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CHAPTER  I. 

bebecca's  reasons  for  marrtixo  any  body 
who  would  take  her. 

In  one  of  the  narrowest  and  dullest  lanes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Walham  Green  lived  Georjte 
Turner,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  of  Gray's  Inn.  His 
house  was  the  largest  In  the  lane,  bad  certainly 
pretensions  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  ''gentle- 
man's" house,  for  there  was  a  coach-house  and 
stable  beside  it ;  and  the  garden  before  and  be- 
hind was  full  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

The  other  houses  in  the  lane  were  eight-room- 
ed, semi-detached,  brown  brick  boxes  of  houses ; 
with  long  gardens  in  front,  and  little  back-yards, 
^lith  a  water-butt  and  a  clothes-line  behind. 
They  were  miserable  little  places ;  yet  Rebecca 
Turner,  the  youngest  daughter,  while  lolling  and 
yawning,  could  envy  their  Inhabitants  the  pos- 
session of  the  key  many  times  a  day. 

For  there  was  life  among  them.  Those  among 
them  who  were  thrifty,  or  well  to  do,  or  child- 
less, or  whose  children  were  good,  had  pretty 
plots  of  flowers  even ;  but  this  was  rare,  for  there 
were  too  many  children ;  and  so,  on  a  washing- 
day,  the  clothes-lines  and  poles  were  always  up 
in  the  front-garden,  stamped  hard  and  black  by 
a  hundred  little  feet.  Nay,  there  was  another 
reason  against  flowers.  The  landlord  of  that 
lane  did  not  see  his  way  to  new  palings ;  and  so, 
if  you  wanted  flowers,  you  must  keep  them  in  re- 
pair yourself.  Yet  there  was  life  enough  there. 
The  neighbors — the  women — dawdled  into  one 
another's  houses,  and  gossiped — ^nay,  now  and 
then,  but  very  seldom,  quarreled.  Once  there 
was  a  fire;  and  Miss  Turner,  the  precise  elder 
daughter,  seeing  them  running,  hoped  it  was  not 
their  house.  * '  No  such  luck,"  said  Miss  Rebec- 
ca, with  such  singular  emphasis  that  her  elder 
sister  let  her  be. 

Turner's  house,  or  The  Cedars,  stood  back 
from  the  road,  in  a  blotch  of  mangy  grass,  and 
a  blotch  of  mangy,  soot-stained  gravel,  and  ac- 
counted for  its  apparent  usurped  title  by  one 
miserable  stump  and  one  miserable  bough  of  the 
tree  of  Lebanon,  which  solitary  bough  pointed 
meekly  and  sorrowfully  to  where  its  brother  had 
once  stood.  Behind  the  house  was  a  bit  of 
kitchen-garden,  and  a  bit  of  grass  unmown  for 
years ;  which  would  hare  been  something  had  it 
been  secluded,  but  even  that  was  denied  yon.  It 
ended  in  a  wide,  wild  waste  of  market-garden, 
stretching  away  acre  after  acre.  The  timber  on 
the  estate  consisted  of  a  broken-down  mulberry- 
tree  and  a  large  quantity  of  sooty  lilac. 

The  house,  though  in  habitable  repair,  was  in 
that  half  state  of  dilapidation  which  is  sometimes 
a  good  deal  more  melancholy  than  a  really  good 


downright  ruin.  The  min  says  to  yon,  ''  Here, 
come  here,  I  belong  to  yon  as  much  as  to  any 
one  now ;  come,  and  I  will  tell  you  stories ;"  and 
tells  them  to  you  accordingly ;  whereas  the  half- 
dilapidated  house  says  only,  *'We  have  secrets 
here  yet,"  Turner's  house  was  dark  red  brick, 
with  a  high  tile  roof,  perpendicular  to  the  top  of 
the  garret-windows,  and  then  sloping  like  another 
— the  most  hideous  of  roofs ;  its  door  was  ap- 
proached by  high  steps,  and  the  windows  of  the 
living-rooms  were  long  and  narrow,  with  thick 
wooden  frames  and  bulgy  glass  panes;  some 
were  with  a  knob  in  the  middle,  which  made 
looking  out  of  window  a  luxury  diflScult  to  in- 
dulge in :  internally,  the  furniture  was  principally 
of  horse-hair  and  dark  mahogany.  And  Miss 
Rebecca  wished  it  was  burned  down. 

In  this  house  she  lived.  Mr.  Turner  was  in 
religion  of  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism  and  Sab- 
batarianism, forbidding  any  books  except  theolog- 
ical ones  on  a  Sunday,  and  never  allowing  a  novel 
or  a  book  of  poetry  into  the  house.  There  had 
been  a  time  once  when  she  had  been  able  to  eacaye 
all  this ;  before  she  had  grown  up ;  but  that  was 
all  over.  She  had,  unlike  her  sister,  grown  up 
good-looking.  The  widower,  her  father,  had 
consulted  religious  women  of  the  congregation ; 
they  had  been  unanimous ;  the  girl  Rebecca  was 
much  too  pretty  to  go  out  by  herself.  From  that 
time  she  was  a  prisoner,  for  her  &ther  was  no 
man  to  be  trifled  with.  Can  one  wonder  that  a 
high-n>irited  girl,  capable  of  any  kind  of  pleas- 
ure, should  one  very  wet  Sunday  evening,  after 
chapel  and  a  sermon  of  an  hour,  as  she  was  going 
to  bed,  emphatically  wish  she  was  dead,  wish  she 
had  never  been  bom,  and  most  particularly  wish 
she  had  been  ugly  ? 

**If  I  had  been  as  ugly  as  you,  I  could  have 
gone  any  where  I  chose,  and  done  as  I  liked.  It 
was  old  Mother  Russel  and  Mrs.  Soper  that  put 
kirn  up  to  my  being  pretty.  I  wish  they  were 
dead  with  all  my  heart." 

*  *  My  dear  sister  Rebecca !  After  chapel,  too  I  *' 
said  her  sister  Carry,  solemnly. 

She  didn't  say  she  wished  that  was  dead ;  she 
only  clenched  her  hands  and  gasped  for  breatli. 
That  was  the  last  of  it  all— all  the  dull  misery  of 
her  life  came  before  her  stronger  than  ever  at  the 
mention  of  chapel,  and  she  cast  herself  sobbing 
on  the  bed. 

* '  I  wish  somebody  would  come  and  marry  me, " 
she  said ;  **  but  there's  no  chance— no  young  men 
ever  come  near  us.  I'd  marry  Jim  Akers,  I'd 
marry  any  body — except  that  beast,"  she  add- 
ed, sudd^y,  with  a  shrill  determination  which 
pointed  to  a  small  chance  in  favor  of  the  beast'« 
prospects,  and  then  by  degrees  she  sobbed  herself 
quiet. 
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HBS.  BUBBBL  TBLLB  MISS  BOPBR  80  MUCH  AS 
SHE  KNOWS  OF  THE  FAMILY  HISTOBT. 

The  lady  bo  disrespectfully  mentioned  by  Miss 
Bebecca  as  old  Mother  Rassel,  was  taking  tea 
with  Miss  Soper.  Mrs.  Rassel  had  been,  some 
said,  bom  at  Walham  Green ;  but  was  certainly, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  oldest  inhabitant  there ; 
Miss  Soper,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  compara- 
tively new-comer.  These,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  the  two  ladies  who  had  given  poor  Rebecca 
such  very  dire  ofiense  by  persuading  her  fiither 
that  she  was  too  pretty  to  walk  out  by  herself; 
and,  having  just  talked  through  some  of  their 
other  neighbors  in  whom  we  are  not  interested, 
and  having  come  to  the  Turners,  in  whom  we 
are,  we  will  just  make  bold  to  listen  a  little  to 
them. 

Mrs.  Russel  was  a  fat,  heavy  woman,  whose 
fkt,  unlike  that  of  some  people,  had  become  phys- 
ically distressing  to  her,  and  had  made  her  cross. 
She  had  discovered  the  solace  of  spirits,  but  used 
them  moderately.  It  is  possible  that  she  may 
have  been  a  good-natured  woman  once,  but  the 
continual  distress  of  her  earthly  load  had  made 
her  ill-natured.  Religion  with  her  meant  a  slight 
excitement  and  society,  but  little  more. 

Miss  Soper  was  a  very  different  woman — ^pale, 
gaunt,  black,  rigid,  with  a  face  like  a  Roman- 
nosed  horse.  She  had  been  for  some  years 
teacher  in  a  small  suburban  ladies'  school,  until 
she  came  into  a  little  money,  when  she  retired, 
with  no  heart  and  a  small  annuity,  to  Walham 
Green.  It  was  in  her  capacity  as  ex-schoolmis- 
tress that  she  voted  on  Rebecca's  not  going  out 
alone.  She  was  consulted  as  an  expert,  and  left 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  Mrs.  Russel  and  Mr. 
Turner  as  to  her  opinion  on  that  score.  In  ber 
religion  she  was  most  deeply  sincere,  in  her  du- 
ties most  rigid ;  she  saw  no  harm  in  talking  over 
her  neighbors*  affairs,  and  she  had  a  voice  iBse  an 
aged  pie-man  to  do  it  with. 

'*  That's  a  bright,  clever-looking  £^1,  that  Be- 
becca Turner,"  she  said.     '  *  Quick  to  learn. " 

"A  deal  too  quick,"  said  Mrs.  RusseL 

"  She  seems  quicker  than  her  aster." 

"  Caroline  is  a  real  good  pious  j^  and  takes 
after  her  father." 

** Rebecca  don't,  then?"  said  Miss  Soper. 

^'No,  Rebecca  is  another  sort  of  girL  She 
looks  so  like  her  mother  sometimes  that  I  shake 
like  a  mould  of  jelly"  (which  was  an  apt  illus- 
tration). "She  takes  after  her  mother;  and 
Turner  is  a  man  who  washes  his  dirty  linen  at 
home,  but  I  misdoubt  he  has  trouble  with  her 
now.    If  he  hasn't,  he  wiH  " 

"Did  he  have  trouble  with  her  mother,  then?" 

*^Do  you  mean  to  aay  you  have  never  heard f" 
said  Mrs.  Russel,  in  solemn  staccato, 

'  *  How  could  I  ?  I  had  not  come  to  the  Green^ 
Do  tell,"  said  Miss  Soper,  eageriy. 

Mrs.  Russel  took  her  cup  in  her  hand,  and 
having  stirred  her  tea,  used  the  t^oon  for  rhetor- 
ical purposes,  and  solemnly  and  immediatdy  be- 
gan. 

"There's  never  been  murder  done  in  that 
house,  my  dear,  for  there's  many  a  slip  between 
cup  and  Up,  but  it's  been  hollered  oft^i  enough. 
Awful  nights  have  been  in  that  house,  my  dear, 
between  Turner  and  his  wife,"  she  continued, 
drawing  closer  and  speaking  low;  "she  yelling 


at  the  top  of  her  voice  at  him,  calling  him  every 
bad  name  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to ;  he  pray- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  pray  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  her,  until  he'd  lose  his  temper  and  fixt 
hold  of  her,  and  you'd  hear  her  tiying  to  bite 
him;  and  the  little  children  a-screaming,  and 
the  maid  run  away  for  fear,  and  all  the  lane  out 
to  listen!  Ah,  quiet  as  Turner  looks  now,  he 
has  had  something  to  go  through  in  his  time. 
You  may  well  ask  if  he  had  trouble  with  his  wife." 

"Was  she  mad?" 

"  He  never  dared  say  it  of  her  at  all  events," 
said  Mrs.  RusseL  "I'll  teU  yon  ail  I  know. 
She  was  a  lady.  Says  you,  so  are  we.  I  mean 
a  real  lady.  !:^ays  you  again,  so  ai*e  we.  But  I 
mean  a  real  tip- top  carriage  lady,  you  know." 

So  did  Miss  Soper,  who  nodded.  "  And  how 
did  she  come  to  marry  him,  then  ?" 

"Well,  Turner  is  a  good  figure  of  a  man, 
though  it  was  not  that.  He  bad  got  tlie  man- 
agement of  her  affairs  when  she  was  left  a  wid- 
ow, and  he  managed  them  well  enough  to  excite 
her  gratitude ;  and  she  had  been  ill-used,  and  her 
friends  had  dropped  away,  and  I  fancy  she  thought 
she  might  do  worse,  and  so  she  had  him ;  and 
a  bad  job  it  was.  But  if  a  good  sound  Prot- 
estant marries  a  Papist  and  a  worldling  with  his 
eyes  open  he  must  take'the  consequences." 

"A  Papist!"  almost  screeched  Miss  Soper. 
"  Mr.  Turner  marry  a  Papist !" 

"Well,  she  had  a  fine  penny  of  money,  mind 
you,  and  she  was  a  thorough  worldling,  and  care- 
less of  religion,  and  Turner  thought  he  could 
convert  her.  We  used  to  have  her  name  down 
for  conversion  in  the  general  prayer  ever  so  long 
until  she  found  it  out,  and  had  words  with  him. 
But  it  all  came  to  nothing ;  she  laughed  him  to 
scorn  when  he  spoke  to  her  about  it,  all  of  which 
he  has  told  us  at  experience-meetings ;  and  she 
found  that  out,  and  got  furious,  and  Uiings  weiit 
on  from  bad  to  worse  until  Caroline  being  born 
put  things  square  for  a  time.  But  after  that 
Rebecca  was  born,  Mi*s.  Turner  fell  ill,  and 
•asked  for  a  priest  to  come  to  her,  she  having,  of 
course,  gone  to  mass  on  her  own  accord ;  and  he 
madeanswer  thatno  priest  should  cross  his  dooi-s, 
not  if  she  was  on  her  death-bed.  That  was  the 
worst  scene  she  made  him,  for  she  started  up  in 
a  shawl  and  petticoat  to  run  all  the  way  to  Ca- 
dogan  Terrace  b^  Sloane  Street,  and  had  to  be 
fetched  back  by  force.  Well,  then  nothing  went 
right  any  way,  and  she  seemed  to  lose  head.  Slie 
accused  him  of  taking  her  money,  and  insisted 
that  one  of  the  children  should  be  brought  up  a 
Papist,  and  used  to  smuggle  off  Rebecca  contin- 
ually to  mass  and  confession,  and  such  things, 
and  some  say  got  the  child  baptized  into  the 
Romish  iaith.^' 

"It  is  extremely  probable,"  said  Miss  Soper; 
"and  how  did  it  end?" 

"It  was  after  a  worse  row  than  usual,"  said 
Mrs.  Russel,  lowering  her  yoice  again.  ^*  It  was 
the  worst  and  the  last,  and  there  had  been  vio- 
lence— it  all  came  out  at  the  inquest — and  she 
went  out  somewhere,  some  said  to  the  public 
house,  but  I  never  saw  nothing  of  that,  and  oth- 
ers will  confinn  me;  and  when  she  came  back 
he  had  gone  away  with  little  Rebecca,  leaving 
word  that  she  woidd  never  see  the  child  no  more, 
for  that  he  had  taken  it  away  to  save  its  souL" 

"  He  was  a  fool  to  do  that,"  said  Miss  Soper. 

Mrs.  Russel  eyed  her  curiously.     "Youiie  a 
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sensible  woman,  ma'am,"  she  said;  "though  I 
doobt  if  M'e  are  right  reJigioasIy,  seeing  that  he 
Fared  it  from  Popery.  Bat,"  added  the  vulgar 
old  gossip,  flushing  up  scarlet,  **  if  my  man  had 
come  between  me  and  my  children  in  the  old 
times  I'd  have —  But  as  I  was  saying,  when 
she  hears  that,  she  outs  into  the  lane  and  carries 
on  to  that  extent  that  Mrs.  Akin  (the  washer- 
woman, you  know,  my  dear  soul,  Jim  Akin's, 
the  coster-monger's,  mother,  whose  mother  had 
been  with  the  barrer  for  years  herself)  says  she 
never  heard  any  thing  like  it.  There  was  no- 
thing low  in  it — no  vulgar  language  nor  swear- 
ing— ^but  just  downright  awful  cursing,  like  that 
in  the  Bible ;  and  it  frightened  all  that  heard  it. 
Then  she  went  into  the  house  and  up  stairs ;  and 
the  maid  had  run  away.  And  when  he  came 
home  the  neighbors  told  him  what  they'd  seen, 
and  how  the  child  (that's  Caroline  now)  had  been 
a-ciying  all  the  afternoon.  And  when  they  burst 
in  there  she  was  a-lying  stone-dead  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs." 

^*  What  did  the  inquest  say  ?" 

*  *  Nothing.  Whether  she  fell  down,  or  chucked 
herself  down,  there  was  nothing  to  show.  The 
child  only  said  that  it  had  found  its  mamma 
asleep  on  her  face,  and  that  it  wanted  its  tea, 
and  couldn't  make  her  wake.  Well,  ma'am,  and 
that's  the  history  of  that  little  mystery." 

''Ill  go  and  see  'em,"  said  Miss  Soper,  em- 
phatically.   ' '  What  time  do  they  have  thdr  tea  ?" 


CHAPTER  m, 
bebecca's  lover,  anb  what  she  thought 
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Mb.  Tukner,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  must  have 
been  at  one  time  handsome,  but  now,  although 
his  features  were  g^d,  his  complexion  was  gone ; 
and  the  continual  habit,  persisted  in  for  so  many 
years,  of  self-contemplation,  had  left  an  expres- 
sion which  was  not  very  pleasant  on  his  face; 
a  look  which  an  ill-natured  person  might  say 
was  something  between  a  scowl  and  a  sneer,  as 
though  he  was  continually  saying,  *'  I  am  George 
Turner,  that  is  who  I  am,  and  who  the  deuce 
are  you?"  His  conversation  was,  like  that  of 
many  other  men  of  the  same  standing,  entirely 
about  himself;  arguing,  one  would  fancy,  from 
a  certain  feeling,  of  being  wanting  in  the  more 
ornamental  business  of  life,  and  from  a  determ- 
ination that  the  hearer  should  know  what  an  ex- 
ceeding fine  fellow  he  was. 

Partly  from  religion,  and  partly  from  temper, 
he  had  been  very  careful  to  banish  every  thing 
graceful  from  his  house,  so  that  there  should  not 
be  a  snare  in  it.  So  he  had  sternly  refused  poor 
Kebecca's,  who  craved  for  such  things,  petitions 
for  cocks  and  hens,  for  rabbits — ^nay,  even  for 
one  poor  little  tiny  bird.  However,  in  an  old 
house,  where  there  are  rats  and  mice,  yon  must 
have  a  cat ;  and  you'll  not  hinder  a  cat  having 
kittens.  And  so  it  came  about  that  Bebecca  had 
two  kittens  to  play  with ;  and  her  father,  letting 
himself  into  the  house  at  half  past  four  on  a  win- 
ter's afternoon,  found  Kebecca,  perfectly  happy, 
lying  in  the  dark  before  the  fire,  playing  with 
her  two  kittens,  one  of  which  had  a  blue  ribbon 
round  its  neck,  and  the  other  a  red. 

"Get  up,"  he  said,  **and  don't  lie  there  like 


a  hoyden.      Get  up,  and  make  yourself  tidy. 
There  are  people  coming  to  tea." 

Kebecca  never  answered;  that  would  only 
make  her  father  colorably  and  openly  angry,  and 
she  would  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  But  by  long 
practice  in  this  happy  household  she  had  got  the 
trick  of  annoying  him,  and  yet  of  keeping  with- 
in the  law. 

''Pretty  little  darlings!"  she  said,  with  efi'u- 
sion,  as  she  rose  with  a  cat  on  each  arm.  "I 
wonder  if  you  have  immortal  souls,  dears ;  if  so, 
they  don't  seem  to  be  much  trouble  to  yon. " 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  as  that  People 
would  say  that  you  were  mad,  if  they  heard  you. 
For  a  grown  girl  to  be  kissing  cats,  too,  and  a 
marriageable  girl !    Bah !" 

"  Who's  coming  to  tea,  pa?" 

"  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  8oper." 

"  Daniel  Lambert  and  the  Old  Dragoon.  Pa, 
I  wonder  if  Miss  Soper  was  regularly  discharged 
from  the  army,  or  whether  she  deserted.  If  I 
was  her  I  should  shave  off  that  mustache,  and  let 
my  whiskers  grow.     Who  else  is  coming?" 

"Mr.  Morley,"  said  Turner,  wi^out  any  open 
manifestation  of  anger,  for  certain  reasons; 
"and  also,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hagbut." 

"Oh,  pal" 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  yon  should 
make  an  excUmation  at  Mr.  Hagbut's  name," 
said  Turner. 

'  *  Are  you  ?"  said  Bebecca.  "  I  am  not.  If 
yon  were  as  yotmg  and  pretty  as  I  am,  how  would 
you  like  such  a — minister  of  the  gospel,  setting 
down  beside  you  the  whole  evening,  quoting  texts 
of  Scripture  to  you  which  bore  on  the  subject  of 
love  and  marriage.  If  he  wants  to  marry  me, 
why  don't  he  say  so  like  a  man— orc/  get  his  an- 
Bwerf 

"I  should  feel  highly  flattered  by  Mr.  Hag- 
but's attentions,"  said  Mr.  Turner ;  "and,  more- 
over, I  should  reflect  that  his  suit  was  backed  by 
your  &ther.  Only,  mind  one  thing,  Bebecca — 
you  refuse  that  good  man  at  your  peril.  I  insist 
on  the  match,  mind  that.  You  dare  refuse  him, 
that  is  alL" 

Not  one  word  did  Rebecca  say  to  this,  but  left 
her  fiEither  secretly  fuming  with  anger.  She  went 
up  stairs  to  her  room,  and  began  her  toilet  very 
slowly  and  very  thoughtfully,  and  as  she  thought 
the  face  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  the  mus- 
cles in  it  began  to  quiver,  and  there  grew  upon 
it  a  look  of  deep  horror  and  deep  loathing  terri- 
ble to  see.  She  arose  stealthily,  and  went  with 
her  candle  to  a  box  in  the  comer  of  the  room, 
and  secretly  taking  out  a  book  began  reading 
with  shaking  hands ;  the  book  came  open  easily 
at  the  place  she  wanted,  and  she  was  deep  in  the 
passage  when  she  was  utterly  scared  by  her  sis- 
ter's voice  in  the  room,  crying  petulantly,  "  Why, 
Rebecca,  you'll  never  be  ready  in  time.  Mr. 
Hagbut's  come  already." 

"I'll  be  ready  directly,  dear  Carry ;  don't  tell 
on  me.  It  is  only  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  nov- 
els, and  it  is  so  interesting  at  the  end." 

"So  it  seems,"  said  matter-of-fact  Carry. 
Why,  you  are  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  all  of  a 
tremble  ?    Now  I  can  see  why  the  ministers  for- 
bid us  to  read  such  godless  rant.'* 

One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  she  said. 
Could  it  have  been  the  "Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor?"    Heaven  forbid ! 

Although  she  was' going  into  company  which 
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she  disliked,  and  although  there  was  at  least  one 
man  there  whom  she  hated,  and  whom  she  wish- 
ed to  hate  her,  yet  in  the  irresistible  instinct  of 
beaaty  she  dressed  herself  prettily,  and  coining 
calmly  and  proudly  into  the  room  with  a  bow, 
sat  down  by  ner  sister. 

Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper  were  there,  and 
two  ministers,  one  of  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before,  but  one  of  them  was  only  known  too 
welL 

He  was  a  very  large,  stout  man,  with  a  head 
the  color  and  shape  of  an  addled  egg,  with  the 
small  end  uppermost.  He  had  a  furze  of  gray 
hair,  and  whiskers  shaved  close  in  the  middle 
of  his  cheeks ;  he  had  large  pale  blue,  almost 
opaque  eyes,  very  large  ears,  and  a  continual 
smile  on  a  mouth  made  for  talking.  Probably 
black  dress  clothes  and  a  white  tie  was  as  be- 
coming a  dress  as  exists — on  certain  people ;  on 
him  they  were  hideous ;  his  collarless  cravat  was 
a  wisp,  the  lapels  of  his  coat  were  like  elephants' 
ears,  and  the  coat  itself  was  perfectly  straight 
down  the  back,  so  as  to  set  off  his  great  stomach 
better  in  profile.  His  cuffs  nearly  concealed  his 
great  fat  hands,  and  his  short,  ill-made  trowsers 
scarce  met  his  clumsy  shoes.  The  whole  man 
was  a  protest  against  beauty  or  grace  of  life  in 
any  way ;  to  Rebecca  he  was  loathsome,  hideous 
beyond  measure ;  and  sh&  was  to  marry  him — 
unless  she  herself,  alone  and  unaided,  eould  fight 
a  battle  against  all  her  little  world.  Poor  thing ! 
it  was  hard  for  her,  it  wa3,  indeed  Forgive  her 
desperation. 

This  horrible  great  moon-calf  rose  from  his 
chair  when  she  entered,  and  with  a  leering  con- 
scious smile  on  his  face  stood  there,  following 
her  with  his  pale  eyes,  until  she  sat  down.  Mrs. 
Russel  looked  "arch" — ^a  horrible  thing  for  any 
body  to  do  off  the  stage  of  a  third-rate  theatre, 
still  more  horrible  in  the  case  of  a  fat  old  wo- 
man. Miss  Soper,  au/ait  at  things  of  this  kind, 
moved  from  her  seat  and  gave  it  up  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Uagbut,  so  that  he  now  sat  next  poor  shud- 
dering Rebecca. 

*'  Will  you  ask  a  blessing,  Mr.  Hagbut  ?" 

Smooth  came  the  easy  words  from  that  mouth, 
in  the  wdl-practiced,  whining  falsetto ;  dcxtrous- 
ly  quoted  were  the  well-known  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, so  dextrously  that  he  brought  in  the  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  and  made  through  that  an  allu- 
sion to  earthly  marriages.  "  He  has  not  asked 
me  yet,"  she  thought;  "and  if  I  am  firm  they 
can't  kill  me." 

His  style  of  talking  wad  what  one  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  spondaic ;  that  is,  he  lengthened 
eveiy  syllable,  and  even  when  he  came  across 
one  which  was  unavoidably  short  he  lengthened 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Then  again  he  put  the 
emphasis  of  his  sentence  just  where  no  one  else 
would  have  put  it,  and  on  the  whole  was  one  of 
.  the  most  painfully  labored  masses  of  artificiality 
and  affectation  ever  seen.  That  the  man  may 
have  been  a  good  man  I  do  not  deny ;  I  have 
only  to  do  with  his  effect  on  Rebecca. 

He  gave  himself,  if  not  the  airs  of  an  accepted 
lover,  at  least  of  a  man  who  was  sure  of  his 
game. 

**You  heard  my  discourse  the  last  Sabbath 
evening,  Miss  Turner?"  he  said,  bringing  his 
head  as  near  hers  as  he  could. 

"I  heard  it,"  said  Rebecca;  "but  I  did  not 
attend  to  it." 


"The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was 
weak,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  spirit  was  willing," 
she  answered-     "I  hate  sermons." 

This  was  very  confusing,  but  under  these  cir- 
cumstances one  must  say  something. 

"The  prayer,  or  the  hymn,  pleases  you  bet- 
ter, doubtless?" 

"I  hate  the  prayer  worse  than  the  sermon, 
but  I  like  some  of  the  hymns — nay,  most  of 
them.  I  should  like  the  service  to  be  all  music, 
light,  and  ornament,  as  it  was  at  the  Catholic 
church  where  I  used  to  go  with  my  poor  mother." 

"Vanity,  my  dear  daughter,  vanity." 

"  I  don't  see  any  particular  vanity  about  it. 
Why,  when  you  are  praying  extempore  before 
a  large  congregation,  and  take  pains,  you  are 
thinking  all  the  time  how  it  will  succeed  with 
the  congregation.     I  have  watched  you."    * 

Really  it  was  very  uphill  work  with  this  young 
lady ;  but  see  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  besides 
she  would  liave  a  little  property.  Mr.  Hagbut 
drew  nearer  still  to  the  shrinking  hot  form  that 
held  the  ice-cold  heart. 

•  *  Are  you  cold,  dear  Miss  Turner  ?"  he  drawled. 

"Ko,  I  am  uncomfortably  hot,"  she  snapped 
out.  "I  think  that  I  am  not  well.  I  think 
that  I  shall  go  nearer  the  door,  if  you  will  let 
me  pass." 

He  was  forced  to  do  so,  and  with  a  great  gasp 
she  went  and  sat  beside  Mr.  Morley  and  her  fa- 
ther :  her  father  seeing  the  Rev.  Hagbut,  his  fu- 
ture son-in-law,  looking  exceedingly  foolish,  went 
to  his  assistance,  and  bound  up  the  cracks  in  that 
savory  vessel,  leaving  Rebecca  sitting  with  Mr. 
Morley. 

Now  Rebecca  knew  Mr.  Morley  to  be  a  Dis- 
senting minister,  as  her  father  described  him,  of 
"great  unction ;"  consequently  she  regarded  him 
in  the  light  of  her  natural  enemy,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  with  him  on  the  very  smallest 
provocation.  She  could  not,  however,  avoid 
confessing  that  he  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  that  other  horrible  fat  man  with  a  head 
like  an  egg. 

Indeed,  she  might  have  said,  a  very  great  im- 
provement, indeed.  Mr.  Morley  was  a  man  with 
a  well-shaped  head,  good  and  singularly  amiable 
features,  hair  but  slightly  grizzled,  curling  all 
over  his  head,  a  fine  deep  brown  complexion, 
and  a  beautiful  set  of  regular  white  teeth,  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  complexion,  and  which 
were  pretty  frequently  shown  by  a  manly,  kindly 
smile.  He  looked  a  man  every  inch  of  him,  al- 
though his  face  was  gentle  even  to  softness. 

He  had  been  watching  Rebecca  and  her  trou- 
bles. He  had  been  brought  hei-e  as  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Hagbut,  he  having  to-day  preached  a  ser- 
mon for  him.  He  had,  of  course,  been  welcomed 
heartily  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  in  the  openness  of 
his  heart  toward  a  minister  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Hagbut,  had  let  him  know  the  high  honor  which 
was  in  store  for  Rebecca.  So  Mr.  Morley  had 
watched  while  talking  to  Mr.  Turner;  and  he 
had  seen  brutish,  low,  calculating  admiration  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  depth  of  loath- 
ing aversion  which  was  terrible  to  him.  He  said 
to  Mr.  Turner, 

"They  will  be  happy,  you  think  ?" 

"Any  woman  would  be  happy  with  such  a 
man  of  God  as  Mr.  Hagbut."  And  when  he  had 
said  it  he  scorned  himself.    Yet  f  jr  mere  decen- 
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cy'B  sake,  seeing  that  Morley  knew,  he  put  in  the 
rider,  *'If  she  does  not  love  him  in  tlie  way  of 
the  world  now,  she  will  get  to  do  so.  Hundreds 
of  girls  would  give  ten  years  of  their  life  to  be  in 
her  place." 

**That  is  doubtless  true,'*  said  Morley,  quiet- 
ly, and  the  conversation  went  on  to  other  mat- 
ter, until  it  so  chanced  that  the  beautiful  girl, 
with  rage  and  fury  in  her  heart,  came  and  sat 
beside  him. 

He  had  a  pleasantly-modulated  voice,  a  voice 
of  cultivation  too,  and  he  spoke  to  her. 

"The  wind  has  quite  gone  down,"  he  said. 

"Has  it?"  she  answered.  "1  have  not  no- 
ticed." 

"  Yes,  it  has  quite  gone  down.  But  it  blew 
hard  down  at  our  place  last  night :  I  expected 
some  of  my  chimney-pots  down  several  times. 
The  ^iiza,  in  the  outside  tier,  broke  from  her 
moorings,  and  has  stove  the  bows  of  one  of  the 
screw  coUiers ;  yes,  it  blew  very  hard  from  east, 
shifting  to  southeast.     Are  you  a  sailor  at  all  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  sea." 

*  *  Pity ;  you  should.  I  am  half  a  sailor  myself. 
I  should  know  something  about  it,  for  half  my 
work  lies  among  sailors.  Have  you  never  been 
to  sea  at  aU,  then?" 

"I  have  never  left  this  most  utterly  abomina- 
ble spot  in  all  my  life." 

*'  Well,  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you, "said  Mor- 
Iqy,  "  and  so  I  wU  say  that  it  is  intolerably  dull. 
My  place  is  considered  almost  the  very  worst  and 
most  wretched  in  London.  I  am  surrounded 
with  sin,  crime,  and  occasionally  fury  and  mur- 
der ;  but  I  wocdd  sooner  be  there  than  here." 

"  Where  do  you  live,  then,  Mr.  Morley  ?"  said 
Hebecca,  becoming  interested. 

"At  Limehouse." 

"  Is  it  uglier  there  than  here?*' 

"Very  far  uglier.  This  place  is,  in  all  that 
the  eye  desires,  a  paradise  to  it.  If  an  educated 
man,  like  myself,  were  doomed  to  live  in  Lime- 
house  in  idleness,  he  would  break  his  heart." 

"You  have  not  broken  yours." 

"No ;  I  am  too  busy,"  he  replied,  laughing. 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"  Down  the  river.   Down  where  the  ships  are. " 

"Where do  the  ships  go  to?" 

"All  parts  of  the  world.  You  can  get  on 
board  a  ship  there,  and  go  any  where." 

"Do  any  of  them  go  to  countries  where  there 
are  no  chapels  ?" 

"Plenty,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"  Where  you  can  do  exactly  as  you  please,  and 
not  be  called  to  account  for  it  afterward  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  No  such  ships  sail,  because 
there  is  no  country  such  as  you  describe.  Not 
in  all  the  countless  millions  of  stars  which  you 
see  on  a  frosty  night  is  there  any  such  country. 
Such  ships  would  have  plenty  of  passengers, 
though." 

"It  is  a  weaiy  world,  then,"  said  Rebecca. 
"  Do  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?" 

"Certainly  I  do." 

*  *  Some  do  not.    Is  it  not  so  ?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"Scarcely  any,"  said  Mr.  Morley. 

**Yct  it  is  such  a  comfortable  doctrine,  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  be  popular.  To 
think,  to  believe,  that  death  did  end  it  all,  and 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  trouble,  no  more 
headache,- no  more  anger.  It  is  really  not  so, 
then?" 


*  *  Assure  yourself  of  that.  Ask  yourself.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  the  wi/i  which  causes  you,  so 
mysteriously,  by  acting  on  your  muscles,  to  raise 
your  hand  to  your  head — the  will  which  may 
prompt  you  to  a  noble  deed,  or  save  you  from  a 
shamefiU  fate — can  die  t  I  could  speak  at  length 
of  these  things  to  you,  but  there  is  your  father 
beckoning." 

bhe  rose  without  another  word,  and  went  to- 
ward her  lather,  who  was  sitting  beside  Mr.  Hag- 
but.     He  moved  away,  and  pointed  to  his  seat. 

She,  however,  stood,  and  Mr.  Hagbut,  rising, 
took  her  right  hand  between  his  two  fat  ones, 
and  looked  her  in  the  face  with  liis  sweetest 
smile. 

She  was  deadly  pale.  There  was  too  much 
fat  covering  the  ner^'es  of  Mr.  Hagbut's  hand,  or 
he  would  have  felt,  surely,  the  creeping  hoiTor 
in  hers.  It  shrunk  so  from  between  his  palms 
that  it  slid  out  and  fell  dead  and  pale  by  her 
side  before  he  had  time  to  speak. 

"I  was  going  to  ask,"  said  the  unconscious 
nobody,  "a  little  favor  of  my  sweet  Christian 
sister.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  I  might  see  her  to- 
morrow morning  for  half  an  hour,  just  to  ask  one 
little  question,  to  which  I  think  I  shall  have  a 
favorable  answer.     May  I  come  ?" 

"O  Lord,  yes!"  gasped  Rebecca.  "Come 
to-moiTow  and  let  us  get  it  over,"  and  so  left 
the  room  abruptly. 

"  She  has  taken  him,"  said  Miss  Soper  to  Mrs. 
Russel,  as  they  blundered  home  together  in  the 
fog. 

"  Lucky  girl !  of  course  she  has,"  replied  Mrs. 
Russel. 

"He  will  have  trouble  with  her,"  said  Miss 
Soper.  "I  know  girls.  I've  had  girls  throw 
themselves  out  of  window  before  now ;  and  he 
will  have  trouble  with  her." 

"  Well,  if  you  come  to  that,  Henrietta,"  said 
Mrs.  Russel,  growing  confidential  in  the  dark, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  little  hot  supper  which 
Mss  Soper  and  she  were  about  to  partake  of  to- 
gether, and  blundering  up  against  Miss  Soper  in 
her  fat  walk,  "she  will  have  trouble  with  him. 
For  although  he  is  a  Saint,  he  keeps  his  saint's 
temper  pretty  much  in  the  cupboard ;  she'll  have 
to  manage  him,  that's  what. she'll  have  to  do.  I 
know  men,  and  the  management  of  them.  I've 
had  to  manage  them." 

Mrs.  Russel's  knowledge  of  men  was  confined 
to  two,  her  husband  whom  she  had  managed  into 
death  by  worry  and  delirium  tremens ;  and  her 
son  whom  she  had  managed  into  enlisting  into 
the  40th  regiment,  now  in  New  Zealand,  from 
which  island  he  had  dutifully  'TiTitten,  saying, 
"  that  now  the  water  was  betwixt  'em,  he  could 
express  his  mind  more  free."  Which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do. 

Morley  and  Hagbut  walked  east^vard  together 
through  the  fog,  and  Morldy  was  the  first  to  - 
speak. 

"  Hagbut,"  he  said,  "  are  you  going  to  many 
thatgiri?" 

"Assuredly,  my  brother,"  said  Hagbut. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  what  you  are  doing?" 
asked  Morley. 

"Indeed,  yes,  with  prayer,"  said  Hagbut. 

"  But,  see  here,  Hagbut.  You  are  as  shrewd 
as  another.  Let  us  speak  as  though  we  were  of 
the  world,  worldly.  Are  you  not  making  a  great 
fool  of  yourself?" 
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'^  I  think  not,  brother  Morley,"  answered  Hag- 
hut,  far  too  shrewd  to  give  np  such  advantages  as  a 
religions  phraseology  gave  him.  ' '  I  think,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  even  as  one  unredeemed  and 
still  of  this  world,  that  it  promises  well.  The 
girl  is  £Eur  to  look  npon,  and  she  will  have  a  lit- 
tle property." 

**  But  do  you  think  she  cares  for  you  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  No  constraint  has  been  put 
upon  her,  and  she  has  as  good  as  taken  me.  Our 
roads  diverge  here,  -  dear  brother.     Good-night. ' ' 

Omnibus  after  omnibus  passed  Mr.  Morley,  yet 
somehow  he  preferred  to  walk,  and  set  his  head 
steadily  for  Fenchurch  Street,  dark  as  the  night 
was.  And  as  he  walked  he  thought,  and  thought 
of  one  thing  only — this  approaching  marriage. 
It  seemed  to  him  so  monstrous  a  proceeding  al- 
together. If  the  girl  consented  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough,  but  against  her  will — 

Why  the  girl's  beauty  alone  ought  to  insure 
her  a  good  match,  an  excellent  provision  with 
any  one  of  a  dozen  young  men  of  her  own  age; 
and  she  had  fortune  too,  he  heard ;  and  for  the 
whole  of  it  to  be  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  that 
ugly,  windy  donkey,  with  the  education  of  a  char- 
ity-school boy,  and  the  manners  of  a  boor.  How 
pitiful  a  case  for  one  so  beautiful  I  And  then  he 
went  on  thinking  of  her  beauty,  and  pitying  her 
all  the  way  home.  Which  was  not  good  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  Uev.  Alfred  Morley. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

IN  WHICH  Il£BECCA  LETS  HER  SENTIMENTS  BE 
KNOWN,  NOT  ONLY  TO  HBB  LOVEB,  BUT  TO 
THE  WORLD  IN  GENERAX. 

And,  alas!  for  poor  Rebecca.  She  was  in 
very  evil  case  indeed.  She  would  have  cried 
aloud  for  help  from  man,  but  there  was  none  to 
help  her ;  as  for  prayer,  religion  had  been  for  a 
long  time  hateful  to  her,  so  that  way  out  of  her 
trouble  was  denied  her. 

The  phase  of  anger  and  scorn  in  which  her 
soul  had  staid  so  long  was  gone  now  she  was 
alone.  The  reaction  from  it  was  a  feeling  of 
plaintive,  pathetic  loneliness,  infinitely  monm- 
fol.  This  in  its  turn  produced  silent  tears ;  they 
in  their  turn  produced  calm,  and  calm  thought. 

Thought  sadly  lame,  incoherent,  unconsecn- 
tive,  but  thought  still.  Here  was  an  evil,  to 
her  most  real  and  horrible,  to  be  escaped  from. 
What  were  her  chances  alone  against  the  world  ? 

Sheer  angry  persistent  defiance  and  wrath? 
IIow  wunld  that  do?  Well  enough  as  long  as 
it  lasted  ;  but  could  she  depend  on  it  to  last  for- 
ever ?  Would  tliey  not  beat  her  by  sheer  perse- 
verance ?  Hagbut  and  her  father  \vere  uncom- 
pressible  men  of  strong  physical  capacity :  could 
they  not  wear  her  out  ?  merely  tire  her  out  ? 
For  look  at  her  now ;  tired  out  in  body  by  her 
long  effort,  as  weak  as  a  child,  sitting  on  the 
floor  crying  and  calling  on  her  dead  mother, 
without  even  energy  to  go  to  bed.  A  fort- 
night's fight  with  her  father  would  reduce  her 
to  this  state  permanently,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  do  as  they  liked  with  her.  That  would 
not  do. 

Craft,  procrastination?    No,  that  would  not 
do  with  her  father.     She  knew  hun  too  well  for  j 
that.     It  would  only  weaken  her  hand,  and  tlie  ; 


end  would  be  just  the  same.  No,  try  again, 
I)oor  Rebecca! 

The  Roman  Catholics !  Her  face  brightened, 
and  her  breath  came  fast  as  she  thought  of  that. 
If  she  ran  away  to  the  Roman  Catholics  they 
would  take  her  in  for  her  mother's  sake,  and 
shelter  her  behind  their  altars.  She  believed 
that  she  had  been  baptized  into  their  Church ; 
if  so,  they  would  know  in  Cadogan  Street,  and 
that  would  give  them  a  right  over  her.  It  seem- 
ed for  a  moment  a  brilliant  idea,  but  it  was  soon 

dulled.     The  case  of  Miss  T was  fresh  then, 

and  she  knew  that  as  a  minor  (she  was  but  nine- 
teen), a  policeman  had  only  to  trace  her,  her  fa- 
ther to  demand  her,  and  she  would  be  brought 
back  a  culprit,  in  a  worse  case  than  before. 

Evils  fairly  faced  vanish  away  one-half  of  them 
into  thin  air.  She  had  found  no  solution  as  yet, 
yet  she  fdt  if  she  could  only  go  on  thinking,  that 
one  would  come.  It  made  her  almost  glad  in 
her  desperation,  when  she  first  got  the  faith,  that 
she  certainly  should  find  a  way  out  of  her  trou- 
ble if  she  only  thought  long  enough.  So  that, 
when  some  wandering  fiend  said  to  her,  **  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Putney  bridge  is  close 
by ;  and  when  the  tide  is  ebbing  strong  there  is 
an  undersuck  there  which  gives  back  nothing 
alive,"  she  rose,  laughed,  and  shaking  out  her 
black,  sharply-curled  hair  before  the  glass,  look- 
ed at  her  beauty,  and  said :  **  Not  for  him.  I 
will  bed  in  no  Thames  ooze  for  such  as  he." 

"  Suicide — no !"  she  said,  proudly ;  and  all  in 
a  moment,  as  she  said  the  words,  a  crude,  shape- 
less idea  came  rolling  into  her  brain,  dazing  her 
and  making  her  gasp. 

Whence  came  it,  this  frightful  amorphous 
idea?  Was  it  only  the  lust  result  of  some  men- 
tal sorites,  tangled  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
duction ;  or  was  it  a  direct  suggestion  from  the 
unseen  powers,  in  which  we  all  believe  in  one 
way  or  another?  It  was  so  shapeless  at  first 
that  it  made  her  head  whirl ;  but  as  she,  in  her 
de^speration,  steadily  fiiced  it,  it  crystallized  it- 
self, and  took  form.  The  form  it  took  was  ugly 
enough,  yet  it  looked  beautiful  to  her  beside  the 
hideous  fate  to  which  she  was  to  be  condemned 
to-morrow. 

Suicide !  "Why  di  1  lost  women  commit  phys- 
ical suicide?  Why  did  weak,  cowardly  women 
gather  courage  to  leap  off  dizzy  places  into  dark 
water — off  places  which  they  shuddered  to  look 
at  witli  their  protecting  lovers'  arms  round  their 
waist  ?  What  gave  them  this  pretenmtural  cour- 
age? Why,  they  had  committed  suicide  before. 
They  had  done  that  which  left  Uiem  no  place  in 
tliis  English  world.  Done  that  which  made  them 
a  loathing  and  a  scorn  to  father,  brother,  sister — 
to  every  one,  save  mother — ^and  she  had  none. 
What  if  she  were  to  pretend  to  do  that  which 
would  make  it  at  all  events  utterly  impossible 
for  this  horrible  old  man  to  marry  her !  What 
then?  Was  there  no  escape  there?  There 
was. 

For  her  father  she  had  no  pity  whatever.  He 
had  brought  it  on  himself,  and  it  would  do  him 
good.  Her  mother  had  been  her  only  friend, 
and  he  had  ill-treated  her  mother,  bhe  knew 
the  whole  of  the  old  story,  partly  from  memory 
and  partly  from  cross-examining  her  foolish  sis- 
ter Caroline.  She  had  no  pity  for  him.  He 
knew  well  her  hatred  for  this  match,  and  had 
pitilessly  thrust  it  on.     Let  him  look  to  himself. 
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Bat  here  came  a  difficulty.  How  was  she, 
after  she  had  gained  her  own  object,  to  rehar 
bilitate  herself?  What  means  should  she  use 
to  prove  herself  utterly  stainless  and  innocent 
before  the  world,  whenever  it  should  suit  her 
to  do  so  ?  She  walked  up  and  down  an  hour 
thinking  over  this.  Without  holding  in  her 
hand  irrefragable  proofs  of  her  own  innocence, 
she  would  have  played  her  part  too  well,  and 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  her,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  hurl  back  the  scorn  of  their 
miserable  little  world  upon  itself.  The  way  out 
of  this  difficnlty  came  on  her  suddenly,  like  a 
clear  fiash  of  light ;  and  she  laughed  at  her  own 
stupidity  in  not  thinking  of  it  before. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  she  packed  away  her 
clothes  in  her  drawers,  putting  a  few  necessaries 
in  a  carpet-bag.  She  counted  out  her  money — 
£18  odd — more  than  sufficient  for  her  purpose. 
Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to 
her  father : 

*'  SiE,— It  bos  pleased  yon,  tn  spite  of  xny  firequently- 
exprea&cd  repugnance,  to  urge  on  my  marriage  with 
Mr-IIai^bat. 

"  As  1  de^fre  to  remain  single,  I  have  chosen,  be- 
tween two  evils,  to  diaerace  myself  and  my  family 
sooner  than  contract  sqcq  a  roonatroos  alliance. 


"  Your  daughter, 


"Rebeooa.** 


It  was  now  broad  daylight  until  half  past  six. 
At  which  time  Jim  Akin,  the  coster-monger,  and 
Mr.  Spicer,  the  sweep,  saw  her  come  out  of  the 
door  with  her  carpet-bag,  close  it  behind  her,  and 
walk  straight  away,  apparently  in  the  direction 
of  Putney  bridge. 

"  Off  at  last,"  said  Jim  Akin. 

'*  Wonder  she  hadn't  gone  afore,"  said  Mr. 
Spicer.  **  She's  a'  stood  it  a  dratted  sight  lon- 
ger ner  I  thought  she  would.  Who's  the  young 
man,  then?" 

*  *  Doubt  there  ain't  nerry  one,"  said  Jim  Akin, 
"I  ain't  seen  none  round. 

**She  is  off  to  the  Catholics,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Spicer.  **  Her  mother  was  one,  and  so  is  my 
wife.     They'll  take  good  care  on  her." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  Uiat,"  said  Jim  Akin,  the  cos- 
ter-monger; ''for  she  is  a  gallus  kindly,  good 
wench.  She's  got  what  I  call  a  young  'art,  that 
gal  has.  She  nigh  kep  my  old  girl  when  I  was 
in — in  the  'orspital." 

Mr.  Spicer,  possibly  from  a  habit  of  regarding 
the  world  from  his  early  youth  out  of  the  tops  of 
chimneys  very  early  in  Uie  morning,  when  there 
was  little  smoke,  was  a  philosopher.  This,  also, 
was  one  of  his  clean  days ;  he  had  had  his  bath 
overnight,  having  sent  one  of  his  assistants  to 
the  ^*  black  bed,"  and  was  a  respectable  trades- 
man instead  of  a  grimy  ruffian.  He  philosophized 
thus: 

^'Gals  is  much  the  same  as  boys  is.  I've 
hammered  and  leathered  a  boy  into  a  cross  flue, 
and  he  has  choked  hisself  for  spite.  I've  coax- 
ed another  boy  into  that  self- some  flue,  and  he 
has  gone  through  it  like  a  ferret.  That  girl  has 
been  leathered  too  much  morally.  I  hope  she 
will  do  no  worse  than  going  to  the  Catholics. 
Meanwhile  it  ain't,  neither  for  you  nor  for  me, 
to  give  the  office  on  her." 

Mr.  Uagbut,  coming  for  his  answer  at  ten 
o'clock,  found  a  scared  household.  Turner  had 
not  gone  to  business.  He  received  Mr.  Hagbut 
in  the  parlor. 

Turner's  state  of  mind  w js  fury,  nothing  short 


of  it.  His  daughter  had  utterly  disgraced  him, 
and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  was 
beyond  his  reach.  At  work  in  Turner's  mind 
just  then  there  were  all  the  elements  which,  boil- 
ed in  a  caldron  together,  produce  a  thorough 
hell-broth  of  blind  anger.  His  religion  was  very 
precious  to  him.  I  can  not  say  why,  for  it  gave 
him  no  comfort,  but  one  sees  it  every  day ;  and 
his  pet  scheme  had  been  to  increase  his  influence 
in  this  sect  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
their  most  popular  and  most  r^pandu  minister. 
It  was  to  him  like  a  marriage  with  a  duke :  here 
his  vanity  was  touched.  Again,  he  prided  him- 
self on  b«ing  master  in  his  own  house,  and  had 
been  defied  and  beaten.  Once  again,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  he  knew  that  he  had  been  an  utipr 
fool  in  trying  to  force  that  beautiful,  self-willed 
daughter  of  his  on  this  dreadful,  crawling  old  im- 
becile:  here  his  self-love  was  touched.  Once 
more,  he  saw  now  that  he  had  acted  like  a  fool 
throughout :  and  here  was  the  auctor  rnali,  the 
dreadful,  unctuous  old  man,  with  a  head  like  a 
bladder  of  lard,  turning  his  hands  over  and  over 
before  him,  and  asking  how  his  sweet  sister  was 
this  bright  morning. 

Turner,  who  was  a  man,  saw  the  utter  folly  of 
the  whole  thing  in  one  moment 

'*  if  by  your  s^veet  sister  you  mean  my  daugh- 
ter," he  said,  **6he  is  utterly  ruined  and  lost. 
She  has  run  away,  God  knows  whither  and  with 
whom." 

**  Our  dear  sister  fled  ?"  said  Mr.  Hagbut. 

A  man  can  not,  however  religious,  continually 
sit  in  law  courts  without  knowing  something  of 
the  ordinary  language  of  his  fellow-men.  Mr. 
Turner  was  excited  and  angry,  and,  in  his  lan- 
guage at  least,  fell  away  from  grace. 

**  I  speak  plainly.  She  has  run  away ;  and, 
upon  my  soul  and  body,  I  admire  her  for  it.  I 
wish  I  could  get  the  wench  back  again,  though. 
There  were  worse  wenches  than  she.  You  and 
I  are  two  fools,  I  doubt,  Hagbut." 

Mr.  Hagbut  began,  "  Peraid venture — " 

"Say  perhaps,"  said  Turner,  testily. 

'* Perhaps,  then,"  said  Mr.  Hagbut,  solemnly, 
"your  other  daughter  is  at  home,  likewise  the 
handmaiden  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  them  ?" 

*'  Only,  in  tne  presence  of  Christian  witnesses, 
to  say  that  it  can  not  be  with  me  and  your  daugh- 
ter as  it  was  before.  The  few  sheep  in  the  wil- 
derness— " 

"What  do  yon  mean,  man?"  said  Turner, 
sternly.  "Do  you  mean  that  it  is  all  over  be- 
tween you  and  my  daughter?" 

"Doubtless, "said Mr. Hagbut.  "Theflock— " 

"Hang  the  flock !"  snapped  Turner.  ** Can't 
you  see  that  my  poor  girl  would  not  touch  you 
with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  that  she  would  sooner  ruin 
her  reputation  (and  she  is  a  high-spirited  girl) 
than  have  any  thing  to  do  with  you  ?  Of  course 
it  is  all  over.    We  were  foob  to  think  of  it." 

"Doubtless,"  said  Mr.  HaK))nt. 

"Look  here,  man,"  said  Turner,  speaking  as 
the  man  and  the  lawyer ;  "  there  must  bo  one 
thing  understood  about  my  girl.  She  has  left 
her  Other's  roof,  and  I  don  t  know  where  she  is 
gone.  But  if  you,  or  any  of  your  good  women, 
dare  to  say  one  word  against  her  character,  with- 
out legal  proof,  by  the  living  Lord  III  make  you 
sweat  for  it,  or  I'm  no  lawyer  I  Perhaps  I've 
been  wrong  with  the  wench,  perhaps  I  was  wrong 
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with  her  mother;    but  you  mind  what  I  tell 
you." 

So  Rebecca  had  won  her  first  more.  She 
would  have  laaghed  had  she  known  it,  but  she 
did  not  She  had  taken  down  a  tress  of  grav 
hair,  and  had  twisted  it  in  one  of  her  own  lilaek 
curls,  and  had  said :  **  How  long  will  it  be,  Eliz- 
abeth, before  they  make  my  hair  as  gray  as  yours 
with  their  nonsense?"  And  old  Elizabeth  had 
said :  *'  Well,  we  shall  see  the  sea  at  the  next 
station,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  for  forty  years." 

That  was  not  a  lucky  day  for  Mr.  Ilagbut. 
He  could  not  go  near  any  one  without  being  sym- 
pathized with,  which  was  very  terrible.  Some 
lamented  with  him,  some  piously  congratulated 
him  on  his  escape ;  while  the  more  influential  of 
his  congregation,  those  who  could  not  be  well  re- 
fused, made  him  tell  them  all  about  it.  A  jilted 
man  always  looks  more  or  less  of  a  fool.  The 
world  has  alwavs  put  in  force  its  penalty  of  con- 
tempt against  those  who  are  unsuccessful  in  love 
or  war ;  and  Mr.  Hagbut  knew  that  he  was  un- 
dergoing it,  and,  using  his  vast  powers  of  look- 
ing foolish,  he  really  succeeded  in-doing  so.  A 
most  unsuccessful  day ! 

Meanwhile,  one  thing  was  certain.  Whatev- 
er had  become  of  Rebecca,  she  would  be  perse- 
cuted by  no  more  offers  of  nuirriage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LITTLE  FRIENDS. 

Leader  Street,  Chelsea,  is  one  of  those 
streets  which  utterly  and  entirely  belong  to  the 
poor.  It  is  a  place  where  you  may  see  the  very 
I)oor  at  home  in  person,  and  looking  at  the  stalls 
and  shops  where  they  trafl)c  for  their  daily  bread, 
may  guess  how  hard  it  is  for  them  to  live. 

The  largest  and  most  frequented  shop  in  one 
street  was  the  coal  and  green-grocery  shop,  deal- 
ing also  m  potatoes,  bundles  of  fire-wood,  and 
ginger-beer.  The  grocer's  was  a  Saturday-night 
shop,  as  was  also  the  butcher's.  The  green-gro- 
cer's, however,  supplied  some  littler  want,  which 
might  arrive  at  any  moment.  Half  a  hundred 
of  coals,  a  bundle  of  wood,  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  potatoes,  were  things  in  demand  all  the  week 
round.     Tibbeys  were  seldom  still. 

Tibbey  himself  was  a  very  little  man,  like  an 
innocent  little  bird,  with  a  Httle  hop,  and  a  twit- 
tering way  of  ser^•ing  in  his  shop  that  reminded 
3'ou  of  a  robin  or  some  other  soft-billed  bird. 
Mrs.  Tibbey  was  much  lavger,  blonde,  stout,  and 
gray,  and  she  looked  as  though  she  might  have 
been  something  of  a  beauty  in  her  youth ;  and, 
indeed,  she  was  beautiful  now,  as  far  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gentle  goodness  could  make  her  so. 

This  couple  were  perfectly  devoted  to  one  an- 
other, and  were  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  either. 
In  religion  thev  ware  Primitive  Methodists  j  and 
they  were  childless. 

Except  indeed  by  adoption,  as  it  were.  One 
child,  whom  Mrs.  Tibbey  had  nursed,  was  very 
near  to  both  their  hearts,  and  always  remembered 
in  their  prayers  night  and  morning.  They  had 
risen  from  their  knees,  and  almost  had  her  name 
in  their  mouths  when  the  door  opened  and  she 
stood  before  tliem. 

Rebecca,  ready  dressed  for  traveling.    Before 


they  had  time  to  ejaculate  she  said,  '*  Libber, 
dear,  I  have  run  away  to  you."  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Tibbey,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  folded 
her  in  her  arms. 

"  And  I  want  my  breakfast,  please ;  I  am  so 
hungry.  Please  put  some  more  tea  in,  Mr.  Tib- 
bey, for  I  shall  want  a  deal,  and  I  hate  it  weak. 
And  could  you  let  me  have  the  cat?  Then  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

She  was  as  willful  with  these  good  souls  as  she 
was  at  home ;  but,  ah !  with  what  a  different  will- 
fulness. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  they  began  bustling  about, 
**  I  have  run  right  away,  Mr.  Tibbey.  They  were 
going  to  marry  me  to  Mr.  Hagbut." 

**My  pretty  bird,"  said  Mrs.  Tibbey,  pausing 
in  her  preparations  to  swell  in  pigeon-like  indig- 
nation, and  coo  out  her  wrath,  **my  pretty  love, 
how  dared  they  ?" 

''Like  their  impudence,  was  it  not?"  replied 
Rebecca,  very  anxious  not  to  make  the  matter 
look  too  serious.  "  Well,  you  know  I  was  not 
going  to  stand  that — far  from  it — and  so  I  have 
run  away  to  you,  Libber,  to  make  my  terms 
from  a  <Ustance.  And  you  will  lend  her  to  me 
for  three  days,  won't  you,  Mr.  Tibbey,  just  to 
take  care  of  me  ?" 

"Miss  Rebecca,"  said  the  little  man,  "you 
may,  I  think,  depend  on  Elizabeth,  as  hereto- 
fore, alwavs  doing  what  is  right.  And  what  is 
right  in  tiiis  case,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  that 
she  should  go  with  you  where  you  will,  so  that 
hereafter  the  finger— do  I  use  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression, and  give  offense  ?" 

"Just  what  I  mean,"  cried  Rebecca. 

"  Then  I  will  use  that  strong  expression — that 
the  finger  of  scorn  may  never  be  p'inted.  And 
indeed,"  continued  the  good  little  man,  with  the 
ferocious  air  of  that  most  pugnacious  bird  the 
robin,  "I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would 
dare." 

What  could  Rebecca  do  but  kiss  him  ?  She 
did  it,  however ;  and  Mr.  Tibbey  toasted  a  muf- 
fin with  many  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  as 
though  he  would  say,  "I  shall  have  to  look 
some  of  these  folks  up  some  day,  if  they  don't 
mind  their  manners." 

It  was  a  dingy  little  parlor  enough  (though 
scrupulously  neat),  and  smelt  of  the  stock  in 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  smell  which  I  ha\c 
smelt  elsewhere,  but  have  always,  from  eaily 
association,  associated  with  Leader  Street,  wi- 
derlying  the  whiff  of  red  herring,  cabbage,  and 
coal,  with  perhaps  a  whiff  of  turpentine  from  the 
bundles  of  fire-wood ;  there  was  the  true,  low- 
London  odor  of  soot  and  confined  humanity. 
Yet  what  a  free  little  paradise  it  was  to  Rebec- 
ca! The  inevitable  going  home  was  days  off  in 
the  dim  distance  as  yet.  She  was  free,  and  with 
those  who  loved  her;  her  heart  was  so  light  that 
she  could  have  sung  aloud. 

These  simple,  gentle  Methodists,  primitive  in 
more  than  their  methodism,  saw  nothing  veiy 
extraordinary  in  the  step  which  Rebecca  had 
taken.  It  seemed  to  them  that  she  had  actcl 
with  singular  discretion  in  coming  straight  to 
them.  Living  there  as  they  did,  in  perfect  pu- 
rity and  innocence,  with  sin  and  vice  and  pov- 
erty all  around  them,  they  were  well  used  to 
far  more  terrible  things  than  the  mere  fact  of 
a  young  lady,  sore-bested  by  an  uncongenial 
maiTinge,  taking  refnge  with  them.     Only  one 
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remark  did  Mrs.  Tlbbey  make  on  the  subject  i 
during  break&st.  | 

"  Why,  my  dear  soul,  your  good  pa  must  be 
mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing  I  Why,  he  is  six- 
ty!" 

"  He  is  Tery  rich,"  said  Mr.  Tibbey,  blowing 
a  saucer  of  tea.  '*  He  is  the  richest  minister  in 
that  communion.  He  got  no  less  than  twenty — 
five — thousand — ^pound  with  his  last  wife.  She 
was  the  widder  Ackerman  of  Cheyne  Walk,  and 
he  convinced  her  of  sin,  and  married  her." 

"Law!"  said  Mrs.  Tibbey,  evidently  not  dis- 
inclined to  hear  more.  '*  That  would  be  a  great 
snare  for  a  minister.  Got  all  her  money,  did 
he?" 

"Every  shilling,"  said  Mr.  Tibbey,  holding 
out  his  cup  for  some  more  tea.  "  It  was 
thought  down  the  river-side  way  that  her  cous- 
in, Mrs.  Morley,  would  have  had  some  of  it, 
for  she  brought  him  into  the  house.  But  she 
didn't." 

"What  Mrs.  Morley  was  that?"  asked  K^ 
becca,  interested. 

"  Minister  Morley's  wife  of  Lime*us  *ole,  my 
dear.  '  She  is  dead  some  years  now.  Over- 
worked herself,  trapesing  round  after  him  among 
the  poor  of  his  communion,  as  lives  round  the 
'ole,  and  up  Ratcliff  Ighway,  and  all  along  shore 
there  to  Wapping.  And  she  died,  poor  dear. 
Ah !  the  folks  in  their  communion  say  that  she 
was  never  truly  awakened,  and  fell  away  from 
grace  to  the  extent  of  refusing  tiie  ordinances 
altogether.  But  he  loved  her  as  I  love  Eliza- 
beth.    And  she  died. " 

"I  know  Mr.  Morley,"  said  Rebecca,  eagerly. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  you  know  a  man  who  is  as 
a  sweet  savor  in  Goa  s  nostrils.  He  is  not  of 
our  communion  on  this  earth ;  but  we  shall  know 
him  in  heaven,  and  her  too,  maybe." 

"  What  was  Mr.  Morley  ?"  asked  Rebecca. 

**  A  gentleman,  my  dear." 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Yes,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,"  said  Mr. 
Tibbey;  "with  more  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
world,  and  of  science — falsely  so  called — than  is 
good  for  a  true  Christian ;  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  world  is  vanity. " 

"  I  should  like  to  judge  for  myself  about  that," 
thought  Rebecca. 

"  He  were  a  doctor,  but  he  got  converted,  and 
joined  their  communion.  He  was  from  Cam- 
bridge College — one  of  the  Simonites,  I  think 
they  call  em — but  he  pitched  it  all  up  when  he 
got  converted.  There  is  the  shop.  Now  vou 
and  Elizabeth  see  what  you  are  going  to  do." 
And  so  the  good  man  went  out  to  weigh  coals. 

"Elizabeth,"  said  Rebecca,  "we  must  go  from 
here  this  morning.  Are  yon  afraid  to  go  to 
Broadstairs?" 

*  *  Not  in  the  least.  Would,  indeed,  very  much 
like  it." 

"  Then  get  ready,"  was  all  that  Rebecca  said ; 
and  the  good  woman  departed  to  do  so.  The 
simple  woman  was  entirely  at  the  girl's  disposal. 
She  dreaded  nothing  but  sin,  and  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned  would  have  trusted  her  darling 
any  where.  But  she  knew  also,  that  as  long  as 
she  kept  by  the  girl  her  fair  fame  could  not  be 
touched;  and  she  went  with  cheerful  reckless- 
ness. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  had  found  an  om- 
nibus in  the  King's  Road.     An  hour  and  a  half 


afterward  they  were  whirling  along  throagh  the 
chalk-pits  of  Kent  toward  the  sea.  In  the  even- 
ing they  were  having  tea  together  at  an  open 
window  in  a  little  cottage,  wi£  the  sea  gossiping 
to  them  at  their  feet ;  the  Foreland  a  dim  black 
wall,  close  on  their  right,  and  the  whire-winged 
ships  creeping  away  to  happy  lands,  where  there 
was  no  chapel. and  no  Sundays. 

So  said  Rebecca.  "It  is  good  for  me  to  be 
here,"  she  said;  ^tf  could  stand  every  thing  ex- 
cept that  man,  if  they  would  let  me  come  here 
three  days  in  the  year.  I  could  live  six  months 
in  the  recollection,  and  the  next  six  on  the  an- 
ticipation. Libber,  dear,  let  us  run  away  again 
next  year." 

It  was  pleasant  enongh  by  daylight,  it  was 
pleasant  enough  by  moonlight ;  but  in  the  dark, 
dark  morning,  when  the  moon  was  down,  and 
she  awoke  in  the  dark  in  a  straxfge  room,  how 
was  it  then?  Ghastly,  horrible!  What  fright- 
ful machinery  was  this  she  had  put  in  motion 
for  the  temporary  destruction  of  her  own  good 
name  and  her  father's  ?  And  how  was  it  at  that 
weary,  ghostly  old  house  at  Walham  Green? 
What  were  they  saying  of  her?  And  she  must 
go  back  to  it  in  three  days — a  ruined  girl.  Would 
she  dare  do  so  ?  or  would  she  die  of  fright,  of 
sheer  terror,  as  she  approached  it  ?  There  was 
the  horrible  old  house,  and  there  waited  her  an- 
gry father  at  the  door.  She  had  only  taken  the 
sole  means  to  save  herself  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death  ;  and  now,  in  the  darkness,  she  felt  like  a 
murderess  and  an  outcast.  What  had  she  done 
that  God  should  plague  her  so  ? 

She  could  lie  no  longer  in  her  horror.  She 
rose  and  went  to  the  window.  The  very  blessed 
sea  talked  no  longer  under  her  windows,  but  had 
gonefiur  out  on  to  the  sands,  and  was  whispering 
there.  There  was  no  light  in  the  sky,  and  there 
was  darkness  and  terror  in  her  soul.' 

Darkness  and  terror!  The  crowning  horror 
in  Frankenstein  is  the  closed  room  where  the 
monster  must  be.  Her  crowning  horror  was  the 
old  house  at  Walham  Green,  to  which  she  must 
return  and  meet  her  father.  The  men  who 
study  a  certain  kind  of  wickedness  say  that  what 
is  wanted  with  women  is  opportunity.  I  believe 
that  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hagbut  had  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  and  had 
pressed  his  suit  just  then,  poor  Rebecca  would 
have  accepted  him  and  thanked  him.  As  she 
was  in  the  dark,  in  the  strange  room,  that  man, 
coarse  brute  as  he  was,  would  have  been  a  re- 
lease from  the  closed,  dull,  disgraced  house  at 
home,  with  all  its  traditions  and  respectabilities 
violated  in  her  wildly  audacious  person. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  RETURN. 

These  were  night-thoughts,  how  different  were 
those  of  the  day !  The  sea  had  come  back  and 
was  rippling  and  plashing  crisply  at  her  feet. 
The  bright  sun  was  overhead,  and  a  brisk  east 
wind  was  driving  the  ships  past  the  downs  and 
down  the  channel  A  pleasant  sight.  The  out- 
ward-bound ones,  full- breasted,  crowded  with 
canvas,  gay ;  the  home-going  ones,  sailless,  mel- 
ancholy, towed  by  steamers  against  the  wind; 
however,  one  need  only  look  at  the  outward- 
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bound  ones  just  now,  in  three  days*  tune  one 
may  think  of  the  others. 

Many  ships  went  to  and  fro  before  Rebecca 
was  tired  of  looking  at  them.  She  got  more  and 
more  interested  in  them  as  time  went  on,  ask- 
ing all  manner  of  questions  about  them  from  the 
bc^tmen  and  others  on  the  beach ;  simple  cock- 
ney questions,  which  puzzled  those  she  asked  in 
her  very  simplicity ;  even  when  her  weary  head 
was  turned  homeward  ihejt^r&re  still  in  her 
mind's  eye. 

Her  despair  at  going  back  was  so  dull  that  it 
was  nearly  painless.  '*What  signifies  a  little 
agony  more  or  less  ?"  Here,  however,  had  been 
three  days  from  which  they  could  not  deprive 
her ;  they  would  last  her  a  long  time  these  three 
days. 

She  came  home  about  nine  oVlock  on  the  Sat- 
urday nighL  Her  father  opened  the  door,  and 
she  passed  in  quite  sUently,  and  taking  off  her 
bonnet,  sat  down,  whereupon  her  sister  Caroline 
began  to  cry,  which  assisted  Mr.  Turner  in  open- 
ing the  conversation. 

"You  nmy  well  cry,  my  poor  child,"  he  be- 
gan; "you  must  be  worn  out  with  thb  three 
days'  anxiety,  my  dear ;  your  sister  seems  none 
the  worse  for  her  disgraceful  escapade." 

"I  am  hungry  and  I  want  my  supper,"  was 
all  she  said.  "You  can  scold  while  I  eat  it. 
Only  make  a  finish  and  end  of  it  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

"Kebecca,  where  have  you  been,  and  what 
have  you  been  doing?"  said  her  fiuher. 

"I  am  not  going  to  tell  yon,"  she  replied; 
"  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word." 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Hagbut's  visits  have 
permanently  ceased,  in  consequence  of  your  ex- 
traordinary conduct,  and  that  your  cluuracter  is 
not  worth  f^ar/" 

"It  was  you  who  drove  me  to  this  course  by 
your  cruel  abetting  t>f  that  most  unnatural  mar- 
riage. If  my  mother  had  been  alive  you  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  it.  Have  you  any  thing 
more  to  say  ?" 

"I  have,"  said  Turner,  getting  thoroughly  an- 
gry; "vour  sister's  character  and  position  are 
affected."" 

"What,  old  Carry;  why  what  has  she  been 
doing?" 

"I  mean  that  her  position  is  affected  through 
you.  Are  you  aware  that  young  Mr.  Vergril 
seemed  exceedingly  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
your  sister,  and  that  your  behavior  has  rendered 
such  a  course  impossible  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber of  such  an  exceedingly  strict  family  ? 

"Give  Carry  the  money  you  were  going  to 
give  me  in  addition  to  her  own,  and  he  will 
come  fast  enough.  111  warrant  you.  My  poor 
old  Carrv,"  she  went  on,  kissing  her  sister,  "  I 
hope  I  have  not  lost  you  your  sweet -heart. 
Tiiey  drove  me  to  it,  you  know." 

Carry  only  introduced  an  imbecile  whimper 
into  her  crying,  as  though  she  had  been  playing 
the  organ  and  pulled  out  another  stop.  The 
stop  would  not  go  in  again,  and  so  she  arose 
swiftly  and  went  hysterically  up  stairs. 

"Poor  Carry,"  said  Rebecca,  dolefully,  "I 
am  very  sorry  for  her ;  she  would  have  liked  the 
persistent  self-inflicted  misery  of  that  Vergril 
family,  and  would  have  enjoyed  herself  thor- 
oughly." So  saying,  she  rose  and  rang  the  bell, 
and  when  the  maid  came,  ordered  supper. 


When  the  maid  was  gone  Mr.  Turner  had  a 

few  more  words  to  say.      "You  are  carrying 

matters  coolly,  Rebecca.    But  thei-e  is  one  thing 

I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand.     The  next 

i  time  you  leave  my  house  >nthout  my  peimission 

'  you  leave  it  for  good." 

I  "I  quite  understand  that!  You  drove  mc 
I  out  of  it,  and  I  went  for  my  own  purposes.  I 
;  shall  not  go  again.  Have  you  any  thing  more 
'to  say?" 

"  Nothing  at  present" 

"This  may  seem  an  unpropitions  time  to  say 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I  will  say  it,  never- 
theless," resumed  Rebecca,  very  quietly  and 
calmly.  "Father,  I  remember  something,  and 
I  know  more.  I  know  that  this  has  always  been 
a  miserable  and  most  unhappy  house.  I  know 
that  you  and  my  mother  were  bitter  enemies,  in- 
stead of  being  as  husband  and  wife  should  be. 
I  know  that  all  your  recollections  of  my  poor 
mother  are  painful,  revolting,  shocking;  and  I 
know  that  I  being  like  her  in  person  and  temper 
have  kept  them  alive.  We  have  never  been 
friends.  Say  that  it  has  been  my  fault.  I  say 
that  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  wish  to  be  friends ;  I 
am  sick  of  this  everlasting  antagonism  of  will  be- 
tween us ;  it  has  done  no  good.  I  have  resisted 
you,  but  you  are  as  obstinate  as  e\'er ;  you  have 
tried  to  coerce  me,  with  what  success  I  leave  the 
Uist  three  days  to  tell.  Why  should  this  battle 
— this  unnatural  battle  go  on  ?  Can  not  you  let 
me  love  you?  Such  a  little  yielding  on  your 
part  would  make  a  heaven  out  of  this  most  notiser- 
able  world.     Will  you  answer  ?" 

Not  one  word  would  he  answer,  except  to  sny, 
"  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  advance  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  left  here  three  days  ago  a  desperate, 
hardened  woman,  casting  my  good  name  to  the 
winds  to  save  myself  from  a  fiite  worse  than 
death,  which  you  had  prepared  for  me.  Dming 
those  three  days  I  have  been  lapped  in  love — a 
love  abundant  and  never  failing,  and  surrounded 
by  a  religion  purer  and  gentler  than  yours,  fa- 
ther ;  a  religion  which  hopeth  all  things,  and  be- 
lieveth  all  things.  And  in  spite  of  my  cold  bear- 
ing and  my  hard  words,  I  have  come  back  soft- 
ened and  purified.  Father,  life  is  not  so  very 
long,  and  we  shall,  I  suppose,  never  part  again. 
If  I  have  said  hard  and  bitter  things  since  I  came 
into  the  house,  will  you  forgive  them  me  as  I  for- 
give what  you  have  said,  and  let  us  learn  to  love 
one  another?" 

No.  His  heart  was  dumb  to  it.  He  had  nev- 
er yielded  to  the  mother,  was  it  likely  he  would 
yield  to  the  daughter  ?  He  told  her  in  a  surly 
voice  to  show  her  repentance  and  amendment  by 
duty  and  obedience,  and  then  began  his  supper, 
as  she  did  also,  feeling  obstinate,  angry,  and  hu- 
miliated, but  aJso  having  "a  mighty  disposition 
to  ciy." 

She  spoke  next,  hard  as  iron.  "My  health 
will  suffer  if  I  am  entirely  confined  to  this  house, 
and  you  would  scarcely  wish  that.  May  I  walk 
up  and  down  the  lane  if  I  promise  not  to  go  out 
of  it  ?  You  may  set  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper 
to  watch  me,  if  you  like ;  or,  if  you  think  it 
worth  having,  I  will  give  you  my  word  of  hon- 
or." 

"  You  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  lane  to  the 
other,  but  no  further.  Ill  have  no  scandals  any 
more.  I  ain't  so  rich  as  some  think,  but  I'm 
well  trusted— very  few  dream  how  much.     And 
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my  good  name  is  more  precious  to  me  than  any 
money.  And  I've  tried  to  keep  it  good, "  he  went 
on,  in  a  loud  excited  manner.  "And  any  other 
would  have  made  thousands  where  I've  made 
hundreds;  and  no  one  has  ever  dragged  my 
name  in  the  dirt  except  your  mother  and  you. 
And  I  seiTed  God  faithful,"  he  went  on,  now  be- 
ginning to  weep,  poor  fellow.  "And  I  tried  to 
keep  m^  name  clean :  the  greatest  in  the  land 
have  said  to  me,  *  Turner,  you  are  not  a  lawyer, 
you  know,  you  are  a  friend,  we  can  trust  you 
here,  your  name  is  unspotted ;'  and  God  has  af- 
flicted me  like  this.  First  your  mother,  and  then 
you." 

Rebecca's  bolder  and  more  generous  nature, 
which  indeed  was  ill-directed,  the  main  cause  of 
her  petulance,  was  thoroughly  aroused.  She 
went  to  him  and  took  both  his  hands,  saying, 
quickly : 

"Father!  father!  your  good  name  shall  not 
suffer  from  me.  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  day. 
I  can  prove  my  innocence  at  any  moment.  l3o 
you  think  that  /  have  done  any  thing  unworthy 
of  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  did  not  have  my 
proofs  behind  me  as  clear  as  noon  ?" 

"  Proofs !  silly  girl,  yes ;  but  who  will  believe 
them  ?  You  little  know  this  wretched  world  and 
its  tongues.  Do  you  think  that  any  thing  will 
ever  quiet  old  Russel  and  old  Soper  s  tongues  ? 
You  are  a  fool  if  you  do." 

**  And  who  are  they?"  asked  Rebecca,  loftily. 

"The  tongues  of  Uie  world  we  live  in.  Tlie 
tongues  which  would  turn  against  me  fi.st  of  all, 
and  ruin  me  in  our  religious  connection,  if  any 
thing  went  wrong.  You  don't  know  the  world, 
and  are  a  fooL" 

"I  wish  you  had  been  away  with  me  these 
three  days,  father;  you  might  have  got  to  de- 
spise this  little,  squalid  world  of  ours." 

But  he  remained  sulky  and  silent.  Yet  in  a 
surly  strange  manner  he  took  her  into  his  confi- 
dence before  he  went  to  bed. 

"  Yon  are  a  bold,  courageous  girl,"  he  growled. 
"I  needn't  ask  that,  this  week's  experience  shows 
that." 

"I  believe  that  I  have  good  courage,  father." 

"That's  lucky,  because  your  sister  Carry  is  a 
nen-ons  fooL  And  yon  are  a  light  sleeper,  too, 
1  know." 

"  Yes,  the  slightest  thing  awakes  me." 

"Then  see  if  you  can  make  yourself  useful. 
If  you  hear  the  very  slightest  noise  in  the  night, 
you  run  to  my  bedroom  just  as  you  are,  shake 
me,  and  pull  me  out  of  bed.  You  will  find  a 
light  burning.  I  am  apt  to  be  mazed  and  stupid 
when  fii-st  awakened.  Are  yon  afraid  of  fire- 
arms?" 

"  I  never  saw  any.  I  will  do  what  you  tell 
me.     I  will  trust  you  thoroughly." 

He  went  to  a  drawer  in  the  side-board,  and  came 
back  with  a  Deanoand  Adams  revolver  in  his  hand. 

"See  here,"  he  said.  "If  I  am  not  fairly 
awake,  you  will  find  this  on  the  stand  by  my 
bed's  heEid.  If  any  man  comes  into  my  room 
before  I  am  ready,  take  it — so — hold  the  barrel 
toward  him — so — ^and  keep  pulling  the  trigger 
back — so.  And  screech  murder  the  while.'  Can 
you  do  that?" 

"I  will  try.  But  why  is"  this?  Have  you 
much  money  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Money  and  worse." 

"  Could  you  not  pay  it  into  the  banker's?" 


"No,  I  daren^t  I  know  too  much.  You 
would  not  be  fool  enough  to  talk  of  this  ?" 

"  Is  it  likely  ?"  she  said,  smiling.  * '  Will  you 
say  good-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  say  good-night.  But  mind,  your 
treatment  depends  on  your  behavior.  If  you 
think  you  are  forgiven,  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken.     I'll  have  obedience." 

And  so  he  went.  And  she  began  putting  away 
the  consumable  portions  of  the  banquet,  that  por- 
tion of  the  family  supplies  which,  by  a  fiction  cur- 
rent in  such  houses,  the  little  servant  is  supposed 
habitually  to  pick  and  steal  (their  little  servant 
would  as  lief  have  eaten  molten  lead).  She  had 
put  away  the  cheese,  the  sugar,  the  whisky,  and 
had  locked  the  cupboard.  She  had  got  the  ham, 
the  loaf,  and  the  lettuce  on  a  tray,  and  was 
starting  down  stairs  to  lock  them  up' in  the  lard- 
er away  from  the  cat,  who  was  all  the  time  play- 
ing a  game  combined  of  cat's-cradle  and  puss-in- 
the-comer  between  her  feet,  mewing  in  a  bland 
whisper,  when  she  drove  the  trny  into  her  father's 
chest,  and  brought  him  up  short.  "Ho!"  he 
said.    "  Putting  the  things  away.   That's  right." 

The  cat  at  once  intertwined  herself  between  his 
legs  and  amicably  tripped  him  up. 

"Bother  the  cat  I"  he  exclaimed;  "but  she 
reminds  me,  though.  I  don't  want  t6  make  it 
any  duller  than  I  can  for  you,  Rebecca ;  only  I 
will  have  order  kept.  You  asked  me  last  year  if 
you  might  have  a  dog.    Ai}d  I  said  no." 

"You  did." 

"  I  say  yes  now.  Yon  can  have  a  dog,  if  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  you — ** 

"  May  I  have  a  large  one,  or  a  little  one?" 

"  Any  size ;  bnt  let  him  be  a  barker,  a  tearer, 
a  dog  that  never  sleeps.  Silcox  has  got  dogs  that 
would  tear  the  heart's  lire  out  of  a  man,  if  he  bent 
his  black  brows  at  them,  and  the  other  day  I  saw 
his  grandchildren  playing  at  horses  with  them. 
Get  a  dog  like  that,  if  yon  can ;  bat  get  a  bariter. " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TRB  HEW  LIFE. 

In  the  whole  history  of  insurrections  I  honestly 
believe  that  comparatively  few  are  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. The  position  of  the  insurgent  party  is, 
in  most  instances,  after  a  short  time  bettered. 
The  fact  is,  one  would  fancy  that  no  government 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  many  serious  insurrec- 
tions, and  therefore,  as  soon  as  its  stomach  or  its 
safety  will  allow,  gives  magnanimously  what  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  refuse  to  a  high-spirited 
and  well-organized  minority — ^hke  Rebiecca. 

Her  insurrection  was  not  entirely  without  its 
fruits.  If  you  come  to  consider,  a  daughter  who 
has  shown  herself  able  and  willing,  under  provo- 
cation, to  absent  herself  promptly  and  secretly 
from  home — making  you  look  like  a  fool,  and 
harassing  you  with  inexorable  terrors — is  by  no 
means  a  young  lady  to  be  trifled  with.  I  once, 
in  the  range  of  my  own  personal  experience, 
knew  a  young  lady  of  tender  years,  in  a  certain 
school,  who  had  the  singular  physical  power  of 
being  very  ill  under  the  slightest  contradiction ; 
I  mean  ill  as  people  are  ill  off  the  North  Foreland. 
That  child  ruled  the  school,  and  learned  just  what 
she  chose — which  was  nothing. 

Turner  was  going  to  have  no  more  escapades 
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in  his  house.  If  Rehecca  had  only  known  her 
power  she  might  have  done  pretty  mach  as  she 
liked,  but  she  did  not  know  it  Her  feeling 
was,  that  she  had  utterly  overstepped  natural 
bounds,  and  had  been  on  the  whole,  for  her 
father,  kindly  received  home.  Her  feeling  about 
her  esci^Nide  was  one  of  sheer  terror,  now  that 
the  old  manner  of  life  was  all  around  her.  It 
would  take  a  still  more  dreadful  provocation  to 
make  her  take  such  a  step  again. 

Women,  trained  for  so  many  centuries  to  en- 
tire dependence,  are  not  good  at  a  long,  steady 
defiance  to  association  and  habiL  That  they  are 
capable  of  it,  the  whole  world  knows ;  but  if  it 
is  forced  on  them  the  sustained  effort  which  it 
costs  them  makes  them  coarse,  fierce,  and  un- 
womanly. This  continual  effort  of  defiance  will 
soon  make,  from  habit,  a  woman's  voice  hoarse 
and  manlike. 

Rebecca  happily  escaped  ibis.  Her  father  had 
yielded,  grudgingly,  indeed,  yet  still  had  yielded; 
more  than  she  had  hoped  for.  Her  condition  was 
improved.  The  heretofore  forbidden  lane,  with 
nil  its  wonders,  was  at  all  events  hers  now.  With 
fresh  healthy  ntality,  with  the  curiosity  toward 
the  world  and  its  ways  of  a  child  in  the  wood, 
thb  lane,  with  its  swarming,  dirty  population, 
was  as  a  deeply  interesting  book  to  her,  which 
she  was  eager  to  read. 

She  was  the  first  moving  in  the  household  on 
Monday  morning:  the  intervening  Sunday  she 
had  passed  in  bed.  She  roused  the  maid,  and 
left  the  others  sleeping.  When  they  came  down 
there  was  breakfast  ready,  the  Bible  set  by  his 
plate,  her  father  s  boots  in  their  place,  the  news- 
|)aper  warmed  and  ready  for  him,  and  his  rasher 
uf  bacon  hot  in  the  fender.  These  facts,  being 
taken  by  the  allied  powers  as  denoting  contrition 
on  her  part,  were  received  by  her  father  in  dumb 
silence,  and  bv  good  Carry,  who  always  trumped 
her  father's  tnck,  by  a  wondering  sniff  or  two. 

She  did  not  care.  She  was  to  go  into  the  lane, 
nnd  have  a  dog  of  her  own.  Hagbut  was  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  she  would  soon  win  these  two  over. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  which  Mr.  Turner 
had  to  I'ead  that  morning  was  rather  unpropitious 
to  his  purpose  of  twisting  a  moral  out  of  it  to  hurl 
at  Rebecca's  head.  It  was  the  journey  of  Jonah 
to  Nineveh.  He  thought  that  he  should  have  to 
leave  her  moral  exercitation  to  the  prayer,  when, 
stumbling  on,  he  come  to  the  fact  that  Jonah  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly, 
exactly  the  time  which  Rebecca  had  been  away. 
He  emphasized  this  point  so  strongly,  and  paused 
so  long,  that  Carry  groaned,  and  the  little  maid 
— ^aroused  suddenly  from  the  orthodox  religious 
coma,  into  which  she  always  fell  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  any  form  of  worship,  public  or  private — 
exclaimed,  **  Laws  a  mercy  me !" 

It  was  a  great,  though  unforeseen,  point  or 
hit,  this  suggested  parallel  between  Jonah  and 
Rebecca;  but  Mr.  Turner  was  too  old  a  hand 
not  to  see  that  it  would  not  hold  water  too  far. 
Rebecca  thought  that  he  would  have  twisted  it 
into  the  prayer ;  but  he  knew  better.  He  start- 
ed from  an  entirely  new  basis  of  operations.  **  It 
don't  matter,"  said  Rebecca;  *^I  shall  catch  it 
somehow."  And  so,  when  her  father  said,  "  Let 
us  pray,"  ^he  knelt  down,  wondering  how  he  was 
going  to  do  it. 

He  led  up  to  his  theme  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.     It  was  feebly  like  some  Scotch  ser- 


mons, which  one  dimly  remembers.  You  know 
the  preacher's  theme  from  his  text,  and  you  h^r 
him  go  away  into  subjects  apparently  irrelevant, 
possibly  three  vague  themes,  which  seem  to  have 
no  relation  to  his  text.  You  sit  puzzled,  and  yet 
pleased,  while  he  spins  his  first  crude  mass  of 
yam  off  into  a  single  thread  and  leaves  it  Then 
he  spins  you  another  heap  of  yam  into  a  thread ; 
and  leaving  that,  another ;  and  then,  taking  his 
three  threads,  he  spins  them  into  a  cord,  which 
brings  you  back  to  his' original  proposition  and 
his  text  Then  you  take  out  your  watch,  and 
find  that  you  have  been  sitting,  with  your  intel- 
lect at  its  highest  power,  for  one  hour  or  so,  and 
have  thought  it  twenty  minutes.  A  good  Scotch 
sermon  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  The  Scotch 
are  not  considered  to  be  devoid  of  brains,  and 
they  like  them. 

Tumor's  prayer  had  no  similarity  to  a  good 
Scotch  sermon  more  than  this.  Rebecca  luiew 
that  she  would  be  his  theme,  and  wondered  how 
he  would  handle  it.  He  handled  it  well  enough 
for  an  Englishman.  A  Scotchman  or  a  French 
preaching  priest  would  have  done  it  better ;  but 
it  was  creditable  in  a  mere  amateur. 

Turner  began  by  airing  the  old  question  of  the 
permission  of  eiil.  The  higher  power  doubtless 
knew  best,  he  wished  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take about  that ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he.  Tur- 
ner, did  beg  and  pray  the  First  Cause  to  recon- 
sider his  opinions,  and  take  to  governing  the 
universe  more  in  accordance  with  his.  Turner'^, 
ideas  than  heretofore.  He  proceeded  to  offer  a 
singular  number  of  practical  suggestions  to  the 
Fii-st  Cause,  which  he  hoped  might  be  practical- 
ly attended  to  on  the  first  opportunity.  And 
then  he  began  to  draw  up  to  Rebecca,  who  knelt 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  wondering  what  he 
was  going  to  say. 

It  was  in  the  thanksgiving  part  of  the  prayer 
that  he  overthrew  and  demolished  Rebecca,'  to 
her  great  admiration  and  wonder.  She  had  be- 
gun to  think  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her  alone 
altogether,  for  she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  could  have  any  great  thanksgiving  to 
make  on  her  account;  but  when  he  began  to 
thank  the  First  Cause  for  such  afflictions  as  had 
been  sent  him,  and  also  for  the  strength  which 
had  been  given  to  him  in  bearing  them,  she  saw 
how  he  was  going  to  do  it — and  admired. 

She  wondered  much  at  his  ingenuity  in  attack- 
ing her  under  a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Deity.  She  wondered  still  more  at  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  details ;  but  what  she  admired  most  of 
all  was  the  singular,  self-complacent  egotism 
which  underlay  his  whole  prayer,  and  which 
cropped  up  at  every  point  She  knew  of  old  her 
father's  habit,  common  enough  to  men  who  live 
in  a  little  world,  of  talking  of  himself  to  other 
men ;  but  to  hear  him,  while  attacking  her,  point 
out  his  manifest  excellences  to  the  Deity,  and 
then  compare  himself  to  a  miserable  worm,  filled 
her  with  pure  astonishment  She  had  never  be- 
fore seen  how  entirely  her  father  was  given  to 
self-worship.  Abraham's  pleading  was  reason- 
able ;  her  father's  was  utterly  unreasonable. 
When  he  came  to  the  ultimate  point  of  summing 
up  his  utterly  blameless  life,  and  thanking  Prov-* 
idence  for  afilicting  him  with  an  undntiful  and 
rebellious  daughter  to  keep  him  from  the  sin  of 
self-glorification,  she  was  pained  and  dazed. 
She  wanted  to  love  him ;  how  could  she  when  he 
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was  no  far  from  all  else  that  she  loved  ?  Her  fa- 
ther's religious  exercise  this  morning  had  by  no 
means  a  good  effect  on  her.  She  was  angry  and 
sulky  when  she  rose  from  her  knees. 

And  she  had  meant  to  be  so  good.  She  left 
Carry  to  administer  the  little  cares  of  domestic 
life  which  she,  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  had 
prepared.  She  was  silent  and  angry,  and  her 
father  congratulated  himself  on  having  brought 
her  to  a  sense  of  sin.  He  had  brought  her  to  a 
deep  hatred  of  his  form  of  religion. 

She  ate  her  breakfast  in  silence,  but,  keeping 
in  mind  the  admissions  of  last  night,  saw  that 
they  must  be  kept  before  him.  Toward  the  end 
of  breakfast  she  said, 

*^  I  am  to  have  a  dog ;  and  I  am  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  lane ;  that  is  allowed.  I  wish  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  come  to  under  which 
I  was  not  to  be  prayed  at  bv  pa  before  the  maid, 
but  that,  I  suppose,  is  hopdess.  I  can  only  say 
that,  if  it  happens  again,  I  shall  rise  from  my 
knees  and  wsdk  in  the  lane.    I  hate  it." 

**  My  dearest  Rebecca !"  said  poor  Carry. 

**  You  may  well  say  your  dearest  Bebecca,  you 
two,'*  said  Rebecca,  sullenly.  *'  I  meant  to  be 
ns  good  as  gold  this  morning,  and  submit,  and 
be  cheerful,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I 
wish  it  understood  that  I  will  not  be  prayed  at 
by  pa,  and  thanksgivinged  for  by  pa,  or  any  one 
else,  r  may  as  wdl  state  my  intentions  at  once. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  very  shortly  I  shall 
join  the  communion  of  the  Primitive  Methodists. " 

This  was  not  quite  such  a  dreadful  threat  to 
Mr.  Turner  as  it  was  to  Carry.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Turner  reflected,  the  poor  little  Primitives  were 
a  low  and  poor  sect,  and  the  secession  of  one  of 
the  members  of  his  household  from  a  sect  so  rich 
as  his,  small  though  it  was,  a  sect  which  nearly 
rivaled  the  National  Church,  would  be  as  sad  a 
thing  as  the  secession  of  an  ultra-evangelical  in 
the  National  Church  to  Wesleyanism  or  the  Bap- 
tists. Yet,  after  all,  if  she  did  go,  it  would  be 
one  way  of  accounting  for  her  eccentricity.  He 
put  on  his  boots  and  went  to  business  in  tolerable 
humor.  If  she  did  not  do  worse  than  go  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  if  that  abominably 
sleepy  policeman  would  keep  his  eye  on  the 
house  for  a  few  months,  matters  would  right 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


LORD   DUCETOT. 


The  moment  that  Turner  had  shaken  the  dust 
of  his  ow^n  house  off  his  feet,  the  little  anxieties 
of  that  house  were  cast  in  the  back-ground,  and 
he  was  in  another  world.  For,  to  tell  the  truth, 
at  this  very  time  Turner's  religion,  and  Turner's 
domestic  troubles,  were  actually  swamped  in  an- 
other great  matter — had  become  for  a  time,  as  it 
were,  relaxations.  The  man  was  living  two  dis- 
connected lives  (unless  Rebecca  could  connect 
them),  and  the  least  disagreeable  was  to  him  al- 
most a  relaxation.  This  great  matter  shall  de- 
velop itself. 

On  Walham  Green  he  caught  the  white  Put- 
ney omnibus  as  usual ;  but  not  as  usual  did  it 
drop  him  at  the  bottom  of  Chancery  Lane.  He 
got  out  at  Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  made 
his  way  quickly  to  a  private  house  in  Duke  Street, 
St.  James. 

B 


"Is  Lord  Ducetoy  up?"  he  asked  of  the 
quiet-looking  servant  in  black  who  came  to  the 
door. 

Lord  Ducetoy  was  up,  hall  finished  breakfast, 
and  was  ready  for  Mr.  Turner.  He  was  shown 
up  stairs  into  Lord  Ducetoy's  presence,  and  he 
looked  on  him  with  very  great  curiosity. 

A  handsome,  well-made  young  man  enough, 
light  in  hair,  blonde  in  mustache,  with  the  deep 
brown  of  the  Western  prairies  still  on  his  i&ce ; 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  lovingly  wiping  a  gun  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

"How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  Mr.  Turner?"  said 
Lord  Ducetoy.  *  *  Thanks  for  coming  so  prompt- 
ly, for  I  am  in  trouble." 

**  In  trouble,  my  lord  ?"  said  Turner,  veiy  seri- 
ously.    *  *  Please  tell  me  how. " 

^'Well,  it  seems  that  I  have  not  got  any 
money." 

''Your  lordship  has  plenty  of  money.  I  can 
let  your  lordship  have  a  thousand  pounds  at  this 
moment." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would.  I  wrote  a  check 
for  a  hundred  pounds  on  my  uncle.  Sir  Gorhara 
Philpott,  yesterday,  and  they  have  cashed,  it  cer- 
tainly. But  they  have  written  to  me  to  say,  as 
there  is  only  £37  10s.  in  their  hands,  they  re- 
quest, either  that  more  money  may  be  paid  in, 
or  that  our  account  may  be  closed." 

"Oh,  that  is  their  move,  is  it?"  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

"That  is  their  move,  my  dear  Mr.  Turner," 
said  Lord  Ducetoy. .  "  Rather  a  disagreeable 
one  for  me.  You  must  know,  as -my  uncle's  old 
man  of  business,  that  I  never  expected  to  come 
into  this  earldom  and  this  money.  My  uncle's 
death  was  utterly  unexpected;  my  cousin's  death 
at  Madeira  equally  so.  I  was  hammering  about 
in  Canada,  trying  to  invest  a  certain  thousand 
pounds  I  had  so  as  to  bring  me  in  a  living,  when 
I  suddenly  found  myself  an  earl,  with  a  consider- 
able income.  Coming  home,  I  find  my  check 
nearly  dishonored,. at  my  own  uncle's,  for  one 
hundred  pounds.  I  am  a  quiet  fellow,  but  must 
live.     I  should  be  glad  of  some  money." 

"There  is  plenty  of  money,"  said  Turner.  . 

"I  should  like  to  see  some  of  it,"  said  Lord 
Ducetoy. 

Turner  sat  musing  and  looking  at  Lord  Duce- 
toy for  some  little  time.     At  last  he  said : 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  your  estates  are 
rather  heavily  mortgaged?" 

"I  have  heard  as  much.** 

"And  that  the  mortgages  are  held  by  Sir 
Gorham  Philpott  &  Co.  ?" 

Lord  Ducetoy  had  not  heard  that. 

"Do  you  know  that  Sir  Gorham  Philpott  & 
Co.  are  now  Sir  Gorham  Philpott  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited?" 

Lord  Ducetoy  laughed,  and  said  "  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact ;  buf  that  their  ideas 
of  credit  were  certainly  limited," 

"They  are,  my  lord,"  said  Turner.  **For 
limited  liability  is  only  another  name  for  un- 
limited irresponsibility.  Do  you  know  nothing 
of  the  family  jewels,  of  the  family  papers  ?" 

"  I  know  that  there  are  great  jewels,  and  cash, 
and  papers.    I  suppose  they  are  at  the  banker's. " 

*  *  My  lord,  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
are  at  my  house.  My  lord,  the  limited  bank, 
long,  really  bankrupt,  which  has  been  trading  un- 
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der  the  name,  once  respectable,  of  Sir  Gorham 
Pbilpott,  holds  the  mortgages  on  joar  estates, 
about  the  only  asset  thejr  hare.  It  has  not 
seemed  to  me  expedient  to  break  with  them,  and 
bank  with  another  house,  lest  they  should  incon- 
veniently foreclose.  But  I  have  kept  all  out  of 
their  hands  that  I  could.  I,  as  executor  un- 
der your  uncle's  will,  have  received  the  plate, 
the  jewels,  the  deeds,  under  my  own  roof;  and 
the  responsibility  of  them  is  turning  me  gray." 

''Could  we  not  send  them  to  Child's,  or  to 
Dmmmond's  ?" 

"My  lord,  we  owe  Philpott's  money — a  great 
deal,  I  doubt." 

«*Can  wepay  it?" 

"Yes,  we  can  pay  it.  But  their  name  is — 
and  when  the  smash  comes,  we  mast  take  our 
chance  with  the  others.  I  don't  want  our  jewels 
and  plate  to  be  put  into  their  bankruptcy.  ' 

"Then  keep  them  where  they  are,  said  Lord 
Ducetoy.  "  I  can  trust  you."  And  he  whistled 
as  he  rubbed  his  gun,  and  said,  laughing :  "  Well, 
I  suppose  now  I  have  got  money,  I  shall  never 
be  happy  again.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to 
say,  in  oar  prairie  way,  Mr.  Turner.  My  mo- 
ther says,  that  I  can  trust  you  through  thick  and 
thin ;  and  so  I  mean  to,  for  she  never  was  wrong 
in  her  life.  So  if  yon  find  it  possible,  I  should 
like  to  make  our  relations  as  friendly  as  possible. 
There  is,  by-the-way,  a  touch  of  New  England 
in  that,  because  I  can't  do  without  you.  I  don't 
mean  that  we  are  to  rush  into  one  another's  arms, 
but  if  we  tiT  we  may  get  friendly  in  time,  I  don't 
think  it  will  take  long."  Here  he  got  very  red. 
"I  only  just  remember  my  cousin.  I  hope  to 
know  her  husband  better.  Will  you  dine  with 
my  nM>ther  and  me  to-day  ?" 

Turner  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand, 
looked  him  frankly  in  the  face,  said,  "Did  she 
ask  me?" 

Lord  Ducetoy  nodded. 

"Then  tell  her  No.  It  is  best  all  over  and 
done  with.  Tell  her  also,  that  the  trouble  we 
thought  past  has  begun  again  in  my  daughter. 
Good -by.     You  may  trust  me." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   8KTB  TERRIBB. 

Rebecca's  good-humor  came  back  the  instant 
she  was  outside  the  garden  and  into  the  lane.  She 
had  tempted  Carry  to  come,  but  Carry  wouldn't 
"  You  had  better  come,"  said  Rebecca,  "we  shall 
have  some  amusement.  I  am  going  to  Jim  Akin 
about  a  dog,  and  it  will  be  very  pleasant. "  Car- 
ry would  have  liked  to  have  gone  very  much,  but 
she  had  said  that  she  wouldn't  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  consistency,  or,  as  some  low  people 
call  it,  obstinacy,  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  female's  crown ;  so  she  declined  to  enjoy 
herself  with  her  sister :  and  visited  her  self-im- 
posed querulousness  on  the  little  maid. 

Neither  Jim  Akin  nor  Mr.  Spicer  the  sweep 
was  out.  With  Akin  it  was  always  a  slack  day 
on  Mondays,  having  worked  Chelsea,  principally 
Jews  Row  and  Turks  Row,  with  periwinkles, 
whelks,  and  shrimps  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
resting  before  going  out  to  buy  stock  from  the 
market  gardeners.  With  Mr.  Spicer  also  it  was 
a  "clean"  day,  few  owners  of  houses  of  sufii- 


cient  respectability  to  require  their  chimn^s 
swept  by  the  hand  of  a  master  caring  to  make 
preparations  for  the  sweep  on  Sunday  niglit. 

Very  respectable  Mr.  Spicer  looked  in  his  oflT- 
duty  clothes,  comically  unlike  the  hideous  fiend- 
like figure  he  was  when  on  duty.  Rebecca  had 
the  advantage  of  the  respectful  counsel  of  these 
two  excellent  people  on  this  occasion. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer," 
she  said,  after  the  usual  salutation,  "I  want  to 
get  a  dog ;  pa  is  going  to  let  me  keep  a  dog." 

They  were  both  deeply  interested  at  once.  Mr. 
Akin,  being  professionally  more  accustomed  to 
conversation,  dashed  into  the  subject  at  once. 

"  Warmint  or  general.  Miss  ?" 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Rebecca; 
and  BO  Mr.  Spicer,  a  sententious  man,  mucii 
looked  up  to  in  the  Row,  leaned  against  the 
fence  and  defined,  after  the  Aristotelian  method: 

"A  warmint  dog,  Miss,  as  his  name  implies, 
is  a  dog  as  is  kept  for  the  killing  of  warmint 
Now  there's  a  many  kinds  of  'em :  bull-dog,  bull 
terrier,  fox  terrier,  black-and-tan  terrier,  toy, 
dandy,  and  Skye.  Similarly  there's  varieties 
in  the  nature  of  warmint,  as  badger,  pole-cat, 
weasel,  and  rat.  Of  badgers  there  is  country 
badgers  and  old  hands.  Of  pole-cats  there  is 
wild  and  tame.  Of  rats,  why  there's  as  much 
difference  in  rats,  lor'  bless  yon,  as  what  there  is 
in  Christians.  I've  seen  big  rats  as  a  new-bom 
kitten  could  kill ;  and  contrariwise,  one  of  my 
young  men  went  to  enter  a  well-bred  year-old  toy 
with  an  old  rat,  and  I  am  blessed  if  the  dog  didn't 
cut  and  run  for  his  life,  howling  round  the  lanes, 
and  the  rat  after  him." 

"  I  seen  it,"  said  Jim  Akin. 

"  But  I  don't  want  a  dog  to  kill  any  thing," 
said  Rebecca. 

"  Miss  wants  a  general  dog,  I  expect,  miller," 
said  Jim  Akin,  to  the  master  chimney-sweep. 
"  Tip  her  some  of  your  advice  now." 

"General  dogs.  Miss,'*  said  the  miller,  com- 
placently, "is,  like  warmint  dogs,  various ;  and 
I  never  seen  none  that  was  much  count,  takln' 
into  consideration  what  dogs  was  made  for.  Still 
Providence  made  'em,  and  the  fiincy  gives  priaes 
for  em,  similarly  as  they  do  for  fantails  and  pout- 
ers, and  other  rubbish  that  were  only  created  for 
showing  and  dealing.  If  I  had  my  will,  Miss, 
there  should  be  no  prizes  for  any  pigeons  except 
carriers,  and  none  for  any  dogs  except  real  war- 
mint" 

"Greyhounds,"  murmured  Jim  Akin. 

"  And  you  may  add  pointers  and  setters,"  said 
Mr.  Spicer;  "but  they're  gentry  dogs.  When 
you  are  a  gentleman  with  a  moor  in  the  'ilands, 
talk  about  'em ;  not  now." 

"Miss  wouldn't  want  a  fighting  dog?"  sug- 
gested Jim  Akin,  accepting  the  rebuke. 

"Do  she  look  like  it,  neighbor?"  said  Mr. 
Spicer,  almost  severely. 

*  *  A  fighting  dog  ain't  half  a  bad  thing  to  mind 
a  young  lady,  if  she  wanted  to  go  a  walking  far  by 
herself,"  said  Jim  Akin,  not  to  be  entirely  driven 
from  this  point. 

Mr.  Spicer  was  very  fond  of  his  neighbor,  but 
he  had  to  ignore  him,  he  was  getting  low. 

"With  regard  to  general  dogs,  Miss,  which 
were  vour  views  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Rebecca,  " I  should  like  a  dog 
which  would  bark  if  it  heard  a  noise,  and  a  dog 
I  should  be  fond  of.     I  think  I  should  like  a  lit- 
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tie  dog  the  best.  I  think  I  should  like  a  little 
haiiy  dog,  like  the  Queen's  in  the  picture,  you 
know,  which  is  begging  to  the  Macaw  for  its  bis- 
cuit ;  if  it  did  not  cost  too  much." 

I  know  nothing  of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Spicer 
or  Mr.  Akin ;  when  I  am  thrown  against  gentle- 
men in  that  particular  circle  of  society,  I  ask  few 
questions.  If  an  j  of  ourselves  had  no  education, 
and  associated  with,  bought  and  sold  with,  ay, 
and  intermarried  with  the  criminal  classes,  should 
we  look  on  the  lighter  crimes  with  the  same  de- 
testation we  do  now  ?  A  man  whose  wife's  broth- 
er has  been  transported,  and  yet  who  gets  treat- 
ed as  a  respectable  and  trust- worthy  person  by  the 
district  inspector,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  his  way 
meritorious.  If  a  little  stray  dog  follows  him 
home,  or  if  a  strange  pigeon  come  into  his  trap, 
why,  he  is  possibly  not  so  chivalrously  particular 
as  you  or  I  should  be ;  when  you  get  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  criminal  class  you  must  make  al- 
lowances. 

Jim  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer  interchanged  a 
glance,  and  then  Jim  Akin  spoke.  **I  have 
got  a  little  dog  in  my  back-yard,  Miss,  which 
you  might  care  to  look  at." 

"Undeniable  character,"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 
"Never  *tized,  but  character  un-de-niable, 
against  all  the  Fleece  in  creation.'* 

Eebecca  assented  at  once,  and  they  went  in 
through  Jim  Akin's  close-smelling  house,  which 
had  a  mingled  scent  of  washing,  dirt,  children, 
cabbage-stalks,  baby,  and  cheese ;  and  out  into 
the  little  back-yard,  separated  from  the  neigh- 
bors' back-yards  by  a  low,  broken  paling.  There 
was  no  Tegetation  in  it,  except,  at  the  farther 
comer,  an  elder-tree.  And  at  the  foot  of  the 
elder-tree  there  was  an  American  flour-barrel, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  flour-barrel  sat  a  little, 
tiny,  innocent  dog,  chained  up,  and  looking  very 
unhappy. 

It  was  ~a  very  beautiful  Uttle  Skye  terrier,  a 
dog  worth  money,  but  grimed  with  ashes  and 
soot,  unkempt,  unwashed,  utterly  and  entirely 
miserable  and  wobegone.  It  was  a  dog  which 
had  been  cared  for,  and  loved,  and  tended  in  its 
time,  so  carefully  tended,  that  it  had  lost  its  in- 
stinct of  self-care,  and  had  lost  its  mistress,  or 
let  itself  be  stolen,  and  had  come  to  this.  It 
cowered  when  it  saw  Jim  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer ; 
but  when  it  saw  a  lady  with  them  it  looked  up  at 
her  with  its  light  hazel  eyes,  and  held  up  its  poor 
innocent  little  paw. 

Her  father  might  well  call  her  a  fool.  I  sup- 
pose she  was  a  fool  according  to  his  light.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  swell  suddenly  within  her,  and 
her  eyes  not  all  unready  for  tears,  for  the  little 
dog,  out  of  its  misery,  had  appealed  to  her  as 
Friday  did  to  Crusoe.  She  went  straight  to  the 
barrel,  undid  the  dog,  and  took  it  to  her  bosom. 

"I  will  buy  this  dog  of  you,  Mr.  Akin,"  she 
said,  without  turning  round.  ''My  father  will 
pay  for  it.  Send  in  a  moderate  price  to  him,  or 
he  will  not  let  me  have  it.  I  will  pay  the  differ- 
ence.    I  will  hare  this  dog." 

"Will  you  let  me  give  you  the  little  dog?" 
said  a  voice,  close  at  her  elbow. 

She  turned  quickly  round.  It  was  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  the  dissenting  minister,  who  stood  close  be- 
side her. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HR.  HOSLET. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  caught  suddenly  in  a  sen- 
timental mood.  Every  true-bom  Briton  hates 
it  almost  as  much  as  he  hates  being  caught  in 
(respectable)  sin.  Rebecca  had  j  nst  been  caught 
in  a  sentimental  mood  over  a  grimy  Skye  terrier, 
in  company  with  a  chimney-sweep  and  a  coster- 
monger,  by  a  dissenting  minister.  In  the  revul- 
sion brought  on  by  a  nearly  strange  face,  the 
situation,  instead  of  being  really  beautiful,  as  it 
was  one  minute  ago,  was  in  the  bluest  degree 
ridiculous — as  she  thought. 

"How  did  you  come  here,  Mr.  Morley  ?"  she 
asked.     "I  am  surprised." 

"I  came  to  see  you,  and  I  saw  yon  come  in 
here,  and  I  followed  you." 

"I  am  much  obliged.  My  father's  house  is 
over  the  way.  I  think  you  asked  me  if  you 
might  pay  for  this  dog?    My  answer  is.  No. 

"  There  ain't  nothing  to  pay,"  said  Jim  Akin. 
"Miss  has  took  a  fancy  to  the  dog,  and  she  is 
welcome  to  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  give  me 
the  dog  as  a  present  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Miss ;  and  will  swear  to  her  agin 
all  Christendom." 

"I'll  take  it,  Jim  Akin,"  she  said.  "  And  I'U 
never  pay  one  fiirthing  for  it,  except  in  good-will. 
If  I  don  t  pay  you  in  cash,  I  will  pay  you  in  kind. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  chance — 1  will  give  you 
a  five-pound  note  for  this  dog ;  I  will  go  across 
the  street  and  get  it  now." 

"  Won't  take  it,  Miss.  Ill  take  it  out  in 
good-wilL  The  mistake  as  you  gentry  makes," 
continued  Jim  Akin,  speaking  sententiously,  and 
looking  at  Mr.  Morley,  who  certainly  looked  like 
a  gentleman, ' '  is  this :  You  thinks  we're  for  cash, 
and  all  cash ;  and  it  ain't  so.  Fve  got  as  much 
money  as  I  want.  You  gentlemen  as  studies  has 
got  good  words.  Why  can't  you  give  us  some 
of  your  good  words  now  and  again,  in  a  friendly 
way,  the  same  as  I  give  she  the  litde  dog?" 

*'*  Well, "  said  Rebecca,  turning  homeward  with 
her  new  treasure  in  her  arms,  "  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  you  shaU  always  have  good  words  from  me ; 
and  so  good-by.  Mr.  Morley,  I  have  just  been 
so  cross  with  you.  I  am  afraid  you  must  think 
me  very  silly. ' 

"  On  what  grounds  ?" 

"  On  the  grounds  of  being  very  nearly  crying 
for  pity  over  a  poor  lonely  little  dog.  If  your 
life  were  as  lonely  as  mine — " 

"What  then?"  said  Mr.  Morley,  as  they 
crossed  the  street 

"Why  then,  I  fancy,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
do  fancy  that  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  make  a  goose  of  your- 
self over  such  a  matter  as  me." 

"That  is  not  gmmmar,  you  know,  as  it 
stands,"  said  Mr.  Morley. 

"Then  let  it  be  grammar  as  it  sits,"  said  Re- 
becca.    "  You  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  am  afraid  I  do;  and  what  is  more  and 
worse,  I  am  afraid  it  is  trae." 

"Then  you  do  sometimes  make  a  goose  of 
yourself?" 

"  Have  I  not  come  to  see  you  ?" 

"That  is  trae  enough.  Talking  of  geese, 
what  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
water-fowl  ?" 
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''That  a  minister  of  the  gospel  had  better 
mind  his  own  basiness,  and  not  come  to  risit 
houses  where  common  stage-plays  are  read  ha- 
bitually." 

"  Only  one  single  number  of  Knight' a  IUub- 
trated,  I  give  you  my  honor,"  said  Rebecca. 
^^You  have  read  it,  you  know;  at  least,  yon 
seem  pretty  familiar  with  it.  Did  you  realfy 
come  to  see  me  ?" 

"I  did,  indeed." 

"I  have  leave  to  walk  up  and  down  the  hme. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  ?" 

Mr.  Morley  consented  gladly. 

''  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  much,  but  about 
very  many  things.  You  seem  to  have  had  an 
education  different  to— to  the  men  I  have  seen 
here.    For  instance,  you  know  Shakspeare  ?" 

'*  I  know  Shakspeare  very  well," 

''I  know  nothing  of  him  hut  this  one  play. 
And  that  is  so  wonderful — so  utterly  unlike,  both 
in  thought  and  diction,  to  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  before,  that  I  can  nearly  say  it  by  heart. 
Are  the  other  plays  to  be  compared  in  goodness 
to  this  one?" 

"Certainly.  In  perfect  dexterity  and  ele- 
gance, I  rai^  Twelfth  Night  as  high  as  any ; 
but  for  no  other  qndities.  Hamlet  is  the  finest 
of  them  all." 

"  And  what  is  that  about?" 

"The  old  Calvinist  business -r- the  business 
without  beginning  and  without  end  —  which 
keeps  so  many  preachers  on  their  legs,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  let  them  tnm  it  inside  out 
as  often  as  they  will,  there  is  no  answer  to  it. 
Hcunlet,  with  its  beautiful  language  and  deep 
thought,  runs  mainly  on  predestination,  the  per- 
mission of  evil,  and  the  responsibility  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next  of  bad  or  careless  ac- 
tions, committed,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  un- 
avoidably." 

"  And  how  does  Shakspeare  get  us  out  of  the 
old  difficulty,  &miliar  enough  to  me,  I  am  sure  ?" 
asked  Rebecca. 

"  The  characters  all  stab  and  poison  one  an- 
other," said  Mr.  Morley. 

"  Maik  my  words,  Mr.  Morley,"  said  Rebecca, 
stopping  short,  and  stroking  the  head  of  her  lit- 
tle dog,  who,  under  the  impression  that  it  had 
only  been  stolen  once  more  in  a  different  sort  of 
way,  was  low  in  its  little  mind ;  *  *  mark  my  words, 
Mr.  Morley,  that  Shakspeare  was  a  man  not  en- 
tirely deprived  of  understanding.  I  am  aware 
that  you  people  hate  him,  curse  him  from  your 
pulpits,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  man." 

**  I  never  cursed  him,"  said  Morley.  **  I  love 
him." 

"You!"  said  Rebecca.  "I  never  sat  under 
you.  The  man  whom  you  call  your  brother — 
the  man  whose  opinions  you  are  bound  to  in- 
dorse does,  though.  I  mean  the  man  Hagbut, 
for  I  have  heard  him." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HBTTT*8     LOYKR. 

"It  is  not  so  pleasant  in  here  as  in  the  lane," 
said  Rebecca,  leading  the  way  in  to  their  dull, 
narrow-windowed  sitting-room.  "This  is  the 
place  where  I  am  scolded  and  admonished.     I 


sit  here,  do  yon  see,  and  you  sit  there.  Now, 
will  you  please  begin  and  get  it  over." 

"  Can  you  suppose  that  I  mean  to  scold  you  ?*' 
he  said. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  have  come  conmiissioned 
by  my  father  to  see  after  my  spiritual  Ktate,"  she 
replied.  *  *  Are  ^'ou  not  Mr.  Hagbut*s  successor  ? 
If  so,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  a  thankless 
task." 

"  I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,"  he  said,  eager- 
ly, "that  my  visit  is  solely  and  entirely  to  you ; 
that  I  dislike  Mr.  Hagbut;  that  I  have  no  com- 
mission from  your  fiidier  whatever.  May  I  go 
on?  I  am  much  older  than  you,  and,  God 
knows,  I  wish  you  well." 

"If  you  put  matters  on  those  friendly  grounds, 
I  am  sure  that  you  may  say  what  you  Uke.  If 
you  intend  to  be  truly  my  friend  in  a  woridly 
point  of  view,  I  can  meet  you  half-way,  for  I 
am  sure  I  want  one  badly." 

"We  will  sign  no  compact  of  friendship,"  he 
answered ;  "but  you  shall  try  me.  I  am  an  old 
widower  of  forty-two,  and  have  a  daughter  near- 
ly as  old  as  you." 

"A  daughter!"  said  Rebecca.  "I  never 
heard  of  that  before." 

She  blushed  scarlet  as  she  said  it,  for  she  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  he  was  interesting  to  her, 
and  that  she  had  inquired  about  him. 

"Yes,  I  have  a  daughter,"  said  Morley,  strok- 
ing his  chin.  "Yes;  quite  so.  Hetty  (that  is 
short  for  Hephsibah,  not  for  Esther,  you  will 
understand)  is  nearly  as  old  as  you  are,  I  should 
say." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  very  fond  of  you  ?"  said  Re- 
becca, still  in  confusion. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  still  stroking 
his  chin.  "Hetty  is  very  fond  of  me  indeed. 
But  I  will  show  you  how  much  I  am  inclined  to 
put  confidence  in  you,  Miss  Turner,  by  telling 
you  that  my  dear  daughter  is  not  a  popular  per- 
son." 

"  Is  she  cross  ?"  asked  Rebecca. 

*  *  No,  she*^  not  cross.  When  I  say  that  she  is 
unpopular,  I  mean  that  she  is  unpopular  among 
our  religious  connection,  and — well — is  a  great 
stumbling-block  with  them." 

"She  seems  to  be  veiy  much  in  my  condition, 
then,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Very  much  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  tlie 
truth  being  far  too  great  to  be  kept  back. 
"Very  much  so." 

"Did  she  ever  run  away  and  hide  for  three 
days,  as  I  did  ?"  said  Rebecca. 

Mr.  Morley  did  not  answer  in  speech  at  all, 
neither  did  he  look  at  Rebecca  at  sdl.  He  only 
looked  at  space,  with  a  compound  expression  in 
which  there  was,  simply  in  a  very  slight  move- 
ment of  the  mouth,  a  touch  of  humor,  but  no 
anger  or  sorrow.  Rebecca  began  to  have  an 
intense  desire  to  know  the  young  lady,  and  said 
so. 

"She  would  be  highly  flattered,  I  am  sure," 
said  Mr.  Morley,  "if  I  toldlier  so;  but  I  shall 
not  do  it,  however.  By-the-by,  may  I  presume 
to  be  sufficiently  in  your  confidence  to  ask  a  fii- 
vor?" 

"  Provided  it  is  not  a  guilty  secret,  of  course," 
said  Rebecca. 

"But  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Morley.  "Don't  say 
any  thing  about  my  daughter  up  here.  This 
part  of  our  connection  does  not  know  any  thing 
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about  her.  Even  Hagbut  keeps  the  dreadful 
secret,  knowing  tliat  if  any  thing  of  her  ways 
was  known  here,  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper 
would  at  once  find  out  or  invent  quite  enough 
about  her  to  make  me  perfectly  useless  as  a 
minister  to  this  congregation,  when  he  wanted 
ray  services,  as  he  pretty  often  does.  Besides, 
the  girl  is  a  connection  of  his.  You  will  not 
mention  her  ?" 

*'I  will  not,  indeed,"  said  Bebecca,  pleased 
very  much  at  being  taken  into  any  one's  confi- 
dence and  treated  like  a  woman.  **I  am  sure 
she  is  good." 

**  There  is  good  in  her  somewhere,"  replied 
Morley,  slightly  showing  his  white  teeth ;  **you 
will  keep  my  secret,  then,  from  your  Kussel  and 
Soper ;  now  let  us  talk  of  other  matters.  Your 
&ther  looks  veiy  ill  and  worn." 

*'I  have  been  behaving  very  ill,  and  have 
given  him  trouble.  I  ran  away  for  three  days 
to  avoid  doing  something  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  my  doing.  I  am  veir  truly  penitent  for  hav- 
ing given  him  anxiety,  but  I  would  do  it  again 
to-morrow ;  and  so  would  your  daughter." 

"People  don*t  run  away  from  me,"  said  Mr. 
Morley ;  **  they  are  more  apt  to  come  after  me, 
I  think.  While  I  have  b^n  sitting  here,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window,  I  have  noticed  one  j 
he  has  found  the  house  at  last;  he  rings  the 
bell :  he  asks  for  me ;  yes,  and  here  your  little 
maid  shows  him  in." 

And  into  the  room  came  a  magnificent  young 
sailor,  with  the  fresh,  wild  vitality  of  the'  sea 
shining  in  his  bold  brown  eyes,  showing  in  his 
noble  free  gait  and  bright  free  smile.  A  splen- 
did apparition  just  risen  from  the  ocean,  in  his 
ocean's  garb;  such  a  youth  as  Bebecca  had 
never  seen  before.  .  As  one  looked  at  him  with 
traveled  eyes,  there  came  on  one  dim  memories 
of  peaceful  seas  among  soft  blue  islands  iar 
away ;  of  angry,  cruel  icebergs ;  of  wild,  horri- 
blef;  staggering  nights  when  ruin  was  abroad, 
and  death  looked  with  pale  face  over  the  steers- 
man's shoulder  at  the  dim-lit  reeling  binnacle. 
A  youth  who  had  looked  steadily  on  death  often, 
and  would  look  again  and  yet  again  without  ter- 
ror, and  die  at  the  last  fighting  fiercely.  Still 
young,  handsome,  and  gentle. 

The  old  narrow-windowed  parlor  seemed  the 
darker  and  the  dingier  for  his  presence.  With 
the  exception  of  Rebecca  herself,  there  had  been 
nothing  there  so  splendid  for  manv  years.  Re- 
becca ^d  never  seen  any  thing  like  this;  she 
had  seen  youth  and  vitality  before,  in  Jim  Akin 
and  the  like,  but  never  any  thing  like  this. young 
man.  She  looked  at  him  with  keen  curiosi^ 
and  admiration  ;  and  Mr.  Morley  watched  her. 

**  I  have  run  you  to  earth,  Sir,^'  said  the  young 
sailor,  who,  by  his  dress,  seemed  of  the  superior 
mate  class.  "  Hetty  told  me  that  yon  would  be 
here." 

"Chapter  of  accidents,"  said  Mr.  Morley. 
*  *  What  business  was  it  of  Hetty's,  or  of  yours  ?" 

"  Hetty  said  that  you  were  to  come  home  to 
dinner;  and,  indeed,  we  want  you." 

"  You  want  me  a  great  deal,  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  Mr.  Morley. 

**  Indeed,  we  do  want  you  very  mach,"  said 
the  young  sailor ;  "  in  fact,  Hetty  would  not  let 
me  into  the  house  until  you  come.     She  only — " 

"  Never  mind  that,  Sir." 

"Well,  I  won't,"  he  said,  laughing;  "but 


yon  know  that  she  M-ill  not  take  her  pleasure 
without  your  sharing  it.  And  if  Miss  Turner," 
he  added,  with  a  bright  smile,  "will  spare  you 
to  us  this  one  evening,  w^e  will  try  to  make 
amends  in  future.  May  I  be  introdaced  to  Miss 
Turner?" 

"This,  Miss  Turner,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  "is 
young  Leonard  Hartop.  He  is  of  the  salt-water 
persuasion.  The  remarkable  fact  about  liim  is, 
^at  he  never  sails  in  any  kind  of  ship  but  what 
that  ship  meets  with  a  very  serious  accident. 
Likewise,  on  the  occasion  of  these  accidents, 
some  one  else  is  always  on  the  watch.  I  intro- 
duce him.'* 

"I  am  delighted,  I  am  sure,"  said  Leonard 
Hartop,  "  to  make  Miss  Turner's  acquaintance. 
In  what  you  may  be  allowed  to  call,  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind,  the  flowering  vale  of  tears, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  our  acquaintance  will  be 
improved  to  mutual  satisfaction.  For  you  must 
not  believe  him  about  me.  Miss  Turner.  His 
bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  Nobody  cares  two- 
pence-half-penny for  him.  Now,  Mr.  Morley, 
are  you  coming  home  to  dinner  ?" 

"  Wait  for  me  at  the  lane's  enc,  boy,  and  I 
will  come,"  said  Mr.  Morley;  and  the  young 
sailor  bowed  and  departed. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him?"  he  said  to  Re- 
becca, when  he  had  gone. 

"  He  is  very  splendid,"  said  Rebecca,  dreamily. 
"  I  have  never  seen  any  one  like  him." 

"  He  is  a  splendid  sailor, "  said  Morley.  * '  May 
I  tell  you  a  secret  which  would  ruin  us  all  if  it 
was  known  ?" 

"  There  would  be  a  little  excitement  about  it," 
said  Rebecca ;  "  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me." 

"  WeU,  then,  I  will  trust  you.  He  is  Hetty's 
lover." 

"  She  must  have  good  taste,  then.  I  should 
not  entirely  break  my  hearth  he  was  mine." 

"No?"  said  Mr.  Morley. 

*  *  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Rebecca.  "  That 
young  man  and  I  should  never  hit  it  off,  you 
know.     He  seems  as  if  he  liked  his  own  way. " 

"The  most  biddable  lad  going,"  said  Mr. 
Morley. 

"Then  he  wouldn't  suit  me.  Hetty  may 
have  him.  I  want  ordering  about ;  I  can't  take 
care  of  myself.  Bnt,  speaking  to  you  as  a  min- 
ister, or,  as  the  Papists  call  it,  a  father  confess- 
or, Mr.  Morley,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  could, 
with  very  smaSl  effort,  have  fallen  in  love  with 
that  young  man.  If  Hetty  has  got  him,  let  her 
keep  him.  I  shall  know  Hetty  one  day,  I  see. 
For  the  present  I  have  made  my  arrangements 
for  marriage." 

"  I  dare  not  ask  what  arrangements." 

"  I  will  save  your  cowardice,  then ;  I  have, 
for  my  own  purposes,  made  it  impossible  for  any 
num  to  marry  me ;  and  I  am  going  to  marry  old 
Tibbey." 

"Tibbey,  the  Primitive  Methodist,  in  Leader 
Street  ?    He  is  married  already. " 

"Not  him,  but  his  wife.  I  am  going  to  mar- 
ry her.  At  all  events,  I  am  going  to  get  out  of 
this  house  in  some  way.  I  would  to  Heaven  tliat 
I  could  turn  Roman  Catholic.  They  find  a  life 
and  a  business  for  women  like  me.  If  I  could 
swallow  their  miserable  superstitions  I  could  join 
them  to-morrow.  Why.  do  not  you  extreme 
Protestants  make  provision  for  women  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  God  and  to  the 
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poor,  as  do  the  Papists?  You  cry  out  at  the 
Papists  getting  so  many  converts  among  wo- 
men :  what  is  the  real  reason  ?  These  Papists, 
with  a  fabe,  low,  and  I  hope  moribund,  form  of 
Christianity,  are  the  only  sect  which  offers  a 
cai'eer  to  an  ordinary  and  ill-educated  woman. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  are  ill-educated  ?  You 
have  refused  us  education,  and  we  are  as  clever 
as  yon.  You  teach  us  to  play  the  piano.  The 
Papists  show  us  a  suffering  Christ  through  suf- 
fering humanity.  They  find  a  sphere  for  a  wo- 
man— " 

**  Which  you  would  occupy  for  possibly  a 
week." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
haobut's  hew  intentions. 

She  saw  no  more  of  her  two  new  acquaint- 
ances for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  old  life 
came  back  again  with  almost  the  old  misery  and 
dullness.  Yet  Rebecca  was  never  exactly  as  she 
had  been  any  more.  She  was  more  desperately 
unhappy — ^that  I  do  not  disguise — but  her  un- 
happiness  now  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  was 
active.  Her  old  nnhappiness  was  as  that  of  one 
imprisoned  in  a  living  tomb  from  her  birth,  hope- 
less, and  without  anv  room  for  fancy,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mitigators  of  human  ills.  She 
was  very  miserable  again  now,  but  only  because 
dreams,  now  become  possible  to  her,  seemed  un- 
attainable. Before  this  she  had  no  dreams  at 
all :  her  life  was  merely  a  painful  sleep.  And 
now,  aJso,  she  had  a  companion  and  a  confidant, 
her  little  dog. 

The  man  who  has  never  known  a  woman  who 
will  confide  to  a  baby  or  a  dog  matters  which 
she  would  not  confide  to  an  intelligent  being, 
must  be  unfortunate  in  his  experiences.  Poor 
Rebecca  told  her  little  Skye  terrier  a  great  many 
things  about  herself,  in  which  she  scarcely  be- 
liev^  as  to  herself,  and  which  she  would  have  de- 
nied with  the  extremest  scorn  to  any  person  in 
the  world,  unless  possibly  in  deep  distress  to  old 
Mrs.  Tibbey. 

She  had  broken  all  bonnds  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  In  her  desperation  regarding  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Hagbnt,  she  had  been  forced  into 
arms;  into  a  thoroughly  successful  revolution. 
True,  she  had  in  her  weariness  come  back,  as  it 
were,  to  Csssarism;  but  it  rests  with  the  poli- 
ticians to  tell  us  whether  the  indiWdual  or  the 
nation  ever  gets  back  into  its  old  frame  of  mind 
again  after  one  good  taste  of  liberty.  What  has 
been  done  once  may  be  done  twice.  The  ruler 
of  a  once  thoroughly  revolutionized  kingdom  sits 
uneasy  on  his  throne ;  and  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  the  subject  knows  it.  At  least  Rebecca 
did.  And  so  now,  when  the  house  was  dull- 
est, and  her  father  most  disagreeable,  instead  of 
*' wishing  she  was  dead,"  or  declaring  that  she 
would  marry  a  coster-monger  if  he  would  only 
take  her  out  of  this,  used  milder  formulas ;  only 
told  her  little  dog  that  he  would  drive  her  to  it 
again,  he  would:  and  that  Mab  and  she  and 
Mrs.  Tibbey  would  go  to  Rams^te,  and  stay 
there  altogether  next  time ;  and  live  on  shrimps, 
and  keep  a  nice  little  oyster  shop,  and  never  go 
to  chapel  any  more.  And  if  that  nasty  tiresome 
Hetty  was  near,  Mab  should  bark  at  her. 

This  babyish  nonsense  was  very  good  for  her. 


She  had  had  too  little  of  it  in  her  childhood ; 
books  like  Hans  Andersen's  had  never  been  seen 
in  that  house.  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  had 
still  child  enough  left  in  her  after  her  embittered 
life  only  to  talk  to  her  little  innocent  dog  in  a 
petulant  childish  way  about  Hetty;  for  she  might 
have  talked  in  a  very  different  one  a  little  time 
before.  Yet  one  thing  she  told  her  dog  now, 
but  which  she  never  confessed  to  herself,  was 
that  she  hated  Hetty. 

Hetty  the  unknown,  Hetty  the  innocent.  It 
was  surely  unreasonable. 

It  would  be  merely  confusion  of  counsel  to  try 
and  account  for  it  as  she  did.  That  Hetty  was 
free ;  that  she  could  come  and  go ;  that  she  had 
a  father  who  loved  her ;  and  was  not  watched 
by  two  pernicious  old  trots  (meaning  Mrs.  Russel 
and  Miss  Soper) ;  she  did  not  believe  in  all  that 
herselfl  Hett^  was  welcome  to  all  that.  She 
had  been  inclmed  to  admire  Hetty,  until  Mr. 
Morley,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  told  her 
that  the  young  sailor  Hartop  was  her  lover. 

She  had  not  cared  at  the  time ;  if  he  and 
Hetty  had  come  arm  in  arm,  the  next  day,  and 
made  love  before  her,  she  would  not  liave  car^d 
much,  more  particularly  if  Mr.  Morley  had  come 
too.  But  this  grand  young  sailor  had  left  his 
image  on  a  late  awakened  and  fully  developed 
mind,  and  it  would  not  go.  He  was  the  first  re- 
ally splendid  man  she  had  ever  seen. 

And  he  had  appeared,  only  to  draw  her  only 
friend,  Mr.  Morley,  away  from  her.  They  had 
left  her  at  once,  to  go  after  this  Hetty,  and  all 
their  schemes,  and  goings  on  down  at  Lime- 
house,  the  gate  of  fr^om :  for  you  might  get 
on  board  a  ship  in  Limehouse,  and  you  might 
sail  away  any  where — to  the  happy  islands  in  the 
Western  Sea,  where  there  was  no  chapel-going, 
or  tea-meeting,  or  Sunday-school,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Morley  wished  to  establish  there ;  or  even 
further,  to  those  islands  where  you  could  do  as 
you  pleased,  and  escape  the  consequences  of  your 
own  actions ;  in  which  islands  Mr.  Morley  did  not 
believe,  (lliis  was,  of  course,  only  said  to  the 
little  dog.)  But  even  to  her  sister.  Carry,  she 
grumbled,  after  a  few  days.  She  told  her  that 
she  thought  Mr.  Morley  had  whisked  himself  ofi' 
with  his  young  friend  rather  unceremoniously. 

'*I  am  glad  to  hear  he  has  been  here,"  said 
Carry. 

"  Yes ;  he  came  to  see  me.  And  I  should 
like  him  to  come  again.  But  the  young  sailor, 
to  whom  his  daughter  is  engaged,  came  and  car- 
ried him  off." 

*'  Mr.  Morley  has  no  daughter,"  said  Carry. 

'^Indeed,  but  he  has  though,"  said  Rebecca. 
**  And  I  wish  he  hadn't." 

*<  Dearest  Rebecca,"  said  Caroline,  with  just 
such  tact  as  she  had  gathered  from  her  station, 
and  her  school,  "believe  a  tender  sister,  when 
she  tells  you  that  Mr.  Morley  has  no  family." 

*'But  I  tdl  you  he  has.  Hetty  was  aUve  a 
week  ago ;  bother  her." 

'^  You  are  in  a  perfect  dream,  my  dear  sister," 
said  Carry.  *  *  Mr.  Morley  is  perfectly  unencum- 
ber^  and  his  prospects  are,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  very  good  indeed.  I  give  you  my  honor 
he  has  no  daughter.  I  tell  you,  you  have  been 
dreaming." 

**  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Rebecca.  **I 
have  been  dreaming  a  deal  too  much.  But  who 
told  you  he  had  no  daughter  ?" 
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"Mr.  Hagbut,  to-night,  at  Miss  SoWs." 
"  How  did  he  come  to  say  it  there  ?   said  Re- 
becca, who.  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  nneasy 
about  this  mysterions  Hetty's  legal  relation  to 
Mr.  Morley. 

Carry  was  a  certain  kind  of  British  woman, 
who  when  she  saw  occasion  woold  walk  clean 
through  half  a  dozen  qoickset  hedges,  without, 
as  Tnlgar  people  say,  winking  her  eye.  She  did 
so  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others. 

'*  The  fiict  of  the  matter  is,  my  dear  Rebecca, 
that  Mr.  Hagbut  has  announced  his  intention  to 
several  mutual  friends,  of  paying  his  addresses 
to  me.  He  has  not  committed  himself  to  me  in 
any  way  as  yet ;  he  has  not  snfSciently  studied 
my  character.  But  he  has  said,  with  a  view  of 
my  hearing  it  at  second-hand,  that  if  I  should 
be  found  worthy  of  his  great  position,  and  if  he 
sees  hopes  of  forming  my  character  to  his  stand- 
ard, he  will  overlook  the  disgrace  which  one 
member  of  our  family  has  brought  on  it ;  and — " 

**  He  is  rapid  in  his  determinations,"  said  Re- 
becca, quietly. 

''  He  is  very  determined.  He  is  a  man  to  be 
obeyed.  But  this  is  a  little  past  the  matter. 
His  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Morley  is  very  much  in- 
clined to  many  you,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. " 

**  Yes,"  said  Rebecca,  very  quietly. 

" Indeed  he  thinks  so, "  said  Cany ;  "and  we 
all  rejoiced  with  a  great  joy.  I  consider,  that  if 
yon  are  careful,  such  a  thiug  might  be.  And  in 
the  course  of  conversation  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
family ;  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  daughter, 
but  that  she  was  dead." 

"He  meant  dead  in  trespasses  and. sins,  yon 
know,"  said  Rebecca. 

"He  said  dead,"  said  Carry.  "Now  you 
know  the  whole  truth,  my  dear. 

Burning  lava  over  boilmg  water  makes  a  good 
explosion,  as  geologists  tell  us.  There  were  all 
the  elements  of  it  in  Rebecca's  heart.  She  could 
have  killed  them  all  with  burning  words.  For 
them  to  dare,  after  her  resolution,  to  buy  and 
sell  her  like  this.  The  way  in  which  the  crust 
of  respectability  forms  quicldy  over  the  lava  of 
revolution  is  what  drives  some  men,  who  will  not 
look  to  the  great  cyclical  advance  of  matters, 
mad.  And  really,  Charles  the  Second  and  Dry- 
den,  as  successors  and  apparently  results  of  Crom- 
well and  Milton,  is  a  bitter  pill  for  a  Whig.  Men, 
maddened  with  this  view  of  things,  try  to  assas- 
sinate innocent  sovereigns.  Can  we  wonder  that 
Rebecca  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  box  her  sis- 
ter's ears  ? 

Only  for  one  moment.  She  was  a  clear-hearted 
woman,  with  all  her  faults.  She  saw  her  own 
sister  before  her,  and  all  her  little  petty  woes  and 
wrongs  were  forgotten.  Easily  forgotten,  for  she 
had  freed  herse^.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  ill- 
temper,  she  gave  way  to  good ;  and,  kneeling  be- 
fore her  sister,  said : 

"Carry,  sister!  we  have  always  been  good 
friends.  In  Heaven's  name  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  man.  Are  you  forced  ?  /  was  forced ; 
but  I  beat  them,  the  mean  tattlers  and  time- 
servers.  Bo  as  I  did  if  you  hate  it.  Come  away 
as  I  did,  sister ;  and  see  what  the  world  is  out 
of  this  miserable  lane.  I  will  never  leave  you, 
dear ;  no  more  will  Elizabeth  Tibbey ;  no  more 
will  Mab.  Fly  from  it,  dear,  with  me.  Wo 
could  keep  a  little  shop,  or  any  thing':  Mr.  Tib- 


bey would  tell  us.  Or  we  would  go  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, and  he  would  tell  us  what  to  do.  But  oh, 
that  man.  Cany  I  There  is  time  to  save  your- 
self; in  Heaven  s  name  think  what  you  are  doing. " 

Rebecca's  wild  appeal  failed  absolutely.  Car- 
ry's mind  was  too  well  formed.  Rebecca's  ap- 
peal to  her,  beautiful  in  its  affectionate  unselfish- 
ness, if  in  nothing  else,  was  to  her  hideous  and 
amorphous — shapeless  to  her:  her  sister  was  a 
woman  with  a  wild,  ill-regulated  mind:  an  ob- 
ject of  pity.  Yet,  in  her  reply,  she  unconscious- 
ly allowed  that  there  was  reason  in  Rebecca's 
wild  plea  to  her ;  for,  instead  of  showing  pity, 
she  showed  resentment.  And  Rebecca  had  so 
nearly  won,  that  this  resentment  took  the  form 
of  anger:  anger  expressed  as  she  had  heard  it 
expressed  in  her  family,  a  little  coarsely. 

"You  fool,  get  up,  and  don't  kneel  to  mc; 
kneel  to  your  Maker.  You  are  the  pli^^e  of 
our  lives.  When  I  am  married  to  him  you  will 
always  be  held  over  my  head  like  a  whip.  The 
old  business  was  just  hushed  up,  when  yon  must 
breakout.     Get  up." 

She  got  up  at  once,  but  she  smiled  kindly,  too. 
"  You  will  be  sony  for  these  words.  Carry,  dear, 
long  after  I  have  rorgotten  them." 

"  I  know  I  shall,  you  wicked  thing!"  said  Car- 
ry, sobbing  bitterly.  "  Why  did  you  tempt  me 
to  say  them  ?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  like  to  see  one  I  love  mar- 
ry a.  man  utterly  beneath  her,  and  utterly  un- 
worthy of  her." 

Whereupon,  poor  old  Carry  gathered  up  her 
skirts,  and  walked  through  another  quickset  hedge, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Hagbut's  virtues,  through  which 
we  will  not  foUow  her. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

A  FBANK  EXFLAKATION. 

When  the  sisters  had  parted  Rebecca  was  very 
angry  again.  For  them  to  have  dared  to  use  her 
name  l&e  this  once  more.  "  Still  the  question 
arises,"  she  said,  "is  it  not  all  their  own  incon- 
ceivable folly  ?  Mr.  Morley  is  far  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  have  spoken  to  any  of  them,  at  all 
events,  before  he  spoke  to  me.  He  is  inclined  to 
like  me,  and  I  am  fond  enough  of  him ;  but  he 
does  not  admire  me." 

Her  father  came  in,  and  without  looking  at 
him,  she  said:  " Has  Mr.  Morley  spoken  to  you 
about  any  intentions  of  his  with  i-egard  to  me. 
Sir?" 

"  Certainly  not !"  said  her  father.  "  Do  you 
mean  matrimonial  intentions?  Why,  you  hare 
scarcely  seen  him ;  and  if  Morley  had  any  such 
intentions,  he,  with  his  breeding,  would  most 
surely  have  made  himself  safe  with  you  in  the 
first  instance.  Tell  us  the  story,  Rebecca ;  do 
not  let  us  mistake  one  another  again.  Has  he 
shown  you  any  attentions  ?" 

"None  whatever,  except  those  of  an  interested 
friend.     He  has  been  very  kind  to  ma  " 

"Then  how  has  this  report  come  about?" 
asked  her  father.  And  Rebecca  simply  told  him 
what  Carry  had  told  her. 

"  So  you  see,"  she  added,  "  that  my  name  is 
the  common  talk  of  Miss  Sopor's  tea-table  in  con- 
nection with  his." 

*  *  \Miat  an  abominable  shame !    Who  said  it  ?" 
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"Mr.  Hagbut." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Turner.  "Yes,  yes! 
quite  so.  My  dear  daughter,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  now  that  Mr.  Morley  does  really  more  or 
less  admire  you,  and  that  Mr.  Hagbut  has  re- 
marked it." 

"  Am  I  never  to  be  let  alone  ?**  cried  Rebecca. 

**Do  not  interrupt;  listen — open  your  eyes. 
I  have  reason  now  to  believe  that  llagbut  at  least 
suspects  that,  in  coui-se  of  tinie,  Mr.  Morley  may 
come  to  admire  you,  and  that  he  lias,  knowing 
your  proud  and  uncontrollable  temper,  put  this 
report  about  in  such  a  way  as  may  set  you  utter- 
ly against  Mr.  Morley." 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  to  him  ?"  said  Rebecca. 

''Between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds,  my 
dear.  If  you  marty  so  well  as  Morley — marry, 
in  fact,  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  strength 
of  character,  like  him — ^j^ou  will  have  the  same 
fortune  as  your  sister.  If  you  remain  single  at 
my  death,  yon  will  have  one  hundred  a  year;  if 
you  make  a  foolish  match,  you  will  have  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  tied  up  to  you,  and  payable 
weekly.  Hagbut  thinks  that  if  he  can  in  any 
way  get  rid  of  this  match,  he  will  net  certainly 
five,  and  possibly  seven  thousand  pounds." 

"  He  is  a  villain,"  said  Rebecca,  with  singular 
emphasis;  "and  I  always  told  you  so." 

"This  is  rather  sharp  practice,  certainly," said 
Mr.  Turner.  "Now,  I  may  have  made  such 
sharp  practice,  or  I  may  not.  I  can't  say.  I 
meet  and  am  friendly  with  men  who  would  do 
such  things,  and  I  am  never  angry  with  them. 
But  I  am  angry  now.  For  him  to  put  his  pud- 
ding brains  against  mine !  Oh,  Master  Hagbut, 
the  Pope  shall  be  the  richer  for  that  odd  money 
sooner  than  you.  For  him  to  come  lawyer.  And 
over  me !" 

"  Whv  is  my  sister  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  a 
wretch  ?^' 

"  He  is  not  a  wretch.  She  will  lick  his  .feet, 
and  he  will  let  her,  and  be  kind  to  her.  It  is 
the  same  between  priests  and  women  in  all 
churches.  I  myself  would  lick  the  dust  of  the 
shoes  of  any  man  who  could  assure  me  of  heaven 
— still  more  will  a  frightened  and  ignorant  wo- 
man. He  will  be  very  kind  to  her,  and  she  will 
adore  him:  Have  you  been  saying  any  thing  to 
her  against  him  ?" 

"  I  fear  a  great  deal,"  said  Rebecca,  in  down- 
right honesty,  expecting  an  outburst. 

"  Do  not  do  so  again,  my  dear  Rebecca.  No- 
thing can  prevent  their  being  husband  and  wife, 
and  so  sow  no  seeds  of  discord.  Remember  that, 
child.  This  has  not  been  a  happy  house;  do 
not  use  your  power  to  make  another  such." 

What  between  her  fiither*s  kindness,  and  her 
ideal  future  of  poor  Carry,  it  was  through  tears 
that  she  prbmised  that  she  would  not. 

"Do  you  Uke  Mr.  Morley?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  very  much  indeed.  But  I  could  never 
think  of  marrying  him." 

"  Don't  let  us  deceive  one  another,  Bebecca. 
Is  there  any  one  else  ?" 

*  *  No, "  she  said  at  once.  Who  could  there  be  ? 
She  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  lane,  and 
never  saw  any  one.  But  she  said  it  with  so  poor 
an  air  that  her  father  looked  suspiciously  at  her, 
and  said : 

"  Well,  my  girl,  we  had  a  great  fight,  and  you 
won.  Perhaps  I  am  older  and  wiser  than  wnen 
I  knew  your  mother.    At  all  events,  if  I  made 


errors  with  her  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  them 
with  you.  I  have  told  you  how  you  will  be  sit- 
uated as  regards  money-matters.  Further  than 
that,  no  more  constraint  shall  be  put  upon  you 
than  is  now.     Do  you  understand?" 

"I  am  thankful" 

"Keep  your  ears  open  and  your  attention 
awake,  and  never  repeat  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  When  you  brought  disgrace  on  this  house 
as  you  did,  that  fellow  Hagbut  came  to  me  to 
break  ofiT  his  engagement  with  you,  as  be  was 
almost  bound  to  do.  But  the  way  he  did  it 
showed *me  he  was  a  rascal  and  a  sneak,  ever>' 
inch  of  him.  By  Heaven !  he  little  knew  how 
near  he  was  being  pitched  into  the  lane. " 

"And  yet  poor  Carry — "  began  Rebecca. 

"Hold  your  tongue!  you  have  enough  to  do 
without  minding  Cany.  Mind  yourself,  and  list- 
en to  me.  You  say  there  is  no  ontf  has.  your 
heart;  I  ask  no  further.  But  mind,  if  there 
were,  and  Hagbut  knew  it,  he  will,  if  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  entirely  displeasing  to  me,  throw  him 
against  you." 

Rebecca  sat  perfectly  silent,  and  her  father  saw 
that  there  was  more  than  he  cared  to  know.  At 
last  she  said,  "  Please,  father,  has  Mr.  Morley 
a  daughter?" 

"He  may  have  a  dozen  for  au^t  I  know. 
I  only  know  his  eminent  character ;  I  know  no- 
thing of  his  domestic  Ufe,  except  that  he  is  a  wid- 
ower." 

'  *  Because  he  told  me  he  had,  and  told  me  much 
about  her.  And  Hagbut  denies  that  there  is  any 
such  daughter." 

"Hagbut  is  probably  overreaching  himself  in 
some  way,"  said  Mr.  Turner,  coolly.  "  Suppose, 
for  an  instance,  that  Morley  had  a  daughter  who 
had  done  him  discredit,  such  as  yourself,  you 
know,  he  might  possibly  be  scheming  to  keep 
her  as  long  as  possible  in  the  back-ground,  and 
make  anger  between  you  and  Morley.  In  which, 
you  see,  he  has  already  failed,  for  Morley  ha.s 
told  you  all  about  her.  Mind,  once  more,  in  con- 
clusion ;  if  there  is  any  man  of  whom  I  should 
disapprove  in  this  case,  Hagbut  thinks  he  wins 
£8000  by  your  marrying  him,  and  he  ynU  con- 
trive that  you  should  meet  him.  And  so,  good- 
night." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HA&TOP. 

Mab,  the  little  dog,  used  to  bark  furiously  at 
strangers  in  general,  and  regarded  both  Carry 
and  Mr.  Turner  in  that  light.  So,  when,  two 
days  after  the  last  conversation,  Ilebecca  was 
told  that  there  was  a  gentleman  to  see  her,  Mab 
barked  all  the  way  down  stairs,  but  on  getting 
to  the  sitting-room  door  began  to  whine  and 
scratch  joyously,  so  that  Rebecca  thought  it  was 
Mr.  Morley. 

But  it  was  not ;  it  was  only  the  magnificent 
young  sailor,  Hartop.  She  was  sorry  that  he 
had  come ;  and,  without  perceiving  her  cold  re- 
served air,  he  came  frankly  and  joyously  up  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"X  could  not  get  to  you  a  moment  before ;  I 
have  been  unloading  all  the  day  long,  ever  since 
we  were  in  port  till  to-day.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Hag- 
but, suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  only  kind 
if  I  were  to  come  and  tell  you  about  those  two." 
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Her  Other's  words  came  on  her  with  a  shock. 
This,  then,  was  the  man  selected  by  Mr.  Hagbat 
as  the  one  most  likely  to  make  mischief  between 
her  and  her  father.  The  man  of  all  others  the 
most  dangerous. 

"  Yet  how  could  he  have  known  that  f"  It 
was  indeed  a  puzzle,  if  it  were  not  an  accident 
All  this  went  through  her  mind  so  quickly  that 
she  did  not  keep  him  waiting  for  his  answer. 
She  said,  promptly,  **  What  two  ?" 

**  Why  Mr.  Morlcy  and  Hetty,  to  be  sure,"  he 
replied,  wondering. 

"Then  there  is  a  Hetty?"  said  Rebecca,  with 
animation. 

"There  was  three  days  ago,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing; "and  I  think  you  will  find  a  young  person 
of  her  appearance,  and  claiming  her  name,  walk- 
ing about  with  her  father  in  the  Boopjes  of  Rot- 
tenlam  this  afternoon." 

"She  is  a  good  sailor,  I  dare  say,"  said  Re- 
becca. 

"It  would  be  a  queer  thing  for  her  if  she 
wasn%"  said  Hartop,  with  another  look  of  won- 
der. "But  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about 
her ;  1  should  talk  all  the  afternoon  if  I  began 
about  her.  Do  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  of 
all  the  pretty,  innocent,  little  birds  that  fly  over 
the  tropic  sea,  she  is  the  prettiest  and  most  in- 
nocent ;  and  of  all  the  brave  hearts  which  beat 
truest  and  most  steady  in  the  worst  gale  that 
ever  blew,  hers  is  the  truest  and  steadiest.  They 
will  set  you  against  her,  but  don*t  believe  them. ' 

**  Why  should  they  set  me  against  her  ?"  asked 
Rebecca. 

"She  broke  through  rules,  you  know,"  said 
he,  seriously.  "  If  she  and  I  had  been  what  we 
are  now,  I  should  most  likely  have  been  against 
it.  But  that  was  afterward.  We  won't  taJk  of 
her ;  you  shall  jvdge  her  for  yourself.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  walk  with  me.  Do  come. 
It  is  the  only  civility  I  can  show  you." 

"  I  will  go  and  ask  my  father,^'  she  said,  and 
so  left  him. 

Mr.  Turner  was  sitting  alone  in  his  bedroom, 
brooding  in  his  chair,  and  hearing  some  one 
coming,  caught  up  his  Bible  and  bent  his  head 
over  it :  a  fact  made  patent  to  Rebecca  by  see- 
ing that  he  held  it  upside  down. 

"Father,"  she  said,  quietly,  as  soon  as  she 
had  shut  the  door,  "  the  young  man  you  warned 
me  of  has  come  from  Mr.  Ilagbut ;  and  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  leave  to  go  out  to  walk  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  so." 

"No!"  cried  Mr.  Turner,  shutting  up  his  Bi- 
ble. "  Why,  this  is  as  good  as  a  play.  Tell  me 
all  about  it.     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  young  Hartop,  a  sailor ;  Mr.  Hagbnt's 
nephew." 

"  Hagbut  knows  something  against  him,  then, 
or — stay,  let  us  condemn  no  man — he  has  calcu- 
lated on  my  having  objections  to  your  marrying 
a  sailor ;  that  is  it.  Now,  my  girl,  let  us  have 
it  all  out ;  there  is  more  to  come.  I  have  not 
watched  witnesses*  eyes  for  nothing  all  my  life. " 

"  You  remember  that  Mr.  Hagbut  denied  that 
Mr.  Morley  had  a  daughter." 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  he  has  such  a  daughter,  and  her  name 
is  Hetty ;  and  this  young  man  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  her.  And  he  describes  her  as  the 
most  perfect  being  ever  seen.  I  don't  know  how 
I  know  it,  but  I  do  know  this— if  any  thing  were 


to  come  between  this  splendid  Hetty  and  him- 
self he  would  be  a  lost  man." 

**  Then  you  see  my  theory  of  her  being  disrep- 
utable, and  of  Hagbut's  keeping  her  in  the  back- 
ground to  make  a  quarrel  on  the  score  of  want 
of  confidence  between  you  and  Morley,  falls  to 
the  ground.  I  was  under  the  impression  that, 
if  there  were  such  a  giri,  Hagbut  would  advise 
Morley  to  keep  her  in  the  back-ground  until  you 
were  well  committed  to  him,  and  then  reveal  her 
disreputable  existence  by  means  of  one  of  those 
savory  old  catamarans — vessels,  I  mean.  Bat 
this  theory  falls  to  the  ground  now,  if  slic  is 
wha^  the  young  man  says  she  is.  She  can  not 
have  done  any  thing." 

"She  has  done  somethinff,  though,  and  some- 
thing Ather  strong.  Her  own  father  hinted  it 
to  me,  and  her  own  devoted  lover  confirmed  it. 
I  don't  want  to  know  what  it  is,  but  the  young 
man  who  is  to  marry  her  hoped  just  now  that 
the  good  ladies,  whom  yon  so  well  describe  as 
savory  catamarans,  would  not  prejudice  me 
against  her.  He  says  she  has  broken  through 
rules." 

"I  wish  /  could,"  said  poor  Mr.  Turner;  ■ 
"but  I  am  to(^  old.  Go  on,  Rebecca,  we  have 
had  less  than  half  at  present.  You  have  never 
got  together  evidence  yet,  my  good  girl,  and  so 
you  can't  tell  by  a  witness's  eyes  whether  the 
story  is  all  told." 

Rebecca  laughed,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  sat  down  by  her  father's  knee,  and  leaned 
her  head  against  it. 

"Yon  are  right,"  she  went  on.  "Do  you 
remember  that  you  said — well,  if  there  was  any 
young  man,  with  whom  I  was  in  danger,  who 
was  disagreeable  to  yon,  that  Hagbut  would 
throw  him  against  me.     He  has  done  so." 

**  Is  there  danger  with  this  young  man,  then  ? 
Where  could  you  have  seen  him  ?" 

"In  your  own  house;  here,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Morley.  And  there  was  danger  about 
him.  And  I  want  to  go  out  a-walking  with 
him.     And  you  are  going  to  let  me." 

"Then  there  is  no  danger  now?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Rebecca.  "  He  has  blown 
all  my  fancies  to  the  winds  in  ten  minutes  by 
his  clear  manly  frankness,  just  as  I  created  them 
in  ten  minutes  for  myself.     No  danger  at  all." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Turner,  noticing 
that,  now  his  hand  was  very  near  his  daugh- 
ter's beautiful  hair,  there  was  a  strange  pleasure 
in  passing  his  hand  tlirough  it.  "  But  have  you 
ever  been  indiscreet  about  this  young  man :  to 
Carry,  for  instance  ?" 

"  I  could  not  tell  Carry  what  I  had  never  con- 
fessed to  myself,"  said  Rebecca.  *  *  Yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  man  had  second-sight." 

"Carry  possibly  gave  him  some  hint." 

"  But  she  could  not  have  done  so,  father.  She 
never  heard  of  him  in  her  life." 

"Then  I  will  teH  you  what  it  is,  my  child. 
It  is  only  an  old  dodge  of  priestcraffc,  which  is 
now  called  Jesuitism ;  as  if  a  real  Jesuit  would 
have  made  such  a  risk.  He  sent  him  here  on  a 
chance  of  confusing  counsel,  finding  himself  pos- 
sible to  make  the  most  likely  hash  of  matters, 
and  pick  his  own  interest  out — that  is  all ;  but 
Mr.  Morley  has  put  you  on  your  guard.  No- 
thing more  than  that.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  more ;  for  Hagbat  was  quite  as  much 
fool  as  knave. 
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"Well,  he  has  failed,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 
"  Where  is  the  yonng  man  ?    Let  us  see  him." 

Rebecca,  rising,  reminded  her  father  that  the 
young  man  had  been  waiting  down  stairs  above 
half  an  hour ;  and  they  went  to  see  him. 

The  young  man,  splendid  as  he  was  in  beauty 
and  stature,  accustomed  to  bully  all  sailors  and 
officials  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  was  terribly 
fiightened  at  this  dry  old  English  attorney.  He 
and  Jack  Ilord  (of  Wilmington,  U.  S. ;  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  family,  lately  enriched,  call 
themselves  Howard)  had  with  their  stretchers 
alone  kept  the  boat  free  from  the  swarm  of 
monkey -like  Portuguese,  nearly  two  hundred 
strong,  gesticidating  and  showing  knives,  while 
the  rest  of  their  comrades  were  half-persuading, 
half-carrying,  that  very  indiscreet  you^g  man, 
Cornelius  Kelly,  back  to  the  boat;  Cornelius 
not  being  in  the  least  drunk,  but  having  been 
insulted  by  being  called  Lntherano,  to  which  he 
could  only  answer  by  howling,  *  *  Mono !  Mojlb !" 
That  had  been  a  very  dangerous  disturbance,  as 
dangerous  a  one  as  Belem  Castle  sees  often  in 
these  peaceful  times.  Also  this  young  man  had 
•  been  in  other  rows  of  a  different  kind.  His 
strong  lungs  and  his  commanding  presence  had 
brought  him  into  trouble  before  now.  While  he 
was  in  the  service  of  a  small  house,  in  a  screw 
steamer  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
he,  noticing  the  barometer  and  the  weather  gen- 
erally, had  given  orders  to  get  up  steam  and  put 
to  sea,  the  captain  being  still  on  shore,  and  he 
dreading  a  gale.  There  was  no  gale,  only  an 
earthquake,  and  he  proved  clearly  that  the  ship 
would  have  been  thrown  a  mile  inland,  if  he  had 
not  given  these  orders ;  but  the  captain  got  him 
dismissed.  In  short,  this  young  man  Hartop  had 
been  in  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  bother,  and  had 
never  yet  shown  himself  afraid  of  any  one.  When 
his  certificate  was  in  question  he  was  as  bold  and 
as  free  before  the  court  as  any  man.  But  this  dry 
old  lawyer  frightened  him  to  death.  For  a  guilty 
man  is  frightened  before  a  lawyer,  and  a  sailor 
hates  and  dreads  one.  I  think  a  real  sailor  fears 
nothing  but  a  lawyer.  What  must  a  guilty  sailor 
feel? 

And  Hartop  was  a  deeply  guilty  man.  To  the 
people  he  loved  and  trusted  more  than  any  in 
the  world,  to  Hartop  and  Hetty,  Mr.  Morley  had 
confided  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  ask  Re- 
becca to  be  his  wife,  if  things  looked  in  any  way 
promising;  and  had  at  the  same  time  begged 
them  never  to  confide  the  fact  to  any  human  be- 
ing. The  poor  girl  must  not  be  put  in  a  false  po- 
sition again.  So  young  Hai*top,  being  full  of 
kindliness  and  happiness,  did  not  know  how 
much  his  future  father-in-law  had  said  to  Re- 
becca, and  was  under  tlie  general  impression 
that  old  Turner  was  a  Turk — with  a  large  dow- 
ry readv,  provided  no  indiscretion  was  commit- 
ted— who  knew  nothing  about  the  arrangement. 
And  lUso  this  Turk  was  a  lawyer,  a  creature  worse 
than  any  Turk.  So  the  young  man,  treading 
on  molten  iron,  bowed  down,  terrified,  before 
Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Turner  could  not  have  known  this,  but  he 
might  have  guessed  it  possible.  He  was  happy, 
as  far  as  he  could  be,  but  the  chance  of  bullying 
a  young  sailor  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  did 
not  reassure  that  young  man  at  all. 

**  How  do  you  do.  Sir?  My  daughter  informs 
mt  that  you  wish  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk." 


"If  it  met  yonr  views,  Sir,"  said  young  Har- 
top. 

*  *  The  question  is,  whether  it  meets  my  daugh- 
ter's views?"  said  Mr.  Turner,  grimly.  "Our 
neighbors  are  censorious.  But  if  she  wants  to 
go,  she  can." 

"  I  do  want  to  go,  pa,"  she  said. 

"Then  get  your  bonnet  on,"  he  added,  and 
followed  her. 

"  Rebecca,"  he  said  to  her,  following  her  into 
her  room,  "  there  is  no  harm  in  that  lad,  my 
child.     That  lad  is  in  love,  and  not  with  you." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Rebecca,  cheerfully. 

"Then  look  here,"  said  her  father;  "don't 
cross-question  him  about  this  daughter  of  Mor- 
ley's,  this  Hetty.  It  is  not  fidr  on  him.  If  she 
has  been  a  foof,  he  won't  care  much  to  tell  you 
about  it.     Are  you  quite  safe,  old  girl  ?" 

"Quite  safe,  pa,  said  Rebecca.  And  some- 
how they  kissed  one  another.  And  Rebecca 
said,  "Pa,  dear,  why  are  we  not  always  like 
this?" 

And  he  said,  "  Let  us  try  to  be." 

And  so  ended  the  incipient  romance  of  the 
young  sailor  Hartop.  At  least  as  regards  Re- 
becca. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Rebecca's  yotaoe  with  him,  and  what  thet 
saw,  and  what  she  saw  .when  thet  came 

HOME. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  Rebecca's  first  voy- 
age. And  she  took  her  voyage  in  the  sole  com- 
pany of  the  young  man  whom  she  had  considered 
to  be  dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind.  And  it 
is  singular  that  he  was  not  now — ^now  that  the 
brooding  engendered  by  the  house  and  by  the 
lane  were  no  more — no  longer  dangerous  at  all ; 
but  that  she  wanted  to  talk  about  Hetty,  but  did 
not  do  so  because  he  did  not ;  and  that  he  did 
not  talk  about  Hetty  because  he  thought  her  a 
dangerous  subject.  For  Hetty  had  broken  rules. 
He  talked  about  the  sea,  and  about  the  wild  free 
lands  that  lay  beyond  Limehouse.  He  asked  her 
if  she  were  a  good  sailor,  and  she  answered  that 
she  supposed  she  was  no  worse  than  another,  and 
repeated  her  question,  "  Was  Hetty  a  good  sail- 
or ?"  and  he  repeated  his  previous  mysterious  an- 
swer, "  It  would  be  a  queer  thing,  surely,  if  she 
were  not." 

The  wind  was  free  and  fresh  from  the  south, 
and  the  little  steamer  went  fiist  and  busy  from 
wharf  to  wharf  down  the  river.  Under  the 
bright  sun,  and  the  nimble  pure  air,  and  the 
changing  of  the  scene,  Rebecca  grew  happy,  and 
showed  her  happiness  by  a  thoughtful  silence. 

"Are  yon  comfortable,  Miss  Turner?'*  said 
Hartop. 

"I  am  more  than  comfortable.  I  am  per- 
fectly happy.  I  can  not  tell  why,  bnt  it  is  so. 
It  was  wonderfully  kind  of  you  to  bring  me  here. 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  this  before  in 
my  life.  This  is  most  wonderful  and  most  beau- 
tiful." 

"  It  is  as  good  as  carrying  the  northeast  trade 
over  the  line  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied  Hartop. 

Said  Rebecca,  "  I  wish  we  could  go  to  some 
place  where  we  could  see  which  way  the  ship 
was  going." 

And  BO  Hartop  carried  her  to  the  front  of  the 
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little  Yessel,  and  set  her  there.  And  she  said, 
"  Would  you  be  so  good  aa  not  to  talk  to  me? 
Yoa  sailors  smoke  your  pipes,  I  know.  Would 
you  kindly  smoke  yours  now,  and  let  me  sit  in 
silence  ?*' 

Hartop  sat  on  the  deck  at  her  feet  to  leeward 
and  smoked.  The  little  throbbing  boat  carried 
them  both  past  the  wharves  and  the  city  toward 
the  sea ;  she  sitting  in  a  Cashmere  shawl  like  a 
fignre-head.  From  time  to  time  she  said  to  him, 
"Are  you  tired?"  and  he  said,  *'  No.  He  was 
very  happy.     Why  should  he  be  tired  ?" 

*'  Because  you  are  not  talking  to  any  body," 
said  Rebecca.  ''I  don't  wish  to  talk;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  bad  company." 

"You  are  very  good  and  comfortable  com- 
pany," said  Hartop.  "The  worst  mate  of  all 
is  a  sulky  mate,  and  the  next  worst  is  a  jawing 
mate.  I  took  you  out  for  pleasure,  not  for  jaw. 
For  instance,  where  were  you  when  you  spoke?" 

"I  was  at  the  island  of  St.  Borondon,  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  island  where  all  things  go  right 
for  evermore,"  said  Rebecca.  "Where  were 
you?" 

"I  don't  know  that  island,"  said  Hartop. 
"For  my  part,  I  was  crawling  along  in  a  fruit 
brig  under  Teneriffe,  and  thinking  how  Hetty 
got  on  in  that  short-chopping  North  Sea.  Break 
your  slate,  you  know,  and  tilt  the  fragment  up  in 
the  window  above  the  level  of  your  eye,  and  you 
get  Teneriffe.  But  lor,  you  can't  dream  what 
Teneriffe  is.  And  still  less  Tristan  d'Acunha. 
And  still  less  the  approach  to  the  Australian 
shore.  No  man  knows  what  that  is  till  he  has 
seen  it.  Did  you  ever  see  the  west  front  of 
Wells  cathedral  ?" 

"No.     Why?" 

"  Because  it  is  like  Madeira,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,"  said  Hartop.  "But  what  can  you  know 
about  islands  ?    You  have  never  seen  any. " 

Rebecca  had  not. 

"Ishinds  are  like  cathedrals.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  cathedral  ?" 

Only  St.  Paul  8,  it  seemed,  with  a  distant  view 
of  Westminster. 

"Mr.  Morley  told  us  you  had  seen  nothing," 
said  this  young  man.  **Now,  islands  and  ca- 
thedrals are  one  and  the  same  thing.  They  are 
the  cathedrals  of  the  wide,  cruel  sea,  and  God 
Almighty  built  them  with  his  own  kind  hands. 
The  cathedrals  ashore  were  built  by  the  priests : 
the  cathedrals  of  the  sea  were  built  by  God  Al- 
mighty's own  hands.  Think  of  that,  Miss  Re- 
becca. And  what  is  the  object  of  a  cathedral  ? 
Peace.  I  have  sailed  with  all  creeds,  and  they 
all  ask  for  peace ;  and  I  tell  them  all  that  after 
the  wild  wandering  sea  you  get  peace  on  an 
island.  I  wish  we  could  go  to  an  island — us 
four  together." 

Rebecca  was  too  fiur  in  dream-land  to  ask  him 
what  he  meant  by  "us  four."  The  river  grew 
yet  and  yet  more  busy,  and  at  last  the  tall  masts 
in  the  pool  came  in  sight,  the  nimble  little  steam- 
er stopped,  and  Hartop  aroused  her  by  saying, 
**  Will  you  go  back  now,  or  where  will  yon  go  ?" 

"Take  me  on  toward  the  sea,  and  let  me  be 
still,"  she  said.  And  in  a  few  minutes  the  dex- 
trous Hartop  had  her  on  board  a  boat  bound 
for  Gravesend,  and  they  throbbed  along  on  their 
strange  voyage  once  more. 

As  the  ships  grew  larger  and  larger  her  eyes 
seemed  to  expand.     Hartop  looked  on  her  with 


that  strange  reverential  superstition  which  the 
highest  class  of  sailor  has  toward  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  old  sailors'  fancy  is  that  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  a  field  of  com,  and  a  beautiful  woman 
are  the  three  finest  things  in  nature;  and  the 
reason  they  will  give  you  for  this  is,  that  all  of 
these  three  things  shadow  out  the  hope  of  in- 
crease. For  my  own  part,  I  know  many  less 
beautiful  superstitions ;  but  that  part  of  it  which 
reUtes  to  the  beautiful  woman  was  very  much 
in  bold  Hartop's  soul  that  day,  as  he  sat  looking 
stealthily  at  her,  in  the  light  of  his  future  mo- 
ther-in-law, thinking  that  sher  was  really  after  all 
worthy  of  even  Mr.  Morley;  and,  moreover,  turn- 
ing over  the  wonderful  fiict  that  she  had  never 
seen  Hetty  in  her  life.     She  spoke  at  last. 

"Are  these  the  real  ships  that  go  down  into 
the  great  deep  sea  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "There  they  are, 
Miss  Turner,  ready  for  any  thing,  from  Came- 
roons  to  Sydney.  See  that  long-bodied,  low- 
lying  screw  there.  Very  sister" — he  succeeded 
in  saying — "ship  that  Hetty  was  wrecked  in 
two  years  ago." 

"Has  Het^  been  shipwrecked,  then?"  said 
Rebecca. 

Hartop  looked  at  her  wonderingly  for  an  in- 
stant, but  thought,  "  She  knows  nothing.  It  is 
for  Morley  to  tell  her." 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  wrecked  three  times  now. 
That  last  time  was  the  time  when  the  Queen 
wrote  to  her  and  sent  her  the  Bible.  I  have 
often  laughed  when  I  told  her  that  I  would  nev- 
er sail  in  the  same  ship  with  her." 

"Wrecked  three  times!"  said  Rebecca,  half- 
awakened.  "Was  Mr.  Morley  ever  wrecked 
with  his  daughter?"' 

"  Not  likely,"  said  Hartop.  "  The  Lord  don't 
cast  his  best  tools  aside  like  that.  It  is  easy 
enough.  Miss  Turner,  for  a  game  and  plucky 
girl  like  Hetty  to  stand  on  a  cracking  and  burst- 
ing deck,  with  the  cruel  sea  hurling  around  her, 
no  hope  of  life,  and  keep  a  parcel  of  women  from 
going  quite  mad,  by  singing  of  hymns  to  them, 
and  by  telling  them  of  Christ  who  walked  on  tlie 
waters,  as  Hetty  did ;  why,  that  is  a  thing  any 
woman  could  do.  You  could  do  it  if  you  gave 
your  mind  to  it.  Het  did  that,  and  Het  is  a 
brick.  But  she  didn't  do  this.  It  took  a  man 
to  do  this.  Mr.  Morley  went  alone  into  the 
rowdiest  drinking-house  in  the  Nevada  track  in 
the  old  times  in  California.  Taylor  himself  had 
warned  him  that  he  was  a  dead  nuin  if  he  went, 
for  to  refuse  drink  in  that  house  meant  death. 
Morley  laughed  at  Taylor  himself,  went  into  the 
grog-shop,  was  challenged  to  drink,  and  then 
cast  the  Uquor  on  the  ground,  and  before  he 
came  out  of  that  grog-shop  had  given  them  a 
piece  of  his  mind.  Taylor  said  that  he  would 
not  have  done  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
for  instance  ?" 

"  I  am  all  abroad, "  said  Rebecca.  *  *  It  would 
seem  that  Hetty  is  brave,  but  that  Mr.  Moriey 
is  braver," 

"There  is  no  man  alive  like  Mr.  Morley," 
said  Hartop.     "He  don't  know  what  fear  is.'" 

"  Let  us  talk  about  these  ships,"  said  Rebecca, 
"  and  leave  Mr.  Morley  to  take  care  of  himself." 

So  he  told  her  all  about  them — ^where  they 
sailed  to,  how  strangely  they  leaped  and  plunged 
in  their  agony  at  sea,  for  all  they  were  so  still 
and  silent  now.    This  one  had  come  from  sliding 
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on  slowly  and  silently  among  towering  icebergs, 
the  one  beside  her  was  fi^sh  from  the  palm- 
fringed  quays  of  the  Pacific.  So  he  sat  in  her 
gentle  loyalty  and  talked  to  her,  she  speaking 
seldom,  bat  sitting  wrapped  in  herself:  he  never 
tiring  of  talking  to  her  and  sitting  near  her.  Lit- 
tle did  she  dream  of  the  tie  which  bound  him  so 
closely  to  her ;  little  did  she  know  what  sacred 
and  deeply-loved  being  she  was  to  him ;  how  he 
and  the  two  others  had  talked  about  her  hour  by 
hour;  how  deeply  important  she  was  to  three 
people :  one  of  whom  she  had  never  seen,  one 
whom  she  had  seen  but  twice,  and  a  third  she 
had  scarcely  seen  half  a  dozen  tiroes,  lliese 
kind  souls  bad  been  preparing  a  home  for  her  in 
their  hearts,  and  she  knew  not  of  it. 

It  was  only  when  he  left  her,  very  late,  they 
having  come  from  Woolwich  by  railway,  at  her 
father's  door,  that  she  appreciated  how  utterly 
she  had  lost  herself.  **  I  fear  he  will  scold  me,  * 
she  thought,  "  and  our  new-made  confidence  will 
suffer;"  but  the  maid  onl^  heard  that  he  was 
busy,  and  that  Miss  Carolme  was  in  her  room. 
Somehow  the  company  of  this  most  excellent 
and  most  admirable  Carry  did  not  seem  in  any 
way  to  suit  this  young  lady  who  had  been  woof- 
gathering  in  the  moon  all  day ;  she  took  off  her 
hat,  and  catching  up  her  little  dog  walked  slow- 
ly along  the  hall. 

When  she  was  nearly  opposite  hep  father's 
room-door  she  put  down  her  little  dog  and 
took  off  her  hat,  letting  her  hair  fall  down  by 
accident  Mab  immediately  began  to  run  round 
and  round,  barking,  after  her  tail. 

The  noise  instantly  aroused  Mr.  Turner,  for 
coming  out  quickly  and  closing  the  door  behind 
him,  he  found  himself  face  to  face,  under  the 
light  in  the  passage,  with  a  beautiful  and  noble- 
looking  woman,  draped  nearly  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  Cashmere  shawl,  with  part  of  her  hair  fallen 
down — a  woman  who  looked  very  quiet,  still,  and 
calm,  and  whom  he  recognized,  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment, as  his  own  daughter,  Bebecca. 

He  had  never  realized  her  before.  He  had 
never  truly  trusted  her  before.  There  was  some- 
thing now  in  the  calm,  strong,  gentle  &ce  which 
made  him  see  an  ally,  an  ally  worth  all  the  world. 
Mr.  Turner  had  been  something  else  before  he 
had  been  converted,  it  seemed ;  for  the  first  real 
word  of  confidence  he  ever  uttered  to  his  daugh- 
ter smellcd  veiy  strongly  of  the  evil  odor  of  the 
old  Adam. 

"Where  the  devil  have  you  been  all  this 
time?" 

"  I  have  been  down  among  the  ships  with  Het- 
ty's lover,  Tom  Hartop,"  she  said.  **  I  am  veiy 
sorry,  father ;  but  I  was  so  happy — ** 

"Hang  Tom  Hartop,"  daid  Mr.  Turner,  In 
a  whisper.  "Come  in  here,  and  hold  your 
tongue.  I  want  your  help,  child ;  take  up  your 
dog  and  nurse  it — it  will  be  an  excuse  for  not 
talking." 

"Hetty  is  brave,  but  Morley  is  braver,"  was 
what  she  thought.  ' '  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do. " 
So  she  took  up  Mab,  stilled  her  and  passed  in,  to 
find  two  men  m  her  father's  room,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before. 

The  first  her  eye  rested  on  was  a  gallant-look- 
ing young  gentleman.  Lord  Dncetoy.  She  had 
seen  a  specimen  of  his  class  before,  had  been 
with  one  all  day,  indeed ;  so  her  eyes  turned  to 
the  other,  who  was  a  man  the  like  of  which  she 


'  had  never  seen  before,  and  which,  I  hope,  we 
'  may  never  see. 

!  A  noble-looking  old  gentleman.  In  his  dress, 
in  his  hands,  in  his  complexion,  there  was  Qen- 
I  tleman  written  with  no  unerring  hand.  Yet  sunk 
'  in  a  heap  on  a  chair,  with  limp  limbs,  bowed 
'  head,  and  an  appealing,  whipped-hound  look  in 
I  his  handsome  face.  She  had  never  seen  such  a 
!  fine  gentleman  before ;  and  ^he  had  never  seen 
'  snch  a  hopeless  look  of  humble  pleading  woe. 
■  Mr.  Spicer  the  sweep  on  Sunday,  or  Jim  Akin 
the  coster-monger,  looked  grander  than  he. 

"  My  daughter, "  said  Mr.  Turner,  as  he  brought 
in  Rebecca.  "Lord  Ducetoy,  Sir  Gorhambuiy 
Townsend." 

"  You  have  brought  in  the  young  lady  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  conversation,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Sir 
Gorhambuiy. 

"  That  is  the  case  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 
But  Lord  Ducetoy  and  Sir  Gorhambuiy,  both 
heated,  continued  it 

"  I  never  harmed  you,  Dncetoy.  That  pro- 
test from  the  bank  only  came  from  one  of  the 
rascally  directors.  Why  should  you  serve  me 
thus  r 

"  Because,  nncle,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  I 
do  not  desire  that  my  plate,  jewels,  and  bonds 
should  go  in  the  bankruptcy." 

"And  as  I  have  told  you  before,  the  mere 
redeposit  of  them  would  just  enable  us  to  pull 
through.  If  the  chattels  and  papers  so  long 
left  in  our  hands  were  now  deposited  again,  it 
would  give  confidence  in  quarters  where  we  want 
confidence,  and  pull  us  through." 

"  Unde,  the  utmost  I  will  do  ^oll  be  to  pay  in 
£500,  and  not  withdraw  my  account." 

"I  have  never,  I  swear  solemnly,"  said  Sir 
Grorhambury,  "  done  any  thing  to*^  injure  any 
human  being.  I  worked  hard  at  that  bank, 
and  we  sold  it  for  £200,000.  Since  then  I 
have  been  living  as  a  country  squire.  By  my 
connection  with  religion  I  attracted  deposits  from 
Christian  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  not  I  only 
that  am  ruined,  for  my  estates  will  not  one-half 
stand  the  drain  on  them.  I  could  stand  an  alms- 
house myself  (God  knows,  I  wish  I  were  alone 
with  God  in  one  now),  but  all  these  widows  and 
orphans  are  to  sink  into  poverty  through  their 
trust  in  me.  I  profess,  and  I  ruin  widows  and 
orphans,  all  because  my  nephew  refuses  to  de- 
posit papers  and  jewels  which  would  pull  us 
through.  And  my  poor  son.  Oh,  my  poor 
son!  And  so  you  won't  pull  us  through  as 
you  might?  The  mere  fact  of  your  moving 
them  to  another  banker^s  is  ruin  to  us." 

"  I  tell  you,  nncle,  that  I  will  not  remove  my 
account" 

"Your  account  Our  only  assets  are  your 
mortgages.  These  papers,  you  have  moved  them 
to  another  banker's.  Where  are  they  then  ?"  said 
the  old  man,  with  his  first  flush  of  fire.  Turner 
answered : 

"  Sir  Gorhambuiy,  the  papers  to  which  yon  al- 
lude are  in  a  place  which  renders  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  be  used  in  a  criminal  court  against 
any  one.  I  am  sony  to  close  the  conversation  in 
this  way,  but  consider  it  closed." 

Sir  Gorhambuiy  said  not  one  word,  but  rose 
firmly  and  calmly,  and  walked  toward  the  door. 
Lord  Ducetoy  said,  "  Good-night,  nnde,"  but  the 
old  man  never  answered  him.  Mr.  Turner  was 
going  to  escort  him  to  the  door,  when  he  sudden- 
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\y  found  himself  confronted  by  his  daughter, 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who  boldly  and 
firmly  pat  her  hand  upon  his  chest  and  push- 
ed him  back.     Saying,  in  a  whisper, 

'*  That  is  a  broken  man ;  he  wants  a  woman 
with  him."  Turner  bowed  his  head  reverential- 
ly and  went  back.  Sir  Gorhambuiy  went  down 
stairs  with  Rebecca,  holding  the  light. 

"You  have  lost  your  money,  Sir,  have  you 
not  ?"  she  said. 

He  answered,  "Yes." 

"  A  good  many  people  who  come  here  have 
lost  their  money,  she  said,  briskly.  "I  wish  I 
had  lost  mine ;  all  the  trouble  I  ever  had  in  my 
life  has  been  through  the  money  my  father  is  go- 
ing to  leave  me  when  he  dies,  which  will  be  the 
bitterest  day  of  my  life.  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  laugh  about  it" 

"You  can  not  laugh  after  seventy.  Madam," 
said  the  old  man ;  yet  she  fancied  that  he  walked 
out  into  the  dim  cUirk  night  more  cheerfully  for 
what  she  had  said. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  CONFIDENCE  OF  THREE. 

When  she  came  back  Lord  Ducetoy  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  and  saying : 

"  It  would  have  been  perfectly  monstrous  for 
roe  to  do  what  he  proposed.  I  might  have  ruined 
myself,  and  gone  to  Canada  again  to  help  him ; 
but  to  help  an  unlimited  company  ? — ^no.  You 
will  continue  your  trust,  for  friendship's  sake. 
Ah,  here  is  my  cousin.  Cousin,  if  you  were 
engaged  to  the  finest  girl  in  the  whole  world — 
who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  not  ten  pounds — ^you 
would  scarcely  put  a  considerable  part  of  your 
property  into  bankruptcy  to  please  your  uncle  I" 

"  As  I  never  was  engaged  to  the  finest  girl  in 
the  world,"  said.  Rebecca;  "and  as  I  have  no 
uncle,  I  can  not  answer  the  question.  Lord 
Ducetoy.  But  it  is  supper- time,  and  I  am 
very  hungry ;  for  I  have  spent  most  of  the  day 
among  the  ships  down  the  river,  in  company 
with  a  very  handsome  young  sailor;  a  man  I 
am  getting* more  and  more  fond  of  every  time  I 
see  aim — a  young  man  who  will  be  fairly  in  a 
position  to  marry  after  his  next  voyage." 

If  Lord  Ducetoy  had  lived  only  in  England 
he  might  have  mistaken  her.  But  he  had  been 
to  the  Westward,  and  had  seen  what  pure  and 
true  gallantry  may  exist  between  man  and  wo- 
man, with  the  most  entire  freedom  of  innocent 
speech.  Mr.  Turner's  brow  grew  dark  when 
she  said  this.  Lord  Ducetoy  laughed,  and  said, 
"You  are  bridemaid,  then;  and  who  is  the 
bride?" 

"Hetty  Morley  is  the  bride,"  said  Rebecca, 
at  supper,  with  her  eyes  wide  open';  "  but  what 
she  is  1  can  not  conceive.  She  has  done  some- 
thing extraordinary;  has  pulled  down  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Philistines'  temple  in  some  way.  But 
I  want  to  spefl^c  about  the  old  man  whom  I  saw 
out  Be  tender  with  him,  you  two.  I  mean 
my  Lord,  and  Father." 

"  Believe  me  wo  will,  Miss  Turner,"  said  Lord 
Ducetoy.  "Believe  me  that  we  mean  nothing 
else.  He  will  never  want  for  any  thing  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  till  the  day  of  bis  death. 
Tell  my  cousin  that." 


"  Why  do  you  call  me  cousin  ?"  said  Rebecca. 

"Your  mother  was  my  first  cousin,"  said  he. 

And  soon  after  that  she  went  away ;  but  her 
father  told  her  not  to  go  to  bed.  Lord  Ducetoy 
said,  when  she  had  gone  away, 

"What  a  splendid  creature!  How  have  I 
angered  her  ?" 

"^By  mentioning  your  cousinship,  my  lord. 
In  our  case  our  family  connection  with  yours 
has  not  been  happy ;  the  girl  knows  something 
of  it,  or  her  instincts  have  told  her.  And  in- 
stead of  harking  back  to  the  traditions  of  your 
order,  or  staying  in  the  respectable  mean  of  ours, 
she  has  cast  herself  into  utter  Radicalism,  which 
has  given  me  great  trouble  in  my  religious  con- 
nection. The  girl  don't  know  a  duchess  from  a 
dustman's  wife." 

"  Well,  I  got  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  the 
pndries,"  said  the  honest  young  fellow. 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  Radical  like  a  young  Whig," 
said  Turner,  with  a  sneer. 

"I  shall  get  it  all  knocked  out  of  me  as  I* 
grow  tkp,  then,"  said  Lord  Ducetoy. 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Turner,  suddenly  and 
keenly,  some  old  gleam  of  Puritan  democracy 
flashing  out  irrepressibly.  "In  your  class  the 
metal  never  rings  true.  It  can't  Every  word 
you  say  is  said  with  a  view  to  excuse  your  or- 
der, to  excuse  its  mere  existence. " 

"We  are  afraid  of  your  attacking  our  prop- 
erty, YOU  see,"  said  the  youth ;  "  you  democrats 
are  always  holding  that  over  us ;  that  is  what 
makes  Tories.  It  is  odd  that  a  man  like  you, 
who  have  made  so  much  money  by  the  mere 
legal  waifs  and  strays  of  our  family  property, 
should  be  a  Radical.  /  am.  I  have  land  in 
Canada,  and  land  in  the  United  States ;  and,  if 
you  don't  know  it,  I  can  tell  you  that  society  in 
New  England  is  much  pleasanter  than  I  can  find 
in  this  cockneyfied  England." 

Mr.  Turner  was  not  prepared  with  arguments. 
This  young  lord  was  mad.  At  that  time.  He 
would  not  be  considered  quite  so  mad  now.  The 
idea  of  a  man  of  many  acres,  and  high  position, 
craving  for  the  rest  and  peace  of  pure  democracy 
was  horrifying  to  him.  His  religion  was  tolera- 
bly democratic,  certainly ;  but  he  had  never  re- 
duced it  to  practice. 

There  was  one  thing  he  knew,  however,  and 
practiced  too,  which  he  had  got  from  his  religion 
— mercy. 

Rebecca  was  waiting  for  him  in  his  bedroom, 
and  she  began : 

"What  is  the  matter  about  that  old  gentle- 
man?" 

"I  kept  you  up  to  tell  you,"  he  answered. 
"He  and  his  brother  sold  their  bank  to  a  com- 
pany, and  retired  on  their  property,  leaving  their 
accumulated  property  liable  to  the  claims  of  the 
limited  company ;  and  liis  brother  has  died  with- 
out any  children ;  and  the  old  man  has  left  his 
eldest  son  in  the  bank ;  and  both  father  and  son, 
to  keep  things  square,  have  forged  names.  They 
have  forged  my  name  among  others ;  and  I  have 
got  the  forged  jwipers  in  the  house,  and  they  know 
it  And  I  want  to  spare  the  old  one  if  I  can ; 
but  the  young  one  knows  I  have  his  forgeries 
here,  ana  he  has  set  men  on — for  burglary,  no 
less.  If  those  papers  were  to  go  out  of  my  hands 
and  get  into  the  bankruptcy  which  is  coming, 
those  two  men,  father  and  son,  would  go  to  Port- 
land.   If  I  were  to  remove  the  jewelry  to  anoth- 


so 
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er  banker's  it  would  be  known,  and  bring  on  the 
smash  sooner.  And  so  it  is  all  here,  and  you 
know  it.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  are  under  that 
bed.  So  keep  awake,  and  keep  your  dog  awake. 
Give  me  a  kiss  and  go  to  bed  now." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  WEDDING.    ' 

As  the  little  story  runs  on,  we  must  come  again 
to  Mr.  Hagbut's  affair. 

Was  this  actually  Carry  ?  Tes,  it  was  actually 
Carry,  liebecca  had  helped  to  dress  her,  but 
Rebecca  scarcely  knew  her,  when  she  came  into 
the  room  in  her  piodest  bride's  dress.  She  was 
so  pretty  and  so  bright  that  Rebecca  scarcely 
knew  her  own  sister. 

Rebecca  was  by  no  means  acting  as  bride- 
maid:  far  from  it.  In  the  first  place,  her  fa- 
ther had  rebelled  against  bridemaids  altogether; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  peppery  con- 
versation with  Rebecca  had  said  that  she  herself, 
considering  what  her  relations  with  the  bride- 
groom had  been,  had  much  better  stay  away  her- 
self. But  Rebecca,  getting  more  and  more  sure 
of  her  position  with  her  father  every  day,  had  de- 
clined to  stay  away. 

**Not  see  old  Cany  married!"  she  said;  **I 
am  sure  I  would  not  miss  it  for  all  the  world. 
She  has  been  a  dear,  good,  loving  sister  to  me, 
and  has  borne  more  petulance  from  me  than  I 
ever  have  from  her." 

'*  Then  you  don*t  feel  any  spite  against  her  or 
bun  ?"  said  Mr.  Turner. 

**  Law,  pa,  what  nonsense !"  said  Rebecca. 

Although  there  were  no  real  bridemaids,  at 
the  same  time  two  young  ladies  were,  as  Ilartop 
or  Morley  (or,  for  that  matter,  Hetty)  would  have 
said,  "told  off"  to  act  in  that  capacity.  They 
were  from  Miss  Soper's  school,  and  they  wept 
OS  copiously  as  any  bridemaids  at  St.  Georges, 
Hanover  Square.  Carry  did  not  feel  at  all  as  if 
she  wanted  to  cry ;  but  she  thought  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  cried  hard. 

The  neighbors  came  in  and  chattered  and 
giggled — Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper  among 
them.  After  they  had  come  in  and  saluted  the 
bride  Miss  Soper  drove  her  sharp  elbow  into 
Mrs.  Russel's  side,  and  said : 

"  Is  he  coming  ?" 

"  Who  ?"  said  Mrs.  RusseL 

"Morley." 

"  /  don^t  know,"  said  Mrs.  Rus-iel.  "  Don't 
shove  like  that ;  you've  broke  two  of  my  ribs,  I 
do  believe." 

* '  Where's  she  ?"  said  Miss  Soper. 

"Who?"  said  Mrs.  RusseL 

"Rebecca." 

"/  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Russel.  "  She 
will  hardly  have  the  face  to  show,  I  should  think. 
I  wish  you  would  get  out  of  that  trick  of  ramming 
your  elbow  into  another  person's  ribs  when  you 
ask  a  question.  I'm  black  and  blue — No.  Why, 
that's  her,  ain't  it,  again  the  wall  ?" 

It  was  her,  Mrs.  Russel.  That  grand  beauty, 
with  her  chin  on  her  hand  and  her  elbow  on  her 
knee,  who  sat  alone,  with  her  great  speculative 
eyeSf  seeing  beyond  you  and  the  crowd  behind 
you,  was  Rebecca.  And  as  she  sat  there  that 
morning,  all  alone,  dressed  in  dove-colored  silk 


and  pearls,  there  was  scarcely  a  handsomer  wo- 
man in  all  old  England,  from  palace  to  cottage. 
Your  eye  was  not  trained  for  beauty ;  you  could 
not  see  it. 

Miss  Soper  could,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  her 
business  of  schoolmistress  she  had  had  so  inuch 
beauty  put  under  her  eye  that  she  knew  it  when 
she  saw  it  Mrs.  Russel's  definition  of  beauty 
would  have  limited  itself  to  "a  fresh  complex- 
ion. "  Miss  Soper  had  a  dim  idea  of  generalizing 
from  fact.  Jewelers'  clerks  get  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  the  prevailing  taste  in  jewelry.  An  old 
picture-dealer's  derk  will  tell  yon  what  will  sell, 
and  what  wilt  not.  So  Soper,  in  her  trade,  knew 
a  pretty  girl  when  she  saw  one,  though  in  her  of- 
fice of  dragon  she  disliked  receiving  them.  But 
she  knew  more.  She  was  well-connected  in  the 
trade,  and  she  knew  houses  who  would  take  an 
article  which  was  seldom  offered  to  her,  and 
which  often,  in  her  way  of  doing  things,  gave 
her  great  trouble — a  very  handsome  girL  So 
looking  at  Rebecca,  she  said : 
"  She  is  wonderfully  handsome." 
"Do  you  think  so,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Rus- 
sel.    "  I  can't  see  it." 

"  No  one  ever  supposed  so,"  said  Miss  Soper. 
"Don't  shove  again,  dear;  pray  don't,"  said 
Mrs.  Russel. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  about  that  girl,  when 
we  got  her  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  lane?"  said 
Miss  Soper. 

"I  forget,"  said  Mrs.  Russel. 
As  it  seemed  that  Miss  Soper  had  fbi^tten 
also,  she  resumed  the  discussion  at  another  point. 
"Shall  we  go  and  speak  to  her?"  said  Miss 
Soper. 

"  My  dear  soul,"  said  the  really  good  Russel, 
"I  think  we  ought  The  poor  child  is  pining 
over  Mr.  Hagbnt;  it  would  be  only  kind." 

Was  she,  Mrs.  Russel?  No,  she  was  away 
from  you  all,  with  the  sounds  of  the  great  sea. 
While  she  had  been  sitting  there  in  her  dove- 
colored  silk  all  alone  she  had  watched  your  fig- 
ures till  she  had  tired  of  them,  and  had  gone  to 
sea  once  or  twice.  You  were  quite  out  of  her 
thought.  She  did  not  want  to  be  nauglity,  but 
she  could.     Why  did  not  you  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  could  be  horribly  naughty,  and  she  had 
the  most  intense  dislike  for  these  two  ladies.  If 
you  had  told  her  that  Mrs.  Russel  was  only  a 
not-tempered,  gossiping  scold,  who  would  have 
given  the  bed  from  under  her  to  release  the  son 
she  had  scolded  out  of  doors,  she  would  have 
laughed  at  you.  If  you  had  told  her  that  that 
intolerable  woman.  Miss  Soper,  was  in  her  way 
a  heroine,  and  had  slaved  all  her  life  to  keep  a 
ruined  family  together,  and  in  doing  so — in  train- 
ing virtuous  women,  had  done  more  good  than 
was  ever  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  our  poor 
Rebecca,  she  would  have  laughed  at  you  again. 
Their  formulas  had  been  rendered  hateful  to  her, 
and  she  hated  them  through  their  formulas,  which 
had  plagued  her.  She  was  a  very  naughty  girl, 
and  they  made  her  naughtier. 

She  was  rounding  some  dim  wild  cape  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  there  were  two  >vith  her  whom 
she  knew  and  one  who  always  stood  perversely 
behind  her.  And  the  one  who  stood  behind  her 
kept  saying  like  a  cuckoo,  "  Not  yet.  Not  yet" 
And  again  like  a  blackbird,  "  Not  till  you're  fit 
Not  till  you're  fit"  And  there  suddenly  ap- 
proach to  her  her  deadly  enemies,  the  Russel  and 
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the  Soper.  What  reader  would  trust  her  temper 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

She  rose  and  gave  them  a  sweeping  courtesy, 
and,  may  I  say  it,  the  devil  entered  into  her.  It 
was  only  a  very  little  one. 

"Are  you  quite  well,  Miss  Turner?"  said  the 
fat  Kussel. 

*'  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Bebecca. 
'*  I  had  a  holiday  lately.  It  has  done  me  much 
good." 

''Indeed!  another?"  said  the  Soper,  alluding 
to  the  terrible  escapade  to  Ramsgate. 

''Yes,"  said  Rebecca,  looking  at  her  with  a 
look  which  the  Soper  had  never  seen  in  any  of 
her  school-girl's  faces.  "Another.  A  young 
gentleman  from  the  sea,  came  and  took  me  out 
for  a  holiday,  and  he  took  me  down  the  river  all 
the  way  to  Gravesend.  And  we  were  together 
aU  day." 

"Who  went  with  you,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 


"  He  did,"  sud  Rebecca, 

"No  one  else?" 

"  What  did  we  want  with  any  one  else  ?  He 
was  very  handsome  and  agreeable,  and  a  third 
would  have  been  one  too  many.  I  should  like 
you  to  be  introduced  to  that  young  gentleman, 
Miss  Soper.  His  hair  is  so  beautiful.  Little 
curls  all  over  his  head.  He  sat  at  my  feet  the 
most  of  the  time,  and  if  I  had  had  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, I  believe  I  should  have  snipped  one  off." 

The  allied  powers  retreated.  Says  Russel, 
"That  girl  will  go  to  the  bad." 

"Not  she,"  hissed  Soper  in  her  ear.  "  She  is 
just  the  very  one  of  all  others  who  won't.  She 
is  not  in  my  line — I  don't  have  that  article  in 
my  establishment;  but  I  know  enough  to  know 
that" 

Rebecca  said  to  herself,  "  It  is  the  only  way 
to  treat  you  people.  If  kings  and  priests  would 
not  make  outrageoti  pretensions,  democracy 
would  die :  at  least  pa  says  so.  Ha !  you  two ; 
Carry  said  you  were  coming." 

She  sat  perfectly  still  after  this,  in  her  old  atti- 
tude, quite  quiet,  knowing  that  they  would  come 
to  her.  The  chairs  beside  her  were  unoccupied, 
for  the  Philistines  did  not  know  exactly  whether 
they  ought  to  go  near  her,  and  her  faUier  made 
no  sign.  "Those  two"  were  quickly  sitting  be- 
side her.  She  was  determined  to  amuse  herself, 
nnd  in  answer  to  their  greetings  she  replied,  with- 
out raising  her  chin  from  her  hand, 

"Where  is  Hetty?" 

"She  is  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Morley. 

"What  is  she  doing?"  said  Rebecca,  without 
monng. 

"She  is  not  doing  any  thing  to-day,"  said 
young  Hartop.  "She  is  getting  the  duds  to- 
gether.    Change  of  ship,  you  know." 

'  *  Now,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Morley.  "  Mind  your 
promise." 

Rebecca,  from  young  Hartop's  silence,  thought 
that  Morley. was  angry ;  but  moving  her  chin  from 
her  hand  and  looking  up  in  his  face  she  saw  that 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  and  that  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  were  down.  She  also  noticed  that 
he  looked  more  handsome  than  any  man  she  had 
ever  seen.     But  she  had  noticed  that  before. 

The  next  properly  arranged  wedding  you  go 
to,  when  you  have  looked  at  the  bridegroom  long 
enough,  look  at  the  bride's  father.  K  it  is  si  well 
arranged  marriage  there  will  be  the  same  light  in 


the  eyes  of  both.  This  was  not  a  well  arranged 
wedding,  for  our  poor  Rebecca,  whom  I  hope 
you  have  forgiven,  had  rather  spoiled  it  by  her 
wild  conduct.  Mr.  Hagbut  had  changed  rather 
quickly  too ;  and  there  was  a  cloud  over  it  by 
his  mere  presence.  Mr.  Turner,  man  of  the  world, 
knew  this,  and  did  not  show  to  advantage ;  he 
was  haggard  and  worn,  and  bent  his  head. 

He  had  been  into  the  room  and  out  again.  She 
had  scarcely  noticed  him  at  first,  but  when  he 
came  in  a  second  time,  she  watched  his  bowed 
head  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

I  know  a  young  lady  of  such  strange  and  radi- 
ant beauty,  that  I  and  my  companion  always 
know,  when  we  go  to  a  country  gathering,  in  one 
instant,  whether  she  is  there  or  not.  I^becca's 
beauty  was  not  so  great  as  that  hidy's,  I  will  al- 
low ;  yet  when  she  rose  from  between  Hartop 
and  Mr.  Morley  her  presence  was  felt.  The  bab- 
ble which  was  going  on  in  awaiting  the  bride- 
groom died  into  whispers — into  silence — as  she 
came  softly  forward  and  kissed  her  father. 

* '  Give  me  your  blessing,  father !" 

Turner  raised  his  head  as  she  bent  hers. 

"The  Lord  of  Miriam  and  of  Jael  bless  thee, 
my  daughter.  Smite  as  Jael,  then  sing  as  Mi- 
riam.   Thou  art  blessed,  oh  my  daughter!" 

And  so  he  kissed  her,  and  she  went  back  and 
sat  between  Hartop  and  Mr.  Morley  again. 

"He  has  forgiven  her,"  whispered  Mrs.'Rus- 
sel. 

* '  Hold  your  tongue, "  said  Miss  Soper.  * '  There 
is  something  /  can't  understand  about  this,  and 
so  I  don't  suppose  you  can." 

"Keep  close  to  me  you  two,"  said  Rebecca, 
in  a  whisper;  "I  am  frightened.  Don't  leave 
me  you  two." 

"  Are  you  ill  ?"  said  Hartop,  also  in  a  whis- 
per. 

'  *  No,  I  am  never  ilL  But  these  people  fright- 
en me.  This  house  is  frightful,  and  the  lane  is 
frightful.  You  don't  know  what  this  house  is. 
There  is  poison  in  it.  My  father  can  not  give 
me  his  blessing  without  frightening  me.  And 
Carry  says  that  there  is  blood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs, "  she  added,  wildly  and  hurriedly.  *  *  Why 
should  he  talk  of  Jael  ?'^ 

"I  wish  Hetty  was  here,"  said  Hartop,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Quiet,  my  child,  quiet!"  said  Mr.  Morley, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm ;  "  talk  of  something 
else.     What  shall  we  talk  of?" 

"The  sea,"  said  Rebecca,  herself  in  an  in- 
stant ;  "I  want  to  know  about  the  sea,  or  about 
Hetty  Morley." 

"There  is  no  such  person,"  said  Hartop,  turn- 
ing and  looking  into  Rebecca's  face. 

"No  such  person !"  said  Rebecca,  aghast.  "  Is 
she  drowned  ?'* 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Hartop,  bringing  his 
face  close  to  hers;  "Hetty  is  alive,  but  she  is 
Hetty  Hartop  now,  for  she  and  I  were  married 
by  Mr.  Morley  yesterday  morning." 

Her  dull  horror  of  the  old  house  and  the  quaint 
company  was  gone  at  once  by  this  pretty  piece 
of  news.  It  was  something  so  bright,  so  human, 
so— well,  so  romantic,  that  a  great  smile  spread 
over  her  face,  as  she  said, 

"No." 

"Fact,  I  assure  you.  Yesterday  morning. 
You  were  not  to  be  told,  but  I  saw  you  were  get- 
ting low."    And,  indeed,  the  tact  of  this  young 
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sailor  was  yerj  great,  for  Rebecca  was  quite 
roused  again  and  gay. 

"  You  provoking  people.  I  want  to  see  Het- 
ty, and  you  will  tell  me  nothing  of  her." 

**It  wouldn't  do  here,"  said  Hartopj  "they 
wouldn't  stand  it. " 

**  But  what  is  she  like  ?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"What  is  she  like?"  said  the  brideg^room. 
"Why,  she  is  like  her  father ;  that's  about  what 
she  is  like.     You've  seen  him"  he  growled. 

Rebecca  turned  on  Mr.  Morley.  "  She  is  like 
you!" 

"  But  younger,  you  know,  and  more  good- 
looking,"  said  Mr.  Sforley,  with  a  bow. 

And  Rebecca  had  just  settled  emphatically  in 
her  mind  that  Uetty  was  very  handsome,  when 
enter  the  bridegroom. 

"  Why,  that  is  never  him,"  said  Rebecca,  sud- 
denly. 

It  was,  though.  A  man  at  his  best — and  a 
man  generally  makes  the  best  of  himself  when 
he  is  going  to  be  married — ^is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  man  at  his  worst.  Rebecca  and  Hartop 
had  only  known  him  at  his  worst,  and  even  Mor- 
ley, knowing  him  better  than  they  did,  was  sur- 
prised. "That  big,  fat,  pale -faced  man,"  he 
thought,  "  has  actually  more  vitality  than  I  have. 
I  shidl  last  longer,  but  if  I  had  been  what  he  has 
been,  I  could  not  have  shown  such  a  presence." 

A  man,  we  must  remember,  with  sufficient 
physique  for  the  first  or  second  life-guards, 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  talking  religionism  to 
foolish  and  uneducated  women,  is  very  likely  to 
become  fat,  ill-dressed,  and  untidy.  But  put 
that  man  on  his  mettle.  Get  him  rejected  by  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  make  him  bridegroom  to  an- 
other girl,  and  I  fancy  you  will  find  some  of  the 
old  Adam  in  him.  There  was  a  considerable 
deal  of  the  old  Adam  in  Hagbut  that  day ;  so 
much  that  he  looked  a  rather  noble  person. 

liebecca  leaned  back  in  wonder,  and  said  aloud 
(for  she  knew  that  no  onfe  could  hear  her  but  Mr. 
Morley  and  Hartop,  and  she  did  not  "mind" 
them),  "  I  could  not  have  believed  iL  Why  the 
man  is  handsome  and  noble  looking." 

'  *  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  look  no- 
ble ?"  said  Mr.  Morley,  quietly.  *  *  My  dear  child, 
that  man  has  done  more  good  in  his  day  than 
ever  you  will  have  the  chance  of  doing,  even  if 
you  had  the  power  or  the  will.  His  formulas 
displease  you;  they  are  purely  scriptural,  and 
move  the  dead  bones  of  the  middle  class  into  life. 
His  vulgarity  displeases  you ;  that  very  vulgarity 
is  the  key-note  of  his  power  among  the  vulgar, 
who  would  dislike  and  possibly  resent  the  minis- 
trations of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  could 
not  understand  their  ways  of  thought,  and  who 
would  continually  keep  their  inferiority  before 
their  eyes,  by  talking  in  a  dialect  more  refined 
than  their  own.  I  pray  God  that  when  I  die  I 
may  claim  to  have  done  as  much  good  as  Hag- 
but has." 

"  Yes !"  said  Rebecca,  thmking. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Morley.  "There  are 
those  who  say  that  such  men  as  Hagbut  vul- 
garize religion.  It  is  not  true,  or  at  best  only 
half  true.  They  find  a  vulgarized  religion  among 
vulgar  people,  and  they  preach  it  as  honestly  and 
as  nobly  as  this  man  has ;  and  he  raises  his  peo- 
ple by  doing  so." 

"How  can  he  raise  them  by  being  vulgar?" 
asked  Rebecca. 


"  He  raises  them,  in  spite  of  all  his  mlgfirity,  to 
the  level  of  Christianity :  and  at  that  point  both 
he  and  they  cease  to  be  vulgar.  I  dare  say  that 
the  Covenanters  ate  with  their  knives,  but  they 
could  die  like  the  best  gentleman  of  the  lot. 
While  there  are  vulgar  people  yon  must  have 
vulgar  priests.  I,  l^ing  a  gentleman  myself, 
know  that  welL  That  man  Hagbut,  whose 
ways  of  speech  and  of  action  are  an  offense  to 
me,  has  brought  more  souls  to  Christ  than  ever 
I  shall  bring  with  my  twopenny  refinements. 
He  comes  of  their  own  class,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  his.  Their  language  is  foreign  to  me, 
and  I  can  not  imitate  it.  And  that  lower  mid- 
dle class  is  the  very  one  which  wants  rousing  and 
exciting.  The  great  use  of  the  dissenting  clergy- 
men is  to  rouse  that  class,  and  to  ennoble  them. 
Hagbut  can  do  it.  I  can  not.  I  am  a  useless 
man  compared  to  him." 

"Yet  you  can  bring  sailors  to  chapel.  Sir," 
said  Hartop,  quietly. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  can  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Morlev, 
with  sudden  animation.  "Yes,  boy,  I  can  do 
that  That  was  a  good  thing  for  yon  to  say. 
Yes !  yes !  they  come  again  and  agaiiL  It  "is 
not  utterly  nothing  to  keep  lads  in  the  faith  their 
mothers  taught  them  through  all  temptations. 
You  must  come  down  and  hear  me  preach  some 
day,  Miss  Turner.  See,  the  bride  is  moving. 
We  must  go." 

So  they  went.  And  Hagbut  married  Carry; 
and  tlie  Hagbut  episode  in  her  little  life  came  to 
an  end. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONFIDENCES. 

And  Carry  was  gone,  and  Rebecca  had  to  un- 
dertake her  duties. 

"  I  shall  make  a  fine  nUss  of  it  at  first,  pa," 
she  said  to  her  father  on  the  first  day,  "for  I 
have  been  most  diligently  idle  all  my  life.  But 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  can't  scold  and  worry, 
but  I  will  keep  the  maids  in  order  for  all  that. 
You  sha'n'-t  want  any  thing,  my  dear." 

"  You  will  do  well  enough  if  you  care  to  do  it," 
said  Mr.  Turner.  "/  don't  want  scolding  or 
worrying;  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  it.  That  is 
what  made  the  mischief  between  your  mother 
and  me." 

* '  Well,  dear  pa,  that  is  all  over  and  gone.  We 
shall  be  happy  together,  you  know.'* 

"  /  don't  know.  You  may  be  happy,  for  you 
have  hope  before  you — the  hope  of  my  death.  I 
am  a  broken  man.     I  wish  I  was  dead." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why,  father,"  said 
Rebecca,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  tongue ; 
"  what  nonsense  you  talk.  Is  there  any  man  in 
our  connection  more  honored  than  you  are  ?  As 
for  the  money  I  am  to  have  at  your  death,  I  wisli 
you  would  leave  it  to  Cany,  and  then  you  would 
not  suspect  my  love." 

"  You  are  a  foolish  girl." 

"I  think  you  are  a  very  foolish  man,"  said 
Rebecca,  stoutly;  "that  prospective  money  has 
been  the  greatest  plague  of  my  life;  I  wish  it 
was  in  the  deep  Atlantic.  That —  Mr.  Hag- 
but would  have  left  me  alone  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  money." 

"You  were  too  good  for  him,"  said  Turner. 
"  Child,  have  yon  ever  thought  of  any  one  else  ?" 
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^'Asahnsband?" 

**Ye8;  asahnsband." 

"Certainly,"  said  Rebecca;  **for  a  whole 
week  I  thought  I  should  have  liked  very  much 
to  many  yoang  Hartop.  Bat,  here,  he  has 
gone  and  married  Hettj,  leaving  me  desolate 
and  disconsolate.  There  was  never  anj  one  so 
shamefully  deceived  as  I  have  been." 

*'I>o  you  know  Hetty  Morley?"  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

"No,  I  don%"  said  Bebecca;  "the  artful 
young  puss!  When  I  do  I  will  give  her  a 
piece  of  my  mind.  Young — ^I  mean  Mr.  Har- 
top, has  used  me  shamefully.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  vou  to  laugh,  pa,  but  you  wouldn't  like  it  your- 

"Come  here,"  said  Mr.  Turner.  And  Re- 
becca came  and  sat  at  his  feet. 

"  I  have  been  a  hard  father  to  you,  my  child, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  I  have  won  your  love. 
But  I  seem  to  have  it.  God  is  very  good.  He 
is  not  what  they  want  to  make  Him  out,  is  He  ?'* 

Rebecca  answered  her  father  by  stroking  his 
hand  and  putting  it  to  her  lips. 

'  *  My  head  is  growing  old,  girl.  I  am  a  broken 
man ;  but  I  will  do  my  duty  to  the  very  last  I 
am  not  to  be  trusted.  This  responsibility  about 
Dncetoy's  papers  is  killing  me.  I  never  thought 
I  should  have  found  my  truest,  kindest  friend  in 
you;  but  it  is  so.  You  will  stay  by  me  to  the  end?" 

"  To  the  death,  father ;"  she  did  not  want  him 
to  get  excited,  and  so  she  said  no  more. 

"  You  are  a  better  man  than  I  am,  child,  and 
I  wander  to-night.  But,  believe  me,  that  Mor- 
ley*8  God  is  the  true  God — is  the  true  God — and 
—and  not  Hagbut's.    Where  is  the  little  dog  ?" 

"She  is  here,  father,"  said  Rebecca,  putting 
Mab  on  his  lap. 

* '  Pretty  little  beast ;  bonny  little  beast  Bark 
for  us,  little  one.  Defend  us.  My  dear  Rebecca, 
the  God  who  made  this  little  thing  was  not  Hag- 
bat's  God,  but  Morley's." 

"There  is  one — ^but  one  God,  father,"  said 
Rebecca.  And  she  said  it  because  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

*  *  Yes,  but  they  make  two  or  three.  See,  girl  ? 
Will  you  promise  me  one  thing  ?" 

"  I  will  do  as  yon  tell  me, "  said  Rebecca ;  "  if 
•  you  win  be  always  as  you  are  now." 

"Promise  me  that  you  will  never  join  the  es- 
tablished church  after  I  am  dead." 

Rebecca  sat  silent  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
she  said : 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  could  promise  as  much 
as  that,  &ther.  I  think  it  extremely  improba- 
ble, but  I  will  not  pledge  myself  I  tell  you 
honestly  that  if  I  were  to  quit  our  connection 
I  should  go  either  to  the  Moravians  or  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists." 

"They  are  not  a  very  high  sect,  my  child," 
said  Mr.  Turner. 

"  I  don't  want  a  veiy  high  sect,"  said  Rebec- 
ca ;  "  that  is  just  where  it  is." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BABKEB  H017BS  8TILL. 

Bull  was  the  old' house,  duller,  alas!  than 
ever  it  was,  for  there  was  not  even  old  Carry 
now ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  left  alone  in  the  house 
C 


with  the  &Torite  daughter  of  his  dead  wife,  be- 
gan to  mope  and  brood  over  that  miserable  old 
business.  It  was  evident  also  to  Rebecca  that 
his  mind  was  not  by  any  means  what  it  had 
been. 

She  was  free  to  go  where  she  would  now,  but 
she  never  went  far  out  of  the  lane,  except  a  few 
times  as  &r  as  Putney  Bridge.  She  used  to 
slip  across  sometimes  to  see  Mrs.  Spicer  or  Mrs. 
Akin,  in  a  quiet  neighborly  way,  and  hear  their 
gossip,  give  them  books,  and  other  little  things,  ' 
doing  them  high  honor.  It  would  have  been  an 
evil  time  for  any  man  who  insulted  her  whUe  Mr. 
Spicer  or  Akin  were  near. 

Those  two  worthies  were  the  very  picture  of 
comfort  and  contentment  eveiy  Sunday  morn- 
ing, each  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  a  long  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  as  Rebecca  took  her  father  to  chapel ; 
but  one  morning  she  missed  them,  and  thought 
they  had  gone  for  an  expedition  somewhere. 
"It  is  very  little  pleasure  they  get,"  she  thought. 
"We  ought  not  to  begrudge  it  to  them."  But 
when  they  got  inside  the  chapel  who  should  be 
sitting  near  the  door  but  Spicer  and  Akin  in 
their  best  clothes !  Rebecca  flushed  up  with  real 
pleasure,  and  when  service  was  over,  she  made 
her  father  stop  while  she  spoke  to  them. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here." 

"Yes,  Miss,"  replied  Akin.  "It  looked  so 
nice  seeing  you  and  the  gove'nor  going  every 
Sunday  that  we  thought  we'd  go.  That's  about 
the  size  of  it.  Miss." 

"  I  A<)pc  you  like  it." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  we  likes  it  well  enough,"  said  Jim 
Akin,  "but  we  don't  make  much  fist  on  it  at 
fust" 

"  Ah !  you  won't  find  it  strange  long,"  said 
Rebecca.     And  so  they  parted. 

Her  father  asked  her,  as  they  went  home  under 
the  dull  gray  sky,  if  she  had  asked  these  men  to 
come  to  chapel ;  and  she  had  said,  "  No,  that  she 
had  never  mentioned  it  to  them;"  and  he  said,  "I 
am  very  glad  of  that.  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  forcing  religion 
on  other  people.  Let  them  find  it  out  for  them- 
selves— "  He  was  going  on  to  say  a  great  deal 
more,  as  it  seemed  to  Rebecca  from  the  tone  of 
his  voice ;  but  he  checked  himself  suddenly. 

It  was  dull,  miserable,  dripping,  motionless 
weather,  and  she  sat  day  after  day  utterly  alone 
while  her  father  was  away  on  business;  alone 
save  for  her  little  dog.  She  tried  hard  to  be 
very  good,  and,  as  is  usudly  the  case  when  a 
person  tries  that,  she  succeeded.  Only  she  fret- 
ted a  little  that  she  did  not  hear  from  her  friends 
in  Limehouse. 

Many  things  in  the  housekeeping  were  great 
puzzles  to  her,  and  she  used  to  take  them  pa- 
tiently, and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  her  beloved 
old  nurse,  Tibbey,  in  Leader  Street,  Chelsea ;  but 
it  was  rather  a  long  way  there,  so  she  saw  but 
little  of  those  excellent  souls  at  present. 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  which  made  her 
cry ;  it  was  from  Mr.  Morley.  Jack  Hartop  and 
Hetiy  were  off  to  sea,  and  Hetty  was  so  hard  at 
work,  shifting  into  her  new  ship,  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  her,  or  Jack  either,  to 
get  to  Walham  Green.  He  added,  that  as  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  he  would  very  likely  come  and 
see  her  himself.  She  cried  a  good  deal  over  this 
letter,  but  it  was  not  in  anger  and  rebeUion. 
That  nightmare,  Mr.  Hagbut,  being  removed 
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from  his  position  of  possible  husband,  she  rather 
liked  him  than  otherwise,  and  was  at  peace  with 
all  the  world;  and  the  Limehouse  people  had 
done  her  much  good ;  and  she  was  in  one  way 
and  another  veiy  fiGtr  from  the  Rebecca  of  old 
times.  She  cried  because  she  had  wanted  to  see 
Hetty ;  and  she  told  her  &ther  so,  frankly,  that 
night,  when  he  asked  her  why  her  eyes  were  red. 

^'  Why  do  yon  want  to  see  her  ?"  he  asked. 

'* I  don*t  know.     I  am  sure  she  is  nice." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  those  two  are  so  fond  of  her,  and 
those  two  are  the  nicest  people  I  know." 

' '  Miss  Hetty  Morley, "  said  Mr.  Turner,  * '  chose 
to  disgrace  herself  and  ruin  her  father's  connec- 
tion by  a  stupid  and  rebellious  course  of  action. 
As  Mrs.  Hartop  she  is  continuing  it.  If  you 
walked  the  earth  round  you  would  not  find,  in 
the  dissenting  connection,  three  such  sentimental 
idiots  as  Morley,  his  daughter,  and  Jack  Hartop. " 

«*  What  has  Hetty  done,  pa?" 

''Degraded  herself;  dropped  into  a  low  sphere 
of  life,  and  dragged  her  fool  of  a  father  down  with 
her.  Morley  may  choose  to  tell  you  in  his  own 
good  time — for  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig — ^what 
she  has  done ;  but  he  chooses  to  keep  the  secret, 
and  I  won't  betray  him." 

**  But  you  like  Mr.  Morley,  pa?" 

'*  Yes.  He  is  a  good  and  a  noble  man,  a  pure 
Christian,  and  a  real  gentleman;  but  he  will 
have  to  answer  to  God  for  bis  indulgence  to  that 
girl." 

"But  Tou  would  listen  to  him  on  spiritual 
matters  r 

"  Yes,  to  no  man  sooner.  But  he  has  been  a 
fool  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by  allowing  that 
girl  to  do  as  she  has  done." 

And  this  was  all  she  could  get  out  of  her  &ther. 
And  the  great  mystery  about  Hetty  was  no  near- 
er s(dution  than  ever. 

This  was  probably  the  most  weary  time  she 
had  ever  had ;  for  even  if  Carry  had  been  there 
she  had  lost  the  heart  to  scold  her,  and  so  her 
sole  amusement  was  gone.  She  had  her  cats, 
and  was  still  kind  to  them,  though  her  little  dog 
Mab  had  supplanted  them  in  her  affections.  She 
told  Mab  every  thing  now ;  and  Mab  seemed  to 
understand.  She  could  have  told  her  fiither  ev- 
ery thing,  but  there  was  a  reason. 

At  one  time,  not  long  ago,  she  had  believed 
that  there  would  have  been  perfect  accord  be- 
tween herself  and  her  father.  It  was  not  to  be. 
The  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility  with 
regard  to  Lord  Ducetoy's  papers  were  too  much 
for  his  mind,  and  it  became  clouded ;  and  in  its 
clouding  there  came  on  a  phase  of  religious  doubt, 
which  may  be  laughed  at  by  doctrinaires,  but 
which  in  practice,  in  reality,  was,  to  Rebecca  at 
least,  horrible. 

If  he  would  have  broken  out  into  unbelief  and 
sheer  blasphemy  at  once,  she  could  have  stood  it 
better.  But  he  got  dreadful  silent  fits,  ending 
in  sharp-pointed  deductions,  theresultof  an  hour's 
solitary,  silent  argument  with  himself.  He  would 
sit  perfectly  silent,  with  his  hands  occasionally 
wandering  one  over  the  other  for  an  hour,  until 
he  nearly  drove  the  silently  sewing  Rebecca  op- 
posite him  out  of  her  mind ;  and,  at  last,  when 
the  poor,  tmgulded  girl,  working  so  hard  and  so 
nobly  at  her  duty,  was  nearly  out  of  her  mind 
through  sheer  nervousness,  he  would  say,  sud- 
denly and  sharply : 


*'If  one  actually  regains  consciousness  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  if  one  finds  that 
the  whole  scheme  has  been  a  mistake  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  How  then?  One  will  legrel 
that  one  had  not  been  a  profligate ;  a  man  who 
takes  such  pleasure  as  he  can  find,  and  discounts 
his  bills  on  the  future  state." 

And  so  on.  Which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
us  further  than  this.  It  was  horrible  and  intol- 
erable to  Rebecca.  It  frightened  her.  She  had 
rebelled  against  a  certain  close  form  of  noncon- 
formist Christianity,  as  being  narrow,  cold,  and 
in  her  eyes  worthless,  because  it  wanted  the  one 
element  of  sentimentalism.  There  had  come  to 
her  the  stout  nonconformist  Morley,  who  had 
shown  her  a  form  of  dissent  as  beautiful  and  as 
spiritual  as  the  highest  forms  of  Anglicanism  or 
Romanism,  thougti  wanting  in  the  ceremonial- 
isms  which,  as  the  daughter  of  a  Papist  mother, 
she  loved  in  her  heart.  And  now  here  was  her 
father  cutting  the  ground  from  under  her  feet, 
just  as  she  was  feeling  for  it.  De  profundis 
cUmant ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  she  turned  on  her  father 
once  and  said,  most  emphatically, 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  your  fiuth,  pa; 
but  I  can't  see  that  there  is  the  slightest  reason 
for  your  undermining  mine ;  I  am  beginning  to 
believe.    Please  let  me." 

Turner  saw  what  she  meant,  and  uttered  no 
mote  of  his  doubts.  But  he  sat  there,  opposite 
Rebecca,  night  after  night,  scowling  over  his 
Bible  as  he  turned  the  leaves,  and  looking  un- 
utterable things.  Which  did  not  mend  matters 
much  for  poor  Rebecca — which  in  fact  made 
them  rather  worse,  for  she  could  never  tell  what 
he  was  thinking  of  now. 

In  the  foolish  old  days,  before  one  thought, 
many  of  us  used  to  read  the  accounts  of  the 
prize-fights  in  Belts  Life  ;  and  one  used  to  read 
that  Bob  So-and-so  "was  a  glutton  for  punish- 
ment." Now  I  claim  for  Rebecca  that  she  was 
a  better  "glutton  for  punish  men  t*'  than  any 
snake-headed,  bright-eyed  young  man  who  ever 
made  a  brute  of  himself  in  the  prize  ring. 

Punishment  enough  she  got  in  these  days. 
Her  father  fading  and  gix>wing  mad  before  her 
eyes.  No  society ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  no 
hope.  The  responsibility  of  theenormous  amount 
of  valuable  heir-looms  and  papers  in  the  house, 
thrown  on  her  own -shoulders,  for  her  father  was 
as  no  one  save  in  his  determination  to  hold  by 
them.  No  help,  no  advice,  nothing  for  her  but 
a  dull,  mulish  obstinacy ;  a  determination  to  act 
honestly  as  circumstances  should  direct  And 
all  the  time  her  father  in  one  of  his  *' girding" 
moods;  accusing  her  of  idleness,  and  making 
his  case  good  to  her  about  her  dead  mother. 
Punishment  enough,  poor  child  I  But  she  took 
it  bravely  and  nobly. 

"Pa,*  she  said,  one  night,  "don't  gird  at 
me! 

His  face  had  been  fixed  before,  but  it  relaxed 
now. 

"  Have  I  been  girding  at  you,  Rebecca?" 

"Yes,  pa.     Don't,  please." 

"  I  won't,  dear.  I  didn't  mean  to.  Tell  me 
when  I  gird  at  jou,  and  I  will  leave  off.** 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


OTHELLO,  MOOR  OF  YBNICE. 

At  last  Mr.  Morlej  came.  Snrely  no  brown, 
handsome  &ce,  no  quiet  hazel  eyes,  no  veiy  slight- 
ly grizzled  head  of  carling  hair  was  ever  more 
welcome  in  a  Christian  house  than  were  his. 

It  was  in  the  dreary  middle  of  the  day  when 
he  came,  and  Bebecca,  who  was  kneading  dough 
(and  making  an  awful  mess  of  it)  uttered  a  joy- 
ful exclamation  when  she  saw  him.  I  think 
that  I  have  mentioned  before  that  in  social  mat- 
ters this  odd  young  lady  was  rather  radical.  She 
certainly  behaved  on  this  occasion  in  a  way 
which  would  have  horrified  the  better  conducted 
sister  Carry.  She  ran  up  the  stairs  and  opened 
the  door  herself  with  her  hands,  nay,  with  her 
finely-moulded  bare  arms  all  over  floor,  and  she 
said :  '*  Come  in ;  I  thought  you  must  be  dead. 
Tell  me  about  those  two." 

^'Go  and  wash  your  hands,  and  come  and 
talk  to  me  in  the  parlor,*'  siud  Mr.  Moriey,  qui- 
etly, and  Bebecca  slid  away  and  did  as  he  told 
her. 

'*Now,'*  she  said,  when  she  was  seated  by 
him  on  die  sofa,  "  tell  me  all  about  Jack  and 
Hetty." 

''That  will  depend  on  your  account -of  your 
behavior,"  said  Mr.  Moriey.  "How  have  you 
been  behaving  ?" 

''I  have  been  as  good  as  gold." 

''Then  I  shall  not  tell  you  one  word,"  said 
Mr.  Moriey;  "you  are  in  a  vainglorious  and 
self-seeking  frame  of  mind,  and  I  will  mortify 
you  by  not  telling  you  one  single  word." 

"  Weil,  then,  I  nave  been  veiy  naughty. " 

"One  of  your  propositions  must  be  false,  and 
so  I  shall  certainly  tell  you  nothing  now." 

"Then  you  are  a  most  disagreeable  man,  and 
I  hate  you — ^no  I  don't — don't  mind  me.  I  love 
yon  very  much,  Mr.  Moriey.  Only  come  some- 
times and  tell  me  what  to  do,  for  really  and 
truly  I  don't  know." 

"You  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  you 
ought  to  know  for  yourself.  At  least  I  mean  to 
leave  you  to  find  out.     How  is  your  father?" 

Rebecca  remained  perfectly  silent,  with  her 
chin  in  her  hand  for  a  long  time,  and  Moriey 
sat  looking  at  her  steadily,  although  she  did  not 
know  it  She  sat  so  long  thus  that  he  repeated 
his  question,  I  vety  much  fear  to  catch  the  light 
in  her  eye.  Rebecca  turned  to  him  quickly  for 
one  instant,  and  he  had  his  will.  She  gave  him 
one  kindly  glance,  and  saying,  "Wait  a  little," 
resumed  her  old  attitude  of  thought — that  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

Moriey  waited  for  her  in  silence  and  in  pa- 
tience. " Here,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is  a  wo- 
man who  will  actually  think  before  she  speaks. 
Here  is  also  a  woman  who  can  act,  who  has 
acted,  on  &r-seeing,  deliberate  conviction,  care- 
less of  present  consequences.  Are  there  two 
Hettys  in  the  world  ?"  He  sat  and  watched  her, 
wondering  what  would  come. 

He  had  a  long  time  to  wait  before  it  came,  for 
she  did  not  open  her  mouth  until  she  had  made 
up  her  mind.  And  then  she  told  him  every 
thing,  decisively,  and  straightforwardly,  as  one 
man  tells  a  whole  matter  to  another  man  who 
is  his  friend. 

She  moved  closer  to  him  on  the  sofa  where 
they  sat,  so  that  the  two  beautiful  faces  were  not 


very  fiu*  apart,  and  so  that  her  eyes  could  look 
straight  up  into  his.  And  there  and  then  she 
told  him  every  thing. 

Her  wasted,  rebellious,  furious  youth;  her 
secret  hankering  after  popery — the  religion  of 
her  mother,  he  must  mind — as  promising  some 
sort  of  rest  to  her  furious  heart ;  the  quieting 
effect  that  the  gentle  Primitive  Methodists  had 
had  on  her  always ;  her  rage  and  hatred  against 
Hagbut  because  he  wanted  to  marry  her;  the 
real  reason  of  her  wild  escapade  to  Ramsgate ; 
her  love  for  her  &.ther ;  her  love  for  Carry ;  her 
love  for  her  little  dog;  her  love  for  Mr.  Spicer 
and  Jim  Akin ;  her  love  for  Jack  Hartop ;  for 
Hetty,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  her  love 
for  him — Moriey.  "I  assure  you,  Mr.  Moriey, 
that  I  believe  I  am  a  most  affectionate  person, 
if  I  had  a  fiur  chance.  But  people  are  so  cross. 
I'd  get  fond  of  old  Russel  and  old  Soper  if  they 
would  only  be  civiL" 

Mr.  Moriey  said,  "Quite  so." 

Then  she  went  on,  resuming  the  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  attitude  again,  and  leaving  herself  and 
her.experience,  told  him  in  a  plain,  business-like 
manner,  the  whole  stoiy  of  her  father,  and  her 
troubles  from  beginning  to  end.  "For,"  she 
said,  "you  have  got  kind,  trust-worthy  eyes,  like 
Mab's,  and  if  one  wants  to  keep  out  of  Bedlam, 
one  must  tell  some  one.  And  so  she  told  him 
all  about  the  fearful  responsibility  her  fiither  had 
undertaken,  pointed  out  to  him  that  her  Other's 
action  was  nearly  illegal,  being  done  without  the 
consent  of  trustees,  of  whom  Sir  Gorham  Fhil- 
pott  was  one. 

Here  Mr.  Moriey  intemipted  her  for  a  mo- 
ment.    "  Was  Lord  Ducetoy  married  ?" 

"No;  and  he  would  not  get  married  for  a 
month  or  so,  until  affairs  were  in  some  way 
square.  He  was  to  be  married  to  Miss  Eger- 
ton  of  Delamere." 

Mr.  Moriey  was  satisfied  at  once,  and  begged 
her  to  proceed. 

She  went  on  at  once,  eagerly,  not  catching 
the  drift  of  Moriey 's  last  inquiry ;  for  he  was  so 
surprised  at  Turner's  singular  and  chivalrous  be- 
havior that  it  had  entered  into  his,  not  gener- 
ally a  suspicious  mind,  that  Turner  wished  Lord 
Ducetoy  to  marty  Rebecca.  Rebecca,  I  say, 
went  on,  and  told  him  of  the  clouding  of  her 
fiither's  mind;  of  his  religious  doubts;  of  his 
strange  midnight  wanderings  up  and  down  the 
old  house;  of  the  awful  responsibility  which 
weighed  on  her  with  regard  to  him.  She  told 
him  all ;  and  then,  turning  her  &ce  to  his  again, 
asked  for  his  advice. 

"it  is  easily  given,  Rebecca,"  he  said;  "go 
on  as  you  are  going  now.  Do  your  duty  to  him 
as  you  are  doing  it  now,  and  you  will  not  faiL 
You  have  a  clear  sharp  brain,  use  it;  and  you 
will  do  well." 

"  But  I  have  done  nothing,"  said  Rebecca. 

"What  could  you  do?"  said  Moriey. 

Rebecca's  chin  went  in  her  hand  again  di- 
rectly; and  after  a  time  she  said : 

"  I  don't  see,  speaking  honestly,  that  I  could 
have  done  any  more  than  I  have.  The  time  for 
action  has  not  come.  And  then  I  am  such  a 
fool,  you  know." 

"Are  you?" 

"They  all  say  80." 

* '  Well,  then,  of  course  it  is  true.  About  this 
business,  taken  as  a  whole,  you  can  do  nothing 
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more  than  yoa  hare  done.  It  is  one  of  thoee 
matten  on  which  one  can  not  decide.  Your  fa- 
ther is  behaving  splendidly ;  but  if  his  religion 
goes  from  him  in  the  struggle,  your  father  will 
die.  I  will  talk  to  him.  You  are  a  good  girl ; 
indeed.  I  always  thought  you  were,  do  you 
know ; '  and  Morley  laughed. 

"That  is  all  very  fine,"  said  Rebecca ;  " but 
at  the  same  time  one  would  like  a  little  practical 
advice." 

"  111  manage  matters  for  you,  my  child,"  said 
Morlev.  "I'll  shift  no  responsibility  off  your 
shoulders  on  to  mine,  but  I  will  make  things 
easier  for  you.  Yon  do  your  little  duty,  and  you 
will  come  to  no  harm. " 

"  Then  you  don't  think  me  such  a  very  naughty 
girl?" 

**  Well,  well  I  you  are  behaving  well  now." 

"  Am  I  naughtier  than  Hetty  ?" 

"  You  leave  Hetty  alone;  Hetty  is  no  business 
ofvours." 

'  *  But  Hetty  was  naughty.  What  did  she  do, 
Mr.  Morley?'' 

"She  was  exceedingly  naughty,  and  I  was 
very  nearly  being  angry  with  her ;  that  is  what 
she  did." 

"Am  I  never  to  see  Hetty?" 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  see  her  for?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Rebecca.  " I  think  I 
should  like  her.  There  can  not  be  much  harm 
about  her,  or  Jack  Hartop  would  not  love  her  as 
he  does.  He  says  that  she  has  been  wrecked 
three  times,  and  that  the  Queen  wrote  her  a  let- 
ter.    Why  was  she  shipwrecked  ?" 

"Because  she  shipped  on  board  ships  which 
happened  to  be  wrecked." 

**  Hum  I"  said  Rebecca.  "  But  why  did  the 
Queen  write  to  her?" 

"  Because  she  did  her  duty,  as  you  are  doing 
yours  now. " 

"But  tell  me  more,"  said  Rebecca,  eagerly. 
"Let  me  know  something  of  her ;  for  I  love  her, 
and  I  can't  tell  why.  What  did  she  do  that  the 
Queen  should  have  written  to  her.     Tell  me.'* 

Dangerous  work  this.  Two  noble  and  en- 
thusiastic souls,  sitting  close  to  one  another,  and 
telling  of  great  and  noble  deeds.  As  for  Mor- 
ley, he  had  made  up  his  mind  long  before.  He 
was  determined  to  marry  Rebecca,  and  Hartop 
and  Hetty  knew  it  As  for  Rebecca,  she  brought 
her  fate  on  herself.  If  she  had  desired  her  free- 
dom she  should  not  have  sat  on  the  sofa  beside 
a  very  attractive  dissenting  minister,  and  have 
forced  him  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  daughter's  hero- 
ism. All  that  happened  to  her  was  her  own 
fault.  But  they  will  do  it.  Searching  among 
rare  old  books  the  other  day,  I  came  across  a 
very  scarce  play  called  Othello^  or  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  In  that  play  the  Moor  actually  wns  lus 
Venetian  beauty  by  telling  travelers'  taradiddles 
of  the  Sir  John  Mandeville  type.  Morley  did 
not  do  this;  he  only  told  the  pkin  truth  about 
his  daughter.  But  the  telling  of  chivalrous  ad- 
ventures is  a  very  successful  way  of  courting.  At 
Jeast,  the  man  Shakspeare  thought  so. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  what  Hetty 
did  on  that  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Morley.  "It 
may  show  you  what  a  woman  may  be  worth  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  She  had  been  up 
and  down  the  North  Devon  coast  so  often  that 
she  could  tell  every  headland  in  the  darkest  night. 
Well,  one  night,  working  up  from  Hayle  agamst 


a  slow  eastering  wind  and  a  heavy  ebb  tide,  the 
wind  shifted  against  the  sun,  and  came  from  nor'- 
west  a  hurricane.  The  skipper  put  her  head  for 
Cardiff,  but  that  Bride  is  the  most  thundering — 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons ;  you  must  remember 
that  I  live  among  sailors." 

"  You  did  not  say  any  thing  ?"  said  Rebecca. 

"Well,  I  was  very  near  doing  it,"  said  Mor- 
ley. "  My  dear,  that  Bride  is  the  most  thunder- 
ing idiot  of  a  ship  you  ever  saw.  With  even  the 
N.  W.  sea  she  shipped  enough  water  on  board  to 
put  out  her  fires,  and  there  she  Uy  entirely  with- 
out deck  ports  to  let  the  water  away,  trusting  to 
her  scuppers,  which  were  choked  with  deck  lum- 
ber, close  to  a  lee-shore,  with  the  seas  getting  up 
from  the  Atlantic,  nothing  between  yon  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  the  skipper  nt- 
teriy  uncertain  as  to  where  he  was.  Do  you  un- 
derstand this,  my  dear  Rebecca?" 

"  Not  a  bit, "  she  said.  "  You  and  Hetty  must 
teach  me." 

"We  will,"  said  Moriey.  " My  dear  Hetty, 
finding  her  cabins  flooded  and  the  ship  nearly 
water-logged,  with  fii-es  out,  and  stokers  and 
firemen  on  deck,  naturally  came  on  deck  her- 
self, bareheaded,  with  all  her  glorious  beaut^', 
wild  in  the  storm;  you  know  Hetty's  beauty — 
no,  by-the-by,  you  don't — but  it  is  greater  than 
your  own,  child.  And  in  the  terror  of  the  tem- 
pest she  asked  the  skipper  where  they  were. 

"And  the  skipper  said,  '  I  think  we  have  sea- 
room,  Miss  Morley;  we  are  off  the  Bideford 
River,  and  we  may  get  anchora^  and  ride  it 
out.     Can  you  see  to  leeward  ?    Is  it  not  so  ?* 

"  But  Hetty  never  answered  one  word.  She 
peered  to  leeward  through  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  she  came  back  to  him  with  the  message 
of  death  quite  quietly. 

"  '  My  dear  Captam  Jefiries,  you  are  not  off 
the  Bideford  River  at  all.  Look  there  over  the 
starboard  bow.  That  bkck  wall  is  Baggy  Point 
Think ;  can  it  be  any  thing  else  ?' 

"  And  the  skipper  put  his  hat  on  the  deck  and 
trampled  on  it 

"But  Hetty  said,  *I  will  go  and  get  my  wo- 
men ready  for  death,  for  with  this  set  of  the  tide 
we  shall  be  on  Morte  Stone  in  ten  minutes.  Alas ! 
I  wish  this  was  untrue.'  And  the  skipper  said, 
*■  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?'  And  Hetty  said, 
'Yes.  Make  sail  on  her  and  put  her  ashore 
at  WolUicombe.'  *  With  rising  tide?'  said  the 
skipper.  'It  is  better  than  Morte  Stone,'  said 
Hetty. 

"And  he  did  it,  my  dear  Rebecca.  He  made 
sail  on  her  and  put  her  helm  up.  And  she  burst 
heavily  on  shore,  with  the  rising  tide  behind  her, 
and  the  rapidly  accumulating  sea  following  her, 
and  getting  more  furious  each  moment. 

"  It  was  a  dim,  dark  winter's  night,  my  dear, 
and  there  was  no  help  to  be  had.  One  by  one 
the  sailors  leaped  into  the  long  surf,  and  some 
were  drowned  and  some  escaped.  Hetty  got  her 
women  into  the  forecastle,  for  the  ship  had  gone 
stem  on,  and  at  last  no  one  was  left  but  the  wo- 
men and  the  skipper. 

"The  skipper  was  doubtful  about  the  ship 
lasting  out  the  tide;  but  Hetty  pointed  out  to 
I  him  that  she,  although-  a  beast,  was  strongly 
built  To  the  women  under  her  care  she  point- 
'  ed  out  the  fact  that  in  three  hours  they  would 
I  walk  on  shore.  And  as  she  was  telling  them 
.  this  the  ship,  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  shifted 
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broadside  on,  with  a  sickeiuDg,  thumping  larch, 
and  the  sea,  which  hitherto  haid  onlj  been  beat- 
ing oyer  the  poop,  burst  in  its  rising  anger  over 
the  whole  ship. 

'*  And  all  the  women,  young  and  old,  huddled 
round  my  beautiful  daughter,  crying  to  her  to 
save  them.  And  she,  believing  that  Sie  end  had 
actually  come,  quieted  them  by  prayer." 

A  pause. 

"You  say  they  were  saved.  Oh  yes!  they 
were  saved.  The  captain  and  the  women  walked 
ashore  the  next  morning  and  went  to  Ilfracpmbe. 
But  the  Queen  wrote  to  Hetty,  and  that  is  what 
she  wrote  about." 

Dangerous  talk  this,  or  the  rare  play  of  Othello 
errs. 

Mr.  Morley  came  very  often  indeed  now,  and 
his  gentle,  kindly  ministrations  had  some  good 
effect  on  Mr.  Turner.  Morley  took  the  line 
with  him  that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  what 
he  thought  the  right,  and  that  if  he  had  erred  it 
was  only  in  seardiing  after  a  nearly  impossible 
exceUeneoL  This  was  in  the  main  true,  and  it 
comforted  Turner  exceedingly.  The  effect  on 
Turner  was  not  so  satisfactoiy  as  Mr.  Morley 
could  have  desired.  He  suddenly  developed  a 
vaiBglorions,  boastful  mood,  and  would  talk  by 
the  hour,  to  Bebecca  in  particular,  on  his  virtu- 
ous and  blameless  life ;  would  compare  his  life 
to  the  lives  of  all  the  other  men  he  knew,  very 
much  to  his  own  advantage.  In  fact,  the  poor 
man's  brain  was  upset  by  anxiety,  and  he  had 
got  into  that  frame  of  thought  which  consists  in 
persistently  stating  one's  case  against  destiny, 
proceeds  into  an  active  contemplation  of  self,  and 
ends  in  Bedlam.  Morley  saw  this  after  a  time, 
and  counteracted  it  as  well  as  he  was  able.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  did  Turner  much  good, 
and  made  life  easier  for  Bebecca. 


CHAFTEB  XXL 

A   SUDDEN    BUBPRI8B. 

Ons  Saturday  night  her  father  was  in  a  very 
silent,  thoughtful  mood,  and  would  not  speak  at 
all,  but  sat  brooding,  and  now  and  then  would 
kneel  down  and  pray — to  poor  Bebecca's  great 
discomfiture.  How  many  bitter  tears  she  shed 
that  night  who  can  tell  ?  She  saw  that  he  was 
not  angry  with  her ;  for  even  when  he  sat  by  the 
half-hour  together,  looking  steadily  at  her,  his 
look  was  not  unkind.  This  little  &ct  saved  her 
from  hysterics ;  for,  to  an  exceedingly  sensitive 
nature  like  hers,  the  fact  of  having  a  stem  old 
man  sitting  perfectly  silent  before  her,  hour  after 
hour,  and  staring  at  her  with  intervals  of  prayer, 
was  nearly  too  much.  She  was  relieved  when  he 
took  his  candle  and  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

"Bebecca,"  he  said,  "I  desire  that  yon  will 
be  ready  for  Mr.  Morley  to-morrow  morning  by 
the  first  boat." 

**  What  does  he  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  vou  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  go  with  him.  Good-night."  And  he  went. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  Bebecca's 
thoughts  were  that  night.  They  were,  one  would 
fancy,  not  very  profound.  She  had  tact  enough 
to  see  that  Mr.  Morley  would,  most  probably,  ask 
her  no  question  requiring  any  immediate  answer ; 


vet  he  might.  Long  before  morning  dawned  she 
had  thought  it  all  through,  and  had  come  to  the 
resolution  that  if  on  mis  occasion,  or  on  any 
other,  Mr.  Morley  chose  to  put  a  certain  ques- 
tion to  her,  that  he  would  have  a  most  decided 
and  emphatic  answer;  an  answer  which  would 
prevent  his  ever  repeating  his  question.  "For 
we  do  love  him,  Mab,  don't  we  ?  she  said  to  her 
little  dog.  "The  only  question  is,  what  does 
he  think  of  us?" 

She  had  breakfast  ready  for  him,  and  was 
nicely  dressed  when  he  came.  "  Well,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,' she  said,  "and  so  I  am  to  have  a  Sunday 
out  with  you  ?  If  you  are  pleased,  I  am  sure  I 
am.  This  is  very  kind  and  considerate  of  you, 
indeed.     Where  are  we  going?" 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  oome  down  to 
liimehouse  with  me." 

"  I  am  dressed,  ready  to  go  where  you  will. 
Now  we  win  start,  or  you  will  be  late  for  your 
service." 

Morley  rose  and  leaned  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  Bebecca  stood  before  him.  The  man 
had  resolved  the  night  before  to  examine  her 
character  more  closSy,  in  times  of  trial,  for  an- 
other six  months.  He  had  resolved  that  he 
would  see  her  under  ev^iy  form  of  temptation  be- 
fore he  committed  himself  irrevocably ;  he  had 
determined  that  he  would  see  how  far  he  could 
mould  her  character — had  made  a  hundred  prig- 
gish resolutions.  But  as  she  stood  before  him 
at  that  moment  she  looked  so  grand,  so  noble, 
and  withal  so  good,  that  his  resolutions  all  went 
to  the  wind ;  and,  like  a  true  man  as  he  was, 
he  spoke  his  mind. 

"  Bebecca,  child,  I  love  yon  more  than  all  the 
world  besides." 

She  only  flushed  up  and  stood  quite  still.  She 
was  as  utterly  unprepared  for  this  as  he  was  him- 
self. She  hardly  thought  it  would  come  at  all ; 
still  less  on  this  day ;  stUl  less  at  the  beginning. 
But  these  accidents  happen,  and  Bebecca,  fd- 
though  prepared  with  her  answer,  could  not  give 
it  from  sheer  surprise. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me?  Is  there  another  ?" 
he  said.  And  she  quickly  found  her  tongue — 
"Oh  no,  no!  no  other.  Please  try  to  love  me, 
,Mr.  Morley,  and  I  will  do  my  very  best." 

And  so  they  kissed  one  another  and  jogged  out 
to  the  steamboat  arm  in  arm,  with  no  further 
words  which  would  assist  the  teUing  of  this  story ; 
and  it  was  all  over  and  done,  for  ever  and  ever, 
a  great  deal  sooner  than  either  of  them  dreamed 
of.  And  men  of  the  world  have  informed  me 
that  this  is  frequently  the  case.  "  If  a  man  and  a 
woman,"  said  one  of  them,  sententiously,  "  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  make  fools  of  themselves, 
thev  no  more  know  at  what  particular  time  they 
will  do  it  any  more  than  you  or  I  do.  They, 
however,  always  do  it  before  they  mean  to." 

They  jogged  out  arm  in  arm  down  the  lane  in 
the  most  sedate  manner  conceivable.  But  yon 
can  not  keep  that  sort  of  thing  quiet ;  it  will 
show  itself.  Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin  were  tak- 
ing Ae  refreshment  of  shag  tobacco,  out  of  the 
style  of  pipe  which  they  called  "  long  church- 
wardens, when  Mr.  Morley  and  Bebecca  passed. 
They  saw  what  had  happened  directly.  Mr.  Akin 
said: 

"She's  took  him." 

Mr.  Spicer  said,  "He  has  got  her,  hard  and 
fast." 
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*'  He  is  a  Methodj,  ain*t  he?**  said  Mr.  Akin. 

'*0h!"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  *'bnt  be  is  a  sailor 
Methody.  Why,  that  man,"  he  went  on,  pointing 
after  the  disappearing  Mr.  Morley  with  his  pipe- 
stem,  **has  been  a-bursted  np,  with  shipwrecks, 
and  earthquakes,  and  gales  of  wind,  more  than 
any  skipper  as  sails  npon  the  sea.  He  has  got  a 
good  'nn,  and  she  has  got  a  good  'an.  There  is 
her  little  dog  a-coming  out,  Jim,  artrying  to  fol- 
ler ;  send  her  back.  Hish  back,  little  dog.  Hish 
back,  little  pretty  pet" 

But  Jim  Akin,  having  secured  Mab,  with  that 
intense  love  of  a  highly-bred  dog  which  seems  al- 
most ingrained  in  the  Londoner's  nature,  possess- 
ed himself  of  Mab*s  person,  and  made  her  take 
breakfast  on  a  chair  among  his  children.  Mab, 
as  great  a  radical  as  her  mistress,  enjoyed  this 
extremely,  and  was,  in  fact,  not  taken  back  till 
just  before  chapel-time ;  by  which  time  our  two 
friends  were  landing  far  down  the  river. 

The  steamer  was  nearly  emp^,  for  it  was  veiy 
earlv,  and  they  sat  alone  and  tuked. 

'^When  did  you  think  of  this  first,  my  be- 
loved ?"  said  Morley. 

'  *  Only  very  Uitely.  I  am  utterly  taken  by  sur- 
prise." 

''  And  I  also.  I  never  dreamed  of  speaking 
so  soon.  My  own,  I  have  no  home  to  ofier  you. 
I  am  bound  for  the  sea." 

'*  And  I  must  stay  by  father,"  she  said.  "  So 
that  happens  welL" 

"  Then  will  you  wait,  Rebecca  ?" 

**  Wait  for  what?" 

"To  be  married." 

"  Of  course  I  will  wait,  any  time.  I  have  got 
your  heart ;  I  care  for  nothing  more." 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  say  something  which  will 
offend  you,"  said  Mr.  Morley. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Rebecca ;   "but  say  it." 

"All  this  has  been  talked  over,  time  after 
time,  between  Het^,  Jack  Hartop,  and  I." 

"  No,  reaUy !  Well,  I  am  very  gkd  of  that 
Does  Hetty  think  she  will  like  me,  dear?" 

"  Yon  shall  find  out  that  for  yourseUl" 

'*  I  am  content.  AlfM,  this  is  the  first  day  I 
have  ever  felt  peace  in  my  whole  life.  When 
may  I  know  Hetty?" 

"  When  she  comes  back  from  America,  per- 
haps." 

"  Only  perhaps.  Are  you  going  to  America, 
Alfred?" 

"  I  am  going  fiirther  than  what  one  generally 
calls  America.  I  have  failed  here  to  a  certaui 
extent.  I  am  only  popular  among  sailors,  and 
sailors  come  and  go;  and  the  regular  connec- 
tion at  Limehouse  dislike  me  for  preaching  pure 
moralisms,  and  for  consorting  with  the  men  of 
the  Establishment  They  are  right.  But  I  am  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  a  sore  tempt- 
ation for  me  to  mix  with  the  men  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, who  are,  some  of  them,  scholars  and 
gentlemen.  And  as  for  preaching  moralisms, 
what  can  one  preach  else,  when  the  heart  is  sick  ? 
And,  again,  Hetty,  my  darling  Hetty,  is  a  stand- 
ing scandal  to  a  certain  set,  the  rich  set,  down 
there ;  and  so  I  am  going  abroad ;  and  I  have 
no  home  to  give  you." 

"But,"  said  Rebecca,  "if  you  have  power 
among  the  sailors  they  should  keep  you." 

"Well,  you  see  your  brother-in-hiw,  Hagbut, 
has  gone  so  terribly  against  Hetty.  And  he  is 
all-powerful  there. 


"  I  will  ask  no  more  about  Hetly,"  said  Rebec- 
ca, laughing,  "  because  I  sba'n't  be  told.  But  all 
dissenters  are  not  so  narrow  as  these  ?" 

"Bless  you,  no.  It  is  only  our  little  connec- 
tion,  fighting  for  sheer  existence,  which  is  so  nar- 
row. Any  one  of  the  larger  sects  would  welcome 
me — ay,  and  Hetty  with  me." 

"  And  you  could  not  join  them  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Morley.  "  Theoretically,  our  peo- 
ple are  the  only  pure  Christians.  Practically, 
from  ignorance,  vanity,  and  stupidity,  we  are  the 
weakest  of  all  sects.     But  I  am  no  turn-coat** 

"Where  thou  goest  I  will  go.  Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God,  mur- 
mured Rebecca.  And  so  Uiey  went  on  their  Sab- 
bath-day's journey. 

Until  the  forward  creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam  and  they  to  draw. 
From  deep  to  deep  to  where  they  saw 

The  great  ships  lift  their  shining  udes. 

And  Mr.  Morley  said,  "This  is  Limehoose. 
Do  you  think  you  shall  like  it  ?" 

"I'll  see, "  said  Rebecca,  as  they  went  on  shore. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  know,  for  be  had  his 
plans ;  but  he  did  not  press  her,  but  waited  anx- 
iously, for  Limehouse  is  not  at  all  an  attractiro 
place.  Rebecca's  first  impressions  of  it  were,  that 
it  was  very  dirty ;  that  it  smelt  of  tar  and  coals ; 
that  the  ladies  of  Limehouse  did  not  do  their  hair 
at  their  first  toilet,  or  levee,  and  that  they  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  with  their  arms  crossed, 
and  stopped  talking  to  stare  at  her.  That  there 
were  too  many  bare-armed  ladies  leaning  out  of 
upper  windows,  who  talked  to  one  another  across 
the  street,  and  had  the  same  disconcerting  habit 
of  being  perfectly  and  suddenly  dumb,  as  she  and 
Mr.  Morley  went  by.  Likewise  die  gentlemen, 
although  evidently  sailors,  were  by'no  means  sail- 
ors of  the  Hartop  type,  being  fieu'less  deferential 
and  fiEu*  more  ostentatious  in  the  admiration  of 
her  beauty  than  was  at  all  desirable ;  and,  more- 
over, she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  but 
a  few  of  these  gentlemen  were  exactly  sober, 
though  only  one  was  drunk — a  Norwegian  skip- 
per, a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  great  blonde  curl- 
ing beard  down  over  his  broad  chest,  who  had 
been  making  a  night  of  it,  and  was  bent  on  mak- 
ing a  day  of  it,  but  who  was  being  taken  to  his 
ship  by  a  select  committee  or  caucus  of  experi- 
enced topers,  and  whose  reiterated  argument  was 
that  his  ship  lay  ofi^  the  back-door  of  eveiy  pub- 
lic house  which  he  passed.  This  was  strange, 
and  not  very  agreeable,  to  Rebecca,  and  she  still 
withheld  her  opinion. 

But,  when  they  went  further,  she  began  to 
alter  her  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  changed  it  alto- 
gether. 

On  the  edge  of  the  brimming  river  they  came 
on  a  quiet,  peaceful  row  of  houses.  These 
houses  partly  faced  the  river  one  way,  and  on 
the  other  a  dock,  in  which  ships,  small  ones  it 
is  true,  but  still  real  ships  which  had  fought  the 
great  ocean,  with  their  yard-arms  against  the 
windows  of  the  houses. 

They  came  along  this  dock  in  approaching  the 
river,  and  Rebecca  looked  down  on  the  decks  of 
the  ships,  and  began  wondering  how  those  dull 
inert  masses  must  look  at  the  mercy  of  all  the 
fury  of  wind  and  sea  combined  against  them. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  great  sea  struggle  on 
them  now ;  only  a  waste  of  coiled  ropes  on  deck, 
and  cobweb-like  rigging  aloft    On  one  of  them 
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-was  a  boj,  a  coalj  boy,  in  a  blae  jersey.  He, 
in  the  snrronnding  silence  and  peace,  was  re- 
markable. On  board  another  was  another  boy 
(washed,  this  one),  who  played  with  the  skip- 
per's dog :  this  boy  was  an  event ;  on  another 
was  the  skipper's  hoy  climbing  np  a  high  ladder 
to  shore  with  the  Sunday's  dinner  of  neck-of- 
mutton,  with  potatoes  under  it,  and  a  solitary 
onion  atop,  balanced  on  his  head,  going  to  the 
baker's,  whUe,  from  below,  the  skipper's  wife, 
baby  on  arm,  watched  him  breathlessly. 

"I  shall  like  this  place  very  much  indeed," 
she  said,  emphatically  and  suddenly. 

" That  is  well,"  said  Morley. 

*'Do  you  hiow  these  people?"  asked  Re- 
becca. 

Morley  stood  still  until  the  boy  with  the  pota- 
toes and  mutton  had  effected  his  dangerous  land- 
ing on  that  iron-bound  coast,  and  continued  to 
look  down  on  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  After  a 
time  the  skipper's  wife's  eye,  being  diverted  from 
the  very  dangerous  landing  of  that  bold  young 
mariner,  the  apprentice,  rested  on  Mr.  Morley. 
Whereupon  she  danced  the  baby,  and  '*  hailed" 
Mr.  Morley  in  that  peculiar  ^ell  with  which  the 
wives  of  coasting  skippers  hail  the  wives  of  other 
coasting  skippers,  their  gossips,  on  the  high  sea. 
C  in  alto  staccato,  I  suppose,  not  being  musical 
myself,  notes  inaudible  to  the  male  ear  on  the 
waste  of  waters,  but  perfectly  audible  in  dock 
to  a  priest  as  well  used  to  sailors'  wives  as  Mr. 
Morley.  While  Rebecca  was  reading  on  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  Jane,  Ilfracombe,  she  heard 
the  following  dialogue : 

**  My  dear,  tender  heart,  how  be  ye  ?" 

"  AU  well  here,  Mrs.  Camp  ?" 

^*  He  has  a-gone  to  chapel,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Camp,  ^*8nd  he  is  agoing  to  stay.  So 
nice  and  kind  he  is.  And  I'm  coming  if  the  boy 
is  back  in  time ;  but  I  can't  leave  the  ship." 

'  *  Listen  to  me, "  said  Morley,  in  a  strangely  em- 
phatic voice.     **  Have  you  any  fire  on  board  ?" 

*'No,"  said  Mrs.  Camp,  coming  close  under 
him,  and  speaking  eagerly. 

"Then,  if  the  boy  don't  come  back,  leave  the 
ship  and  come  and  communicate.  Remember, 
it  may  be  the  last  chance  either  of  you  will  have 
to  conmiunicate  together  forever.  Come  and 
kneel  with  him.  There  wiU  be  an  empty  place 
in  his  heart  some  day,  maybe,  if  you  do  not." 

The  woman  said  ^^  Wait,"  and  went  into  the 
cabin,  and  in  a  moment  had  reappeared  with  a 
bonnet  on,  not  clean,  and  a  gray  shawl  over  her 
shoulders  (for  these  people  were  not  rich),  and 
her  baby  on  her  arm.  "  Now,"  she  said,  '^  min- 
ister, I  am  ready.  God  bless  you  for  pointing 
it  out." 

And  they  three  walked  away  together.  And 
Rebecca  took  all  these  things  and  hid  them  in 
her  heart. 

Now  baby  had  not  occurred  as  a  difficulty  to 
Rebecca,  but  Mrs.  Camp  had  provided  for  baby, 
and  was  going  to  leave  him  on  the  way  with  one 
Mrs.  Tryon,  widow  of  a  deceased  warrant  offi- 
cer, RN.,  who  lived  on  his  pension,  and  on  the 
letting  of  lodgings  to  dissenting  skippers.  She 
was  the  most  terrible  tartar  in  that  peaceful 
waterside  community,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
manage.  " No  one,"  said  the  dwellers  in  Rope- 
walk  Terrpice,  '*  could  get  to  the  windward  of 
Mrs.  Tryon,  save  Mr.  Morley,  and  a  sailor's  wife 
in  distress." 


Now  it  so  happened,  in  the  everlasting  fitness 
of  things,  tfiat  Captain  Moriarty,  of  Waterford, 
a  Papist,  had  run  his  schooner,  the  Ninety-eighty 
in  on  the  tide  opposite  her  house,  and  had  then 
incontinently  gone  ashore  and  amused  himself. 
And  that  schooner,  finding  herself  deserted  by 
the  tide,  with  no  hawsers  laid  out  to  larboArd, 
had,  in  an  idiotic 'and  beery  way,  heeled  over 
and  poked  her  foretopsail-yard  through  Mrs. 
Tryon 's  best  parlor-window,  to  the  destruction 
of  property.  If  it  had  been  a  Protestant  ship 
she  would  not  have  cared ;  but  a  Papist  ship — 
the  Ninety-eight  (she  was  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber Hoche),  was  too  much.  The  damage  to 
property  was  small ;  but  if  a  stanch  dissenting 
Protestant  woman's  windows  were  to  be  broken 
by  the  yard-arm  of  a  Papist  ship,  why  then — 
So  she  had  laid  in  wait  for  Captain  Mori- 
arty. 

Captain  Moriarty  had  kept  away  like  a  good 
sailor  and  a  dextrous  Irishman,  till  he  supposed 
she  had  started  for  chapeL  But  it  was  no  good. 
As  Mr.  Morley  and  Rebecca  came  np  they  were 
hard  at  it.  Both  Mr.  Moriarty  and  Mrs.  Tryon 
were  sincerely  religious  in  their  very  various  ways ; 
and  Mrs.  Tryon,  knowing  this  well,  exercised 
him  principally  on  religious  grounds,  until  he 
was  half  crasy  with  anger. 

''That  is  what  the-  old  fool  aft  Reme*  tells  you 
to  do,  is  it  ?  To  break  into  widows'  houses  with 
your  foretopsail-yard,  and  for  a  pretense  make 
long  prayers.  Oh,  yours  is  a  precious  religion, 
yours  is!" 

'*  You  insult  my  religion,  Mrs.  Tryon,"  said 
the  Irishman ;  ''I  never  insulted  yours.  It  was 
an  accident,  and  I  am  very  sorry.'' 

''Accident!"  said  Mrs.  Tryon.  "Why,  if 
my  poor  man  that  is  gone  had  come  home  the 
worse  for  drink,  and  had  moored  his  ship  as  you 
have  moored  yours,  me  and  my  gal  would  have 
gond  out  in  the  dead  of  the  darkest  night,  and 
have  taken  the  hawsers  to  larboard*  ourselves. 
Bah!" 

By  this  moment  our  party  had  arrived,  and 
had  heard  what  had  been  said.  There  was  no- 
need  for  any  interference  on  the  part  of  A&.. 
Morley,  for  Mrs.  Camp  stepped  up  to  Mrsi 
Tryon  with  baby,  and  said : 

*'  My  dear,  mind  baby  for  me.  I  want  to  go 
to  chapel  with  Mr.  Morley,  and  take  Sacrament 
with  my  old  man.  For  we  are  going  to  the  old 
Cameroons,  on  the  West  Coast,  and  we  shall 
never  come  back  no  more,  I  doubt. " 

Hard-featured  Mrs.  Tryon  flushed  up.  ' '  Here, 
Keziah,"  she  said  to  her  maid,  "  take  this  baby; 
I  am  going  to  chapel.  Moriarty,  don't  mind  my 
tongue,  for  you  are  a  good  man ;  mind  your  lar- 
board hawsers." 

And  so  they  all  went  together.  And  Rebecca 
said,  as  they  went,  **  I  think  I  shall  like  this 
place  very  much  indeed." 

When  they  came  out  from  chapel  there  was 
a  brimming  flood-tide  under  a  bright  sun,  with 
the  ships  passing  upward  under  a  good  brisk 
wind  from  the  ft-ee  happy  sea  beyond. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  sea,  Alfred?"  asked 
Rebecca,  in  a  whisper,  for  the  congregation  was 
stfll  round  them. 

"Fifty  miles." 

"We  shall  sail  on  it  together  one  day,  sha'n't 
we,  with  Hetty  and  Hartop?" 

*  *  I  hope  so, "  said  Mr.  Morley,  quietly ;  "but 
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much  mast  happen  first     I  must  provide  a 
home." 

*'  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  Rebecca ; 
'*I  was  only  thinking  of  your  sennon.  Why 
did  yott  take  such  a  text  on  such  a  happy  day 
as  this,  and  preach  only  of  the  cmelty  of  the 
sea?  Such  a  wild,  strange  text — 'The  burden 
of  the  desert  of  the  sea.' " 

''I  only  wished  to  check  your  fanciful  lore 
for  it,  Rebecca.  A  day  will  come  when  you  will 
not  love  it  as  well  as  you  do  now. " 

And  Rebecca  said  only,  '*WeIl,  the  present 
is  with  us,  and  I  am  very  happy." 

'*I  want  to  ask  you,  Rebecca,  if  yon  have 
any  objection  to  my  telling  what  has  happened 
between  us  two  to  a  few  intimate  friends  ?" 

**I  have  none  at  all,  Alfred,  if  you  think 
it  right.  I  am  veiy  prond  of  it,  I  assure 
you.^ 

I,  for  my  part,  don't  think  that  there  was 
much  necessity  for  any  announcement  at  alL 
llie  whole  congregation  mig^t  run  and  read, 
and  in  fact  did  so.  When  they  saw  their  veiy 
handsome  and  eminently  marriageable  minister 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady  on  his  arm,  to  whom 
he  talked  in  whispers,  they  formed  their  own 
conclusions,  and  generally  '^overhauled"  her  (we 
are  in  a  nanticid  neighborhood),  at  their  one 
o'clock  dinner,  some  saying  she  was  too  fine  for 
him,  but  the  most  of  them  thinking  that  she 
would  do,  but  that  her  beauty  put  them  too 
strongly  in  mind  of  that  poor  Mrs.  Hartop ;  they 
hoped  that  he  might  have  better  luck  with  his 
wife  than  he  had  had  with  his  daughter,  but 
generally  acquiesced  in  what  did  not  in  the 
least  concern  them,  and  wished  their  good  min- 
ister well.  Two  young  ladies  seceded  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  met  one  another  at  various  cliapels  in 
the  neighborhood  fbr  a  few  Sundays ;  but  even 
thev  got  over  it  in  time.  The  \*  minister's  woo- 
ing was  a  patent  thing  to  all. 

But  here  were  the  minister  and  his  sweet- 
heart (we  have  no  better  word  than  that  dear 
old  English  one,  except  that  abominable  French 
one,  Jianc^e  f)  on  the  breezy  quay,  with  all  the 
congregation  gone  except  a  very  few,  dreaming 
and  whispering.  They  were  aroused  by  the  em- 
phatic voice  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  a  woman  given  to 
management  from  her  youth  upward,  who  said : 

'*  Where  do  you  take  your  dinner  to-day,  min- 
ister?" 

''Dear  me  I"  said  Mr.  Morley,  with  a  start, 
"  I  had  not  thought  about  that.'^ 

' '  No  one  ever  believed  that  you  had, "  said  Mrs. 
Tryon .  "But  here  are  Captain  and  Mrs.  Camp, 
making  an  extraordinary  proposal" 

And,  indeed,  there  was  no  one  on  the  wharf 
but  Mrs.  Tryon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp,  when 
Mr.  Morley  turned  round  to  speak  to  them. 

"My  dear  friends,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  tell 
3'ou  something.  This  young  lady  has  promised 
to  be  my  wife." 

"So  I  should  have  supposed,"  said  Mrs.  Try- 
on  the  irrepressible.  ' '  And  a  lucky  woman,  too, 
if  she  only  knows  it.  Well,  my  dear,  I  wish  yon 
all  joy  and  happiness.  There's  no  such  good  hus- 
bands in  the  world  as  sailors,  my  dear.  And  he 
is  a  sailor,  true  blue  every  inch  of  him !  But 
what  do  yon  say  to  this  ridiculous  proposal  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Camp?" 

Captain  Camp  stood  meekly  behind  his  wife 
and  pushed  her  forward,  prompting  her  in  whis- 


pers from  behind  his  hand ;  and  Bin.  Camp  did 
the  talking. 

"Mr.  Morley,  me  and  my  old  man  thoo^t 
that  you  being  a  real  sailor,  and  having  made  no 
arrangements  for  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Tiyon's  win- 
dows being  broke  in — " 

"By  the  yard-arm  of  a  Papist  foretop-sail 
schooner,"  interposed  Mrs.  Tiyon,  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Quite  so,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Camp,  tam> 
ing  to  Mrs.  Tryon  gratefully,  as  if  from  the  stores 
of  Mrs.  Tryon's  wisdom  she  had  been  assisted 
with  an  additional  argument  which  had  previoos- 
ly  escaped  her.  ' '  Mrs.  Tryon's  house  being  broke 
into  by  Capuin  Moriarty,  a  dear  loved  friend,  I 
am  sure,  but  incautious ;  we  thought  that  perhaps 
— seeing  that  we're  for  the  Cameroons,  and  mi^t 
never  come  back — that  yon  would  have  your  <Un- 
ner  aboard.  But  the  young  lady.  Miss,  I  hum- 
bly wish  yon  everv  joy ;  but  I  doubt  it  wouldn't 
do  for  you.  Miss. 

"Please  let  me  go,  Alfred.  Do  let  me  go," 
said  Rebecca,  eagerly.  Whereupon  Captain 
Camp  came  forward,  and  Rebecca  looked  at 
hioL 

A  splendid  young  saikr,  truly,  but  not  of  the 
Hartop  type.  Yeiy  blonde,  with  a  golden  beard, 
cool,  deliberate,  but  wanting  vitality ;  a  man  who 
is  apt  to  knock  under  on  a  bad  coast,  an  anx- 
ious num,  who  kills  himself  by  worrying  about 
his  responsibilities,  when  coarser  natures,  often 
culpably  careless,  lose  their  ships  and  make  such 
a  good  sailor-like  show  before  the  Board  that 
they  keep  their  certificates,  while  men  like  Cap- 
tain Camp  have  theirs  suspended.  This  young 
-man  said  to  them  veiy  quietly : 

"  If  it  was  possible,  Mr.  Morley,  that  yon  could 
dine  with  us  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure.  If 
this  lady  is  to  be  a  true  wife  to  you,  and  if  you 
are  the  same  man  as  ever,  she  will  fare  rougher 
than  she  will  to-day.  Our  last  voyage  was  to 
Levant,  Miss ;  and  we  can  give  you  pretty  and 
delicate  things  to  eat,  which  yon  could  scjocely 
buy  in  shops." 

"  Please  let  me  go,  Alfred !" 

' '  My  dear,  1  am  not  preventing  yon.  I  should 
like  you  to  go.    Only  I  thought — " 

"Never  mind  what  you  thought.  I  am  veiy 
hungry,  and  Mrs.  Camp's  mutton  must  be  on  its 
way  home,  so  we  had  better  get  on  board  ship  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"You  will  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tiyon. 
"  Camp,  you  had  better  start  your  boy  up  to  my 
place  for  some  knives  and  forks  and  things.  You 
shall  Iflive  my  place  with  your  back  against  the 
mizzen-mast." 

"Are  you  coming?"  said  Rebecca,  as  they 
walked.     "  I  am  glad  of  that. " 

"Are  you,  my  dear?  well,  that  is  good  hear- 
ing, for  it  is  few  like  me.  As  for  coming,  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  dine  ashore  on  Sundays —  Rab- 
bit the  man,  he  will  never  be  quiet  in  his  grave 
till  he  has  had  my  house  down !" 

This  last  exclamation  was  tortured  out  of  her 
as  they  rounded  the  comer  and  had  come  in  sight 
of  her  own  house,  and  the  reason  of  it  was  this : 
the  schooner  Ninety-eight  had  righted  with  the 
rising  tide,  and,  in  so  righting  herself,  pulled 
away  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Tryon's  veranda.  It 
was  really  a  serious  disaster  in  a  small  way,  and 
Mrs.  Camp  dreaded  a  terrible  storm.  She  took 
Mrs.  Tryon  the  terrible  by  the  arm,  and  said : 
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** Don't  be  angiy  with  him,  dear;  he  is  wily 
an  Irifihman.  Think  where  we  have  been  to- 
gether to-day,  and  don't  be  angiy  with  him,  he 
is  sach  a  good  fellow." 

"/won't  be  angry  with  him,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Tryon.  "But  I  will  have  it  out  of  his 
owners  it  there  is  a  law  in  the  land. " 

"And  then  the  Board  will  stop  his  certifi- 
cate, "  said  Mrs.  Camp.  *  *'  Don't'ee  say  any  thing, 
don't'ee.  He  was  so  kind  to  us,  when  my  man 
got  his  ship  ashore  at  Fayal.  Don't'ee  say  any 
tiling.  Minister,  ask  her  not  to  quarrel  with 
him." 

**  I  will  take  no  steps  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tryon, 
**  further  than  asking  him  to  moor  his  ship  op- 
posite some  other  widow's  house.  But  how  has 
he  managed  to  do  it  ?  My  old  man  used  to  say, 
when  talking  of  gunnery,  that  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence was  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  So  I 
should  have  supposed  that  when  he  had  once 
poked  his  yard-arm  through  my  window,  he 
could  have  taken  it  out  again,  without  pulling 
half  the  wall  down.  I  see,  this  is  your  Irish  sea- 
manship. " 

Captain  Moriarty  was  straight  in  their  way, 
and  it  was  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  an 
interchange  of  broadsides.  They  were  all  a  lit- 
tle nervous,  as  tlie  frigate  Tryon  ranged  along- 
side the  frigate  Moriartj.  Moriarty  prepared  to 
fire. 

Mrs.  Tiyon  delivered  her  broadside  and  passed 
on,  leaving  Moriarty  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

"Seas  and  tidal  waters,"  she  said,  "are  free 
to  all  nations,  in  times  of  peace.  At  the  same 
time.  Captain  Moriarty,  the  next  time  it  pleases 
YOU  to  knock  a  Protestant  widow's  house  about 
her  ears,  I  would  trouble  you  to  remember,  that 
it  is  better  seamanship,  according  to  English 
Protestant  lights,  to  let  a  ship  right  as  she  went 
over,  and  not  to  alter  her  angle  by  useless  haws- 
ers. Likewise,  if  you  had  let  go  your  larboard 
tacks  and  sheets,  your  yard-arm  would  have  come 
out  of  my  parlor  without  carrying  away  the  ve- 
randa. Whereas,  there  they  are  all  taut  now 
to  shame  you,  as  taut  as  any  standing  rigging. 
Have  you  navigated  Mrs.  Camp's  baby  to  death, 
or  has  it  escaped  ?" 

No,  Mrs.  Camp's  baby  was  waiting  for  them 
opposite  Captain  Camp's  ship.  Eeziah  had  made 
it  ill  with  Ipecacuanha  lozenges,  but  babies  gen- 
erally are  ill,  as  for  as  I  have  ever  observed,  and 
so  it  did  not  much  matter.  Not  only  the  baby 
was  here,  but  the  boy,  arriving  from  the  baker's, 
with  the  mutton  on  his  head,  and  going  across 
the  ladder  (for  it  was  now  high  tide)  before 
them,  without  apology,  feeling  himself  master  of 
the  situation.  In  less  than  three  minutes  Ke- 
becca  found  herself,  with  her  back  to  the  mizzen- 
mast,  in  a  rather  small  cabin,  eating  baked  mut- 
ton and  potatoes — and  liking  it  too. 

"  I  hope  you  like  your  dinner,  Miss  Turner  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Camp,  anxiously. 

" I  like  it  very  much,"  said  Rebecca.  "And 
I  like  the  place  I  eat  it  in,  and  I  like  the  people 
I  eat  it  with." 

"So  you  can  make  tfour  mind  easy,  Mrs. 
Camp, "  struck  in  Mrs.  Tiron.  And  to  Kebecca, 
"  I  knew  you  were  one  of  us,  my  dear,  the  first 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  yon." 

"  111  do  my  best, "  said  Rebecca.  *  *  If  people 
will  be  kind  to  me,  I  will  do  any  thing.  But  I 
am  foolish.    If  any  one  is  unkind  to  me,  I  will 


sit  moping  and  dull,  without  any  power  of  action, 
for  days  and  days. " 

"That's  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Tiyon;  "but  it  is 
better  than  flying  out  and  saying  things  you  never 
meant,  and  which  you  can't  recall.  If  a  man 
don't  love  a  woman,  her  hard  words  are  nothing. 
If  he  does,  her  words  mean  more  than  she  thought, 
and.  he  wants  time  to  forget  them,  and  don't  al- 
ways do  that.  And  a  man  s  hard  words  to  a 
woman  are  worse,  because  a  woman  can't  ship 
for  a  voyage  as  a  man  can,  and  come  home  like 
a  brid^groouL  As  for  me,  I  only  speak  of  what 
I  have  seen  in  others,  for  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence myself." 

*  *  You  were  married  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Tryon  ?" 
said  Rebecca. 

"Yes,  but  me  and  my  old  man  never  had 
words.  We  both  had  tempers,  and  so,  knowing 
that,  we  kept  them.  And  he  was  a  good  hus- 
band to  me ;  and  the  parting  was  bitter.  With 
the  Sacrament  in  my  month,  I  should  not  bear 
ill-will ;  but  it  was  that  African  squadron  killed 
him,  and  so  I  bear  ill-will  to  the  Cameroons.  It 
didn't  much  matter.  Our  minister  has  assurance 
that  we  shall  meet  again.  And  then  all  doubts 
^vill  be  cleared  up,  and  old  love  revived  (as  if  it 
wanted  reviving),  and  we  shall  go  on  hand  in 
hand  through  eternity.  Therefore,  Miss  Turner, 
what  does  such  a  trifling  parting  as  ours  matter?" 

"Then  we  shall  meet  our  loved  ones  again?" 
said  Rebecca. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Tryon:  "unless  the 
Book  lies,  *I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
return  to  me.'  I  think  that  finishes  the  argu- 
ment. Miss,  if  there  were  any.     Piffl" 

The  genUe  Mrs.  Camp  changed  the  conversa- 
tion by  arriving,  after  a  short  absence  with  her 
husband,  laden  with  quaint  boxes  and  quainter 
bottles,  the  spoils  of  the  £ast. 

"We  sailed  to  Levant  last  voyage,  Miss,'*  she 
said,  "and  we  brought  these  things  home,  for 
friends.  And  if  Mr.  Morley  and  his  sweet-heart 
(I  know  no  better  word.  Miss  Turner)  are  not 
friends,  who  are  ?  Here  are  figs  from  Syra,  bet- 
ter than  you  can  buy,  and  here  are  the  little 
grapes,  from  Xante  (yon  call  them  currants), 
which  I  laid  in  sugar  by  my  own  hand,  just  be- 
fore baby  was  bom.  You  don't  take  wine,  I 
doubt ;  but  take  a  little  to-day,  for  our  sakes  ; 
this  is  some  that  my  old  man  bought  at  St.  Lu- 
caz,  Spanish  wine,  strong,  but  very  good.  Do 
be  hospitable,  my  dear  young  lady,  with  a  Dev- 
onshire woman,  and  dnnk  a  little  drop  of  wine 
with  us." 

Rebecca  consented  most  willingly,  and  indeed 
the  wine  was  most  admirable  wine,  like  port,  a 
wine  not  got  in  this  country. 

"You  find  this  cabin  close  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Camp,  as  soon  as  the  boy,  who  had  waited  per- 
fectly, as  he  waited  from  good-will,  had  been 
sent  to  his  dinner,  and  baby  was  established  on 
his  throne.  "  You  would  feel  baked  in  such  a 
little  cabin  as  this." 

"It  is  the  nicest  place  I  have  ever  been  in," 
said  Rebecca.  "I  suppose  it  is  different  in  a 
gale  of  wind  at  sea?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Camp,  "I  have  been  through 
it  all  more  than  once,  with  the  old  man,  in  this 
cabin.  This  ain't  our  first  baby.  Miss  Turner. 
Our  first  was  drowned  down  there,  under  that 
locker,  behind  you,  when  I  lay  drowned,  and  nigh 
dead  on  this  very  place,  with  my  head  cut  open." 
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"Well,  we  don't  want  to  hear  about  that," 
said  Mrs.  Tryon.  "Sailors'  wives  have  their 
trials,  and  you  have  had  yours.  SimiUrly  I  have 
Jiad  mine.  Similarly  Miss  Turner  will  have  hers. 
Why,  my  boy  was  eighteen  when  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Coast,  and  never  came  home  again, 
liierefore,  what  are  your  troubles  to  mine?" 

"That  is  very  true,  Mrs.  Tryon,"  said  the 
humble  Mrs.  Camp;  "and  I  am  wicked  to 
think  of  my  little  troubles,  in  any  way.  But  I 
think  I  am  sentimental  to-day ;  and  that  is  what 
a  sailor's  wife  should  never  be.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  I  went  to  Sacrament  with  the  old  man 
for  the  last  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  time  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Tryon,  sternly. 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  said  Mrs.  Camp. 
"But  we  are  going  to  the  West  Coast." 

"  Better  folks  than  you  have  been  to  the  West 
Coast  and  come  back  again,"  said  Mrs.  Tryon. 
"  Don't  cry  out  before  you  are  hurt.  The  Cleo- 
patra has  only  lost  ten  hands  in  eighteen  months. 
Of  course,  if  you,  in  your  lazy,  merchant  way, 
choose  to  moor  in  a  mangrove  swamp,  you  will 
all  die.  Veer  out  a  couple  of  cables,  and  lie 
well  ofT  shore,  out  of  the  land-fog,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  do,  and  you  will  come  to  no  harm 
at  all.  If  you  sneak  into  fever  holds  you  will 
have  fever.    Mr.  Morley,  I  am  going  to  chapel." 

Mr.  Morley,  who  had  been  having  a  quiet  con- 
versation at  the  end  of  the  table  with  Mr.  Camp, 
asked  Rebecca  if  she  was  inclined  to  go ;  but 
told  Mrs.  Camp  that  he  was  not  going  to  chapel, 
but  had  provided  for  his  duty. 

"Then  why  not  stay  longer  with  ns?"  said 
Captain  Camp.    '  ^  We  shall  never  see  you  again. " 

"She  and  I  have  much  to  speak  of,  as  you 
may  understand,"  said  Mr.  Morley.  "I  only 
said  the  words  to  her  this  morning." 

"  You  have  a  prize,"  said  Captain  Camp. 

•  *  Yes,  indeed,^'  said  Morley.  *  *  I  have  known 
her,  and  watched  her  for  long." 

"What  does  Hetty  think  of  her?"  said  Cap- 
tain Camp. 

'  *  She  has  never  seen  her ;  and  Rebecca  knows 
nothing  of  Hetty.  Jack  Hartop  is  the  only  one 
of  our  local  connection  who  has  ever  seen  her." 

"  But,  my  dear  minister,  is  this  concealment 
wise?" 

"  Hagbut  hates  Hetty  so ;  and  he  is  all-pow- 
erful." 

"That  is  true.  Well,  Miss  Rebecca  is  a 
trump,  at  all  events.     Good-by." 

And  Mr.  Morley  and  Rebecca  crossed  the  lad- 
der, and  stood  again  on  the  wharf.  The  after- 
noon had  become  wild  and  rainy,  and  the  tide 
was  going  down;  and  Mr.  Moriarty's  ship's 
maintopsail-yard  was  (through  Mr.  Moriarty's 
careless  arrangement  of  hawsers)  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Mrs.  Tryon's  bedroom  window.  Mrs. 
Tryon  had  resigned  herself  to  this  fresh  desecra- 
tion of  her  hearth-stone,  and  gone  to  chapel: 
the  Camps  had  got  ready  for  a  sailors'  dawdle 
.  among  the  ships.  But  our  two  set  their  heads 
westward,  knowing  that  their  end  for  the  pres- 
ent was  Walham  Green. 

"  Could  yon  get  on  with  such  people  as  those, 
Rebecca  ?"  said  he.  "  If  I  was  long  away,  could 
you  live  with  them?" 

"I  could  live  and  die  with  them,"  said  Re- 
becca. "  Those  people  are  alive,  ours  are  dead. 
Is  the  sea  80  cruel  as  they  tell  us,  dear  ?" 


"  The  sea  is  very  cruel.  The  world  is  cruel, 
also.     Come,  you  have  seen  that" 

"  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  wish  I  could  wait  for  you  there.  Mrs. 
Tryon  is  better  than  Miss  Soper ;  and  I  do  so 
dearly  like  those  Camps." 

"  You  will  hardly  see  much  of  them,"  siud 
Mr.  Morley;  "they  are  bound  on  a  long  voy- 
age." 

Ay,  indeed,  they  were.  An  old,  old  story, 
read  in  the  papers  every  day ;  but  a  wearisome 
one  to  tell,  from  sheer  reiteration.  The  Camps 
sailed  away  on  ebb-tide,  a  week  after  this,  with 
their  baby,  and  their  apprentice,  and  ^\e  hands 
all  told.  And  they  sailed  westward,  before  the 
east  wind  of  late  March ;  and  they  sailed  away 
into  the  golden  west  of  early  spring,  and  nothing 
waa  ever  heard  of  them  from  that  day  to  this. 
Nothing  will  ever  be  heard  of  them  until  the  sea 
gives  up  her  dead.  They  had  taken  the  Sacra- 
ment together  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

To  Rebecca  they  had  been  like  a  bright  gleam 
of  sunshine,  on  the  happiest,  most  AprU-like  day 
of  her  whole  life.  In  the  times  soon  to  come, 
when  she  was  all  alone,  watching  a  dying  life, 
behind  windows  which  quivered  and  rattled  in 
the  furious  blast,  she  would  hear  the  cry  of  sail- 
ors mooring  their  ship.  And  she,  in  that  vague, 
foolish  superstition,  of  which  those  who  hiave 
watched  long  by  the  beds  of  the  dying  can  tell 
you,  would  slip  down  sUently,  saying  "  That  is 
Camp's  ship."  But  it  never  was  Camp's  ship, 
and  it  never  will  be ;  for  Camp's  ship,  wife,  baby, 
boy,  and  all  her  crew,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
blue,  wandering  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

HOHB  AOADI. 

Rebecca  got  home  soon  after  afternoon  chap- 
el, and  Mr.  Morley  left  her  at  the  door.  She 
was  veij  quiet  and  cool  over  what  had  happened, 
not  seeing  any  great  reason  why  she  should  be 
otherwise.  Mr.  Morley  had  bidden  her  tell  her 
father  at  once,  and  she  went  up  stairs  to  do  so 
very  quietly. 

He  was  sitting  alone,  with  the  little  dog  on  his 
knee,  reading  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  His 
mind  was  perfectly  quiet  and  unclouded  this  day, 
and  he  brightened  up  when  he  saw  his  handsome 
daughter  before  him.  The  little  dog  wriggled 
and  scolded  in  his  lap  to  get  at  her,  and  Mr. 
Turner  put  her  down  and  sicdled  when  she  ran  to 
Rebecca. 

"My  dear  fiither,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
dull?" 

"  No,  daughter.  I  have  been  very  happy.  I 
was  at  the  Conmiunion  with  you  in  spirit ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  think  that  you  were  in  pleasant, 
goodly  company.  Come  and  tell  me  where  you 
have  been." 

"Please,  pa,"  said  Rebecca,  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  "I  want  to  tell  you  something  very  par- 
ticular indeed.  Mr.  Morley  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  I  have  said  that  I  would,  if  you 
would  let  me.  And  yon  will  let  me,  won't 
you?" 

"I  am  very  glad  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Turner; 
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**thi8  is  the  only  wish  I  had  in  this  world,  I 
think.  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear ;  God  bless  you. 
Try  to  be  worthy  of  him." 
"I  will,  father,  indeed." 
**I  doubt  you  wiU  be  veiy  poor,"  said  Mr. 
Turner,  as  soon  as  Rebecca  was  seated.  ''  You 
will  have  about  £120  a  year — he  will  never  have 
any  thing  to  speak  of.  He  is  not  a  drawing  man, 
to  any  except  the  poor.  But  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  not  be  happy.  Ill  tie  your  money  up,  and 
you  shall  have  it  when  you  marry.  Four  thou- 
sand pounds  is  all  I  can  guarantee  you.  There 
may  be  a  little  more ;  but  I  can't  tell.  Hagbut 
is  a  near  man." 

'*I  was  not  thinking  of  money,  father,"  said 
Rebecca. 

" It  would  be  extreme  indecent  if  you  were," 
said  Mr.  Turner;  ''but  I  was.  I  have  secured 
yon  from  actual  poverty,  and  Hagbut  is  hard  and 
near ;  and  I  gave  my  word  to  certain  things  with 
regard  to  Carry,  or  we  should  have  had  her  on 
our  hands  forever  and  a  day ;  and  my  word  is 
as  good  as  my  bond.  Beyond  this  four  thousand 
pounds  I  can  only  give  you  Hobson  Bay  scrip, 
which  may  be  worth  something  or  nothing,  but 
which  has  escaped  that  man's  ferret-eyes.  You 
won't  starve,  Rebecca." 

"Pa,  don't  talk  about  money  to-day." 
"  Well,  I  won't.  Get  me  my  tea. " 
She  soon  did  that,  and  made  him  comfortable 
before  the  fire.  " Come,"  he  said,  "  don't  take 
all  the  good  things  to  yourself;  give  me  the  little 
dog,"  and  Mab,  a  black  peaked  nose  and  hair, 
was  handed  reluctantly  to  him  by  Rebecca. 

I^Iab  had  a  great  idea  Of  Mr.  Turner,  consid- 
ering him  in  the  light  of  an  idol  or  fetich,  re- 
quiring continual  propitiation  and  flattery.  So 
she  scuffled  over  his  waistcoat,  licked  Ms-  face, 
and  only  desisted  from  her  cultus  of  him  when  he 
gave  her  a  little  slap,  after  which  she  was  quiet. 
Rebecca  thought  that  she  had  seen  the  same  sort 
of  thing  before  in  certain  chapels ;  and  indeed  one 
may  see  the  same  in  certain  churches  also. 

"Pa,"  she  said,  when  Mab  was  quiet,  "tell 
me  all  about  the  Establishment." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  Is  he  going  to 
join  it?" 

"Lor,  no!  He  would  die  sooner.  Only  I 
wanted  to  know." 

"Well,  the  Establishment  is  the  gentleman's 
church.  Never  mind  the  Establishment.  You 
listen  to  me,  girl,  and  never  you  mind  the  Estab- 
lished Church." 

"  I  was  only  talking  to  amuse  you,  Sir;  and 
I  will  trouble  you  to  remember  that  I  have  taken 
brevet  rank,  Uiat  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Morley. 
So  no  airs." 

They  were  but  silly  words,  but  they  were  said 
so  prettily  that  Turner  himself  langh^  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  Come,  girl,"  he  said,  "  you  are  happy 
tOHlay,  and  indeed,  old  Rebecca,  I  am  happy  in 
your  happiness.  I  assure  you  that  I  am ;  but  I 
am  in  trouble  after  trouble.  Are  yon  going  to 
him  at  once,  for  I  am  sore  bested,  and  I  want 
you  at  home?" 

"  My  dear  father,  he  has  asked  me  to  wait  a 
very  long  time,  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  could 
not  leave  you,  and  that  he  must  wait  a  very  long 
time." 

"That  is  good,"  aaid  Mr.  Turner;  "that  is 
very  good.  Listen  carefully  to  me,  for  my  mind 
is  unclouded  to-night,  and  it  may  be  clouded 


agun  to-morrow ;  for  I  have  had  a  hard  life  of 
it,  child.  I  have  never  had  a  day's  holiday ;  and 
your  mother — well,  never  mind  her,  poor  dear, 
you  have  made  it  square  between  us — and  my 
head  goes  at  times ;  listen  now,  and  be  mute. " 

Rebecca  listened  intently. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  great  house  of  Gorham- 
bury  &  Co.  (limited,  in  all  ways  save  an  unlim- 
ited smash)?" 

Rebecca  nodded. 

"Well,  they  are  hopelessly  smashed  for  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  money.  They  have  been 
bankrupt  for  a  long  while ;  and  their  last  effort 
was  to  get  our  cousin  Ducetoy's  title-deeds,  and 
lease  money  on  them,  by  which  he  would  have 
been  brought  into  the  bankruptcy.  His  father 
had  meddled  and  muddled  with  them  in  the  old 
times,  before  they  were  a  Company ;  and  they 
thought  they  could  connect  him  ynt\\  the  Com'- 
pany.     I  have  saved  him — utterly  illegally." 

"But  he  IS  nothing  to  us." 

"  He  was  your  mother's  cousin,  and  I  owe  her 
reparation,"  he  said,  gloomily;  "I  have  papers 
which  would  tell  one  way,  I  don't  say  which. 
But  they  dare  not  ask  for  them." 

"  You  mean  papers  which  would  involve  Lord 
Ducetoy?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  acting  illegally  in  withholding 
them." 

"Then  why  do  you  withhold  them?"  asked 
Rebecca.     "  Be  sure  it  is  best  to  follow  the  law. " 

"1  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Turner;  "I 
have  seen  too  much  of  law.  These  papers,  if 
produced,  would  put  Lord  Ducetoy's  property 
into  the  bankruptcy. " 

"But  the  creditors,"  said  Rebecca,  aghast; 
"the  poor  souls  who  have  invested  their  money 
— ^hff\'e  you  no  pity  for  them  ?" 

"  They  would  take  any  advantage  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  they  must  take  their  chance." 

"But,  pa,  wrong  can't  make  right.  I  am 
sorry  for  Lord  Ducetoy,  but  for  Heaven's  sake 
restore  these  papers. " 

"  I  can't,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 

"Nonsense.     Why  not?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"  Because  I  have  burned  them, "  said  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. * '  Now  as  you  have  your  father's  character, 
and  in  consequence  his  life  in  your  hands,  I  wish 
to  point  out  another  little  matter,  more  in  your 
way  of  business." 

Rebecca,  sitting  pale  and  calm,  was  dumb 
from  that  moment  and  forever  about  her  father's 
felony.  But  their  relations  from  this  moment 
were  altered,  never  to  be  replaced  on  their  for- 
mer footing. 

She  never  showed  this  fact  to  him,  but  he  knew 
it,  and  acted  on  it.  He  was  deferential  to  her 
a^er  this.  Sometimes  he  was  insolent  to  her, 
but  very  seldom,  and  for  a  very  short  time ;  he 
was  generally  easy  and  almost  jocular  with  her, 
but  from  this  moment  she  was  m  a  way  mistress 
of  the  situation. 

She  had  now  entered  into  a  community  of 
guilt  with  her  father.  That  her  father's  motives 
were  of  the  highest  order  was  certain,  but  still 
her  father  might  be  a  convict  to-morrow. 

What  was  the  eflfect  of  this  singular  commu- 
nis of  fS&ult  between  them  ?  A  strange  one  to 
ordinary  eyes.  A  love  which  had  never  existed 
before.  If  pity,  combined  with  admiration  and 
fear  for  the  object,  does  not  produce  love,  what 
does?    Again,  if  admiration  and  trust  do  not 
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produce  love,  what  again  doea?  Theeo  two 
hearts  were  together  now. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  original  conyersation. 
Bebecca  said,  *'  But  these  documents  will  be  de- 
manded of  jon,  pa!" 

'^  No,  they  won't,  mj  dear.  I  have  too  many 
forgeries,  those  of  my  own  name  among  others, 
by  Sir  Gorhambuty  and  Captain  Gorhambuiy, 
for  them  ever  to  ask  for  them.  Our  danger 
does  not  lie  here." 

'* Where  does  it  lie  then,  father?"  said  Re- 
becca. 

"In  this,"  said  Mr.  Turner;  "they  will  try 
to  get  into  the  house,  and  murder  me  to  get  at 
their  own  forgeries.  Bo  don't  leave  me,  girl, 
and  let  the  little  dog  sleep  with  me." 

And  so  he  went  to  bed.  And  Bebecca  spent 
the  first  evening  of  her  engagement  in  brooding 
over  the  fire,  alone  and  terrified. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THALATTA. 

The  very  next  afternoon  Mr.  Morley  called, 
and  was  told  by  the  little  maid  that  Miss  Turner 
was  too  ill  to  see  him,  but  she  gave  him  a  note, 
which  he,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  opened  and 
read: 

•*  Dear  Sir, — ^Let  yesterday  be  as  though  it 
never  had  been.  Forget  it,  and  forget  me.  It 
was  all  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  Hetty;  but  that  can  nev- 
er be.  My  love  for  you  is  unalterable.  I  never 
loved  any  one  on  earth  as  I  do  you.  But  what 
we  talked  of  yesterday  is  utterly  and  entirely  im- 
po8sible.  Rebecca." 

Morley  stepped  into  Mr.  Turner's  study,  and 
taking  pen  and  ink,  wrote : 

"  Come  down  stairs  directly,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Don't  keep  me  waiting,  for  I  have 
news  for  you,  and  but  little  time  to  give  you. 
Look  sharp,  and  don't  dawdle.  A.  M." 

So  she  came  down.  She  was  very  pale,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  wildness  about  her.  He 
was  shocked  at  her  appearance,  but  he  did  not 
show  it  at  all.  He  received  her  affectionately 
and  kissed  her. 

"My  deal'  Rebecca,"  he  said,  "can  you  ex- 
plain to  me  the  meaning  of  the  note  you  sent  me 
down  just  now?" 

"No,  Alfred,"  she  said;  "an  explanation 
would  involve  others." 

"So  I  have  supposed  for  a  very  long  time," 
he  answered.  "I  have  quite  expected  to  hear 
of  something  like  this  for  a  year  past.  But  that 
note  I  got  this  morning  from  you  was  never  writ- 
ten.    It  don't  exist." 

"I  am  no  fit  wife  for  you,"  said  Rebecca. 

"I  am  surely  the  best  judge  of  that.  Tou 
are  held  to  your  words,  Rebecca.  Have  you  re- 
pented of  that  silly  note?  Can  not  you  trust 
me,  as  I  am  going  to  trust  you  ?'* 

"  If  you  knew  all,  Alfred !" 

"Bah I  sweet-heart;  I  know  more  than  aU. 
Do  you  think  that  your  sister  knows  nothing  ? 
Do  you  think  that  Hagbut  has  not  got  it  out  of 
her?  Do  you  not  think  that  Russel  and  Soper 
hove  not  heard  of  it  from  him,  and  iUostrated  it? 


My  story  is,  that  your  fiuher  has  raised  money  oa 
Lord  Ducetoy's  tide-deeds  to  pay  Cany's  mar- 
riage-portion." 

*  *  You  never  dared  believe  it  of  him  ?"  said  He- 
becca. 

"  Not  for  one  instant,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  lao^^h- 
ing ;  "  only,  this  being  the  report  about  him  in 
our  little  society,  I  asked  his  daughter  to  many 
me.  There  is  veir  little  time  to  talk  nonsense, 
my  dear ;  let  us  therefore  talk  sense.  If  yonr 
father's  afifairs  got  utterly  wrong,  what  eartfalj 
difference  would  it  make  between  us  T  And  an- 
der  any  circumstances,  you  know,"  he  went  on, 
laughing  louder,  "  you  can  never  be  the  plag^ue 
and  disgrace  to  me  that  Hetty  has  been." 

Whenever  he  mentioned  Hetty  a  smile  came 
on  his  face,  and  a  brightness  in  his  eye.  What 
had  Rebecca  to  say  to  such  wooing  ?  Why,  no- 
thing. 

"  I  repent  I  am  all  yours.  I  will  never  dis- 
trust you  again." 

*  *■  Bravely  said.  Now  I  am  going  utterly  away 
from  you,  to  leave  yon  entirely  alone,  without 
one  solitary  friend,  for  a  long  time.  I  have  no 
hopes  in  England ;  my  chapel  is  only  full  of  sail- 
ors, and  sailors  do  not  pay.  But  our  connection 
has  given  me  the  new  TaJiiti  mission,  wisely  and 
weU,  for  at  Tahiti  every  one  can  manage  the  na- 
tives, but  no  one  the  sailors.  Another  man  was 
appointed,  but  has  got  a  good  chapel  and  has  re- 
fused. They  offered  it  to  me  this  morning,  and 
it  came  to  me  like  a  gleam  of  light,  pretty  bird, 
that  my  work  for  mv  Master  lay  among  the  sail- 
ors, and  I  said  yes." 

"  I  see,"  said  Rebecca,  nodding  her  head  and 
smiling ;   "  this  is  good. " 

"  I  am  half  a  sailor  myself,  you  know,  and  I 
can  talk  to  our  wild  boys  in  their  own  language 
without  affectation  and  without  mistake,  which 
is  a  great  thing;  for  men  dislike  following  a 
man  who  exhibits  ignorance  on  their  own  s}>£- 
ciaiiU,  They  say,  he  talks  seamanship,  and 
makes  errors  which  the  cook's  mate  would  be 
ashamed  of;  how  can  we  trust  him  in  other 
things  ?  It  Is  silly  and  illogical  on  their  parts ; 
but  they  are  silly  and  illogical.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  priest  who  simply  confesses  ignorance, 
and  applies  to  them  for  instruction,  will  have  a 
good  chance  with  them;  possibly  better  than 
mine.  I  mean  the  man  who  will  show  them  his 
ignorance,  and  then  show  them  their  own.  But 
we  have  not  these  men.  Our  men  are  all  too 
scholastic;  they  will  talk  to  our  fellows  about 
the  one  thing  of  which  they  know  nothing — sea- 
manship. Hagbut  preached  a  nautical  sermon 
at  my  chapel  once,  which  made  my  ears  bum 
with  sheer  shame;  and  the  lubber  believes  to 
this  day  that  he  produced  a  profound  impression 
— as  indeed  he  did — of  his  own  utter  pretentious 
imbecility.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  this.  I 
feel  thati  am  the  right  man  in  the  right  place; 
and,  to  use  our  Saviour's  own  words,  humbly  and 
reverently,  *  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.' 
Are  you  content  ?" 

"  I  am  more  than  content.  You  are  doing 
well.     Shall  you  be  away  long  ?" 

"Ayear  at  least," 

"  A  whole  year  ?    And  when  do  you  go  ?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  very  sudden.  But  is  all  right  and 
well,  and  veiy  good,  Alfred  ?  I  shall  know  that 
you  are  not  lost  but  working,  and  shall  stay  by 
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home  to  prore  to  yoa  that  I  am  worthy  of  you. 
Yes.  This  is  a  Uttle  hard,  and  a  little  bitter 
too ;  but  it  is  right  and  good.  Yon  have  for- 
given my  folly  of  this  morning?** 

^'Why,  I  really  don't  know  that  there  was 
any  folly  to  forgive.  Yon  acted  exactly  as  I 
should  have  wished  my  wife  to  act.  You  are  the 
clearer  to  me  for  iL" 

''May  I  help  yon  with  yonr  preparations?" 
she  asked. 

*'My  chest  is  always  packed/*  he  answered, 
*  'with  a  smile.     ''  It  does  not  take  long  to  ship 
such  an  old  sailor  as  me.     One  chest  of  clothes, 
and  one  of  books,  are  all  I  own ;  and  my  land- 
lady has  taken  good  care  of  them.** 

''Bnt  I  may  come  and  see  yon  off?**  she 
asked. 

'*  Sorely, "  he  said ;  and  they  passed  on  to  talk 
of  other  matters,  and  talked  until  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go. 

She  scarcely  knew  how  to  break  this  sadden 
xesolation  to  her  father;  whether  he  would 
think  it  a  kind  of  desertion  on  Mr.  Morley's 
part  she  could  not  tell.  He  took  it  quite  quiet- 
ly, and  only  said,  *'  So  soon,  hey !  Well,  I  am 
glad  he  has  left  me  you.  We  will  wait  for  him 
together,  my  child ;  and  perhaps  when  he  comes 
to  fetch  you  away  you  shall  take  me  with  you 
out  of  this  hateful,  miserable  place  to  a  happier 
one." 

There  was  a  wild  surging  wind  from,  the  north- 
west, bringing  with  it  occasional  heavy  showers 
of  cold  rain  and  brilliant  gleams  of  cold  sun- 
shine— one  of  those  bitter  days  which  are  almost 
worse  than  any  weather  in  England,  except  east. 
The  river  was  brisk  though  dull,  leaden,  and 
muddy,  dashing  in  short  crisp  waves  against  the 
piles  of  Trafolgar  Termce.  Mr.  Morley  was 
gone  on  board  a  little  hi^'!ier  up  the  river,  and 
Kebecca  had  said  the  last  woids  to  him;  she 
was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  in  the 
piercing  blast,  wrapped  up  from  head  to  foot, 
shielding  her  little  dog  from  the  cold,  and  watch- 
ing the  ships  pass  swiftly  seaward  until  his  should 
come. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  A  beautiful 
schooner  eager  for  her  battle  with  the  sea,  curv- 
ing her  sharp  high  bows  in  triumphant  anticipa- 
tion, flying  before  the  swift  squall  with  only  a 
foretop-sall  set.  He  stood  upon  the  poop  and 
waved  his  hand,  and  so  the  ship  passed  on  east- 
ward, under  a  gleam  of  sun,  toward  a  heavy 
black  cloud  which  lay  upon  her  path,  and  he 
was  gone.  And  she  stood  silently  weeping  on 
the  shore,  and  holding  her  little  dog,  close  to 
nearly  the  most  desolate  heart  which  beat  in 
England  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOMEWABD    ALONE. 

BcT  by  degrees  her  silent  crying  stilled  itself, 
and,  tlie  cold  blast  arousing  her,  she  turned  res- 
olutely westward  against  the  wind,  which,  cold 
as  it  was,  caused  her  but  little  annoyance,  for  the 
heavy  weariness  which  showed  itself  in  her  gait, 
and  the  feeling  of  solitude  which  gnawed  at  her 
heart,  made  her  indifferent  to  the  weather. 

A  gleam  of  such  happiness  so  rapidly  over- 
clouded.    She  had  only  had  him  for  three  days, 


and  had  never  realized  actually  her  position  to- 
ward  him.  Never.  Until  she  saw  him  on  the 
deck  of  the  schooner  passing  rapidly  eastward 
down  the  river.  Then  she  knew  reidly,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  man  had  wooed  her  so  well — 
had,  that  is  to  say,  understood  her  thoroughly, 
and  persistently  shown  her  the  best  side  of  her- 
self, and  of  hunself  also ;  had  petted  and  en- 
couraged what  was  good  in  her,  and  ignored 
what  was  bad ;  nay,  had  gone  so  high  in  the  art 
of  wooing  that  he  had  shown  her  herself  at  her 
best,  and  himself  as  something  better  still ;  that 
she  found  there  was  no  one  like  him  in  the  whole 
of  her  little  world,  and  she  believed  no  one  like 
him  in  the  larger  world  beyond  hers.  She  knew 
that  she  loved  him  entirely  Vith  her  whole  heart. 

There  was  not  much  sentimentality  in  her  love 
for  him.  He  was  very  handsome,  certainly,  of 
a  rare  and  peculiar  beauty,  dangerous  to  '^the 
peace  of  mind'*  of  most  young  ladies,  but  she 
thought  little  of  that  It  was  his  **  way"  which 
was  so  irresistible,  and  the  impression  left  on  her 
mind  was  that  he  had  selected  her,  the  poor  wild 
girl  who  had  been  a  plague  to  every  one,  to  do 
her  the  highest  honor  that  man  can  do  woman. 
That  he  was  a  penniless,  friendless,  and  unpopu- 
lar man  she  never  considered.  She  looked  on 
him  as  having  descended  from  a  high  pedestal 
of  perfect  trudi  and  perfect  virtue  to  do  honor 
to  her.  She  could  not  understand  it,  for,  like 
most  very  noble  people,  she  utterly  undervalued 
herself;  but  the  fact  was  the  same.  He  loved 
her,  and  she  had  lost  Imn. 

So  she  thought  as  she  set  her  face  westward, 
in  her  solitude,  toward  her  miserable  home.  If 
there  was  any  mere  sentimentalism  in  her  deep 
love,  it  was  not  for  Morley.  She  could  not  be 
romantic  and  sentimental  about  Asm.  In  fact,  a 
sentimental  young  lady  would  scarcely  have  liked 
her  lover  sailing  awav  in  a  foretop-sail  schooner, 
for  a  twelvemonth,  three  days  after  he  had  pro- 
posed to  her.  In  Rebecca's  sensible  eyes  this 
only  made  him  nobler  and  more  dear  to  her; 
she  was  assured  of  his  love,  and  could  laugh  at 
Russel  and  Soper,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

But  this  young  lady  had  a  good  deal  of  senti- 
mentality also,  but,  strangely  enough,  or  rather 
naturally  enough,  she  reserved  all  her  stores  of 
^at  article,  not  for  Morley,  but  for  his  daughter 
Hetty ^  whom  she  had  never  seen. 

If  one  was  a  Frenchman  one  might  write, 
''Sentimental  love  is  bom  of  Mystery.  Ca- 
lypso steps  from  her  pedestal  and  assists  Eros 
to  bind  the  napkin  over  his  eyes. "  But  I  am  not 
a  Frenchman,  and  so  will  not  say  it  There  was 
certainly  nothing  Calyptic  about  Rebecca's  love 
for  Mr.  Morley. 

But  with  regard  to  his  daughter.  That  young 
lady  was  a  consummate  mystery  to  her  (which 
made  Calypso  step  from  her  pedestal).  And  she 
had  certainly,  in  some  way  or  another,  broken 
through  all  rules,  which  caused  Rebecca  to  love 
her,  while  knowing  nothing  about  her.  (Calvp- 
so  binds  the  eyes  of  Eros.)  And  so,  fighting 
westward  against  die  wind,  she  found  herself 
thinking  very  much  about  Hetty.  **  She  will  be 
home  before  him,  and  we  can  talk  together  about 
him.     I  know  that  I  shall  love  her." 

Stereoscopes  are  to  me  only  magnified  photo- 
graphs. Others  have  the  stereoscopic  eye.  Let 
us  look  at  her  with  a  different  eye — say  the  left. 

There  wenl>*wearily  along  the  streeto  of  Ber- 
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mondsey  that  day  a  weak,  ill-clad  woman  with 
a  baby  on  her  arm,  against  the  wind  westward. 
There  came  such  a  driving,  furious  stonn  of 
cold  rain  that  this  poor  woman  was  forced  to 
put  into  an  archway,  and  took  this  opportunity 
of  opening  her  bosom  and  giving  the  baby  her 
milk. 

While  she  was  doing  so  a  shadow  passed  be- 
fore her,  and  she  hurriedly  was  drawing  her 
shawl  over  the  arrangement^  when  she  saw  that 
it  was  only  a  woman,  and  was  more  at  her  ease. 
It  was  a  singular  woman  too.  Very  yoang, 
very  handsomely  dressed,  and  wrapped  np  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  shawl,  the  price  of  which  would 
have  kept  that  cowering  woman  for  a  twelve- 
month. Her  hat  was  of  golden  seal-skin,  the 
value  of  which  that  poor  woman  had  reason  to 
know,  and  in  it  was  set  a  storm-petrel,  a  bird 
that  woman  knew  too  well  also.  She  carried  her 
head  high  this  lady,  and  was  so  beautiful  in  face 
and  in  carriage  that  the  cowering  woman  turned 
away. 

In  her  bosom  this  splendid  lady  had  something 
which  was  not  a  baby,  only  a  little  dog,  with 
bright  eyes,  who  put  its  head  out  to  sneeze. 

!She  put  her  grand  head  down  to  look  at  it, 
and  caught  sight  of  her  shivering  companion. 
She  spoke  at  once,  in  the  high,  dear,  splendid 
voice  of  an  unaffected  English  lady. 
**  My  dear  creature,  you  are  very  cold.*' 
"Yes,  my  lady,"  said  the  woman,  **but  my 
master  is  colder." 

**  Where  is  he?"  said  Rebecca. 
**  He  is  gone  to  sea,  my  lady,  with  half  his  kit, 
poor  dear.  He  broke  his  arm  in  the  frost  haul- 
ing a  rotten  foretop-sail  halyard,  and  he  missed 
a  voyage,  and  we  have  pawned  every  thing,  and 
now  my  man  is  gone  to  sea  again." 

**  So  is  mine, "  said  Kebecca,  without  thinking. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  lady ;  but  your  good  gentleman 

has  his  full  kit  aboax4,  no  doubt.    My  poor  man 

will  be  up- reefing  top-sails  in  the^now,  thin  clad, 

while  yours  is  warm  and  comfortable." 

"  Do  you  worry  and  vex  yourself  all  the  time 
your  husband  is  away  ?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"  What  would  be  the  good  ?"  the  woman  an- 
swered ;  "  I've  got  to  live,  and  to  hope." 

** Has  he  left  you  money  to  live  on?"  asked 
Rebecca. 

'*Lord  bless  yon,  no;  he  hadn't  got  none  to 
leave.     He  will  bring  back  some,  though." 

*'  And  what  have  yon  to  live  on,  then  ?"  asked 
Rebecca,  deeply  interested. 
**  Charing  and  needle-work." 
"  Have  you  plenty  of  it?" 
"  Yes, "  she  said ;  "  I  don*t  need  to  be  behold- 
en ;  I  have  a  connection  among  sea-fimng  men 
and  women,  and  I  can  make  my  three  shillings 
a  week  till  he  comes  back." 

"Look  here,"  said  Rebecca,  suddenly  and 
quickly,  "our  cases  are  similar  in  some  way, 
but  your  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.  I  have 
money,  you  have  not.  Take  this  five  pounds; 
I  meant  it  to  buy  a  present  for  him,  but  had  not 
time.     When  you  want  more  write  to  me." 

"  But  I  might  be  an  imposter,  miss,"  said  the 
woman,  aghast. 

"  Your  words  show  that  yon  are  none,"  said 
Rebecca,  and,  giving  her  address,  she  walked 
quickly  away. 

Quiet,  through  having  got  thoroughly  well 
tired,  she  tnmed,  after  an  eight  miles'  walk, 


into  her  own  dismal  lane,  and  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  Miss  Soper  and  Mrs.  RnsseL 

In  small  communities  news  fly  fast :  the  whole 
earth  is  a  small  community  now,  thanks  to  the 
telegraph;  hence  our  telegrams,  which  alvirajs 
require  to  be  emphatically  contradicted  next 
day.  It  had  got  about  in  the  small  Walham 
Green  connection  that  Mr.  Morley  was  goiag  to 
marry  Miss  Turner,  but  that  she  had  shown  such 
abominable  temper  that  he  had  shipped  on  board 
a  fiist  brig,  and  had  gone  to  sea ;  and  that  she 
had  started  early  thiU  morning,  down  to  the 
docks,  to  bring  him  to  book.  This  was  too 
good  a  thing  for  Russel  and  Soper  to  miss.  She 
must  come  home  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  and 
so  Russel  and  Soper  cruised  off  the  end  of  the 
lane,  as  Anson  did  for  the  Acapulco  plate  ship, 
knowing  that  if  they  could  lay  her  bv  the  board 
they  would  have  something  to  reward  them. 

Their  cruise  was  (comparatively  speaking)  as 
long  as  Lord  Anson's,  and  in  the  end  very  lit- 
tle more  successful.  They  made  raids  into  the 
lane,  and  took  Akin's  house  and  Mr.  Spicer^s 
house — with  tracts ;  but  they  were  always  soon 
on  their  post  off  the  lane's  end ;  and  after  a  time 
the  Acapulco  ship  arrived,  and  they  boarded  her, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicw, 
who  were  watching. 

Rebecca,  tall,  handsome,  fresh  from  the  sea, 
head  in  air,  with  seal-skin  hat  and  stoan-petrel 
for  ornament,  thinking  of  things  far  away,  was 
arrested  by  Russel  and  Soper.  Mab,  who  had 
not  been  let  to  walk,  had  accommodated  herself 
to  circumstances  so  far ;  but  Soper  was  too  ranch 
for  her,  and  she  barked  so  furiously  at  that  good 
lady  that  she  was  put  down ;  a  liberty  which  she 
used  for  a  cloak  of  licentiousness,  for  she  bit 
Soper's  ^wn  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
kept  hold  of  it  too ;  which  so  agitated  Soper  that 
fat  old  Russel  had  to  do  the  talking. 

"She  is  a  varmint  little  thing,"  said  Akin  to 
Spicer,  in  the  distance. 

"  So  is  her  mistress,"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 
•*  My  dear,"  said  Russel,  "  we  were  here,  and 
saw  you  coming.     Are  we  to  congratulate  you  ?** 
"On  what?"   said  Rebecca.      "Mab,  you 
naughty  little  thing,  be  quiet." 

"On  your  approaching  marriage  with  Mr. 
Morley." 

"No,  I  think  not,"  said  Rebecca.  "He 
sailed  for  Tahiti  this  morning.  But  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  all  the  same." 

"  Is  he  coming  back  soon  ?'*  said  Miss  Soper, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  Mab  by  Rebecca. 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Rebecca.  " It  is 
quite  impossible  that  he  can  be  back  under  a 
twelvemonth ;  possibly  not  for  two  years.  But 
it  is  of  no  consequence  that  I  know  of." 

And  so  those  tnro  very  good  people  went  away, 
and  told  the  whole  truth  to  the  connectien.  And 
the  whole  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Morley  had  found 
out  too  much,  and  had  shipped  for  Tahiti. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BAOBUT  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

Btrr  to  Rebecca's  great  and  never-ending  as- 
tonishment, Hagbut  came  out  in  an  entirely  new 
line  at  this  juncture.  Hagbut  was  stupid,  vain, 
avaricious,  and  selfish.    You  will  find  such  char- 
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acters  in  every  form  of  religion,  just  as  yon  will 
find  Morley's.  But  Hagbat  was  an  exceptional 
xnan.  The  man  had  power.  He  had  put  a  few 
ends  before  him,  social  and  religions;  and  in 
steadily  pursuing  those  ends  he  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left.  The  success  of  his 
own  small  religious  connection,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal governance  of  that  connection,  were  his 
two  great  objects.  Take  him  apart  Arom  those 
objects,  and  you  would  find  a  man  not  without 
strength,  but  who  seemed  narrow,  because  he 
referred  all  matters  in  heaven  and  earth  to  his 
own  services  and  that  of  his  own  sect  If  any 
matter  did  not  appear  to  him  to  interfere  with 
these  two  objects  he  could  be  just,  and  even  gen- 
erous. 

Now  Rebecca  had  done  no  such  thing  as  the 
scandalous  Hetty;  and  besides — and  besides — 
well,  he  had  been  fond  of  Kebecca  once  on  a 
time.  And  sometimes,  when  Carry  was  most 
religious,  and  most  affectionate — when  he  was 
Avearied  with  religious  work,  and  would  gladly 
have  heard  something  of  the  world  which  he  was 
bound  to  despise  in  words,  Hagbut  thought  seri- 
ously that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Rebecca 
would  not  have  him,  it  is  true ;  still,  Carry,  with 
her  money,  was  a  great  bore,  and  Rebecca  was 
worth  ten  of  her. 

Russel  and  Soper  invaded  him  when  he  was 
thinking  of  these  things,  and  saying  to  himself 
that  he  was  glad  the  poor  girl  was  so  well  fitted 
with  Morley ;  and  honestly,  and,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  tenderly  wishing  her  good  luck,  Russel  and 
Soper  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  they  antic- 
ipated. 

"  He  ha»gone  and  left  her,"  said  Miss  Soper. 
*' Rebecca  Turner  "was  down  after  him  to  the 
docks  this  morning;  but  he  has  gone  and  left 
her." 

^'  He  has  gone  to  provide  a  home  for  her," 
said  Mr.  Hagbut. 

'*  Mr.  Hagbut,  it  is  not  so.  litr.  Morley  has 
mn  away.  She  told  us  with  her  own  lips  that 
he  was  gone  away,  and  that  she  didn't  care  when 
he  came  back." 

**I  know  she  didn't  say  that,"  said  Hagbut, 
bending  his  ugly  face  on  Miss  Soper,  and  thrust- 
ing out  his  powerful  jaw  in  a  way  which  Miss 
Soper  did  not  like.     **  What  were  her  words  ?" 

**Her  words  were  that  be  was  gone  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  that  it  was  no  matter,"  said 
Mrs.  Russel. 

*'  See  how  yon  stand  cross-examination,  you 
two,"  said  Hagbut.  "  I  can't  trust  a  word  you 
say.  Now  look  you  here,  you  two.  That  girl  is 
my  sister-in-law,  and  a  good  girl  too ;  and  Mor- 
ley is  the  most  refined  and  educated  man  in  our 
connection — a  connection  which  wants,  what  I 
have  not  got,  refinement  and  education  more 
than  most.  I  won't  have  Rebecca's  name  pulled 
about     She  is  a  fine  creatine" 

The  more  cowardly  Russel  was  abashed  at 
once ;  not  so  the  more  resolute  and  sourer  Soper, 
who  had  never  felt  a  man's  influence,  but  who 
had  got  her  living  by  bullying  girls. 

'*  You  pulled  h<er  name  about  one  time  pretty 
freely  yourself"  said  she. 

**Yes;  but  that  was  my  business.  This  is 
none  of  yonrs.  Ton  mind  what  I  say,  and  leave 
the  girl  alone.  I  won't  have  her  meddled  with. 
Mind,  I  mean  what  I  say." 

And,  indeed,  be  looked  very  much  as  if  he 


did.  Pale,  ugly,  and  generally  lazy  as  he  was, 
there  was  an  immense  amount  of  powerful  ani- 
mation in  the  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewd 
sense.  Russel  and  Soper  had  brains  enough  to 
find  out  this ;  Rebecca  had  brains  enough  to  find 
out  more. 

She  was  alone  that  evening,  with  an  atlas  be- 
fore her,  following  Morley  across  the  map,  when 
the  little  maid  told  her  that  Mr.  Hagbut  was 
come  to  see  her.  And  she  said,  **i)how  him 
in." 

Mr.  Hagbut  came  in,  and  they  greeted  one  an- 
other civilly;  after  which  Mr.  Hagbut  pointed 
to  the  atlas,  and  said : 

"  After  Atinf" 

"Yes." 

"  You  are  a  happy  woman,  Rebecca,  if  it  is  all 
right  between  you  and  Morley.  Come,  sister-in- 
law,  tell  me  that  it  is." 

"  It  is  '  all  right,'  as  jron  call  it,"  said  Rebecca, 
Unghing.  **  He  is  gomg  to  be  away  for  an  in- 
definite time ;  but  we  are,  what  the  world  calls, 


"  I  wish  you  happy,  most  heartily,"  said  Hag- 
but, leaning  his  ugly  fSEu:e  on  his  great  &t  hands 
and  looking  at  her.  "It  is  your  own  fiiult  if 
you  are  not  He  is  refined,  and  a  gentleman ; 
I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

**  I  think  you  are  a  very  good  man,  Mr.  Hag- 
but," she  said,  looking  him  frankly  in  the  face. 

"  I  do  among  vulgar  people,  being  vulgar  mv- 
self.  And  I  do  good  where  a  gentleman  would 
£ul.     But,  Rebecca,  it  is  well  we  did  not  many.  '* 

"  It  is  very  well,  indeed,"  said  Rebecca. 

"I  suppose  yon  have  often  put  this  case  to 
yourself  with  regard  to  me — *If  I  had  married 
that  ugly,  fat  man,  without  ideas,  without  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  without  education, 
death  would  have  been  better  than  life.'  You 
have  put  it  so,  have  you  not  ?" 

"Not  so  strongly  as  that,  Mr.  Hagbut;  but 
still  veiy  strongly,  said  Rebecca,  with  resolu- 
tion. 

."  Did  you  ever  put  the  other  Eide  of  the  ques- 
tion ?"  asked  Hagbut  "  Did  you  ever  think  of 
me  ?  Did  yon  ever  think  for  one  instant  what  a 
hell  on  earth  (I  beg  pardon)  mv  life  would  have 
been,  tied  for  life  to  a  beautiful,  clever,  refined, 
and  furiously  rebellious  woman  like  yourself? 
You  congratulate  yourself  on  your  escape ;  con- 
gratulate me  on  mine.  We  should  not  have  lived 
together  a  month  in  decency ;  for  my  will  is  im- 
movable." 

Rebecca  paused  for  a  long  time.  At  last  she 
said : 

"It  seems  to  me,  brother-in-law,  that  you  arc 
a  very  honest  man.  You  served  me  ill  once; 
but  let  us  forget  all,  and  be  friends :  God  knows 
I  want  them.  Come,  brother-in-law,  do  not  be 
my  enemy,  although  we  can  never  be  compan- 
ions ;  for  we  should  squabble  so  dreadfully  over 
ways  of  speech  on  religious  matters,  you  know ; 
and  I  doubt  if  we  should  agree  with  regard  to 
Hetty." 

"What  do  you  know  of  her?'*  said  Mr.  Hag- 
but. 

•  *  Nothing.    What  has  she  done  ?" 

"  If  you  do  not  know,  /  see  no  reason  for  tell- 
ing you.  I  have  taken  my  side  there,  and  will 
maintain  it" 

"  Well,  if  yon  go  against  her,  you  will  spare 
me?"  said  Rebecca. 
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Hagbnt  would  not  have  taken  an  oath  in  a  coart 
of  justice  to  save  his  life ;  but  in  his  heart,  with- 
out speech,  he  swore  a  deep  and  terrible  oath  then. 
No  religionist  can  be  without  sentiment ;  and  the 
deepest  sentimental  part  of  Ilagbut's  soul  waa 
aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  this  utterly  solitary 
and  defenseless  girl,  whom  he  had  once  thought 
that  he  had  loved,  in  spite  of  his  fear  of  her, 
alone  against  the  world.  Hagbut  made  afiirma- 
tion  silently  to  himself  that  he  would  stand  be- 
tween this  poor  child  and  the  world,  which  meant 
their  small  connection.  And  he  did  it,  like  a 
leal  and  loyal  soul.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  worst 
of  these  men.  You  must  know  them  to  find  out 
the  best  of  them.  For  my  part,  I  have  known 
manv  ministers  of  religion.  Roman  Cath(4ic 
verbiage  or  Dissenting  verbiage  niay  be  offensive 
to  the  ear;  but  in  twenty  years  I  have  only 
known  two  bad  ministers  of  religion  of  any  sect, 
and  that  is  not  a  lai^  percentage,  after  all: 
one  speaks,  of  course,  merely  of  a  large  personal 
acquaintance.  Being  on  dangerous  ground  I  will 
step  off  it ;  merely  enrolling  my  opinion  that  the 
ministers  of  religion,  with  fdl  their  eccentricities, 
are  the  most  valuable  class  in  the  conmiunity. 

Hagbnt  spoke  to  Rebecca  no  more  after  this. 
Cany  would  have  been  jealous  had  she  known 
that  he  had  said  so  much.  But  Russel  and  So- 
per's  vilipendings  of  Rebecca  were  now  reduced 
to  sniffs  and  glances. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  OAZETTE. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Rebecca,  who  be- 
gan at  the  very  beginning  of  this  story  by  wish- 
ing herself  dead,  wished  nothing  of  the  kind 
now ;  but  only  wished,  like  Jane  Eyre,  *'  that 
she  might  keep  in  good  health  and  not  die." 

Yet  she  was  infinitely  worse  off  than  in  the 
old  times  when  she  wished  herself  dead.  She 
was  in  utter  and  entire  solitude,  for  her  father 
was  not  much  better  company  than  can  be  found 
in  the  saner  side  of  Bedlam.  She  had  not  a  soul 
to  sneak  to  in  any  sort  of  way  approaching  the 
conndential,  except  Mab,  and  Mab  could  not  an- 
swer her. 

Although  Hagbnt  had  stilled  all  tongues  with 
his  fat  emphatic  fist,  yet  even  he  could  not  pre- 
vent people  looking  at  Rebecca  in  chapel ;  and 
she  knew  that  they  were  looking  at  her,  and  she 
hated  it.  She  never  saw  them  looking  at  her, 
but  she  felt  it ;  and  the  effect  of  this  conscious- 
ness on  her  face  was  to  produce  an  expression 
of  calm,  careless  anger,  which  assisted  devotion 
in  no  way  whatever. 

Had  she  known  that  they  were  only  studying 
in  a  humble  way  her  imperial,  magnificent  beau- 
ty, reading  it  like  a  book,  and  learning  from  it, 
as  one  learns  art  at  first,  from  a  great  and  tradi- 
.  tionally  authenticated  picture,  she  might  have 
been  content,  and  have  given  them  at  times  soft- 
er developments  of  her  not  very  mobile  fece. 
But  she  thought  they  were  only  staring  at  her, 
and  she  hated  her  chapel  worse  than  ever. 

She  felt  this  more  than  ever  one  morning, 
when  she  had  gone  alone,  her  father  being  too 
ill  to  come.  '*  I  will  never  go  again,"  she  said. 
**  They  hate  me."  And  she  stalked  out  through 
the  crowd  with  her  head  in  the  air. 


Soper  was  helping  Russel  along,  and  said, 
'*  Did  you  ever  see  anv  thing  like  tJ^t  f " 

**  A  bold-faced  jig,'^  said  RusseL 

"I  mean,"  said  Soper  the  schoolmistress, 
"did  you  ever  see  such  beauty  in  all  your  life  ? 
Because  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  /  nev- 
er did.** 

Soper  and  Russel  went  their  ways,  and  Rebec- 
ca went  hers.  But  she  was  followed  home  by 
two  admirers. 

Mr.  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer.  When  they  hnd 
turned  into  their  own  lane  they  came  up  beside 
her,  one  on  each  side,  and  spoke  to  her  boldly 
and  eagerly. 

' '  Glad  to  see  you  about,  Miss.  Mr.  Turner  is 
quite  well,  I  hope?*' 

'' My  &ther  is  not  at  all  well,**  said  Rebecca. 
'^  I  am  BO  glad  to  see  you  two  at  chapeL** 

"We  will  leave  that  alone.  Miss,  at  pres- 
ent,** said  Mr.  Spicer.  "We  want  to  speak 
to  you  very  particular  indeed,  Miss.  Don't  ns^ 
Jim?** 

"Indeed  we  do.** 

"  You  see,  Miss,*'  said  Mr.  Spicer  the  sweep, 
"  we  sweeps  as  a  general  rule  are  the  cleanest  of 
all  working  chaps,  always  taking  a  bath  afore  we 
turns  in.  But  we  have  what  we  call  the  black 
bed,  into  which  we  turns  in  all  our  crock  when 
there's  a  difficult  flue  early  in  the  morning.  And 
we  got  orders  for  Beaufort  House,  and  (you  won't 
tell  on  a  man  for  breaking  the  act)  I  lay  in  the 
black  bed  with  my  youngest  son  Tom,  to  put  he 
up  the  flue  before  the  police  was  round.  It  was 
again  the  Uw,  I  know,  but  that  boy  loves  his  pro- 
fession ;  I  should  say  his  art ;  for  that  boy  is  as 
much  an  artist  in  a  crooked  flue  as  the  great 
Anelav  is  in  the  Masteries  of  London,  With  a 
father  s  feelings  I  went  with  him,  of  course,  and 
we  was  no  sooner  out  of  our  house  than  be 
said, 

"  *See  to  those  coves  round  Mr.  Turner's,  fii- 
ther.'" 

"Burglars?"  asked  Rebecca, 

"  There  was  two  on  them,  Miss.  It  was  pret- 
ty dark,  but  we  could  see.  ■  One  was  a  young 
swell,  and  the  other  I  knowd." 

"This  is  vciy  alarming,"  said  Rebecca. 
"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  called  out  the  name  of  the  man  I  knowd. 
I  said,  'Bob  Syers,  you  hook  it.'  And  be  of- 
fered in  return  a  low  remark,  referring  to  a  mis- 
fortune of  mine  in  years  gone  by ;  but  he  hooked 
it  all  the  same." 

"Whatever  shall  we  do ?"  said  Rebecca. 

"Put  the  police  to  watch.  Syers  is  wdl 
knowd,  as  is  doubtless  the  young  swell.'* 

"  I  canH  employ  the  police,"  said  Rebecca,  in- 
cautiously.    * '  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?" 

In  the  following  paragraph  I  am  only  speaking 
of  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  It  is 
wrong  and  immoral,  but  there  it  is,  for  better  or 
for  worse — a  great  deal  for  worse,  I  should 
say. 

Rebecca  had  won  these  men.  Not  by  her 
beauty,  for  their  eyes  were  too  utterly  untrained 
to  see  her  beauty.  They  would  probably  have 
pronounced  Buckingham  Palace  to  be  finer  than 
Wells,  Bayeux,  or  Salisbury,  and  have  called 
Winchester  a  bam.  They  would  possibly  have 
called  a  red-faced  Devon  lass  far  prettier  than 
Rebecca ;  it  was  not  her  beauty  which  had  won 
these  men,  it  was  her  sympathy  and  geniality. 
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They  were  neither  of  them  very  respectable  men, 
but  either  of  them  would  have  fought  for  her, 
merely  ia  return  for  kind  words  and  kind  acts  to 
their  wives,  at  any  time.  Now  that  she  had  con- 
fessed to  them  that  there  was  something  the  mat- 
ter in  her  father's  house,  which  forbade  the  po- 
lice being  called  in,  they  would  die  for  her  or 
risk  it.  There  was  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
<^  tween  her  and  these  gentlemen  now,  which  made 
them  ready  for  any  thing  in  her  behalf.  It  is  all 
wrong  and  bad,  but  so  it  is.  You  don't  know 
where  the  criminal  class  begins.  SHU  less  do 
you  know  where  the  sympaihtf  with  the  crinnnal 
class  begins. 

And  further,  Mr.  Turner,  solicitor  and  Meth- 
odist, had  been  an  offensive  person  to  them  both 
by  his  mere  existence  hitherto.  Now  that  there 
was  an  obvious  hitch  in  his  affairs,  insoluble  by 
those  enemies  of  mankind  the  Metropolitan  po- 
lice, they  began  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  with 
him  which  fiey  never  liad  before.  The  sym- 
pathies of  people  like  Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin 
are  distincUy  not  on  the  side  of  the  law.  On  all 
sentimental  grounds  they  were  perfectly  ready  to 
assist  Rebecca. 

'^Lord  bless  you,  Miss,"  said  Mr.  Spicer, 
*  *  don't  vex  rourself.  We  will  watch.  You  have 
got  a  little  dog  as  will  bark. " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Kebecca,  showing  Mab. 

** Pretty  dear,"  said  Jim  Akin,  **  there  she  is. 
Let  me  have  the  handling  of  her,  Miss,  please. 
She  is  worth  ten  pound,  Miss ;  there  ain't  a  p'int 
about  this  dog  which  is  at  £Eiult,  Miss,"  he  con- 
tinued, nursing  Mab. 

"Never  mind  the  dog,  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

**  Ah,  but  I  do  mind  the  dog,  Tom,"  said  Mr. 
Akin.    '  *  You  ain't  a  cynosure  in  dogs,  you  see. " 

*'He'd  sen^e  six  months  for  a  rat-tailed  ter- 
rier. Miss,"  said  Mr.  Spicer.  "We  all  hare  our 
fancies.     But  seo  here ;  durst  you  fire  a  gun  ?" 

*  *  Yes,  I  know  how ;  my  father  has  shown  me. " 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  "every  time  that 
little  dog  barks,  you  fire  a  gim  out  a  winder,  and 
me  and  Jim  will  be  with  you.  They  won't  try 
it  on  often,  if  you  do  that.  Miss.  Their  nerves 
is  never  good.  If  it  only  comes  to  nothing  at  all, 
they  will  get  scared ;  if  we  get  *em  in  the  house, 
why,  then,  we  shall  know  what  to  do.  You 
needn*t  bother  about  the  policemen.  In  fact,  we 
don't  want  no  police  round  here." 

"I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,"  said  Bebecca. 
"If  any  thing  were  to  happen  you  could  hold 
your  tongues^-keep  silent — could  vou  not?" 

Mr.  Spicer  sniffed,  and  Mr.  AKin,  in  giring 
back  Mab,  winked.  ' '  Tell  her  about  the  backer, 
Tom,"  said  this  coarse  young  man. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool, "said  Mr.  Spicer. 
"What  do  you  suppose  the  young  lady  would 
want  to  know  about  the  running  of  a  two-penny 
half-penny,  four  hundred  boxes  of  cigars,  so  high 
up  the  river  as  this,  in  a  ballast  lighter?  I  am 
ashamed  on  you.  Good-afternoon,  Miss ;  depend 
on  us."    And  so  they  went. 

Leaving  Rebecca  with  the  terrible  impression 
that  she  had  connected  herself  with  the  criminal 
classes,  not  through  her  o^vn  fault,  but  utterly 
without  hope  of  extrication.  She  was  so  puzzled 
by  her  quaint  position  that  she  was  actually 
whimsical,  almost  humorous  over  it. 

"  1  shall  be  in  jail,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Mab. 
"  And  you  will  be  reduced  to  bacon  and  cold  po- 
tatoes at  Akin's  until  I  come  out  again.     I  wish 
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fiither  had  not  broken  the  law  in  this  matter, 
even  from  his  very  high  motives.  Bother  you !" 
she  continued,  •shaking  her  fist  at  the  law  of  the 
land ;  "you  will  pass  over  Sir  Gorham  Philpott 
and  Lord  Ducetoy,  and  you  will  catch  my  fa- 
ther.    You  Brute,  not  if  I  can  stop  it." 

She  had  come  at  her  purpose  before  she  reached 
home.  Her  father  was  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion—retaining papers  which  he  had  no  right 
to  detain — detaining  them  on  very  chivalrous 
grounds.  But  he  had  only  seen  part  of  the  con- 
sequences in  a  sentimental,  or,  as  she  put  it, 
Walliam  Green  way ;  the  first  thing  she  had  to 
do  was  to  put  the  Limchouse  view  of  the  ques- 
tion before  him. 

So  she  burst  in  on  him  suddenly,  and  said, 
"Pa,  you  have  made  a  nice  mess  of- it.  They 
are  going  to  rob  and  murder  us  alL  They  were 
about  the  house  two  nights  ago." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 

" So  you  suppose"  said  Rebecca.  "  Well,  I 
tell  you,  pa,  that  I  am  not  used  to  it,  and  that  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  it  Trampling  about  in 
other  people's  gardens,  indeed !  I  teJl  you,  pa^ 
that  I  am  not  going  to  endure  it." 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  Becky?"  said 
Mr.  Turner. 

Rebecca  had  not  calculated  on  this.  The 
thread  of  her  argument  was  raveled. 

"Leave  you,  dear,"  she  said,  kneeling  at  his 
feet  "Why,  father,  father,  I  have  no  one  left 
but  you,  now  Alfred  is  gone.  My  dear,  I  >vili 
never  leave  you  this  side  of  tlie  grave." 

"Is  Alfred  Morley  actually  gone?"  said  Mr. 
Turner,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  but  he  will  come  bcu*.  He  is  only 
gone  for  a  weary  year  or  two ;  just  to  leave  us 
alone,  you  know. 

"  I  thought  from-  your  manner  that  you  were 
angry  with  me;  stay  by  me." 

"  I  was  andi  am  angry  with  you,"  said  Re- 
becca; "you  are  moping  and  'brooding  when 
yoii  should  be  acting.  We  want  your  brains  to 
direct  us ;  we  will  find  hands  to  assist." 

"We?"  said  Mr.  Turner. 

*  *  Yes,  we, "  said'  Rebecca ;  **  Sprcer  and  Akin 
and  I,  not  to  mention  Mab.    Tell  us  what  to  do. " 

"  You  have  strange  accomplices,''  said  Turner. 

"  And  you  have  done  a  strange  thing.  Their 
motives  are  as  high  as  yours.  They  help  us 
from  mere  love." 

"  What  have  they  seen?"  asked  Mr.  Turner, 
rousing  himself. 

"  Our  house  was  *  attempted'  four  days  ago  by 
two  men.  One,  Syer,  a  burglar,  and  the  other 
a  young  gentleman.  Spicer  the  sweep  knew 
Syer,  and  challenged  him.  The  young  gentle- 
man he  did  not  know." 

Mr.  Turner  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
— laughed  again  almost  heartily ;  then  he  began 
to  speak. 

"My  dear  child,  this  is  exactly  as  I  supposed. 
The  man  Syer  is,  as  you  tell  me,  you  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  criminal  class  so  intimately,  a 
burglar.  Now  the  young  gentleman  who  wns 
with  him  is  Edmund  Philpott,  whose  forgeries, 
those  of  my  own  name  in  particular,  I  hold." 

"Well,'*^  said  Rebecca. 

"  You  may  well  say  *  well,' "  said  Mr.  Tur- 
ner ;  "  you  don't  understand  business ;  indeed, 
no  one  will  soon,  and  financing  has  come  in,  and 
the  L.  C.  &  D.  can't  exactly  make  out  whether 
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Mr.  P.  owes  them  six  millions  of  money  or  they 
owe  him  two  and  a  half  millions.  Bat  you  un- 
derstand enough  for  this.  That  a  Limited  Lia- 
bility Company  bought  the  Gorham-Philpott 
business  for '£500,000,  and  have  made  a  mess 
of  it,  as  limited  companies  always  do  and  al- 
ways will.  We  don't  want  limited  liability, 
girl;  we  want  unlimited  responsibility.  Ua! 
look  at  M,  when  he  was  short — what  did  the 
trade  say  to  the  limited  liability  companies? 
AVhy,  they  said,  one  and  all,  *  We  will  have  the 
man,  and  not  a  parcel  of  irresponsible  share- 
holders. We  know  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
honest  as  knows  the  business,'  says  they ;  '  but 
we  don't  know  600  irresponsible  shareholders;' 
and  the  trade  pulled  the  man  through,  and  there 
he  is  now.  Well,  child,  you  can't  understand 
this,  though  every  reader  of  a  newspaper  can. 
This  Gorham-Philpott  business  was  sold ;  and  I 
gave  up  my  position  as  their  attorney.  And,  first 
of  all,  I  did  a  wrong  thing  for  our  relation,  Lord 
Ducetoy — I  kept  his  papers  here  to  save  them 
from  the  sma^^.  And,  secondly,  to  save  Sir 
Gorham  I  kept  all  the  papers  which  young  Ed- 
mund had  forged." 

**  And  you  did  well  and  nobly,"  said  Rebecca. 
'*  You  have  broken  the  law,  I  doubt  not ;  but  I 
am  with  you." 

<*  Well,  that  is  finely  said,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 
''  But  don't  you  go  breaking  the  law ;  you  know 
one  is  quite  enough  in  a  family.  Listen  and 
don't  talk  nonsense.  The  Limited  Company 
has  gone  to  unutterable  ruin.  The  property  of 
the  old  house  was  guaranteed  to  the  Company, 
and  their  deeds  must  come  into  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Some  I  have  burned  in  my  brooding 
folly ;  some  are  here  stilL  I  hardly  know,  child, 
what  I  have  destroyed  and  what  I  have  not  But 
young  Philpott  has  forged  heavily;  he  believes  that 
his  forgeries  are  here,  and  he  will  murder  us  all." 

"And  indeed  he  will  murder  none  of  us,"  said 
Rebecca ;  "I'll  sort  him  if  he  comes  here.  Pa, 
dear,  what  on  earth  ever  caused  you  to  be  so 
silly?" 

"As  how?" 

"  As  to  bum  those  papers." 

"Brooding  and  brooding,"  said  Mr.  Turner; 
"brooding  about  your  mother  eternally,  for  one 
thing.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  burned  and 
what  I  have  not." 

"  Can't  you  look  and  see,  pa?" 

"No.  I  am  gone  beyond  that.  It  kills  me 
to  look  at  papers.     I  am  a  lost  man." 

"Are  you  in  debt,  pa?" 

*•  *  No.  There  will  be  money  enough  when  I  am 
gone.  But  Hagbut  told  me  on  our  last  meeting 
about  business  matters  that  he  saw  no  signs  of 
grace  in  me.  And  he  is  an  experienced  man  in 
spiritual  matters ;  therefore  I  doubt  that  I  have 
never  been  convinced  of  sin,  and  am  damned 
everlastingly.     That  is  all." 

"This  is  worse  nonsense  than  the  other,"  said 
Rebecca,  furiously.  "  Pa,  how  can  you  sit  there 
and  talk  like  that,  with  the  good  God  listening  to 
you  ?  Hagbut  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  ought  to 
be  hung  if  he  told  you  that." 

"  He  did  not,  my  dear.  I  know  it, "  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

"  Well,  I  can  do  nothing  with  you,"  said  Re- 
becca, "except  ask  you  not  to  talk  nonsense. 
Do  you  think  they  wUl  try  the  house  again  ?" 

"Certainly." 


"  Shall  you  shoot  young  Philpott  if  you  meet 
him?"  said  Rebecca. 

The  answer  was  a  curious  one.  Mr.  Tmmer 
raised  a  wan,  pale  &ce  to- hers,  from  which  evenr 
kind  of  expression  was  banished.  Her  father^ 
brain  had  gone.  The  mechanical  work  of  his 
office  for  so  many  years,  his  terrible  troubles 
with  his  wife  in  old  times,  and  this  last  misera- 
ble, silly,  inextricable  confusion,  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  Rebecca  saw  that  she  could  not 
trust  him  again. 

Once  see  that  dead  stare  in  the  eyes  of  one  yoa 
love,  and  love  may  remain ;  but  confidence  has 
departed  forever. 

Rebecca  repeated  her  question,  with  an  artifi- 
cial Uugh.  "  You  won't  shoot  young  Philpott, 
will  you,  pa?" 

His  answer  was  worse  than  his  silence.  He 
looked  at  her  steadily,  and  with  some  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  days,  of  which  she  knew  nothing, 
said: 

"  Trout  should, be  as  bright  as  peacocks  before 
yon  should  catch  them.  Or,  to  be  more  correct, 
like  the  butterfly  called  Vanessa  lo.  You  dioald 
lay  them  carefully  in  cowslips  and  grass ;  an  or- 
chis or  two  atop  is  not  amiss ;  Morio  or  Pyram- 
idalis  would  do ;  but,  above  all  things,  a  sprig 
of  'Geum,'  which  the  hinds  call  *Avens,'  Lord 
knows  why.  Seek  also  in  the  damp  meadows 
for  your  Ophioglossum,  and  put  a  piece  of  it 
in  your  biggest  trout's  mouth.  And  when  she 
sees  it  she  will  know  what  yon  mean  by  her. 
And  she  will  walk  in  the  sun  along  the  south 
wall,  and  will  pick  for  you  rosemary,  old  man, 
and  the  flower  which  fools  call  '  prince's  feath- 
er,' but  which  wise  men  call, '  Love  lies  a-bleed- 
ing. '  That  is  what  she  will  do,  and  then  go  and 
many  George  Somers." 

"Lord  help  me!"  said  poor  Rebecca,  "his 
mind  is  gone. 

Not  gone,  Rebecca,  only  babbling  of  green 
fields.  Most  men  have  lived  at  least  three  lives 
before  they  get  married,  and  once  and  for  all  lay 
every  thing  at  the  feet  of  one  woman.  He  was 
only  dazed  a  little  in  his  brain,  and,  as  I  have 
noticed  in  d^-ing  men,  reverting  to  the  first  of 
his  lives — a  Ufe  she  knew  not  of.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  next  morning;  his  keenness  was  more 
painful  to  her  than  his  wandering. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  WALrUBOIS  NIGHT. 

Mr.  Turster  slept,  or  pretended  to,  till  nine 
o'clock ;  then  he  began  furiously  ringing  his  belL 
Rebecca  came  to  him  in  her  dressing-gown. 

" Is  the  Times  come,  child?"  he  said. 

"  How  could  it  be  come,  pa?" 

"Go  Eastward,  child,  and  meet  it.  Quick, 
go!" 

She  dressed  herself  and  went  Eastward ;  she 
had  got  nearly  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
before  she  got  the  Times,  and  she  hurried  back 
with  it.  Her  father  sat  up  in  bed  while  he 
opened  it.  After  glancing  at  a  column  or  so,  he 
said,  "What  a  thundering  lie!" 

"What,  pa?" 

"Philpott  &  Co.,  Limited,"  he  answered, 
"bankrupt  for  £800, 000.  Why,  child,  I  could  ac- 
count for  ^£1,200,000.    I  will  have  another  nap 
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after  that  If  any  genteel  looking  man  calls, 
tell  him — well,  tell  him  he  had  better  call  some- 
where else.    We  know  too  much  here." 

What  between  Turner's  wildness  of  the  night 
before,  and  his  shrewd  jocularity  now,  poor  Re- 
becca was  utterly  puzzled.  One  thing  she  knew, 
and  that  was  that  Morley,  Hartop,  and  the  ner- 
er-seen  Hetty  were  all  at  sea,  that  her  father's 
mind  was  gdng,  and  that  she  with  her  affec- 
tionate heart  were  alone  in  the  world  together. 

One  can  see  how  our  nation  has  developed  by 
turning  over  old  novels ;  for  one,  over  Dombey 
and  Son,  written  by  Dickens,  a  man  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  this  world,  but  by  our 
new  lights  rather  behind  his  time,  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Dombey  goes  bankrupt  for 
the  mean  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
That  was  all  very  well  in  1848,  but  we  have  im- 
proved on  that  since.  Mr.  Perch,  the  messen- 
ger, congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  Dom- 
bey had  gone  for  "one  hundred — thousand — 
pound."  That  is  but  a  small  smash  now.  Great, 
and  heretofore  trusted  names  in  trade,  seem  to 
be  vying  with  the  worst  of  the  old  aristocratic 
scoundi^,  and  beating  them  hollow.  The  fright- 
ful recklesssess  of  the  habitual  gambler,  I^rd 
Momington  (about  £700,000,  leaving  no  one  un- 
paid in  the  end),  or  that  of  the  unhappy  boy  just 
dead  (some  £200,000),  is  lairly  beaten  out  of  cal- 
culation by  the  deficiencies  of  some  of  the  clear- 
est and  best  heads  in  the  world  of  business.  How 
these  men  can  keep  sane  under  such  a  night- 
mare of  hopeless  debt  is  the  wonder  to  some. 
See  if  this  little  case  of  the  Philpotts  is  over- 
stated in  any  way.  Do  we  not  all  know  of  an 
honored  (justly  honored)  member  of  the  House, 
now  dead  and  beyond  trouble,  who  sat  later  than 
any  one  at  the  House;  sat  through  the  most 
wearisome  of  business,  sooner  than  go  home? 
There  was  a  leaden  weight  of  £300,000  on  that 
man's  soul.  That  hopeless  deficiency  of  capital, 
which  well  used  would  have  saved  Bethnal  Green, 
or  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  from  their  present  state, 
hanging  on  his  mind,  hanging  round  his  neck. 
It  was  no  error  of  his,  but  of  younger  branches 
of  his  £unily.  He  was  one  of  the  purest,  best, 
and  noblest  of  men,  but  condemned  to  silence 
for  the  love  which  he  bore  to  his  family. 

Such  an  old  age  is  not  good  to  think  about. 
Better  to  study  William  Bkke,  when  he  is  most 
wildly  melancholy,  and  most  unutterably  sad. 
Sdll  in  Blake's  deepest  sadness  there  is  always 
tenderness  and  hope.  And  so  we  should  think 
of  this  poor  member,  who  had  never  one  selfish 
thought  in  his  heart.  Turn  to  Blake's  great 
master-piece.  Death's  Door*  (which  I  have  known 


*  Notes  are  very  unpopular,  bat  one  seems  necessa- 

3r  here.  The  piece  I  mean  is  to  be  found  at  p.  224  of 
ilchrist's  Life  of  Blake,  bat  has  been  copied  many 
times.  A  bent  old  man,  doubled  op  with  age,  is  bob- 
blinff  on  cratches  into  a  vault  He  is  not  well  clad, 
and  the  winds  of  the  world  are  blowing  on  him  from 
behind,  and  helping  him  toward  the  dark  doorway— 
a  half-open  iron  door  set  in  Cyclopic  stone-work.  The 
attitude  and  gait  of  the  old  man  are,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  not  only  anapproached  bat  unapproach- 
able. Many  Frenchmen— and  a  few  Enflrlisnmen — 
can  paint  action  in  doable-quick  time.  Blake  here 
has  expressed  action,  not  in  donblo-qaick  time,  or 
even  in  quick  time,  bat  in  «loio  Ume.  I  have  no  space 
to  descant  on  the  marvelous  sentimental  beauties  of 
this  wonderfhl  piece,  worthy  to  rank  with  Michael 
Angelo*8  Lorenzo  de  MedicL  Below  the  feet  of  the 
old  man,  dimly  seen  In  the  darkness,  are  the  barred 


since  I  was  six  years  old,  and  which  never  palls 
on  one),  when  you  think  of  an  old  man,  dishon- 
ored through  no  fault  of  his,  creeping  to  his  tomb, 
as  Sir  Gorham  Philpott  was  to  his. 

The  younger  members  of  a  dishonored  family 
will,  however,  sometimes  make  a  fight  to  save 
what  can  not  be  saved,  more  particularly  where 
there  has  been  criminality.  Young  Philpott  was 
distinctly  criminal.  He  had  forged  more  boldly 
than  Sir  John  Paul.  He  was,  unlike  that  man, 
dissolute,  dissipated,  and  utterly  reckless.  He 
was  perfectly  safe  if  he  could  recover  his  own 
forgeries,  and  he  knew  that  Turner  had  them  all. 
Could  he  get  those  forgeries  in  his  own  hand,  he 
was  well  provided  for.  With  a  view  to  these 
contingencies  he  had  bought  heavily  in  foreign 
funds,  denying  himself  every  kind  of  luxury  to 
do  so.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  bankruptcy,  these 
funds  could  not  be  tracked ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
criminal  prosecution,  his  money  was  of  little  value 
to  him,  for  he  would  spend  his  time  at  Portland. 
This  made  him  desperate. 

Another  thing  made  him  still  more  desperate. 
This  young  forger  was  a  very  handsome  young 
fellow,  of  good  manners.  And  his  family  had 
caused  him  to  make  a  great  alliance  with  another 
great  house.  And  so  he  had  married,  somewhat 
against  his  will,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
charming  women  ever  bom. 

He  married  her  first,  and  fell  in  love  with  her 
afterward,  as  is  often  the  case.  His  love  for  her 
grew  as  time  went  on ;  her  exquisite  grace,  her 
perfect  equable  temper,  her  beauty,  her  deference 
to  him,  her  intelligence — all  had  their  efiect  on 
him.  And  after  two  years  he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing, by  her  side,  and  saw  the  whole  of  his  very 
ghastly  position.  He  was  a  felon,  who  might  be 
in  Cold-Bath  Fields  to-morrow,  and  she  thought 
him  an  honest  and  respectable  man. 

*'She  would  stand  the  bankruptcy,  but  she 
could  not  stand  that"  was  what  he  said.  '*  By 
the  Lord,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell  her  the 
whole  business  and  get  it  over.'* 

So  it  happened  one  morning  that  Mrs.  Phil- 
pott, turning  over  in  her  bed,  found  her  husband 
kneeling  at  the  bedside  with  the  sheets  bathed  in 
blood.  '*!  have  hurt  my  head,"  he  said.  **I 
got  out  of  bed  incautiously  and  have  broken  my 
head  over  the  dressing-table."  She  was  piteous 
and  tender  over  his  accident ;  little  thinking  that 
the  young  man  in  his  mad  despair  had  rushed 
against  the  wall.  Enough  of  such  things ;  the 
man  was  desperate. 

His  desperation  little  matters  to  us  save  that 
he  brou^t  it  to  Turner's  house,  and  so  involved 
our  Rel^ca  and  her  dog  Mab.  In  a  little  story 
about  homely  facts  like  these,  one  has  not  room 
for  one's  rascals.  Neither  has  one  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  to  develop  one's  rascal  (Falstaff) 
until  loving  gets  to  be  right,  and  one  loves  him. 

Rebecca  said  to  her  father,  "Pa,  haven't  you 
made  a  great  mess  of  it  ?" 

"Very  great  indeed,  my  dear." 

**  Why  don't  you  tell  the  whole  truth,  pa?" 

"Because  I  should  be  in  Cold-Bath  Fields 
Prison,  my  dear." 

"  But  we  can't  come  out  of  it,  dear  pa,  any 
way." 


windows  of  the  charnel-house,  to  which  we  must  all 
come.  Bat  above  and  aloft,  in  blazing  sanlight,  i»  the 
newly-awakened  fl^re  of  a  younj?  man  rising  nakea 
and  wondering  Into  the  wonders  of  the  new  life. 
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"My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Turaer;  "the  I  Rebecca  left  the  coster-monger'B  wife— not  a 
whole  thing  is  a  stalemate 'at  chess.  No  one  noticeable  woman  in  any  way — ^and  went  next 
dare  move  for  his  life.     I  have  seen  worse  mud-   door,  to  the  chimney-sweep's  wife,  who  was  de> 

cidedly  a  noticeable  person. 

She  was  a  very  stout,  florid  woman,  with  all 


died  matters  than  this  got  through."    And  in- 
deed he  gave  her  proof. 

"Why,  even  in  Paul's  case,"  he  said, 


if  it 


the  ill  temper  which  is  produced  by  the  accumu  - 
had  not  been  for  a  high-minded  and  indignant ;  lation  of  fat  round  the  heart ;  she  scowled  on 
parson  the  whole  thing  would  have  dropped   Rebecca, 
through.     I  tell  you,  child,  that  you  don't  know 
business.     Nobody  is  safe  except  a  magistrate's 
butler.    I  am  veiy,  veiy  tired  again,  Rebecca.    I 
am  going  to  die. 

"Pa,  you  had  better  go  to  bed  again  if  you 
talk  such  nonsense  as  thiu." 

"  I  am  going,  my  dear.  I  shall  sleep  through 
the  day,  and  wake  at  night.  They  will  try  the 
house  to-night.     Be  ready  for  them." 

" How  shall  I  be  ready  for  them,  father?" 

"Bless  the  girl,  I  don't  know.  Ducetoy's 
deeds  are  in  the  iron  safe.  Philpotts'  papers  are 
in  the  box  under  my  bed.  Do  the  best  you  can, 
child;  I  am  horribly  drowsy — deadly  drowsy. 
They  will  try  the  house  to-night,  and  if  the  house 
gets  into  the  possession  of  the  police,  I  can't  say 


" Is  Mr.  Spicer  at  home,  please?"  she  asked« 

"No,  he  ain't." 

"I  am  very  sony  for  that,  for  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  him." 

"What  about?" 

"  I  only  wanted  a  little  advice, "said  Rebecca. 

' '  I  can  give  you  some  of  that.  Don't  you  go 
trampolineing  about  with  those  Methodist  par- 
sons too  much.     Thev  are  no  good." 

"  I  shall  not  have  the  chance  of  doing  so  any 
more,  Mrs.  Spicer,"  said  she. 

"  And  a  good  job,  too.  And  now  you  have 
come  to  us  for  advice,  111  advise  you  a  little 
more.  Don't  you  come  here  unsettling  my 
man's  mind,  and  getting  him  to  chapel,  and  set- 
ting his  mind  to  the  keeping  of  the  law  about 


what  will  happen.    Go  and  see  to  matters,  I  am  !  the  boys.     Why,  I  suppose  your  advice  has  cost 
going  to  sleep."  me  a  cool  £20  a  year.     He  won't  send  a  boy  up 

Rebecca,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  more  a  flue  now  since  he  has  taken  to  consort  with  you. 
to  be  got  out  of  her  father,  did  probably  the  And,  if  you  knew  any  thing  at  all,  you  would 
quaintest  and  most  indiscreet  thing  which  she   know  there  was  flues  which  could  not  be  swep' 


ever  did  in  all  hear  life.  Matters  were  very  des- 
perate with  her.  Anticipated  disaster  had  been 
familia»with  her  for  some  time.  But  here  was 
disaster  itself.  Disaster  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
She  knew  perfect^  well  that  in  the  opinion  of 
experienced  lawyers  about  the  great  bankruptcy 
of  the  Philpotts,  her  father  must  sooner  or  later, 
through  his  folly,  be  involved.  How  deep  she 
knew  not.  Her  father,  with  the  highest  motives 
possible,  had  broken  the  law.  She  went  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  people  whom  she  dreamed 
had  had  some  experience  that  way  themselves. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock,  high  noon,  when  she 
put  her  hat  on  and  stepped  across  the  lane  to 
Mrs.  Akin. 

Mrs.*  Akin  was  in  a  deluge  of  soap-suds.  She 
took  in  washing.  Rebecca  said  to  her,  "Mrs. 
Akin,  is  your  husband  at  home?" 

*  *  Dear  Miss, "  she  said,  *  *  no.  He  is  out  with 
his  barrer.  There  is  some  husbands,  Miss,  which 
you  will  find  yourself,  when  you  are  maiTied,  and 
a  nicer  gentleman  I  never  see,  I  am  sure,  who 
objects  to  any  washing  at  home  at  all,  but  wants 
it  all  put  out,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  for  your  fa- 
vors. Miss.  Some  will  stand  one  washing-day 
in  the  week,  and  some  won't.  But  my  dear 
man,  he  has  a  washing-day  every  week,  and  never 
grumbles.  He  may  come  round  home  to  dinner, 
Miss ;  but  I  ask  you  to  look  at  his  little  home, 
full  of  damp  linen ;  you  are  a-sneezing  yourself. 
If  he  comes  home,  shall  I  make  him  step  across  ?" 
"  If  he  would  be  so  good,"  said  Rebecca. 
"He  would  step  further  than  that  for  you, 
Miss," she  said ;  "there  is  a  little  one  in  heaven 
pleading  for  you  with  us,  Miss.  The  old  fellow 
shall  come  across."* 


To  meet  any  charge  of  want  of  verisimilitude  from 
1th  the  laboring  classes  as 

Jrodnced  actual  dialogue. 
3m:  which  is  a  pity.  A 
man  who  cares  for  the  opinions  of  the  most  able  of 
the  weekly  press,  writes  m  fetters-^as  I  do.  I  suppose 
I  should  do  otherwise;  bat  abuse  gets  a  wearisome 
«h4T.a>  after  a  time. 


without  boys..  And  our  connection  resents  it 
naturally.  My  man  says,  'It  is  agin  the  law,' 
and  they  make  answer,  'Do  you  accuse  us  of 
abetting  an'  breaking  the  law  V  and  he,  with  his 
spirit,  makes  answer,  'I  do.'  'Then  you  need 
not  call  again,  Mr.  Spicer,'  they  says;  and  that 
is  your  doing." 

"You  are  very  impertinent  and  entirely 
wrong,"  said  Rebecca;  "if  I  have  prevented 
Mr.  Spicer,  mv  very  good  friend,  from  sending 
boys  up  these  horrible  chimneys,  I  am  very  glad. 
I  would  have  any  one  transported  who  sent  those 
children  up  the  chimneys.  I  want  to  know  when 
Mr.  Spicer  will  be  at  home." 

"Then  you  just  sha'n't.  I  don't  want  him 
near  yours.  There's  worse  gone  on  in  that 
house  than  sending  boys  np  flues.  Better  send 
a  boy  up  a  flue  than  chuck  a  woman  down  stairs. 
You  sha'n't  see  him — ^you  sha'n't  see  him.  Lawk, 
old  man,  is  that  you  ?" 

It  was  indeed  that  worthy  chimney-sweep, 
who  had  been  awakened  by  his  wife's  voice,  and 
had  heard  the  whole  of  the  argument  while  he 
was  dressing.  And  a  very  fine,  grave-looking 
mau'  Mr.  Spicer  was,  too ;  ugly,  but  rather 
grand,  o\^'ing  none  of  his  good  looks  to  his  com- 
plexion, which  was  rendered  very  pale  by  daily 
applications  of  soot.  He  laid  his  hand  on  his 
wife's  shoulder,  and  with  the  cool  determination 
which  seems  almost  a  8p4cialit€  in  his  trade,* 
beckoned  to  her  to  retire,  which  she  did,  per- 
fectly dumb. 

"  We  will  walk  across  the  road.  Miss,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  and  he  led  the  way. 

•  Chimney-sweeps  are  but  little  known  or  under- 
stood. Very  few  people  know  that  that  splendid  young 
man  Sadler,  who  raced  Kelly  himself  so  hard  the  other 
day,  was  a  chimney-sweep.  I  was  trying  once  to  make 
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any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  laboring  classes  as  I  peace  between  a  working  bricklayer  (Harris)  and  a 

well  as  myself;  I  have  reproduced  actu^  dialog —     " .»  .     ..p    ^ 

One  has  no  reply  to  criticism:  which  is  a  pity. 


working  cooper  (Letwell).    Old  Harris  struck  out  in 
pride  orfamily ;  Letweirs  sister  (I  thiuk)  had  married 


a  sweep.  Old  Harris  afterward  jrot  two  months  for  a 
violent  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  about  which  I  had 
warned  him ;  so  I  suppose  there  was  no  farther  ques- 
tion about  family  precedence. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  house  he  said, 
"The  hest  woman  in  the  world,  Miss,  if  you 
only  knew  it." 

**So  I  should  fancy,"  said  Rehecca;  "she 
don't  like  me ;  hut  there  are  many  others  who 
don't.     In  fact,  I  don't  at  all  like  myself." 

"Indeed,  Miss!"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

"  No,"  said  Rebecca ;  "I  don't  like  myself  at 
all.  I  don't  hate  myself,  Mr.  Spicer ;  I  only  dis- 
like and  despise  myself.  For  you  know,  Mr. 
Spicer,  I  am  a  most  contemptible  fool." 

"Indeed,  Miss.  Now,  I  should  not  have 
thought  that,  unless  you  had  told  me.  But  it  is 
no  doubt  true.  You  are  better  educated  than  I 
am. 

"  You  are  not  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Spicer,"  said 
Rebecca,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  No,  Miss ;  but  in  what  particular  ?" 

"  When  any  one  accuses  themselves  to  a  gen- 
tleman^ Mr.  Spicer,  the  gentleman  excuses  them. 
Now,  you  have  confirmed  my  view  of  myself^ 
doubtless  from  politeness ;  but  still,  you  are  no 
gentleman.  You  should  have  told  me  that  I  was 
one  mass  of  wisdom ;  as  it  is,  you  have  merely 
confirmed  my  opinion,  somewhat  emphatically, 
that  I  am'  a  contemptible  fool." 

"I  only  meant  to  mind  my  manners,  Miss; 
and  my  manners  tell  me  that  you  should  never 
contradict  a  lady.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hagbut 
calls  the  unwritten  law.  That  is  about  the  size 
of  Ma/." 

*  *  Well, "  said  Rebecca,  *  *  we  must  not  joke  any 
more,  Spicer;  I  am  in  serious  trouble." 

"  We  know  all  about  it,  my  dear  Miss,"  said 
Ppicer;  "the  only  question  is,  When  and 
where?" 

"  The  when  is  to-night,  I  am  afraid ;  and  the 
where  will  be  inside  the  house." 

"  Then  there  is  no  reason  for  much  talk,  Miss. . 
The  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  Bob  and  I 
will  come  in  and  lay  down  any  where." 

"  But  I  want  to  explain  to  you,"  went  on  Re- 
becca. 

"  Just  exactly  what  we  don't  want,  Miss.  We 
want  to  know  nothing.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man 
cross-examined  ?" 

"No." 

*  *  Ah !  If  the  grand  jury  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  follow  some  of  their  '  true  bills*  down  stairs, 
instead  of  going  off  to  play  billiards,  they  wouldn't 
send  so  much  down  stairs  as  they  do.  I  don't 
want  no  cross-examination,  unless  I  can  say  No. 
Tell  me  and  Bob  what  you  want  done,  but  no- 
thing more." 

"  Can  Mr.  Akin  and  you  sleep  together  in  one 
garret  ?    And  can  you  know  nothing  at  all  ?" 

"  We  can  sleep  together  well  enough,  and  we 
can  easy  manage  holding  our  tongues,  if  there  is 
nothing  told  us  to  talk  about." 

"Then  come  about  ten  o'clock,  please,  and  I 
will  have  every  thing  arranged  for  you.'* 

Her  father  slept  all  day,  but  at  night  got  up 
and  dressed  himself,  and  took  dinner  and  wine. 
Then,  setting  all  the  doors  open,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  house.  At  the  last  she  told  him 
what  she  had  done ;  and  he,  having  got  feeble 
and  ill  again,  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  with 
his  clothes  and  his  pistol  all  ready. 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink,"  he  said  ;  and  say- 
ing so,  laid  his  weary  head  over,  and  was  asleep 
in  one  moment. 


Then  Rebecca  began  her  tiger  walk  up  and 
down  the  house,  untU  Mr.  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer 
turned  in.  Mr.  Akin,  a  scientific  and  experienced 
hand,  got  Mab,  and  put  her  to  sleep  in  the  small 
of  his  back ;  which,  as  he  explained  to  his  com- 
panion, was  the  wakefnlest  place  of  all  for  a  dog. 
Mab  was  well  enough  content,  and  scarcely  rec- 
ognized her  mistress  during  her  frequent  visits  to 
her  two  sleeping  friends.  For  they  soon  slept, 
after  a  consultation  about  taking  off  their  boots. 
Mr.  Spicer  could  never,  he  said,  sleep  well  in  his 
boots,  unless  he  was  three-quarters  on.  But  Mr. 
Akin,  having  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  job 
would  come  to  rough-and-tumble  in  any  way,  or 
might  come  to  Chevy-high-ho  the  grinder,  Mr. 
Spicer  determined  to  sleep  without  even  the  re- 
moval of  his  boots ;  which  determination  he  put 
in  force  with  the  rapidity  of  a  man  who  has  to 
do  his  day's  work  long  before  other  people  ai-e 
awake. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  dripping  wet,  with  great 
rushes  of  wind  from  the  westward — the  middle 
of  a  wild  spring— when  Rebecca  began  her  night 
watch.  She  set  dim  candles  in  different  rooms, 
and  began  her  walk  up  and  down ;  going  from 
her  own  room  along  the  nuiin  passage  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  toward  her  father's  door,  and 
passing  that  to  the  room  where  her  two  indiffer- 
ent, honest  friends  slept  and  snored. 

The  wind  hurled  at  every  window  and  door  in 
the  crazy  old  house ;  and,  with  an  ear  tuned  to 
concert-pitch  by  anxiety  and  nervousness,  she 
listened  for  something  more  than  the  wind,  but 
nothing  came. 

It  would  have  been  less  dreaiy,  perhaps,  had 
the  night  been  silent  and  stiU.  But  the  dreari- 
ness of  that  house  to  onejistening  for  suspicious 
sounds,  and  hearing  a  hundred,  was  terrible,  even 
before  the  lane  was  still  and  asleep.  After  tliat, 
terror  grew  into  horror,  and  horror  into  a  kind 
of  temporary  loss  of  judgment. 

Dim,  inexpressible,  causeless  terrors  come,  I 
believe,  on  the  most  prosperous  of  us  when  we 
wake  in  the  night  in  the  dark.  I  know  a  mili- 
tary officer  of  good  repute,  excellent  courage,  re- 
spectable fortune,  and  without  one  solitary  anx- 
iety in  this  world,  who  takes  his  recreation  in 
these  sad,  solitary  hours,  by  thinking  of  death. 
By  putting  to  himself  that  he  must  die  some  time 
or  another,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  the  last, 
horrible  hour  will  be  like.  Rebecca's  fantasies, 
this  night,  were  scarcely  more  reasonable  than  his. 

There  was  very  littie  cause  for  fear  of  any 
kind :  there  was  nothing  of  what  some  call  sen- 
sational about  her  position.  She  was  splendidly 
protected.  Her  &ther  had  done  a  veiT  auaint 
thing,  but  she  had  practically  checkmated  aU  con- 
sequences. Still,  she  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
anxiety;  and  that  anxiety  became  precordial, 
and  made  her  start  with  inexplicable  terrors  at 
every  sound,  and  in  passing  every  dark  place. 
The  physical  effect  of  this  nervousness  was  to 
nuike  her  knees  tremble,  and  so  cause  her  to 
walk  unsteadily.  The  mental  effects  of  it  were 
still  stranger. 

For  her  anxiety  began  to  take  a  single  point 
as  its  culminating  one.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  by  any  means  a  rare  case.  A  man  confused 
in  ruin,  brought  on  by  an  accumulation  of  causes, 
will  say  that  he  always  knew  that  the  beginning 
of  it  was  some  twenty-pound  speculation.  ^  A 
man,  dazed,  stynned,  and  ruined  by  his  wife's 
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death,  will  attribute  it  to  her  Bwallowing  a  pin 
ten  ^ean  before,  after  his  neighbors  had  been 
hearing  her  bark  her  heart  out  aU  the  winter  with 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  Not  well  chosen 
as  examples,  possibly,  but  which  will  do.  When 
people's  minds  are  confused  they  will  pick  out  a 
cause  for  a  particuUr  form  of  anxiety,  seldom 
the  right  one.  Rebecca  did  on  this  occasion. 
The  door  behind  Carry's  bed — disused,  and  lock- 
ed and  bolted  for  so  many  years — was  the  point 
she  fixed  on  as  the  most  horrible  and  dangerous 
point  in  the  house. 

It  communicated,  as  the  reader  may  remem- 
ber, between  the  used  portion  of  the  house  and 
the  unused.  Since  her  mother's  death,  that  back 
staircase  and  all  the  adjacent  part  of  the  house 
had  been  closed  up,  and  had  been  a  mystery  and 
a  horror  to  thenu  In  very  early  days,  as  early 
as  Rebecca  could  remember.  Cany  used  to  have 
a  habit  of  shrieking  out  suddenly  in  the  night 
that  some  one  was  trying  the  door ;  after  which 
she  would  fly,  in  her  night-gown,  and  leave  Re- 
becca in  the  terror  of  death.  And  now,  on  this, 
to  her,  as  she  believed,  supreme  night,  Rebecca, 
with  a  solitary  candle  feebly  lighting  up  the  great 
room,  stood  before  that  door,  and  thought  of 
what  hiy  behind  it. 

What  was  there,  locked  up  for  twenty  years, 
behind  Carry's  bed  ?  The  skin  of  her  head  had 
a  cold,  nervous  creeping  in  it  (which  is  what  the 
romantic  people  mean  when  they  say  that  So- 
and-so's  hair  stood  on  end).  She  had  a  horror 
on  her  which  was  indescribable,  as  awful  as  the 
horror  which  occasionally  precedes  death ;  it  had 
a  somewhat  singuUr  effect  on  her,  for  she  moved 
Carry's  bed  out  of  the  way,  and  looked  at  the 
door ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  that  the  handle 
was  softly  turned,  and  some  one  pressed  on  the 
door  from  the  outside.  l 

One  bolt  and  the  lock  was  all  that  opposed 
her.  She  had  got  into  a  state  of  horror  by  soli- 
tude and  mysteiT.  One  simple  physical  move- 
ment, even  of  a  door-handle,  restored  her  to  her- 
self in  an  instant  '*  We  will  get  this  through, 
my  gentleman,"  she  thought,  with  a  low  laugh ; 
and  suddenly  and  dextrously  unlocked  and  un- 
bolted the  door,  threw  it  open,  and  said,  **  Walk 
in,  if  you  please."  I 

No  one  was  there.  There  was  nothing  before 
her  but  a  dark  passage,  ending  in  darkness.  The  ' 
solitary  glance  at  her  feet  showed  her,  not  only 
that  no  one  was  there,  but  that  no  one  had  been 
there  at  alL  The  dust  of  twenty  years,  so  light- 
ly laid  by  the  hand  of  ever  busy  Nature,  was  un- 
touched. The  foot  of  a  spider  might  be  traced 
on  it,  but  not  that  of  a  man.  The  door  had  been  ! 
tried  by  hands  not  of  this  world. 

So  her  horror  revived  again  tenfold ;  but,  in 
her  obstinacy,  she  went  on  into  the  passage.   And  | 
as  she  went  she  turned  round  and  saw  the  marks  j 
of  her  own  footsteps  in  the  dust.     She  was  the  , 
first  there.    There  were  no  other  footsteps.    The  , 
door  had  been  tried  by  a  ghost :  and  she  went . 
on  until  she  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  at  the 
foot  of  which  her  mother  had  been  picked  up  \ 
dead.    And  as  she  looked  down  them  her  candle  , 
struck  against  something,  and  she  saw  that  it  i 
was  a  halter  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  with  a , 
noose  in  it,  ready  for  any  man  to  put  his  head  ; 
into.     Had  there  been  a  corpse  as  ghastlv  as  that 
of  Bewick's  over  the  trout-stream  in  it,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  unutterably  terrified.    She  ' 


fled  swifUy,  with  some  member  of  the  other 
world's  skinny  hand  entwined  in  her  back  hair, 
with  a  view  of  detaining  her  and  showing  her  a 
little  more.  But  she  was  strong  and  resolute ; 
and  when  she  had  got  back  to  her  bedroom,  lock- 
ed and  bolted  the  door,  put  Cany's  bed  back, 
and  found  her  back  hair  unruffled,  she  began  tu 
belie%*e  that  she  had  been  making  a  fool  of  her- 
self, and  thought  she  would  go  and  look  at  her 
friends. 

Mr.  Akin  was  what  you  may  call  a  violent 
sleeper.  Like  the  famous  Hackney-coachman 
of  our  youth,  Tamaroo,  whatever  he  did  was 
done  with  fury  and  effusion.  The  frantic  phys- 
ical exertion  which  that  young  man  had  to  go 
through  in  going  to  sleep  would  have  ruined  some 
constitutions.  It  was  a  Universi^  race  to  him 
going  to  sleep,  and  a  ten-mile  handicap  (he  start- 
ing from  Scatch)  for  him  to  wake  up  again.  At 
this  time  he  was  quiescent.  He  had  taken  off 
his  velveteen  coat,  strangled  himself  with  the 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  suffocated  himself  by 
ramming  his  head  into  one  of  the  hare-pockets. 
He  likewise  found  it  necessary  to  cross  his  left 
leg  over  his  body,  and  hold  on  tight  by  his  left 
boot  with  his  right  hand. '  It  was  impossible,  in 
regarding  this  young  man  in  his  sleep,  to  avoid 
wondering  what  Mrs.  Akin  thought  of  it. 

In  a  similar  way,  when  one  looked  at  Mr. 

Spicer  at  rest,  one  wondered  whether  Mrs. 

I  Spicer,  in  spite  of  accumulating  wealth  and  good 

1  position,  did  not  wish  that  there  might  be  a  few 

alterations  in  trifling  details.    For  Mr.  Spicer, 

I  though  a  quiet  sleeper,  lay  on  his  back,  and 

.  spread  himself  out  in  every  possible  direction, 

snoring  magnificently.   And,  moreover,  he  talked 

in  his  sleep,  very  constantly,  as  people  who  sleep 

'  under  constant  expectation  of  being  awakened 

always  do.    And  Rebecca  heard  him  say,  as  she 

watched  them  for  a  moment,  *'  Jane's  mother  is 

a  lie.    The  chaney  and  tea-spoons  was  give  to  you 

byword  of  mouth." 

This  was  realistic  enough  to  do  away  with  the 
folly  of  the  deserted  staircase ;  her  father's  con- 
duct dissipated  her  silly  terror  much  more. 

He  was  sitting  up  before  his  writing-table,  ex- 
amining papers  and  accounts.  '*  Come  in,  old 
girl, "  he  said.     **  Is  there  any  news  ?" 

*  *  There  is  none  yet,  fiftther, "  she  said.  *  *  How 
are  you  to-night?" 

*'I  am  better,  my  love;  hard  at  work,  you 


**Pa,"  she  said,  **  is  it  wise  of  you  to  worit?" 

**My  dear,"  he  said,  **  believe  an  old  man. 
Mere  work  never  hurt  any  one  in  this  world. 
Just  look  at  the  lives  of  our  public  men.  Tliose 
who  have  lived  the  longest  are  generally  found  to 
have  worked  the  hardest.  Work  don't  kill :  ex- 
citement does.  This  mechanical  work  which  I 
am  doing  now  is  doing  me  more  good  than  a 
doctor's  shopful  of  me^cine.  Where  have  you 
been?" 

**I  have  been  frightened,  father.  I  opened 
the  door  behind  Carry's  bed,  and  I  got  utterly 
terrified.  There  was  a  rope  there  with  a  noose 
to  it,  as  though  one  was  going  to  hang  himself." 

**You  silly  child,  to  frighten  yourself  with 
fancies  when  there  is  real  danger  abroad.  That 
is  the  rope  of  the  old  bell  which  hangs  in  the 
cupola." 

"Gracious  me!"  said  Rebecca.  "What  a 
gaby  I  must  have  been  not  to  think  of  that  /" 
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''Did  yoa  see  many  ghosts?"  said  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. 

"  Heaps,"  said  Rebecca. 

"How  many?'' 

"A  dozen  or  two.  One  of  them  tamed  the 
handle  of  the  door,  under  my  nose." 

' '  A  ghost,  you  think  ?    Be  sore. " 

"  Oh  yes,  a  ghost.  The  dust  on  the  staircase 
was  quite  undisturbed." 

"You  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  Because  we  must  mind  that  they  do  not  get 
in  that  way. " 

"I  will  put  my  sheets  on  Carry's  bed,  and 
sleep  there,    said  Rebecca. 

"  I  would  if  I  were  you,"  said  her  father. 
"Ho I    They  will  not  come  to-ni^ht " 

"  Will  they  come  at  all,  &ther?" 

"They  will  nu)st  certainly  come,  one  would 
fancy.  But  they  will  come  soon,  I  should  think. 
It  is  possible  that  they  have  been  round  the  house 
to-night,  and  have  seen  us  moving.  Leave  those 
two  good  fellows  to  sleep  here  for  another  night 
or'so.     Wecan  revrard  them." 

Morning  dawned,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  burglcury.  Rebecca  had  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin  before  they  went  away. 

"My  opinion  is,  Miss, "said  Akin  (and  Spicer 
hung  on  his  words  as  on  those  of  an  expert), 
"that  they  won't  try  it  on  until  every  thing  is 
quiet.     Is  it  plate.  Miss,  or  is  it  jewels  ?" 

"  Neither, "  said  Rebecca.     "  Papers. " 

Spicer  and  Akin  looked  at  one  another  and 
laughed.  "  Lord  love  yon,  Miss ;  that  accounts 
for  the  swell  being  in  it.  Papers,  oh?  Hell 
get  another  professional  hand — we  sprung  one — 
and  they  will  make  a  mess  of  it  at  last.  Have 
yon  got  a  pistol,  or  any  kind  of  fire-arm?" 

"  We  have  pistols ;  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
them." 

"  Well,  we  will  sleep  here,  turn  and  torn  about, 
for  a  week.  Arter  that,  if  vou  hear  any  thing 
fire  your  pistol  and  we  will  be  with  you.  The 
little  dog  is  vour  best  alarm.  I  wish  you  and 
your  father  slept  closer  together.  You  trust  to 
us  and  the  little  dog." 

"  Do  vbu  know  any  thing  about  the  part  of  our 
house  which  is  shut  up  ?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"The  part  under  the  bell-tower,  Miss?  No, 
I  don't,  and  I  don't  want  to." 

"Come  with  me,  then, "said Rebecca.  "Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Spicer,  and  a  hundred  thanks." 

Akin,  left  alone  with  Rebecca,  exhibited  a 
strange  unwillingness  to -follow  her.  Still  you 
would  be  utterly  mistaken  if  you  fancied  that  a 
cockney  was  neither  chivalrous  nor  superstitious. 
He  would  sooner  have  fought  any  man  within  a 
mile  than  have  followed  Rebecca.  He  would 
sooner  have  seen  a  man  privately  hanged  than 
have  gone  into  the  disused  part  of  the  house, 
"  where  the  accident  was." 

But  she  took  him  to  her  bedroom.  "You 
see,  Mr.  Akin,  vou  know  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  than  I  do.  (He  knew  more  than  he  need 
have  done.)  "  I  am  going  to  put  my  bed  across 
this  door.  Just  move  that  bed,  will  you,  and 
come  with  me." 

Akin  followed  most  unwillingly,  though  it  was 
%road  day.  *'  Do  yon  see  these  footsteps  ?"  she 
asked,  when  they  were  in  the  passage;  "they 
are  mine  last  night     Do  you  see  any  oUiers  ?" 

"  There  have  been  no  footsteps  but  those  of 


youm  for  twenty  years.  Miss,"  said  Akin,  with 
emphasis.     "  Are  you  going  any  farther  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rebecca  j  "I  want  to  see  what  is 
below." 

And  she  led  the  way  down  the  stairs,  Akin  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  Shimei. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  chattered,  "the 
stairs  are  pilea  with  dust.  It  was  all  my  &ncy 
last  night  about  some  one  having  got  in  here. 
There  is  not  a  foot-mark  on  the  dust.  See,  here, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  is  a  shoe  with  a  blue 
rosette;  I  will  have  Ma^" 

"  Come  away,  Miss,  and  leave  it  alone,"  said 
Akin,  sharply ;  "  there  is  ghostesses  enough 
without  youm."  For  Akin  had  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  this  shoe  had  been  left  there  after  the 
removal  of  Rebecca's  mother  from  the  very  same 
place. 

Rebecca  got  scared  also,  and  came  back  with 
him  somewhat  hurriedly,  with  the  ghost  fieeling  at 
her  back.   But  she  brought  the  shoe  with  her  too. 

"If  yon  put  your  bed  across  that  door.  Miss," 
Sfdd  Akin,  "as  yon  propose,  you  stop  'em  that 
way.  I  can't  make  out  myself  which  way  they  will 
come.    There  is  plenty  if  we  leaves  watching." 

"7>o  you  think  they  will  come  at  all,  Mr. 
Akin  ?"  said  Rebecca,  confidentially. 

"Will  they  come?  I  gather  that  there  is 
forged  papers.  I  gather  that  there  is  a  swell 
with  cash.  I  gather  that  the  governor  has  those 
papers  here.  And  that  swell  will  come  after 
those  papers,  with  professional  assistance,  as  sure 
as  they  apple-trees  will  blossom  next  April. 
Sooner  or  later  he  will  have  those  papers.  Why, 
if  he  will  get  two  years  for  'em,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  he  will  chance  three  (and  it's  seldom 
more  for  a  first  offense),  for  stealing  'em.  He'll 
come  fast  enough." 

"  What  can  poor  &ther  do?"  said  Rebecca. 

"That  is  easy  enough  to  tell,"  said  Akin; 
"let  your  pa  write  to  that  swell,  and  say,  *  Here, 
Tom,'  and  he  says,  'you  have  been  a-writing  of 
otiier  folks'  names  here,  and  I  have  got  the  writ- 
ings. None  of  your  gammon, '  says  vour  father ; 
*  I've  got  your  forged  writing,  and  I'll  Old  Bailey 
you  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Old  Bailey.'  Says  your 
pa  again,  *•  You  have  been  a-hanging  about  my 
little  place,  and  giving  a  world  of  trouble,  keep- 
ing Akin  and  Spicer  up  all  night,  and  my  daugh- 
ter and  me  sleeps  habitual  with  Armstrong  re- 
volvers in  consequence  of  your  goings  on.  Why,  * 
says  your  pa, '  you  are  a  regular  nuisance,  that  is 
about  what  you  are.  But  111  tell  you  what  111 
do  with  you,*  says  your  pa ;  *  you  send  me  ten 
thousand  pounds,  noCes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  you  shall  have  they  documents.  Not  other- 
wise. There's  been  several  rows,'  says  your  pa, 
'  about  convicted  swells  being  kep'  in  the  okuni- 
yard,  at  the  Ouse  of  Crection ;  but  Porthmd  is 
bleak  for  delicate  constutions  in  the  spring 
months,  and  the  beaks  theirselves  has  been 
touched  up  in  some  of  their  speculations,  and 
they  mean  Portland  and  nothing  short'  That 
is  what  your  father  ought  to  say  to  this  young 
swell.  Your  fether,  as  a  gentleman,  would  nat- 
urally dress  it  up,  and  draw  it  milder  than  an 
ignorant  man  like  me.  Still,  I  wish  the  plant 
was  mine.  I'd  have  the  old  girl  to  Ramsgate 
every  year  if  it  was." 

"  It  might  be  yours,"  said  Rebecca,  suddenly, 
with  that  strange  heedlessness  which  was  the 
great  fault  in  her. 
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"Don*t  say  such  dreadful  things  as  those, 
Miss,"  said  Akin,  turning  pale;  "that  ain*t 
worthy  of  you." 

**  What  have  I  said?**  said  Rebecca,  aghast. 

"  What  was  wrote  in  that  book,  Miss,  which 
you  give  us,  about  Charles  Steward  ?" 

"  The  Pretender,  yes.     What  have  I  said  ?" 

"It  is  wrote  down  in  that  book.  Miss,  that 
Charles  Steward,  who  had  been  up  to  some  game 
or  other,  I  never  made  out  what,  had  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  set  on  his  head.  And  he  was  loose 
among  the  Highlanders  (a  bad  lot),  and  not  one 
of  them  gave  the  pleece  the  office  on  him,  not 
one  out  of  all  them — not  for  thirty  thousand 
pound.  And  you  would  rank  me  lower  than  a 
common  Highland  drover." 

"  Dear  Akin,  I  did  not  mean  it  I  spoke  only 
in  compliment.  I  know  you  would  never  turn 
on  us.     Please  don't  be  angry." 

There  was  a  child  in  heaven  who  had  left  her 
footprints  behind  her,  which  prevented  Jim  ever 
being  angry  with  Rebecca.  Still  she  had  heed- 
lessly touched  his  honor.  There  is  a  mass  of 
potential  chivalry  in  this  queer  nation  of  ours,  to 
which,  under  our  present  military  r4gime,  we  do 
not  get.  I  wish  I  had  the  Queen's  commission 
to  raise  a  regiment.  Kingsley's  foot  should  be 
as  terrible  as  my  grand-uncle  Kingsley*s  horse. 
And  equally  queer  in  their  antecedents,  I  doubt. 
I  should  trouble  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  about  two 
dozen  from  Field  Lane  to  begin  with. 

To  Rebecca  the  next  fortnight  was  actually 
worse  than  any  time  since  the  breaking  of  the 
Gresham  bank.  Her  father  had  told  her  that 
the  house  would  be  broken  into  for  the  forged 
papers,  which  was  one  evidence,  and  Akin,  a 
most  experienced  man,  had  confirmed  his  opin- 
ion emphatically.  So  she  believed  in  it  day  after 
day  less  and  less,  and  after  Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr. 
Akin  had  taken  to  sleep  at  home  she  was  quite 
comfortable.  They  were  all  wrong  together. 
She  had  never  really  believed  in  it  at  all. 

The  weather  might  have  been  better,  for  even 
in  this  part  of  the  metropolis  it  howled  and  raved. 
St.  Swithin  had  been  unpropitious,  and  the  land 
was  deluged  and  flown.  Still,  Mr.  Morley  was 
possibly  safe,  and  wind  was  better  than  burglary. 

"Pa,"  she  said,  one  night,  "they  are  not 
going  to  rob  and  murder  us  at  all." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear;  for  I  am 
getting  very  ill. " 

"Shall  I  sleep  in  your  room,  pa?" 

"No.  Let  me  have  the  Uttle  dog.  That  is  a 
yery  dear  little  dog,  Rebecca." 

"  You  can  have  the  dog,  pa.  She  is  very  nice. 
Let  me  sleep  in  your  room,  dear." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Turner.  "I  am  well 
enough,  only  I  am  yery  ill  indeed." 

"  You  have  not  been  to  the  office  for  ten  days, 
pa;  you  are  not  well." 

"I  am  going  to  sell  out  of  the  business,  my 
love.     It  was  too  much  for  me." 

"And  the  papers?"  said  Rebecca. 

"You  wiU  hear  about  them,''  said  he.  And 
they  went  to  their  respective  beds. 

Rebecca,  with  her  bed  across  the  mysterious 
door,  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  absolutely 
nothing.  She  told  Alfred  Morley  in  aftertimes 
that  she  never  dreamed  less  in  her  life  than  she 
did  that  night.  After,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  a 
good  night's  sleep,  she  was  awakened  by  what 
she  thought  was  morning.   But  it  was  not  morn- 


ing at  all.  It  was  the  light  of  s  lantern  on  her 
face,  held  by  a  man  with  a  black  mask  on,  an<i 
two  others  behind  him. 

"Miss  Turner,"  said  this  man,  "we  must 
trouble  you  to  get  up.  If  you  speak  we  shaU 
use  violence." 

"  How  on  earth  did  they  get  in  ?"  thought  Re- 
becca. ' '  This  is  your  burglary,  is  it  ?  77/  man- 
age your  business, "  she  added  to  herself.  "  Mr. 
Philpott,  you  have  no  possible  business  in  a 
lady  s  bedroom.  If  you  only  came  after  your 
own  forgeries  we  should  not  care ;  but  there  are 
others.  If  you  will  retire  I  will  go  to  my  father, 
and  vottr  rascalities  shall  be  put  into  your  own 
hand" 

Young  Philpott  took  the  key  from  the  door 
without  one  solitary  word  and  locked  the  door 
on  the  outside.  The  instant  he  did  so  Rebecca 
was  out  of  bed.  She  wrapped  herself  in  her 
dressing-gown,  and  pulling  her  bed  aside,  un- 
locked and  unbolted  the  door,  ran  barefooted 
to  the  rope  of  the  bell  which  hung  in  the  turret 

Philpott  heard  the  door  unlocked,  and  ran 
in.  But  he  was  too  late ;  the  pluck  and  nerve 
of  that  solitary  and  defenseless  girl  had  beaten 
his  well-laid  plot  The  girl  who  was  to  have 
been  intimidated,  and  held  as  hostage  until  tlie 
necessary  papers  were  got  from  her  father,  had 
passed  through  their  net.  Instead  of  cowering 
among  them  in  terror,  she  was  pulling  resolutely 
at  a  rope,  and  sending  forth  upon  the  night  air 
clang,  clang,  clang,  in  a  terrible  staccato,  which 
in  old  times  would  have  brought  thirty  thousand 
men  out  of  St.  Antoine,  and  even  now  would 
people  it  with  ghosts,  if  there  were  a  St  An- 
toine— a  tocsin  which  promised  to  rouse  Walham 
Green,  if  not  St.  Antoine. 

Her  enemies  were  utterly  beaten.  Philpott 
(no  fool)  was  prepared  for  both  pluck  and  ob- 
stinacy; for  such  rapidly  acting  dexterity  he 
was  not  prepared.  The  girl's  brains  were  keen- 
er than  his.  He  was  unused  to  crime,  and  ac- 
customed to  music.  When  he  heard  his  bm-- 
glary  proclaimed  at  midnight  in  an  amorphous 
staccato  (I  am  sorry  to  use  bad  language),  he 
fled.  Wlien  he  thought  of  the  courage  and  dex- 
terity through  which  Rebecca  had  outwitted  him, 
he  fled  faster  for  mere  shame.  The  bell,  disused 
and  dumb  for  twenty  years,  went  on  clang,  clang, 
clang,  clang,  proclaiming  him  to  the  world  as  a 
ruined  gamester,  who  had  staked  all  to  keep  his 
wife's  respect,  and  had  lost  The  poor  fellow 
fled  away. 

Lost  through  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  an 
idle  girl,  who  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  Meth- 
odist parson — ^if  he  came  back ;  but  who  had  had 
messages  from  the  sea  which  gave  her  sailor's 
courage,  and  sailor's  recklessness.  And  she 
still  went  on  ringing  that  horrible  bell.  And  if 
he  had  gone  back  and  cut  her  throat  it  would 
have  been  much  the  same.  He  had  met  with  a 
nature  more  powerful  than  his  own.  He  was 
beaten.  His  wife  must  know  all  now,  and  he 
was  desperate,  for  he,  potential  felon  as  he  was, 
did  not  trust  her. 

One  hardly  knows  sometimes  whether  Provi- 
dence is  kind  or  unkind.  In  the  end,  it  seems 
to  me  (and  to  others)  that  Providence  always 
acts  for  the  best  When  you  come  to  mere  de- 
tails, any  one  can  say  Providence  should  have 
done  otherwise.  One  would  say  to  those  who 
question  the  government  of  this  world  that  you 
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mnst  toait.  One  would  say  to  them,  par  exemple, 
was  not  the  2d  December  the  seal  of  Democra- 
cy, not  of  wax,  bat  of  iron  ? 
'  I  have  only  a  very  poor  little  illustration  to 
offer  for  my  pretentions  theory.  It  gets  infini- 
tesimally  small  as  one  looks  at  it.  Still,  grant- 
ing that  the  little  dog  Mab  was  not  bronght  into 
the  world  for  nothing,  you  mnst  grant  this. 

When  Rebecca  began  clanging  the  bell  Mab 
began  to  bark,  and  aroused  Mr.  Turner,  who  put 
on  his  trowsers,  and  got  hold  of  his  pistol.  Com- 
ing out  he  met  young  Philpott  in  a  mask,  but 
knew  him,  and  challenged  him  by  name,  hold- 
ing his  pistol  toward  him.  Philpott,  in  his  des- 
peration, fired  at  him  and  wounded  him,  and  Mr. 
Turner  fell  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

The  whole  district  was  gathered  round  now. 
Akin  and  Spicer  were  in  and  had  Philpott  and 
his  accomplices  in  hand  very  quickly.  Turner 
only  said,  *'  Let  them  go  before  the  police  come, 
and  stop  that  belL     Where  is  Rebecca?'* 

Akin,  the  dextrous,  assisted  by  Spicer,  car- 
ried the  captured  men  through  Rebecca's  bed- 
room to  get  down  the  back-stairs.  On  their 
way  they  came  on  Rebecca  ringing  away  as  hard 
OS  ever. 

^^For  Hesven's  sake,  Miss,  stop  that  noise," 
said  Akin;  ''the  parish  engine's  in  the  lane. 
Let  us  get  these  folks  out  this  way.  Is  there 
any  road  this  way  ?" 

There  was,  it  seemed,  and  Philpott  and  his 
friends  were  got  out  There  was  nothing  saved 
from  the  bankruptcy  save  his  wife's  fortune,  and 
she  knows  nothing  of  his  midnight  meeting  with 
Rebecca.    To  pleasanter  matters. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

TURNEB  BinTFFS  THE  SEA  WIND. 

The  neighborhood  was  aroused,  and  there 
were  six  engines  in  the  lane.  The  parish  en- 
gine, anxious  to  assert  itself  against  the  office 
engines,  played  upon  the  house  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  stopped  and  driveled  into  imbecility. 
The  other  engines  went  home  smoking  pipes, 
and  wondering  why  they  had  been  sent  for 
when  there  was  no  fire.  The  policeman  had 
come  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  had  been 
promptly,  turned  out  by  Rebecca.  The  lane  had 
gone  to  bed,  on  the  theory  that  Mr.  Turner  had 
been  took  by  his  conscience  in  the  night,  and 
had  rung  the  bell  for  prayers.  There  were  more 
unconscious  lies  told  that  night  than  there  are 
twice  a  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Mr.  Tur- 
ner lay,  severely  wounded  through  the  deltoid, 
and  Rebecca  minding  him. 

She  had  got  singularly  emphatic  all  of  a 
sudden. 

**  Pa,  you  don't  want  a  doctor  from  here  ?" 

''No.     All  tliis  must  be  kept  quiet." 

"You  will  die  if  you  don't  have  one.  Will 
yon  let  me  move  you  to  Limehouse  ?" 

** That  is  the  best,"  he  said,  "  good  girL  We 
must  take  the  safe." 

"  Lor  bless  you,  yes,  dear  pa.  We  will  take 
that  fast  enough.  Bother  the  safe,  I  wish  it  was 
chucked  in  the  water.  You  will  have  to  move 
in  an  hour,  pa." 

"  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it,"  said  he,  "with 
the  safe." 


**  You  will  be  well  out  of  it  directly,"  she  said. 
"Keep  quiet." 

She  ran  down  to  livery  stables  near  by,  and  or- 
dered a  fly,  to  take  her  father  away  in  half  an 
hour's  time.  It  was  there  punctually,  and  she 
hurried  him  in. 

She  had  tied  every  thing  she  could  find  tight 
round  his  deltoid,  and  it  is  not  a  very  difiicult 
wound  to  stanch.  He  was  very  quiet,  in  that 
lethargic  state  which  comes  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  he  cared  nothing  about  any  thing. 

^^e  looked  back  on  the  old  house  until  they 
turned  the  lane.  And  she  said,  "There  is  an 
end  of  that,  thank  Heaven."  He  did  not  care 
at  all.  "Where  are  you  taking  me?"  he  said 
once. 

"Limehouse,"  she  answered.  "9  Pilots 
Wharf.  Keep  quiet,  or  the  hemorrhage  will 
come  on  again." 

"Where  is  Morley?"  he  asked,  as  they  were 
going  along  Bird  Cage  Walk. 

"At  sea,"  she  said.  "Keep  quiet.  Every 
thing  depends  on  your  keeping  absolutely  quiet 
and  trusting  implicitly  to  me.  Your  wound  is  a 
severe  one,  and  will  be  shortly  followed  by  fever. 
You  must  be  perfectly  quiet." 

When  they  were  passing  Tower  Hill  he  said, 
"You  are  a  brave,  good  girl,  Rebecca.  Where 
did  you  get  your  courage  ?" 

"From  Hetty,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Where  did  you  see  her,  then?"  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

"  /have  never  seen  her,"  said  Rebecca,  "and 
I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall.  But  she  is  Alfred's 
daughter.  And  I  have  made  a  daughter  for  Al- 
fred who  I  suppose  does  not  exist  at  all." 

"Talk  to  me,  darling,"  said  Turner.  "My 
own  Rebecca,  talk  to  me,  for  my  wound  is  ach- 
ing, and  I  am  going  to  die.  Let  me  hear  you 
taOc.    What  do  you  conceive  about  this  Hetty  ?'* 

"  Give  me  your  wounded  arm,  father,  and  put 
it  over  my  breast ;  lay  your  head  on  my  breast ; 
and  if  you  keep  quite  quiet  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  imagined  Hetty  to  be.  If  I  am  wrong,  do 
not  undeceive  me. 

' '  Hetty  had  no  mother.  Some  girls  have  none. 
I  had  none. 

"  Hetty  was  a  radical  and  a  dissenter  in  her 
heart.  For  no  person  is  a  i-adical  or  a  dissenter 
except  from  sentiment." 

The  wounded  man  said,  "  Radicals  and  dis- 
senters form  thdr  opinion  on  pure  reason." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  pa,  or  I  will  knock  you. 
Hetty  found  herself,  as  a  radical  and  a  dissenter, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  by  radical  and  dissenting 
hay-bands.     And  she  broke  them. " 

"And  we  all  wished  she  had  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Jordan  when  she  did  so,"  said  the  wound- 
ed man. 

"  But  she  was  right  in  what  she  did,  pa." 

"  No  she  wasn't, "  said  he.  * '  She  is  one  of  the 
most  thundering  fools  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  never  heard  of  the  girl  doing  any  good  that  a 
coster-monger's  wife  could  not  have  done.  She 
has  smashed  her  father's  connection  in  our  sect, 
and  forced  him  abroad,  for  which  yon  have  to 
thank  her ;  because  I  am  going  to  die,  and  you 
will  be  all  alone  until  he  comes  back." 

"  But  she  is  good,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Many  fook  are,"  was  the  only  reply  she  got. 

Hetty  had  been  tried  as  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  had  utterly  failed.    Their  silence  toward 
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one  another  was  barelj  become  oppressive,  when 
thej  were  at  Morley's  house. 

Very  few  woi-ds  were  necessary  from  Rebecca 
to  tell  her  story.  They  were  at  home  at  once. 
Mr.  Morley's  landlady  was  easily  aronsed,  and 
it  was  bright  summer  morning,  with  the  river 
gayly  dancing  on  among  the  ships  toward  the 
sea,  when  Mr.  Tamer  stepped  oat  of  his  carriage 
and  looked  about  hiuL 

''  Ilush !"  he  said.  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.     What  a  lovely  place  to  die  in ! " 

^*  To  get  well  in,  I  think  you  mean,  father," 
said  liebKBCca. 

*'  No  I  don't,"  said  he.  '*  There  is  but  little 
business  left  me  to  do.  That  done  I  will  go  to 
Bleep.    I  am  sick  of  it  alL" 


CIIAPTER  XXIX. 

PILOT  TEBRACB. 

A  TIVE  now  came  which  Rebecca  has  sepsr 
rated  from  all  times  in  her  life.  Such  a  time 
may  come  again,  she  says,  but  it  has  not  yet. 

C/Caseless  activity  and  care,  ceaseless  emplov- 
ment,  ceaseless  anxiety,  ceaseless  thought  for  oth- 
ers. A  strange  mixture  of  melancholy  waiting 
for  death  and  for  life. 

And  all  about  and  around,  golden  summer 
weather,  bright  water,  monng  ships,  distant 
Kentish  hill-sides  basking  in  the  sun.  The 
tomb  at  Walham  Green  had  given  up  the  soul 
80  long  imprisoned  there,  and  it  had  escaped  not 
to  useless  idleness,  but  to  anxious  usefulness. 

*'  As  I  saw  him  fading  away,  day  after  day, 
before  my  eyes,  I  loved  him  more  and  more,  but, 
believing  that  he  was  going  to  his  God,  I  do  not 
think  I  was  unhappy.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
be  unhappy  under  any  circumstances  at  Pilot 
Terrace.*' 

The  girl  was  not  talking  nonsense  when  she 
said  this.  Inbred  in  her  nature  was  a  love  for 
brightness  and  motion,  without  which  she  was 
petuUmt  and  miserable.  Hereditary  proclivities 
are  one  of  the  few  things  which  are  absolutely 
certain ;  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances  the 
sire  sets  his  seal  upon  the  race,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  very  strong  vdVL  in  the  mother  she  may  compete 
with  her  mate  in  the  formation  of  characteristics. 
Rebecca's  mother,  coming  of  a  stock  which  had 
been  used  to  light  gayety  and  music  for  centuries, 
had  left  this  want  with  Rebecca  as  her  legacy — 
the  fortune  on  which  she  was  to  exist  in  the  hor- 
rible prison  at  Walham  Green.  In  addition  to 
this  precious  legacy  of  her  mother's,  she  had  got 
from  her  father  not  only  the  virtue,  determina- 
tion, but  the  vice,  obstinacy  (as  Cany  well  knew). 
And,  furthermore,  in  addition  to  it  all  she  had 
got — God  knows  where,  I  do  not — some  bright, 
clear  spark  of  the  divine  nature,  which  made  her 
very  errors  and  indiscretions  lovely. 

Poor  child.  What  if  she  ran  away  to  Rams- 
gate,  thereby  violating  a  law  never  mentioned  so 
far  south  as,  and  of  course  never  dreamed  of  in, 
Philistia :  she  was  very  sorry  afterward,  and  she 
took  her  most  discreet  and  excellently  beloved 
old  nurse.  Poor  old  Rebecca,  when  she  found 
her  duty  ready  to  her  hand  she  did  it.  Have 
we  all  done  so  ? 

She  wanted  light  and  beauty.  She  had  seen 
dimly  in  old  time  the  Popish  worship  with  her 


mother ;  and  up  to  the  time  when  she  had  ran 
away  to  Ramsgate  and  seen  the  sea,  that  was 
the  only  beautiful  thing  she  had  seen.  There 
was  movement,  light,  brightness  of  color:  the 
tinsel  is  as  good  as  the  gold  to  a  child.  She  had 
dimly  recollected  it,  in  the  long  hours  of  Paritan 
seclusion  at  Walham  Green.  How  long,  oh  my 
Puritan  brothers,  will  you  make  religion  hideous 
to  one-half  at  least  of  your  children  ?  Think,  in 
these  days,  when  the  nation  is  becoming  ednca- 
ted  to  a  rough  love  of  light  and  beauty,  what 
mischief  yon  are  doing,  not  to  us,  but  to  jour- 
selves. 

Rebecca  says  that  the  first  pretly  thing  she 
saw  when  she  was  grown  up  was  young  l£urtop 
the  sailor.  She  always  dedares  to  Hetty  that' 
she  was  desperately  in  love  with  Hartop  for  a 
week,  and  that  he  used  her  disgracefully.  How- 
ever, Rebecca  was  worthy  of  seeing  something 
more  than  a  pretty  sailor.  She  was  capable  of 
understanding  real  beauty,  of  the  veiy  highest 
form. 

Mr.  Morley.  I  would  hare  made  Mr.  Morley 
a  duke  if  I  could,  only  for  the  simple  tuct  that 
he  was  a  dissenting  minister,  and  considerad  on- 
sound  and  unsafe  even  in  that  capacity.  How 
many  times  that  brown  sailor -like  face,  that 
grizzled  hair,  and  those  steady  brown  eyes  had 
passed  before  Rebecca's  retina,  before  they  were 
fixed  on  it  forever,  I  do  not  know.  But  they 
were  fixed  there  firmly  enough  now. 

He  was  the  first  man,  practically,  who  had 
ever  introduced  her  to  real  light  and  beauty. 
She  might  have  loved  Hartop,  but  Hartop  was 
for  Hetty;  and  with  her  keen  intellect  she  quick- 
ly found  out  this.  That  Hartop,  brave,  glorious, 
beautiful,  was  not  so  brave  or  so  glorious  as 
brown-faced  Mr.  Morley,  with  the  sl^tly  griz- 
zled Iwir.  *^I  would  not  change  with  Hetty," 
she  said. 

However,  he  was  at  sea,  and  she  was  all  alone, 
and  her  fiither  was  dying,  and  she  declares  that 
she  was  not  unhappy  at  this  gaunt  time,  which 
lasted  long.  And  that  makes  my  explanatoiy 
sorites  quite  good  enough  for  a  wdl-told  story. 

She  did  well  in  every  detail  now.  Quick, 
keen  wits,  once  roused  by  love,  seem  to  do  with- 
out ex])erience  almost  magicidlv.  The  higher 
nature  seems  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  low- 
er, intellect  is  assisted  by  instinct,  Cupido  by 
Eros.  (A  thinking  friend  of  the  writer  says 
that  I  am  utterly  wrong,  and  that  the  love  of 
the  child  for  the  parent  is  reflected.  I  give  him 
this  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  hu- 
man knowledge.)  Love  and  sympathy  supplied 
experience.  If  all  Sisters  and  trained  nurses 
had  had  a  conference  with  Gamp  and  Prig,  they 
could  have  done  no  more  for  Mr.  Turner  than 
Rebecca  did,  with  slight  hints  about  details  to 
the  landlady. 

I  resume  my  story.  She  put  his  bed  in  the 
bow-window  so  that  he  could  see  the  river  and 
the  ships.  The  landlady  saw  after  him  whOe 
Rebecca  went  out  in  the  early  morning  until  she 
could  find  a  doctor.  There  wero  a  dozen  doctors 
close  by,  and  the  landlady  recommended  her  to 
one,  and  Rebecca  knocked  Mm  up. 

He  put  a  head  out  of  window,  and  said : 

"  What  do  you  want?" 

And  Rebecca  said,  *^He  won't  do.  Pa  would 
never  stand  him." 

Then  she  was  going  to  pull  at  the  bell  of  the 
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next  doctor's,  wben  the  door  was  suddenly  open- 
ed, and  a  fat  gentleman  of  fifty  said  to  her,  **  The 
advertisement  said  four  o*clock,  and  it  is  half  past. 
Come  in."  Whereupon  she  marched  off;  and 
thought,  *' Yon  won't  do,  my  gentleman." 

"  BoUier  the  doctors,"  she  said.  '*I  wish — 
I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  for  she  had  run  up 
against  a  queer  little  man  with  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  coming  round  a  comer. 

**  Go  away  from  me,"  he  said,  waving  her  off, 
"you  most  ridiculous  and  incautious  young  wo- 
man. I  am  one  saturation  of  scarlet^fever  from 
head  to  foot.  I  have  been  attending  a  scarlet- 
fever  case,  and  I  have  pulled  my  pretty  ones 
through.  There  are  between  eighty  and  ninety 
thousand  sporicles  on  your  fine  velvet  cloak  at 
this  moment;  chuck  it  over  your  little  sisters 
bed  to  keep  her  warm,  an4  then  say  it  was 
me. 

'*  You  will  do,"  said  Rebecca,  emphatically. 
^  "Well,  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  little  gentle- 
man ;  **  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Pistol  wound." 

"Mv  Heavens!"  he  said,  turning  his  queer 
shrewd  little  face  up  to  hers. 

"Sir,"  she  answered. 

"  Ho !"  he  said.  '*  Ha !  aristocratic,  or  long 
shore?" 

'  *  Neither.    But  mysterious. " 

"Young  man  dead?" 

"No,  but  fiiint,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Ha!  Ill  get  these  fever  clothes  off  and 
come  directly.     What  is  the  house  ?" 

"9  Pilot  Terrace." 

"Moriey's?  Yes,  quite  so.  You  are  Miss 
Turner.  I  warned  Morley  that  he  was  flying 
his  kite  too  high.  I  told  him  that  there  would 
be  bloodsbed  if  he  sought  a  wife  among  the 
Aristocrata.  And  my  words  have  come  true, 
you  see.  Well,  you  are  a  wise  young  lady  in 
choosing  him.  I  am  a  Romanist  mysdf :  Doc- 
tor Slop,  you  know;  h^?  Don't  know  your 
secret ;  of  course  not.  1  knew  they  would  shoot 
some  one  over  you." 

"THs  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  said  Re- 
becca. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Dr.  Bamham.  "  Lord 
bless  you,  we  know.  Of  course  not.  Bless  yon ! 
call  us  Jesuits  at  one  moment,  and  deny  us  com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  world  at  another.  Ill 
change  my  fever  clothes  and  come  in." 

The  whole  story  of  Mr.  Turner's  pistol  wound 
was  carefully  explained  to  Dr.  Barnham  by  at 
least  three  people;  but  he  never  believed  it 
He  only  said,  "Yes!  yes!  quite  so.  We  are 
men  of  the  world,  we  Catholics." 

But  Bamham  was  a  great  acquisition  to  them. 
He  treated  Mr.  Turner  with  great  skill  and  bon- 
homie; and  Mr.  Tumer  lov^  him  and  waited 
for  his  coming.  Both  men  were  intensely  in 
earnest ;  Bamham  a  violent  ultramontane.  Tur- 
ner a  violent  Protestant.  They  used  to  argue 
furiously;  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  alternately 
the  old  man  of  Rome  on  Mr.  Tnmer's  side,  and 
something  which  one  does  not  care  to  write 
about  another  human  being  on  Dr.  Bamham's. 
These  two  gentlemen  used  mutually  to  assure 
one  another  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
other's  ultimate  salvation,  in  a  way  which  I  dare 
not  produce,  not  believing  that  God's  mercy  de- 
pends on  a  few  details,  as  these  men  did.  But 
they  liked  one  another  the  better  for  all  their 


quarreling:  and  this  quaint  little  Romanist  was 
one  of  the  brightest  things  in  their  new  short 
Ufe. 

Turner  would  be  in  the  bay-window,  looking 
at  the  ships  going  to  and  fro,  and  would  invent 
arguments  against  the  doctor.  And  he  would 
say  to  Rebecca,  "Come,  old  girl,  give  a  hand 
next  time,  and  we  will  smash  him,  and  put  an 
end  to  him." 

And  Rebecca  would  laugh,  and  cower  down 
by  her  father,  and  say,  "I  won't  say  one  word 
against  him.  And  yon  know  that  you  love  him 
in  your  heart." 

He  was  indeed  the  only  educated  friend  they 
had.  Mr.  Tumer  was  quietly  falling  away  day 
after  day,  and  finding  his  time  getting  short,  he 
wrote  notes  to  several  people  calling  on  them  to 
come. 

Lord  Ducetoy  was  the  first  "How  de  do, 
my  lord  ? "  said  Tumer.  *'  *■  I  have  summoned  up 
the  phantom." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

LORD  DUCETOT's  PROPOSALS. 

Here  first  she  began  to  leara  the  artistic  value 
and  beauty  of  tones,  crossed  indefinitely  by  other 
tones,  perfectly  harmonious,  and  sometmies  with- 
out incident  At  times  of  the  night  when  the 
tide  was  even  brimming  full,  and  she  was  watch- 
ing, she  would  open  the  window,  and  hear  the 
sounds  of  the  river,  all  melted  into  one,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  dull  under-tone  of  the  city.  At 
first,  in  her  ignorance  and  her  cockneyishness, 
she  had  thought  that  the  city  was  the  sea ;  and 
that  the  eternal  crawling  hum,  waxing  and  wan- 
ing in  the  night,  was  the  crawling  of  the  break- 
ers upon  the  shore ;  but  Lord  Ducetoy,  standing 
in  the  balcony  with  her  one  evening,  laughed  at 
her  for  thinking  so,  and  pointed  out  her  mistake. 

"  But  water  runs  down  hill,  my  lord ;  and  the 
water  is  ranning  that  way." 

"  My  fidr  cockney  cousin,  do  you  not  notice 
that  it  runs  the  other  wav  sometimes  ?" 

Yes,  it  was  so.  Her  beloved  sea  was  further 
off  than  she  thought,  and  it  was  sUent  to  her. 
He  was  right  She  had  mistaken  the  music  of 
the  hated  city  for  the  dim,  far-heard. melody  of 
the  free  sea. 

"Do  you  ever  sail  upon  the  sea,  my  lord?" 
she  said. 

"Not  at  present,  my  lady,"  he  answered. 
"Your  good  fiither  has  given' me  the  means  of 
keeping  a  yacht,  and  when  the  king  has  his  own 
again  perhaps  you  will  sail  with  me.  Have  you 
heard  from  Mr.  Morley  ?" 

"Not  one  word.  Nor  from  Hartop  or  Hetty, 
either.     I  am  all  alone,  with  my  &ther." 

"  Except  for  me,"  he  said. 

"Except  for  you,"  she  answered,  looking 
straight  at  him ;  "  exactly.  It  is  very  kind  of 
yon  to  come  here  and  see  us." 

"Now,  Rebecca,  I  want  to  have  a  serious 
talk  with  you.  I  shall  offend  you  deeply,  I  know ; 
but  a  man  must  speak  what  is  in  him,  or — " 

"Hold  his  tongue." 

"Exactly.  I  am  not  going  to  hold  mine. 
Rebecca,  do  you  know  that  I  love  you  heartily  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  did,  and  I  am  very  glad.  I 
suppose  there  is  not  the  wildest  chance  of  my 
ever  seeing  Lady  Ducetoy  ?" 
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''Not  if  yoa  go  to  the  Sonth  Sea  Islands. 
Bnt,  Rebecca,  do  yoa  love  me?" 

**  Veiy  mach  indeed." 

Dead  stop.  Rebecca  had  some  dim  idea  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  himself;  and  she 
was  not  going  to  help  him. 

**  I  suppose,"  he  said,  in  a  very  awkward  man- 
ner, **that  no  one  was  ever  placed  in  a  more 
difficult  position  than  I  am  at  this  present  mo- 
ment" 

Rebecca  merely  stood  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  see,  I  don't  know  how  to  begin." 

"Well,  then,  don't  begin,"  said  Rebecca. 
"  No  one  wants  you  to." 

**  Yes,  but  yon  don't  know.  I  have  a  great 
personal  admiration  for  yon,  and  I  am  your  cous- 
in, and  I  think  you  an  uncommonly  gentlemanly 
old  fellow,  one  of  the  most  splendid  creatures, 
and  one  of  the  most  admirably  formed  ladies  I 
have  ever  met  Now,  cousin  Rebecca,  I  am 
under  terribly  great  obligations  to  you  for  yonr 
gallantry.  I  don't  know  what  your  father  has 
done  for  me,  or  how  his  affairs  are.  Tell  me 
one  thing ;  what  money  shall  you  have  when  you 
marry  Mr.  Morley  ?" 

Rebecca  gave  a  gasp  of  relief;  she  was  afhud 
that  he  was  going  to  talk  some  sentimental  non- 
sense. '*I  don't  suppose  we  shall  have  any," 
she  said.  "  Hagbut  has  drained  away  pa's  cash 
for  Carry's  settlements.  I  should  have  liked  to 
take  him  money,  and  yet  I  shouldn't." 

"  I  don't  understand,'*  said  Lord  Dncetoy. 

"Can't  you  see  that,  cousin?  I  should  like 
to  take  him  money,  becanse  I  should  like  him 
to  have  money  for  his  works  and  his  charities, 
for  which  he  lives.  Yet  I  should  also  like  to  go 
to  him,  cousin,  saying,  'Yon  chose  me,  and 
here  I  am,  without  one  penny.  Will  you  take 
me  still  ?'  And  he  would.  And  he  would  love 
mc  better  without  the  money  than  with  it  For 
if  I  had  all  Carry's  money  it  would  only  be  a 
cloud  between  us.  lie,  the  noblest  man  in  all 
the  world,  has  honored  poor  little  me,  with  all 
my  indiscretions  and  errors,  above  all  women  in 
the  world.  And  I  would  sooner  go  to  him  in 
/ormd  panperU.  You  are  talking  to  an  attor- 
ney's daughter,  you  know." 

"  But  Rebecca,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  sooner  marry  a  mere  dissenting  clergy- 
man without  money  than  with  ?  It  is  totally  in- 
credible to  me  why  you  should  marry  him  at  all : 
bat  without  the  power  over  him  which  money 
could  give.     Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least  When  you  find  in  yonr 
order  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  Alfred  Morley  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  vou." 

**He  must  be  an  exception." 

*  *  Of  course  he  is,"  said  she.  "  There  is  anoth- 
er exception  coming  to  plague  pa.  Stay  and  see 
the  other  exception,  and  finish  what  you  were 
going  to  say." 

"  Well,  Rebecca,  I  only  wanted  to  know  this. 
If  money  should  run  short  with  yon,  will  you  ac- 
cept some  from  me  ?" 

"  Certainly, "  said  Rebecca.  "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Some  of  your  money  may  come 
in  very  useful,  if  pa  has  been  drawn  dry  by  Atm, 
and  if  we  have  not  got  any  of  it  We  should  be 
very  glad  of  some  of  yours  under  those  circum- 
stances." 

"  A  few  thousands,"  began  Lord  Ducetoy. 

" Thousands  1"  said  Rebecca,  laughing.    "If 


you  can  find  us  £150  some  day,  it  is  quite  as 
much  as  we  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with.  Don't 
give  Alfi^  Morley  more.  He  would  only  give 
it  away.  Tell  me.  Is  this  offer  of  monej  all 
you  were  going  to  say  to  me  when  you  began  ?** 

"  It  was  all,  indeed." 

"  Bless  me,  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  talk 
nonsense  to  me.    Yon  were  not,  were  yon  ?*" 

"  I  assure  yon,  Rebecca,  that  I  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  doing  so." 

"Quite  sure?" 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  sane  fn 
dreaming  of  such  a  thing.  Come,  you  are  the 
very  last  person  on  the  face  of  the  «arth  that  I 
would  dare  to  talk  nonsense  to.  How  Mr.  Mor- 
ley got  into  his  present  position  with  you  I  don't 
know.  I  would  not  have  dared  to  say  as  mach 
as  he  has  dared.  jDousin,  I  only  wanted  to  try 
and  help  vou,  and  you  are  so  very  quaint  and 
empcrUe  that  I  had  to  beat  about  the  bush.  I 
was  a  little  in  love  with  you  once,  bnt  I  have 

n'  e  got  over  any  little  sentimental  feeling  of 
sort" 

They  had  come  into  the  upper  room  out  of 
the  balcony  as  he  said  this,  and  she  said,  "  Bend 
down  your  head,  my  lord."  And  he  bent  it 
down  to  her  and  she  kissed  him,  saving,  "  You 
are  a  good  man,  cousin,  and  we  understand  one 
another." 

And  if  any  one  thinks  she  was  wrong,  I  hap- 
pen to  disagree  with  them. 

Since  Eve  kissed  her  first-bom  (unfortunately 
for  the  illustration,  Cain,  I  believe,  unless  some 
new  state  papers  have  been  grubbed  out  at  Fetter 
Lane  or  Simancas  to  the  contrary)  no  purer  kiss 
was  given  or  received  than  Rebecca  gave  to  Lord 
Ducetoy.     And  he,  being  a  gentleman,  knew  it 

"Now  let  us  come  down  stairs,"  she  said. 
"You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Morley  as  a  dissent- 
ing minister.  As  if  they  were  all  alike.  As  if 
you  Nobles  were  all  alike."  And  she  gave  illus- 
trations. "  Come  and  see  what  I  liave  escaped, 
will  you?" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BBEAKINO    WINDOWS. 

Wht  do  people  break  windows  ?  Some  do  it 
to  get  locked  up;  but  I  do  not  mean  them. 
Why  do  people  who  do  not  want  to  be  locked  up 
at  all  habitually  break  windows?  Who  breaks 
windows?  Every  one.  You,  and  I,  and  Re- 
becca. You  and  I  are  wise  people,  and  hold  oar 
hands  from  a  window,  unless  we  can  get  some- 
thing by  breaking  it  Now  Rebecca  was  a  fool, 
and  never  could  keep  her  hands  off  a  window. 
Morley  said  she  was  nearly  as  bad  as  Hetty. 

There  is  something  very  exasperating  to  a 
certain  kind  of  mind  in  a  smooth  square  of  pkue- 
glass.  One  does  not  demand  much,  one  only 
demands  what  nature  will  give,  at  any  point,  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Half  and  quarter  tints, 
melting  into  one  another,  yet  making  a  great 
harmony,  and  an  "arrangement,"  as  great  as 
Turner's  Heidelberg.  That  was  all  Rebecca 
wanted,  though  she  had  never  seen  it,  and  could 
not  tell  you  exactly  what  she  did  want  She 
knew,  however,  that  plate-glass  with  gas  behind 
it  exasperated  her.  So  she  was  given  to  window 
breaking. 

One  says  she  had  never  learned  the  subtle,  in- 
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terminable  deUght  and  beantj  of  half  tints.  It 
is  not  true.  She  had  learned  it  from  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  grizzled  head  and  brown  fece.  And  now 
she  came  down  stairs  with  liOrd  Ducetoy  of  the 
prairies,  thinking  about  Morlej  of  the  sea :  of 
men  with  an  inconceivable  number  of  half  and 
quarter  loves  about  them :  and  she  found  Hag- 
but  and  Cany ;  plate-glass  and  gas.  A  window, 
a  bald,  shallow  window.  She  instantaneously 
broke  it,  with  the  first  stone  she  could  find — and 
yon  can  generally  find  a  stone  if  you  stoop  down. 
It  was  very  naughty  of  her.  I  oflTer  no  de- 
fense. I  am  not  bound  to  carry  a  heroine 
through  every  thing.  Still  Hagbut  and  Carry, 
sitting  in  a  row,  drinking  tea  and  smiling,  were 
not  calculated  to  make  any  one  the  less  petulant. 
*' Where  have  you  been,  Bebecca?"  said  her 
father. 

**  Up  stairs,  with  Lord  Ducetoy." 
"  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hagbut  come  in  ?" 
"Yes,  I  heard  him." 
"  Where  were  you?" 

'*In  the  upper  passage,  kissing  Lord  Duce- 
toy." 

"Becky,  old  girl,"  said  Mr.  Turner.  "Don't 
say  such  things." 

"Why  not?  You  ought  to  tell  the  truth, 
ought  yon  not?  And  I  was  kissing  Lord 
Ducetoy  on  the  stairs." 

Hagbut  said,  very  quietly,  "For  my  part,  not 
being  a  gentleman  myself,  I  am  uneasy  in  the 
company  of  even  an  ordinary  gentleman,  still 
more  so  in  the  company  of  a  nobleman.  How- 
ever, by  your  confession  of  having  kissed  his 
lordship  on  the  stairs,  my  elephantine  awk- 
wardness is  somewhat  easier  to  bear.  About 
the  outrageous  impropriety  of  the  thing  happen- 
ing at  all,  and  of  Rebecca  telling  about  it  after- 
ward, I  say  nothing.  But  from  all  I  can  hear, 
two  very  good  people  have  kissed  one  another, 
and  are  not  ashamed  of  it  either." 

Lord  Ducetov  laughed  aloud.  "  It  was  her^ 
you  know.  Padre,  mind  that.  She  kissed  me 
in  the  passage.     You  believe  me,  I  am  sure." 

**  My  lord,  I  am  bound  to  believe  the  statement 
of  any  hereditary  legislator,  the  more  particular- 
ly in  this  case  because  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
you  would  never  have  obtained  the  favor  on  your 
own  account." 

Carry  sat  utterly  aghast.  Lord  Ducetoy  had 
kissed  Becky  in  die  passage,  and  they  were  all 
making  fun  of  it  Her  husband  was  laughing, 
and  Becky  and  Lord  Ducetoy  were  smiling.  She 
be^n  to  cry. 

Hagbut  did  not  attend  to  her  at  first,  for  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Turner.  He  turned  sud- 
denly on  Carry  and  ordered  her  to  run  for  the 
doctor. 

*' Rebecca,  look  at  your  father,"  he  said. 
"Good  heavens  and  earth!  it  can't  be  so, 
while  we  have  been  chattering  nonsense  here. 
Go  away,  Rebecca,  go  and  fetch  the  landlady,  or 
the  surgeon,  or  the  fire-engine,  or  some  one.  My 
lord,  tWngs  have  gone  wrong  here.  Are  you 
afraid  of  death?" 
"Is  he  dead?"  said  Lord  Ducetoy. 
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THE  GREAT  HETTT  MT8TEST  CLEARED  UP. 

Poor  old  Turner.  He  was  dead  enough. 
The  life,  fierce  at  first  in  its  natality,  nay,  some 
said  wild,  had  come  to  an  almost  eventless  end. 
He  had  died  in  his  chair  quite  quietly.  A  no- 
bleman and  a  dissenting  minister  were  carr}'ing 
his  body  to  a  sofa,  and  a  scared,  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, looking  on  death  now  for  the  first  time,  was 
holding  the  candle.  That  was  the  end  and  finish 
ofitalL 

"Worth?"  Yes.  "Silence?"  Beyond  that 
of  most  "Ambition?"  Yes.  "Money?" 
Enough.  "Love?"  Ay,  and  hate  too.  We 
shall  never  know  that  story.  "Respect  in  the 
world?"  More  than  most.  "Capabilities  of 
enjoyment?"  Very  great,  but  never  exercised. 
"  Religion  ?"  That  is  no  matter  here,  just  now, 
when  Ducetoy  the  Puseyite  and  Hagbut  the 
Dissenter  are  carrying  him  to  the  sofiu  One  of 
his  shoes  fell  ofi;  and  Rebecca  picked  it  up  and 
tried  to  put  it  on. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  do  that,"  said  Lord  Duce- 
toy. 

No  use  to  put  on  his  shoe.  Not  one  bit. 
There  had  come  an  end  and  finish.  The  man, 
as  known  to  sight  and  touch,  was  utterly  gone, 
with  all  his  works  and  ways,  bearing  the  conse- 
quences with  him.  The  very  tree  in  front  of 
the  house  would  last  longer  than  he.  A  few 
days  and  the  very  image  must  be  hidden  in  the 
earth.  Shall  we  ever  dare  to  appreciate  the 
memory  of  death?  Shall  we  ever  dare  to  de- 
duce the  great  future  of  the  soul  from  the  con- 
tempt which  our  good  God  shows  toward  this 
poor  pretty  toy  of  a  body  which  he  has  lent  us  ? 
He  was  dead.  Shut  your  eyes  for  only  one 
minute,  and  think  of  it.  At  one  time  all  a 
man's  schemes  and  plots,  honorable  and  other, 
must  come  to  an  end  I  The  man,  as  you  knew 
him,  must  be  quickly  put  out  of  the  way  and 
hidden;  the  man  exists  no  more.  Who  can 
wonder  at  Religion  being  the  one  thing  which 
people  are  most  furious  about  ?  That  terror  of 
utter  aimihilation  which  produced  the  slightly 
illogical  Phcedo,  is  the  basis  of  all  religions. 
There  is  only  one  tribe  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and  it 
would  be  unpolite  to  name  them. 

However,  Turner,  with  all  his  sins  and  virtues, 
was,  to  his  scared  daughter,  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  bones  and  flesh.  No  wrong  which  one  had 
ever  done  the  other  could  be  righted  now.  It 
was  all  over.  She  had  no  means  of  believing 
that  they  would  ever  meet  again.  Her  religion 
denied  her  the  shocking  and  yet  beautifully  ten- 
der superstition  of  masses  for  his  soul ;  she  had 
been  trained  in  too  sharp  a  school  to  believe  that 
Divine  mercy  could  be  bought  with  music  and 
candles.  She  only  thought  that  her  father  had 
done  his  best,  and  that  God  would  have  mercy 
on  him.  In  her  terror,  in  her  dumb,  stunned 
grief,  she  would  have  asked  even  Hagbut  about 
her  father's  future ;  but  his  people  had  told  her 
so  many  cruel  things  that  she  feared  he  might 
say  that  her  father  was  in  hell,  and  she  also  very 
much  feared  that  she  should  believe  it ;  and  so 
she  merely  hung  round  his  body  tenderly,  with- 
out one  solitary  tear  as  yet,  and  moaned  to  her- 
self; "Alfred!  Alfred T 
•    But  Morley  was  far  away  on  the  wild  sea* 
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There  was  no  hope  from  him;  and  it  was  no 
use  lying  on  the  floor  beside  the  corpse,  which 
was  on  the  sofa,  and  saying  at  intervais,  in  a 
whisper,  ghostly  from  want  of  hope,  "Pa!" 
That  was  obviously  no  good  whatever.  All  kinds 
of  methods  have  been  tried  for  speaking  with  the 
dead,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  which  has 
succeeded. 

Moaning  inarticulately  with  all  the  weight  of 
what  might  have  been  between  her  and  that  poor 
corpse,  weighing  on  her  more  and  more  as  the 
minutes  went  on,  she  lay  dumb  and  tearless. 
Lord  Ducetoy  and  Mr.  Ilagbut,  with  that  deli- 
cacy of  manhood,  which  is  nearly  as  fine  as  that 
of  womanhood,  left  her  alone,  and  staid  about 
the  house  whispering.  Cany  had  been  harried 
out  of  the  house  (being  in  an  interesting  condi- 
tion), not  having  the  least  idea  that  her  father 
was  dead.  What  to  do  with  the  moaning  tear- 
less Rebecca  was  becoming  a  puzzle  to  Lord 
Ducetoy.  Hagbut  was  perfectly  calm,  and  only 
said,  "Wait,  my  lord.  She  will  have  faces 
round  her  soon  which  she  will  know.  I  was  to 
preach  here  to-night,  and  I  have  ordered  some 
women  of  my  communion,  who  are  come  to  hear 
me,  to  come  to  her." 

Rebecca  had  nearly  moaned  herself  to  sleep 
on  the  hard  floor,  when  she  felt  a  kind,  gentle 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  heard  a  very  gentle 
voice  say,  "  My  love,  come  with  me.     Get  up." 

* '  I  will  be  very  obedient, "  said  Rebecca.  **  I 
was  wrong  to  go  to  Romsgate.  Now  that  death 
is  here,  I  know  it.  Alfred  Morle^  has  foigiven 
me,  and  pa  forgave  me  too.  I  will  go  to  Wal- 
ham  Green,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  all.  I  am 
sure  even  Miss  Soper  would  forgive  me  now." 

**My  sweet  child,  my  own  bonny  girl,"  said 
old  Soper ;  *  *  what  have  /  to  forgive  ?  You  have 
got  to  forgive  an  ill-tempered  old  moid,  driven 
wild  by  girls.  Come  away,  dear,  and  scold  me. 
See  here  is  Mrs.  Russel ;  you  will  come  with  us, 
won't  you  ?" 

"Prettv  sweet- heart,"  said  Mrs.  Russel; 
"come  with  us.  We  never  hit  it  off  together 
yet,  but  we  will  do  so  for  the  future.  Becky, 
my  pretty  love,  come  and  lie  dowTi." 

All  the  well-written,  or  well-talked  sentiment- 
ality in  the  world  could  never  have  had  the  eflfect 
which  the  kindness  of  these  two  old  women  had 
on  Rebecca.  The  rock  was  smitten,  and  the  tears 
came  forth. 

Soper  and  Russel  behaved  gloriously.  Soper 
never  yielded  an  inch  in  her  principles.  Rebecca 
had  once  done  a  thing  which,  if  done  too  often, 
would  entirely  ruin  the  ladies*  school  business, 
for  which  Soper  had  a  sentimental  regard,  seeing 
that  she  had  made  a  modest  competence  out  of 
it.  About  the  I^msgate  business  Soper  nailed 
her  colors  to  the  mast ;  but  on  all  other  points 
she  gave  way,  and  turned  out  the  thoroughly 
good  fellow  which  she  really  was.  Russel  and 
she  staid  in  the  house  until  the  end,  and  as  they 
never  got  on  from  one  week's  end  to  another 
without  a  squabble,  they  naturally  had  one  here. 

Russel  said  one  evening  at  tea  that  Rebecca 
would  be  all  alone  now.  Mr.  Hagbut  was  not 
likelv  to  let  Carry  see  much  of  her,  and  she 
would  be  alone. 

"A  good  job  too,"  said  Soper.  "I  hate 
Carry." 

"  She  is  a  well-conducted  girl,"  said  Russel. 

"  Her  sister  is  worth  ten  of  her,"  said  Soper, 


1  the  experienced.     "Don't  talk  nonsense.     If 
I  Rebecca  was  a  barrack-master's  daughter  (yoa 
don't  know  what  that  means,  I  suppose  ?")  there 
would  never  be  a  scandal  about  her. " 

Russel  was  so  used  to  getting  her  old  ears 
boxed  by  Soper  that  she  submitted  as  usual, 
and  said,  ^'  You  know  best,  my  dear,  of  course. 
That  Moriey's  daughter,  that  Hetty,  will  be  home 
soon,  and  she  will  be  thrown  against  Rebeocau  I 
suppose  yon  will  be  saying  next  that  yon  approve 
of  Mat. '^ 

"  Yes,  I  shall,"  said  Soper.  "  I  have  retired 
from  business,  and  sold  my  connection.  Ill  say 
that.  There  are  girls  and  girls,  and  we  in  ooir 
trade  don't  study  that  enough.  Yes,  IH  say 
Mat,"  said  Soper,  rubbing  her  nose.  "I  don't 
want  to  injure  the  woman's  business  who  bought 
my  school ;  but  I  will  say  as  much  as  /Aa/.'* 

"  Don't  be  angry,  my  dear,"  said  RuaseL 

"  I  shall,  if  I  choose.  Moriey's  daughter  is 
the  best  companion  for  Moriey's  wife." 

"  After  what  she  has  done?"  cried  Rus6<d. 

"What  has  she  done?"  asked  Soper. 

"Outraged  every  law  of  respectability,"  said 
Mrs.  Russel,  stoutly.     '  *  O  Lord  I  look  there.  '^ 

It  was  only  Rebecca  in  her  dressing-gown, 
looking  certainly  very  ghostly. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  she  said,  "is  there  any 
thing  wrong  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Russel ;  "  Miss  Soper  is  hacking 
up  Hetty." 

"And  I  don't  seQ  why  I  should  not,"  said 
Soper;  "the  girl  was  plagued  out  of  her  life, 
and  rebelled.  Morley  had  not  any  money  to 
give  her,  and  she  went  honestly  and  bravely 
away  to  get  money  to  keep  herself  and  to  help 
him.  And  she  went  as  stewardess  on  board  a 
Scotch  steamer ;  and  she  went  as  stewardess  on 
board  an  American  steamer ;  and  she  got  monev ; 
and  she  got  prestige  for  business  habits ;  and  s)ie 
prospered.  She  is  a  noble  soul,  that  is  about 
what  she  is,  and  those  who  decry  her  are  fools" 

"Fool  is  a  strong  word,"  said  Mrs.  BnsseL 
"Come,  tell  the  whole  truth." 

"About  her  shipwrecks?  About  her  hero- 
ism?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Russel. 

"About  the  Lord  Clyde t  Yes,  I  will  tell 
Becky  about  that.  Now,  my  dear,  you  shall 
have  the  very  whole  of  it.  Hetty,  long  a  dis- 
grace to  our  respectable  connection,  in  conse- 
quence of  her — ^a  minister's  daughter — flowering 
herself  sofarastogotoseaasa  stewardess.  In 
our  connection,  my  dear,  as  in  some  others,  we 
never  lower  ourselves  so  fer  as  to  marry  into  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Spurgeon  pointed  out  that  last 
week.  But  we  expect  our  ministers'  daughters 
to  keep  their  rank.  Hettv  Morley  violated  our 
traditions,  and  did  worse. 

"I  am  sure  she  did  no  wrong,"  said  Rebecca. 

"  Oh,  didn't  she?"  said  Soper,  now  venomous. 
"If  there  was  a  Northern  sympathizer  in  this 
world  it  was  Alfred  Morley.  If  any  sect  in 
Catholic  Europe  was  more  united  than  ours  on 
the  subject  of  hatred  to  the  slave-owners  of  the 
South  it  was  ours.  Hartop,  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  engaged,  was  an  open  favorer  of  the 
Northern  States.  What  did  Hetty  do  ?  Flew 
in  the  fiice  of  her  &ther,  her  lover,  and  her  con- 
nection, and  run  the  blockade  into  Charleston." 

"Is  that  all  she  has  done?"  asked  Rebecca. 

"Enough,  too,"  said  Soper,  now  veiy  an£^ 
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indeed.  ''Disgraced  herself  by  taking  service 
as  a  stewardess;  and  then,  on  sentimental 
grounds,  assisting  Jezebels  of  slayery  into  that 
strong-hold  of  alwmination,  Charleston." 

I  ^lieve  that  it  was  the  late  great  and  good 
President  Lincoln  who  first  said  that  you  could 
do  nothing  with  a  woman  when  £er  back  was  up. 
Yon  could  do  nothing  with  Soper  now.  Her 
major  premiss  was  ''Humbug,"  and  she  nerer 
got  to  her  minor,  and  dropped  grammar  in  her 
fury. 

"  That  Lord  Clyde^"  she  said,  "  was  took  for 
blockade  running.  And  Hetty  Morley  was  stew- 
ardess aboard  of  her,  in  the  Clyde.  And  there 
comes  two  ladies,  one  big  with  child.  And  they 
says  mutually  about  one  another:  'My  husbands 
killed,'  one  on  'em  says ;  '  and  hers/  pointing  to 
the  one  in  the  famuy-way,  'he  is  wounded.* 
'Do  you  know  the  danger?'  says  the  skipper. 
'  I  am  uncommon  deep  this  time,  and  they  have 
buUt  a  gun-boat  to  catch  me :  and  I  doubt  I  can't 
takeUdies.'" 

"  Stop  your  story,  Miss  Soper,'*  said  Mrs.  Rns^ 
seL     "  It  8  too  much  for  her. " 

Bebecca,  perfectly  white,  and  a  little  wild,  was 
staring  at  Miss  Soper.  The  experienced  Soper 
looked  at  her  one  instant  and  went  on. 

"  It  won't  hurt  you  to  tell.  It  will  draw  your 
mind  from  what  is  up  stairs.  The  skipper  said, 
'I  can't  take  ladies.'  They  says,  'But  us. 
Think  on  us,'  they  said.  'For  the  memory  of 
your  mother  take  us.'  And  the  one  whose  hus- 
band was  alive  said,  '  She  can't  see  him  again, 
but  I  may  see  my  man.'  And  the  skipper  said, 
'  You  two  will  never  get  through  without  some 
other  women.  I  expect  to  be  took  this  time. 
And  our  stewardess  is  ordered  not  to  go.  I 
won't  trust  myself  with  yon  vrithout  her.'  And 
he  asked  Hetty :  and  Hetty  said  '  Willing. '  And 
she  went ;  and  all  I  say  is,  that  God  went  with 
her.     That  is  what  Hetty  did. " 

"Did  the  two  slave-owning  ladies  get  safe  in?" 
asked  Rebecca. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  violent  emancipationist  Soper, 
triumphantly ;  "  they  did,  thank  God." 

"Thank  God,  also,"  said  Rebecca.  " Tell  us 
the  rest  of  what  Het^  did." 

"Not  much,"  said  Soper,  "except  behaving 
like  an  Englishwoman.  The  Lord  Clyde  was 
deep,  and  touched  the  ground  under  a  battery, 
and  she  was  wounded  in  the  &ce  by  the  splinter 
of  a  shell ;  but  she  stood  to  her  work  plucky  un- 
til the  veiy  last." 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

WAITING    BT    THE    TIDE. 

The  little  tale  is  nearly  told.  A  little  more 
trouble.  A  little  more  heart  gnawing,  weary 
waiting,  and  our  bold  wild  hawk  will  have  been 
purged  from  the  fault,  mainly  brought  on  her  by 
her  old  unsuitable  life,  and  our  once  wild  pere- 
grine shall  be  tamed.  She  shall  stoop  to  the 
master's  wrist  directly ;  no  lure  needed  any  lon- 
ger. No  need  for  jesses,  hood,  or  bell ;  she  shall 
perch  upon  his  wrist,  I  promise  you,  and  tiien 
she  shall  spread  her  pret^  wings  and  fly  away 
across  the  sea  toward  the  morning. 

I  tried  hard  to  make  you  like  her  from  the 
very  first ;  but  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  I  doubt. 


Yet  loye  had  done  for  her  what  law  never  did, 
and  she  was  good«enough  now,  poor  child,  left 
all  alone. 

All  alone!  Why,  no.  She  could  never  be 
alone  any  more  now.  Her  soul  had  been  awak- 
ened in  the  light  of  a  new  dawn,  to  which  the 
flaming  primrose  of  Australian  morning  is  but 
darkness.  The  sentimental  love  and  admiration 
for  one  grayish-headed  man,  now  alone  upon  the 
broad  wdtering  sea,  a  love  which,  fed  on  absence, 
had  wrought  such  a  change  in  her  that  she  found 
her  body  transformed  into  a  temple  of  new  hopes 
and  fears,  new  sympathies  and  anxieties.  She 
was  living^  so  she  cotdd  never  be  alone. 

She  had  money  now,  nearly  £4000.  Mr.  Hag- 
but,  as  one  of  her  father's  executors,  had  done 
better  by  her  than  he  was  absolutely  warranted 
by  law :  of  that  she  never  knew.  "  How  on 
earth,"  said  Lord  Ducetoy  to  her  once,  "  do  you 
manage  to  get  eight  per  cent,  for  your  money  ? 
I  can't."  Haghut  knew.  That  frank,  Ameri- 
canized young  nobleman  consulted  her  often  on 
business  matters  relating  to  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, declaring  that  he  was  certain  that  her  fa- 
ther's genius  for  business  must  haye  descended 
on  her.  The  most  he  made  by  it,  howeyer,  was 
being  loosed  of  £20  for  the  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home. 

For  she  was  waiting  by  the  tide  for  her  man 
at  sea  who  came  not,  and  sent  no  message  or 
sign.  Her  life  was  the  life  of  the  sea-folks  now. 
The  good  Tibbeys  from  Chelsea  had  more  than 
once  come  to  see  her,  and  had  begged  her  to 
come  to  them ;  but  her  answer  was  always  the 
same :  "  That  life  is  dead  and  past  I  am  wait- 
ing by  the  tide,  my  dears,  for  him  who  is  at  sea. 
I  will  never  go  westward  again  into  that  wilder- 
ness. I  wait  upon  the  shore  for  him,  and  I  think 
he  will  come  back  to  me.  If  he  does  not,  I  will 
wait  stUL" 

Cany  and  Mn*  Russel  said  that  poor  Rebecca 
was  moping  herself  to  death  all  alone  down  at 
Limehouse.  Now,  on  the  other  hand.  Miss  Soper, 
whose  father  was  dead,  having  had  a  look  or  two 
at  limehouse,  took  apartments  there,  and,  car- 
rying her  mother  down,  established  herself;  there- 
by emphatically  proving  her  opinion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Walham  Green  and  Limehouse. 
The  split  between  herself  and  Carry  and  Russel 
was  complete. 

"Rebecca,"  said  the  old  schoolmistress,  "is 
worth  the  lot  of  you  put  together.  The  girl  is 
doing  hard  work  and  good  work,  and  I  have  been 
used  to  hard  work  since  I  was  fourteen" — (as, 
indeed,  she  had)^"and  I  am  going  to  do  some 
more  of  it.  Mrs.  Russel,  it  is  the  want  of  hard 
work  which  has  spoiled  my  temper  and  yours ; 
and  it  will  spoil  yours,  too,  Mrs.  Hagbut.'  The 
two  saw  yery  little  of  her  after  this. 

I  am  not  Homer,  and  so  I  can  not  describe 
the  fearful  battles  which  went  on  between  Miss 
Soper  and  Doctor  Bamham,  the  Papist  The 
number  of  times  a  day  which  they  announced 
one  another's  ultimate  destruction  was  something 
fearfuL  But  they  were  excellent  good  friends, 
and  worked  together  admirably,  in  the  little 
sharp  attack  of  cholera  in  that  year ;  partly,  I 
think,  from  jealousy,  to  see  who  could  do  most. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Rebecca  saw  more  of 
her  old  enemy  than  ever  she  had  done  before. 
And  when  she  came  to  compare  Soper's  life  with 
her  own,  she  felt  herself  a  very  worthless  person. 
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The  veiy  Arst  and  parest  pleasure  which  Ke- 
becca  got,  when  she  had  settled  down,  was  a 
certain  school  for  sailors*  children,  got  together 
and  kept  together  by  a  &t  old  woman,  Mrs. 
Frump.  She  founded  it,  she  taught  it  (mainly), 
she  managed  it,  and  she  paid  for  it.  She  was  iL 
Soper  grubbed  out  the  story  about  it ;  and  it  was, 
that  her  son  had  gone  away,  and  had  been  lost 
in  a  **  cyphoon,"  leaving  her  two  infant  children 
to  educate.  And  Mrs.  Frump  had  decided  that 
it  was  best  that  the  children  should  have  com- 
pany. And  BO  the  school  had  grown  from  two 
sailors*  orphans  to  twenty-eight  sailors*  children, 
whose  fathera  might  return,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  not.  And  it  was  by  the  tide-way, 
and  the  Uttle  ones  could  see  the  ships  as  they 
passed  close  by. 

It  was  one  of  those  temporary  schools,  kept 
together  by  the  force  of  character  of  a  single  per- 
son; and  which,  when  God  thinks  fit  to  say  to 
that  person,  **  Well  done,  good  and  fiuthful  serv- 
ant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,*'  break 
up  and  go  to  pieces,  and  are  heai^  of  no  more. 

Yet  their  good  works  live  after  them.  I  am 
not  foolish  enough,  of  course,  to  say  for  an  in- 
stant that  unorganized  schools,  dependent  on 
mere  individuals,  should  in  any  way  take  the 
place  of  organized  schools ;  yet  I  say  thus  much 
about  such  schools  as  this,  which  I  nave  known, 
that  they  have  impressed  a  certain  die  of  char- 
acter on  the  children  taught  there,  and  have  de- 
served well  of  the  state.  Nay,  more :  I  believe, 
that  on  the  last  great  gathering,  when  one  of  the 
founders  and  keepers  of  these  schools  shall  come 
up  for  judgment,  and  the  Great  One  shall  say, 
**  Who  will  speak  for  this  man?**  hundreds  of 
white  hands  >vill  be  held  up  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
their  owners  will  say,  *'Lord,  he  showed  us  the 
way  to  thy  Son,'* 

Well,  that  is  only  my  opinion  about  those 
schools.     We  are  getting  too  serious,  I  fear. 

Bebecca  watched  old  Frump  as  a  cat  watches 
a  mouse.  But  she  was  a  determined  old  girl, 
our  liebecca,  and  intended  to  have  her  wicked 
will  of  Frump.  She  confronted  Frump  in  the 
street  one  day,  and  asked  her  if  she  might  come 
and  teach  in  her  school. 

Frump  eyed  her  over  from  top  to  toe,  and 
said,  "Why?** 

Kebecca  was  perfectly  ready  for  her.  She 
told  Frump  the  whole  of  her  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  and,  in  conclusion,  said,  pitifully, 
** Please,  let  me  help.'* 

**llimiphr'  said  Frump;  "as  a  general  rule 
I  don't  like  Dissenters  round  my  place.  But 
you  have  got  the  right  kind  of  eye,  and  I  know 
Morley.     You  can  come,  if  you  like." 

*'I  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Are  you  fond  of  your  tea,  child?"  asked 
Frump. 

"  Yes,  I  like  it  very  much,'*  said  Rebecca. 

"Then  you  hod  better  come  along  and  have 
some  of  it  with  me,*'  said  Frump. 

And  at  tea  Rebecca  explained  to  Frump  that 
her  father  had  been  a  Dissenter  and  her  mother 
a  Papist.  Frump  was  inclined,  on  the  whole, 
to  look  on  this  in  the  light  of  a  good  cross ;  not 
like  the  orthodox  thing  certainly,  but  not  so  very 
bad.  She  cautioned  Rebecca  carefully  about  the 
expression  of  unorthodox  opinions  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Rebecca  promised  strict  obedience ; 
and  they  became  good  friends. 


So  she  got  among  the  pretty,  innocent  eaflois* 
children,  and  loved  them,  and  worked  diligently 
among  them,  not  only  for  their  own  sweet  8ake<, 
but  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dear  sailor  fiu*  away 
npon  the  wild  sea. 

Another  thing  which  raised  her  8onl  mach  in 
these  times  was  this :  the  ritualisms  of  the  sect 
to  which  she  clung  were  not  bald  and  barren  to 
her  here,  as  they  were  at  Walham  Greeiu  She 
craved  for  light  and  music  in  her  ritual ;  and  to 
some  extent  she  got  it  here.  The  light  was  in 
the  upturned  eyes  of  the  little  congregation,  the 
music  was  got  by  the  nuhing  of  the  wind  and 
the  lapping  of  the  tide  outside  the  chapeL 

But  there  was  a  great  attraction  in  her  cfaapd 
just  now.    A  young  missionary  had  come  home, 
having  lost  his  wife  in  some  wild  attempt  to 
spread  Christianity  in  some  dim  spot  on  the 
Cengr,  where  the  Capuchins  and  Jesnits  bad 
failed  200  years  before.     A  wild  young  man 
with  a  tangled  head,  blazing  black  eyes,  a  bad 
heart-disease,  a  precarious  income  of  £58  a  year, 
and  what  I  choose  to  call  a  golden  fiuth.     This 
young  man  had  gone  through  more  troubles  than 
St.  Paul  himself,  and  had  come  home  to  take 
Morley  8  duty.     Bamham,  the  Papist,  told  Miss 
Soper  that  that  man  was  a  loss  to  tlie  Catfaofie 
Church,  for  that  he  preached  the  Real  Presence, 
as  in  his  language  he  most  certainly  did.     She, 
Soper,  vraB/urious,  but  Dr.  Bamham  was  a  great 
deal  too  strong  for  her,  Soper  not  being  able  from 
her  professions  to  urge  petiiio  principii  agunst 
him,  and  leaving  him  free  to  argue  from  their 
conunon  major. 

Frump,  however,  retired  on  the  lines  of  Tomes 
Vedras,  until  the  country  should  be  wasted  be- 
fore her.  Her  lines  were,  that  young  Jones,  the 
Dissenting  missionary,  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise. 
Which  was  a  safe  thing  to  say. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rather  singular  things  which 
this  tangled-headed  young  man  said  about  the 
necessity  of  baptisni,  the  inconceivable  sm  of 
falling  away  from  grace,  and  the  (practically) 
ultra-Romish  views  of  the  communion,  Rebecca 
loved  to  hear  this  young  man  preach.  For  there 
was  an  earnest  fury  about  every  word  of  hi.s 
which  took  her  heart,  and  his  woiis  carried  with 
them  the  scent  of  the  distant  sea,  the  waves  of 
which  wandered  over  his  dead  wife's  coffin. 

So,  busy  and  active,  yet  perfectly  peaceful,  still 
she  waited  for  Alfred  Morley  beside  the  tide. 
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So  Rebecca  hung  on,  doing  the  work  which 
God  in  his  kindness  had  given  her.  Waiting  by 
the  tide,  month  after  month,  for  a  message  from 
the  sea. 

When  the  wind  was  very  wild,  and  the  rain 
beat  upon  the  glass,  she  would  get  up  and  do 
as  she  had  now  so  often  seen  the  sailors*  wives 
do,  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  her  arms 
tightly  folded ;  thinking  of  the  man  she  loved  at 
sea. 

It  was  a  very  wild  fierce  night  six  months  aft- 
er she  came  there,  and  was  very  late.  She  had 
not  long  come  in,  after  making  one  of  some 
eighty  women  who  had  been  out  in  the  rain 
and  the  wild  weather  to  see  an  accident     C^ 
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tain  Moriarty  had  driven  ^rom  his  moorings  in 
the  gale,  and  caused  an  alarm  as  great  as  if  the 
Ilonses  of  Parliament  were  afire.  Rebecca  had 
ended  with  a  heartj  langh  when  all  things  were 
pnt  straight,  and  had  come  home  to  her  solitary 
Slipper  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  the  wind  was 
very  wild,  and  her  heart  was  very  heavy,  and 
she  ate  her  supper  walking  up  and  down,  and, 
I  am  very  much  afraid,  crying. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  voice  coming  from 
a  figure  which  she  could  not  see,  said,  ^' If  you 
please,  Miss,  old  Job  Partridge,  of  the  Mary 
Ann,  is  mu6h  worse,  and  wants  to  see  you  im- 
mediate." 

**I  wUl  be  with  you  directly,"  said  Eebecca; 
"howferisit?** 

'*  About  a  mile  straight  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  and  it  is  raining  cats,  dogs,  marlin-spikcs, 
and  copper  sheathing,"  said  the  voice. 

**  I  will  be  with  you  in  two  minutes,"  said  Re- 
becca. *'  I  have  been  out  and  got  my  hair  wet, 
and  have  been  drying  it.  Mr.  Moriarty  has  lost 
his  moorings,  but  he  has  been  brought  up  by  a 
hawser  from  the  Elizabeth  now.  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  an  instant.*' 

The  voice  sidd,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
'*  You  will  do,"  and  out  of  the  darkness  came  a 
young  woman  shorter  than  herself,  who  put  her 
two  hands  on  Rebecca's  shoulders,  and  looked 
up,  and  Rebecca  knew  in  an  instant  that  she  was 
looking  on  a  beauty  more  splendid  than  her  own. 

She  was  perfectly  amazed,  and  stammered  out, 
"Is  it,  isit— " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  mv  dear  souL" 

"  Is  it  Iletly  f "  said  Rebecca. 

"  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear.  "Who  else  did  yon 
think  it  was?  Now  have  a  good  look  at  me. 
Look  at  me,"  said  Hetty ;  and  Rebecca  did  so, 
with  fixed  eyes  and  open  month,  for  this  myste- 
rious long-concealed  Hettpr  was  the  strangest 
creature  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life. 

She  was  dressed  in  close-fitting  sailor*8  blue, 
nnd  had  just  taken  a  sailor's  tarpaulin  hat  off  her 
head,  and  shaken  out  her  hair ;  it  was  a  crown 
of  dark  chestnnt.  In  features,  more  particularly 
in  the  quaint,  beautiful  mouth,  tumea  hahitually 
up  at  the  comers,  she  resembled  very  closely  Sir 
Joshua's  Muscipula ;  as  she  shaded  her  great  bar- 
zel  eyes  with  her  hand,  to  get  a  good  look  at  Re- 
becca, Rebecca  saw  that  she  was  like  her  father, 
but  also  like  some  one  she  had  never  seen. 

Rebecca  was  dazed  and  stunned  at  the  appari- 
tion. She  had  loved  beauty  deeply,  and  been 
told  that  Hetty  was  beautiful ;  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  this.  And  where  did  the  girl  get 
that  wondrous,  tender,  pathetic  expression  from, 
almost  as  strange  as  her  beaut}*  ?  Rebecca  soon 
knew  whence  came  that  look. 

"Rebecca,  dear,"  said  Hetty,  "God  is  send- 
ing Jack  and  I  a  little  one.  Will  yon  nurse  me 
until  it  is  bom,  and  I  am  fit  to  go  afloat  again?" 

That  was  all  she  said,  and  Rebecca  said  exact- 
ly nothing  at  all ;  but  she  laughed  such  a  happy 
laugh  that  Hetty  laughed  again ;  and  kissing  her, 
and  shaking  the  rain-drops  from  her  hair,  sat 
down  upon  the  easy-chair  and  demanded  tea. 

The  seed-time  of  Rebecca's  life  had  been  hard 
and  bitter,  but  the  harvest  was  beginning  now. 
Beginning  in  doubt,  trouble,  anxiety,  but  in  deep 
glorious  happiness.  She  was  getting  a  share  in 
the  great  life  which  was  moving  about  her.  The 
ai-rival  of  this  strange,  beautiful  storm-bird  from 
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the  wild  Bca  was  now,  to  her,  a  deeper,  more  in- 
tense pleasure  than  all  the  castles,  broughams, 
opera-boxes,  and  diamonds  that  any  lady  ever 
had  itvthis  world. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  very  fond  of  one  an- 
other," said  Hetty. 

"That  is  quite  my  opinion,"  said  Rebecca. 
"  Where  ha^ve  you  been,  Hetty  ?" 

"Slopping  round,"  said  Hetty.  "I  am  per- 
fectly sick  and  tired  of  these  clipper  ships ;  and 
I  declare  most  positively,  that  when  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  has  happened  I  will  never  put  my 
kit  on  board  of  another.  Jack,  thank  Heaven, 
has  got  one  of  the  old  sort. " 

"  Has  he  got  a  ship?"  said  Rebecca,  eagerly. 

"  Certainly  he  has,"  said  Hetty. 

"And  where  is  Jack  gone?"'  asked  Rebecca. 

"  Callao,  for  orders,"  said  Hetty ;  "  that,  he 
says,  expresses,  in  sailors'  language,  Greek  Kal- 
ends. Ships  cleared  for  CaUao  never  know  where 
they  are  going;  it  may  be  Melbourne,  and  it 
may  be  Hong-Kong— one  as  Kkely  as  the  other. 
I  shall  not  see  him  for  a  year." 

"Are  you  not  impatient?"  asked  Rebetca. 

"  My  good  soul,  if  sailors'  wives  were  to  get 
impatient  they  would  go  mad.  I  have  laid  my 
heart  and  soiu  at  the  feet  of  one  sailor,  and  you 
have  laid  yours  at  the  feet  of  another.  Sailors' 
wives  must  know  how  to  wait  and  suffer.  And 
if  you  have  a  common  religion,  if  you  believe 
that  there  is  no  cloud  at  death  between  you  and 
vour  husband,  yon  can  get  through  any  thing. 
That  is  the  case  between  Jack  and  myself." 

"  Yes,"  siud  Rebecca,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  her  Yes. 

"  Now,"  said  Hetty,  "I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
thing  which  will  make  you  very  angry  and  make 
you  hate  me.  Jack  has  openly  joined  the  Church 
of  England,  and  I  have  gone  with  him." 

"  Why  not,  Hetty  ?"  said  Rebecca,  turning  he> 
face  to  Hetty. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Hetty.  "  Why,  of  all  the 
indiscretions  I  ever  committed,  this  is  the  worst. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  have  been." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Rebecca. 

"Because  yon  would  cut  the  last  ground  from 
under  my  fotner's  feet  Rebecca,  you  have  a 
noble  soul  committed  to  your  care,  for  which  you 
will  have  to  answer  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Follow  him — do  not  lead  him.  A  led  man  is  an 
ill  thing.     I  have  been  to  sea,  and  I  know. " 

Here  there  was  an  interraption :  Mrs.  Tryon 
stood  at  the  door. 

"  Now  then,  Miss  Tumer ;  you  are  talking  her 
to  death.  Het,  old  girl,  how  are  you  ?  Yon  did 
right  to  come  home  to  Miss  Tumer  and  I,  though 
Miss  Tumer  is  a  fool." 

"I  have  known  that  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Rebecca,  quietly ;  for  Mrs.  Tryon  had  called  her 
a  fool  in  a  way  which  did  not  give  offense. 
There  are  different  ways  of  calling  people  fools. 

"  Where  is  vour  man  gone?"  said  Mrs.  Trj^on 
to  Hetty. 

"  To  Caflao  for  orders,"  said  Hetty. 

"He  is  a  fool,  and  you  were  a  fool  for  letting 
him  go,"  said  Tryon. 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear  soul,"  said 
Hetty.     *  *  You  may  think  it  fine,  but  we  do  not. " 

"  Is  he  going  through  the  Straits  or  round  the 
Horn  ?"  asked  Tiyon. 

"Round  the  Horn,"  said  Hetty.  "  His  ship 
would  never  beat  through  the  Straits,  she  is  bad 
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to  get  about  I  did  not  like  his  crew  myself. 
Too  many  Malays.  I  don't  like  it  altogether, 
and  the  ship  is,  I  donbt,  wet ;  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, Mrs.  Tiyon,  she  is  extremely  oyer-sparred. 
Why,  Jack  told  me  himself  that  she  haa  broke 
her  main-yard  lift  by  sheer  rolling,  and  dropped 
it  on  to  the  slings." 

''Those  iron  lifts  are  all  mbbish,*'  said  Mrs. 
Tryon. 

'*I  know  that," said  Hetty;  **but  that  does 
not  make  amends  for  Jack^s  canying  on  round 
the  Horn  with  iron  lifts.  And  his  ship's  bows 
are  too  far  aft,  so  that  she  don't  seem  as  though 
she  would  lift  well  with  a  reefed  foresail,  when 
she  is  going  before  it.  As  for  Uying  her  to  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  my  dear,  if  I  was  on  board  of  her 
when  Jack  proposed  to  do  it  I  should  get  out 
and  walk." 

"Look  at  her,"  said  Tryon,  quietly. 

It  was  Rebecca  to  whom  she  called  attention. 
She  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  floor  with  her  head 
on  a  hassock.  **  Pretty  sweet,"  said  Tiyon. 
**  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  Morley,  dear  ?" 

"Speak  very  low,"  said  Hetty.  "Pa  has 
gone  on  to  Patagonia  in  the  Eliza.  And  the 
iSydney  Herald  says  that  they  are  all  dead." 

"  You  don't  believe  it,  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Try- 
on. 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  said  Hetty.  "  Jack  says 
that  he  don't  believe  a  thingamy  of  it." 

This  is  the  way  religious  sailors'  wives  talk 
confidentially,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Of  course 
they  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  they  do  it 

"I  don't  believe  a  solitary  word  of  it,"  said 
Tryon.  "But  that  Patagonian  coast  is  a  awful 
bad  'un.  Look  how  sweet  she  sleeps,  pretty 
love,  pretty  dear!" 
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A  MESSAOB  FBOX  THE  SEA. 

There  came  a  long  time  now  while  Rebecca 
nnd  Hetty  abode  together  like  Ruth  and  Naomi. 
But  all  danger  to  Rebecca  was  over  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  necessity  greater  than  her  own.  Her 
own  self  was  dead  and  ended,  and  she  had  three 
others,  Morley,  Hetty,  and  Hartop ;  not  to  men- 
tion three  dozen  others  in  the  swarming,  seafar- 
ing population  all  around  her. 

To  lose  sight  of  self  utterly  for  one  moment  is 
to  have  lived  for  one  moment. 

Rebecca  lived  much  now,  for  she  never  had 
time  to  think  of  herself  at  all.  And  the  very 
person  who  took  her  away  from  herself  most  was 
that  bonny,  shrewd,  beautiful  Hetty. 

Mrs.  Tryon  had  a  fight  with  Hetty  about  her 
treatment  of  Rebecca ;  but  after  a  long  engage- 
ment of  an  hour  Tiyon  retired,  with  all  her 
masts  shot  away  (but  with  her  colors  flying), 
leaving  Hetty  the  victor.  As  I  can  not,  from 
want  of  space,  give  an  account  of  the  whole  of 
this  great  battle,  I  wiU  give  the  last  part  of  it ; 
so  that  ex  pede  Herculem,  the  reader  may  judge 
what  the  beginning  of  the  fight  was  like. 

•*  You  worry  the  girl  so,"  said  Tryon. 

"I  want  to,"  said  Hetty.  "I  want  to  take 
her  out  of  herself,  and  make  her  think  of  me, 
not  of  my  father." 

*«Why?" 

♦'  Because  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  my 


lather  is  In  heaven,"  said  Hetty.     "The  So- 
ciety are  getting  very  anxious." 

"But  sending  her  theee  errands  in  such 
weather,"  said  Mrs. Tryon ;  "you  will  kill  her.*' 

"  She  is  not  made  of  sugar,"  said  Hetty. 

Rebecca  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  bow  much  Hetty  meant  to  attend 
to  Mrs.  Tryon,  she  said  to  Rebecca,  cooDy : 

"I  want  sardines  for  my  supper.  I  am  to 
have  every  thing  I  fiincy,  and  I  fancy  tliem. 
And  the  sardines  at  the  comer  shop  are  no- 
thing but  pilchards,  and  taste  of  hair-oil.  Go 
up  the  street,  and  get  a  box  of  the  small  ones 
at  EUnses." 

And  Rebecca  went  out  into  the  rain  again, 
without  one  word. 

"  I  call  it  shamefol  usage,"  said  Mrs.  Ti^-on. 

"  It  is  the  system  I  mean  to  pursue  with  her," 
said  Hetty,  coolly. 

When  Rebecca  came  back  with  the  sardines 
Hetty  called  her  to  her. 

"  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Tryon  has  been  saying  that 
if  I  tiy  you  as  I  do  you  will  lose  your  love  for 
me.     Is' that  so?" 

"  She  must  be  perfectly  foolish,"  said  Rebec- 
ca, sharply.  "I  wish  you  would  try  me  more. 
You  don't  think  it,  Hetty  ?" 

"  Not  L  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  ttrnth.  If 
sailors'  wives  Drood  and  think  of  nothing  but 
themselves  and  their  husbands  they  wiU  go  mad. 
Unless  you  are  busy  you  will  never  be  happy.  I 
have  no  letter  from  Jack,  from  Valparaiso." 

"  And  I  have  none  from  Alfred.*^ 

"  Self  again.  Yon  shoiUd  think  of  me,  not 
of  my  father.  I  told  you  that  pa  was  gone  to 
Patagonia,  and  you  don't  suppose  that  there  are 
letter-boxes  there.  You  should  think  about 
we." 

But  Rebecca  cried  very  much  Indeed,  and  Het- 
ty let  her  alone  for  a  little. 

" Becky,  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  "get  me  to 
bed,  and  send  for  Doctor  Wamfbri.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  ill"  And  Rebecca  got  her  to  bed  and 
sent  for  the  doctor. 

Meanwhile  Hetty  had  leaned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  weeping  silently.  "  Father  and  Jack  both 
together.  O  God,  in  thine  infinite  mercy,  judge 
me  not  too  heavily  I" 

On  the  morrow,  Hetty,  Ij'ing  in  the  same  bed 
where  Mr.  Turner  had  died,  and  watching  the 
ships  pass  up  and  down  the  river,  lay  with  a 
brave  boy  on  her  bosom,  and  was  quite  quiet 
and  well,  saying  very  little  indeed. 

Presently  came  Mrs.  Tryon  with  a  piece  of 
news  which  she  imparted  to  Rebecca.  "Jack 
Hartop  has  lost  his  ship." 

Rebecca  was  so  puzzled  by  the  news  that  she 
found  herself  wondering  whether  Jack  Hartop 
had  dropped  his  ship  down  an  area  railings,  or 
lost  it  at  cards,  or  left  it  accidentally  in  a  railway 
carriage,  or  gone  on  shore  forgetfully  and  let  it 
sail  away  by  itself  into  unknown  seas;  when 
Mrs.  Tryon  said,  sharply : 

"  Yon  are  wool-gathering.  Don't  do  it  He 
has  lost  his  ship  on  Cape  Northumberland,  and 
his  certificate  with  it" 

"It  will  kill  her,"  said  Rebecca. 

"  Yes,  if  she  is  told.  But  she  must  not  be. 
Now  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  /  understand,"  said  Rebecca,  and  Mrs. 
Tryon  walked  out 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Hetty  was  well 
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enough  to  be  told  any  thing  aboat  Hartop's  mis- 
Iiap*  It  was  a  much  longer  time  before  Kebec- 
ca  said  one  word  to  her  about  it. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do.  God  solyed 
the  problem  for  her  ultimately,  in  this  way : 

Hetty  had  got  about,  on  the  wharf,  and  by 
the  river,  with  her  baby,  impressing  on  the  new- 
ly-fonned  retina  of  that  young  gentleman  the 
images  of  ships.  Otherwise  the  life  went  on 
among  the  sailors*  wires  left  waiting  for  some 
who  came  back  hearty  and  well ;  for  some  who 
came  back  broken,  though  as  dear  as  ever; 
and  Tor  some  who  never  came  back  at  all.  It 
had  come  on  to  rain  one  evening,  and  Rebecca 
caught  Hetty  on  the  wharf,  and  pulled  her  into 
the  hou^ 

**  I  have  news,'*  said  Rebecca. 

"You  need  not  trouble  to  say  that,  Becky," 
said  Hetty.     "  Is  it  pe  or  Jack  ?'* 

''Jack,"  said  Rebecca.  ''He  has  lost  his 
ship  and  been  court-martialed." 

"Then  he  is  not  dead?"  said  Hetty. 

"  Not  he,"  said  Rebecca. 

"  Has  Jack  lost  his  certificate  ?"  asked  Hetty. 

"  No,  Hetty.  Hetty,  be  quiet  and  I  will  tell 
you  every  thing.     Hetty,  listen,  and  be  quiet." 

"  I  am  quite  quiet, ' '  said  Hetty.  '  *  If  Jack  is 
alive  and  well,  what  care  I  ?  You  say  that  he 
has  not  lost  his  certificate.  If  they  had  dared 
to  take  it  away  I  would  have  tweaked  Dr. 
Deane's  nose  till  they  renewed  it." 

"  But  I  have  to  read  you  something,"  said  Re- 
becca. 

"  Yon  had  better  read  it  then,"  said  Hetty. 

Rebecca  read,  in  a  very  fluttering  voice,  from 
a  newspaper,  The  Melbourne  Argus : 

"The  Board  which  sat  on  Captain  Hartop, 
of  the  ship  Flying  Cloud,  have  reported. 

"  It  appears  that  Captain  Hartop  was  keeping 
his  due  course,  when,  being  warned  by  the  sud- 
den fall  of  the  mercuiy,  he  made  for  sea,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  calm  which  preceded  the  hur- 
ricane which  has  devastated  our  southern  shores, 
he  was  unable  to  get  way  on  his  ship.  After  the 
cyclone  struck  her  of  course  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  saving  her.  Up  to  this  point  the  Board 
consider  that  Captain  Hartop's  conduct  was 
most  seamanUke — " 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,  quoth  the  gallipot," 
said  Hetty,  quietly.  "  If  Jack  could  not  fiddle 
liis  ship  out  of  any  thing  in  reason,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  man  wno  could. " 

' '  After  the  ship  struck  on  the  reef  under  Cape 
Northumberland,  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hartop 
was  beyond  all  praise  for  which  they  can  find 
words.  His  personal  prestige  among  his  sailors 
seems  to  have  been  so  great  that  on  this  terrible 
night  they  passed  qntetly  into  the  boats,  in  the 
calmer  water  in  the  lee  of  tbb  reef,  without  no- 
ticing tliat  he  himself  had  remained  ^vith  his 
fii-st  mate.  Green — " 

"I  shall  not  discharge  that  young  man,"  said 
Hetty,  with  a  slight  flutter  in  her  voice;  "go 
on,  Rebecca.    Jack,  Jack,  you  are  a  sailor!" 

" — In  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
chance  of  saving  any  tiling  for  the  underwriters 
in  case  of  the  gale  moderating,  taking  his  chance 
of  ffH'imming  on  shore.  The  Board  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  their  opinion  is  that 
during  this  unhappy  wreck,  and  in  the  long 
march  between  the  place  of  the  wreck  and  the 


nearest  settlement.  Captain  Hartop  conducted 
himself  from  first  to  last  like  a  splendid  British 
sailor." 

"Of  course  Jack  did,"  said  Hetty,  quietly. 
' '  Do  not  /  know  him  ?  Jack  is  a  man  of  pluck 
and  energy.  Jack  is  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him. 
I  suppose  his  owners  will  give  him  another  ship 
at  once,  after  that  report.  If  t^ey  don't,  I  will 
spend  a  little  time  at  their  office  not  very  pleas- 
antly for  them." 

And  she  looked  Rebecca  straight  in  the  face 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  And  Rebecca  was  deep- 
ly puzzled. 

"  Well,  and  so  that  is  the  whole  of  it,  is  it?" 
said  Hetty.  "  I  am  glad  that  beast  of  a  ship  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  without  drowning  Jack 
or  any  of  the  men.  Is  there  any  thing  more  to 
tell?'^ 

Rebecca  was  getting  more  and  more  puzzled. 
"  Has  she  a  heart  at  all?"  she  said  to  herself. 

"Yes,  Hetty,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  tell  it.    The  Panama  route — " 

There  was  no  need  to  say  more,  or  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  no  Het^  had  a  heart.  The 
door  opened  quickly,  and  in  the  open  doorway 
stood  Jack  Hartop. 

Hetty  stood  up  and  spread  out  her  ten  fingers 
toward  him.  In  less  than  a  second  her  pretty 
arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  hugging 
her  like  a  bear.  She  said,  "Love,  love,  love," 
and  he  said,  "Darling,  darling,  darling,"  which 
is  folly  the  most  incurable.  But  if  you  will  bring 
me  any  gentleman  who  will  affirm  on  his  oath 
that  he  has  never  made  a  fool  of  himself  to  the 
same  extent,  I  will  poUtcly  decline  that  gentle- 
man's acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

AKOTHEB  ME88AGB  FROM  THB  SEA. 

The  life  thus  enriched  by  two  whom  she  loved 
went  smoothly  on  for  Rebecca.  Not  cheerfully, 
for  there  came  no  word  of  Mr.  Morley  at  all. 
Hetty  and  Hartop  spoke  continually  about  him, 
always  pleasantly.  When  it  was  hot,  Hetty 
would  say,  "I  doubt  he  is  cold,  poor  dear,  there 
where  he' is ;"  and  Hartop  would  say,  "Ay,  it  is 
winter  there  now. "  At  dinner  Hetty  might  say, 
"  I  doubt  he  has  no  lamb  and  green  *peas  to-day, 
poor  man;"  and  Hartop  would  say,  "No,  he 
will  be  having  mainly  fish  and  seal  beef  for  his 
dinner.    It  is  not  bad,  but  not  so  good  as  this." 

So  they  would  talk  to  her,  keeping  his  image 
perpetually  before  her  mind,  they  both  having 
given  up  all  hope. 

They  kept  from  her  the  news  that  the  mission- 
ary ship  had  been  lost,  but  that  a  few  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  heard  to  be  alive  three  months 
after.  They  kept  from  her  their  knowledge  of 
the  bitter,  hopeless  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  Het- 
ty had  so  persistently  forced  on  her  the  maxim 
that  sailors'  wives  must  not  fret,  that  she  be- 
lieved her,  and  abode  in  quiet,  busy,  and  not 
mihappy,  ignorant  of  the  chances  of  the  sea. 

But  day  by  day  it  became  evident  to  her  thnt 
Jack  Hartop  was  grpwing  to  be  a  person  of  great 
consequence  among  a  certain  great  and  ix)werful 
society.  Her  father  had  belonged  to  this  society, 
and  she  had  been  to  a  May  meeting  of  it,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  certain  great  earl ;  and  one  day 
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in  these  times  she  found  thi3  same  earl,  whom 
she  knew  by  sight,  talking  eagerly  and  familiarly 
with  Jack  llartop. 

She  heard  him  say,  "  It  is  certainly  a  splendid 
offer — a  splendid  offer.  And  as  a  sailor,  Mr. 
llartop,  you  think  that  the  yacht  is  big  enough." 

*' Bless  you,  my  lord,  I  would  sail  her  any 
where!  Two  hundred  and  eighty  tons! — why, 
she  is  a  frigate." 

'*  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Lord  Dncetoy, 
who  is  not  even  a  subscriber,  and  a — " 

At  this  moment  Bebecca  passed  with  a  slight 
bow  and  went  on. 

''  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?"  said  Lord  S. 

"Miss  Turner." 

"Oh;  1  was  saying  that  it  seems  singular  that 
a  mere  sportsman  like  Loxd  Docetoy  should  in- 
terest himself  BO  deeply  in  a  cause  like  this,  as  to 
lend  his  yacht  and  her  stores,  and  offer  to  pay  a 
picked  crew  out  of  his  own  pocket,  on  condition 
of  your  commanding  the  expedition." 

"My  lord,"  said  Hartop,  "it  is  easily  ac- 
counted  for.  Lord  Ducetoy  is  cousin  to  Miss 
Turner,  who  has  just  passed,  and  Lord  Ducetoy 
was  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  her  father 
for  saving  his  property  from  the  Philpott  smash. " 

"  But  what  has  Miss  Turner  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Morley,  and 
she  does  not  know  what  you  and  I  do." 

"God  help  her  in  her  grief!"  said  Lord  S., 
raising  his  hat  solemnly. 

"Amen,"  said  Jack  Hartop. 

"  When  can  yon  sail  ?" 

**  Well,  in  consequence  of  this  offer  of  Lord 
Dncetoy's,  I  can  get  to  sea  in  a  week.  If  they 
are  alive,  they  owe  their  lives  to  Lord  Ducetoy. 

"  Under  God,"  said  Lord  S. 

"  Under  God,  I  mean,"  said  Jack.  "  But  he 
has  saved  us  in  one  way  or  another  two  months 
of  valuable  time." 

"It  is  really  so.** 

"  By-the-by,  my  lord.  Miss  Turner  is  to  know 
nothing  of  Ix>rd  Ducetoy's  gifL" 

" Indeed!  Was  there  ever  any  tenderness  in 
that  quarter?" 

* '  Oh,  never,  I  think.  He  lost  his  heart  effect- 
ually in  America,  before  be  ever  saw  her.  But 
he  has  a  profound  admiration  for  her." 

"Is  Mrs.  Hartop  going ?"  said  Lord  S. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  loM,  she  is  going.  You  may  be 
quite  certain  that  she  could  not  keep  her  liand 
out  of  a  thing  of  this  kind." 

"  God  go  with  her !"  said  Lord  S.,  and  so  they 
parted. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  Hetty  to  her,  next  morning, 
"Jack  has  got  another  ship." 

"A  good  one?" 

' '  A  splendid  one.  A  missionary  ship.  United 
Missionary  Society.  The  U.  M.  S.  have  picked 
him  out     And  I  am  going  too." 

"  I  wish  I  was,"  said  Kebecca ;  "  but  I  am  so 
glad  for  Jack.  I  can  not  go,  for  Alfred  might 
come  while  I  was  away,  and  would  be  very  sorry 
to  miss  me." 

Hetty  went  quietly  out  of  the  room,  humming 
ft  tune,  as  if  to  fetch  something,  went  up  stairs, 
and  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  fury  and  tem- 
pest of  tears.  She  beUeved— as  we  all  did — that 
she  was  bound  on  a  quest  for  some  relic  or 
remnant  of  the  dead,  left  carelessly  by  wolf  or 
the  hardly  less  cruel  savage. 

Jack,  however,  had  given  his  orders  that  Hetty 


was  to  be  ready  in  six  days,  and  so  there  was 
fine  stitching,  and  sewing,  and  shopping,  witli 
not  much  time  to  talk  about  matters.  The  jacht 
had  come  round  from  Cowes.  It  was  to  sail  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Friday,  all  day  long,  Belwoca 
was  working  in  Hetty's  cabin.  She  thoo|^t  to 
herself,  "What  a  beautiful  place!"  Indeed  it 
was,  for  it  was  the  cabin  which  Lord  Dncetoy 
had  decorated  for  his  young  wife. 

She  heard  Lord  Ducetoy*s  voice  in  the  main 
cabin,  and  a  lady's  voice  who  talked  to  him. 
She  could  not  help  hearing. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  quite  agree'with 
you ;  by  giving  up  our  cruise  the  society  gains 
two  months.     I  do  not  regret" 

"  But  I  had  her  decorated  for  yon,  lofe — onlv 
for  Channel  work :  and  she  is  going  to  the  ocean.^' 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  J>acetoy,  "  I  frankly  and 
freely  give  my  decoiatioBa  to  the  ocean.  My 
huslMind  has  done  a. generous  and  a  beautifiil 
deed,  for  the  sake  of  a  noble  woman ;  that  b 
worth  all  decorations  to  me." 

They  did  not  know  she  was  on  board,  and  they 
did  not  see  her ;  but  she  heard  them,  and  after  a 
time  understood  what  Lady  Dncetoy  meant  She 
hid  from  them,  and  it  was  only  after  the  schooner 
had  sailed  that  she  knew  that  the  noble  woman, 
spoken  of  by  Lady  Ducetoy,  was  no  other  than 
her  own  sell 

Hetty  dismissed  her  very  early  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  On  the  wharf  was  a  crowd  of  the 
strangest  people— a  bishop,  Lord  S.,  and  Lord 
Ducetoy  foremost — ^to  see  the  schooner  depart 
The  tug  caught  the  schooner's  han'ser,  and  she 
went  out  through  the  mist  into  the  Kent  and 
Essex  sunlight     And  that  was  over. . 

Ducetoy  and  the  bishop  were  with  Kebecca  as 
the  vessel  founded  the  turn  in  thb  riyer.-  "Be- 
becca,"  said  Lord  Ducetoy,  *  *  could  we  have  sent 
two  better  ones  to  seek  him  ?" 

"To  seek  whom?" 

"Morley.** 

"Is  he  dead?" 

" They  are  gone  to  see,"  said  Lord  Dncetoy; 
"it  has  been  kept  from  you." 

Rebecca  stood  amazed,  but  quite  quiet. 

"My  dear  lady, "  said  the  bishop ;  "  this  mat- 
ter has  been  kept  from  yon  by  a  consultation  of 
many  men.  We  are  very  anxious  about  Morley, 
and  s6me  of 'us' believe  that  there  is  no  hope.  'l 
am  not  of  those  who  think  there  is  no  hope.  For 
I  most  entirely  think  that  God  has  a  great  work 
in  hand  for  Morley,  and  that  Morley  has  not  been 
taken  to  his  rest  yet.  I  may  be  wrong — ^who  can 
judge  God's  ways  ? — ^but,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
believe  that  you  will  live  to  see  Morley  by  your 
side  again,  doing  God  s  work  with  your  assist- 
ance." 

"Meanwhile?"  said  Rebecca,  calmly. 

"Meanwhile,"  said  the  bishop,  calmly,  "do 
as  you  are  doing.  If  you  are  not  to  meet  him 
again  on  earth,  you  are  rendering  yourself  more 
fit  to  meet  him  m  heaven.]' 

For  the  next  nine  months  the  inhabitants  of 
Limehouse  got  familiarized  to  a  tall  and  splen- 
didly beautiful  young  lady,  always  dressed  in 
black,  who  walked  perpetuallv  about  among  the 
poor,  followed  by  a  little  withered  lady  in  gray, 
who  carried  her  basket,  and  did  what  the  tall 
young  lady  told  her  with  never  one  murmur. 
These  two  were  Rebecca  and  Miss  Soper,  for  Re- 
becca had  conquered  and  vanquished  her  Soper. 
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Said  Soper  to  Bebecca  once,  in  these  times, 
^'  Beckj,  I  tried  to  find  out  the  secret  of  living 
to  God ;  and  I  failed,  antil  you  showed  it  to  me. 
Who  showed  it  to  you?" 

"  Moriey,"  said  Rebecca. 

Kine  months ;  and  hope  growing  dead  as  time 
went  on«  Hope  of  Moriey  utterly  gone  now  to 
her,  but  not  to  others. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  class  of  girls  one  day, 
when  the  bishop  came  in,  and  touched  her  on 
the  shoulder.  Bebecca,  although  a  dissenter,  i 
had  that  love  and  reverence  for  this  bishop  which, 
I  believe,  is  common  to  all  sects  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  with  -her 
black  lace  shawl  drooping  from  one  shoulder, 
and  bowed  deeply.  And  the  young  dissenters 
stared  open-eyed  at  the  spectacle  of  a  real  bishop 
talking  to  Teacher. 

"  I  have  news  from  the  sea,"  said  the  bishop ; 
holding  out  his  left  hand. 

"  Good  or  bad,  my  lord?"  said  Rebecca. 

"  That  is  what  I  can  not  make  out,"  said  the 
bishop.  "We  have  heard  from  Hartop.  He 
has  recovered  two,  but  believes  Moriey  to  be 
alive  ten  miles  to  the  northward.  Until  we  get 
his  letter  we  know  nothing." 

"And  when  shall  we  get  his  letter?*'  asked 
Rebecca. 

*  *  Well, "  said  the  bishop,  "  he  only  allows  him- 
self ten  days  for  exploration ;  and  so  it  comes  to 
this  that  he  will  bring  his  own  letter." 

'*Then  the  news  about  Mr.  Moriey  will  be 
brought  by  Hartop  and  Hetty?"  she  said. 

"  That  is  exactly  t'ae  case,"  said  the  bishop. 

One  summer's  night — ^it  was  half  past  eleven 
— ^Rebecca  was  sitting  up  at  some  of  ner  charity 
accounts,  when  she  heaid  a  step  on  the  stair  and 
sat  rigid. 

She  knew  it  was  Hetty's,  Hetty  came  very 
quickly  up  the  stair,  threw  open  the  door  in  all 
her  full  beauty,  fresh  from  the  sea,  bareheaded, 
Avith  the  very  salt  on  her  hair.  And  Rebecca 
gave  a  loud  wild  cry,  inarticulate,  yet  meaning 
much, /br  she  saw  that  Hetty  was  not  in  maum- 
ing,  Pfot  one  solitary  scrap  of  black  about  her. 
A  great  deal  of  pink  ribbon,  certainly ;  sailors 
love  it,  and  so  their  wives  wear  it. 

"Becky,  my  sweet -heart,"  she  said,  "you 
must  keep  yourself  cooL" 


"Is  there  news?"  said  Rebecca. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  news, 
Becky, "  said  Hettv.  *  *  But  if  you  mean  that  we 
have  found  pa,  and  got  pa,  and  brought  pa  home, 
and  that  pa  is  standing  outside  the  door  waiting 
to  come  in,  why  I  say  you  are  right."  And  she 
sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  door,  and  beat  hei- 
knees,  and  cried. 

It  was  actually  true.  From  the  lonely  cavern 
on  the  ocean  shore,  death,  in  whose  jaws  he  had 
lived  so  long,  had  given  him  up  to  love.  It 
seemed  incredible,  even  to  Hetty  now,  but  there 
was  her  frizzled  hair  smothered  in  Rebecca's, 
and  she  laughed  and  believed. 

The  news  of  the  safety  of  Moriey  had  been 
known  in  London  before  Rebecca  knew  it  The 
Society  had  met,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  Mr.  Moriey  should  be  requested  to  accept 
the  mission  to  Honawoora  as  soon  as  his  health 
would  permit.  The  offer  came  to  him  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  and  he  answered  that  his  health 
was  in  perfect  order,  and  that  the  sooner  he  went 
the  better.  He  wanted  three  weeks  to  be  mar- 
ried in,  and  then  he  was  ready. 

One  day,  three  weeks  after  this,  Soper,  Lord 
Ducetoy,  Mr.  Spicer,  Lord  S.,  the  little  Popish 
doctor,  Mrs.  Russel,  the  two  Tibbeys,  Mr.  Akin, 
Mr.  Hagbnt,  and  Carry,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  new  friends,  unnamed  in  this  story,  went  to 
see  the  great  missionary  ship,  Eirene,  pass  by  out 
on  her  glorious  expedition.  As  she  passed  they 
cheered,  as  surely  no  people  ever  cheered  before, 
for  on  her  quarter-deck  stood  Moriey  and  Re- 
becca, Jack  Hartop  and  Hetty. 

They  went  away  to  the  work  which  Grod  had 
found  them  to  do.  Whether  they  lived  long  and 
died  happy,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  or 
whether  they  had  many  children  or  few,  is  no- 
thing to  us.  God  fitted  these  four  people  for 
certain  work  in  this  world,  and  three  of  them  had 
to  wait  till  the  fourth  was  fit  to  join  them.  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  Rebecca  was  made  ready 
for  the  others.  Rebecca's  difficulties  have  been 
so  continually  before  one,  that  some  might  think 
I  ought  to  call  my  stoiy  Rebecca.  But  I  think, 
if  you  please,  that  in  honor  of  the  young  lady, 
the  reputation  of  whose  deeds  kept  Rebecca  firm, 
I  will  call  my  story  after  its  real  heroine,  Hetty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DOES  Nature  sympathize  with  dis- 
aster ?  Of  all  poets'  fancies,  that 
is  the  most  foolish.  Is  "  the  wind  to 
be  howling  in  turret  and  tree"  when- 
ever disaster,  and  sin,  and  terror  are 
walking  abroad?  We  should  have 
fine  weather,  I  trow,  were  that  the 
case. 

The  crystal  purity  of  a  perfect  even- 
ing at  the  end  of  April  was  settling 
down  over  the  beautiful  valley  which 
lies  between  Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Longmynd  rolled 
its  great  sheets  of  grouse  mere  and 
scarps  of  rock  up,  fold  beyond  fold ; 
while,  on  the  other,  the  sharp  peak  of 
Caradoc  took  the  evening,  and  smiled 
upon  his  distant  brother,  the  cowering 
Plinlimmon  ;  while  Plinlimmcwi,  in  the 
West,  with  silver  infant  Severn  stream- 
ing down  his  bosom,  watched  the  sink- 
ing sun  after  Caradoc  and  Longmynd 
had  lost  it :  and  when  it  sank,  blazed 
out  from  his  summit  a  signal  to  his 
brother  watchers,  and,  wrapping  him- 
self in  purple  robes,  slept  in  majestic 
peace. 

Down  below  m  the  valley,  »nong 
the  meadows,  the  lanes,  and  the  fords, 
it  was  nearly  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as 
it  was  aloft  on  the  mountain-tops ;  and 
under  the  darkening  shadows  of  the 
rapidly  leafing  elms,  you  could  hear,  it 


was  so  still,  the  cows  grazing  and  the 
trout  rising  in  the  river.  Day  was  yet 
alive  in  some  region  alofl  in  the  air, 
loftier  than  the  summits  of  Plinlimmon 
or  Caradoc,  for  the  democratic  multi- 
tude of  the  stars  had  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  show  themselves  through  the 
train  of  glorious  memories  which  the 
abdicated  king  had  lef^  behind  him. 
The  curfew  came  booming  up  the  val- 
ley sleepily,  and  ceased.  It  was  a  land 
lapped  in  order  and  tradition;  good 
landlord,  good  tenants,  well-used  la 
bourers,  if  ever  the«  were  such  in  late 
years  in  England.  Surely  a  land  of 
peace! 

Who  comes  here,  along  the  path, 
through  the  growing  clover?  Who  is 
this  woman  who  walks  swiftly,  bare- 
headed under  the  dew  ?  Who  is  this 
strange-looking  woman,  with  an  Indian 
shawl  half-fallen  off  her  shoulders,  with 
clenched  fists,  one  of  which  she  at  times 
beats  on  her  beautiful  head  ?  Can  it  be 
Mrs.  Evans,  of  the  Castle,  or  her  ghost? 
Or  is  it  her  in  the  flesh,  and  has  she 
gone  mad  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  put  to  one 
another  by  a  young  pair  of  lovers,  who 
watched  her  from  beneath  a  plantation 
where  they  were  innocently  rambling. 
The  young  man  said,  "That  is  a  queer 
sight  for  a  fellow  courting,"  and  the 
young  woman  said,  "There  was  too 
much   love-making  there^  I   doubt." 
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And  the  young  man  said, ''  How  about 
the  banns  next  Sunday?"  And  the 
young  woman  said,  '*  Have  your  own 
way  about  it,  and  don't  plague  me," 
which,  I  suppose,  meant  "  Yes." 

We  must  follow  this  awful,  swift- 
walking  figure  of  poor  Mrs.  Evans, 
and  watch  her. 

She  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
woman,  in  exact  age  forty-one,  with 
that  imperial,  dome-like  head,  and 
splendid  carriage  of  that  same  head, 
which  the  Merionethshire  people  say 
is  a  speciality  of  the  Merediths,  though 
I  have  seen  it  elsewhere.'  If  you  had 
told  her  that  she  had  Celtic  blood  in 
her  veins,  she  would  probably  have 
denied  it ;  but  she  was  certainly  be- 
having in  a  most  Celtic  manner  now. 
Anything  more  un- Norman  than  her 
behaviour  now  cannot  be  conceived. 
Thelow,  inarticulate  moans  ~the  moans 
which  mean  so  much  more  than  speech 
— the  wild,  swift  walk,  the  gesticulation, 
the  clenched  fists,  all  told  of  Celtic  ex- 
citability ;  yet  she  was  no  Celt.  It  is 
only  the  old,  stale  story  of  Hibemis 
ipsis  Hiberniores,  She  was  behaving 
like  a  Celt  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  among  them;  but  there 
was  a  depth  of  anger  and  fury  in  her 
heart  which  must  have  come  from  the 
conquering  race. 

As  she  neared  her  husband's  castle, 
she  grew  more  calm,  adjusted  her 
shawl,  and  put  her  hair  straight ;  for 
she  feared  him,  gentle  as  he  was.  His 
would  have  lain  down  so  that  she 
should  walk  over  him ;  but  he  would 
have  been  angry  with  her  had  he  seen 
her  in  her  late  disorder.  And  she  had 
never  seen  his  wrath  but  once,  and 
that  was  towards  his  own  son;  and  she 
did  not. care  to  face  it,  for  it  was  as 
deep  and  as  passionate  as  his  love.  So 
she  boimd  up  her  hair,  left  off  clench- 
ing her  fists,  pulled  her  shawl  straight, 
and,  stepping  in  by  the  flower-garden, 
kt  herself  in  by  the  postern,  and  ap- 
peared before  him,  as  he  stalked  up 
and  down  the  library. 


"  Is  it  over,  darling  of  my  heart?" 
he  said. 

^  It  is  all  over,"  she  said,  spreading 
her  ten  white  fingers  before  her. 

"  And  hbw  is  she  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  is  dcadi"  answered  Mrs.  Evans. 
**  Dead  !  dead  I  dead  ! "  she  was  going 
on  hysterically,  when  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  into  quies- 
cence. 

**  Be  quiet,"  he  said ;  **  there  is  trou- 
ble enough  without  more.  What  have 
we  done,  that  God  should  afBict  us  like 
this  ?    Is  the  child  alive  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  it  cannot  live,"  replied 
Mrs.  Evans.  "It  is  a  weajc  thing; 
but  God  forgive  us,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  father." 

In  the  house  of  Evans,  the  qualities 
of  valour  in  war,  of  faith  to  the  death 
with  friends,  and  of  strict  probity  to- 
wards the  women  of  the  estate,  were 
always  considered  to  be  hereditary — 
more  especially  the  last  quality.  The 
servants  in  the  family  were  always 
taken  from  some  family  resident  in  the 
ii,ooo  acres  which  made  the  estate. 
Such  of  them  as  were  traditionally 
supposed  to  require  the  quality  of 
good  looks,  the  ladies'-maids  and  the 
pad -grooms,  were  always  selected 
from  three  or  four  families  notorious 
for  those  qualities.  Again,  even  in 
such  a  strong  family  as  the  Evanses, 
nurses  were  often  required,  and  were 
selected  always,  if  possible,  from  one 
of  those  three  or  four  families ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  most  of  the  servants, 
male  and  female,  were  actual  foster- 
brothers  of  some  one  member  of  the 
house.  The  idea  of  any  wrong  was 
actually  incredible ;  but  it  had  come, 
and  there  was  wild  weeping  over  it. 

The  prettiest  girl  of  all  these  good- 
looking  families  had  been  the  very 
last  admitted  into  the  Castle,  as  com- 
panion and  lady's-maid  to  that  splen- 
did beauty  Eleanor  Evans.  Admitted, 
do  I  say?  She  had  been  admitted 
when  she  was  a  wailing  infant  of  a 
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week  old,  as  foster-sister  to  the  equally 
wailing  Eleanor ;  for  Mrs.  Evans  had 
not  been  so  lucky  as  usual,  and  had 
kept  about  a  little  too  long.  Elsie  grew 
up  almost  as  much  at  Stretton  as  she 
did  at  her  own  cottage,  and  had  been 
as  free  of  the  Castle  as  was  her  foster- 
sister  Eleanor. 

Perhaps,  because  she  had  had  only 
one  nurse  while  Eleanor  had  two — 
who  can  say? — she  grew  up  very 
delicate  and  small,  though  very  beau- 
tifuL  Eleanor  (I  was  going  to  say 
.^unt  Eleanor,  but  must  not  as  yet) 
grew  up  so  physically  strong  that  the 
wiser  old  ladies,  after  looking  at  her 
through  their  spectacles,  pronounced 
that  she  was  very  splendid,  but  would 
get  coarse.  We  shall  see  about  that 
hereafter. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo  that 
the  gentle  little  maid  was  fully  accre- 
dited for  the  first  time  to  her  full 
powers  of  being  thoroughly  bullied  by 
Eleanor.  "  Now,  you  little  fool,  I  have 
got  you, body  and  bones,"  said  Eleanor, 
when  they  went  up-stairs  together, - 
"and  111  make  you  wish  you  were 
dead  in  a  week ;"  which  made  the  little 
maid  laugh,  and  yet  cry ;  upon  which 
great  Eleanor  bent  down  over  her  and 
kissed  her.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  you  little*  idiot  ?"  she  said.  "  You 
want  bullying,  and  you  shall  be  bullied. 
Come,  up,  and  take  my  hair  down." 
And  the  little  maid  did  as  she  told  her. 

"Set  all  the  doors  open,"  said 
Eleanor,  "  that  I  may  walk  to  the  end 
of  the  corridor  and  back.  A  dog 
would  not  sleep  to-'night.  Oh,  Charles ! 
brother  of  my  heart,  acquit  thyself 
well  I  My  father  and  mother  are  pray- 
ing for  the  heir  of  the  house,  but  I — 
I,  girl,  cannot  pray  I  Why  are  you 
weeping,  girl  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Master  Charles 
and  the  battle,  miss." 

"What  is  he  to  you?  How  dare 
you  cry  while  I  am  dry«-eyed  I  Idiot  I 
Good  Duke !  Good  Duke  t  Tarre  I 
He  $hould  wait  behind  Soignies  foT 


Blucher  ;  but  he  knows.  In  front  of 
Soignies  there  are  open  downs.  Child, 
why  do  you  weep?  Is  it  for  your 
brothers,  who  have  followed  mine  ?  I 
do  not  weep  for  my  brother " 

Yes,  but  she  did  though.  Broke 
down  all  in  one  instant,  while  the 
words  were  yet  in  her  mouth.  But  it 
was  soon  over.  She  was  soon  after 
walking  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
with  her  hair  down,  speculating  on  the 
chances  of  the  war. 

Late  at  night  she  came  to  her  father 
and  mother's  bedroom.  They  had  not 
gone  to  bed,  but  sat  waiting  for  news, 
which  could  not  possibly  come  for  a 
week.  "  Mother,"  she  said,  "  I  can 
do  nothing  with  my  poor  little  maid. 
She  has  got  hysterical  about  her  two 
brothers  at  the  war,  and  keeps  accus- 
ing poor  Charles,  who,  I  am  sure,  never 
tempted  them." 

"  What  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  sharply. 

"  Keeps  on  accusing  Charles,  in 
the  most  senseless  manner.  I  am 
sure * 

"  Go  and  sit  with  your  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Evans.  "  Engage  his  attention  ; 
keep  him  amused.  Ill  see  to  the 
girl." 

She  went  and  saw  to  the  girl ;  but 
took  uncommonly  good  care  that  no 
one  else  did.  She  was  an  hour  with 
her.  When  she  came  back  to  her 
husband's  bedroom  she  found  Eleanor 
sitting  up,  with  a  map  of  Belgium  be- 
fore her,  chatting  comfortably,  but 
solemnly,  about  the  movements  of  the 
armies. 

She  had  seen  the  girl,  she  said ; 
and  the  girl  was  hysterical  about  her 
brothers,  and  accused  Charles  of  lead- 
ing them  to  the  war.  The  girl  was 
weak  in  her  health,  and  would  be  al- 
ways weak.  The  girl  had  always  been 
a  fool,  and  apparently  intended  to  re- 
main one.  The  girl  must  have  change 
of  air  and  scene.  She  had  an  aunt  at 
Carlisle,  who  kept  a  stationer's  shop. 
The  girl  must  go  there  for  a  time ;  for 
there  was  trouble  enough  without  her 
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tantrums.  Charles,  with  his  furious, 
headlong  way  of  doing  things,  was  al- 
most certainly  killed,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a 
sty,  kind  eye  on  her  husband  and  her 
daughter. 

They  both  were  on  her  in  a  moment, 
at  such  a  supposition.  She,  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  led  them  on  the 
wrong  scent,  recovered  her  good  tem- 
per, and  allowed  them  to  beat  her 
from  pillar  to  post,  while  they  proved 
that  the  allies  would  carry  everything 
before  them,  and  that  nothing  could 
happen  to  Charles  (except  accidents 
of  war,  which  are  apt  to  be  numerous). 
Yet,  complacent  as  she  was,  there  were 
times  when  her  hands  caught  together 
and  pulled  one  another,  as  though  the 
right  hand  would  have  pulled  the  fin- 
gers up  by  the  roots.  These  were  the 
times  when  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
about  her  own  darling  son,  ^'  He  had 
better  die  there!  He  had  better  die 
there !" 

For  the  rest  nothing  was  to  be  noted 
in  this  lady's  behaviour  for  the  present, 
save  that  the  new  lady's-maid  was 
sent  to  Carlisle,  that  Mrs.  Evans 
seemed  to  take  the  news  of  Waterloo 
rather  coolly,  and  that  she  received 
her  son,  now  Captain  Evans,  with  ex- 
treme coolness  on  his  return  from  Wa- 
terloo, covered  with  wounds  and  glory. 

She  thought  him  guilty.  Why 
should  she  say  to  him,  *'  Honourable 
conduct  is  of  more  avail  than  glory ''F 
He  was  chilled  and  offended,  for  he 
felt  himself  innocent. 

What  was  he  like  at  this  time  ?  For 
the  present  we  must  take  his  sister 
Eleanor's  account  of  him,  who  says 
that  he  was  the  very  image  of  his  son, 
Roland, — which  must  be  very  satis- 
factory to  the  reader.  The  ladies  may 
like  to  know,  however,  by  the  same 
authority,  that  if  my  friend,  Eleanor, 
is  right,  and  that  Charles  Evans  was 
like  his  son  Roland,  that  he  was  also, 
by  the  same  authority,  extremely  like 
Antinous* 


Antinous  Charles  had  been  brought 
up  with  this  poor,  pretty  little  maid, 
Elsie,  and  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  with  him,  which  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  house  c  I 
Evans,  for  she  was  foster-sister  of  ^ii- 
sister.  They  loved  like  others.  In 
what  followed,  Charles's  own  mother 
was  against  him,  and  gave  him  up  as 
a  villain,  who  had  transgressed  the 
inunutable  traditions  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  girl's  brothers  was  killed 
at  Waterloo,  one  came  home  with 
Charles,  as  his  regimental  servant. 
Charles  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to 
London ;  but  his  silly  servant  came 
home  to  Stretton  and  vaguely  let  out 
the  ifact  that  Captain  Charles  had  not 
been  to  London  at  all,  but  had  been 
to  Carlisle  to  see  his  sister,  Elsie. 

Mr.  Evans's  fury  was  terrible.  He 
wrote  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  colonel 
of  Charles's  regiment,  begging  him, 
as  an  old  friend,  to  recall  Charles  in- 
stantly, and  save  him  from  what  he 
feared  was  a  very  low  intrigue.  He 
sent  old  Mrs.  Gray,  the  girl's  mother, 
off  to  Carlisle  after  her  daughter  at 
once,  bearing  such  a  letter  as  made 
Charles  avoid  home  in  returning  to 
Chatham,  at  the  peremptory  summons 
of  his  commanding  officer. 

Let  us  say  but  little  about  it,  as  it 
is  not  among  such  piEunful  scenes  as 
this  that  we  shall  have  to  walk  to- 
gether. Charles  had  not  been  very 
long  at  Carlisle,  but  he  had  been  too 
long  it  seemed.  The  unhappy  girl 
came  home,  and  was  confined  in  six 
months'  time.  She  died  that  night, 
but  the  child  lingered  on,  and  on. 

Did  Mrs.  Evans  wish  that  it  should 
die  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Did  she  wish 
the  disgrace  buried  and  ended  ?  Who 
can  say  ?  I  think,  however,  that  she 
slept  none  the  worse  after  Mrs.  Gray 
came  to  her  and  told  her  that  the 
child  was  dead. 

It  had  been  baptized,  and  so  was 
buried  and  registered :  the  illegitimate 
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son  of  Elsie  Gray  :  the  sexton  patted 
down  the  turf,  and  all  the  scandal  was 
over  and  done.  Old  James  Evans 
said  that  Charles  was  now  free  for  a 
new  start,  and  had  better  go  to  India 
on  his  roster,  and  had  better  not  come 
home  first.  And  so  a  pale  and  rather 
wild-looking  young  captain  paraded 
his  company  on  the  main-deck  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ship,  the  Veda, 
and  sailed  for  India  accordingly. 

"  Taking  things  rather  coolly,"  you 
say.  Why  no,  but  somewhat  hotly : 
yet  submitting.  This  young  fellow  of 
SI  captain  had  violated  every  traditional 
jule  of  his  house,  and  felt  guilty.  Yet 
he  was  not  without  sources  of  inform- 
ation. He  dared  not  face  his  family 
in  the  state  of  things  as  they  were ; 
and  he  dared  not  see  the  woman  he 
loved  best  in  the  world.  He  consoled 
himself  and  her  by  passionate,  wild, 
foolish  letters,  carefully  transmitted, 
and  carefully  and  tenderly  answered, 
not  only  to  poor  Elsie,  but  also  to  his 
sister  Eleanor,  whom  we  shall  see 
again.  When  unhappy  affairs  of  this 
kind  take  place,  there  are  apt  to  be 
domestic  scenes,    I  will  give  you  one. 

At  breakfast,  one  bright  May  morn- 
ing, some  two  months  before  Elsie 
and  the  child  so  soon  to  die  was  bom, 
Kleanor  had  a  letter,  and  was  read- 
ing it.  Her  mother  looked  at  her 
father,  and  her  father  looked  at  her 
mother,  and  at  last  her  father.  Squire 
James  Evans,  spoke. 

"My  dear  Eleanor  you  have  a 
letter  from  your  brother  Charles.  Will 
you  let  me  read  it." 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Is  that  the  way  to  speak  to  your 
father  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evans. 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  "if  he  pro- 
poses to  read  letters  which  are  not 
directed  to  him.  The  letter  is  from 
Charles  to  me ;  if  he  had  intended 
to  let  my  father  see  it,  he  would  have 
directed  it  to  him.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  directed  it  to  me,  and  I 
mean  to  keep  it  to  myself." 


Mrs.  Evans  wept. 

Squire  Evans  said,  "This  is  well. 
My  son  has  been  a  villain,  and  my 
daughter  tacks  him  up." 

"  You  do  ill  to  call  your  son  a  vil- 
lain, sir,"  replied  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  Call 
him  fool  and  coward,  but  you  do  ill, 
you  two,  to  call  him  villain."  And  so 
Aunt  Eleanor,  then,  by  the  way,  a  very 
beautiful  young  girl  of  eighteen,  takes 
up  her  letter,  and  scornfully  sweeps 
out  of  the  room,  with  her  nose  in  the 
air.    Fine  times  indeed  I 

Poor  Elsie  Gray  was  with  her  mo- 
ther, as  we  said,  and  that  devoted 
woman  had  more  than  one  trouble  on 
her  hands  at  a  time.  It  turned  out 
now  that  young  Robert  Gray,  the  sol- 
dier-servant of  Charles,  had  quietly 
without  leave  of  his  commandant 
without  the  slightest  means  of  sup- 
porting her,  married  a  pretty  girl  two 
parishes  off,  and  now  wrote  coolly 
to  his  mother  from  Chatham  to  an- 
nounce the  fact,  and  inform  his  mother 
that  the  young  lady  would  come  to 
her  for  her  confinement. 

This  child,  as  Mrs.  Gray  could  tell, 
was  bom  at  the  same  time  or  nearly 
as  the  other.  And  the  soldier's  child 
lived,  while  the  child  of  his  master 
died.  Little  Gray  grew  up,  and  grew 
strong.  And  we  shall  have  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  him  in  many  posi- 
tions. It  was  about  three  weeks 
after  Mrs.  Evans  came  wringing  her 
hands  through  the  green  lanes,  la- 
menting the  dishonour  of  her  hus- 
band's house  and  her  own,  that  the 
other  little  child  wailed  itself  into 
silence,  into  peace,  into  death,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Was  Mrs.  Evans  sorry?  Who  can 
say.  Those  Merediths  and  Ap-Mere- 
diths,  who  call  themselves  Celtic,  yet 
are  as  Norse  as  they  can  look  at  you 
out  of  their  two  eyes,  have  a  singularly 
un-Celtic  trick  of  concealing  emotion. 
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Eleanor  could  not  say  whether  her 
mother  was  %>rry  or  glad. 

It  was  not  the  custom,  in  families  of 
that  class,  for  the  mother  to  allude, 
even  in  the  most  distant  way,  to  her 
daughters  on  any  points  regarding 
marriage  relations.  Mrs.  Evans  broke 
through  this  rule  once,  and  when  her 
daughter  and  she  were  alone,  said,  very 
quietly,  "That  chQd  of  Gray,  the  sol- 
dier's, is  growing  strong  and  hearty. 
You  are  old  enough  to  understand 
that  if  things  had  gone  right,  that 
child  would  have  called  you  aunt  His 
father  is  the  brother  of  the  woman 
whom  you  should  have  called  sister, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  incalculable 
villany  of  Charles." 

"Mother,  leave  Charles  alone.  I 
will  not  have  Charles  abused." 

"  A  most  maidenly,  daughterly 
speech,"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  scornfully. 

"  Mother,  I  mean  all  duty ;  but  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases." 

'•This  is  well,"  said  Mrs.  Evans. 
'''This  is  uncommonly  well.  There  is 
some  old  cross  of  the  Evans  blood 
coming  out  here.   This  is  the  Duchess 

Df  N 's  blood,  I  doubt,  which  is 

now  defying  her  own  flesh  and  blood," 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  mother." 

**  I  will  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Evans ; 
"but  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  if  Lord 
Homerton  had  heard  you  utter  such 
atrocious  sentiments,  he  would  at  once 
cease  his  visits,  and  would  not  propose." 

"  Oh,  he  has  proposed,"  said  Elea- 
nor.   "He  proposed  yesterday." 

"What  did  he  say?"  said  Mrs. 
Evans,  eagerly. 

"Well,"  said  Eleanor,  coolly,  "he 
merely,  as  I  believe  men  do  (and 
dreadful  fools  they  look  when  they  do 
it),  asked  me  if  he  might  consider  him- 
self engaged  to  be  married  to  me  ?" 

"And  what  did  you  say?"  asked 
Mrs,  Evans. 

"  I  said  that  I  yf2&  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  he  had  seen  in  my  conduct 
which  induced  him  to  take  such  an 
imwarrantable  liberty." 


"  Good  heavens  ! "  said  Mrs.  Evans. 
**  Then  are  you  off  with  him  ?" 

"  I  never  was  on  with  him  that  I 
know  of,"  said  Eleanor.  "He  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  like  him  well ;  but 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  many  him. 
We  shouldn't  get  on.  He  is  not 
religious,  and  does  not  care  for  his 
estate." 

"  Your  influence  would  have  made 
him  care  for  both  his  estate  and  his 
religion,"  said  Mrs.  Evans. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Eleanor. 
"  George  is  a  man,  although  we  never 
hit  it  off  together.** 

"  Is  it  hopeless  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evans. 
^ How  did  you  dismiss  him?" 

"  Well,  I  kissed  him,  and  as  he  went 
out  of  the  room,  I  gave  him  a  pat  on 
the  back,  and  I  said,  '  Go  on,  George; 
go  off  to  Greenwood.  There  is  a  girl 
there,  worth  fifty  of  me,  who  \s  dying 
for  you.  You  would  never  have  made 
such  a  fool  of  yourself  about  me,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  two  families. 
And  then  he  wanted  to  kiss  me  again, 
but  I  would  not  stand  that  And  so 
he  rode  off  to  Greenwood,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  Laura  Mostyn  will 
be  announced  as  Lady  Homerton  next 
week." 

"You  will  never  be  married  at  te 
rate,"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  biting  her  lip. 

"  Never  mean  to  make  such  a  fool 
of  myself,"  replied  Eleanor. 

"A  woman  must  marry  to  get  posi- 
tion and  station,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
looking  keenly,  and  in  a  puzzled  man- 
ner, on  this  radiant  young  beauty  oi 
eighteen. 

"I  have  both,"  said  Eleanor.  *'I 
have  the  Pulverbatch  Farm,  and  that 
will  bring  me  in  £SQO  a  year,  and  take 
up  all  my  time.  I  tell  you  that  I  don't 
choose  to  have  any  husband  but  one, 
and  he  is  my  brother  Charles.  Let  us 
drop  ttis  perfectly  vain  conversation, 
and  tell  me  what  you  want  done  about 
this  child." 

Mrs.  Evans  was  beaten  by  that  inex- 
orable, beautiful  face.    She  saidi  after 
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a  pause,  **  I  wish  you  quietly  to  be  god- 
mother to  it,  and  when  I  am  dead,  to 
look  to  it.  We  have  done  evil  enough 
to  that  family  as  it  is." 

"  Is  it  to  be  brought  up  as  a  gentle- 
man ?**  she  asked. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  her  mother; 
"  only  respectably.  I  wish  you  would 
undertake  it  for  me,  for  the  sight  of 
the  child  and  of  the  whole  of  that 
family  is  distasteful  to  me." 

Eleanor  said,  "Yes,"  wondering. 
But  when  she  said  yes  she  meant  yes, 
and  she  did  what  was  desired  of  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  sudden  and  very  lamentable 
death  of  Squire  James  Evans  in  the 
hunting-field,  threw  a  gloom,  not  in 
the  mere  newspaper  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  in  reality,  over  that  part  of 
Shropshire,  for  nearly  a  week.  He 
was  a  most  deservedly  popular  man, 
and  what  they  wrote  on  his  tomb  was 
every  word  of  it  true.  He  was  a 
good  son,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  a  good  landlord,  a  pious  church- 
man, a  firm  friend,  and  he  died  with- 
out one  single  enemy.  One  little  fact 
was  omitted  from  his  tombstone :  he 
died  without  being  reconciled  to  his 
son,  at  least  formally.  There  may 
have  been  a  reconciliation  at  heart, 
and  those  low,  inarticulate  moans,  as 
he  lay  dying  in  his  groom's  arms  in 
the  ditch,  may  have  been  the  attempted 
expression  of  it,  but  the  mouth  was 
loose  in  death  before  they  were  ever 
uttered 

Mrs.  Evans  was  not  long  after  him. 
She  was  aged  and  worried,  and  she 
moped  and  brooded  until  she  died. 
The  old  clergyman  who  attended  her 
at  the  last,  left  her  at  the  very  last 
with  a  dissatisfied  and  rather  puzzled 
face.  Eleanor  she  would  not  see  for 
the  last  four  days. 

Well,  she  died.  And  it  took  nearly 
six  months  to  communicate  to  Squire 
Charles,  his  most  sudden  and  unex- 


pected succession.  He  came  home 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  found  Eleanor, 
his  sister,  in  possession,  keeping  all 
things  square  for  him:  receiving  rents, 
bullying  attorneys,  walking  up  and 
down  among  the  farms,  in  a  dress 
which  was  considered  remarkable  even 
in  those  times,  and  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  tenants.  She  had  prac- 
tically given  one  of  the  family  livings 
away,  quite  illegally,  though  the  young 
curate  to  whom  she  gave  it,  took  pos- 
session, as  a  matter  of  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  had  been  rather 
tight  with  the  tenants  on  the  subject 
of  repairs ;  and,  it  is  reported,  used 
the  word  "  humbug,"  just  then  coming 
into  fashion,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. They  tell  an  idle  tale,  those 
Shropshire  folks.  They  say  that  she 
and  the  steward  were  standing  together 
on  the  terrace,  when  Sir  Charles  rode 
up,  on  his  arrival  from  India;  that 
the  steward  said,  "  Thank  Heaven,  he 
has  come  at  last."  And  that  Aunt 
Eleanor  said,  "I  quite  agree.  Now 
you  and  he  take  the  estates  in  hand, 
for  I  am  sick  of  it.  And  a  nice  mess 
you  will  make  of  it  together,  you 
two." 

They  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever. The  property  did  rather  better 
under  the  more  liberal  rule  of  Squire 
Charles  than  under  the  n*ear  and  close 
rule  of  his  sister,  Eleanor.  Women 
are  apt  to  be  very  near  and  mean  in 
business.  They  will;f/V^  as  few  men 
will  give^  but  they  will  haggle  about 
sixpence,  while  they  are  irritating  a 
good  tenant  Was  not  the  Antiquary, 
as  near  a  man  as  another,  upbraided 
by  his  usually  submissive  woman- 
kind for  "  raising  the  price  of  fish  on 
them"? 

Eleanor  the  beautiful,  whiffed  away 
from  her  brother's  establishment  at 
once,  leaving  him  to  manage  his  some- 
what irritated  tenants,  and  retired  to 
her  own  farm  at  Pulverbatch.  She 
marched  off  with  her  the  young  child 
Gray. 
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<■  The  scandal  about  Charles  Evans 
and  Elsie  Gray  was  known  to  very 
few  persons,  and  was  now  almost  for« 
gotten  even  by  those  few :  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  all  told.  As  for  the 
county,  they  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  even  if  they  had,  would  have 
taken  small  note  of  it,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  scandals  of  the  same  kind 
in  any  one  of  their  families.  If  it  had 
got  wind,  the  more  ill-natured  of  them 
would  have  been  pleased  at  such  a 
fiasco  occurring  in  such  a  saint-like 
family  as  the  Evanses.  But  then  it 
never  did  get  wind,  and  Charles 
Evans  was  welcomed  to  his  ancestral 
halls  by  the  county  generally,  with 
lute,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  manner  of  musical  instruments. 
He  lied  a  little,  I  doubt,  at  the  very 
first  reception,  for  on  being  inquired 
of  by  the  county,  where  was  his 
sister  Eleanor,  he  replied,  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  having  been  over- 
powered by  his  sudden  return,  had 
gone  home  to  her  farm  at  Pulverbatch; 
whereas,  the  truth  was,  that  she  was 
perfectly  well,  and  had  told  him  the 
day  before  that  she  was  not  in  suffi- 
cient temper  to  meet  all  these  idiots, 
and  walked  off  to  Pulverbatch,  pro- 
mising to  come  back  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  rid  of  his  fools. 

Yet  they  had  had  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing these  two:  worth  giving  per- 
haps. He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
she  wound  her  fingers  in  his  hair. 
And  he  said : 

"  Love  all  the  same,  sister  ?  » 

And  she  said:  "Not  all  the  same, 
but  more." 

"Has  anybody  been?"  said  the 
brother. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said  the 
sister.  "  My  dear,  I  must  marry  you. 
No  other  arrangement  is  possible. 
Get  rid  of  these  fools,  and  find  your- 
self a  good  wife,  and  I  will  come  back 
and  marry  the  pair  of  you." 


"But  who  is  to  marry  you?"  said 
the  brother. 
"  You,"  said  the  sister. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Sir  Charles 
married,    but  at  last,  when  he  was 
five-and-thirty,   he  married    a    Miss 
Meredith,  a  very  distant  connection 
to    him   by  birth,   who,  as  Eleanor 
said,  had  been  kept  by  her  parents 
for  him,    till,  like  a  brown    Beurre 
pear,  she  was  running  a  chance  of 
being  mildewed.     Eleanor  came  to 
the  wedding  and  signalized  herself  by 
utterly  routing  and  defeating  a  certain 
Squire    Overley,   a    most    estimable 
man,  of  great  wealth  even  in  Shrop- 
shire, who  was  supposed  to  be  seeking 
her  hand  in  marriage.    She  was  \trf 
civil  to  him,  but  refused  to  speak  of 
anything  except  medical  science  and 
the    management   of  nursing  sister- 
hoods. She  beat  that  estimable  young 
man,  and  saw  that  she  liad  done  so. 
"Heigh   ho!"  she  said,  as  she  got 
into  bed.     "  One  more  goose  choked, 
and   another  fool  married.      Ill  be 
back  with  my  pigs  to-morrow.     Over- 
ley  is  a  good  fellow  though,  and  TU 
find  him  a  good  wife.     I  wonder  if 
Charley  will  let  me  have  that  sixty 
acres  that  Pilgrim  wants  to  give  up. 
If  he  don't  I  must  give  up  my  pigs; 
for  buy  meal,  I  won't."    And  so  the 
great  Shropshire  beauty  went  to  her 
bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just 

Charles's  marriage  was  one  of  the 
most  happy  ones  which  ever  took 
place,  either  in  Novel-land  or  Earth- 
land.  Within  a  year  Roland,  whom  I 
hope  you  will  get  to  like,  was  born ; 
and  Eleanor  was  asked  to  be  god 
mother.  She,  dating  from  Pulver- 
batch, replied  that  she  hated  boys,  be- 
cause they  were  always  wanting  their 
ears  boxed.  She  would  undertake  this 
part  of  a  godmother's  business  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  as  a  consci- 
entious woman  she  could  not,  in  this 
case.    She  had  invested,  for  her,  hea- 
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vily  in  old  Berkshire  pigs,  which  took 
up  the  main  of  her  time,  and,  as  a 
boy's  ears  always  required  to  be  boxed 
on  the  spot  to  produce  the  proper 
effect,  she  doubted  that  she  could  not 
be  always  on  the  spot  to  box  them, 
so  she  declined,  and  bred  pigs,  not 
even  coming  to  the  christening. 

The  next  year  was  bom  Edward, 
whom  I  also  hope  that  you  will  like. 
Once  more  Eleanor  was  asked  to  be 
godmother;  once  more  she  refused, 
but  she  came  to  the  great  christening 
party,  as  she  did  not  to  the  first  one. 
No  one,  not  even  her  own  brother, 
knew  if  she  was  coming  or  not.  A 
splendid  present  of  plate  for  the  child 
had  arrived  froin  her,  but  she  put  in 
no  appearance  until  just  before  the 
second  lesson.  Then  she  swept  in, 
splendidly  dressed  in  grey  silk,  and 
sat  down  among  the  poor  folks  by  the 
organ. 

Old  Major  Venables  said,  afterwards, 
''  That  woman  made  a  sensation  ;  but 
don't  you  think  she  meant  to  do  it  ?  I 
tell  you  that  those  Evanses  mean  what 
they  say,  and  do  what  they  mean,  and 
the  deuce  can't  prevent  them.  What 
the  deuce  Eleanor  means,  I  can't  say. 
But  shell  do  it." 


CHAPTER  V. 
It  soon  became  evident  what  she 
meant  to  do.  Although  she  protested 
against  any  religious  responsibility 
towards  Edward,  she  nevertheless  un- 
dertook any  amount  of  physical  re- 
sponsibilit}'.  She  even  determined  to 
assist  at  his  education,  to  attend  as 
far  as  she  could  to  his  diet,  and  to  de- 
fine and  develop  his  character,  which 
latter  part  of  her  programme  she  ac- 
complished by  allowing  him  to  do  ex- 
actly as  he  pleased,  and  giving  him 
everything  he  asked  for.  Mr.  Evans 
told  her  that  she  would  spoil  the  child. 
"  I  want  to  spoil  him,"  she  said.  "  He 
wants  spoiling.  I  intend  to  gain  an 
influence  over  him  by  that  means,  and 


use  it  for  good.  Our  young  one  is  a 
very  sensitive  and  affectionate  young 
one,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly." 

Meanwhile  she  had  fairly  done  her 
duty,  and  her  mother's  behests  towards 
young  Allen  Gray,  the  soldier's  son. 
She  had  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
got  him  well  educated  at  Ludlow,  and 
at  his  own  request  had  apprenticed - 
him  to  a  jeweller's  in  Shrewsbury.  She 
nearly  considered  herself  quit  of  him ; 
and  his  distant  connection  with  the 
family  was  scarcely  known  by  any  one 
except  herself,  and  almost  forgotten 
even  by  her. 

Among  the  tastes  early  developed 
by  Master  Edward,  under  his  aunt's 
direction,  was  a  liking  for  jewellery,  for 
bright  and  glittering  things.  One  ox 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life,  for 
some  little  time,  was  riding  into 
Shrewsbury  to  shop  with  his  aunt. 
Aunt  Eleanor  had  given  him  a  watch 
and  chain,  and  on  this  chain  he  had 
the  fancy  to  hang  breloques ;  fish,  liz- 
ards, crosses,  lockets,  which  you  will. 
And  this  shop,  where  young  Gray — 
Aunt  Eleanor's  o^'^x  protigi — was  lo- 
cated, supplied  things  of  this  kind,  of 
Palais  Royal  manufacture,  cheap,  soon 
dimmed  in  rust,  soon  cast  aside. 
Young  Evans  soon  got  over  this  fancy 
of  his  for  glittering  things,  though  he 
always  retained  his  passion  for  gau- 
dry;  yet  his  continual  going  into  this 
shop  to  get  these  two-penny  Palais 
Royal  trifles,  led  to  a  result  with  which 
we  have  to  do.  It  led  to  an  acquaint- 
ance between  him  and  the  youth. 
Gray,  who  was  deputed  to  sell  them  to 
him.  And  the  youth  Gray  was  as 
fond  of  glittering  and  gaudy  things  as 
was  Childe  Evans.  And  so  the  youth 
and  the  young  boy,  setting  their  heads 
together,  "Yell  no  hinder  them,"  as 
the  Scotch  say,  from  getting  uncom- 
monly fond  of  one  another.  Roland 
always  disliked  him,  as  far  as  his 
gentle  nature  could  allow  him  to  dis- 
like any  one.  But  at  any  time,  when 
Roland  denounced  young  Gray  as  a 
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sententious  young  Methodist,  Edward 

.  would  plead  so  well  with  his  deer-like 

eyes,  that  he  would  cause   Roland's 

objurgations  to  die  away  into  silence. 

Roland  and  Edward,  when  old 
enough,  were  sent  to  a  school,  which  I 
will  call  Gloucester,  to  avoid  per- 
sonality, reserving  always  for  myself, 
in  case  of  action  for  damages,  the 
right  of  fixing  my  own  dates. 

Our  young  jeweller's  master  moved 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Gloucester  a  short 
time  before  Roland  and  Edward  went 
into  school  there  together ;  and  so  Ed* 
>vard  and  Allen  Gray  were  once  more 
brought  together.  The  acquaintance 
between  Gray  and  Childe  Evans  got 
cemented  there,  not  much  to  Roland's 
pleasure.  Edward  bought  no  jewel- 
lery now,  but  got  himself  taken  to 
strange  places  of  worship  by  this  im- 
perial-looking young  jeweller's  appren- 
tice, who  could  look  at  the  splendid 
Roland  as  though  he  were  an  Oliver 
(forgive  me).  Roland  did  not  like  it, 
any  more  than  the  Doctor.  The  Doc- 
tof  said  that  Roland  should  speak  to 
Edward  on  the  subject  Roland, 
though  only  fourteen,  to  his  brother's 
thirteen,  declined. 

'*  It  would  bring  a  cloud  between 
Eddy  and  myself,"  said  the  boy,  "  and 
I  intend  that  there  shall  be  no  cloud 
between  Eddy  and  me  till  we  die." 

Of  course,  with  a  fool  of  fourteen 
like  this,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
The  Doctor  pitched  into  Eddy.  "  It 
is  not  unknown  to  me,  sir,  that  you 
have  been  in  the  company  of  an  ap- 
prentice of  this  town,  not  only  to  a 
dissentient  place  of  worship,  but  also 
to  the  Papist  Chapel.  It  is  the  greatest 
scandal  which  has  occurred  at  this 
school  since  its  foundation.  I  shall 
write  to  your  father." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  that,  sir,"  said  poor 
little  Eddy;  "we  were  only  looking 
about  for  ourselves.  And  we  don't 
like  cither  the  one  thing  or  the  other.** 

"  You  likel "  said  the  Doctor.  "  You 
like!      Here,  111  sort  your  nonsense 


pretty  quick.  What  was  last  week's 
memoriter  ?"  "  Non  ebur  neque  au- 
reum,"  began  the  poor  boy,  "  Mea 
renidet  in ^ 

'*  Write  it  out  twenty  times,  sir,  and 
keep  school,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  We 
will  have  a  finish  and  an  end  of  all 
this." 

Roland  did  his  brother's  task  for 
him,  and  was  furious  against  the  Doc- 
tor. But  as  Roland's  fury  against  the 
Doctor  will  have  to  keep  six  years,  by 
which  time  it  had  become  changed  to 
love  and  reverence,  I  will  say  little 
about  it  Merely  mentioning  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  third  member  of  the 
Evans's  faihily,  a  pretty  little  girl,  I 
will  leave  the  Evans  family — ^for  what 
will  be  to  you  a  few  minutes — ^and  de- 
scribe another  Shropshire  family. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Old  Mordaunt,  of  Mordaunt  Hall, 
used  to  say  that  his  wife  always  had 
twins.  When  this  statement  was  ex- 
amined, you  found  that  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt had  but  two  children^ ohnny 
immediately  after  her  marriage,  and 
Jemmy  twelve  months  afterwards,  yet 

"  The  petrified  spectator  asked,  in  un- 
disguised alarm," 

which  was  Johnny  and  which  was 
Jemmy,  used  to  solve  the  problem  by 
saying  that  Johnny  was  the  fatter. 
But  then  neither  of  them  was  fat 

One — the  elder — was  broader,  and 
less  symmetrical  than  the  younger  one, 
James,  more  commonly  called  Jimmit 
During  the  holidays,  part  of  which 
young  Edward  Evans  spent  with  his 
Aunt  Eleanor,  these  two  youths  were 
frequent  guests  at  her  house.  She 
pronounced  them  to  be  entirely  simi- 
lar, and  utterly  devoid  of  character. 
In  which  opinion  she  was  not  wholly 
right 

The  Evanses  and  the  Mordaunts 
both  went  to  Gloucester  together,  and, 
as  neighbours,  saw  a  great  deal  of 
one  another.     Both  families  also  had 
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a  little  girl,  younger  than  either  of  the 
brothers,  with  whom,  at  present,  we 
have  nothing  to  do— they  were  in  the 
school-room  still;  and  I  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  school-room  by  the 
governess  at  lesson-time  too  often  to 
try  and  enter  it  again.  By-the-bye, 
are  governesses  so  dreadfully  bullied 
and  ill-treated,  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
represent  ?  For  my  part,  ever  since  I 
was  six  years  old  until  now,  I  have 
been  almost  as  afraid  of  them  as  I  am 
of  a  schoohnaster,  and  have  been  used 
to  see  them  have  pretty  much  their 
own  way;  but  there  are  families,  and 
families,  no  doubt. 

I  must  quit  speculation  to  give  a 
letter,  which  was  written  at  the  time 
when  these  four  lads  were  at  ages 
ranging  from  seventeen  to  nineteen, 
and  were  all  going  up  to  matriculate 
at  St.  Paul's  College — at  either  univer- 
sity you  like.  It  came  from  the  head- 
master of  Gloucester  Grammar  School, 
himself  a  Jnan  from  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
Senior  Tutor  at  St.  Paul's— his  old 
friend  and  contemporary. 

''Dear  George,— You  have  asked 
me  more  than  once  to  send  you  a  boy 
or  two,  and  I  have  always  hesitated, 
because  I  have  always  disliked  your 
college,  its  ways,  and  its  works.    Now, 

however,  that  P E and  O 

have  married  off  altogether  on  college 
livings,  and  have  undertaken  cures  of 
souls  (their  creed  seeming  to  be  that 
gentlemen's  sons  have  no  souls,  or, 
like  the  French  marquis,  will  be  saved 
by  rent-roll) ;  now  that  you  are  first 
in  command  practically,  I  send  you, 
my  dear  George,  not  one  boy,  but  a 
batch  of  four.  And,  take  them  all  in 
all,  they  are  the  finest  batch  of  boys 
I  have  ever  turned  out. 

"Let  us  speak  plainly  to  one  an- 
other, for  we  have  never  fairly  done 
so.  The  reason  of  your  clinging  so 
strenuously  to  University  work  was 
the  death  of  my  cousin  Mary.    Well, 


we  have  never  spoken  of  it  before.  I 
only  ask  you  to  stick  to  it  a  little 
longer,  if  it  is  only  to  see  this  batch  of 
boys  through. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  justi- 
fied in  sending  them  <o  you.  You 
know,  my  deaf  George,  that  your  col- 
lege has  been  under  the  management 
of  your  old  master  and  the  three  men 
who  have  retired  to  the  cure  of  agri- 
cultural labourers'  souls;  very  fast, 
very  disreputable,  and  most  extrava- 
gantly expensive.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  done  well  but  the  boat,  which, 
having  less  than  a  mile  to  row,  has, 
by  developing  a  blind,  furious  ferocity, 
kept  the  head  of  the  river.  And  in  the 
schools  you  have  only  had  a  few  first- 
class  men,  all  of  your  training,  with 
second,  third,  and  fourth  blanks. 

"You  say  that  you  will  mend  all, 
and  raise  your  tone.  Of  course  you 
will.  If  I  don't  die  like  Arnold  over 
this  teaching,  I  will  send  you  any 
number  of  boys  in  two  years,  when 
your  influence  has  begun  to  work,  and 
when  the  influence  of  the  three  pastors 
so  lately  sent  out  from  high  table  and 
common  room  to  catch  agricultural 
sheep  by  the  leg  with  their  crook 
(Heaven  save  the  mark!)  has  died 
out  But  at  present  I  am  dubious. 
However,  I  have  done  it.  Mind  you 
the  issue,  as  you  will  have  to  appear 
before  God. 

"  Now,  I  must  tell  you  about  these 
fellows,  and  must  go  through  them. 
In  the  aggregate,  they  are  an  ex- 
tremely queer  lot  They  are  extremely 
rude  and  boisterous,  as  my  boys  gene- 
rally are,  though  perfect  gentlemen  if 
you  put  them  on  their  mettle.  They 
are  absolutely  innocent  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  will,  no  doubt,  get 
thoroughly  laughed  out  of  all  that 
by  your  young  dandies,  whom  I,  as 
a  Cambridge  man,  most  entirely  de- 
test. To  proceed  about  the  aggre- 
gate of  them,  they  are  all  very  strong 
and  very  rich. "  The  total  of  their  pre- 
sent income  is  considerably  more  than 
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you  and  I  shall  have  the  spending  of 
when  we  have  worked  ourselves  to  the 
gates  of  death,  and  they  have  taken  to 
boat-racing — a  thing  I  hate  and  detest 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  stupid  and  most  bru- 
talizing of  all  our  sports.'  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  you  do  not  think  so.  If  there 
was  any  chance  of  their  losing  all  their 
property  together,  we  might  make 
something  of  them.  As  it  is,  you  must 
back  up  my  efforts  to  make  something 
of  them.  Nothing  stands  in  their  way 
but  their  wealth. 

"  Now,  I  will  begin  with  them  indi- 
vidually, and  I  begin  with  Roland 
Evans.  Do  you  retain  your  old  Pla- 
tonic love  for  perfect  physical  beauty, 
perfect  innocence,  and  high  intelli- 
gence and  ambition  ?  If  so,  you  had 
better  not  see  too  much  of  my  Aris- 
tides,  Antinous  Evans.  The  lad  won- 
ders why  I  laugh  when  I  look  at  him. 
I  laugh  with  sheer  honest  pleasure  at 
his  beauty.  He  is  like  the  others,  a 
boy  of  many  prayers,  but  of  few  fears. 
If  he  could  get  his  influence  felt  in 
your  deboshed  old  college,  he  would 
do  as  much  as  you,  old  friend.  But 
he  is  so  gentle,  and  so  young,  that  I 
fear  he  will  not  do  much  for  you  at 
once. 

"  I  pass  to  the  elder  Mordaunt  The 
elder  Mordaunt  is  a  wonderfully  strong, 
bull-headed  lad,  whose  course  at  school 
has  been  perfectly  blameless,  fulfilling 
every  possible  duty,  but  declining  to 
show  any  speciality  except  wonderful 
Latin  prose.  There  is  something  under 
the  thick  hide  of  him  somewhere,  for 
I  have  seen  it  looking  at  me  from 
behind  that  dark  brown  eye  of  his  a 
hundred  times.  Can  you  fetch  it  out  ? 
I  have  not  been  able.  I  have  often 
been  inclined  to  throw  the  book  at  the 
head  of  this  young  man,  in  return  for 
his  quiet,  solemn,  contemplative  stare; 
but  I  have  never  done  so.  I  flogged 
him  once,  because  Sir  Jasper  Meredith 
(a  cripple)  let  off  a  musical  box  in 
chapel,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  elder 


Mordaunt  It  was  arranged  between 
the  Mordaunts  and  Merediths  that  the 
elder  Mordaunt  was  to  take  the  thrash- 
ing, because  little  Sir  Jasper  was  not 
fit  to  take  it  Sir  Jasper  Meredith 
came  crying  to  me  afterwards,  and 
told  the  whole  business.  I  never  had 
occasion  to  flog  the  elder  Mordaunt 
again.  Be  careful  of  this  fellow, 
Geoi^ge.  I  don't  understand  him. 
You  may. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  younger  Mor- 
daunt And  now  I  find  that  I  have  to 
tell  a  little  story.  Young  Mordaunt 
was  an  unimpressionable  lad,  quite  un- 
noticed by  me,  and  nearly  so  by  the 
lower  masters,  under  whose  hands  he 
was  passing,  who  only  made  their 
reports  on  him  to  me  for  extreme  vio- 
lence and  fury.  I  have  often  had  to 
flog  this  boy— you  say  what  a  nice 
employment  for  an  educated  gentle- 
man— cela  va  sans  dire;  and  on  one 
occasion,  I  held  him  ready  for  expul- 
sion. It  was  the  most  terrible  case  of 
bullying  which  had  ever  happened: 
four  fifth-form  boys,  just  ready  for  the 
sixth,  had  set  on  a  sixth-form  boy,  just 
about  to  leave  us  for  the  army,  and 
beaten  him  with  single-sticks,  to  that 
extent  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  as  it  appeared,  with  his  own 
consent,  for  he  made  no  complaint 
The  younger  Mordaunt  was  one  of 
the  beaters,  one  of  the  attacking  party, 
and  I  was  going  to  expel  them  all, 
until  the  elder  Mordaunt,  backed  by 
my  brother,  the  master  of  the  lower 
third,  explained  the  circumstances, 
upon  which  I  did  a  somewhat  different 
thing.  I  held  my  tongue,  and  gave 
the  beaten  boy  a  chance  for  a  new  life. 

"  The  elder  Mordaunt  and  the  elder 
Evans,  Roland,  lately  grandfathers  ot 
the  school,  have  always  respected  and 
honoured  one  another.  But  between 
the  young  Mordaunt  and  the  elder 
Evans  there  was  for  a  long  time  a 
g^eat  dislike.  I  have  it  from  a  former 
monitor,  now  Balliol  scholar,  that  they 
actually   fought  on   three  occasions. 
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Of  course  they  were  no  match ;  the 
elder  Evans  easily  beat  the  younger 
Mordaunty  while  the  elder  Mordaunt, 
although  an  affectionate  brother,  posi- 
tively declined  to  give  his  younger 
brother  even  the  use  of  his  knee  during 
these  encounters. 

"The reason  of  the  reconciliation 
between  these  two  was  odd  The 
cause  of  these  encounters  was  the 
persistent .  bullying  of  the  younger 
Evans,  who  was  the  fag  of  the  younger 
Mordaunt.  I  have  always  forbidden 
bathing  before  the  tenth  of  May,  and 
have  seldom  been  disobeyed.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  the  younger  Mor- 
daunt disobeyed  me,  and  before  the 
winter's  water  was  run  off,  determined 
to  bathe  in  the  weir,  and  having  told 
his  intention  to  a  few,  started,  taking 
his  fag,  little  Eddy  Evans,  to  mind  his 
clothes. 

"It  came  to  the  ears  of  Roland 
Evans  and  old  Mordaunt,  who  followed 
quickly  with  some  other  sixth-form 
boys,  and  were  happily  in  time.  You, 
as  an  Oxford  man,  know  what  Lashers 
are  ;  you  know  the  Gaisford  and  Phil- 
limore  monument,  set  up  to  warn 
boys,  if  they  could  be  warned,  of  the 
deadly  suck  under  the  apron. 

"  Well,  the  younger  Mordaunt  strip- 
ped and  headed  into  the  furious  boil. 
He  was  in  difficulties  directly.  Instead 
of  being  carried  down  into  the  shallow 
below,  he  was  taken  under,  and  dis- 
appeared. He  rose  again^  and  with 
infinite  courage  and  coolness,  swam 
into  the  slack  water,  and  tried  to  hold 
on  by  the  Camp's  heading.  But  it  was 
slippery,  and  he  was  carried  again 
into  the  race^  and  turned  over  and 
over. 

"When  old  Evans  and  old  Mor- 
daunt came,  angrily,  on  the  scene,  all 
they  saw  was  young  Evans  tearing  the 
last  of  his  clothes  off.  He  knew  his 
brother's  voice,  and  he  cried  out, 
'Shut  down  the  paddles;  he  has 
come  up  again.'  And  then,  forget- 
ting cruelties  which  he  had  suffered. 


and  insults  which  he  had  wept  over  in 
secret,  he  cast  his  innocent  little  body 
into  the  foaming  dangerous  lasher, 
and  had  his  bitter  enemy  round  the 
waist  in  one  moment,  trying  to  keep 
his  head  above  the  drowning  rush  of 
the  water.  Of  course,  Roland  was 
in  after  them  in  a  few  seconds. 

"  Cool  old  Mordaunt,  who  should  be 
a  general,  I  think,  had,  while  rapidly 
undressing,  let  down  the  paddles. 
The  pool  was  still  now,  too  terribly 
still,  they  tell  me.  The  two  elder 
lads,  swimming  high  and  looking  for 
their  brothers,  saw  neither,  until  the 
handsome  little  head  of  Eddy  Evans 
rose  from  the  water,  and  said, '  I  had 
him  here,  this  instant,  and  he  will  be 
carried  back  by  the  wash.'  Roland 
Evans,  a  splendid  shoulder-swimmer, 
was  with  his  brother  in  a  moment, 
and  saw  young  Mordaunt  drowning 
on  the  gravel  beneath  him,  spreading 
out  his  fine  limbs,  like  a  Christopher's 
cross,  with  each  of  his  ten  fingers 
spread  out,  taking  leave  of  the  world. 
Never  seen  it  ?  Better  not ;  it  is  ugly ; 
I  have  seen  it  several  times,  and  don't 
like  it.  Well,  the.  two  Evans's  had 
him  out  on  the  shallow  before  his 
brother,  a  slow  breast-swimmer,  could 
come  up,  and  saved  him.  That  is  all 
my  story. 

"  But  it  has  changed  this  younger 
Mordaunt's  life  in  some  way.  The 
great  temptation  of  our  English  boys 
is  brutality  and  violence,  and  this 
bathing  accident  has  tamed  him.  The 
boy  prayed  more,  as  I  gained  from  his 
brother,  and  desired  that  thanks  should 
be  given  in  chapel  for  his  preserva- 
tion, coupled  (fancy  that  I  to  me,)  with 
the  condition  that  the  names  of  the 
two  Evanses  should  be  mentioned  with 
his.  I  refused  to  do  so :  heaven 
knows  why  !  Whereupon  the  boy  turn- 
ed on  msy  and,  face  fo  face,  refused 
to  have  any  thanks  given  at  all.  He 
said  he  would  give  his  own  thanks. 

"  He  is  entirely  tamed,  if  you  can  keep 
him  en  rai^ortYixih  these  two  Evanses. 
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He  will  /oilow  them  anywhere,  and 
do  just  as  they  tell  him,  whether  that 
be  right  or  wrong.  I  never  liked 
him,  and  I  still  think  him  boyish  in 
many  ways,  though  innocent  almost  to 
childishness  in  the  way  you  wot  of. 
He  has  brains,  more  brains  than  his 
brother.  But  he  is  a  disagreeable  boy. 
He  has  a  nasty  way  of  sitting  straight 
up  and  frowning,  and  there  is  a  petu- 
lant preciseness  about  him  which  I 
cannot  bear.  Try  being  civil  and  kind 
to  him— I  have  never  been.  You  have 
more  power  in  that  way  as  a  Don  than 
I  have  as  a  schoolmaster. 

"Now  I  come  to  my  last  boy,  young 
Evans.  I  won't  say  anything  at  all 
about  this  boy :  I  leave  him  to  you. 
If  you  can  stand  his  pretty  ways,  I 
can't 

"  These  boys  will  be  a  terrible 
plague  to  you.  They  make  so  much 
noise :  don't  stop  them  in  that  if  you 
can  help  it.  My  best  boys  are  noisy 
and  outspoken.  Coming  from  me, 
you  need  not  doubt  their  scholarship  : 
keep  it  up.  They  are,  to  conclude,  an 
innocent  lot  of  lads,  dreadfully  rich, 
and  have  taken  up,  I  fear,  with  this 
most  abominable  boat-racing,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  bad  as  steeple- 
chasingl 

"  Now  good-bye.  I  have  sent  you 
a  team  fit  for  Balliol  in  scholarship, 
for  Christchurch  in  breeding,  and,  I 
very  much  fear,  for  Brazenose  in 
boating.  Why  Providence  should 
have  placed  so  many  of  our  public 
schools  near  great  rivers,  where  the 
stock  gets  steadily  brutalized  by  that 
insane  amusement,  I  cannot  conceive. 
Old  religious  foundations,  you  say, 
always  near  rivers,  then  highways, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fish  for 
fast  days.  Fiddle-de-dee !  It  all 
arises  from  the  perversation  (misre- 
presentation) of  the  edicts  of  the  first 
original  council,  in  the  year  i,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  every  thing  was 
to  be  where  it  was  wanted.  The 
only  dissentient,  you  well  remember, 


was  the  devil,  who  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  there  should  be 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  that  every 
one  should  say  the  first  thing  which 
came  into  his  head,  and  everybody 
was  to  do  as  he  pleases.  The  great 
first  council  rejected,  if  you  remem- 
ber, this  amendment  with  scorn ; 
but  we  are  acting  on  it  now.  Let  us 
take  the  benefit  of  the  new  opinions. 
Come  over  and  talk  Swivellerism  to 
me,  and  I  will  back  myself  to  talk  as 
much  balderdash  as  you.  But  don't 
talk  any  of  it  to  my  boys.  I  insult  you, 
my  dear  George,  by  the  supposition. 

"P.S. — A  tall,  handsome-looking 
young  booby,  from  Eton,  comes  with 
them  from  Shropshire.  His  father, 
calling  here  with  the  fathers  of  the 
other  boys,  asked  me  to  say  a  good 
word  to  you  on  his  behalf.  I  would 
if  I  could,  but  I  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  him,  except  that  he  is  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Evans, by  a  family 
arrangement,  before  he  is  capable  of 
knowing  his  own  mind.  He  has  been 
brought  up  with  the  Evanses  and  the 
Mordaunts,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
very  bad.  But  you  know  my  opinion 
of  Eton,  and  indeed  of  all  public 
schools  except  my  own." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Furnished  with  this  important  epis- 
tle, the  Dean  of  5t.  Paul's  (college) 
felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  young 
men  who  had  attracted  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  undoubtedly  the  very  best 
schoolmaster  of  the  day,  since  the 
diesinfaustus  when  Arnold's  old  pupil 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  fresh 
questions,  and  heard  that  the  master 
had  called  for  his  master,  and  that  he 
had  arisen  and  followed  him  speedily 
The  Dean  was  a  dry  man,  and  a  man 
of  humour.  Saint  Paul's  was,  in  those 
times,  a  queer,  wild  place;  it  was 
partly  "manned"  by  county  gentle- 
men's and  country  parsons'  sons,  from 
the  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Wor- 
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cester,  Shropshire,  and  generally  from 
the  Welsh  borders ;  and  partly  from 
two  grammar  schools  in  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Riding  of  York.  The 
two  sets  of  lads  never  spoke  to  one 
another.  The  former  set  were  always 
perfectly  gentlemen  in  their  manners, 
though  not  always  in  their  morals : 
that  latter  were  mainly  gentleman  in 
their  morals,  but  never  in  their  man- 
ners. It  was  vinegar  upon  nitre  with 
them,  and  the  dry,  shrewd,  caustic 
Dean  looked  with  great  anticipation 
of  amusement  for  the  curious  "  team  " 
which  the  head>master  of  Gloucester 
had  sent  him  up. 

He  had  undertaken  the  Latin  prose 
lecture  of  that  somewhat  scholarless 
college,  and  had  repeatedly  said  that 
it  would  bring  him  to  an  untimely 
grave,  but  after  a  fellow-commoner 
translating  "  The  Art  of  Mingling  in 
Society  **  in  English  of  Addison,  into 
Latin  of  his  own,  the  Dean  had 
dropped  the  Latin  prose  lecture,  and 
had  taken  to  the  Greek.  "You  are 
safer  in  Greek,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not 
good  in  Greek,  and  so  I  may  live  the 
longer.  But  I  couldn't  stahd  the  Latin 
any  more.** 

So  it  was  in  the  Greek  prose  lec- 
ture that  the  Dean  expected  his  young 
friends,  with  great  curiosity.  They 
were  the  first  who  came,  very  early, 
and  they  came  sidling  and  whispering 
into  the  room  one  after  another,  and 
sat  down  in  a  row,  each  one  saying  as 
he  went  by, "  Good  morning,  sir,"  while 
the  Dean  stood  and  looked  at  them. 
Can  one  not  see  him  now,  with  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  his  keen  eyes 
looking  out  from  under  his  wig? 

They  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite 
to  him,  and  he  had  a  good  look  at 
them.  The  first  who  came  in  was 
Roland  Evans,  evidently  leader  among 
them,  a  splendid  upstanding  young 
fellow,  with  short  curling  hair,  who 
carried  his  head  like  a  stag.  "A  fine 
face  and  a  good  head,"  thought  the 
Dean.    **  I  wonder  what  is  inside  it  ?* 


Next  to  him  came  his  brother — a  small, 
slight,  bright-looking  lad,  rather  too 
pretty  to  please  the  Dean's  taste,  but 
pleasant  to  see,  with  a  wistful  look  in 
his  clear  brown  eyes,  which  the  Dean 
did  not  disapprove  of.  Next  came  the 
elder  of  the  two  Mordaunts,  gig&ntic, 
somewhat  stolid  in  appearance,  look- 
ing as  the  Dean  thought  with  Falstaif, 
"land  and  beeves."  Then  came  the 
younger  Mordaunt,  gigantic  also,  and 
rather  cross-looking,  but  with  a  good 
square  head ;  as  he  passed  on,  he  gave 
one  look  at  the  Dean,  and  let  him  know 
unmistakably  that'  he  considered  him 
in  the  light  of  his  natural  enemy. 
Last  of  all,  came  the  "  booby "  who 
was  to  marry  Miss  Evans,  and  when 
the  Dean  looked  on  him,  he  thought 
at  once :  **  The  rest  are  a  puzzling  lot, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  you ;  you 
carry  your  turnpike  ticket  in  your  hat; 
you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  so  I  think 
is  that  Roland  Evans." 

But  he  was  puzzlingly  amused  by 
them  on  one  account :  four  out  of  the 
five  seemed  strangely  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  Here  were  two  pairs  of  bro- 
thers, and  a  fifth  young  man,  and  they 
were  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  with 
the  exception  of  the  younger  Evans, 
who  seemed  poetical.  Had  this  batch 
of  lads  come  under  his  notice  with  any 
other  recommendation  than  that  of 
the  shrewd  Doctor,  he  would  have  set 
them  down  for  four  young  louts  of  the 
land-holding  persuasion  from  the  west- 
em  counties,  and  have  thought  no 
more  about  them ;  but  his  friend  had 
sent  them  to  him  as  four  of  his  picked 
boys,  and  Balliol  would  have  opened 
her  gates  to  them ;  yet  there  they  sat 
in  a  row  before  him,  silent  and  appa- 
rently stupid,  occasionally  sneaking 
their  eyes  up  at  his,  as  though  to  seef 
what  he  was  like,  but  dropping  them 
again  directly,  "/j  there  character 
here  ?  "  the  Dean  asked  himself.  **  K. 
should  know;  he  said  they  were  bois- 
terous and  troublesome.  They  are 
quiet  enough  now.'' 
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The  odd  contrast  between  the  appa- 
rently stupid  insouciance  of  the  Eng- 
lishman at  one  time,  and  his  violent 
fury  at  another,  seemed  to  be  hardly 
known  ^o  the  Dean  as  yet :  he  got  an 
illustration  of  it. 

The  other  men,  to  the  number  of 
some  thirty,  dropped  in,  and  the 
lecture  proceeded.  Anything  more 
saint-like  than  the  behaviour  of  the 
Shropshire  five  was  never  seen.  The 
lecture  consisted  in  turning  "Spec- 
tator" into  Greek  prose,  and  after  half 
an  hour,  every  one  being  ready,  the 
Dean  called  on  Roland  Evans,  who 
stood  up,  and  on  being  told  that  he 
might  sit  down,  was  very  much  con- 
fused. He  read  out  his  few  sentences 
of  Greek  prose,  and  the  Dean  leant 
back  in  his  chair. 

"That  is  really  splendid,  Mr. 
Evans.  I  could  not  write  such  Greek 
myself.  Read  it  again,  please,  and  lis- 
ten to  it,  you  others."  Roland  did  so. 

"  Do  you  all  write  Greek  like  this 
at  Gloucester?  This  is  refreshing. 
Good  heavens  1  when  I  think  of  the 
trash  my  ears  are  dinned  with.  Here, 
Mr.  Mordaunt  the  elder,  read  your 
piece  next :  let  me  see  if  it  runs  in 
families,  or  is  common  to  the  school*^ 

Old  Mordaunt — sitting,  as  we  used 
used  to  say  at  school,  one  place  below 
young  Evans — did  so,  and  his  piece 
was  very  good.  "  Now,  young  Mr. 
Evans,  read  yours." 

It  appeared  that  these  youths  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  could 
take  places.  They  had  come  in  and 
sat  down  in  their  old  Gloucester  class 
form.  Young  Eddy  Evans  had  in  his 
piece  a  passage  of  Addison's  or  Steele's 
in  which  occur  the  words,  "pray  do 
not  deceive  yourselves  on  this  matter." 
Young  Evans  gave  it  "  fuy  irXwao-^." 
Whereupon  both  the  Mordaunts  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  cried  with  one  voice, 
« I  challenge." 

Before  the  astonished  Dean  could 
say  one  word,  the  two  brothers  were 
at  it  tooth  and  naiL 


"  I  challenged  first,"  said  old  Mor- 
daunt 

"You  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  younger.  "  You  read  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Acts,  and  see  what  happened 
to  Ananias  and  Sapphira." 

"  That's  a  pretty  thing  to  say  to 
your  own  brother,"  said  old  Mordaunt. 

"  Not  a  worse  thing  than  trying  to 
cut  your  own  brother  out  of  a  place. 
Why  do  you  challenge?"  said  the 
younger  brother. 

"Because  ifs  Greek  Testament," 
said  the  elder  scornfully. 

"Testament  Greek  is  good  enough — 
better  than  you  could  write.  I  challenge 
on  other  grounds.  Ask  him,  sir,  what 
letter  he  puts  before  the  sigma." 

The  younger  Evans,  confiised  and 
directed  by  his  evil  genius,  said 
hurriedly,  "  Epsilon."  The  younger 
Mordaunt  at  once  sank  back  in  his 
chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
done  a  happy  thing,  and,  addressing 
the  Dean,  said — 

"This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  Doctor's  house- 
boys.  If  a  commons  house-boy  had 
made  such  a  mess, he  would  have  been 
cobbed  by  the  school." 

At  which  dreadful  words  wrath  and 
fury  were  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the 
two  Evans,  and  of  Maynard,  who  was 
engaged  to  their  sister.  Young  Evans 
rose,  perfectly  calm,  and,  addressing 
the  Dean  as  "Dominus,"  said  that^ 
as  the  rules  of  English  society  pre- 
vented one  boy  from  personally  asking 
any  explanation  from  any  other  boy  in 
class,  and  indeed,  in  any  place  but  the 
playground,  whether  he,  the  Dominus, 
would  be  so  good  as  to  demand,  in 
his  character  as  Dominus,  of  Mor- 
daunt minor,  when  he  was  caned 
last,  and  what  it  was  for.  Where- 
upon Maynard,  who  had  taken  no  part 
as  yet,  cried  out,  "  Go  it  young 
Evans  I" 

"It  was  your  brother  who  pressed 
the  spring  and  set  it  going,"  said  old 
Mordaunt 
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^  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  yourself," 
said  Roland  Evans.  ^  I  never  touched 
it ;  what  did  he  want  with  it  at  chapel?'' 

"  I  suppose  he  could  take  his  musi- 
cal snuff-box  into  chapeV  said  old 
Mordaunt,  now,  after  the  preliminary 
skirmish  in  close  alliance  with  his 
brother.  "  I  suppose  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  bring  his  musical  box  in 
as  you  had  to  bring  your  Buttmann's 
Lexilogus." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  turn  up  old 
things  like  that,''  said  Roland  Evans. 

"  Then  you  leave  my  brother  alone, 
and  111  leave  you  alone.  As  for  you 
young  Evans,  you  ought  to  have  the^ 
Lexilogus  banged  about  your  stupid 
young  head,  and  you  would  have  had 
three  months  ago." 

The  Dean  had  by  this  time  partly 
recovered  from  the  stupor  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged  by  this  unexpec- 
ted and  violent  storm.  He  found  breath 
enough  to  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  must 
really  request,  and  of  necessity  insist, 
that  this  unseemly  objurgation  ceases 
at  once.*  After  a  few  growls  and  sniffs 
the  lecture  proceeded.  The  Gloucester 
boys'  Greek  was  all  neariy  first-class, 
and  theii  the  Dean  waded  away  into 
a  slough  of  miserable  stuff,  which  was 
furnished  to  him  three  times  a  week  by 
the  other  men  of  his  college. 

A  deaf  fellow-commoner  was  blun- 
dering along  through  his  piece,  and 
the  Dean  thought  that  everything  was 
going  right,  when  the  younger  Mor- 
daunt,  who  had  been  frowning  and 
bristling  for  some  time,  finding  his 
recollected  wrongs  too  great  to  be 
kept  in  any  longer,  suddenly  broke 
into  articulate  speech.  To  the  unutter- 
able terror  and  confusion  of  the  whole 
lecture,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice: 

"  Those  two  Evanses  and  Maynard 
double-banked  young  Perkins  in  the 
play-ground  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  the  fellows  were  bathing^  and 
took  his  money  from  him.  And  they 
took  nineteen  pence  half-penny,  and 


all  he  ever  got  back  was  a  shilling  and 
a  sixpence,  and  the  shilling  was  bad.** 

*'  It  was  the  same  shilling  we  took 
from  him,"  cried  Roland,  ^  and  your 
fellows  have  double-banked  ours  a 
hundred  times." 

"What  became  of  the  three  half- 
pence then,"  said  old  Mordaunt 

"  They  spent  it  in  Banbury  tarts," 
said  young  Mordaunt 

"  There  were  no  coppers  at  all,"  said 
Maynard.  "And  you  can't  get  one 
Banbury  tart  under  twopence.*  Now 
then,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

The  Dean  again  recovered  himself. 

"  In  the  whole  course  of  my  expe- 
rience, I  never  saw  anything  like  this," 
he  said.  "  I  insist  on  perfect  silence. 
You£ve  Gloucester  men  will  remain 
after  lecture.  I  insist  on  silence.  Mr. 
Jones,  go  on." 

"  Now  we  shall  all  get  lines,  and 
liberty  stopped,"  said  young  Mordaunt, 
aloud,  "  and  it  was  that  young  Evans 
began  it." 

"It  was  not,"  said  young  Evans, 
emphatically. 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  sir," 
said  the  Dean,  in  a  voice  which  they 
knew  they  must  listen  to.  And  so  the 
lecture  went  on  and  was  finished. 
When  it  was  done,  the  five  remained, 
and  young  Mordaunt  whispered  to  old 
Evans,  "  He  won't  flog  the  lot." 

The  Dean  begun  on  them:  "Gen- 
tlemen, your  Greek  is  excellent,  but 
your  conduct  has  not  been  good.  My 
friend  warned  me  that  you  were  bois- 
terous. I  have  no  great  objection  to 
juvenile  spirits — in  fact,  I  like  them  ; 
but  I  must  most  emphatically  insist 
that  you  will  not  quarrel  in  my  lectute. 
You  no  longer  take  rank  as  school- 
boys :  we  give  young  men  of  your  age 
brevet  rank  as  men.  I  must  request 
that  this  does  not  happen  again." 

Old  Mordaunt  shoved  young  Mor- 
daunt, who  shoved  young  Evans,  who 
shoved  Maynard,  who  shoved  Roland 
Evans,  by  which  he  understood  that 
k4  was  to  be  ^y^kesman.     His  speech 
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was  so  oddf  so  very  simple,  so  very 
'provincial,  so  fiill  of  the  argot  of  a 
provincial  school,  that  the  Dean 
-scarcely  understood  iL  He  said: 
'  "Sir,  we  are  very  sorry  to  have 
offended  you ;  for  myself,  I  have 
always  been  dead  against  barneying 
in  class,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  spin- 
'Ding  out  the  pensum.  I  have  also 
tried  most  consistently  to  make  friends 
between  doctors'  boys  and  common- 
house  boys,  principally,  I  will  allow, 
4oT  the  sake  of  the  boats.  But  these 
jealousies  do  exist,  sir,  even  among 
friends,  as  we  are :  I  am  sure  all  true 
friends.  But  these  jealousies  have 
existed  for  a  long  time,  and  are  not 
likely  to  cease.  I  will  take  it  on 
myself  to  say,  sir,  that  they  shall  be 
stopped  in  class,  and  not  carried  into 
playground,  and  that  we  would  rather, 
having  begun  so  unluckily,  be  punished 
by  task  instead  of  by  stoppage  of 
liberty." 

The  Dean  impatiently  paced  the 
room,  and  scratched  his  wig.  "  What 
the  deuce,'*  he  said  to  himself,  "am  I 
to  do  with  such  boys  as  these?  An 
Eton  or  Harrow  boy  would  know 
more  of  things  at  fourteen.  Why 
does  K.  keep  his  boys  back  like  this? 
they  are  as  innocent  as  children.  I 
never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life; 
they  fancy  they  are  to  be  punished. 
Hang  it  all,  let  me  see  how  green  they 
are.    Mr.  Evans,  how  old  are  you  ?'' 

**  Nineteen,  sir." 

"You  have  behaved  very  badly. 
Suppose  I  was  to  cane  one  of  you.'' 

"  We  understood,  sir,"  said  Roland, 
^'that  we  could  not  be  caned  after  we 
came  here.  If,  however,  you  decide 
on  that  course,  the  only  one  you  could 
cane  would  be  my  brother.  No  boy 
is  ever  caned  over  eighteen,  and  my 
brother  is  only  seventeen." 

"And  it  would  be  no  use  caning 
him  I "  exclaimed  the  irrepressible 
young  Mordaunt;  "he  has  been  caned 
a  dozen  times  for  laughing  in  chapeL 
And  last  half  1  tried  him  to  aee  whe^ 


ther  he  had  got  over  it.  I  showed  him 
a  halfpenny  in  Litany,  and  he  went 
oSj  and  was  took  out,  and  caned." 

"  I  would  gladly,  sir,"  said  Ronald, 
''take  my  brother's  punishment  on 
myself;  but  bein^  over  eighteen,  I 
cannot,  and  should,  in  fact,  resist ;  it 
would  be  almost  cowardly,  sir,  to  put 
the  fault  of  all  of  us  on  my  brother." 

"  Do  go  to  Bath,  and  keep  me  from 
Bedlam  1"  exclaimed  the  irritated 
Dean. 

And  they  fled  off,  and  apparently 
had  a  free  fight  on  the  stairs ;  for  as 
the  Dean  put  it,  sixteen  out  of  the  five 
seemed  to  tumble  down  instead  of 
walking  down. 

"This  is  K.  all  over,"  he  said  to 
himself^  when  they  were  gone;  "this 
is  his  system ;  sending  his  boys  up  here 
babies  instead  of  men.  I  wish  he  had 
sent  them  to  Balliol, — I  wish  he  hadsent 
them  to  Jericha  I  have  no  stand-point 
with  them.  I  can't  get  at  them.  They 
are  a  noble  lot ;  but  they  arc  &vt  years 
too  young.  And  this  hotbed  of  sin! 
Come  in  i* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
There  seemed  some  difficulty  about 
the  person  who  knocked  at  the  door 
coming  in,  as  indeed  there  was.  There 
was  a  curious  pegging  sound,  then  a 
gentle  turning  at  the  door-handle,  and 
then  a  heavy  fall  The  Dean  dashed 
out,  and  found  a  little  cripple  lying  on 
his  back  on  the  landing,  laughing; 

"  I  shall  do  it  once  too  often,'  said 
the  cripple.  "  My  servant  puts  me  into 
bed,  but  I  direct  my  energies  to  turn* 
bling  out  of  it  I  live  in  the  gate  which 
is  called  Beautiful,  and  am  happy  there ; 
but  St  John  and  St  Paul  are  in  heaven 
and  have  never  said  to  me,  *  What  we 
have,  we  give  thee.'  Will  you  help  up 
a  poor  little  cripple,  and  set  him  on  his 
legs,  and  give  him  his  crutch,  Dcanf 
Be  St  John  to  me.  Dean." 

"Sir  Jasper  Meredith  J»  «xchum«' 
the  Dean. 
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"  I  thought  I  should  creep  so  nicely 
up,  and  I  came  one  stair  at  a  time. 
And  I  made  fair  weather  of  it  until  I 
tried  to  turn  the  handle,  and  then  I 
lost  my  balance,  and  fell  on  my  back." 

The  Dean  had  never  seen  anything 
like  this.  He  was  a  man  of  the  clois- 
ter, and  had  heard  of  human  ills,  and 
of  baronets  with  16,000  acres,  and  of 
cripples  also.  But  to  find  a  feeble  crip- 
ple, with  14,000  acres,  flat  on  his  back 
before  his  own  door,  on  the  landing, 
was  a  sensation  for  the  good  Deam 
**  And  he  is  from  Shropshire  also,"  he 
considered.  ''Shropshire  will  do  for 
us  in  time." 

He  picked  the  little  cripple  up  very 
carefully,  and  brought  him  in.  ^  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  Meredith  ?"  he  said, 
gently. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  get  my  breath, 
my  dear  sir,"  began  the  little  man. 
•*  Thank  ye.  Ho  !  thaf s  better.  I 
can't  get  on  anyhow.  The  doctors 
say  that  it  is  my  spine,  and  I  say  it's 
my  legs,  and  I  expect  that  I  know  as 
much  about  it  as  they  do.  My  legs 
have  separate  individualities ;  in  fact 
I  have  named  them  differently — Libs 
and  Auster— and  they  always  want  to 
go  in  different  directions,  which  brings 
me  to  grief— don't  you  see  ?  I  suppose 
you  have  never  noticed  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  your  legs,  for  instance, 
have  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  Dean,  glancing  com- 
placently at  his  well-formed  legs.  **  I 
never  experienced  anything  of  that 
kind— lately." 

"  No,"  said  Meredith  ;  **  your  legs 
do  look  like  a  pair.  Now  mine,  you 
will  perceive,  if  you  will  do  me  the 
goodness  to  look  at  them,  most  dis- 
tinctly are  not." 

"You  are  certainly  afflicted,"  said 
the  kind  Dean,  "  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it." 

"We  will  speak  of  that  on  some 
future  occasion,"  said  the  little  man. 
"  1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  /  am.  Being 
afflicted  in  this  manner,  do  you  see, 


brings  you  so  many  kind  friends,  and 
such  sympathy,  that  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  would  change  it  even  to  be  Roland 
Evans.  Well,  that  is  not  what  I  came 
to  speak  about.  I  came  on  a  matter 
of  business,  and  I  am  taking  up  your 
valuable  time  in  talking  of  myself. 
Cripples  will  talk  about  themselves, 
you  know." 

"  My  time  is  yours,  Meredith,"  said 
the  Dean,  pleased  by  the  kindly  httle 
ways  of  the  cripple. 

"Now  that  is  very  kind  of  you.  May 
I  take  a  liberty  ?  I  have  been  a  petted 
boy,  and  am  used  to  take  liberties. 
May  I  have  one  little  sprig  of  that 
Wustaria  which  is  hanging  your  win- 
dow with  imperial  purple  f  I  half  live 
in  flowers,  Dean.  They  are  the  purest 
forms  of  mere  physical  beauty  which 
can  be  brought  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
travel  in  search  of  beauty,  you  know.* 

The  Dean  got  him  one  at  once,  say- 
ing, "  There  is  one  form  of  physical 
beauty  which  comes  to  you  very  often,' 
I  fancy — Roland  Evans." 

"Yes,"  said  Meredith;  "I  believe 
that  he  is  very  beautiful  But  I,  fOY 
my  part,  having  known  him  so  long, 
have  lost  the  power  of  seeing  that 
If  he  were  a  cripple,  or  a  leper,  it  wouli 
make  no  difference  to  me!* 

"You  like  hhn,  then?^  said  the 
Dean. 

Meredith  laughed  quietly,  and  very 
absently,  looking  at  the  carpet 

"The  brain  is  always  aflfected  in 
these  spine-diseases,"  said  the  Dean  to 
himself.  "The  poor  little  fellow  is  wool- 
gathering." 

Then  he  added,  emphatically.  "We 
were  speaking  of  Roland  Evans,  Sir 
Jasper  Meredith.  You  Kke  him,  do 
you  not  ?" 

In  an  instant  one  of  the  keentst^ 
shrewdest  faces  heliad  ever  seen,  was 
turned  up  on  his,  and  he  stood  as- 
tounded. 

"  Like  him !"  said  the  cripple.  "Yes, 
I  like  him  very  much  indeed.  Yoa 
know  that  you  yoiirsdf  would  like  s 
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noble  young  man  like  that  (supposing 
that  you  were  a  cripple,  which  you  are 
not)  who  left  habitually  his  own  amuse- 
ments, in  which  he  excelled,  to  attend 
to  you  ;  who  could  put  you  in  the  best 
place  to  see  his  innings  at  cricket,  and 
come  running  to  you  after  a  race  to  tell 
you  about  it  You  would  like  such  a 
man  as  that,  would  you  not  ?" 

The  Dean,  interested,  said,  "Yes!* 

"Ah!  So  I  like  him.  And,  in  a 
similar  way,  I  like  his  sister,  who  is 
Viola  to  Sebastian.  And  I  like  the 
whole  lot  of  then^— the  two  Mordaunts, 
Maynard,  and  EUldy  Evans.  They  are 
all  good.  I  came  here  on  a  point  with 
regard  to  them.  I  am  afraid  they  have 
been  behaving  very  badly  ?" 

"They  have  been  quarrelling  so 
dreadfully,"  said  the  Dean. 

"They  always  do  in  class,"  said 
Meredith.  "  It  is  an  old  Gloucester 
dodge  for  spinning  out  the  work,  if 
one  of  the  set  has  not  got  up  enough 
lines." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  Dean, 
angrily,  "  I  must  request  you  to  tell 
your  friends  that  I  will  not  suffer  it 
again." 

"It  will  not  happen  again,"  said 
Meredith.  "  They  thought— I  declare 
they  did — ^that  you  would  set  them  im- 
positions. They  are  on  their  honour 
now." 

"They  are  an  extraordinary  lot  of 
greenhorns." 

"  They  are,"  said  Meredith,  "  with 
the  exception  of  shrewd  old  Mordaunt 
I  suppose  you  know  that  none  of  them  . 
have  ever  been  to  London." 

"/know  nothing  about  them,"  said 
the  Dean,  "  except  that  K.  sent  them 
here.  I  never  saw  such  an  extraor- 
dinary lot  of  fellows  in  my  life.  But 
you  must  tell  them  that  I  will  not 
stand  disturbances  in  lecture-time. 
You  said  that  you  came  here  to  speak 
to  me  about  them." 

"True,"  said  Meredith.  "I  ought 
to  have  had  notice  to  quit  before.  I 
will  do  my  business.    The  butler  tells 


me  that,  as  a  fellow-commoner,  I  must 
sit  at  the  high  table  with  you.  Do 
relax  your  rule,  and  let  me  sit  at  tbe 
Freshman's  table,  with  the  Evanses 
and  the  Mordaunts.  They  help  me  in 
a  hundred  ways.  Do  let  a  poor  cripple 
have  his  dinner  among  his  kind  at  tbe 
Freshman's  table." 

"  Your  request  is  granted,  certainly," 
said  the  Dean,  laughing.  "  But  you 
must  tell  your  friends  not  to  be  so  tur- 
bulent We  were  told  last  night  that 
the  younger  Mordaunt  and  the  younger 
Evans  fought  for  a  plate  of  meat,  which 
both  claimed,  and  were  fined  by  the 
senior  man  at  the  table." 

"  My  groom  told  me  this  morning," 
said  Meredith,  quietly,  "  that  the  Bible 
Qerk  had  sneaked.  Young  Evans  cer- 
tainly ordered  the  chicken,  but  then 
young  Mordaunt,  as  senior  boy,  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  right  to  change 
dinners,  not  liking  his  mutton  when  he 
saw  it  I  am  sorry  they  fought  over  it, 
but  boys  will  fight  over  their  victuals, 
you  know.  I  dare  say  you  have  done 
it  yourself." 

There  rose  suddenly  on  the  mind  of 
the  Dean  the  ghost  of  a  certain  Bath 
bun  which  he  had  struggled  for  at  a 
certain  lodge  at  a  certain  school  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  and  which  had 
ended  in  a  great  fight  in  the  play- 
ground with  a  certain  great  general, 
who  was  just  now  engaged  in  the  re- 
duction of  SebastopoL  The  Dean 
had  the  best  of  it,  as  did  not  the  gene- 
ral 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  they  behave  like 
schoolboys.  They  are  ranked  as  men 
here." 

"They  were  schoolboys  yesterday, 
and  are  schoolboys  still,"  said  Mere- 
dith. "  It  rests  with  you  to  make  them 
men.  What  sort  of  men  you  are  going 
to  make  of  them,  is  more  in  your  line 
of  business  than  mine.  Lord  help  you 
through  it  I  for  they  are  a  rough  lot  It 
rests  with  you  to  take  up  Dr.  K.'s  work 
where  he  left  off.  He  has  sent  them 
here  in  trust  to  you." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


PULVERBATCH. 


PULVERBATCH,  one  would  think,  was 
(at  least  in  the  old  coaching  days)  as 
far,  intellectually  speaking,  from  any- 
where, as  any  place  could  be.  It  was 
even  out  of  the  then  road  from  Shrews- 
bury to  Ludlow;  one  would  have 
thought  a  very  quiet  road  ;  and  was 
intensely  sleepy. 

The  Grange,  Miss  Eleanor  Evans' 
inalienable  property,  was  a  heavy  old 
grange,  with  an  actual  moat,  in  which 
Miss  Eleanor  lived  as  a  Mariana, 
though  with  a  difference.  There  were 
eight  hundred  acres  of  fat  meadow 
and  corn-land  around  it,  washed  down 
from  Caradoc,  Lawley,  and  Long- 
mynd  ;  every  acre  of  which  this  stren- 
uous lady  held  in  her  own  hands. 

When  she  took  possession  of  it, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  bad  tenant's  lease, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  farm- 
ing it,  her  brother  gave  her  a  little 
good  advice. 

"  It  is  worth  two  pounds  an  acre, 
Nell,even  now,  after  Dell  has  scourged 
it  so.  ;£i,6oo  a  year—  m  find  you  a 
good  tenant  at  that." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "but  I  am 
going  to  find  a  good  tenant  in  mysel£" 

"  You  will  make  a  mess  of  it,* 

«Why?» 

*  Because  you  can't  farm.* 


•*Fiddlededee,»s^d  Eleanor,"  I  have 
been  bored  to  death  with  it  all  my  life  ; 
I  ought  to  know  something  about  it  by 
this  time.  And,  besides,  women  are 
much  sharper  than  men.  Any  one  can 
farm  ;  don't  tell  me.  I  will  take  my 
four  thousand  a  year  off  that  land,  or 
I  will  know  the  reason  why." 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,"  said  her  bro- 
ther, "  I  know  you  to  be  shrewd  and 
determined  ;  I  will  allow  that  you  have 
quite  sufficient  intellect  to  manage  the 
property." 

"  That  is  to  say,  as  much  intellect  as 
DeD,  who  has  780  acres  of  yours. 
Thank  you,  for  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  mrith 
a  tipsy,  muddled,  uneducated  old  man 
like  him.    Go  on,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  You  are  angry,  my  dear,"  said  her 
brother,  "  but  you  must  remember  that 
farming  is  a  second  nature  to  him." 

"  What  was  his  first  ?  "  she  asked. 

This  was  one  of  those  pieces  of  pure 
nonsense  which  scatter  men's  nonsense. 
Squire  Charles  picked  himself  up  r ; 
well  as  he  could,  and  said,  somewhat 
heavily : 

"  Supposing  that  you  could  actually 
get  this  farm  in  order,  and  get  money's 
worth  off  it,  you  would  be  beaten  at 
marketing." 

"Why?"  said  Eleanor. 

"Because,  not  being  able  to  go  to 
market  yourself,  you  would  have  to 
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send  your  bailiff,  who  would  cheat 
you." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  have  any 
bailiff.  And  I  am  going  to  market 
my  own  self.** 

^  The  farmers  will  be  too  much  for 
you,"  said  Charles. 

**  WiU  they  ?"  she  said :  "  they  must 
have  had  a  sudden  accession  of  brains 
then.* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Eleanor, 
that  you  are  actually  going  into  Shrews- 
bury market  with  samples  of  oats?" 

"  Certainly." 

**  It  will  be  thought  very  odd,  and 
some  will  say  improper." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  last 
epithet  With  regard  to  oddity,  now 
look  round  among  the  country  fami- 
lies around  us,  and  say  whether  or  no 
there  is  not  a  queer  story  among  even 
one  of  them.  There  is  an  odd  story 
in  our  own  family,  Charles." 

**  You  mean  about  me." 

"  I  mean  about  you.  But  I  want  to 
finish  about  this  farming  business.  I 
am  going  to  do  it  I  pay  rent  to  my- 
self ;  I  have  quite  as  much  knowledge 
of  farming  as  Dell,  and  ten  times 
his  intellect ;  why  should  I  not  do 
weU?" 

**You  will  be  beaten  in  market," 
said  Charles. 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  said 
Eleanor. 

She  certainly  was  right,  for  she 
"gave  her  mind  to  it,"  and  became 
one  of  the  best  farmers  and  keenest 
marketers  about  Her  scourged  land 
recovered,  as  if  by  magic.  She  had 
good  years  and  bad  years,  but  she 
made  money  and  a  good  deal  of  it ; 
as  a  very  diligent  and  clever  person, 
with  no  rent  to  pay,  and  over  700 
acres  of  fine  land,  may  do.  As  time 
went  on,  her  brother  saw  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  he  told  her  so ;  and  added, 
**And  you  seem  to  be  very  happy, 
Eleanor." 

*'  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long," 
she  said.     "I  have  no  time  to  be 


otherwise.  I  am  interested  and  amused 
aU  day  long,  in  all  weathers,  and  I 
have  perfect  health,  and  no  cares. 
Women  are  frequently  very  great  fools 
to  marry.** 

"  Yet  it  would  be  well  to  have  ano- 
ther to  care  and  work  for,"  said  Charles. 

"  I  have  got  Eddy ;  he  is  my  son, 
and  I  know  he  will  be  extravagant, 
and  bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  I  have  spoilt  him,"  she 
added,  laughing,  "therefore  I  must 
work  and  slave  to  meet  his  extrava- 
gance. As  I  have  brewed,  so  must  I 
bake :  I  have  made  my  bed  and  I 
must  lie  on  it,  as  regards  him.  I  gave 
him  a  new  watch  last  week." 

"  S.O  I  saw.  I  hope  he  did  not  ask 
for  it?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  he  never  asks  for  any- 
thing, only  he  looks  so  pretty  when  he 
is  pleased,  and  he  likes  bright  and 
glittering  things.  I  must  work  and 
save  for  him." 

"  You  will  not  save  much  with  those 
new  cottages,"  said  her  brother;  "you 
ought  never  to  lay  one  brick  on  another, 
till  you  see  your  way  to  a  clear  seven 
per  cent,  exclusive  of  bad  debts ;  and 
you  will  never  see  three  there." 

"  Say  two  and  a  half,"  said  Eleanor, 
"but  it  pays  me  indirectly  on  my  own 
estate.  I  have  my  labourers  on  my 
own  ground,  close  to  their  work.  What 
would  you  say  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
slave-owner  who  made  her  niggers  walk 
three  miles  to  the  cotton-grounds?" 

"You  will  raise  the  rates." 

"/  don't  care.  Oh!  by-the-bye, 
your  head-keeper  has  been  asking  me 
whether  he  may  rear  some  pheasants 
in  my  large  spinney,  and  I  have  told 
him  that  I  should  like  to  catch  him  at 
it  Your  partridges  I  will  protect  for 
you,  but  I  won't  have  pheasants,  rab- 
bits, or  hares :  you  have  plenty  o( 
ground  of  your  own,  without  bothering 
me." 

Squire  Charles  laughed,  and  left  her 
admiringly. 

So  she  went  on,  busy,  happyi  quiet, 
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contented,  until  I  regret  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pick  her  up  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  years,  just  at  the  time  when 
that  extraordinary  set  of  boys,  which 
I  have  previouly  described,  had  begim 
their  most  eccentric  career  at  St  Paul's 
College. 

The  Grange  at  Pulvcrbatch  was  like 
so  many  Shropshire  houses,  a  place 
worthy  a  long  summer-day's  visit.  It 
was  a  low  stone  house,  shrouded  in 
and  darkened  by  great  dense  groves  of 
efans.  Sooner  than  touch  one  bough 
of  whichy  Eleanor  would  have  sold  her 
watch ;  though  she  had  very  much 
spoilt  the  scenery  of  the  valley,  by 
slashing  into  her  hedge-row  timber  else- 
where most  unmercifully,  and  cutting 
down  her  hedges  to  the  famishing  point 
I  am  not  antiquarian  enough  to  say 
who  built  it  or  why  it  was  built,  but  Elea- 
nor had  chosen  to  get  it  into  her  head 
that  it  was  built  by  a  small  country-gen- 
tleman,  at  the  time,  as  she  put  it,  "  when 
the  greatest  of  all  Englishmen  for  all 
time,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ruled  the  land, 
and  had  one  Milton  for  his  Poet-Lau- 
reate." A  mild  antiquarian,  on  one 
occasion,  by  way  of  making  himself 
agreeable,  told  her  in  a  mild  voice  that 
her  house  was  formerly  a  religious 
house,  a  cell  of  the  larger  house  of 
St.  Lawrence  at  Stretton. 

"  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir," 
she  answered,  indignantly. 

*'  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  am 
right "  said  the  mild  man. 

**  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said 
Eleanor.  And  the  mild  antiquarian 
said  no  more. 

It  was  moated  around  on  all  sides, 
**  for  defence,"  she  said ;  "  carp-ponds" 
said  the  antiquarian ;  and  this  moat 
was  part  of  her  belief  in  the  place. 

There  were  carp  in  this  moat,  and 
although  she  was  shrewd  enough  to 
prefer  the  splendid  trout  which  came 
out  of  the  stream  running  through  her 
estate  for  her  own  eating,  yet  on 
state  occasions  she  always,  as  a  great 
treat,  gave  her  guests  these  abominable 


masses  of  dry  bones,  out  of  the  moat 
They  were  to  her  as  a  haggis  or  a 
sheep's  head  is  to  a  Scotchman.  She 
used  to  send  them  to  her  neighbours,  as 
rare  compliments  and  presents.  Well, 
she  had  few  prejudices,  and  those 
were  very  innocent  • 

We  shall  see  more  of  her  kind,  inno- 
cent, wise  life  as  we  go  on :  a  little  more 
about  her  house,  and  herself,  and  she 
will  be  sufficiently  fuUy  introduced. 

I  should  think,  from  what  I  have 
observed,  that  almost  the  first  ambi- 
tion of  every  clever  woman  was  to 
have  a  room  of  her  own,  a  place  where 
she  was  mistress,  and  could  do  as  she 
pleased,  (surely  some  clever  female 
hand  has  said  this  before^  though  I 
cannot  recollect  where,  but  it  is  true). 
I  have  seen  such  rooms ;  I  know  at 
least  two;  and  I  guess  that  in  these 
maiden  bowers,  women,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  symbolize  their  own  souls,  or 
the  phases  of  them.  I  know  a  bower, 
hung  with  crude  oil-sketches,  and  pho- 
tographs of  great  pictures;  again,  I 
know  another,  full  of  saints,  angels,  and 
crucifixes.  I  suppose  that  every  woman 
would  have  such  a  nest — alas  I  how  few 
are  able.  Eleanor,  however,  had  her 
nest,  which  most  decidedly  symbolized 
her  pursuits. 

Eleanor's  nest  was  what  her  brother 
called  the  "  dining-room,"  but  what  she 
would  insist  on  calling,  out  of  contra- 
diction mainly,  I  think,  "the  best  par- 
lour." It  was  a  dark  wainscoted  room, 
with  a  large  stone-jambed  bay-win- 
dow at  the  end  furthest  from  the  door, 
in  front  of  which  her  great  library-table, 
with  innumerable  drawers,  was  placed, 
and  by  which  the  only  available  light 
was  let  into  this  wonderfully  uncom- 
fortable room.  At  this  table  she  could 
look  over  her  beloved  moat,  and  write 
her  letters.  Here  she  received  her 
ment  and  her  poor  folks ;  and  here 
she  sat  one  afternoon,  soon  after  the 
boys  had  gone  to  St  Paul's,  reading 
her  letters  and  answering  t!iem. 
She  was  in  her  usual  riding-habit, 
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and  had  been  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
since  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As 
the  light  from  the  only  window  fell 
upon  her  face,  you  could  see  that, 
although  her  complexion  might  have 
suffered  (or  been  improved)  by  wind, 
weather  and  hard  work,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  she  was  still  a  singularly 
beautiful  woman. 

She  had  had  all  kinds  of  letters  by 
that  post,  and  she  had  read  them,  and 
laid  them  aside  for  answer.  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, of  Reading,  informed  Miss  Evans 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  such  a  large 
admixture  of  triticum  in  the  g^rass- 
seed  intended  for  soil  washed  from 
limestone  hills,  but  had  executed  the 
order  under  Miss  Evans's  direction, 
and  begged  to  inform  her  that  the 
"  Student "  parsnip,  from  Cirencester, 
was  well  worth  a  trial  Barr  and  Sug- 
den  informed  her  that  they  would,  if 
possible,  execute  her  small  order  for 
5,000  snowdrops,  but  that  a  regular  cus- 
tomer had  come  down  on  them  for 
14,000,  and  they  were  at  present  un- 
certain. A  neighbouring  miller  wrote 
to  say  that  if  she  would  thrash  out 
at  once,  he  would  chance  the  four 
big  ricks  at  54  (to  which  she  said, ''  I 
dare  sly");  under  all  of  which  there 
was  a  letter  from  her  lawyer,  telling 
her  that  the  dispute  about  the  old  ar- 
rears, hanging  on  since  Dell's  time, 
was  settled  against  her;  and  several 
begging-letters. 

These  were  put  aside  for  answering : 
they  caused  her  no  thought.  It  was 
the  two  she  had  just  read  which  made 
her  sit  with  her  handsome  head  in  the 
light,  and  really  think.  Let  us  look 
over  her  shoulder.  The  first  was  from 
young  Allan  Gray,  the  young  man 
who  was  the  son  of  the  soldier  Gray, 
and  who,  by  natural  laws,  was  nephew 
of  Charles  and  Eleanor  Evans,  and 
cousin  to  Roland  and  Edward. 

It  ran  thus : — 

"  My  dear  Madam, — I  enclose  you 
Mr.  Secretary  Cowell's  receipt  for  the 


very  noble  donation  to  our  poor  little 
work.  I  know  that  the  plesisure  you 
had  in  giving  it  is  even  higher  than  is 
ours  in  receiving  it ;  I  am  requested  to 
thank  you  for  it,  madam,  and  I  thank 
you  accordingly.  Mr.  Taunton,  one  of 
our  best  helpers,  offered  prayer  for 
you  to-night,  madam,  in  the  general 
prayer,  and  by  name.  This  I  know 
will  be  gratifying  to  you." 

("Well,  and  so  it  is,"  said  Eleanor. 
*•  I  am  sure  we  all  want  it") 

"  I  wish,  madam,  that  you  could 
come  and  pay  us  a  visit  here,  say  when 
you  come  to  the  Cattle  Show,  at  Christ- 
mas. 1  wish  that  such  a  shrewd  and 
yet  kind  heart  as  yours  could  see  what 
actual  good  we  are  doing  among  the 
misery  and  guilt  around  us. 

"  With  deep  reverence  and  gratitude, 
I  remain,  dear  madam,  your  devoted 
servant,  "  Allan  Gray." 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  "You  are  a 
good  boy,  and  a  shrewd  boy,  and  a 
grateful  boy  ;  but  1  doubt  I  can't  like 
you.  You  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
your  obligations  to  me  to-morrow.  1 
ought  to  like  you,  but  I  can't." 

She  was  a  shrewd,  hard  woman, 
this  Eleanor  Evans;  not  given  to 
show  sentiment,  yet,  when  she  opened 
the  next  letter,  she  kissed  it,  and 
said,  "My  darling,  now  we  will 
have  youy  after  this  Methodistical 
young  prig.  All  the  flowers  in  May 
are  not  so  sweet  as  you,  but  you  might 
write  better,  you  know."  The  letter 
was  from  Eddy,  and  she  read  it  with 
concentrated  attention,  weighing  every 
word,  this  sensible  and  keen  lady,  go- 
ing over  the  sentences  three  or  four 
times  to  extract  their  meaning  (of 
which  there  was  but  little).  Don't 
laugh  at  her ;  a  love  as  keen  and  pure 
as  hers  is  not  ridiculous.  Perhaps 
Gray's  letter  was  more  sensible,  but 
this  boy's  nonsense  was  infinitely 
dearer  to  her. 

"Dear  Aunt  Nell,— You  know 
that  in  one  of  our  delightful,  confident 
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tial  talks  the  other  day,  you,  in  laying 
down  our  mutual  plans  for  the  future, 
said  that  one  day  I  must  get  a  good 
wife,  and  come  and  live  with  you.  You 
hinted  that  you  would,  in  the  case  of 
such  an  event,  make  over  the  main 
part  of  your  personal  property  to  me ; 
only  reserving  to  yourself  one  single 
room.  You  remember  the  alacrity 
with  which  I  fell  into  the  arrangement, 
and  the  extreme  anxiety  I  have  always 
shown  to  carry  out  your  wishes.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  kept  my  weather-eye 
open  for  above  a  fortnight,  and  that, 
after  long  and  painful  consideration,  I 
am  able  to  declare  myself  suited  for 
life. 

**  To  a  well-balanced  mind,  such  as 
I  believe  mine  to  be  (it  is  your  look- 
out if  it  is  not),  wealth,  position,  nay 
even  beauty  itself,  weigh  as  nothing  in 
the  balance  in  a  choice  of  this  kind, 
in  comparison  with  solidity  of  charac- 
ter. Gain  that  and  you  gain  every- 
thing.    I  have  gained  it 

"Of  course  I  should  not  think  of 
moving  definitively  in  such  an  import- 
ant matter  as  this  without  consulting 
you,  my  more  than  mother,  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much.  By-the-bye,  this  last  re- 
mark reminds  me  that  I  may  as  well 
owe  you  a  little  more,  while  we  are  at 
it.  Roland  has  boned  all  my  money 
because  young  Mordaunt  and  I  gave 
half-a-sovereign  a-piece  to  a  young 
man  we  found  on  the  Trampington 
road,  Math  scarcely  shoes  to  his  feet, 
just  come  out  of  Reading  Hospital.  So 
do  send  me  some ;  make  it  a  tenner,  if 
you  can ;  as  much  more  as  you  like. 
I  am  sure  that  you  must  have  thrashed 
out  the  three  ricks  by  now,  and  must 
be  in  cash.  Don't  you  hold  your  corn 
back  in  the  way  you  do,  raising  the 
market  on  the  poor.  You  thrash  out, 
and  send  me  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
111  bring  you  a  present,  if  there  is  any 
of  it  left 

"  I  suppose  this  will  be  the  first  in- 
timation you  will  have  Had  of  our 
splendid  success.     Roland  has  done 


a  thing  which  is  simply  unequalled  in 
history.    To  be  continued  in  our  next, 
provided  you  send  the  money. 
**  Yours  lovingly, 

"  Edward  Evans. 
"  P.S. — I  bought  a  squirrel  of  a  cad 
in  the  meadow,  who  said  it  was  tame. 
On  calling  it  to  our  rooms,  it  bit  me  to 
the  bone,  and  ran  up  the  chimney. 
This  is  a  wicked  and  ungrateful  world. 
I  doubt,  I  am  already  nigh  weary 
ofit** 

Aunt  Eleanor  put  this  letter  aside, 
and  answered  young  Gray's  first 

"  My  DEAR  Mr.  Gray,— I  must  beg 
that  in  any  future  communications  to 
me,  you  will  omit  mentioning  any 
obligations  which  you  conceive  you 
still  owe  to  me.  Such  obligations 
certainly  existed  at  one  time,  but  they 
exist  no  longer.  I  therefore  request, 
sir,  that  they  may  be  no  longer  men- 
tioned between  us. 

"  At  my  mother's  desire,  I  did  all  I 
possibly  could  for  you.  You  on  your 
part  have  repaid  me  a  thousand-fold, 
by  turning  out  so  well,  and  by  leading 
such  a  blameless,  godly,  and,  I  hope, 
prosperous  life  as  you  are  leading. 
What  I  did  for  you  was  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  not  on  any  sentimental 
grounds,  for  you  and  I  never  liked  one 
another,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  if  you  choose — (last  three  words 
erased).  Consequently,  my  dear  sir, 
now  you  have  risen  to  your  present 
honourable  position,  I  must  tell  you 
that  these  continual  protestations  of 
gratitude  towards  a  woman  you  always 
disliked  are  not  good  ton. 

**  It  seems  strange  that  two  people  so 
utterly  separated  as  we  are  by  every 
thought  and  every  feeling  should  be  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work,  that  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  poor.  But  it 
is  so.  If  you  wish  to  put  me  under  obli- 
gations, you  will  show  me  how  I  can 
further  assist  you  in  your  very  noble 
work,  and  further  how  I  can,  in  case  of 
your  requiring  pecuniary  help  yourself| 
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assist  you.  I  can  admire  you  without 
liking  you  ;  and  I  axn  told  by  Mr. 
Cowell,  whom  I  knew  before  you  did, 
that  you  are  decreasing  your  own 
income  by  these  good  works/' 

**  ELEANOit  Evans.* 

When  Allan  Gray  got  this  letter,  he 
rose  with  set  lips  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  **A  bitter,  bitter, 
hard,  cruel  woman,**  he  said  ;  "  an  in- 
sult in  every  tone  of  it  Well,  if  she 
can  be  bitter,  I  can  be  bitter  too  ;" 
and  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote : — 

"  Madam, — I  very  much  regret  that 
a  few  expressions  of  personal  gratitude 
which,  since  your  last  letter  are  no 
longer  felt,  should  have  caused  you 
such  very  deep  annoyance.  The  cause 
being  removed  the  effect  will  not  re- 
appear. 

"  With  regard  to  my  personal  pecu- 
niary matters,  madam,  they  are  in 
good  order.  With  regard  to  the  Refuge, 
send  as  much  money  to  us  as  you  pos- 
sibly can.  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,'  if 
you  like.  With  regard  to  our  personal 
relations,  madam,  I  can  only  say,  as  a 
man  who  never  told  a  lie,  that  I  re- 
spect and  reverence  you  deeply. 

**  Allan  Gray." 

''The  fellow  has  got  go,  though," 
said  Eleanor :  ''  but  a  brimstone  tem- 
per ;  well,  we  are  rid  of  him  for  a  time. 
I  will  send  them  some  money,  and  go 
and  see  them." 

Now  we  come  to  the  answer  to 
Eddy's  letter,  and  the  reply  to  that 
A  bitter,  hard  woman,  was  she,  Master 
Gray  ?  Bitter  to  you :  bitter  to  one 
who  showed  her  every  day  and  all 
day  that  he  disliked  his  obliga- 
tions to  her,  but  not  a  bitter  woman, 
though  shrewd  of  tongue,  towards  the 
world.  Was  she  strong  ?  certainly ; 
as  strong  a  woman  as  most  Was  she 
weak  ?  she  was  weaker  than  water  to 
some  few :  to  a  very  few.  She  could 
fight  and  beat  her  brother  easily,  and 
he  was  an  '^  upstanding"  man.    Young 


Gray  she  could  beat  as  the  dust  under 
her  feet ;  yet  he  was  as  self-contained 
and  as  mentally  powerful  a  young 
fellow  as  most ;  you  will  see  that  for 
yourselves.  Yet  where  she  loved  she 
was  utterly  powerless.  And  among 
others  she  loved  Eddy  ;  nay,  she  loved 
him  the  dearest  of  them  alL 

Her  brother  went  about  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  spoiling  Eddy.  He 
pointed  out  to  her  that  her  power  over 
him  was  great,  that  her  responsibili- 
ties with  regard  to  him  were  great,  and 
that  she  should  not  let  him  have  his 
own  way. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said. 

"  You,  so  strong-minded  and  ener- 
getic," said  her  brother,  "  allow  your- 
self to  be  made  a  perfect  fool  of  by 
that  boy!" 

"I  tell  you  I  can't  help  it,"  said 
Eleanor,  somewhat  emphatically. 

"  You  should.  You  will  spoil  him," 
said  her  brother. 

"  I  never  spoilt  you,  at  all  events," 
flashed  out  Eleanor.  And  Squire 
Charles,  with  certain  school-room  re- 
miniscences in  his  mind,  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  she  certainly  never  had. 

Now,  with  the  almost  cruel,  almost 
vulgar,  tone  of  the  answer  to  young 
Gray  fresh  in  one's  mind,  let  us  turn 
to  her  answer  to  that  bright  little 
nephew  of  hers,  Eddy  Evans,  and  see 
whether  or  no  there  were  not  two  sides 
to  this  woman : — 

"  Dearest  Eddy,—- Your  letter  gives 
me  the  deepest  interest  I  congratulate 
you  sincerely,  my  dear,  in  having  found 
a  partner  for  life.  I  go  this  afternoon 
to  take  the  joyful  intelligence  to  your 
father  and  mother,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
be  made  as  happy  as  I  am.  Pray  give 
my  dearest  love  to  your  dear  one,  and 
say  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
her  on  a  visit  as  soon  as  she  chooses, 
and  to  present  her  to  her  new  father 
and  mother-in-law. 

**  I  think*  it  of  all  things  important 
that  a  person  of  a  character  so  frivo- 
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lous  and  empty  as  yours,  should  early 
become  imbued  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  on  those  grounds  I  am 
delighted  that  you  have  taken  this 
important  step. 

^l  haire  not  thrashcd-OBt  yet ;  the 
steamer  comes  tormorrow ;  but  I  have 
found  an  odd  ten  pounds.  Do  get  out 
of  that  foolish  habit  of  giving  your 
money  away  like  a  baby.  You  will 
probably  hear  from  your  father  the 
day  after  to-morrow  on  the  subject  of 
your  grand  alliance. 

"Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  what 
Roland  has  done,  what  *your  great 
success'  is,  and  what  share >'^»  had  in 
it.  I  can  quite  understand  that  Roland 
has  done  something  unexampled  *  in 
history,  for  I  believe  Roland  to  be 
capable  of  anything ;  the  only  thing 
which  puzzles  me  is  that  you  should 
have  had  any  hand  in  it  Write  and 
explain.  I  will  do  anything  at  any 
time,  my  dear,  to  give  you  pleasure." 

After  a  few  pleasant  days  among 
her  turnips  and  her  beasts,  during 
which  she  was  observed  to  have  very 
often  a  smile  of  amusement  on  her 
face.  Aunt  Eleanor  got  Eddy's  reply. 

"  Dear  Aunt, — If  you  are  willing 
to  do  anything  to  give  me  pleasure, 
you  had  better  send  another  cheque 
for  ten  pounds  (unless  you  like  to 
make  it  twenty),  because  that  gave  me 
the  deepest  pleasure,  as  it  did  also  to 
Jimmy  Mordaunt  We  have  spent 
some  of  it  in  riot  and  dissipation,  but 
have  still  some  of  it  in  hand.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  temptations  of  this 
place,  the  facilities  of  credit,  and  the 
easiness  with  which  young  men,  of  my 
personal  appearance  and  of  my  expec- 
tationS)  can  raise  money  from  the  lend- 
ers, at  ruinous  interest  If  I  sent  a  son 
here,  the  first  thing  I  should  take  care 
of  would  be  that  he  was  supplied  with 
laige  sums  of  ready  money,  and  so 
kept  from  all  risk  of  temptation. 
Bdieve  me  that  such  is  my  experience. 

^  With  regard  to  the  young  person 


of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  first 
letter  (T  never  spoke  to  her),  I  doubt  if 
she  will  do.  She  is  a  barmaid  down 
the  river.  I  don't  think  she  mil  do ; 
but,  as  fOtt  have  told  father,  I  will 
keep  my  eye  on  her,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  her  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  keeping  him  civil. 

"We  never  were  frivolous  so  long 
together  before,  aunt  Suppose  we 
drop  it ;  but  this  place  is  a  perfect 
atmosphere  of  chaff.  I  don't  like  it 
half  so  well  as  the  old  place.  There^ 
between-whiles  of  racket  and  horse- 
play we  were  serious.  Well,  there  is 
not  much  that  is  serious  in  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  except  that  old 
Roland  has  suddenly  become  a  kind 
of  hero  in  the  University.  Roland  is 
the  first  man  who  ever  won  the  Uni- 
versity sculls  in  his  first  term,  and  my 
share  in  the  victory  was  running  along 
the  bank  and  howling  at  him. 

"  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  doc- 
tor's objections  to  our  having  Robert 
Coombes  to  Gloucester  to  teach  us  to 
row,  and  how  his  objections  were  over- 
come by  our  father  and  Mr.  Mordaunt ; 
at  all  events,  as  far  as  money  went 
The  fruits  of  that  teaching  have  come 
out  now. 

•The  third  day  we  were  herC; 
Roland  and  I  went  early  in  the  day, 
before  the  others  were  on  the  river, 
and  Roland  began  trying  sculling 
boats  at  the  principal  place  where 
they  are  let  He  was  a  long  time 
imtil  he  found  one  to  suit  him,  and 
kept  going  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  barges,  trying  one  after  another, 
and  changing  frequently,  during  which 
time  I  noticed  that  he  was  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  people  who  were 
standing  by.  At  last  he  found  one 
v^hich  he  said  he  could  feel,  and  sent 
a  waterman  and  myself  to  the  tow- 
path  side,  at  which  time  I  observed 
that  the  principal  boat-proprietors, 
and  at  least  a  dozen  other  people,  had 
crossed,  and  were  standing  about,  or 
walking  slowly  down  the  tow-path. 
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"  He  kept  us  waiting  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  he  came  raging  down, 
bare-legged  and  bare-headed,  at  a 
racing  pace  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  *'  I 
should  like  to  see  some  of  these  Uni- 
versity oars.'  The  waterman  and  I 
got  our  elbows  up  and  went  after  him, 
and,  as  we  went,  I  heard  muttered  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  admiration. 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
show. 

^  He  went  down  to  the  starting-post 
and  rowed  over,  steered  by  the  water- 
man. As  we  neared  the  barges  we 
found  others  running  with  us,  and 
Roland  rowing  more  splendidly  every 
minute.  His  last  rapid  rush  home  was 
Imperial — with  a  large  I. 

"When  he  stopped,  there  was  perfect 
silence  among  the  boat-builders  and 
watermen.  They  were  bent,  as  I  have 
understood,  on  business,  and  were  none 
of  them  inclined  to  commit  themselves. 
I  said  to  the  man — a  most  respectable 
tradesman,  as  rich  as  you,  I  believe — 
who  had  let  the  boat  to  us,  *'  My 
brother  rows  well  for  a  Freshman.'  '  I 
have  not  time  to  build  him  a  boat,  sir, 
but  would  earnestly  beg  him  to  use 
the  one  he  is  in,  and  not  change.'  I 
thought,  of  course,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  our  going  to  his  rival  over  the  water, 
till  that  rival  came  to  me,  and  said :  '  I 
should  be  glad  of  your  custom,  sir,  but 
do  urge  your  brother  to  stay  in  that 
boat  I  have  no  boat  in  which  he 
could  show  his  form  as  well  as  in  that 
Beg  him,  sir,  not  to  train  down ;  it  is 
only  a  fortnight  to  the  race.' 

"I  was  utterly  puzzled  at  all  this,  and 
looked  for  Roland.  He  had  locked 
his  boat  to  a  punt  in  front  of  the  Uni- 
versity barge,  and  was  talking  to  Jasper 
Meredith,  who  lay  in  it  on  cushions.  I 
hailed  them,  and  they  took  me  in.  I 
told  them  what  I  had  heard.  Jasper 
answered : 

"*I  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
your  brother  from  entering  for  the 
boat-race,'  said  he  to  me.  'His  an- 
swer is  that  he  will  not  run  against 


these  older  men.  I  watched  you  two 
this  morning,  and  crutched  it  down  to 
follow  you,  and  see  Roland  row— a 
thing  which  delights  me — and  I  have 
few  pleasures.  And  I  have  been  here, 
and  heard  those  cads  making  bets 
on  our  own  Roland  ;  discussing  the 
points  in  his  body,  as  if  he  were  a 
horse — ^hls  legs,  his  arms,  his  chest,  his 
thighs — nay,  more,  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  his  morality.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  the  whole  business  was  umnea- 
surably  indecent  Since  the  days  of 
G>mmodus,  there  was  never  such  a 
thing  done  as  for  Roland  to  go  down 
into  the  arena.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  him  row,  but  if  he  had  heard  the 
expressions  those  cads  used  about  him, 
he  would  never  row' again  as  long  as 
he  lived.' 

**  *  You  are  looking  only  at  one  side 
of  the  question,'  said  Roland.  'I  only 
match  myself  against  another  gentle- 
man.' 

"*Yes;  but  on  what  terms,'  said 
Jasper.  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  ^  If 
a  cove  could  only  persuade  him  to  train, 
what  a  pot  of  money  a  fellow  might 
put  on."  He  did  not  say  "  fellow,"  but 
I  spare  your  ears.  And  Roland  has 
dropped  to  this !' 

**  Roland,  laughing,  said  :  '  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  going  to  row,  and  I 
don't  think  I  am  going  to  win.  I  only 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  bet'  And 
he  shot  away  and  left  us. 

"  But  he  rowed  and  he  won.  He  had 
infinitely  the  worst  side,  and  Jimmy 
Mordaunt  and  I  ran  through  the  Mea- 
dows with  punts  over  the  ditches,  to 
steer  him.  The  thing  was  easily  done. 
Roland  rowed  his  man — a  Henley  win- 
ner—down, and  after  the  first  half  mile, 
kept  him  working  on  his  wash.  Al* 
though  he  had  scrupulously  practised 
in  public,  few  believed  in  him  against 
the  Henley  winner,  and  the  cheers 
were  very  slight  He  came  into  the 
University  barge,  as  did  the  other 
man,  and  they  got  locked  together. 
Roland  said  :  *  We  cannot  all  win,  sir. 
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I  am  sorry  you  have  lost,  but  I  am 
glad  I  have  won.'  The  other  man 
said  :  '  I  give  you  my  shoes,  sir,  and  I 
think  you  will  wear  them  welL'  And 
then  I  took  Roland  out  of  his  boat,  and 
put  the  waterman  in,  and  we  stood 
alone  on  the  barge. 

"  Not  a  soul  knew  us  personally,  and 
so  not  a  soul  would  speak  to  us.  We 
wanted  to  get  the  cup,  but  did  not 
know  whom  to  ask  about  it.  We  were 
not  likely  to  speak  to  men  who  would 
not  speak  to  us,  and  there  we  stood 
like  fools.  Roland,  in  breeches,  with 
his  legs  bare  (for  these  barbarians  row 
in  trousers).  How  long  we  should  have 
stood  I  cannot  say,  but  the  President 
came,  parting  the  throng,  and  made 
Roland's  acquaintance. 

*'  His  influence  here  is  so  great  that 
it  broke  the  ice  at  once.  He  had  ac- 
tually called  on  us  that  morning,  it 
seemed,  which  gave  him  the  right  of 
introducing  us.  So  one  happy  result 
of  the  race  is  that  we,  with  our  charm- 
ing manners,  and  otu*  splendid  personal 
appearance,  have  a  new  world  opened 
CO  us.  I  was  not  aware,  until  1  went 
to  other  colleges,  that  our  college  was 
a  marked  and  disliked  one  ;  but  it  is. 
So  much  for  Roland's  boat-race. 

^  On  the  Meadows  we  picked  up 
Jasper  Meredith,  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  young  man  to  whom  1  gave  ten 
shillings,  who  is  now  one  of  his  ser- 
vants. '  For  heaven's  sake,'  said  Jasper, 
*  don't  begin  talking  of  the  boat-race.  I 
am  sorry  he  has  won.  Give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  this  man,  if  you  know  it.  He 
is  a  friend  of  yours.'  He  wanted  the 
address  of  Allan  Gray,  for  what  pur- 
pose I  did  not  ask  him.  Send  it  to 
him,  for  I  have  not  got  it  He  has 
moved. 


CHAPTER  X. 

See  Aunt  Eleanor's  writing-table  in 
the  bay-window  once  more,  with  a  lady 
writing  there — ^a  lady,  but  not  Aunt 
Eleanor.     The  light  of  the  window 


fell,  this  time,  on  the  head  of  the  most 
delicate  little  fairy  ever  seen :  on  the 
head  of  the  girl  who  had  taken  her 
aunt's  place  as  the  great  Shropshire 
beauty :  on  the  head  of  Mildred  Evans. 

The  cross  which  the  handsome 
Evans  had  made  with  the  still  more 
beautiful  Meredith,  had  resulted  in 
her,  and  she  was  very  splendid  indeed; 
very  small,  very  fragile,  very  blonde, 
in  every  attitude  graceful;  yet  not 
without  a  rather  quick,  decisive  way  of 
changing  from  one  perfectly  unstudied 
.  pose  to  another. 

Without  shadow ;  all  light  as  morn- 
ing ;  light  in  hair,  light  in  sapphire 
eyes,  light  in  her  dress.  She  had 
dressed  herself  in  white,  and  she  had 
got  a  pink  rose  from  the  garden  and 
put  it  in  her  hair,  and  she  had  got  a 
red  rose  and  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
had  put  a  geranium  and  rose  in  a  glass 
vase  before  her,  and  thus  fortified,  had 
sat  down,  at  our  unsympathetic  Aunt 
Eleanor's  desk,  to  write  her  innocent 
little  love-letter,  which  the  reader  will 
be  glad  to  be  spared. 

She  had  just  finished  when  the  door 
was  opened  widely,  and  in  came  Aunt 
Eleanor,  in  a  riding-habit,  accom- 
panied by  a  girl,  also  in  a  riding-habit, 
who  looked  exceedingly  like  Aunt 
Eleanor's  ghost 

A  very  tall  girl,  with  a  singularly 
upstanding  carriage,  and  a  well-set-on 
head,  covered  with  fine  brown  hair, 
combed  back  into  a  knot ;  a  very  fine 
girl,  very  large  and  strong,  but  not  in 
the  least  coarse.  Ethel  Mordaunt,  of 
whom  her  brothers  used  to  say  that 
she  was  the  greatest  brick  in  England, 
whom  Squire  Charles  was  apt  to  pro- 
nounce a  trifle  coarse  at  times,  though 
never  within  his  sister's  hearing,  and 
whom  Aunt  Eleanor  pronounced  to  be 
a  perfect  lady,  far  too  good  to  marry 
any  one  except  Eddy. 

This  young  lady,  stiU  holding  her 
riding-skirt  under  her  left  arm,  threw 
her  whip  on  the  table,  and  said : 

*^  You  are  the  best  judgei  Miss  Evans, 
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being  so  much  older  and  wiser  than  I 
am ;  but  even  a  girl  just  out  of  the 
schoolroom  has  an  opinion,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  you  allow  your  good* 
nature  to  be  abused  in  countenancing 
these  two  women." 

'^  I  don't  encourage  them.  Mrs. 
Gray  is  most  respectable." 

*'  Is  she,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt;  ''ah, 
I  dare  say  she  is.  But  I  don't  like  her 
for  aH  that  I  don't  like  the  way  she 
talks  to  my  brothers,  for  instance, 
though,  perhaps,  my  brothers  may. 
She  is  both  familiar  and  slangy." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor.  "Her  grandson  and 
herself  were  left  in  my  care  by  my 
mother,  and  I  have  striven  to  do  my 
duty  by  them ;  and  slangy  is  not  a 
nice  word,  Ethel." 

**  My  brothers  use  it,"  said  Ethel ; 
"and  then  there  is  old  Phillis  Myrtle 
again." 

^  Mrs.  Myrtle  has  her  faults,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor ;  ^  but  these  are  matters 
which  you  cannot  understand." 

**  Papa  says  she  is  a  tipsy  old  thing," 
said  Miss  Mordaunt.  ''Look  here, 
Miss  Evans,  see  if  here  is  not  our 
sweet  little  bird  writing  her  love-letter, 
and  dressed  up  in  flowers  to  do  so. 
What  an  innocent  little  love  it  is.  Put 
it  in  strong,  Milly,  my  love.  Leave 
no  doubt  about  the  state  of  your  senti- 
ments, my  dear.  Don't  let  him  have 
the  slightest  doubt  of  your  mutual 
relations,  and  let  me  read  it  after.* 

"It  is  sealed  up,"  said  Mildred, 
turning  round  and  laughing. 

"  What  a  pity  t"  said  Miss  Mordaunt. 
"  I  have  seen  a  few  of  his,  but  I  never 
saw  one  of  yours.  I  should  like  to 
see  one,  because  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  have  to  write  to  your  brother 
Eddy,  when  he,  driven  to  exasperation 
by  your  aunt  here,  proposes  to  me. 
Do  you  ever  write  to  Eddy?" 

"  I  am  going  to  write  now,"  said 
Mildi^ 

"TeU  him  that  his  aunt's  heart  is 
set  on  our  unioni  and  that  if  he  will 


summon  up  the  courage  to  propose, 
1  will  have  him — conditionally.  He 
must  add  a  cubit,  to  his  stature,  to 
begin  with ;  and  there  are  other  con- 
ditions also.  Will  you  write  that  for 
me?  That,  do  you  see.  Miss  Evans, 
will  crown  your  kind  plan." 

"  I  have  no  plan,  now,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  and  standing  in  her  place, 
with  her  riding-skirt  tucked  up  under 
her  left  arm,  looked  steadily  at  Miss 
Mordaunt,  standing  in  her  place,  also 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  also  looking 
steadily  at  Aunt  Eleanor.  But  as  she 
returned  Aunt  Eleanor's  stare,  the 
veins  in  the^  girl's  throat  began  to 
swell  and  throb,  and  a  flush  spread 
upwards  over  her  face,  until  that  face 
was  scarlet  At  which  time.  Aunt 
Eleanor  went  up  and  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said  in  her  ear,  "  It  was 
so  with  me  once,  my  dear,  long  ago, 
long  ago ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
never  married," 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  Mildred 
Evans,  turning  round  ftom  the  table, 
said,  suddenly : 

"  I  have  got  a  letter  also  from 
Roland." 

The  blood  fled  back  from  EthelMor- 
daunf s  face  as  fiast  as  it  had  come, 
and  told  the  story  full  well— the  story 
which  Aunt  Eleanor  had  nearly  guessed 
that  afternoon,  during  their  ride.  An 
old  story  and  generally  a  sad  one,  of 
childish  friendship  ripening  into  love 
on  the  woman's  part,  but  only  into 
kindly,  friendly  indifterence  on  the 
man's.  "She  loves  him,"  thought 
Aunt  Eleanor,  "and  /shall  never 
prate  her  out  of  it.  No  one  ever 
prated  me  out  of  it,  even  after  I  had 
her  children  on  my  knee.  God  hdp 
the  poor  child  I" 

Ethel  Mordaunt  had  as  well  cut  and 
well  carved  a  head  on  her  shoulders  as 
had  her  brother  James,  whose  car- 
riage of  his  head  has  been  before 
alluded  to.  This  head  was  very 
nearly  down  on  Aunt  Eleanor's  shoul* 
der,  but  it  was   suddenly   and  im* 
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periously  drawn  up  again,  and  turned 
towards  the  door :  for  a  footman 
opened  that  door  and  said,  ^'  If  you 
please,  ma'am,  here  is  Mrs.  Gray  and 
Mrs.  Myrtle." 

Every  fibre  of  Ethel  Mordaunfs 
body  became  rigid  as  these  two  women 
appeared.  "  Send  beauty  away,"  she 
said,  almost  imperiously,  pointing  with 
her  head,  negro  fashion,  to  Mildred 
Evans.  *'  It  is  not  fit  that  she  should 
breathe  the  atmosphere  with  these 
two." 

Aunt  Eleanor  chuckled  internally, 
but  did  not  let  her  laughter  show  out- 
wardly. "  Mildred,"  she  said,  "would 
you  kindly  be  so  good  as  to  go  and  see 

whether  Uie I  mean  be  so  good 

as  to  go  upstairs  and  look  out  of  the 

window  and  see  if ,    But  I  cannot 

do  it  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  yourself  out  of  the  way,  my 
dear?" 

'^  I  can  understand  that,  Aunt,"  said 
Mildred,  laughing,  and  slid  out  of  the 
room,  with  her  precious  letter  in  her 
band,  making  two  pretty  little  obeis- 
ances to  Mrs.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Phillis 
Myrtle  as  she  went  out,  which  those 
good  ladies  returned  with  deep  re- 
verences. 

"Now  you  go  too>"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor. 

'*  I  am  going  to  stop  where  I  am," 
said  Ethel  Mordaunt. 

**  What  is  not  fit  company  for  her 
is  not  fit  company  for  you." 

^  Nevertheless  I  am  gc^g  to  stop 
where  I  am.  I  am  clever,  and  wish 
to  study  character." 

"  You  will  go,  if  I  tell  you  to  go^* 
said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

**  Of  course  ;  now  have  them  in," 

And  they  came  in«  Two  very  dif- 
ferent-looking women,  Mrs.  Gray 
first.  A  tall  old  woman,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  certain  kind  of  aquiline 
beauty,  very  upright  in  her  carriage, 
and  an  expression  in  her  face — ^alook 
of  cool,  careless  impudence,  which 
might  either  take  the  form  of  con- 


temptuous badinage,  or  of  utter  scorn. 
She  was  very  well  dressed,  and  in 
good  material ;  but  her  whole  appear- 
ance, striking  as  it  was,  was  utterly 
repugnant  both  to  Eleanor  and  Miss 
Mordaunt,  for  different  reasons. 

Phillis  Myrtle  was  an  utterly  differ- 
ent person.  A  little  round-about  old 
lady,  with  an  apple  face  and  a  per- 
petual smile.  To  Eleanor  she  was 
possibly  more  repugnant  than  Mrs. 
Gray. 

It  was  natural  that  these  two  women 
should  be  utterly  repugnant  to  her, 
even  if  they  had  been  the  most  estim- 
able charaaers  in  the  world.  These 
two  women  were  the  only  two  left  who 
knew  of,  or  cared  to  remember,  her 
brother  Charles's  escapade  with  Elsie 
Gray.  It  was  a  secret  between  them, 
though  it  was  never  mentioned  at  all : 
neither  of  the  three  knew  how  much 
the  other  knew.  Who  knew  most,  we 
shall  see. 

It  was  a  life-long  annoyance  for  a 
very  higfa-souled  woman,  impatient  of 
control,  to  keep  this  secret  with  two 
such  women ;  yet  it  had  to  be  kept, 
for  these  women  had  the  power  of 
annoying  her  brother  seriously.  Squire 
Charles  had  done  well  by  Mrs.  Gray. 
She  lived  in  a  cottage  rent-free,  and 
had  a  fixed  allowance,  but  the  cottage 
was  Eleanor's,  and  the  allowance  was 
paid  by  Eleanor's  hand.  Once,  and 
once  only,  had  the  Squire  spoken  to 
Mrs.  Gray  after  his  return  from  India, 
and  that  was  to  say,  ''Mrs.  Gray, 
our  more  recent  intercourse  was  a  very 
sad  one  ;  I  think  that  the  wisest  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  foiget  one  another." 
.  And  Mrs.  Gray  said,  "  Your  honour 
shall  be  obeyed."  Nothing  more; 
and  had  accepted  her  position  quite 
quietly,  merely  curtsying  to  the  Squire 
when  they  met  Here  she  was  now 
with  old  Phillis  Myrtle,  the  nurse, 
staring  fixedly  and  boldly  at  Miss 
Mordaunt,  as  if  she  was  weighing  or 
appraising  her,  and  here  was  Misd 
Mordaunt  looking  ottt  of.  window  in- 
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stead  of  returning  her  gaze,  and  drum- 
ming with  her  horse-whip. 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing,'' began  Eleanor. 

"Not  at  all,  miss ;  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  wait  on  gentlefolks  all  my 
life,  and  my  husband's  family  have 
been  vassals  to  yours  for  centuries. 
Coming  from  the  manufacturing  coun- 
ties as  1  do,  this  vassalage  seemed 
strange  at  first,  but  I  have  got  used  to 
it  The  world  uses  you  well.  Miss 
Eleanor,  and  I  hope  it  will  use  you  as 
well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  when  you  are  as 
old  as  Miss  Eleanor.  Why,  miss,  you 
are  three-and-forty ;  you  must  think  of 
marrying  soon." 

"•  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  three- 
and-forty,  my  good  Gray ;  and  as  for 
thinking  of  marrying,  I  have  thought 
of  that  all  my  life,  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  less  I  like  it.'' 

It  was  so  good-humoredly  said  that 
Mrs.  Gray  smiled  a  gaunt  smile,  and 
continued  the  conversation  with  Miss 
Mordaunt,  who,  by-the-bye,  had  not 
said  one  word. 

^  You  will  poison  Miss  Mordaunt's 
mincl  against  marriage.  Miss  Eleanor." 
She  went  on  audaciously.  Beauty  like 
hers  should  not  go  unsued.  Mordaunts 
and  Evanses  must  not  fail  in  the  land  \ 
beauty,  worth,  valour,  perfect  open- 
ness, and  perfect  truth,  are  too  good 
qualities  to  be  lost  in  tl^e  land;  and 
where  are  they  to  be  found  unless 
among  Mordaunts  and  Evanses  ?  Ah  ! 
we  may  see  Miss  Mordaunt  mistress 
of  Stretton  yet.  Whereupon  Miss 
Ethel,  with  her  crest  in  the  air,  marched 
out  of  the  room,  with  her  riding-habit 
under  her  arm,  and  a  look  of  high, 
cool,  unutterable  contempt  on  her  face. 
*'  I  will  come  back,  Miss  Evans,  when 
this  woman  is  gone,**  she  said ;  but  she 
might  have  gone  up-stairs  without 
bruising  her  clenched  hand  against  the 
banisters. 

"  Mrs.  Gray,"  said  Eleanor,  angrily, 
*  you  are  taking  great  liberties." 

^  Only  with  a  Mordaunt    I  love  it; 


I  love  to  make  one  of  those  snake- 
headed  Mordaunts  put  their  heads  in 
the  air,  like  an  adder  just  before  he 
strikes ;  I  do  it  with  the  boys.  They 
are  a  red-handed  old  lot  Why,  that 
youngest  one,  Jimmy,  her  brother, 
nigh  tortured  your  own  nephevr,  Ed- 
ward, to  death  at  school,  that  you 
know.  Mad  love  and  bitter  hate.  I 
love  to  play  with  a  Mordaunt  Ha !  ha !" 

''  111  trouble  you  not  to  play  with  an 
Evans,  if  you  please,"  said  Eleanor, 
calmly  furious. 

"  No !  no  I  not  with  a  she-Evans. 
They  get  their  stuff  from  the  Mere- 
diths. Do  you  remember  your  mo- 
ther? Ah!  to  see  her  bare-headed, 
with  her  hands  held  up  over  her  head 
—well,  don't  look  like  that  She  was 
a  Meredith,  and  so  are  you ;  your  bro- 
ther is  an  Evans.  All  the  men-Evanses 
are  soft;  you  can  do  anything  with 
'em  you  like,  except  resist  them  when 
they  plead.  Your  brother  took  two  of 
my  sons  to  Waterloo,  and  only  brought 
back  one.  They  would  have  gone  to 
the  devil  after  him — and  then — ^why, 
and  then  another  man-Evans,  your 
nephew  Edward,  kisses  you,  strokes 
your  hair,  calls  you  his  foolish  old  wo- 
man, and  makes  you,  a  woman  of 
spirit,  do  just  as  he  pleases.  And  he 
will  live  to  break  your  heart  as  his 
father  broke  mine.  You  wait  till  you 
are  old,  and  see  him  spending  your 
hard-earned  money  on  them  that  will 
despise  you.  Wait  till  you  see  him 
getting  impatient  for  your  death,  and 
then  remeznber  my  words," 

Aunt  Eleanor  rose.  "Now  look 
here,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  have  the  good- 
ness to  attend  to  me.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  this,  or  anything  in  the  re- 
motest degree  approaching  to  it,  for  one 
instant    Go  out ! " 

''You  had  better  hear  my  errand 
first" 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  you.    Go  out  I" 

''  You  may  get  your  servants  to  turn 
me  out  if  you  like,"  began  Mrs.  Gray. 

*^  I  shall  not  get  my  servants  to  do 
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it,  I  shall  do  it  myself  in  less  than 
half  a  minute,*  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
And  as  she  rose  she  looked  so  ex- 
tremely like  doing  it,  that  Mrs.  Gray 
tuned  round,  not  one  bit  abashed,  and 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh. 

«ni  go,"  she  said;  «and  101  hold 
my  tongue,  too.  This  woman  will  tell 
you  what  we  came  about  There  is  no 
bad  blood  between  us,  Eleanor;  I  like 
you  the  better  for  your  anger."  And 
she  was  gone. 

"  The  old  wiich,''  said  Auiit  Eleanor, 
dropping  back  in  her  chair.  ^  For  her 
to  have  dared " 

A  low  sigh,  and  a  dropping,  or  rather 
dribbling,  of  honey-sweet  words  re- 
minded her  that  Phillis  Myrtle  was 
still  seated  in  the  easiest  of  easy- 
chairs,  rolling  her  head  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  using  her  pocket- 
kerchief. 

"  You  may  well  say  dared,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  began  Mrs.  Myrtle  .-"auda- 
cious as  dear  Mrs.  Gray  can  be,  I 
never  thought  she'd  have  burst  out  on 
this  day  of  all  days  in  the  year.  And 
witch  you  may  well  say,  Miss  Eleanor: 
witch  she  would  be  if  she  could,  for  I 
have  watched  her.  But  it  ain't  biling 
things  in  a  pipkin  as  makes  a  witch — 
no,  my  dear,  Lord  forbid  I  If  she  has 
asked  me  for  black  spells  once,  she 
has  asked  me  a  dozen  times,  and  I 
replied  to  her,  *  Mrs.  Gray,  I  don't  use 
them :  I  am  old,  and  I  think  of  my 
soul !'  And  she  had  said  to  me,  'But, 
you  fool,  you  know  them,'  as,  heaven 
help  me,  I  do.  And  I  have  set  her  off 
with  white  spells,*  for  bunions  and 
king's  evil  But  now  she  is  going  for 
good  and  all,  and  how  her  pious  grand- 
son win  like  it,  I  can't  say. 

"  Going,  what  do  you  mean?"  said 
Eleanor. 

"As  I  was  saying,  my  dear  young 
lady,  she  comes  to  me,  and  she  says, 

*AU  this  is  going  on  in  the  present 
day,  and  there  are  educated  men  who  be- 
lieve ^that  Mr.  Home  was  carried  round 
the  ceilu^  of  the  room. 


'You  half-hearted  witch,'  she  says, 
'  he  wiU  have  you  all  the  same,  if  you 
won't  give  me  a  black  spdL  If  you 
won't  let  me  make  acquaintance  with 
your  master,  at  all  events  give  me  a 
white  one.  And  I  said  I  would  do 
anything  neighbourly,  not  against  my 
conscience,  only  that  I  should  want  a 
new  crown-piece.  Then  she  told  me 
what  she  wanted.  She  says,  in  her 
own  words,  'I  want  a  love-speU.  That 
girl  Ethel  Mordaunt  is  in  love  with 
young  Roland  Evans,  for  I  have 
watched  them,  and  he  don't  care  for 
her.  And  I  want  something  to  put  in 
his  wine,  or  his  drink,  to  make  him 
love  her;  for  there  will  be  mischief 
afoot  if  he  marries  her  before  they 
have  studied  one  another's  character. 
They  will  fight  for  the  mastery,  and 
there  will  be  your  master  to  pay.'  And 
I  gave  her  some  dill-water,  and  she 
put  it  in  his  drink." 

Eleanor  groaned.  The  secret  she 
had  found  out  that  day  was  known  to 
this  terrible  Mrs.  Gray,  and  how  many 
others. 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  young  lady,  it 
is  as  well  that  she  goes  away.  It  is 
indeed" 

"  Is  she  going  away  ?  " 

''Her  grandson  has  offered  her  a 
hoftie  in  London,  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  she  goes  to  him,  and  a  nice  mess 
they  wiU  make  of  it  together." 

"  Did  you  two  come  here  to  tell  me 
of  this  to-day?"  asked  Eleanor. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  lady,  partly.  And 
partly  to  ask  if  I  might  have  her  cot- 
tage. There  is  no  one  but  us  two 
knows  anything,  and  no  one  but  I  and 
yourself,  and  your  dear  mother,  now 
in  glory,  and  the  squire  as  knows  a 
certain  part  of  the  truth ;  and  there 
is  no  one  but  my  own  self  knows  the 
whole  and  entire  truth.  She  thinks 
she  does,  but  she  don't.  The  Lord 
help  you,  if  she  did." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  whole 
truth,  Mrs.  Myrtle?"  said  Eleanor. 

*^  Parcelling  all  together,"  said  Mrs. 
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Myrtle     "  Not  parts  and  parcels,  but 
the  whole  biling." 

'^Well,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  rubbing 
her  nose,  '*  I  suppose  you  had  better 
have  the  cottage  rent-free.  I  need  not 
mince  matters  with  you.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  my  brother's  first  mar- 
riage should  not  be  talked  of " 

That  silly  old  trot,  Phillis  Myrtle, 
was  down  on  her  knees  before  her  in 
an  instant  "  She  don't  know  of  that, 
my  lady.  Oh !  for  heaven's  sake  keep 
it  from  her  for  ever." 

"Does  she  believe  my  brother  a 
villain,  then?"  said  Eleanor,  indig- 
nantly, 

"  Oh !  let  her  believe  so,  my  lady. 
Oh !  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  that 
bore  you,  and  the  brother  you  love,  let 
her  believe  so.  Listen  to  me,  a  foolish 
old  woman.  Think  of  what  her  claims 
would  be  if  she  knew  it ;  and  nobody 
knows  that  much  but  you  and  I — ^no 
one  alive.  Think,  dear  Miss  Eleanor, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  bringing  it 
up  now — how  Squire  Charles  had  made 
a  shameful  marriage  in  Scotland  over 
the  broomstick,  but  legal.  Think  of 
what  Madam  Evans  would  say  when 
she  found  it  had  been  kept  from  her. 
Think  of  the  effect  on  the  boys.  Think 
of  my  darling  Roland,  whom  I  nursed, 
how  his  head  would  be  bowed  ;«and 
think  of  your  poor  little  Eddy.  Think 
of  him,  miss.  Don't  let  that  woman 
think  there  was  a  marriage.  You  have 
concealed  before.  Go  on  concealing  : 
it  is  no  new  sin.  Think  of  Eddy, 
miss." 

"You  plead  well,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
"  I  think  you  are  an  affectionate  wo- 
man, though  you  must  own  yourself 
to  be  a  great  fool.  Will  that  woman. 
Gray,  speak,  think  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  lady ;  she  is  too  proud  ; 
and  she  don't  know  all.  I  did  not 
think  you  knew  as  much  as  you  did. 
I  thought  you  thought  as  she  thought. 
13ut  I  am  the  only  one  that  knows  all, 
Leave  well  alone,  my  lady." 

"  Leave  ill  alone,  you  mean.    Well, 


I  suppose  I  had  better.    You  can  have 
the  cottage." 

"  Well,  aunt,"  said  Mildred,  coming 
in,  with  her  arm  round  Ethel's  waist, 
"  are  the  two  wretches  gone?" 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  for  a  time,  you 
two.  Kiss,  play,  fall  in  love,  quarrel, 
do  anything  you  like,  but  never  give 
yourselves  to  a  deceit.  It  will  grow 
out  of  a  little  lie,  like  the  thin  clouds 
of  summer,  darkening  and  darkening 
till  it  breaks,  in  ruin  and  confusion." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Stretton  Castle  lay  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley,  under  Longmynd ;  Mor- 
daunt  Royal  lay  upon  the  south  side, 
nearly  facing  it,  with  Caradoc  at  its 
back. 

When  the  Evanses  and  the  Mordaunts 
first  came  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  began  quarrelling,  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  All  down  through 
the  history  of  the  county,  however, 
you  will  find  that  the  Evanses  and  the 
Mordaunts  did  nothing  but  squabble, 
and  now  and  then  intermarry,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  patching  up  a  worse 
quarrel  than  usual.  There  was,  how- 
ever, generally  such  a  furious  hurly- 
burly  about  marriage  settlements,do\ver 
lands,  appanages,  and  so  forth,  that 
the  remedy  had  been  found  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  had  been  tacitly 
abandoned.  These  disputes  had  been 
settled  with  lance  in  the  tilting-ground, 
with  rapier  in  the  meadow,  and  with 
red  tape  in  Chancery  ;  but  at  last  the 
old  jealousies  and  disputes  had  died 
out,  and  they  were  exceedingly  good 
friends.  The  last  case  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  houses  was  when  James 
Mordaunt  so  shamefully  bullied  Eddy 
Evans  at  Gloucester.  Even  that  was 
past  and  gone  now. 

In  the  great  civil  war,  the  then  Evans 
had  declared  for  Parliament— and,  of 
course,  the  then  Mordaunt  for  King. 
This  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  iftdeed, 
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and  the  great  statesman  tried  to  utilize 
it ;  not  knowing,  as  the  Maynards  and 
Merediths,  or  any  Shropshire  folks, 
could  have  told  him,  that  the  Evanses 
and  Mordaunts  only  quarrelled  be- 
tween themselves,  and  that,  in  case  of 
an  Evans  or  a  Mordaunt  being  assailed 
in  any  way  by  an  outsider  (even  a 
Maynard  or  a  Meredith),  the  other 
family  would  at  once  fly  to  the  rescue, 
and  defy  creation.  Consequently,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  Evans  of  those 
times  did  nothing  more  than  watch  his 
pestilent  neighbour,  Mordaunt  j  and 
during  the  Restoration,  Mordaunt  did 
nothing  more  than  go  bail  for  his  trai- 
torous neighbour,  Evans.  Obligations 
in  this  way  were  mutual ;  and  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  both  kept 
their  lands  under  their  feet,  their  heads 
on  their  shoulders,  and  what  concerns 
us  most,  their  houses  over  their  heads. 

So  that  now,  as  of  old,  Stretton  stood 
a  little  up  the  hill — a  long  mass  of  dark 
grey,  blazing  with  roses,  with  an  oak 
wood  behind  it,  and  sheets  of  moor- 
land rising  behind ;  while  before  it,  the 
deer-park  stooped  down,  like  a  cascade 
of  green  turf,  into  the  valley,  unaltered 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  For  a 
similar reason,the  dark  red-brick, James 
the  First  house  of  Mordaunt,  buried 
among  its  dense  elms  and  oaks,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  kept  its  form 
unaltered  through  all  political  changes. 

Either  house,  or  either  estate,  were 
possessions  which,  to  poor  folks,  seem 
almost  fabulous.  Yet  there  are  thou- 
sands as  good,  or  much  better,  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  One  of  my  neighbours, 
a  commoner,  has  ;£  20,000  a  year  ; 
another,  just  in  sight,  has  £6opoo  ; 
n  other,  also  a  commoner,  within  four 
miles,  has  just  died  worth  ;^ 5,000,000. 
The  figures,  with  regard  to  the  Evans 
and  the  Mordaunt  properties,  drop 
terribly  from  these  feal,  every-day 
sums.  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  reputed  to 
have  ?Lbout  ;^7,ooo  a  year,  and  Squire 
Charles  Evans  £Z,<ooo.  We  have  only 
to  do  with  the  last  estate,  and  I  only 


mention  figures  to  show  that  it  was  a 
very  desirable  one  for  a  moderate  man. 
Though  not  by  any  means  as  gooid  as 
the  "New  York  Herald,''  and  but  little 
better  than  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's  church, 
it  was  worth  fighting  for. 

There  was  a  pleasant,  orderly  luxury 
about  the  place  which  was  extremely 
agreeable,  and  was  rather  wonderful 
to  contemplate,  when  one  considered 
the  beggarly  income.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  Charles  Evans  could  never 
have  done  what  he  did  with  his  limited 
means,  but  for  one  thing:  he  never 
went  to  London,  except  to  lodgings, 
and  Mrs.  Evans  did  not  dress. 

But  he  did  everything  else.  To  begin 
with,  he  sat  in  Parliament,  for  one 
thing,  three  elections,  which  somewhat 
took  the  gloss  off  his  income ;  and 
then  he  sat  a  fourth  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense than  before — an  expense  which 
made  even  he  open  his  eyes,  and 
brought  in  a  furious  remonstrance  from 
Eleanor.  He  sat,  I  say,  a  fourth  time, 
for  three  weeks,  after  which  time  he 
was  unseated  in  a  scandalous  manner. 
There  was  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 
Outraged  Britannia  held  up  her  hands 
in  sheer  horror  ;  and  six  thousand  odd 
of  good  money  gone  to  the  bad  for 
nothing  I  After  this,  Charles  Evans 
retired  into  private  life,  cursing  his 
attorney,  consoling  himself  with  the 
fact  that  "  the  other  fellow"  had  spent 
more  money  than  he  had,  and  so  let 
public  affairs  go  to  the  deuce  as  they 
liked. 

Consequently,  although  he  kept  the 
hounds  at  his  own  expense,  his  estate 
was  not  injured  in  any  way.  Hounds 
can  be  kept  very  well  for  ;f  2,000  a 
year ;  and  he  kept  them  till  he  made 
the  brilliant  discovery  that  you  could 
get  as  much  sport  out  of  them  if  you 
let  some  one  else  keep  them,  and  only 
gallop  after  them  yourself.  So  he  gave 
up  his  hounds. 

Then  he  bred  race-horses,  and,  in- 
deed, he  won  the  Oaks,  to  Eleanor's 
intense  exasperation.     "  Now  we  ars 
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done  for,"  she  said-;  ''this  is  the  finish 
and  end  of  us  at  last."  But  she  was 
deceived.  Charles  bred  a  colt,  such  a 
colt  as  was  never  seen,  and  he,  a  con- 
summate horseman,  taught  one  of  his 
stable-boys  to  ride  it,  and  he  won 
the  Two  Thousand,*  and  Eleanor  gave 
the  house  up  for  lost ;  but  no.  He 
came  back  to  her  the  next  day,  very 
quietly,  and  told  her  that  he  had  sold 
his  horse,  with  its  engagements,  for 
;£$,ooo^  and  had  netted  / 14,000  in 
bets.  "You  are  not  going  on  then," 
she  said.  "  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is 
so  slow." 

Sailing-yachts  eat  nothing,  and  so 
his  yachting  cost  him  httle.  And  now  ' 
that  his  Parliamentary  career  was  done 
with  and  finished,  his  sole  dissipation 
was  his  yacht  at  Aberystwith.  His 
was  a  most  desirable  property,  per- 
fectly unencumbered,  all  ready  for 
Roland,  who  seemed  to  be  worthy 
of  it 

Most  worthy.  The  good  doctor's 
estimate  of  his  character  was  being 
confirmed  day  by  day.  The  Dean  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  write  to  Squire 
Evans  about  his  two  sons  :  they  were 
both  of  them  patterns  (in  spite  of  a 
slight  tendency  to  boisterousness),  but 
Roland  was  a  paragon.  The  schools, 
and  consequently  the  world,  were  at 
his  feet— he  might  do  anything— there 
was  never  anything  like  him.  Old 
Mordaunt  wrote  to  his  father:  "  Roly 
Evans  has  won  the  University  sculls, 
and  has  made  a  blazes  fine  speech  at 
the  Union.  /  heard  it.  There  ain't  a 
man  to  hold  a  candle  to  him  here.  He 
is  getting  petted  and  flattered ;  but  I 
don't  think  they  will  spoil  him." 

Jim  Mordaunt  also  wrote  to  his 
sister.  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  was  violating  confidence  in 
writing  down  what  he  wrote.  It  ran 
thus : — 

*^H€  has  done  a  thing  five  hundred 
times  greater  than  winning  the  Uni- 

*  ThQ  Caractaous  Decby  U  an  exact  parallel. 


versity  sculls— for  my  part  I  hate  to 
see  him  rowing.  The  question  before 
the  house  was  the  Eastern  war,  and 
the  ultra-radicals  were  against  it ;  and 
Roland  got  on  his  legs,  on  the  Liberal 
side,  and  did  so  cast  about  his  beauti- 
ful, furious  words  about  national  death 
and  national  dishonour,  that  he  car- 
ried the  house  with  him.  You  should 
have  seen  the  way  he  raised  his  head 
and  sent  the  well-thought-out  syllo- 
gisms rattling  through  his  white 
teeth:  it  was  a  sight!  Johnny  says 
that  his  logic  was  all  fishy  in  the 
major  term,  and  that  his  whole  ai]gu- 
ment  was  bosh ;  but  you  know  Johnny. 
As  for  me,  I  would  sooner  hear  Roland's 
buncombe  than  any  one  else's  com- 
mon sense.  So  would  you,  my  sister. 
They  arc  all  flattering  him,  but  they 
will  never  spoil  him.  I  got  yp  a  fight 
with  him  and  his  brother  to-night 
Pretending  to  cut  Edd/s  hair, 
while  I  was  flourishing  the  scissors, 
I  got  the  enclosed  off  his  head.  He 
is  in  an  awful  wax  with  me,  for  he  has 
missed  his  curl :  he  little  dreams  where 
it  has  gone.  Mind  you  never,  under 
any  circumstancesy  let  him  see  it :  he 
would  never  forgive  me." 

So  after  their  successful  two  first 
terms  they  all  came  back,  full  of  hope, 
health,  and  high  spirits,  to  their  two 
beautiful  homes.  I  suspect,  that  of  all 
the  men  in  the  world,  a  young  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  of  good  name, 
of  good  repute,  of  tolerable  intelli- 
gence, with  good  health,  and  of  inno- 
cent life,  has  more  chance  of  happi- 
ness than  any  other.  Most  human 
cares  are  impossible  for  him  ;  he  has 
plenty  to  do,  plenty  to  think  about, 
and  his  work  is  all  laid  ready  to  bis 
hand.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man 
of  finer  chances  than  a  rich  young 
squire— the  worid  and  its  temptations 
seem  put  out  of  the  way  in  his  case ; 
yet  he  frequently  makes  a  fearful 
fiasco  of  it  too. 

There  was  no  blot  on  the  firospects 
of  the  young  Mordaunts  or  tfce  young 
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Evanses  on  the  morning  after  their  ar- 
rival home,  any  more  than  there  was 
a  cloud  in  the  June  sky,  which  stretched 
overhead  a  sheet  of  glorious,  cloudless 
blue.  All  possibilities  of  any  disturb- 
ing causes  seemed  absolute  nonsense. 
The  chances  were  so  infinitely  in  their 
favour.  Money  was  to  be  had  for  the 
picking  up;  they  had  talents,  pro- 
spects, health,  high  spirits  ;  the  world 
was  theirs,  in  a  way,  if  they  cared  to  go 
into  it  and  succeed  ;  or  if  they  failed, 
here  were  two  homes  of  ancient  peace 
ready  for  them  to  come  back  to.  Mis- 
fortune, thanks  to  settled  old  order, 
seemed  in  their  cases  to  have  become 
impossible. 

The  Mordaunts  had  come  over  to 
breakfast  with  the  Evanses,  and  May- 
nard  was  spending  the  first  part  of  his 
vacation  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  with  his  beloved  Mildred  Evans. 
Aunt  Eleanor  had  come  from  Pulver- 
batch  to  see  her  darling  Eddy;  and 
so  they  were  all  assembled  in  the 
morning  room  at  Stretton. 

Aunt  Eleanor  was  the  first  person 
who  sauntered  out  through  the  open 
window  into  the  bright,  blazing  sun. 
The  boys  stayed  behind  eating  more, 
and  yet  more,  of  marmalade  and  honey, 
and  the  others  sat  because  they  were 
contented,  until  at  last  Eddy  cried  out, 
"There  is  Aunt  Eleanor  having  a 
row  with  Deacon  Macdingaway ; "  and 
indeed.  Aunt  Eleanor's  usual  expletive, 
"  Fiddlededee,"  was  plainly  borne  to 
the  ears  of  the  assembled  company. 

"  Let's,  go  and  hear  the  fun,  you 
fellows,''  said  the  younger  Mordaunt — 
a  proposition  which,  as  it  stood,  was 
innocent  enough,  but  might  have  been 
carried  out  with  less  boisterousness. 
They  need  not  all  of  them  have  rushed 
to  the  window  at  once.  Likewise 
there  was  no  necessity  of  a  free  fight 
between  Eddy  Evans  and  young  Mor- 
daunt, which  ended  in  Eddy  being 
cast  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  a 
bed  of  geraniums,  with  young  Mor* 
daunt  atop  of  him.     However,  they 


soon  were  beside  Aunt  Eleanor,  de- 
termined to  back  her  through  thick 
and  thin  against  Deacon  Macding- 
away. With  which  heed  the  younger 
Mordaunt,  on  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
action,  by  way  of  taking  up  a  formida- 
ble position,  said  to  Macdingaway, 
"  She  did  nothing  of  the  kind." 

Macdingaway  was  the  head  Scotch 
gardener,  who,  in  an  evil  moment  for 
him,  had  confessed  to  one  of  these 
madcaps  that  he  had  held  an  ofHce  in 
his  church,  after  which  they  had 
christened  him  **  Deacon."  He  turned 
on  young  Mordaunt  and  said,  ''Her 
ladyship  threepit " 

"  That  I  emphatically  deny,"  struck 
in  Eddy,  who  had  got  his  breath. 

"Her  ladyship  threepit  that  the 
roses  should  no  have  been  budded 
till  the  first  week  in  July,"  said  the  in- 
exorable Macdingaway.  "  And  1  took 
the  liberty  to  disagree  with  her." 

**  That  alters  the  case  altogether,  of 
course,"  said  Eddy.  "  You  are  quite 
right,  Deacon.  Aunt,  you  have  not 
got  a  leg  to  stand  on,  you  know.  You 
had  better  leave  him  alone  :  he  has 
much  the  best  of  the  argument.  Here 
are  the  others  ;  let  us  come  to  them." 

As  they  went  away  from  him,  old 
Macdingaway  shook  his  clever  old 
head.  "A'  folly  together,"  he  said. 
"  If  your  father  had  na  lived  before 
ye,  where  would  ye  be  ?" 

All  the  others  were  now  standing  on 
the  terrace.  Squire  Charles  Evans,  a 
handsome  man  of  fifty,  in  a  short  vel- 
vet coat,  perfectly  cut  trousers,  and 
well-made  lace-up  boots ;  very  grey, 
with  slight  grey  whiskers  and  mous- 
tache. Squire  Mordaunt,  a  full-necked, 
brown-faced,  thickset  man,  without  a 
hair  on  his  face,  in  grey  breeches  and 
gaiters,  with  a  grey  shooting-coat. 
He  was  a  very  bucolic-looking  man, 
this  Squire  Mordaunt,  but  he  had  a 
shrewd  deep-set  eye  under  his  heavy 
eyebrows  too.  He  stood  looking  at  the 
group  as  they  approached,  with  his 
head  thrust  forward,  and  his  hands, 
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holding  a  whip  (for  he  had  ridden  over), 
behind  his  back,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  spoke. 

"  What  new  trouble  has  my  friend 
Miss  Evans  been  getting  into?"  he 
asked,  in  a  rather  grating  voice.  "  She 
seems  to  be  borne  back  in  triumph 
from  some  new  victory  by  these  four 
foolish  boys." 

"  Nothing  but  a  dispute  with  my 
dear  friend  and  admirer,  Macdinga- 
way,  George  Mordaunt,"  she  replied, 
with  her  head  in  the  air;  "nothing 
worse  than  that  this  time." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Squire 
Mordaunt.  "  Edward,  you  can  come 
out  of  your  aunt's  pocket.  My  dear 
Miss  Evans,  once  more,  will  you  let 
me  have  that  right  of  way  through 
your  two  orchards  for  watering  my 
horses  at  Gweline  Farm  ?" 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
with  a  dangerous  look  in  her  face, 
Stroking  Edward's  bare  curls,  who, 
although  he  was  not  in  her  pocket, 
was  certainly  leaning  idly  against 
her.    "No,  I  won't." 

"  But  why  not,  my  dear  Miss  Evans?" 
said  Squire  Mordaunt. 

"  Because  you  ask  me,  and  because 
you  ask  me  with  that  look  in  your  face. 
I  would  sooner  let  every  gipsy  on  the 
country-side  camp  there  than  let  one 
of  your  dogs  through,  if  you  look  at 
me.  like  that,  and  ask  me  like  that,  now 
then  !  What  do  you  think  of  that,  for 
instance  ?" 

The  other  boys  had  heard  nothing 
of  this ;  but  Mrs.  Evans,  who  was  en 
passant  a  pretty  woman,  and  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  who  was  not  pretty,  but 
very  clever,  interposed. 

"  Surely,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  "  I 
shall  have  to  quote  Dame  Quickly  on 
you  two  some  day.  You  cannot  serve 
heaven  well,  that  you  never  come  to- 
gether without  quarrelling.  Do  be 
quiet." 

"A  wilful  woman  must  have  her 
way,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt. 

"  And  indeed  she  must,"  said  Aunt 


Eleanor;  "you  never  said  a  tree 
word  than  that.  I  am  going  after  the 
boys." 

Young  Maynard  and  Mildred  Evans 
had  marched  off,  and  were  courting 
somewhere  or  another;  there  remained 
only  the  four  boys  and  Ethel  Mor- 
daunt, who  were  standing  together, 
and  apparently  all  talking  at  once. 
The  Mordaunts,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  had  ridden  over,  and 
so  Ethel  Mordaunt  was  in  her  riding- 
habit,  though  bare-headed.  Aunt 
Eleanor,  as  she  approached  them, 
heard  that  the  four  boys  were  discus- 
sing what  they  would  do  with  them- 
selves on  this  happy  summer's  day,  and 
saw  that  Ethel  was  listening  to  them : 
she,  also  in  her  riding-habit  and  bai^ 
headed,  stooped  and  pretended  to  weed 
one  of  Macdingaway's  well-weeded 
flower-beds. 

"  I  vote,"  said  young  Eddy, "  that 
we  ride  into  Shrewsbury,  have  ices, 
and  see  the  boats  go.  And  we  might 
buy  a  piece  of  salmon,  and  Jimmy 
Mordaunt  might  bring  it  home  in  his 
pocket." 

**  I  wouldn't  be  a  fool  if  I  was  in 
your  place,"  said  the  younger  Mor- 
daunt. "You  have  had  plenty  of  op-  ! 
portunities  of  eating  yourself  blind  at 
the  University  ;  and  I  am  sure  we 
have  had  boating  enough." 

"  Let  us  go  fish,"  said  the  elder  Mor- 
daunt. "What  do  you  say,  Roland?" 
"  It  is  too  bright  for  fishing,  Johnny," 
said  Roland  ;  "  111  tell  you  what  / 
should  be  inclined  to  propose.  Let 
us  take  Rory,  our  old  Irish  pointer, 
and  ride  away  over  the  Longmynd  and 
see  what  grouse  there  are.  What  do 
you  think,  Ethel  .>" 

"  I  think  that  would  be  very  plea- 
sant,"«aid  Ethel. 

"  It  is  certainly  an  improvement  on 
Eddy's  proposal  of  eating  ices  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  also  an  improvement 
on  Johnny's  equally  idiotic  idea  of 
going  fishing.  I  am  for  it,"  said  young 
Mordaunt 
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"  Do  you  think,  Johnny,"  said  Ethel 
to  her  elder  brother—"  Do  you  think 
that  /might  come  V 

^  No^  shouted  young  Mordaunt; 
"  we  don't  want  a  parcel  of  girls  with 
us.*^ 

Young  Mordaunt  had  said  this  in 
sheer  recklessness,  expecting  that  his 
sister,  as  her  wont  was,  would  have 
given  it  to  him.  He  was  rather  as- 
tonished, and  very  much  ashamed, 
when  his  imperial  sister  turned  gently 
to  him  and  said  : 

"  I  won't  be  much  in  your  way, 
Jimmy.  I  can  ride  as  far  and  as  fast 
as .  any  of  you.  And  you  two  have 
been  a  weary  while  away ;  let  me  see 
something  of  you  now.  Let  me  come, 
Jimmy." 

"  1  believe,"  said  young  Mordaunt, 
impetuously,  "that  I  am  the  greatest 
brute  on  earth  ;  of  course  you  are  to 
come.  I  shouldn't  go  if  you  didn't. 
Come  on,  you  fellows,  and  let  us  get 
the  horses."  And  away  they  all  went 
towards  the  stables. 

And  Ethel  following,  passed  Aunt 
Eleanor,  pretending  to  weed  a  flower- 
bed, and  Aunt  Eleanor  said  : 

"So  you  are  bent  on  gomg  with 
aim  then  ?" 

And  Ethel  said,  "I  can't  help  it. 
One  long  summer's  day  beside  him  is 
not  much  to  ask  out  of  all  eternity." 

Aunt  Eleanor  said,  "  You  are  bind- 
ing a  burden  for  your  back  which  you 
will  find  hard  to  carry  before  you  have 
dane  with  it.  /  know,  and  your  father 
knows  too;  though  he  might  have 
kept  his  tongue  between  his  teeth 
this  blessed  day.  Are  you  bent  on 
going .?" 

"  Oh  yes.  Miss  Evans.   Let  me  go  !" 

"I  am  not  stopping  you.  Which 
way  are  you  going  to  ride  ?" 

"  Over  Longmynd,  to  lorft  at  the 
grouse." 

"  And  so  on  to  Maynard  Barton  to 
lunch,"  rejoined  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  Go, 
by  all  means." 

"They  said   nothing  of  Maynard 


Barton,"  said  Ethel.  "  We  shall  hardly 
get  so  far." 

"  You  foolish  child,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.  "  Why,  if  you  had  set  out 
this  day  to  ride  over  Caradoc  or  Law- 
ley,  if  you  had  set  out  to  ride  to  the 
top  of  the  Wrekin,  your  destination 
would  have  been  the  same.  Roland 
can  make  these  boys  go  where  he 
chooses,  and  sometime  in  the  day  you 
would  have  found  yourselves  by  some 
excuse  at  Maynard  Barton,  and  would 
have  found  Roland  talking  to  Mary 
Maynard.  Will  you  go  now,  you  fool  ?*' 

"  Yes  !  yes !  It  is  twelve  miles  to 
Maynard  Barton,  and  twelve  miles  is 
something.  It  would  have  been  some- 
thing to  you  once.  Miss  Evans." 

"  Heaven  knows  it  would!"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor.  "  Well,  my  dear,  when 
it  is  all  over,  and  you  want  to  eat  your 
own  heart  in  peace  and  quietness, 
come  to  the  old  woman  at  Pulverbatch, 
and  begin  a  new  life  with  her.  You 
won't  die  over  it,  you  know — you  have 
too  much  chest,  and  are  too  active  in 
your  habits  ;^  but  if  you  think  you  are 
going  to  get  out  of  this  without  detep 
pain  and  misery,  you  are  mistaken. 
See,  they  are  calling  for  you.  Run, 
my  dear — and  put  the  knife  in  deli- 
cately under  your  fifth  rib." 

She  did  not  hear  the  last  sentence  ; 
but  running  up  to  the  door,  found  her 
mother  with  her  hat  ready  for  her,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  having  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  kiss  of  reconcili- 
ation from  her  brother  Jim,  was 
pitched  on  her  horse  by  him,  and  they 
all  went  away  through  the  lanes  to- 
wards the  mountain. 

The  horses  were  of  course  good,  and 
they  all  rode  well  (according  to  the 
English  standard — a  ridiculously  low 
one  compared  with  that  of  South 
America).  They  could,  however,  ride 
better  than  French  people,  and  their 
horses  were  well  trained  and  quiet :  so 
they  enjoyed  themselves. 

They  were  soon  through  the  lanes, 
and  out  on  the  heather.  Roland  Evans 
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and  John  Mordauntrode  in  front,  and 
the  old  pointer  was  sent  out  before 
them.  Behind  them  rode  abreast 
Eddy,  Jimmy  Mordaunt,  and  his  sister 
Ethel,  who  were  more  than  once  cau- 
tioned by  the  two  elders  in  front 
about  making  so  much  noise ;  for  Eddy 
and  Jimmy  were  furious  and  fantastic 
in  their  horse-play,  and  Ethel  laughed 
loud  and  long  at  them.  ^  They  seem 
jolly  behind  there,  those  three,**  said 
John  Mordaunt. 

"Very  jolly.  Keep  quiet  there:  we 
shall  have  the  birds  up,**  said  Roland. 

«  Quiet  there,  Ethel,**  said  the  elder 
Mordaunt,  calling  back  to  them. 

The  old  dog  had  pointed  five  times  on 
the  south  slope  of  the  Longmynd,  and 
had  been  whistled  away.  "There  are 
at  least  four  packs  here,'*  said  Roland. 

**  And  we  are  not  half  over  the  south 
side,**  said  stolid  old  John  Mordaunt. 
''We  shall  spot  at  least  four  or  five 
packs  more  on  this  south  side :  send 
the  dog  on.** 

"I  should  like  to  try  the  north  side,** 
said  Roland.  **  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion?" 

^  Not  in  the  least,**  said  the  elder 
Mordaunt  "  You  mean  towards  May- 
nard  Barton  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  going  there  or  anywhere, 
so  long  as  one  understands  where  one 
w  going.  Northward,  ho  !  you  three 
jawers.  We  are  going  to  beat  among 
the  bilberry  slopes  towards  Maynard 
Barton.  Ethel,  you  mind  the  blind 
ruts.  We  will  lunch  with  old  Mother 
Maynard,  d'ye  hear?** 

"Are  you  going  to  Maynard  Bar- 
ton to  lunch?**  asked  Roland. 

**  We  had  better,  I  think,**  said  the 
elder  Mordaunt  "  We  shall  know  how 
things  stand." 

"I  don't  understand  you,**  said 
Roland. 

"  I  don't  think  you  do,"  said  John 
Mordaunt 

"Twelve  miles  out  of  all  eternity," 
she  said,  and  here  was  her  reward. 
Not    one    single    word    from    him 


during  the  whole  ride;  nothing  but 
the  tomfooleries  of  her  brother  and 
Eddy  Evans.  And  at  the  last,  when 
they  found  themselves  dismounting  in 
front  of  the  low  dark-red  fa9ade  of  nearly 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  pros- 
perous of  Shropshire  houses,  only  this 
for  her  twelve  miles*  ride.  Mary  May- 
nard, wonderfully  pretty,  and  silly 
almost  to  idiotcy;  and  Roland  bending 
over  this  doll,  this  fool,  with  his  really 
fine  genius  flashing  from  his  eyes. 

Old  Mrs.  Maynard  was  tiie  very 
mother  you  would  have  selected  out  of 
a  dozen,  as  the  mother  of  the  strong, 
good-humoured,  good-looking  giant 
who  was  at  that  moment  daundering 
about  with  Mildred  Evans  at  Siretton. 
If  you  had  to  compare  her  to  a  flower, 
it  would  be  to  a  cabbage-rose,  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  rather  stout— a 
rose  which  budded  well,  but  which 
opened  coarsely.  Compare  ker  to  a 
bird,  she  was  a  pouter  pigeon,  full- 
breasted,  fussy,  affectionate,  and  never 
for  one  instant  silent  She  was  a 
widow,  and  intensely  interested  in  love- 
making,  as  she  was  also  in  eatng  and 
drinking.  She  was  in  her  flover  gar- 
den when  our  party  appeared,  and 
having  given  one  glance  at  them,  went 
swiftly  indoors,  and  gave  tremendsas 
orders  for  lunch. 

The  elder  Mordaunt,  who  had  Vj 
far  the  oldest  head  on  his  shoulders  of 
all  our  party,  in  spite  of  his  blockiii 
look,  noticed  that  this  good  damt, 
whom  he  knew  very  well  indeed,  wjs 
a  little  distraught  and  not  quite  her- 
self. He  had  reason  to  think  that  te 
might  as  well  watch  matters  this  day 
and  he  watched  her. 

Mary  Maynard  was  out  in  the  porch 
to  receive  them,  and  when  they  had 
dismounted,  and  were  all  standin^^ 
about  on  the  terrace,  talking  to  one 
another,  Mrs.  Maynard  rejoined  them. 
Roland  had  gone  at  once  to  Mar> 
Maynard,  and  they  two  were  apart, 
laughing  together;  and  John  Mordaunt, 
watching  keenly,  noticed   that  Mrs. 
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Maynard  on  her  arrival  darted  a  sud- 
den, quick,  impatient,  and  yet  puzzled 
look  at  Roland  and  Mary,  but  the 
next  moment  was  all  smiles.  He 
wondered  deeply,  did  this  young  man. 
"  Hang  it ! "  he  said  to  himself.  "  The 
old  girl  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
that/' 

**  Now,  this  is  good  of  you,"  began 
Mrs.  Maynard.  "  The  very  first  day 
too :  to  come  over  all  this  way  to  see 
me.  I  need  not  ask  where  Robert  is ; 
I  am  sure  he  is  where  I  wish  him  to 
be.  Tell  Mildred  to  send  him  over 
as  soon  as  she  can :  a  mother  must 
wait  under  such  circumstances— must 
she  not,  John  Mordaunt?  Roland,  you 
have  never  paid  your  compliments  to 
me.  Come  here  and  pay  them— are 
these  your  university  manners  ?  Mary, 
50  in  and  see  that  they  are  getting 
lunch.  Roland,  I  was  saying^  (she 
wasn't)  "  that  it  was  so  good  of  you  to 
come  over  and  bring  Ethel  with  you 
the  very  first  day." 

"'My  brothers  gave  me  leave  to 
come,"  said  Ethel,  quietly. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard.  "  So  kind  of  your  brothers 
to  bring  you  over  the  very  first  day. 
Well,  well,  come  in,  and  we  will  see 
what  there  is  to  eat  Roland,  give 
Ethel  your  arm." 

^  Thank  you,  I  am  not  lame,"  said 
Ethel. 

"Well,  weU  I  Lame  I  no  indeed  I 
Lame,  she  says;  that  is  good;  conceive 
a  Mordaunt  lame — no,  no!  Or  an 
Evans  either,  for  that  matter.  Come 
into  the  drawing-room — it  is  rather 
dark  coming  out  of  the,' sun.  I  keep 
the  sun  out  of  the  room  to  spare  the 
carpet ;  for  James  will  be  bringing  your 
sister  here  some  day,  Rowland,  and  I 
must  quit.  Take  care  of  the  footstools, 
EtheL  Roland,  she  will  break  her 
neck;  guide  her." 

"  I  can  see  as  well  as  Roland,"  said 
Ethel;  and  they  all  sat  down  in  the 
darkened  drawing-room. 

If  it  was  difficult  tokeep  Eddy  Evans 


and  Jimmy  Meredith  quiet  in  the  class 
or  lecture,  it  was  hopelessly  impossible 
to  keep  them  quiet,  without  legal  super- 
vision, after  a  twelve  miles'  ride,  when 
they  were  both  petulantly  expective  of 
then:  victuals.  They  fell  out  instanta- 
neously, and  cast  away  the  scabbard; 
and  Ethel  sat  and  laughed  at  them. 

Eddy  deliberated  where  he  should 
sit  down,  and  while  he  remained  stand- 
ing Jim  Mordaunt  remained  standing 
also,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  him  :  of 
which  fact  Eddy  was  not  unconscious. 
At  last  *  he  said,  looking  at  a  sofa, 
"  I  shall  sit  here."  Whereupon  James 
Mordaunt  bore  down  swiftly  on  that 
same  sofa,  saying,  "I  am  going  to 
sit  there."  A  tremendous  single 
combat  ensued,  during  which  James 
Mordaunt,  who  was  as  strong  as  a 
bull,  managed  to  take  away  Eddy 
Evans'  watch,  chain,  and  money,  and 
transfer  them  to  his  own  pocket  After 
which  he  sat  quietly  down  in  a  chair 
by  his  sister,  and  called  her  attention 
to  the  pictures. 

Eddy  was  beginning  his  plaint. 
"  I  have  been  robbed  in  your  house 
by  a  ruffian,  Mrs.  Maynard,  while 
my  brother  has  sat  and  looked  on," 
when  he  stopped,  and  every  one 
started,  Mrs.  Maynard  included ;  for 
a  quiet  voice  out  of  a  dark  comer  said, 

"The  boy  Mordaunt  minor,  will 
restore  the  property  to  Evans  minor, 
and  will  write  out  the  first  book  of 
Euclid."  Whereupon  the  elder  Mor- 
daunt said  to  himself.  "  So  that^s  her 
game  :  weU  I  have  no  objection,  I  am 
sure."  And  Mrs.  Maynard  said,  some- 
what querulously  in  spite  of  herself, 
"  My  dear  Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  how 
you  frightened  me  I  I  thought  you  were 
gone." 

*^  Gone,  when  I  was  ordered  off. 
Why,  no,"  said  Sir  Jasper  Meredith. 
"  I  wanted  to  stay  and  see  my  friends. 
I  shan't  go  without  my  lunch  now. 
Roland  or  Johnny  Mordaunt,  or  any 
of  you  but  Jinmiy  and  Eddy,  give  my 
poor  bones  a  hoist  into  Uie  dining* 
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room,  for  there  is  the  butler  announc- 
ing the  vivers." 

There  was  a  general  outcry  of  re- 
cognition, for  he  was  a  great  favourite ; 
and  the  bull-headed  elder  Mordaunt 
took  him  on  one  arm,  and  carrying 
his  crutches  in  the  other,  carried  him 
into  the  dining-room,  and  set  him 
down  between  himself  and  his  sister  ; 
James  and  Eddy  skirmished  in,  Eddy, 
half  begging,  half  fighting  for  the 
recovery  of  his  property,  and  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  Roland  and  Mary, 
who  sat  side  by  side. 

Not  a  soul  spoke  to  Mrs.  Maynard 
except  in  the  way  of  politeness  :  mat- 
ters were  gone  out  of  her  hands,  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Such  of  the  com- 
pany as  glanced  towards  Roland  and 
Mary  might  see  that  he  was  bending 
his  face  towards  hers,  and  talking  so 
low  that  no  one  could  catch  what  he 
said,  and  that  she  was  answering  him 
by  very  few  sentences,  each  of  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  bland,  vacant 
giggle.  -Eddy  and  James  Mordaunt 
misconducted  themselves  as  usual, 
James  saying  that  Eddy  was  over- 
eating himself,  and  Eddy  saying  that 
James  was  drinking  too  much  wine.  The 
spectacle  of  these  two  fresh,  innocent 
lads,  with  their  babyish  horse-play  of 
taking  the  food  off  one  another's  plates, 
might  have  been  amusing  at  another 
time,  but  v/as  passed  without  notice 
now.  There  were  several  anxious 
hearts  at  that  table,  and  possibly  the 
widow  Maynard's  was  the  most  anxious 
of  all ;  though,  indeed,  Ox  Mordaunt, 
looking  across  Sir  Jasper  Meredith  to 
his  beautiful  sister,  was  in  his  way 
anxious  too.  For  Ethel,  there  was  no 
anxiety  shown  in  her  face.  When 
her  bright  cjear  eye  was  not  look- 
ing down  in  pity  and  admiration  on 
Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  it  was  raised 
to  her  brother's  honest  broad  head, 
and  he  could  look  back  to  her — well, 
as  she  asked  her  brother  to  look  at 
her. 

And  with  one  of  these  glances  of 


affection  from  brother  to  sister,  across 
that  unconscious  cripple.  Sir  Jasper 
Meredith's  head,  there  went  this  un- 
spoken sentiment  "He  cai^t  be 
Such  a  fool."  Apparently,  however, 
he  was ;  for  Mary  Maynard  and  Roland 
were  whispering  and  giggling  down  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  Dame 
Maynard's  brow  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

The  only  reasonable  conversation 
at  that  table  was  that  between  John 
and  Ethel  Mordaunt,  and  Sir  Jaspw^r 
Meredith  ;  the  little  baronet,  lying,  a 
heap  of  deformed  bones,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  chair,  just  able  to  feed  himself, 
and  no  more,  with  the  ox-like  Mor- 
daunt on  one  side,  and  the  beautiful 
Eleanor  on  the  other  ;  he  considered 
himself  in  good  company,  and  said  so. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  strength  comes 
into  my  bones  when  1  sit  between  yoa 
two,"  he  said.  "I  wish  you  hadn't 
got  any  money,  you  two." 

"Why  so?  "said  Ethel. 

"  Because  then  I  could  give  you  my 
money  to  sit  alongside  of  me  and  talk 
to  me,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

"  But  we  will  do  that  without  your 
money,"  said  Mordaunt.  "And  our 
conversation  is  not  worth  much." 

"  You  are  not  clever,  you  two  ;  but 
then  you  are  so  good.  I  should  like 
my  Roland  to  be  with  me  too,  for  he 
is  handsome,  and  you  are  not  hand- 
some, you  know.  At  least,  you  are 
handsome,  Miss  Mordaunt,  are  yoti 
not?" 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  EtheL 

"  /  don't  know,  bless  you,"  said  Sir 
Jasper,  "  I  am  too  blind  to  see  you. 
I  can  see  Roland's  beauty  when  he  is 
bare-headed  by  the  shape  of  his  head, 
and  I  cannot  see  your  head  for  your 
hair." 

"  You  are  not  so  blind  as  you  pre- 
tend to  be,"  said  John  Mordaunt. 

"  Indeed  I  am.  I  can  see  nothing 
in  quiescence ;  I  can  see  things  in 
motion  well  enough,  and  I  am  getting 
stronger  in  my  sight    I  like  to  see 
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Roland  row,  though  I  abuse  him  for 
doing  so." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said 
old  Mordaunt,  "I  back  you  up 
there.  But  this  blindness  of  yours, 
there  is  a  little  affectation  about  it,  is 
there  not?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  a  little,''  said  Sir 
Jasper,  laughing.  "  There  are  none 
so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear,  and 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see. 
And  I  won't  see  the  girl  who  is  gig- 
gling down  there,  charm  her  mother 
never  so  wisely." 

"  What  I  it  is  as  I  thought,  then  ?" 
said  John  Mordaunt. 

"/don't  know  what  you  thought," 
said  the  little  cripple.  "  I  only  know 
that  the  estates  come  entirely  into 
Robert  Maynard's  hands  on  his  com- 
ing of  age,  and  that  the  widow  May- 
nard,  his  mother,  has  only  a  fortune  of 
;^iooo  a-year,  and  that  she  and  your 
future  brother-in-law  do  not  hit  it  off 
very  well  I  know,  moreover.  Miss 
Mordaunt,  that  Mrs.  Maynard  is  so 
fond  of  good  living  and  of  a  good 
establishment  that  she  would  sell  her 
daughter  to  an  articulate  skeleton 
like  myself  to  secure  it ;  do  you  see  ?" 
"  I  see  perfectly,"  said  Ethel,  in  the 
coolest  way  in  the  world.  "  But  surely 
the  Evans'  connexion,  which  seems  to 
be  progressing  so  favourably  there, 
will  suit  all  parties." 

"  It  will  suit  all  parties  but  one.  Of 
course  it  is  evident  that  Roland  is  des- 
perately smitten  with  Mary  Maynard; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  (although  you 
may  be  disinclined  to  believe  it)  that 
she  has  sufficient  mind  of  her  own  to 
prefer  Beauty  to  the  Beast.  The  only 
person  that  the  Roland-Mary  con- 
nexion would  not  suit  would  be  the 
old  woman." 

"He  is  a  precious  good  catch  for 
her,"  said  John  Mordaunt. 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  not  such  a  good 
catch  as  me^  said  Sir  Jasper.  "  Ro- 
land!— I  have  hardly  patience  at  his 
impudence  in  daring  to  compete  with 


me  in  a  matter  like  this ! — Roland  has 
no  qualifications  comparable  to  mine  ! 
His  father  will  live  thirty  years  longer ; 
mine  is  dead.  In  case  of  Mary's  marry- 
ing Roland,  which  seems,  after  to-day, 
certain,  Mrs.  Maynard  will  only  have  an 
elder  son's  house  to  retire  to ;  in  case 
of  Mary's  marrying  me,  she  would  have 
a  house  of  14,000  acres  to  retire  to, 
and  no  one  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
management  but  her  own  daughter, 
who  is  as  clay  in  her  hand,  and  a  mi- 
serable cripple  like  myself,  who  cannot 
get  up-stairs  without  his  valet." 

"  Mary  Maynard  must  have  a  will 
of  her  own,"  said  Ethel,  "  or  she  would 
scarcely  go  on  with  Roland  as  she  is 
doing,  without  her  mother's  consent." 

"  She  is  only  allowed  to  do  so  to- 
day," said  Sir  Jasper,  "because  I, 
steadily  declining  to  come  to  book,  Ro- 
land is  kept  as  second  string  to  the 
old  woman's  bow.  That  old  woman 
would  sell  her  daughter  to  the  Cham 
of  Tartary,  and  the  girl  would  never 
wince  at  the  bargain.  Look  at  her 
with  Roland  now." 

"She  seems  quite  devoted  to  him 
indeed,  and  he  to  her.  How  pretty 
her  ways  are  1" 

"  Very  pretty  indeed,"  said  Sir  Jas- 
per. "  You  mean  her  pretty  little  way 
of  turning  her  head '  up  into  his  face 
when  he  speaks  to  her?" 

Ethel  said,  "  Yes." 

"  Ah,  it  is  very  pretty.  I  engaged  a 
new  groom  the  other  day,  and  he  was 
brought  in  to  see  his  new  master,  and 
I  saw  the  look  on  that  young  man's 
face  when  he  first  set  eyes  on  this 
ruined  heap  of  humanity,  which  his 
fellow-creatures  call  Sir  Jasper  Mere- 
dith. I  saw  repugnance  in  his  honest, 
uneducated  eyes,  a  repugnance  which 
I  have  removed  since.  Yet  Miss  Mor- 
daunt, that  pretty  girl,  now  using  her 
pretty  ways  to  Roland,  has  been  all 
this  morning  using  them  to  the  very 
same  heap  of  disordered  bones  which 
is  sitting  beside  you,  and  which  shocked 
a  coarse  groom !" 
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"  You  don't  shock  us.  We  love  you. 
And,  therefore,  why  need  you  have 
shocked  her?'*  said  Ethel.  And  the 
elder  Mordaunt  said,  ''  Right,  Ethel  I 
WeU  said !" 

Said  Sir  Jasper,  airily,  "There  is 
not  much  to  shock  in  her.  However, 
you  two  hear  me  to  the  end.  The  old 
woman  will  have  Roland  if  she  can't 
get  me,  and  she  is  not  going  to  get  me. 
And  now,  mark  me:  I  will  die  in  the 
workhouse  (which,  with  my  wealth,  is 
improbable),  or  in  the  hospital  (which 
is  extremely  probable,  in  case  of  my 
attempting  the  crossings  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  or  at  Farringdon  Street; 
indeed  I  have  made  myself  a  life-go- 
vernor of  both  institutions,  with  a  view 
to  such  a  contingency),  but  I  will  never 
let  Roland's  life — a  life  of  such  unex- 
ampled promise — be  ruined  by  marry- 
ing that  girL" 

Could  he  hear  Ethel's  heart  ?  Pro- 
fessor T tells  us   that   a  slight 

nervous  twitch  in  one  of  his  legs  was 
enough  to  puzzle  a  party  of  spiritual- 
ists. If  the  good  professor's  legs  are 
subject  to  such  terrible  nervous  mani- 
festations as  Ethel  Mordaunt's  heart, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  him,  as  a 
man  we  cannot  do  without,  to  give  up 
his  Alpine  excursions.  Her  heart 
thumped,  and  beat,  and  throbbed  in  a 
way  to  puzzle  any  number  of  spiritual- 
ists ;  but  the  heap  of  bones  lying  in  the 
chair  beside  her  never  heard  it,  and 
her  face  never  betrayed  it 

She  said,  very  quietly,  **Get  me 
some  of  those  cherries,  Johnny;  not 
the  May-Dukes,  but  the  Morellas ;  I 
like  sour  cherries.  My  dear  Sir  Jas- 
per, if  you  would  kindly  take  the 
trouble,  at  some  leisure  moment,  to 
put  it  to  yourself  what  extreme  non- 
sense you  have  been  talking,  I  think 
that  your  death-bed,  whether  it  be  at 
St  George's  or  Guy's,  will  be  all  the 
easier." 

"As  how,  then,  Beatrice?"  said  Sir 
Jasper ;  "  gfi  ve  me  some  of  your  cherries, 
or  tell  him  to  get  me  some  more.  No ; 


I  want  yours ;  your  brother  has  picked 
out  the  best  for  you,  and  I  want  them. 
Hand  them  over." 

"  I  will  give  them  to  you  ;  but  it  is 
not  very  polite  of  you  to  want  them," 
said  EtheL 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  polite,"  said 
Sir  Jasper.  "  Disabuse  your  mind  of 
the  idea.  I  want  your  cherries.  What 
were  you  going  to  ask  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  point  out  to  yoa 
the  nonsense  you  have  been  talking. 
You  say  that  you  will  prevent  this 
match  from  taking  place,  which  is 
utterly  foolish  and  wrong  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  business  it  is  of  yours,  and 
what  means  you  are  going  to  em- 
ploy?" 

"  My  reasons  against  tbe  match  are 
that  I  don't  choose  it  to  take  place ; 
and  my  means  are — ^well,  they  are  so 
numerous  that  I  could  not  even  give 
a  catalogue  raisone^  of  them.  But 
I  won't  have  Roland's  life  destroyed 
by  marrying  that  chit  of  a  girL" 

"  How  are  you  to  stop  it?"  said  John 
Mordaunt  "It  is  gone  too  far  for 
you,  I  doubt    Look  at  them  now." 

"  Well,  it  «  a  strong  flirtation,"  said 
Sir  Jasper;  "but  I  won't  have  it  At 
times  I  have  thought  of  marrying  the 
old  woman  myself  (she  would  have  me 
fast  enough),and  keeping  the  girl  as  an 
old  maid  for  her  to  bully.  At  another 
time  I  have  thought  of  opening  Ro- 
land's eyes ;  but  then  he  is  decidedly 
in  love  with  her,  and  would  resent  any- 
thing I  said  of  her.  At  another  time 
I  have  thought  that  if  he  had  not  been 
an  idiot  he  would  have  fallen  in  lo^t 
with — ^with  some  one  else.  However, 
that  is  all  over  ;  there  they  go.  Look 
at  them.  Confound—  but  it  shan't  be 
for  all  that" 

"  Looks  as  if  it  was  all  over,"  said 
bull-headed  old  Mordaunt ;  "  don't  it, 
Ethel?" 

"  It  seems  so,"  she  said,  quietly  and 
naturally.  "  They  have  got  their  heads 
close  together  there  in  the  garden, 
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haven't  they?     Let    us   get  up  and 
go." 

How  much  do  cripples,  and  blind 
people,  and  deaf  and  dumb  people, 
and  people  who  are  cut  off  from  the 
ordinary  means  of  human  intercourse 
see  or  feel  more  than  we  do — who  can 
say  ?  Sir  J  asper  Meredith,  lying  there  in 
his  ruin,  had  some  dim  idea  that  there 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  cloud, 
and  the  only  way  which  he  knew  of 
dispersing  a  cloud  was  by  the  old 
Shrewsbury  trick  of  nonsense. 

There  might  have  been  a  little  cloud 
in  her  eyes  ;  there  might  have  been  a 
slight  tendency  to  expanding  her  bust, 
and  casting  her  head  back  like  a  snake 
about  to  strike,  which,  according  to 
Mrs.  Gray,  was  a  specialite  of  the 
Mordaunts.  Sir  Jasper  Meredith 
could  not  say  why,  but  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary, and  more  than  that,  impera- 
tively necessary,  that  some  one  should 
talk  nonsense  to  her.  ''  She  looks  a 
deal  too  old  for  her  age,**  he  said  to 
himself.  "  She  don't  like  that  arrange- 
ment. Let  me  make  her  laugh.  It 
is  impossible  that  she  can  care  for 
Roland,  and  yet  she  is  angry  at. 
this." 

Ethel  had  risen,  with  her  beautiful 
square  head  on  one  side,  and  her 
riding-habit  gathered  under  her  left 
arm,  and  had  said,  '*It  is  time  we 
went  home.'*  When  Sir  Jasper  said, 
"My  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  will  you  sit 
down  again,  for  I  wish  to  speak  on  a 
matter  of  business,  and  your  brother 
being  present,  no  time  can  be  so  good 
as  this." 

Ethel  sat  down  at  once,  and  her 
brother  ate  cakes. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,** said  Sir  Jasper,  "whether  you 
would  like  to  marry  me,  and  become 
Lady  Meredith?" 

Ethel  looked  at  him  for  one  mo- 
ment, but  took  time  at  her  answer. 
She  was  puzzled  for  an  instant,  but 
she  saw  that  he  meant  to  please  and 
amuse  her,  and  she  met  him. 


"You  might  do  worse,'*  she  said, 
bending  her  beautiful  face  towards  the 
heap  of  bones,  "  and  again  you  might 
do  better;  you  might  marry  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  or  her  daughter.  Give  me  your 
qualifications." 

"  Twenty  thousand  a  year,"  said  Sir 
Jasper. 

"Nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
too  much,"  said  EtheL  I  shall  marry 
a  parish  doctor,  learn  nursing,  and  get 
something  to  do.  At  any  rate,  I  will 
not  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  And, 
besides,  sir,  you  are  false  and  faithless, 
for  you  love  another.    No,  sir." 

Merely  a  wild,  random  shot  of  non- 
sense, kindly  meant ;  but  she  saw  that 
her  arrow  had  hit,  and  had  gone  deep. 
No  one  saw  the  slight  spasm  which 
passed  over  Sir  Jasper's  face  as  she 
said  these  words,  and  she  held  her 
tongue  honourably. 

"  Mrs.  Maynard,"  she  said,  aloud, 
"  Sir  Jasper  Meredith  has  just  made  me 
a  proposal  of  marriage,  which  I  have 
refuised  in  the  most  peremptory  manner. 
I  really  think  that,  after  such  a  dread- 
ful ordeal  as  this,  I  ought  to  go  to  my 
mother— you  always  do  go  to  your 
mother  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  don't 
you  ?  Assist  me  with  your  experience." 

The  experience  of  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  so  different  to  that  of  this  frank, 
bold,  honest  girl  that  she  really  had 
nothing  to  say.  As  for  her  having 
sufficient  humour  to  see  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  joke  between  two 
people  who  had  been  children  to- 
gether, and  were  mere  brother  and 
sister,  that  was  not  in  her.  She  did 
not  doubt  that  the  thing  had  taken 
place,  and  that  she  saw  before  her  a 
girl  who  had  refused  a  man  with 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  coal 
under  his  property,  and  he  a  cripple, 
which  was  such  an  immense  advan- 
tage. She  was  simply  dumbfoundered. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  round 
the  horses,  and  Sir  Jasper  took  occa- 
sion to  order  his  pony-carriage. 

It  was  very  awkward*  No  one  spoke 
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for  a  long  time,  until  Sir  Jasper,  in  a 
wicked  croak,  said, "  Think  twice  over 
your  decision,  Miss  Mordaunt.  You 
will  never  get  such  another  offer  in 
your  life.  Just  think  an  instant. 
Twenty  thousand  a  year  and  a  crip- 
ple !  Think  of  that — a  helpless  cripple  I 
Why,  bless  you.  Miss  Mordaunt,  you 
are  entirely  unable  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  which  you  are  refusing. 
You  have  only  to  take  away  my  crutch, 
and  you  are  absolute  mistress.  You 
could  cut  up  my  deer-park  for  the  coal 
that's  underneath  it,  and  double  your 
income,  while  I  lay  powerless  on  the 
sofa.** 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Ethel ;  and 
they  all  crowded  out 

Young  Evans  and  young  Mordaunt 
could  not,  of  course,  mount  without 
riot  and  confusion ;  but  at  last  they 
were  all  fairly  under  way.  Eleanor 
had  been  put  on  her  horse  by  her 
elder  brother,  and  had  ridden  forward 
with  young  Evans  and  young  Mor- 
daunt— ostensibly  to  pacify  their  great 
quarrel,  in  reality  to  aggravate  it ;  for 
\Ti  her  heart  she  loved  nonsense  and 
fun,  as  did  Aunt  Eleanor.  James 
Mordaunt  entirely  refused  to  give  up 
Edward  Evans*  watch  and  chain, 
although  he  had  restored  his  money. 
On  being  appealed  to  by  his  sister  to 
give  up  the  watch,  he  replied  that 
there  were  certain  cases  in  which  the 
ordinary  laws  of  social  morality  were 
held  in  abeyance,  and  that  this  was 
one.  He  had  thought  the  matter 
through,  and  had  concluded  to  retain 
the  watch,  more  particularly  as  it  was 
a  better  one  than  his  own. 

Old  Mordaunt  said  to  Roland 
Evans,  "Well,  old  boy,  I  congratulate 
you." 

"On  what  grounds,  Johanne  Mi?" 
said  Roland. 

"On  your  engagement  with  Miss 
Maynard,"  said  the  ox. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? "  asked  Roland. 

"Are  you?"  said  old  Mordaunt. 
"You  can*l  be  a  humbug;  but  you 


may  be  an  ass.    Are  you  not  engaged       ' 
to  her?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Roland 
"  What  could  have  put  thai  into  your 
head?" 

"  What  put  it  into  your  head  to  keep 
it  so  close  to  hers,  old  fellow?"  said 
old  Mordaunt. 

"  I  was  only  talking  about  her 
brother,  who  is  to  be  married  to  my 
sister.  There  is  nothing  between  us. 
The  girl  is  a  fooL  Why,  your  sister 
Ethel  is  worth  fifty  of  her." 

"  So  I  think  myself,"  said  old  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  engaged  to 
any  one.  /  shall  never  marry,  bless 
you." 

"Then  I  would  let  that  be  under- 
stood," said  old  Mordaunt.  "The  girls 
say  you  are  good-looking.  I  don't  sec 
it  myself,  but  they  say  so.  And  if  you 
keep  your  head  so  close  to  Mary  May- 
nard's  as  you  did  to-day,  you  ought  to 
mean  something." 

"You  are  a  perfect  fool,  Johnny," 
said  Roland.  "  To  prove  what  a  per- 
fect fool  you  are,  I  will  go  and  do  the 
same  thing  with  your  own  sister.  I 
suppose  that  I  am  not  suspected 
there  t  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get 
up  a  scandal  between  Eddy  and  Aunt 
Eleanor.  I  leave  you  to  your  thoughts." 

He  went  forward  and  detached 
Ethel  from  the  squabbling  lads.  He 
rode  beside  her  all  the  way  home,  and 
he  led  her  away  from  the  others.  He 
called  the  old  pointer  to  him,  and,  on 
the  north  side  of  Longmynd,  he  took 
her  down  a  little  glen,  alone.  The  old 
dog  stood,  and  Roland,  laying  his  hand 
on  Ethel's,  guided  her  horse  gently  in 
front  of  the  dog,  until  he  showed  her 
the  old  grouse,  swelled  out  with  indig- 
nation, in  the  heather,  and  the  chicks 
running  after  her, "  Peet !  peet !  peet  I" 
"  Is  it  not  a  pretty  sight?"  he  said, 
with  his  hand  still  on  hets,  looking 
into  her  face. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  sight  indeed, 
that  beautifully  imperial  head,  with  the 
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large  speculative  eyes.  He  did  not 
mean  that.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
grouse-poults. 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  sight,"  she  said. 
"We  had  better  go  home  now  we 
have  seen  it" 

**  I  am  sure  that  it  was  a  pretty 
sight,"  said  Roland, "  for  the  beauty  of 
it  is  reflected  on  your  face.  Good  gra- 
cious! don't  tell  your  brother  that  I 
said  that,  or  he  will  be  wanting  to 
make  out  that  I  am  in  love  with  you 
next.  He  has  accused  me  of  being 
engaged  to  Mary  Maynard  this  blessed 
day.  After  that,  he  is  capable  of  say- 
ing anything." 

**  Then  there  is  no  truth  about  this 
between  you  and  Mary  Maynard?" 

"No  more  than  there  is  between 
you  and  me,"  said  Roland.  "  Why,  she 
is  practically  my  sister." 

Ethel  might  have  wished  it  other- 


wise, but  she  was  quite  contented  on 
the  whole.  So  on  the  long  summer 
afternoon  she  rode  beside  the  man  she 
loved,  her  loveless  lover,  through  the 
heather,  idle,  foolish,  aimless. 

Come  elsewhere  with  me,  if  you 
please.  We  have  had  nearly  enough  of 
these  silly,  ornamental  people  for  the 
present.  Let  us  see  how  another  life  or 
two,  with  the  most  important  bearing 
on  these  summer  butterflies,  are  wear- 
ing on.  Keep,  please,  in  your  mind,  the 
picture  of  the  beautiful  Ethel,  and  the 
beautiful  Roland;  she  loving  him 
beyond  everything  created ;  he  not . 
loving  her  better  than  his  pretty  bro- 
ther E^dy,  or  young  Jim  Mordaunt 
Leave  those  two  sitting  on  their 
horses,  whose  knees  were  bathed  in 
the  summer  heather,  and  come  away 
with  me  elsewhere— into  the  squalor 
of  London. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Tkis  life  of  the  rich  English  country 
gentleman  would  seem  wonderfully 
beautiful.  In  a  well-set,  well-ordered, 
well-trained  house  of  this  kind,  you 
get  almost  all  the  things  which  are 
supposed  by  ordinary  people  to  make 
life  valuable.  To  begin  with,  you  get 
rules  of  life  and  conduct  in  which 
you  believe,  and  which  are  easy  to 
follow :  the  following  of  which  (such 
as  going  to  church  in  the  morning 
and  being  as  respectable  as  another 
generally)  gives  you  the  prestige  of 
being  a  respectable  person.  Next 
you  get  an  entourage  of  accumulated 
beauty  and  accumulated  traditioi^.  No 
one  ever  knows  of  the  accumulated 
art  treasures  in  any  old  country-house, 
until  a  «leepy  and  tangled-headed 
housemaid  bums  it  down.  There  you 
have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  ;  all  of 
the  best.  There  you  have  air,  light 
exercise.  The  beauty  of  horses,  the 
beauty  of  dogs,  the  beauty  of  your 
grass-lands  in  spring  and  of  your 
corn-lands  in  summer.  The  beauty 
of  your  budding  oaks  in  May,  when 
the  soft  note  of  the  wood-pigeon  tones 
down  the  slightly  vulgar  and  too 
vivid  green,  and  the  beauty  of  inter- 
twining beech-twigs  in  winter,  when 
the  woodcock  rises  like  some  swift, 
dim,  noiseless  ghost,  and  you  have 


to  concentrate  your  whole  intellect- 
all  that  is  in  you — into  that  second 
when  you  press  your  trigger,  and  the 
pretty  innocent  bird  lies  dead  with 
outstretched  wings  on  the  dead  leaves 
before  you. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  greater 
beauty  and  a  greater  charm  than  any  of 
these  things  in  a  highly- toned  English 
country  gentleman's  house.  I  mean 
the  relations  with  servants  ;  the  rela- 
tions between  master  and  man,  be- 
tween mistress  and  maid.  One  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  no  relations 
could  be  much  more  pleasant  than 
those  between  a  good  master  and  a 
good  servant  These  th  ngs,  like 
much  else,  have  passed  away;  one 
only  alludes  to  this  relation  in  saying 
that  the  lives  of  such  lads  as  the 
Evanses  and  the  Mordaunts  are  more 
to  be  envied,  in  many  ways,  than  those 
of  any  lads  in  Europe. 

Now  we  will  leave  these  Evanses 
and  Mordaunts,  and  go  to  Camden 
Town. 

That  great  outcome  of  one  side 
of  British  genius  is  one  of  the  first 
things  which  an  intelligent  foreigner 
should  be  taken  to  see.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  national  genius  displayed 
in  architecture  I  conceive  that  it  is 
unequalled  in  Europe,  and  also  in 
America ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  ^^ 
confirmed,  after  consultation,  by  in- 
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telligent  travellers,  who  go  with  me 
in  saying  that  it  is  absolutely  unique. 
There  is  a  depth  of  vulgarity  about 
it  with  which  the  Nevskoi  Prospect 
and  the  Hausmann  Boulevards  com* 
pete  but  feebly.  The  Russian  and 
the  Frenchman  have  each  made  an 
effort  at  soulless,  characterless  vul- 
garity, but  they  have  failed  because 
they  have  brought  in  the  element  of 
size  or  bigness,  the  only  thing  which 
saves  Niagara  from  being  one  of  the 
ugliest  cascades  in  the  world.  Now, 
in  Camden  Town  we  have  surpassed 
ourselves.  We  have  had  the  daring 
greatness  to  be  little,  mean,  and 
low.  We  have  banished  all  possi- 
bility of  a  man's  expressing  his  cha- 
racter in  the  shape  of  his  house  ;  that 
is  nothing — have  not  mere  French 
prefects  done  the  same?  But  we 
have  done  more.  Over  hundreds  of 
acres  we  have  adopted  a  style  of 
house-building  which  is,  I  believe, 
actually  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  will  and  genius  of  a  na- 
tion often — ^nay,  generally — expresses 
itself  in  architecture.  Nineveh,  Paris, 
San  Francisco,  St.  Petersburg,  Pitt 
Street,  Sydney,  the  Pyramids,  are  all 
cases  in  point.  With  regard  to  Axum, 
of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Caracorum, 
of  the  Tartars,  one  has  little  reliable 
information,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  bear  this  out  and  assist 
one  in  rendering  the  theory  arguable, 
that  the  genius  of  a  nation  generally 
expresses  itself  in  its  houses. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  commit  one's* 
self.  With  Chatsworth  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace  before  us,  it  could  not  be 
asserted  that  the  very  curious  taste  for 
gregarious  vulgarity  of  opinion  among 
the  least  vulgar,  and  really  the  most 
independent  people  in  the  world, 
has  culminated  at  Camden  Town.  It 
is  possible  to  say  that  if  Arminius 
were  to  see  Camden  Town,  he  would 
remark,  *'  Here  is  the  genius  of  the 
English  nation  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
Stone  don't  pay.  You  can't  get  at 
best  more  than  four  per  cent  out  of 


fair  Ashlar,  and  you  ought  never  to 
build  under  seven." 

Yet  there  are  about  one  million 
people,  of  good  education,  who  live  in 
these  Philistine  Ghettos  in  London, 
and  never  grumble.  Is  there  any 
reader  who  does  not  know  some  family 
living  in  one  of  these  artistically 
abominable  terraces — some  family 
shut  up,  with  not  too  much  money,  in 
a  hideous  brick  box — a  family  which, 
in  spite  of  its  inartistic  surroundings, 
exhibits  every  form  of  gentleness  and 
goodness.  Any  reader  who  does  not 
know  such  a  family  is  exceptionally 
unfortunate. 

Some,  whose  souls  are  elsewhere, 
never  think  of  its  being  inartistic  and 
squalid.  Others,  the  people  who  habi- 
tually eat  their  hearts,  beat  against 
such  a  prison  like  caged  tigers.  Until 
his  mother  came  to  him,  young  Gray 
never  thought  of  finding  fault  with  the 
decent  quietlittlehomehehad  prepared 
for  his  grandmother.  When  she  came, 
he  wished  she  had  never  come,  for  he 
sawanew  that  she  disliked  him,  and  only 
knew  afresh  that  he  disliked  her ;  and 
now  that  she  had  come,  she  took  good 
care  to  prove  to  him,  not  only  that 
she  disliked  him,  but  that  she  hated 
Camden  Town ;  and  what  was  still 
more  unfortunate,  utterly  hated  his 
ways  and  his  works.  A  glance  at 
him  would  not  be  amiss. 

I  have  heard  this  gentlest  tenderest 
and  least  cruel  of  men  compared  to  a 
bloodhound  in  face,  because  of  a 
certain  solemn  and  majestic  carriage 
of  the  head,  and  a  lofty,  uplooking, 
speculative  habit  of  the  eyes,  which 
the  bloodhound  has  anK>ng  dogs, 
above  all  other  dogs.  In  mind  Gray 
certainly  resembled  the  bloodhounds : 
in  this,  at  least  being  nearly  the 
gentlest  and  kindest  of  created  beings; 
here  the  fancied  resemblance  ceases. 
The  bloodhound  is  the  stupidest  of  dogs. 
Allan  Gray  had  a  very  noble  intellect 

I  have  described  that  wild,  fierce 
boy  (for  he  was  little  else),  James 
Mordaunt  as  carrying  his  head  well ; 
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Allan  Gray  carried  his  as  high  as 
ever  did  James  Mordaunt  They 
both  carried  them  like  men  ready  to 
strike ;  and  when  you  consider  that, 
from  the  utter  unsimilarity  of  their 
education,  their  utter  divergence  in 
every  possible  line  of  thought,  these 
two  youths  might  have  had  to  strike 
one  another,  one  had  better  pray  that 
they  should  he  kept  asunder. 

In  stature,  he  was  singularly  tall  and 
well  made,  though  veryslight«  Even  at 
his  present  zigt  of  thirty,  he  looked  like 
forty — ^like  a  made  man.  In  manner 
he  was  extremely  precise  ;  silent  and 
courteous ;  in  dress  excessively  neat 

Seeking  about  scarcely  guided  at 
all,  for  a  rule  of  life,  he  had  found  a 
certain  very  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Evangelical  party  who  had  given  him 
one  which  suited  him  so  well,  that 
he  never  departed  from  it  An  entire 
faith  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Bible ;  a  resolute  habit  of  self-ex* 
amination  and  prayer;  and  an  intense 
desire  to  do  his  whole  diuty  towards 
every  one  in  this  world  :  these  were 
his  rules  of  life,  and  he  followed  them 
well,  while  Aunt  Eleanor  disliked  him, 
and  called  him  prig.  Though,  while 
she  laughed,  she  said  that  the  world 
would  get  on  no  worse  for  a  few  more 
of  the  same  stamp. 

His  temper  was  naturally  very 
quick  indeed,  but  he  soon  discovered 
this  and  tamed  it — ^youwill  never  see  it 
exhibited  The  good  and  noble  man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  him  had 
an  intense  dislike  of  art  in  all  forms, 
and  his  teaching  in  this  respect  had 
fallen  on  congenial  soil  in  the  case  of 
Allan  Gray.  What  with  being  natu- 
rally short-sighted,  and  what  with 
having  a  very  intense  and  practical 
mind,  he  was  absolutely  unable  to 
understand  theveryword.  Religiously, 
objects  of  art  were  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  second  commandment ;  prac- 
tically, they  were  a  dead  and  totally 
unprofitable  loss  of  money,  which 
mg^ht  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  good 
works.     He  admired  his  little  home 


in  Camden  Town  as  being  neat  and 
respectable,  and  as  representing  a 
great  deal  of  sheer  hard  work  and  of 
trust  from  his  employers.  In  the 
jewellery  which  passed  under  bis 
hands  he  had  taste — but  not  of  his 
own.  As  we  know,  some  boys,  too 
stupid  to  learn  their  Euclid,  actually 
learn  it  by  heart,  and  pass  examtna* 
tion  in  that  singular  way.  So  Allan 
Gray  had  actually  learnt  by  rote 
what  was  in  good  taste  and  in  bad, 
and  was  more  looked  up  to  as 
an  authority  in  that  matter  than 
any  one  in  the  shop. 

Such  a  man  brought  to  such  a 
home  his  wild  old  fury  of  a  grand- 
mother ;  and  in  his  honest,  kind!/ 
loyalty,  laid  the  whole  of  his  hardly 
earned  home  at  her  feet 

For  the  first  week  they  got  on  very 
well  together  indeed.  He  returned 
promptly  from  his  business,  and  gave 
up  his  whole  time  to  settling  her  and 
making  her  comfortable.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  the  very  first  week,  how- 
ever,  that  the  first  jar  occurred. 

"As  you  are  now  comfortably  seC 
tied,  grandmother,"  he  said,  at  break- 
fast, "I  need  not  come  home  so  early. 
Indeed  I  shall  not  be  home  before 
eleven." 

She  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders: 
but  he  saw  that  she  did  not  like  it  "I 
shall  go  to  bed  early,"  she  said.  "^ 
don't  care  for  looking  out  on  the  gas-    , 
lamps."  I 

"Can  you  not  read, grandmother. 

"  I  have  not  got  anything  to  read. 
I  have  read  the  newspaper,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  read  besides." 

"  Have  you  read  the  book  I  ga^  i 
you?"  I 

"  No..  It  is  a  religious  book,  which    | 
ought  to  be    read    by  a   religious    | 
woman,  which  I  most  decidedly  am 
not,  and  don't  mean  to  be.    l'^^  ^^    j 
to  bed  and  think  of  the  fine  old  times. 

I   think  all   women  can  be  ^^^^ 
when  they  have  given  deep  pain,  even  • 
to  a  man  they  dislike.     She  saw  such 
a  look  of  hopeless    pain  in  ^^ 
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Gray*s  face  as  he  left  the  room  to  go 
to  his  business  that  she  called  him 
back. 

«*  There,  you  silly  lad,"  she  said, 
**  don't  mind  what  I  say.  You  meant 
kindly  by  bringing  me  here,  and  we 
shall  do  very  well.  I  came  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  change,  and  I 
love  change ;  and,  heaven  help  me,  I 
have  got  it;  it  is  duller  than  the 
other  place.  Let  us  bear  with  one 
another,  boy.  I  have  money,  and  in 
a  few  years  it  will  be  yours." 

"You  do  not  think  I  want  your 
money,  grandmother  ?  I  had  not  the 
wildest  idea  you  had  any." 

"Go  to  your  work,"  she  said,  im- 
periously; and  he  went 

When  he  was  gone,  she  said,  *'I 
knew  that  he  did  not  know  that  I  had 
any.  He  is  quite  honest.  I  wish  I 
had  not  come.  Brick  walls  for  Cara- 
doc ;  a  methodist,  or  a  pretended  one, 
for  my  garden  of  beauties.  Allan's 
Puritan  crop  and  mutton-chop  whis- 
kers for  Roland's  curly  head  and 
Eddy's  pretty  eyes.  Well,  I  am  freer 
here." 

Such  was  the  life  to  which  Allan 
Gray  was  condemned.  Was  it  an  un- 
beautiful  or  an  unhappy  one  ?  I  think 
that  you  will  say  that  it  was  not. 
That  it  was  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
very  beautiful  life  of  the  Mordaunts, 
the  Evanses  and  the  Maynards,  is 
most  true.  Camden  Town  is  not  Cara- 
doc,  nor  Safiron  Hill  Longmynd :  any 
more  than  Allan  Gray,  the  toiler, 
was  Roland  Evans,  handsome  and 
strong,  the  favourite  among  favourites 
of  fortune.  Yet  they  were  both  happy 
men  in  their  way.  Both  lived  in  the 
future :  the  one  in  a  future  of  antici- 
pated triumph ;  but  Allan  Gray's  future 
went  further  than  Roland's  as  yet» 
Allan's  future  went  deep  and  far  into 
the  next  world ;  his  quiet  fanaticism 
was  as  potent  a  means  of  taking  him 
out  of  himself  as  were  Roland's 
dreams  of  triumphs  in  the  Schools 
or  the  Senate.  Roland's  surroundings 
were  as  graceful  and  as  beautiful  as 


those  of  a  Greek.  Allan  Gray  could 
dispense  with  them,  nay,  was  even 
glad  to  do  so,  for  he  called  them  in 
his  quaint  language  "a  snare."  A 
man  who  is  perfectly  assured  that  in 
thirty  years  he  will  be  walking  in  the 
City  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  da- 
scribed  in  the  21st  of  Revelations,  is 
not  likely  to  care,  much  about  the 
inartistic  squalor  of  Camden  Town, 
even  if  he  could  appreciate  it,  which 
Allan  Gray  could  not  The  coster- 
monger,  *  against  whose  barrow  this 
solemn  young  gentleman  walked 
sometimes,  and  to  whom  this  solemn 
"young  swell"  apologize,  did  not 
know  that  the  tall  young  gentleman 
was  thinking  with  his  whole  soul  over 
the  beatific  vision.  The  Romish 
priest  for  whom  Allan  sent  when  he 
found  that  a  soul  was  craving,  on  the 
verge  of  death,  for  the  old  "offices 
which  had  given  comfort  before,  little 
thought  that  the  young  man  with  the 
face  like  a  bloodhound,  who  had  so 
courteously  handed  over  the  dying 
man  to  him,  went  home  to  pray  that 
the  Scarlet  Abomination  might  cease 
out  of  the  land. 

A  most  perfect  fanatic — a  man 
who  was  unable  to  appreciate  any 
form  of  artistic  beauty — a  man  given 
up  to  a  business  which  he  hated  and 
despised  ;  and  yet  who  had  a  flower- 
garden  too ;  a  garden  also  in  which 
he  could  see  his  flowers  grow.  They 
weffe  apt  to  wither  and  die,  certainly; 
but  he  had  heard  that  of  all  flower- 
gardens. 

On  this  day,  when  he  had  flrst  left 
his  grandmother  alone,  he  went  flrst 
to  his  place  of  business,  the  jeweller's, 
and  dashed  at  once  into  the  books. 
The  partners  came  to  him  once  or 
twice  on  business,  and  he  gave  .back 
their  kindly  smiles  of  courtesy  and 
trust  as  frankly  and  as  honestly  as 
any  man  could.  So  he  worked  away 
at  the  dull  flgures,  which  were  not 
dull  to  him,  for  he  had  his  purpose, 
until  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  then  uneasily  began  to  hear  th» 
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carriages  pass.  "  I  must  go  into 
Vanity  Fair  soon,  I  doubt,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

He  was  quite  right.  A  youth 
came  in,  and  said,  "  If  you  please, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Henry  wants  you, 
And  Allan,  with  a  sigh,  arose  and 
followed. 

Mr.  Henry  was  the  youngest  part- 
ner, Allan's  old  friend  :  he  managed 
to  brush  past  hinu  "Allan,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  "  to  the  rescue  I 
Father  and  uncle  are  both  engaged, 
and  here  is  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire 
wanting  loose  opals  and  sapphires 
for  setting." 

"C.  1 6  and  Q.  19,"  said  Allan,  in 
whisper,  and  passed  on,  with  his  head 
in  the  air,  for  his  interview  with 
the  Duchess,  looking  uncommonly 
like  an  ideal  duke  himself.  What 
were  principalities  and  powers  to 
him/ 

"  The  stones  will  be  here  at  once, 
your  grace,"  he  said,  calmly,  "One 
of  the  house  has  gone  for  them. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
whether  it  is  your  grace's  intention 
to  set  the  stones  together  ?  " 

The  Duchess  said,  "  I  had  a 
design  of  doing  so.  I  waned  to 
give  my  daughter.  Lady  Alice 
Barty,  2  necklace  for  her  wedding. 
I  thought  they  would  look  pure  and 
innocent,"  said  the  natural  woman. 
"  I  mean,  I  thought  it  would  be  in 
good  taste,"  said  the  artificial  one. 

Allan  bowed,  and  said,  "  They 
will  be  here  directly,  your  grace." 
He  was  back  for  one  instant  among 
the  sapphire,  the  sardonyx,  the  jas- 
per, and  the  chalcdony  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  ;  but  he  had  two  existences ; 
he  was  quite  ready  for  her  when  she 
said — 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  do  ?  " 

Now  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire  was, 
in  her  old  age,  a  very  religious 
woman  of  a  certain  sect ;  and  a  very 
open-handed  woman  also,  as  more 
than  one  prophetical  expounder  of 
the  Revelations   well   knew.     Allan 


Gray  knew  it,  but  would  have  died 
sooner  than  trade  on  it ;  nevertheless, 
he  gave  this  singularly  odd  answer, 
which,  coming  from  a  shop-manager 
to  a  Duchess,  must  have  rather 
astounded  her  grace. 

"  It  would  scarcely  do.  your  grace; 
as  the  taste  of  the  world  goes.  And, 
as  a  general  rule,  you  present  to  a 
young  lady,  on  her  real  entrance  into 
the  world,  something  symbolical." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  but 
sapphire  represents  the  blue  of 
heaven,  and  the  cloud  of  onyx  the 
troubles  on  earth."  For  she  had  got 
rambling,  too,  and  was  thinking  of 
the  time  when  her  son  Charley  was 
killed  in  the  duel,  and  of  other  dis- 
asters since,  and  forgot  that  the 
solemn,  imperial  gentleman  before 
her  was  only  a  shop  "  manager." 

"  In  the  New  Jerusalem,  your 
grace,"  said  the  shopman,  quietly, 
"which  we  vrill  pray  that  the  Lady 
Alice  may  enter,  the  gates  were 
twelve  pearls  :  why  should  not  her 
ladyship  have  a  twelve-fold  collier  of 
large  pearls,  with  the  other  jewels 
interspersed  ?  Thai  would  be  really 
symbolical,  I  should  fancy,  under 
your  grace's  approbation,  and  at  least 
Christian." 

The  astonished  old  lady  could  only 
say,  "  Faut  de  mieux — ^would  the 
colours  be  in  good  taste  ?  " 

"  They  would  be  in  St.  John's 
taste,"  said  Allan,  with  that  curious 
confidence  and  audacity  which  few 
other  sects  possess  now,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  It  is  really  a  beautiful  idea,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "Your  house  is 
famous  for  its  good  taste.  I  think 
I  will  say  yes  ;  I  like  your  idea  very 
much ;  you  are  evidently  a  good  young 
man.  Plan  out  the  necklace  for  me." 
And  she  retired  to  her  carriage,  and 
talked  all  the  evening,  and  for  many 
evenings,  of  the  wonderful  young 
man  at  Morton's.  And  Lady  Alice 
Barty  wore  that  necklace  on  her 
wedding-day. 
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Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  wait- 
ing with  the  sapphires  and  the  opals, 
and  seeing  the  Duchess  depart, 
thought  that  they  had  missed  an 
order.  "Why,  the  old  lady  is 
gone,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  any  exceptionally-large 
pearls  ?"  asked  Allan.  "  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  we  should  have  let  the 
Googerat  necklace  %q  !  I  would  give 
anything  for  those  pearls  now." 

«•  Hang  it !  you  can  have  them,  if 
you  want  them.  There  was  no  cash 
produced.  She  is  burst  up,  and  they 
are  in  the  safe,  now." 

•*  That  is  well  Keep  the  twelve 
best.  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of 
Chrysoprasus  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Henry  Leighton. 

"We  must  try  Niello  Antico,** 
said  Allan.  "Get  me  these  other 
stones,  and  don't  disturb  me,  if  you 
can  help  it  I  will  go  and  design 
this  necklace  ;  it  is  a  large  order  for 
our  house.  Send  the  artist  to  me. 
'  And  the  street  of  the  city  was  of 
pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent 
glass,' — ^that  is,  white  enamel  over 
gold.     Send  me  the  artist" 

So  the  ultra-Protestant  actually 
set  to  work  to  symbolize  in  his  trade, 
in  a  gold  necklace,  the  very  thing 
which  puzzles  and  awes  the  most 
advanced  Christians.  He  was  dis- 
turbed, if  aught  could  disturb  him. 

Just  before  the  shop's  closing  he 
was  called  out  again.  This  time  he 
had  to  attend  to  a  different  kind  of 
people.  An  evil  man  was  buying 
jewels  for  a  young  girl,  and  the  girl 
had  had  jewels  bought  for  her  before, 
and  knew  their  value,  and  was  so 
particular  that  Gray  had  to  be  called 
in  again.  He  stood  before  these  two 
quite  quietly,  and  served  them  well, 
and  gave  them  his  advice,  knowing 
that  he  was  serving  his  employers. 
There  were  plenty  of  precedents  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  he  read 
most,  but  fewer  in  the  New,  which  he 
read  least  Those  two  were  as 
nothing  to  him.    A  hog  comes  to 


your  gate,  and  you  throw  it  an  apple ; 
the  hog  is  nothing  to  you,  and  they 
were  less  than  nothing  to  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  the  three  part- 
ners, as  soon  as  the  shop  was  shut, 
"  I  am  going  to  walk  in  my  garden.^* 

"  Does  your  garden  take  much 
to  keep  up,  Gray  ? "  said  the  senior 
partner." 

"  Well,  it  would  cost  more  than  I 
could  afford,  sir,  if  it  were  properly 
kept  up." 

"  Now,  how  much,  for  instance," 
said  the  senior  partner — "  to  keep  it 
going  properly,  you  know — do  you 
think  it  would  cost  to  keep  your 
garden  in  order  ?  " 

"  The  whole  garden  ? "  asked 
Allan  ;  "  I  have  only  a  share  of  it" 

"Say  the  whole  garden,  then?" 
said  the  senior  partner. 

"  Well,"  said  Allan,  "  I  could  do 
something  with  ;^400,ooo  a-year,  if 
I  had  the  management  of  it  As  it 
is,  I  do  what  I  can." 

"  We  were  going  to  increase  your 
salary,"  said  the  senior  partner, 
laughing,  "by  ;£ioo  a-year,  but  I 
suppose  that  would  not  be  much  for 
your  garden  ?  " 

"  Very  little,"  said  Allan ;  and 
then,  remembering  himself^  said, 
"  You  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  thank 
you  deeply.  I  will  make  good  use 
of  the  money  which  you  entrust  to 
me  from  God." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Allan  Gray  was  walking  swiftly 
away,  with  his  face  towards  his 
flower-garden,  when  he  heard  himself 
hailed,  and  pausing,  was  overtaken 
by  the  junior  partner. 

"  Here  is  a  young  gentleman  wants 
you,"  he  said  ;  "he  has  been  waiting 
at  the  shop^ioor  ever  so  long,  and 
having  given  you  up,  came  into  the 
shop.     I  ran  after  you." 

"  A  young  gentleman  ?  ** 

**  A  regular  young  swelL     He  says 
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that  he  knows  you  would  speak  to  him 
if  you  saw  him." 

Allan  Gray,  covoXtkg  into  the  shop^ 
saw  a  slight,  deer-eyed  youth  before 
him,  who  held  out  his  hands  and  said, 
"Allan,  you  have  not  forgot  me  ?" 

It  was  Eddy  Evans.  The  few  de- 
monstrations of  kindly  feeling  which 
Englishmen  allow  themselves  were 
over  in  a  moment  Their  eyes  did  the 
rest,  and  then  Eddy  and  Allan  were 
alone  in  the  street  together. 

"  You  had  not  forgot  me  ? "  said 
Eddy. 

"  Was  it  likely  that  I  could  forget 
you  ?  Did  I  not  think  you  had  for- 
gotten me  ?"  said  Allan  Gray. 

"  See,  then,"  said  Eddy,  with  both 
his  hands  clasped  over  Allan's  arm^ 
and  his  face  turned  up  into  the  solemn 
face  of  the  other,  "  how  unfair  you 
can  be.  Have  I  not  deserted  all 
pleasure,  as  they  call  it,  to  come  here 
for  the  higher  and  more  real  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  ?  " 

Allan  said  nothing,  but  he  some- 
how noticed  Eddy's  hands,  which 
were  clasped  over  his  left  arm.  Ed- 
dy's hands  were  very  small,  and  he 
had  on  the  most  beautifully  made 
lemon-coloured  kid-gloves.  These 
attracted  Allan's  attention  so  much, 
that  he  took  one  of  Eddy's  hands  in 
his,  and  held  it  there,  and  passed  his 
brown  fingers  up  and  down  the  seams, 
and  said,  "  What  pretty  gloves  !"  For 
he  loved  the  lad  as  much  as  he  could 
loye  any  one,  and  he  permitted  his  love 
to  demonstrate  itself  so  far. 

*'I  doubt  you  are  an  old  brute," 
said  Edward.  *'You  are  not  a  bit 
glad  to  see  me." 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  said  Allan. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  show  it,"  said 
Eddy.  "/  am  happy  to  see  you  again, 

but  I  don't  look  like  a Memnon. 

I  want  to  spend  the  evening  with  you. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"I  will  go  anywhere  with  you," 
said  Allan.   •  •  Where  vftrtyau  going  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Bedford 
with  the  others,  and  then  we  were 


going  to  the  play,  and  then  we  were 
going  to  Cremome.  But  I  gave  it 
all  up  to  come  to  you,  and  you  don't 
care  for  me." 

**  I  care  for  you  more  than  for  any 
living  being,  Edward,"  said  Allan. 

'*  Hush,  man,  I  know  you  do," 
said  Edward.  "  Have  I  not  come  to 
you  ?  Have  I  not  proved  that  I,  also^ 
care  for  you — after  Roland  ?" 

"  Friendships  will  settle  in  a  few 
years,"  said  Allan.  **We  will  see 
how  this  sentimental  fondness  for  one 
another  will  settle  itself.  Which  is  a 
great  problem." 

"  Not  such  a  great  problem  as  this,* 
said  Edward.  "  Where  are  you  going 
to  take  me  ?  " 

*'  I  was  going  to  my  flower-garden. 
Will  you  come  ?     Dare  you  come  ?" 

'*  I  dare  anything.  I  am  an 
Evans,  and  I  would  sooner  go  to 
Newgate  with  you  than  to  VauxhaU 
with  another.     I  will  come." 

**  Then  we  will  go.  How  did  you 
come  to  London  ?" 

**Our  fathers  gave  us  money  to 
come  and  see  the  town,  and  we  have 
come  to  see  it ;  Roland  and  Johnny, 
and  Jimmy  Mordaunt  and  I.  And  we 
have  been  to  St.  Paul's,  which  is  404 
feet  in  height ;  and  to  the  Monument 
which  is  202 ;  and  to  the  Tower, which 
was  built  by  Augustus  the  Stark,  King 
of  Saxony ;  and  I  found  it  very  slow, 
for  tastes  vary.  Indeed,  Jim  Mor- 
daunt quarrelled  violently  with  his 
brother  on  the  same  subject  on  the 
very  summit  and  top  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  Jimmy  declaring  that  any 
one  could  have  built  it  if  he  had  had 
the  money,  and  Johnny  accusing  his 
brother  of  trying  to  be  fine.  I  got 
sick  of  all  this  giddy  dissipation,  and 
asked  Roland  for  liberty.  So  he  took 
away  my  money,  and  let  me  come  to 
you." 

"Why  did  he  take  away  )'our 
money  ?"  asked  Allan. 

"He  always  does.  I  give  it  away 
when  people  ask  me  for  it,  and  so  does 
Jim  Mordaunt.    John  Mordaunt  used 
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to  take  his  brother's  money  away  until 
he  got  too  big.  Jim  won't  stand  it 
now,  and  fights." 

••You  don't  fight  Roland,  then  ?" 

"  No,  Roland  does  as  he  likes.  No- 
body ever  could  resist  Roland,  you 
know.  Besides,  he  leaves  me  some. 
I  have  five  shillings  or  more  now." 

••  How  old  are  you,  Edward  Evans  ?" 

"  Seventeen." 

"  You  are  very  childish  and  simple. 
I  doubt  if  we  had  better  go  where 
we  are  going — yet,  we  will  go.  Are 
you  too  great  a  child  to  share  my 
pleasure  ?  Why  should  I  ask  you  ? 
Let  us  come  ?  " 

The  bright  evening  summer's  day- 
light fell  full  and  strong  upon  the 
squalor  of  th^  streets  through  which 
they  passed  ;  streets  which  became 
more  squalid,  mean,  and  ugly,  as  they 
passed  along.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
winter's  evening  their  wretchedness  is 
hidden ;  under  the  summer  sun  it  is 
patent.  Eddy  chattered  at  first,  but 
less  and  less  as  the  streets  got  nar- 
rower and  more  dirty,  and  at  the  top 
of  Saffron  Hill  he  was  quite  silent. 

For  the  people  were  so  wild,  so 
strange,  and  so  very  fierce.  They 
scolded  one  another  so  much,  and 
when  they  were  civil  to  one  another, 
their  language  was  hard  and  wild; 
and  to  Eddy,  listening  with  his  keen 
little  ears,  it  seemed  that  their  conver- 
sation turned  on  two  things  only, 
money  and  drink. 

"  I  don't  like  this  place,"  said  Eddy, 
very  emphatically ;  "it  is  a  bad  place. 
I  like  pretty  places  and  pretty  things. 
What  are  those  bells  ? 

"The  big  one?" 

"  Yes ;  the  one  like  Tom." 

"That  is  the  bell  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  th^y  have  established  them- 
selves here." 

"Do  they  do  good  ?" 

"  Every  one  who  works  for  Christ 
does  good,"  said  Allan  Gray,  the  ex- 
treme Protestant.  "  Of  course,  they 
do  good.  They  work  among  these 
Irish,  whom  they  have,  for  their  own 


purposes*  kept  sitting  in  outer  dark- 
ness, and  they  do  good.  And  they'd 
need." 

"  What  is  the  little  sharp  bell  T'  said 
Sddy,  getting  interested. 

"That  is  the  Puseyite  Church," 
said  Allan,  with  a  smile.  "  We  tried 
that  together,  you  know,  at  Shrews- 
bury." 

"  I  liked  it,"  said  Eddy  ;  "  you 
did  not     Do  they  do  good  ?  " 

"No  end,"  answered  Allan.  "I 
get  into  trouble  for  saying  so,  though." 

"  Do  you  low  Church  people  do 
good,  Allan?" 

"We  think  so;  you  must  come  and 
see.  Stay  here  a  moment ;  there  is 
a  row.     Keep  quiet." 

The  narrow  steep  lane  before  them 
was  crowded  with  people  of  the  very 
lowest  order,  all  talking  in  that  dread- 
ful, hoarse,  London  voice,  which,  I 
confess,  I  have  never  heard  elsewhere. 
As  Allan  and  Eddy  had  been  looking 
down  that  lane,  they  had  seen  it 
swarming  with  "roughs,"  male  and 
female,  intermingling,  growling,  and 
swearing ;  but  now  there  was  an  in- 
cident Ask  the  next  policeman,  or 
read  your  newspaper,  before  you  say 
that  I  exaggerate  here. 

From  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses 
came  stumbling,  impelled  by  some 
blow  from  behind,  a  woman,  bare- 
headed and  mad,  who  recovered  her 
balance  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  confronted  the  door  from  which 
she  had  come.  Her  fierce,  bruised 
face,  her  demoniac  fury,  and  her  hor- 
rible wild  words,  made  Eddy  tremble 
and  cling  close  to  Allan.  In  another 
moment  a  man  had  dashed  out  of  the 
door  and  confronted  the  woman,  who 
was  at  bay,  and  the  cowardly  crowd 
parted.  It  was  an  Irish  row,  and  they 
were  man  and  wife.  No  one  had  a 
right  to  interfere. 

Then  began  once  more  the  fierce^ 
wild  objurgation,  rising  to  a  scream 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  and  a  roar 
on  the  part  of  the  man,  until  there 
was  an  instant's  silence,  as  he  went 
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at  her.  Then  inarticulate  curses, 
worse  than  the  worst  roar  of  any  wild 
beast,  as  he  seized  her  by  the  hair, 
cast  her  heavily  down,  and  began 
kicking  her  on  the  head. 

Not  a  soul  of  all  the  soulless 
cowards  around  interfered.  They  were 
Irish;  the  man  was  a  dangerous 
character;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
man  and  wife.  Not  one  soul  inter- 
fered. Allan  Gray  uttered  an  oath 
which  was  strange  to  his  vocabulary, 
and  made  a  dash  forward  against  the 
crowd ;  but  there  was  one  more  nimble 
th^n  he. 

While  he  was  stopped  disputing  by 
three  or  four  heavy  costermongers — 
who  had  the  strongest  objection  to 
any    interference    on    any    grounds 
between  a  man  and   his  *' Missis," 
Eddy,  with  that  rapid  dexterity  which 
is  gained  at  football  and  cricket,  had 
parted    the   crowd — nay,    had  done 
more.     He   had    delivered   his  two 
little  fists  straight   into  the  eyes  of 
the  Irish  gentleman,    and   was  ap- 
parently prepared  to  do  so  once  more. 
It  is   impossible  to  say  how  the 
matter  would   have   ended,  for  the 
woman    had  risen,    and   dazed  and 
stunned  as  she  was  by  her  husband's 
kicks   on    the   head,    had   her   wits 
enough   about   her  to  see  that  this 
youth  before  her  husband  was  the 
youth  who  had   saved   her   life   by 
giving  her  husband  two  black  eyes. 
She  therefore  found  it  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  her  class,  to 
entirely  eradicate   and  destroy   that 
youth.    Having  thrown  a  few  flowers 
of  speech  at  our  poor  Eddy,  she  made  a 
resolute  advance  towards  him,  and  in 
another  moment  it  would  have  fared 
badly  with  him — ^when  Allan  Gray, 
having    been    recognized    by    some 
among  the  crowd,  there  was  a  cry 
raised  of  "Teacher!  Teacher!"  and 
he  was  let  to  pass.     With  singular 
misfortune,  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
get  between  Eddy  and  the  infuriated 
Irishwoman  ;  Eddy,  who  was  expcct- 
Dg  another  attack  fro  m  the  husband. 


watched  Allan  Gray,  and  knew  more 
about  him  than  he  had  ever  known 
before.  Deep  down  in  the  man 
there  was  a  strain  of  humour,  utterly 
unsuspected  by  himself,  but  detected 
at  once  by  headlong  Eddy,  who  knew 
the  article  when  he  saw  it,  if  ever  a 
lad  did. 

The  woman  raged  at  him,  with 
her  ten  nails  spread  out,  blind  in 
her  wrath.  Gray,  with  great  dex- 
terity, caught  her  two  wrists  in 
his  hands,  and  said,  quietly,  "  Now, 
my  dear,  good  soul,  do  just  think 
how  very  much  at  random  you  are 
acting." 

"Where's  the  young  man  as  hit 
him  ?"  she  said,  slightly  struggling. 
"Give  me  that  young  man  I"  And 
then  she  proceeded  to  describe  what 
she  intended  to  do  to  that  ornamental 
young  undergraduate  who  had  saved 
her  from  the  brutality  of  her  husband, 
with  a  degree  of  detail  which  cannot 
be  reproduced  here.  Her  object,  it 
seems,  was  Eddy's  lungs — she  called 
them  his"  lights" — and  garnished  her 
speech  with  adjectives  and  participles. 
Her  argument  took  the  form  of  what 
a  sporting  paper  might  call  "reiterated 
asseveration,"  She  struggled  a  very 
little,  for  the  poor  thing  was  faint,  and 
Allan  Gray  soon  dropped  her  hands. 
"  Ah  ! "  she  said, "  you're  a  teacher, 
I  doubt;  I  didn't  see  you.  But," 
with  sudden  vivacity,  "I'll  have  out 
the  liver  of  any  chap  that  lays  hands 
on  my  man  !  If  they  was  a  teacher's 
I  would  ;  if  they  was  yours  I  would. 
He  has  been  a  good  husband  to  me 
out  of  liquor,  and  I'll  stand  by  him 

against ."  Aposeopesis  is  the  best 

thing  here.* 

•One  pretends  to  write  "a  stoiy  of  real 
life."  If  one  were  to  give  the  mere  indde&ts 
of  low  London  life,  one  would  be  accused  of 
exaggeration.  No  publisher  could  be  found 
who  would  print  the  Linguage  which  one 
heais  habitually  about  Saffron  Hill.  No  one 
who  has  not  been  there  knows  what  that  dis- 
trict is.  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  Field  Lane,  and 
Mr.  Mackonochie  at  St  Alban's,  Holbom,  are 
woricing  and  civiliaog  most  noUy«  God 
speed  them  bothl 
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•*  What  a  very  foolish  woman  you 
will  find  yourselfi  if  you  once  have 
sufficient  resolution  to  bring  your 
mind  to  bear  upon  it,  you  know,"  said 
Gray,  with  the  most  perfect  temper. 
"You  should  bring  your  mind  to 
bear  on  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
should  not  take  action  in  this  rapid 
and  illogical  manner.  You  should 
think  the  question  out" 

"  Where  is  the  young  man  as  in- 
terfered between  me  and  my  man?  I'll 
have  that  young  man's  life,  I  will!" 
she  went  on  with  that  hoarse,  thick, 
London  voice,  which  most  of  us, 
alas!  know. 

"  Now  just  think  how  very  foolishly 
you  are  talking,"  said  Allan  Gray. 
"  You  would  have  been  killed  if  he 
had  not  interfered,  you  know,"  and 
the  whole  business  was  suddenly 
finished  by  a  maudlin  and  tearful 
reconciliation  between  the  man  and 
his  wife,  not  much  less  disgusting 
than  the  quarrel ;  after  which,  Eddy 
and  Allan  Gray  walked  on  together. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  your 
flower-garden,  as  yet,"  said  Eddy; 
"these  people  are  worse  and  more 
brutal  than  the  country  people." 

"  They  have  a  hundred  times  more 
individuality  of  character,"  said  Gray, 
shortly ;  and  Eddy,  puzzled  with  the 
length  of  his  words,  passed  into  a 
whitewashed  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  stone  stairs.  * 

Eddy  thought  first  of  gaols,  then 
of  workhouses,  then  of  hospitals,  as 
they  passed  up  flight  after  flight  of 
stairs ;  but  at  last  Gray  opened  a  door, 
and  there  was  a  warm  whiff  of  hot 
humanity,  and  an  universal  buzz  of 
teaching  and  learning  voices,  and  he 
thought  at  once  of  the  old  class-room 
at  Gloucester. 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  said  he,  to 
Allan  Gray. 

"Where  God  directs  you,"  said 
Gray.  "I  must  attend  to  my  class; 
God  will  see  after  you.  This  is  my 
flower-garden." 

A  strange  one.    About  three  hun- 


dred present  in  awhitewashed  room,  of 
all  ages,  and  nearly  all  degrees,*  di- 
vided into  classes.  Gray  having  de- 
serted him,  Eddy  the  ornamental  did 
what  most  shy  English  lads  do  when 
they  find  themselves  in  a  social  diffi- 
culty, took  off  his  hat,  and  sat  down 
in  the  first  place  he  could  find. 

And  what  a  queer  place  it  was, 
and  yet  such  a  very  familiar  one. 
A  young  gentleman,  in  spectacles,  was 
instructing  a  class  of  boys  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  Eddy  slipped  in,  on 
to  the  end  of  the  form,  as  a  kind  of 
ornamental  Head  Boy,  used  to  the 
situation,  and  dropped  from  the  skies. 
The  instant  he  sat  down  on  that  bench 
the  old  school- fear  was  upon  him,  and 
the  spectacled  young  gentleman  of 
his  own  age  was  his  dreaded  master. 
That  young  gentleman  looked  at  him 
through  his  spectacles,  and  Eddy 
trembled.  But  he  had  sat  down  at 
the  head  of  the  class,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  anything.  The  young 
gentleman  looked  very  much  as  if 
he  would  like  to  go  through  a  biblical 
pedigree  or  so  with  him,  and  Eddy 
devoutly  hoped  that  he  wouldn't. 

Looking  at  his  fellow-pupils,  Eddy 
saw  that  there  were  eight  of  them, 
and  that  these  sons  of  the  conquerors 
of  India  had  developed  their  genius 
in  the  direction  of  dirt.  Yet  there 
was  a  striking  similarity  to  the  old 
Shrewsbury  classes  in  the  way  they 
behaved.  The  furious,  irrepressible 
boisterousness,  of  which  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  complained,  was  rampant 
enough  here. 

As  Eddy  sat  and  looked,  he  saw 
this.  Two  boys,  utterly  tired  out,  had 
gone  to  sleep  one  against  the  other. 
A  very  brisk  boy,  who  was  very 
creditably  answering  the  Biblical 
questions  of  the  spectacled  young 
gentleman,  perceived  these  two  boys. 
After  looking  steadily  at  the  young 
gentleman  and  at  Eddy,  to  take  them 

*  We  have  had  surgeons  and  engineers  in 
Field  Lane  before  now.  and  shall  have  them 
again. 
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into  his  confidence,  this  boy,  instead 
of  answering  his  question,  advanced 
across  the  floor,  and  taking  the  nose 
of  the  smaller  of  the  sleeping  boys 
between  his  finger  and  thumbs 
half  wrung  it  off  his  face;  after 
which,  he  went  back  to  his  place 
with  the  air  of  a  boy  who  had  done 
a  dexterous  thing,  and  continued  to 
answer  biblical  questions  in  a  way. 

The  young  gentleman  in  the  spec- 
tacles took  no  notice ;  and  as  for  Eddy, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  back 
again  at  a  school,  mastered  by  moni- 
tor^ He  was  wondering  whether 
or  not  he  could  "take  down"  the  pre- 
sent teacher,  or  whether  he  could  be 
taken  down  himself  and  everlastingly 
disgraced  by  the  dirty  boy  who  had 
pulled  the  sleeping  boy's  nose,  when 
a  trifling  miscarriage  on  the  part  of 
this  very  lively  boy  got  him  relieved 
from  his  hideous  thralL 

The  young  gentleman  in  the  spec- 
tacles, doing  good  work,  if  ever  a  man 
did  it,  sacrificing  time,  pleasure,  age, 
and  not  a  little  health  also,  in  his 
self-imposed  task  of  civilizing  these 
boys,  had  found  nothing  better  to 
teach  them  than  obscure  and  very 
doubtful  questions  of  theology.  He 
saw  in  Eddy,  with  his  dark-blue 
necktie,  an  Oxford  man  ;  a  congeni- 
tal Puseyite,  as  he  had  been  taught 
to  believe,  though  Eddy  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  therefore  thought 
that  he  would  air  his  boys*  theology 
before  Eddy,  and  send  him  back 
discomfited.  The  end  was  dis- 
aster. 

"  With  regard  to  the  true  fold," 
he  said  ;  '*  who  are  the  true  fold  ?  " 

"  All  faithful  people,"  said  the 
lively  boy  who  had  pulled  the  other 
boy's  nose. 

"And  for  whom  do  we  pray  in 
this  collect,  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  fold?" 

The  boy  meant  to  say,  for  he  was 
a  sharp  boy,  and  remembered,  "  All 
Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  he.etics." 
What  he  did  say  was»   *<  All  JewSi 


turkeysi     fiddlers,     and    architects." 
After  which  Eddy  fled. 

There  was  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
next  the  door,  a  class  which  had  no 
teacher  at  all ;  Eddy,  in  sauntering 
past  it,  and  looking  very  curiously 
at  it,  as  he  did  at  the  others^  was 
descried  by  them,  and,  so  to  speak, 
hailed. 

"Will  you  come  here,  sir?  Wc 
have  not  got  any  one,"*  said  a  bright- 
looking  lad  about  his  own  age,  who 
rose  from  the  teacher's  chair  with  a 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  confronted 
Eddy ;  who  could  but  come,  very 
frightened,  with  all  his  rings,  and 
pins,  and  gewgaws;  he  sat  down,  took 
the  Bible,  and  stared  round  him 
stupidly. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about 
teaching,"  he  began,  finding  it  was 
necessary  to  say  something,  "  but 
I  know  the  Acts  in  Greek,  and  I 
have  been  used  to  class  and  lecture. 
Where  are  we  ?  " 

The  bright-looking  lad's  eyes  some- 
how attracted  his,  and  he  addressed 
him. 

"  We  are  on  the  voyage  of  St 
Paul,  sir,"  said  the  bright  youth. 
And  a  voice  at  Eddy's  other  elbow 
said,  "  And  we've  been  arguing.  I 
maintain  that  St  Paul  would  have 
to  tramp  it  from  Gaeta  to  Rome  after 
they  got  ashore  there.  And  most 
burning  and  bustin'  hot  it  is,  as  I 
well  knows,  having  tramped  it  my- 
self ;  and  nothing  to  see  when  you  get 
there.  Not  to  be  compared  to  the 
Broadway,  or,  for  that  matter,  Sydney, 
or,  if  you  strains  a  p'int,  Rio,  or,  if  you 
strains  another  p'int,  Ratcliffe  High-  ^ 
way.  /  never  seen  nothing  at  Rome 
equally  to  what  you  may  see  at  Cal- 
cutta. Thafs  the  place.  Why,  oW 
Jummagy  Bummagy  (Jamsctjce 
Jejeebhoy)  hangs  out  a  hundred 
times  better  than  the  old  Pope. 
Blow  him:* 

Eddy  looked  in  his  wonder  to  the 
bright  lad,  who  understood  him  at 
once,  and  said,— 
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•'  Sailor,  sir." 

Eddy  looked  suddenly  at  the  sailor 
—a  man  with  close-cropped  grey  hair, 
and  a  red-brown  face,  with  a  rather 
obstinate  expression  ;  and  as  he  did 
so  he  shut  up  his  Bible,  and  the 
others  shut  up  their  Bibles.  For,  as 
the  sailor  said  that  night  when  he  got 
into  bed,  they  had  been  making  un- 
common Dad  weather  of  it 

*'  I  want  to  ask  you  people  a  few 
questions,"  said  Eddy.  **  I  think 
you  are  better  able  to  instruct 
me  than  I  you.  Will  you  tell  me 
this — I  hardly  know  where  to  begin, 
but  this,  if  it  is  not  impertinent— 
what  have  you  got  to  live  on  ?  " 

The  heads  went  at  once  together 
to  the  centre  of  the  class,  listening. 
Some  one — of  course,  it  is  nobody's 
business — had  better  look  at  those 
heads  now  and  then,  at  a  leisure 
moment  -  They  are  generally  dirty, 
suggesting  blue  precipitate  ;  yet  there 
are  eyes  in  them  out  of  which  the 
devil  can  look.  The  heads  all  drew 
together  to  hear  what  their  spokes- 
man, the  bright  young  man,  was  to 
say  to  this  pretty  lad,  with  the  ;£200 
worth  of  jewellery  on  him.  I  doubt 
more  than  one  in  that  class  could 
appraise  Eddy  pretty  accurately — at 
Fagin  prices. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  bright  young 
man,  "  we  ain't  any  of  us  got  none 
on  it  at  all.  We  are  all  in  here  off 
the  tramp." 

"  Have  you  been  tramping  ?"  asked 
Eddy,  interested. 

"  Tramping  round  for  work  ;  yes, 
sir." 

"  How  very  pleasant  1"  said  Eddy. 
"  Why  on  earth  did  you  come  here  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  went 
on  from  one  place  to  another,  with- 
out caring  where  you  slept,  in  this 
beautiful  summer  weather  ?  I  should 
like  that  immensely." 

"  You  see,  sir,  that  we  had  no- 
thing." 

**I  always  thought,"  said  Eddy, 
<*  that  you  had  barrows  of  cherries. 


or  grindstones,  or  vans  with  brass 
knockers,  when  you  went  on  the 
tramp.  I  always  thought,  it  looked 
so  pleasant" 

"  We  hadn't  ffiX,  no  money,"  said 
the  sailor. 

**  I  have  not  got  any,  either,"  said 
Eddy,  wishing  to  awaken  a  fellow- 
feeling  .  somehow,  but  feeling  very 
much  at  sea.  *'  My  eldest  brother  has 
taken  away  my  money,  because  he 
was  afraid  I  should  make  a  fool  of 
myself;  and  my  brother  is  a  very 
talented  young  man,  with  a  singularly 
good  judgment" 

The  sailor,  who  was  getting  sleepy 
again,  assented  to  this  proposition 
more  emphatically  than  good  manners 
would  warrant  in  other  circles.  He 
was  decidedly  of  a  mind  with  Roland. 

One  of  the  young  Eutychians  here 
suddenly  became  animated  as  though 
by  a  miracle,  and  said,  in  that  hoarse 
Cockney  voice  which  ho  one  whom  I 
have  ever  heard,  except  Mr.  Maccabr- 
can  imitate,  •'  If  the  young  govee, 
nor's  brother  were  a  near  hand  with 
the  dibs,  as  his  were.  Lord  knows, 
yet  the  young  governor  might 
probably  have  such  a  thing  as  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  beer  about  him, 
which  he'd  never  miss,"  and  was 
continuing  his  argument  when  the 
sailor  awakened  himself  thoroughly, 
and  said  in  a  voice  which,  though 
hoarse  like  the  Cockney's,  was  not 
slovenly  as  his  was,  but  emphatic 
enough  to  be  heard  ten  feet  off  in 
the  wildest  gale  which  ever  blew 
round  the  Horn, — 

"  Shut  up  1 " 

Eddy,  a  little  frightened,  looked 
at  the  bright  young  man,  who  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  put  up  his  finger. 
For  the  old  sailor  was  going  to 
speak ;  and  it  was  evident  to.  Eddy 
that  this  young  man,  for  whom  he 
was  getting  a  stronger  and  stronger 
interest,  put  value  on  the  old  fellow's 
opinions. 

"  Your  brother  was  right  in  a- 
taking  your  money  away  from  you. 
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I  can  see  as  youVe  heaps  on  it,  mor'n 
what  most  folks  'ud  g^t  through  with. 
But  you'll  never  have  enough.  You'll 
give  it  all  away,  as  I  g^ve  mine  ;  or 
you'll  lend  it,  or  you'll  drop  it  in  the 
lee-scuppers  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
Why,  if  you  was  paid  a  hundred  and 
forty  pound  down,  as  I've  known 
done,  on  the  capstan-head  in.  Hod- 
son's  Bay,  for  the  run  home,  and 
that  ship  was  drove  into  Rio  through 
one  of  these  racing  skippers  racking 
every  stick  out  of  her,  you'd  knock 
every  penny  of  it  down  in  a  week. 
Your  brother  must  be  an  uncommon 
sensible  young  man  for  taking  your 
money  away  from  you  the  minute 
you  come  ashore.  I  should  like  to 
see  him.  I  wish  I'd  had  a  brother 
as  would  have  took  mine** 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Eddy,  puzzled 
and  startled,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible,  "  if  you  haven't  got  any 
money,  we  might  give  you  some  of 
ours." 

*'  What  'ud  be  the  good,  with  two 
such  as  you  and  me  ?  I've  had 
heaps  on  it  at  times»  well  earned 
mostly  ;  though  I  picked  up  a  digger 
once  in  Francisco,  which  digger  is 
on  my  conscience  now  I'm  down  in 
my  luck  :  fourteen  hundred  dollars 
at  Eucre  in  three  sittingSi  and  I 
slipping  down  right  or  left  bower*  on 
the  ground,  as  the  hand  served  : 
Lord  forgive  me  I  He  won't  try  to 
pick  up  a  British  sailor  again  in  a 
hurry,"  went  on  the  old  man,  with  a 
flash  of  the  old  Adam.  "But  the 
money  done  me  no  good,  no  more 
than  yours  will  I  give  the  main  of 
it  away,  and  I  knocked  down  the 
rest ;  and  then  I  loafed  round, 
because  I  wouldn't  ship  for  fear  of 
another  rush,  and  I  were  very  bad  off, 
young  sir,  until  Bill  Taylor  come." 

The  bright  young  man  whispered, 
'*  Let  him  go  on,  sir ;  he  knows 
heaps  of  things." 


*  As  intelligible  to  the  British  reader  as  It 
was  to  Eddy. 


Eddy,  with  his  Bible  now  wide 
open,  and  his  eyes  more  open  than 
his  Bible,  asked, — 

"  What  did  Mr.  Taylor  do  for  you. 
if  you  please  ?  " 

**  He  convinced  me  of  sin, "  said 
the  old  sailor.  "  And  I  have  never 
lost  the  conviction.  I  can't  help 
going  on  a-doing  on  it  at  times  ;  but 
then,  don't  you  see,  I'm  convinoed  of 
it ;  and  that's  nigh  half  way  ;  for 
Bill  Taylor  said  so,  and  there  was 
nobody  ever  like  he." 

At  this  point  a  loud  voice  from  the 
platform  said,  with  somewhat  of  a 
whinA  Eddy  thought,  "  My  brethren, 
I  will  now  address  you  on  the  fourth 
chapter  o(  the  Ephesians ; "  and  at 
the  same  moment  he  felt  a  touch  upon 
his  shoulder.     It  was  Allan  Gray. 

"Arise,  and  let  us  go  hence."  he 
said.     And  Eddy  arose. 

But  the  class  arose  also,  and  came 
round  him,  and  pressed  on  him.  And 
the  bright  young  man,  who  was 
spokesman,  said,  "Come  to  us  a^ain ; " 
and  all  their  eyes  brightened  when  they 
said  after  him,  "Come  to  us  again." 

And  Eddy  said,  hurriedly,  "I  will 
try ;  I  think  that  we  might  do  one 
another  good."  And  to  the  young 
man  he  said,  "Tell  me  your  name, 
and  come  to  me  at  Ashley's  Hotel  to- 
morrow morning."  And  the  young 
man  gave  him  his  name;  and  his 
name  was  Joseph  Hartop. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Allan  Gray,  taking  Eddy,  departed 
somewhat  swiftly,  by  a  side-door,  just 
as  the  expounder  of  the  evening  had 
laid  down  his  argument,  which  was 
that  the  whole  human  race  was  na* 
turally  doomed  to  a  fate  utterly  too 
horrible  for  description,  or  even  con- 
templation ;  that  the  Deity  had  in  all 
time  and  eternity  known  the  fate  of 
each  individual ;  and  that  there  were 
certain  symptoms  by  which  you  might 
know  whether  or  not  the  Deity  had 
beforehand,  apparently  for  no  reason, 
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condemned  you  to  eternal  fire  or 
everlasting  bliss.  Allan  Gray  and 
Eddy  had  heard  this  ^much  before 
Allan  got  Eddy  away  from  his  new 
friends. 

When  they  were  in  the  street,  Allan 
Gray  said,  "Well,  it  is  cooler  here. 
That  fellow  would  have  it  hot  enough 
for  us,  if  he  had  his  way." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  the  same 
way  of  thinking  yourself,"  said  Eddy. 

"  Don't  begin  that  sort  of  thing, 
pray  don't,"  said  Allan,  wijth  extreme 
irritation.  "What  earthly  business 
can  it  be  to  you  what  my  religious 
opinions  really  are  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Eddy  ;  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  make  you  angry; 
please  don't  be  angry ;  no  one  is  ever 
angry  with  me,  you  know."    * 

Allan's  touch  on  Eddy's  shoulder 
quite  reassured  him.  That  little  gen- 
tleman knew  the  look  of  an  eye,  and 
the  touch  of  a  hand,  as  well  as 
most. 

"My  dear  soul,"  said  Allan,  "who 
could  be  angry  with  you.  I  am  only 
angry  to  you  ?  You  are  one  of  the 
very  people  expressly  made  to  be  an- 
gry tor 

"Well,  be  angry  to  me  then,"  said 
Eddy.  "What  is  the  matter?  Are 
you  cross  with  the  fellow  who  was 
preaching,  for  instance?" 

"Yes.  God  is  not  a  vindictive 
fiend." 

«« F v/as  chass^d  for  saying 

the  same  things  in  the  very  same 
words,"  said  Eddy. 

"Let  them  try  it  with  me,"  -said 
Gray,  in  a  low  snarling  voice.  "  Is 
Samson  to  sit  for  ever  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Philistines  ?  Let  them  provoke 
me  to  get  my  two  arms  round  the  pil- 
lars, and  the  house  shall  come  down 
upon  their  heads,  and  on  mine  too.  I 
tell  you,  young  Evans,  that  God  is  not 
as  they  paint  Him." 

And  Eddy  said,  "  You  went  about 
searching  for  formulas,  you  know ;  and 
you  have  taken  up  with  these.  If  they 
don't  suit  you,  change  them." 


"  Have  you  »<?  faith  left  then  ?"  said 
Allan. 

"Yes;  I  think  so.  But  ask  me 
when  I  lie  a-dying,  and  I'll  tell  you 
better  about  it." 

"  Sixty  years  hence,"  said  Gray. 
"How  is  your  aunt  Eleanor  ?" 

"Very  bad,"  said  Eddy,  a  boy 
again. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  her?" 
said  Gray. 

"The  same  that  was  the  matter 
with  the  young  lady  in  'Pickwick* — 
want  of  taste.     She  don't  like  you." 

"  Does  she  dislike  me  very  much  ?" 
asked  Gray. 

"  Most  specially  and  particularly," 
said  Eddy.  "  Whatever  your  doubts 
on  religious  subjects  may  be,  you  may 
make  your  mind  easy  about  that" 

"Don't  be  flippant,"  said  Gray. 

"I  am  not,"  said  Eddy.  "I  am 
speaking  to  facts.  My  aunt  hates  you 
like  poison." 

"  What  does  she  say  against  me  ?" 

*VShe  says  you  are  such  an  abomi- 
nable prig.  And  so  you  are,  you 
know." 

Many  do  not  understand  English 
badinage.  When  it  seems  coarsest 
and  most  ofTensive,  it  frequently  only 
proves  that  the  men  who  are  using  it 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  This 
last  remark  of  Eddy's  made  Allan 
Gray  laugh,  and  put  him  in  good- 
humour. 

This  good  humour  was  so  obviously 
shown  on  the  face  of  Allan  Gray  tliat 
Eddy  shot  his  bolt,  and  then  with  his 
keen,  kindly,  steady  little  eye,  watched 
to  see  whether  or  no  it  ha!d  hit. 

"  Come  home  with  me  to  the  hotel 
and  see  Roland." 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  was  the  reply. 

"Well  then,  don't,"  was  Eddy's 
not  undexterous  answer. 

After  walking  a  little  time,  Allan 
Gray  said,  "I  hate  meeting  gentle* 
men." 

"Which  is  the  reason  why  you 
were  sorry  to  see  me.     Go  on." 

"But     I    am    not    sure  whether 
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or  no  it  would  not  be  better  for  me 
to  meet  your  brother." 
"  Why  r  said  Eddy. 
"  Well.  I  can't  exactly  say." 
"Well  then,  come  on,  and  don't 
be  an  ass." 

"  Mind,"  said  Allan  Gray,  **  he  is 
to  be  civil." 

"Was   he  ever    anything    else?" 
said  Eddy." 

"  He  will  not  have  returned  from 
the  playhouse,"  said  Allan  Gray. 

"  He  is  thundering  away  at  his 
logic  by  now,"  said  Eddy  :  "so  come." 
And  so  the  rivals  met  Eddy,  in 
writing  to  his  aunt  Eleanor,  pointed 
out  to  her  that  both  on  the  father's 
and  on  the  mother's  side  he  had  come 
of  families  famous, — not  to  say  noto- 
rious,— for  good  manners.  But  he 
frankly  confessed  to  his  aunt  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  such  politeness 
exhibited  as  was  exhibited  in  the 
interview  between  Roland  and  Allan. 
"Allan's  manners,"  he  said,  "were 
perfect  (for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  Brummagem  about 
Allan),  but  Roland  beat  him." 

Roland,  the  scholar  and  the  athlete, 
had  his  square-sided,  snake-like  head 
bent  over  his  books  when  the  two 
came  in.  He  was  sitting  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  he  caught  sight  of  his 
brother  first,  and  Allan  saw  him  drop 
his  pen,  and  noticed  that  the  two 
brown  hands  turned  themselves  with 
their  palms  uppermost,  and  spread 
themselves  out  to  meet  those  of  the 
brother.  Allan,  standing  in  the  shade, 
saw  this  ;  but  saw  more.  He  saw 
a  bright  light  in  Roland's  face  for 
one  instant,  which  he  knew,  but 
which  I  have  a  difficulty  in  describing. 
The  eyebrows  were  elevated  and  the 
mouth  was  slightly  parted,  and  from 
between  the  parted  lips  the  soul  said  : 
"  My  darling  I  My  darling !  where 
have  you  been  ?" 

Allan  had  looked  into  the  soul 
of  Roland  for  one  instant.  It  was 
enough  for  him.  Not  now  for  one 
instant  dreaming  of  the  great  ques- 


tion which  was  to  arise  between  them, 
he  remembered  those  words,  and  en- 
vied Roland  nothing  but  his  pretty 
little  brother. 

"  And  which,  indeed,"  said  Eddy, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  where  1 
have  been.  Here  is  Allan  Gray  c(»ne 
to  see  you."  i 

The  bright  expression  on  Roland's 
face  was  changed  at  once.  Allan 
Gray  only  saw  before  him  a  very  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  with  a  short, 
curling  head  of  hair,  who  rose  and 
greeted  him  with  the  smile  of  cour- 
tesy— a  very  different  smile  to  that 
with  which  he  had  greeted  his  brother 
Eddy. 

"  I  am  sincerely  pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Gray,"  said 
Roland.  "  At  one  time  I  confess  I  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  influence  you 
had  over  my  brother  Edward.  I  am 
jealous  no  longer.  I  hear  nothing 
but  good  of  you.  I  think  that  you 
have  done  what  I  have  not — conceived 
a  line  of  life  for  yourself,  and  that 
you  are  following  it  out  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  given  to  good 
works." 

This  was  so  frankly  said,  and  evi- 
dently so  frankly  meant,  that  even 
that  king  of  prigs,  Robespierre,  could 
not  have  resisted  it  Allan  Gray  had 
no  such  intention. 

"  You  receive  me  frankly,  and  like 
a  true  gentleman,"  he  said.  "With 
regard  to  your  jealousy  of  me,  it  is 
nothing ;  with  regard  to  my  having 
made  a  scheme  of  life,  it  is  time  I 
did  so;  you,  so  young,  can  wait  ; 
with  regard  to  my  good  works,  some 
of  us  must  turn  to^  or  the  house  will 
be  afire." 

"You  will  sit  down  and  be  com- 
fortable, now  that  you  have  come, 
won't  you  ?"  said  Roland.  "  What 
are  these  good  works  of  yours,  and 
how  can  I  assist  at  them." 

"  The  work  at  which  I  am  assisl- 
ing*"  said  Allan,  "is  the  old  work  of 
civilization.  We  are  trying,  through 
one  form  of  Christianity,  to  civilize 
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the  people  upon  Saffron  HilL  The 
way  you  can  assist  at  it  is  by  giving 
me  money." 

"  That  is  easily  done,  and  shall  be 
done,"  said  Roland. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Allan  ;  "send 
the  money  to  me.  What  we,  who 
are  working,  -  want  is  money.  The 
Puseyites  at  the  top  of  the  Hill  want 
it  ;  the  Papists  are  beating  us  by 
having  more  than  we  have.  'Money ! 
Money !'  is  our  cry.  I  have  not  got 
any  ;  send  me  some,  "^hat  are  you 
^oing  to  do  with  yourself  ?   Soldier  ?" 

There  is  an  implied  compliment,  to 
most  young  men,  in  being  accused  of 
^oing  into  the  army.  We  are  a  na- 
tion which  is  never  at  peace.  The 
gates  of  Janus  are  never  open  with 
our  people.  We  are  always  spreading 
the  English  language  somewhere. 
The  great  American  army,  recruited 
from  twenty  millions,  beat  down  an 
army  recruited  by  eight  millions. 
The  English  army,  after  a  death-throe 
with  Russia,  crushed  out  a  rebellious 
army  backed  by  a  population  of 
150,000,000.  Therefore,  Alphonse, 
Arminius,  and  Silas,  don*t  you 
get  villipending  the  British  army. 
Is  such  a  lad  as  Roland  Evans  to  be 
thought  a  fool  because  he  blushed 
scarlet  when  Allan  Gray  called  him 
soldier.  And,  indeed,  he  looked  like  it 
It  was  a  compliment  We  may  have 
had  our  Waicheren,  or  indeed  our 
Chillianwallah.  But,  my  good  Al- 
phonse, brother  of  my  heart !  we 
have  never  had  our  Passs^e  of  the 
Beresina  (we  will  give  Eylau  as  a 
French  victory).  Arminius,  my  dear 
fellow,  there  was  a  battle  of  Jena 
once.  Silas,  my  dear,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  Bull  Run?  Nol  All  young 
fellows  of  spirit  have  a  pride  in  being 
thought  British  soldiers  in  esse  or  in 
fiosse,  and  Roland  liked  Allan  Gray 
for  his  suggestion ;  for  Roland  had 
fought  most  of  the  battles  of  modem 
Europe,  and  indeed  some  which  have 
not  been  fought  yet ;  for  example,  the 
battle  of    Nieder   Lahnstein,  where 


you,  being  (do  you  see,)  a  Frenchman, 
turned  your  Prussian  left,  dash  at 
the  heights  behind  Ehrenbreitstein. 
take  them,  and  have  the  whole  of 
the  Rhine  Provinces  at  your  feet, 
don't  you  see,  with  the  command  of 
the  Rhine.  Roland  would  have  under- 
taken to  do  that  little  business  for 
you  to-morrow,  just  as  willingly  as  he 
would  have  undertaken  to  bring  about 
a  coalition  between  the  older  Whigs 
and  the  Radicals,  both  doctrinaire 
and  uneducated,  for  he  was  a  boy  of 
schemes.  And  this  young  man,  Gray, 
was  a  young  man  of  perception.  Ro- 
land warmed  to  him,  which  was  well 
for  him. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,"  he 
said  ;  "  for  I  am  strong,  courj^eous, 
and  clear-headed  in  danger  ;  but  I 
fear  I  am  condemned  to  Parliament." 

"  I  wish  /  was,"  said  Allan.  "  I 
would  get  some  things  done,  I  know, 
if  I  was." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Roland  ;  "you 
wouldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  You 
can  do  nothing  of  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  Where  would  free-trade  have 
been  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
combination  of  perfectly  incalculable 
accidents  ?  Peel  for  one  accident ; 
the  Irish  famine  for  another." 

"You  go  too  fast,"  said  Gray. 
••  Who  told  you  that  free-trade  was  a 
good  thing,  except  in  particular  cases? 
I  allow  that  free-trade  in  com  is 
good,  as  it  feeds  the  people  ;  but  free- 
trade  in  other  matters  is  murder  to  us 
in  this  over-populated  country.  When 
we  get  a  nearly  pure  democracy,  we 
shall  have  protection  to  native  indus- 
try back  again — hot  and  heavy.  A 
pure  democracy  will  never  stand 
free-trade.  When  did  they  ever  do 
so?" 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Roland. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  said  Gray.  "  Your 
American  and  your  Canadian  laugh 
it  to  scorn.  There  is  such  a  queer 
petitio  principii  about  it  in  the  first 
term  (correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  for 
I  have  not  been  to  Oxford  and  learnt 
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boat-racing),  which  seems  to  me  to 
condemn  it  We  practically  find  that 
we  can  compete  (having  a  very  rich 
and  compact  country)  with  every 
nation  on  earth  on  advantageous 
terms.  Therefore,  free-trade  is  as 
good  for  other  nations  as  it  is  for  us. 
And  so  we  send  our  dear  Cobden  to 
tell  to  other  nations  what  he. entirely 
believes — that  a  franc  is  as  good  as 
a  shilling.  Some  nations  believe 
him;  some  don't.  The  Americans 
don't,  and  they  are  a  trading  people 
too." 

"But  you  are  attacking  the  very 
principle  of  free-trade,*'  said  Roland  ; 
"  why,  the  very  Tories  have  given  it 
up." 

"There  spoke  a  Whig,"  said  Allan 
Gray,  laughing  the  while.  "Won't 
think  for  himself ;  will  only  think 
for  his  party.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  get  into  Parlia- 
ment ? " 

"Precious  little,  I  suspect,"  said 
Roland,  laughing  also.  "It  takes 
half  a  dozen  first-rate  men,  and  acci- 
dents to  back  them,  to  get  any  thing 
done.  And  I  am  not  a  first-rate  man, 
and  my  accidents  are  inseparable,  and 
become  qualities.  For  instance,  I 
have  too  much  money." 

"Give  some  of  it  to  us  then,"  said 
Allan  Gray. 

"  I  will.  Depend  on  me ;  you  and 
I  should  be  good  friends  in  time.  Now 
what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  in 
Parliament  ?  How  would  you  get 
matters  done  ?  " 

"  I  should  go  on  making  myself  a 
nuisance,  like  the  importunate  widow, 
until  they  were  done ;  look  at  (passage 
suppressed.)  Look  at  him,  and  a  fool 
too,  all  said  and  done." 

These  two  rather  splendid  young 
men  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  one  another.  They  were  not  very 
unlike  in  character,  though  cycles 
apart  in  thought  Roland  moved 
closer  to  Allan,  and  said,  "  What 
things  would  you  have  done,  for  in- 
stance?" 


"  Why,"  said  Allan,  "I  would  have 
the  poor  cared  for  better ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  public  schools " 

He  had,  in  reality,  spoken  some 
tolerably  reasonable  sentences  about 
the  public  schools,  but  for  dramatic 
purposes  we  will  not  repeat  them. 
There  was  a  violent  objurgation  out- 
side the  door,  and  then  a  violent  crash 
against  it  The  Public  Schools  were 
upon  him,  to  the  utter  puzzlement  of 
poor  Allan  Gray.  "  Why  were  such 
fools  brougMt  into  the  world  ?  '  he 
asked  himself  at  first  And  then, 
when  the  rough  prettiness  of  their 
horse-play  had  made  him  laugh,  he 
said,  "  What  are  they  good  for  ?  "  Let 
the  boy  Arbuthnot  answer  him  that 
question,  with  the  flag  shaping  itself 
on  to  his  dead  limbs!  India  is  a  great 
fact,  my  dear  Allan  Gray,  even  in 
these  times  of  big  things;  and  these 
boys  helped  to  get  it  for  you.  And 
although  the  180,000,000  can't  ac- 
cept Christianity,  yet  we  have  made 
them  accept  railways.  Our  boys  are 
working  your  work,  Allan  Gray,  and 
pretty  near  half  of  them  have  died  in 
the  service.  Don't  abuse  the  boys  ; 
they  are  not  bad  fellows  when  you 
know  them. 

For  here  they  come  in  their  fury — 
their  quaint,  petulant  fury,  which  ac- 
counts for  all  kind  of  battles  ;  let  us 
say  from  Agincourt  to  Magdala  (popu- 
lar, but  incorrect).  In  comes  Jimmy 
Mordaunt,  blind  with  wrath,  hotly 
full  of  his  grievance;  in  comes  Johnny 
Mordaunt,  making  as  much  noise  as 
his  brother.  The  old  story — the  elder 
brother  has  dexterously,  in  pretending 
to  get  change,  grabbed  all  the  younger 
one's  money,  and  considers  it  as  prize 
of  war,  refusing  to  give  it  up.  The 
brothers  Evans  take  violent  sides  in 
the  dispute,  and  a  row  royal  en- 
sues. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  Gray  to  see 
Roland  taking  part  in  such  boys' 
play.  It  lasted  some  time ;  doubtless^ 
like  Tom  Pinch's  organ,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  gentleman  down  stairsi 
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and  the  gentlemaa  over  head ;  and 
when  it  was  over,  Allan  Gray  'was 
gone 


CHAPTER    XV. 

I  THINK  that  Roland  was  secretly 
angry  with  the  elder  Mordaunt  as  to 
his  good-humouredly  bringing  him 
to  book  about  Mary  Maynard.  Miss 
Mordaunt  was  much  too  fine  a  young 
lady  to  have  any  mistalces  made 
about  her  of  any  sort  or  kind.  He 
would  have  been  profoundly  de- 
lighted that  Roland  should  marry  his 
sister,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
his  friend  happy  with  Mary  May- 
nard. Only  John  Mordaunt,  by  far 
the  shrewdest  of  the  five  boys,  was 
determined  that  he  should  make  up 
■lis  mind. 

Roland  and  Ethel  had  been  brought 
^p  together,  and  had  always  called 
one  another  by  their  Christian  names^ 
and,  as  Roland  would  have  said, 
were  as  brother  and  sister.  So  would 
not  Ethel  have  said.  Ethel's  secret 
was  known  to  two  peoplct  and  guessed 
by  a  third. 

Miss  Evans  had  seen  it  and  had 
tried  rough  excision,  as  we  saw;  that 
awful  Mrs.  Gray  had  guessed  it,  and 
had  bullied  Phyllis  Myrtle  to  give 
her  a  philter  which  would  have  only 
a  temporary  efiect,  and  would  go  off, 
as  she  hoped,  after  they  were  mar- 
ried, causing  neglect  on  Roland's 
part,  and  cause  the  red-handed, 
wild,  rude  Mordaunt  dan  to  become 
her  daughter's  avengers  on  the  Evans 
family  for  what  she  had  suffered  at 
their  hands.  Such  was  the  amiable 
old  lady's  scheme  at  one  time,  before 
she  retired  to  London.  She  was 
gone. 

One  more,  as  yo«  may  rememben 
knew  Ethel's  secret,  her  brother  Jim. 
Jim  used,  when  a  youngster — ^indeed* 
right  up  tothe  time  of  the  bathingacci- 
dent — ^to  bully  every  one  he  could  get 
fo  stand  it»  and  among  others^  of 


course^  his  sister.  Both  of  them 
high-spirited,  rough,  and  strong,  they 
us6d  to  have  terrible  battles,  for  she 
would  resist  in  defence  of  he^  pro- 
per^, and  resist  fiercely  too,  though 
he  vras  too  strong  for  her.  His 
father  had  thrashed  him  for  it,  his 
brother  thrashed  him  with  a  cricket- 
stump  for  it ;  but  the  boy  only  lay 
quite  quiet  and  silent  on  the  grass 
while  the  blows  descended,  until 
Johnny,  with  a  loud  oath,  threw  the 
stump  far  and  wide ;  and  then  the 
boy  got  up  and  let  out  his  sister's 
fancy  fowls  into  the  farmyard  —  a 
horrid  kind  of  revenge,  which  he  could 
enjoy  silently  in  her  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  the  shows.  On  the 
whole»  I  think  that  when  she  was 
about  twelve  years  old  she  fairly  and 
honestly  hated  her  brother  James. 

That  there  is  a  natural  brotherly 
love  I  know ;  that  it  may,  under  cer- 
tain rare  circumstances,  be  changed 
into  a  far  other  feeling,  I  have  seen. 

An  actual  cessation  of  hostilities 
took  place,  as  a  matter  of  course; 
when  they  were  about  fourteen,  which 
was  succeeded  by  indifference. 

After  Roland  had  saved  Jim's  life» 
there  was^  as  the  Doctor  saw,  a 
marked  change  in  the  latter.  At 
home  they  were  surprised  at  him» 
Though  by  no  means  less  boisterous^ 
his  boisterousness  had  lost  all  its 
cruelty  ,*  and  though  he  was  far  too 
close-mouthed  to  say  anything  to  his 
sister,  yet  she  noticed  an  alteration 
in  him  beginning  —  nay,  it  had 
scarcely  begun  when  it  was  over. 
Before  he  had  been  home  a  week» 
John  was  profoundly  astonished  at 
Jim  bursting  into  the  room  whert 
Ethel  and  he  were,  and  saying,  "  I 
took  your  whip  over  to  Shrewsbury^ 
and  waited  while  it  was  done  ;  and 
I  asked  for  the  cheesecakes^  and  he 
had  not  got  any  of  them,"  and 
bouncing  out  again.  Still  more,  a 
week  after,  did  his  father  and  mother 
notice  Jim  and  Ethel,  with  their 
beads  together,  walking  nipidly  and 
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talking  eagerly,  going  over  the  hill 
rabbit-shooting. 

Of  course,  Jim  talked  a  great  deal 
now  about  Roland  ;  and  why  should 
not  she  talk  of  what  pleased  him  ? 
This  talk  went  on  and  on  until  it 
grew  to  badinage  on  the  part  of 
James,  which  she  sometimes  resented. 
There  was  no  secret  between  them  at 
all,  only  they  never  either  of  them 
spoke  of  Roland  when  others  were 
present,  save  very  slightly.  And  one 
day,  James,  in  a  mad  mood,  cut  off  a 
lock  of  Roland's  hair,  and  sent  it  to 
his  sister  in  a  letter.  She  scolded 
him,  but  she  kept  it 

So  the  cloudless  vacation  went  on — 
not  one  appearance  of  change.  No- 
thing happened,  save  one,  of  the 
slightest  importance,  and  that  was 
only  known  to  three  people. 

The  Shrewsbury  people  must  have 
a  regatta,  and  Squire  Evans  and 
Squire  Mordaunt  being  asked  rather 
early  for  subscriptions,  and  being 
acted  on  by  their  boys,  send  very 
large  ones,  arousing  the  wrath  of 
their  political  opponents  and  the 
emulation  of  their  neighbours.  Sir 
Jeremy  Hicks  and  Sir  Topham  Shi- 
ner topped  them  at  once,  and  the 
committee  found  themselves  with 
half  as  much  money  again  as  they 
wanted.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  be  done  :  make  a  greater  thing  of 
it — a  four-oared  race  for  j£5  cups,  and 
a  pair-oared  race  for  similar  cups  open 
to  all  England. 

Our  young  men  had  never  thought 
of  rowing,  thinking  there  was  no- 
thing worthy  of  their  skill,  until  the 
news  of  this  came.  It  came  first  to 
the  Evanses  at  breakfast,  and  Roland 
and  Eddy  were  across  the  valley  to 
the  Mordaunts  in  ten  minutes.  They 
would  row,  of  course,  row  it  was  no 
longer  provincial :  but  old  Maynard  ? 
Roland  volunteered  at  once,  before 
anything  could  be  done,  to  ride 
across  Longmynd  to  the  Barton  and 
see  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Jim*s  prophecy, 
returned   with    Maynard    to   lunch* 


rather  fat,    but  looking  like  rowing 
too. 

Squire  Charles  Evans  took  the  most 
intense  interest  in  it  Devoted  to  every 
kind  of  sport  he  had  never  seen  any  of 
this,  now  promising  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  all.  He'd  bear  all  the 
expense  ;  he*d  give  them  a  handsome 
present  all  round  if  they  won  ;  he'd 
give  a  dinner  to  the  tenantry  :  there 
was  nothing  he  would  not  do.  That 
evening  Eddy  was  despatched  to  Ox- 
ford for  a  boat  with  orders  to  see  it 
home,  and  they  discussed  their  plans. 

These  fellows  had  been  carefully 
taught  to  row  together  for  five  years^ 
and  now  had  developed  into  four 
heavy  men,  perfectly  accustomed  to 
one  another.  They  had  rowed  to- 
gether often  at  the  University  also, 
but  had  only  tried  their  strengfth  in 
some  college  fours,  which,  of  course, 
they  won  easily.  They  rowed  thus  : 
James,  bow;  John,  second;  Ox  May- 
nard, third ;  and  Roland,  stroke. 
Eddy,  coxswain  (9st  4lbs.)  James 
Mordaunt  the  lightest  rower,  list 
2lbs. 

They  found  they  went  as  well  to- 
gether as  ever.  After  the  first  burst, 
they  turned  and  looked  at  one  an- 
other, and  said,  "That  will  do."  The 
only  question  was,  "  Who  was  com- 
ing?" 

They  never  went  near  Shrewsbury. 
They  found  a  piece  of  the  Severn, 
lower  down  and  nearer  Stretton,  ^which 
was  even  better  than  the  course.  To 
this  place  every  day  went  the  drag, 
the  Squire  driving,  with  the  crew  and 
divers  occasional  gatherings :  once 
Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  who  sneered  at 
the  whole  thing,  generally  Mildred, 
or  a  servant  or  two.  Aunt  Eleanor 
and  Ethel  used  to  ride  over,  and  trot 
along  the  tow-path,  and  the  young 
men  rowed  none  the  slower  for  that 
Several  times,  while  rowing  about — 
for  they  spent  most  of  the  day  there 
— Roland  made  Mildred  get  in  and 
steer,  and  once,  to  her  awe  and  de- 
light; with  her  hair  broken  down  and 
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Streaming  like  a  flag,  they  took  her 
raging  all  over  the  course  at  full 
speed.  This  was  on  a  particular 
occasion  when  Eddy  had  to  be  else- 
where. 

It  was  reported  that  two  crews 
had  come  to  Shrewsbury,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  Eddy  should  go  and 
look  after  them,  and  returned  with  a 
face  blank  with  dismay.  "This 
won't  do,  fellows,'*  he  said  ;  "there's 
the  London  Rowing  Club  there." 

"  One  of  their  scratch  crews  come 
pot-hunting,"  said  Jim. 

Eddy  mentioned  four  names  which 
made  Roland  whistle  loud  and  long 
— some  of  the  best  names  in  the 
club.  It  was  even  so.  Four  club- 
oars  were  going  to  retire  into  real 
life  this  season,  and  being  four  old 
friends,  thought  they  would  see  the 
last  of  it  handsomely ;  and  so,  going 
on  from  regatta  to  regatta,  from 
Barnes  upwards,  now  found  them- 
selves at  Shrewsbury  in  an  amused 
frame  of  mind. 

"  I  think  we  can  manage  the  Man- 
chester crew,"  said  the  London  cox- 
swain, laughing. 

"  There's  a  local  crew  of  Bump- 
kins training  down  the  river,"  said 
number  two.  **  Do  you  know  what 
they  are  like?" 

"  No  !  but  I  know  their  stroke's 
name,  *  Evans,' — did  you  ever  hear  of 
him  ?" 

"  A  youth  to  Henley  and  to  fame 
unknown  1     Can't  say  I  do." 

"I'll  tell  you  then,"  said  stroke. 
"  Evans  is  the  man  who  won  his  uni- 
versity sculls  by  beating  Hexam 
easily,  and  Hexam  is  the  man  who 
won  the  diamond  sculls  by  beating 
youy 

It  was  number  two's  turn  to  whistle 
now.  *•  I  wonder  what  sort  of  stufif 
he  is  sitting  behind,"  he  pondered. 

"Pretty  good,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,"  said  stroke.  "  I  wish  we 
were  fitter.  Fancy  getting  picked  up 
in  a  place  like  this !  I  shall  emigrate 
if  we  arc" 


The  Londoners  easily  beat  the 
Manchester  men ;  and  soon  after 
came  down  to  join  issue  with  their 
"  dark "  opponents,  whose  captain 
was  the  great  sculler  Evans,  the  young 
man  who  had  beaten  the  last  winner 
of  the  diamond  sculls.  They  saw 
the  Shropshire  boat  swinging  up 
towards  them,  and  they  did  not  like 
it.  Stroke  said,  between  his  teeth,  to 
coxswain,  "  Picked  up,  by  Jove  T* 

Our  lads  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  winning  against  these  well-known 
London  names ;  and  looked  on  them 
all,  particularly  stroke,  as  a  country- 
man looks  at  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Disraeli  ;  for,  not  having  been  to 
Henley,  they  had  never  seen  these 
mighty  Londoners.  And,  indeed,  they 
were  worth  looking  at ;  set  men,  of 
about  three  or  four-and-twenty, 
bearded,  brown,  with  brown  ribbed 
arms — it  looked,  size  excepted,  like 
David  against  the  Philistines. 

Roland  guessed  pretty  well  what 
the  London  tactics  would  be,  and  he 
was  right.  When  the  word  was 
given,  the  Londoner  went  away  like 
a  whirlwind,  with  the  hope  of  getting 
far  enough  before  them  to  wash  them 
— that  is  to  say,  to  keep  the  other 
boat  riding  uneasily  in  their  wash, 
taking  off  one-third  of  their  pace,  and 
so  win  by  sheer  desperate  rowing. 
Roland,  on  his  part,  was  determined 
that  this  should  not  happen,  and, 
with  his  experience,  was  away  so 
quick  after  the  Londoner  that  he 
never  really  cleared  the  Shropshire 
boat  For  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
the  struggle  went  on  in  this  way,  and 
then  condition  began  to  tell :  Roland 
began  to  gain.  Eddy  did  not  see  it 
at  first ;  and  when  he  did,  ,he  whis- 
pered the  fact  to  Roland,  who  never 
changed  his  stroke.  Aunt  Eleanor, 
who  was  riding  on  the  tow-path 
with  her  brother,  gave  a  somewhat 
unfeminine  shout  when  she  saw  her 
beloved  Eddy's  boat  steadily  pass- 
ing that  of  the  London  coxswain. 
The    Squire,    who   rode    with  her 
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was  in  the  wildest  state  of  excite- 
ment 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pos>u 
the  Shropshire  boat  had  drawn  fairly 
clear*  and  a  little  further  the  Lon- 
doners made  one  of  those  splendid 
efforts  for  which  they  are  so  famous ; 
coming  on  with  a  rush*  they  com- 
pletely headed  the  Shropshire  boat 
and  the  Squire's  heart  was  in  his 
mouth — he  thought  it  was  all  over. 
But  not  so.  Roland :  crying  out 
*' Gloucester/*  he,  for  the  first  time, 
quickened  his  stroke,  which  was  well 
responded  tOb  and  after  a  furious 
struggle  (the  Londoners  rowing  mag« 
nificently  to  the  last),  pushed  the  boat 
in  half  a  length  ahead.  * 

Shrewsbury  roared  aloud  in  the 
fulness  of  its  joy.  Here  was  a  boat^ 
ful  of  their  own  lads,  Evanses,  Mor* 
daunts,  Maynards^  had  beaten  in 
fair  fight  five  of  the  pick  of  London's 
rowing  chivalry.  They  might  well 
roar,  and  indeed  they  did ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  roaring,  the  Squire 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sister's  arm,  and 
said,  '*  Follow  me^  Eleanor,  quick.'* 

There  was  a  narrow  lane  up  to  the 
hotel,  and  they  pushed  their  horses 
up  it  The  yard  was  deserted,  save 
by  an  ostler  or  twa  Sliding  off  his 
horse,  and  followed  quickly  by  Aunt 
Eleanor,  who  thought  he  looked 
strange,  be  went  into  a  little  parlour, 
and  having  shut  the  door,  fainted 
away  on  a  sofa. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  did  what 
she  could  for  him.  When  the  man 
came,  she  said  '* Doctor!  quick! 
Don't  nuuce  a  fool  of  yourself  and 
tell  any  one.     Doctor,  I  tell  you." 

Before  the  Doctor  came  he  had 
got  sensible  again,  but  was  a  little 
stupid  ai(d  wandering.  Eleanor  took 
occasion  to  ask  the  Doctor  what  it 
was,  and  was  it  the  sun  ?  " 

He  said,  *'No,  my  dear  Miss 
Evans.     I  had  better  trust  you  with 

*Those  wlio  saw  die  "  Eton  boys  "  win  at 
Heolty  last  year  will  see  that  there  is  no 
lomanoe  about  this. 


the  secret,  but  I  would  keep  it  from 
him  :  it  is  his  heart.** 

So  ended  the  Shrewsbury  regatta, 
with  these  consequences,  at  least 
The  coachman  drove  the  drag  home, 
and  the  Squire  thought  he  would  sit 
inside^  being  tired ;  it  was  nothing. 
They  rioted  and  shouted  all  the  way 
honie  ;  and  Mildred,  sitting  between 
Jim  and  her  lover,  was  inexpres- 
sibly happy,  and  Eddy  outshone 
himself.  Ethel  Mordaunt  rode  with 
Aunt  Eleanor,  and  cast  many  a  look 
up  at  the  party  on  the  drag,  as  though 
she  would  be  glad  to  be  there  her- 
self. But  the  Squire  sat  alone  inside; 
dull  in  the  reaction  after  the  morn- 
ing's terrible  excitement,  and  think- 
ing of  many  things  past ;  and  Aunt 
Eleanor  rode  along,  very  dull  too; 
and  wondering  whether  she  had  done 
rig^t  in  promising  to  keep  his  illness 
from  his  wife. 

He  got  perfectly  well  the  next  day. 
and  no  one  was  the  wiser.  But  on 
the  1 2th  he  made  excuses  :  the  day 
was  hot  the  birds  were  well-grown 
and  wild,  he  would  find  them  at 
luncheon  at  the  Cairn  and  chance  a 
shot  there;  but  Roland  must  take  his 
gun  in  the  morning. 

This  refusal  of  his  to  shoot  seemed 
very  much  to  impress  Squire  Mor- 
daunt They  had  shot  together  on  the 
1 2th  for  so  many  years  now,  that  he 
knew  there  was  a  reason.  Very 
often  during  the  day  he  looked  very 
pensively  and  curiously  at  Roland, 
and  seemed  a  little  guilty  when  dis- 
covered. He  talked  often  to  Roland, 
but  in  a  constrained  manner,  as 
though  leading  up  to  a  purpose* 
which  Roland,  who  was  as  quick  as 
lightning,  saw  in  an  instant. 

What  a  singular  delusion  that  is, 
talking  up  to  an  object,  of  leading 
the  conversation  towards  your  ques- 
tion I  The  feeblest  intellect  can  de- 
tect the  manoeuvre,  and  the  feebler 
the  intellect  the  more  cautious  and 
reticent  does  it  become  from  the  mere 
instinct  of  self-preservation*    Agaiiv 
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used  towards  a  tolerably  good  intel- 
lect, this  mode  of  gaining  an  answer 
produces  irritation  of  the  highest 
kind ;  it  is  an  insult  to  the  under* 
standing.  But  perhaps  what  the 
Americans  call  the  "highest  old 
sport/'  in  the  way  of  conversation,  is 
to  hear  an  inferior  intellect  using 
this  dodge  towards  a  higher  one. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Roland  that 
Squire  Mordaunt  was  trying  to  lead 
up  to  something,  but  he  could  not 
find  out  wAa/. 

"Well  shot,  boy,"  old  Mordaunt 
would  say.  "  Ah,  you  should  shoot 
well,  you  come  of  shooting  stock.  I 
suppose  in  your  time,  when  it  comes, 
you  will  keep  up  the  old  head  of 
grouse,  hey?" 

"I  don't  like  to  anticipate  that 
time,  sir." 

"  Quite  right !  quite  right  I " 

Then  again,  "We  will  take  the 
south  side  of  this  glen,  Roland.  Knee- 
deep  in  fern,  lad.  Every  acre  would 
grow  com.  Shall  you,  now,  break 
any  up  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  well  as  I  am,  sir.  I 
have  never  thought  of  such  things." 

"You  should.  Suppose  you  had 
a  lawsuit  over  your  father's  will,  now, 
with  Eddy.  And  there's  Mildred's 
fortune — ^very  large,  I  can  tell  you ; 
and  then  there's  your  mother's  join* 
ture,  very  large.  You  won't  be  so 
very  rich,  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  shall  have  enough  for  my 
wants,"  said  Roland;  "and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  my 
father  has  been  such  a  kind  and 
gentle  friend  and  companion  to  me^ 
that  I  shan't  bare  much  about  taking 
possession." 

"Very  meritorious.  You  are  a 
good  fellow,  Roland ;  I  hope  my 
boys  are  of  the  same  opinion." 

Roland  could  not  make  out  his 
object  at  all,  and  had  to  be  yet  more 
puxzled. 

"Bless me!"  said  Squire  Mordaunt 
once  again  during  the  afternoon ; 
"what  tearaway  young  fellows  you 


are  now-a-days.  Why  there's  young 
Redman  :  his  mother  has  lost  all  her 
jointure  in  railway  shares,  and  he  has 
given  her  up  the  estate  for  life,  and 
gone  to  Canada  to  make  a  fortune 
there." 

"Happy  fellow,"  said  Roland.  "I 
envy  him.  I'd  a  hundred  times 
sooner  have  the  making  of  a  fortune 
than  the  spending  of  one." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  pressed  him  no 
more,  and  meeting  Squire  Evans  at 
lunch,  they  all  talked  and  shot  to- 
gether, and  Squire  Mordaunt  having 
dined  with  them,  walked  pensively 
home  under  the  harvest-moon,  and 
went  straight  to  his  study,  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  his  escritoire  with  a 
candle. 

"The  boy,"  he  mused,  "will  do 
well  anywhere,  if  all  goes  against 
him.  If  all  goes  with  him,  however, 
he  will  be  a  poorish  man.  The  de- 
fence of  the  Langley  estate  against 
the  Bourden  Langley  claim  took  six 
years'  rents.  Whew  I  let  us  look  at 
it  again." 

He  took  out  a  letter.  Let  us  look 
at  it : — 

"  Sir, — ^As  a  friend  of  the  Evans 
family  myself,  I  wish  to  inform  you, 
as  another  friend  of  the  family,  of 
this  very  singular  fact : — ^At  the  death 
of  the  present  Mr.  Charles  £vans»  the 
succession  to  the  estates  will  be  dis- 
puted. 

"  I  know  nothing,  and  can  advise 
nothing.  I  only  know  that  they  are 
not  going  to  move  during  the  life  of 
the  present  Squire;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence. "  Yours, 

"  Nemo." 

•'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,"  said 
old  Mordaunt  "  These  people  have 
money  behind  them  and  a  good  case, 
to  judge  from  our  friend  Nemo's 
letter.  I  don't  like  it ;  I  shall  ride 
over  to  old  Eleanor." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


See  broad  and  big  Squire  Mordaunt 
pensively  riding,  on  a  great  brown 
horse,  into  the  gate  at  Pulverbatch, 
under  the  dark  elms,  past  the  fish- 
ponds, up  to  Aunt  Eleanor's  front 
door.  See  his  own  daughter  run- 
ning out  in  her  riding-habit  to  greet 
him,  and  making  him  bend  down 
from  his  saddle  for  a  *'  regular  good 
hug."     A  pleasant  sight ! 

"  Why,  puss,"  said  her  father,  "  I 
missed  you  at  breakfast." 

"  I  rode  over  here.  She  is  neces- 
sary to  me  at  times.  She  does  me 
good." 

"  Stick  to  her,  my  girl.   There  are 
few  like  her.    Where  is  she  ?  " 

*'  Out  in  the  yard  ; "  and  having 
given  up  his  horse,  he  followed  his 
daughter  until  they  came  to  the  gate 
of  a  splendid  deep-littered  straw- 
yard,  of  great  extent,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  various  buildings,  and  on 
one  side  by  a  vast  bam,  as  big  as 
some  cathedrals,  from  the  open  doors 
of  which  came  a  pleasant  sound  of 
thrashing. 

Advancing  slowly  across  the  centre 
of  the  litter,  in  a  short  gown,  with 
her  back  well  in,  and  her  head  well 
up,  a  basket  on  her  arm,  came  Miss 
Evans  :  heading  a  wedge-shaped 
procession.  In  front  of  her  skimmed 
and  hopped  innumerable  pigeons, 
about  her  feet  and  immediately 
behind  her  were  the  fowls — the  hens 
**  pawking "  and  gandering,  the 
little  ones  losing  their  mothers  in 
the  crowd,  and  peeting  shrilly  when 
trodden  on  by  the  bigger  ones ;  the 
cocks  solemn  and  gallant.  Then 
about  forty  little  black  Fisher 
Hobbes*  pigs,  shrieking  wildly,  and 
changing  places  until  they  looked 
like  four  hundred ;  then  a  dozen 
porkers,  two  calves,  and  four  hrumph- 
ing  old  sows  bringing  up  the  rear. 
With  this  following,  she  approached 
the  gate,  and  saluted  Mordaunt-^ 


"  Well,  George,  and  so  you  have 
found  your  way  here  once  more  ?  " 

*'  I  should  come  here  more,  if  you 
did  not  scold  me  so." 

"  That's  nonsense.  I  only  scoW 
you  when  you  provoke  me.  How 
arc  you,  old  friend  ?  " 

And  so,  pleasantly  chatting*  these 
three  went  the  tour  of  the  farmyard, 
looking  at  all  its  wonderful  order, 
thrift,  and  abundance.  In  the 
"  woman's  kingdom,"  which  some 
say  is  coming.  I,  projecting  my  soul 
into  the  future,  prophecy  that  a  very 
great  number  of  "  disenthralled " 
women  will  become  farmers^  and, 
moreover,  the  very  best  of  farmers. 
Even  as  they  are  now,  with  such  edu- 
cation as  they  are  allowed  to  scrape 
together,  a  vast  number  of  women 
have  every  qualification  which  goes 
to  make  up  a  good  farmer.  Thrift, 
diligence,  and  attention  to  details  are 
three  qualifications  which  few,  even 
now,  will  deny  to  the  majority  of 
women,  and  those  three  qualifications 
are  one  half  the  battle.  Let  them 
be  instructed  in  the  science  of  the 
matter,  and  that  is  not  such  a  very 
difficult  thing,  and  the  instinct  <^ 
order  and  management,  so  much 
higher  in  ordinary  women  than  in 
ordinary  men,  will  do  the  rest  Why 
arc  we  always  wanting  (by  advertise- 
ment) a  "  Lady  Superintendent  **  for 
some  institution  or  another?  Why 
cannot  a  "limited  hotel"  get  on 
without  a  "  Lady  Manager  ?  "  Look 
at  the  duties  of  a  great  nobleman's 
housekeeper ;  and  then  tell  me  that 
a  well-trained,  clear-headed  woman 
would  not  make  a  better  farmer  than 
one  half  of  the  ill-educated,  narrow- 
minded  men  who  have  got  the  land. 
Why,  one  of  the  best-managed  farms» 
some  14,000  acres — ^mind  you,  in 
Victoria — ^was  kept  by  two  old  maiden 
ladies :  and  for  that  matter,  Eleanor 
Evans  is  no  ideal  personage 

<<  I  wish  I  could  make  my  farm 
pay  like  this,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt, 
pensively.   "  I  lost  a  thousand  pounds 
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the  last  two  years.  If  it  was  not  for 
my  wife  keeping  things  so  well  in 
hand  in  the  housekeeping,  I  should 
be  pinched  to  keep  the  boys  at  the 
university. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  the  farm  up 
to  her,  then?'*  asked  Eleanor ;  <'then 
you  might  go  on  with  your  fox-hunt- 
ing, and  your  game-preserving,  and 
your  politics,  and  your  magistrate's 
work,  with  an  easy  mind.  A  farm 
takes  a  man's  or  woman's  whole  time 
and  energy,  and  here  you  put  ten 
irons  in  the  fire,  leaving  the  poor 
farm  to  the  last,  and  then  come  cry- 
ing to  me  because  you  lose  money 
over  it     Come  in." 

They  went  into  Eleanor's  long, 
dark  room,  and  she  put  down  her  hat 
and  her  egg-basket,  and  taking  a 
particular  pencil  from  a  particular 
place  on  her  desk,  began  writing  a 
date  on  each  of  the  eggs,  as  she 
handed  them  to  her  aide-de-camp, 
Ethel,  who  meanwhile  had  opened  a 
long  drawer — one  of  a  dozen  in  an 
old  oak  press  ;  the  drawers  were  half 
filled  with  oats,  and  in  these  oats 
Ethel  carefully  placed  every  t^%,  in 
the  succession  in  which  it  was 
handed  to  her. 

"There,"  Eleanor  said,  when  it 
was  done ;  *'  I  suppose  you  are  too 
fine  a  gentleman  to  do  that  f  " 

Mordaunt  confessed  it. 

'*  I  thought  as  much,"said  Eleanor, 
triumphantly;  *'andyou  talk  of  farm- 
ing I  Why,  by  this  simple  detail* 
and  by  never  trusting  the  eggs  into 
my  servants'  hands,  I  average  ten 
chicks  out  of  every  sitting  of  thirteen ; 
and,  in  spite  of  your  bothering  foxes, 
which  I,  not  having  had  my  warnings 
attended  to,  mean  most  persistently  to 
trap,  I  made  £<)7  last  year  out  of  my 
fowls  alone,  clear  profit.  What  does 
your  pork  which  you  eat  cost  you  ?  " 

*'  I  never  made  any  exact  calcula- 
tion," said  Squire  Mordaunt,  drily. 
•*  I  got  up  to  Zs,  a  pound  once,  and 
then  I  dropped  it  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 


••Then,  Ethel,  my  lov^  go  and 
get  the  garden  report  together  for 
me,  as  your  father  is  going  to  waste 
my  time.  (Ethel  went  out)  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  you  men.  I  don't 
know  what  you  were  brought  into 
the  world  for.  And  then,  if  things 
go  wrong,  it  is  always  us.  Now, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

••  You  did  not  always  think  so  of 
men,  dear  Eleanor,"  said  Squire 
Mordaunt 

••  And  don't  now,  my  dear  George. 
Ah«  it  is  a  long  while  since  that. 
Where  is  your  brother  ?  " 

••In  India  still." 

••  Ah,  well !  George,  remember 
that  no  one  but  you  and  I  know  that 
only  tender  passage  in  my  life.  Keep 
my  secret" 

••  It  is  not  much  of  a  one,  Eleanor. 
He  made  you  think  that  he  loved  you 
when  he  did  not  And  you  talk  of 
it  being  the  only  tender  passage  in 
your  life !  Why,  your  life  is  a  piece 
of  music  made  up  of  tender  passages. 
But  here,  I  am  uneasy,  and  I  have 
come  to  you  as  having  the  clearest 
head  in  your  family.  Read  this,"  and 
he  put  before  her  the  anonymous 
letter. 

She  read  it  twice  very  carefully, 
and  then  she  folded  it  up,  and  said  : 
••  This  is  very  serious  and  very  annoy- 
ing, indeed." 

••Have  you  any  idea  what  it 
means  ?" 

*•  Oh,  yes !  I  know  well  enough 
what  it  means.  It  means  twenty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  law,  and 
very  likely  a  sequestration  of  the 
ts^aXt  fetulente  lite.  You  were  called 
to  the  bar  once — ^that  is  good  law 
language,  is  it  not  ?" 

••I  have  forgotten  my  law,"  said 
Mordaunt,  ••but  that  don't  see  tom 
ring  true  somehow.  However,  I  un- 
derstand what  you  mean,  which  I 
probably  should  not  if  you  stated 
it  correctly.     What  is  it  all  about  ?" 

••Oh,  it  is  the  old  Cecil  Evans's 
claim  on  the  estate,  dormant  now  for 
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forty  years.  It  was  lastmade  when  our 
iathercame  into  the  estate.  His  father 
died  without  a  will,  and  our  father  in- 
herited :  and  then  up  gets  one  Cecil 
Evans  and  claims  to  inherit  as  eldest 
Intimate  son.  He  abandoned  his  suit 
after  a  short  time,  publishing  every- 
where that  it  was  only  from  want  of 
funds.  Indeed,  I  remember  to  have 
beard  it  said  that  many  thought  him  ill- 
used.  HewenttoAustralia.  wherethey 
have  made  mints  of  money,  and  are 
now  far  richer  than  we  are  ;  and  now 
they  are,  going  to  spend  some  of  it  in 
trying  to  turn  us  out" 

'*  Have  they  a  good  claim  IT 
•*  Good  enough  to  cost  a  deal  of 
money.  But  it  was  always  said  that 
we  had  papers  which  would  check* 
mate  them.  Old  Moigan,  our  soli- 
citor, is  alive  still.  Let  us  com- 
municate with  him;  he  knows  all 
about  it.** 


'« Shall  we  tell  Charles  r 

"  driaimfy  not,  unless  they  more 
before  his  death.  I  have  my  reasons 
for  not  telling  Charles." 

«<  They  should  be  good  ones.** 

•«They  ar€  good  ones.  I  tell  you 
it  woukl  kill  him  in  a  week."  said 
Eleanor. 

'•Has  he  been  ill?" 

"  Yes  1  Between  ourselves,  he  had 
a  very  dangerous  attack  the  day  of 
that  silly  r^;atta.  Let  us  go  to  old 
Morgan." 

"Well  we  will  agree  to  it" said 
Mordaunt.  «« What  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who — ^you  know  what  I  mean 
—before  my  brother?" 

"  Georgy  Roiston,"  said  Aunt  Elea- 
nor, frankly.  "  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  him^  for  instance." 

'<He  is  Dean  of  St  Paul's,"  said 
Mordaunt ;  « the  very  man  who  is 
looking  after  our  boys." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  LL  things  must  end,  even  alongva* 
**•  cation ;  and  the  yellowing  leaves 
began  to  tell  of  separation.  But  what 
are  changes  under  such  circumstances 
as  we  find  here,  with  youth,  health, 
and  wealth?  only  changes  from  one 
form  of  pleasure  to  another.  The 
mothers  and  the  sisters,  saddened  at 
the  parting,  listened  to  the  young 
men's  talk ;  it  consisted  only  in  anti- 
cipations of  pleasures  even  greater 
than  those  of  home.  They  were  glad 
enough  to  get  away,  as  they  had  been 
glad  enough  to  come. 

With  regard  to  young  James  Mor- 
daunt,  however,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  see  whether  he  was  glad  or  sorry 
at  the  change.  He  spoke  with  in- 
tense pleasure  of  his  return  to  the 
University,  and  of  the  various  things 
they  would  do,  yet  he  was  distraught, 
melancholy,  and  by  no  means  himself: 
and  no  explanation  could  be  offered 
of  the  change  in  him,  except  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  somebody. 

Since  Roland  had  been  spoken  to 
on  these  matters  by  the  downright 
Mordaunt,  his  conduct  had  been  most 
discreet;  he  had  never  flirted  with 
Mary  Maynard — ^when  any  one  was 
by ;  and  as  for  Ethel  Mordaunt,  he 
had  treated  her  like  her  sister,  only 
with  more  profound  consideration. 


They  had  all  left  their  college  in 
early  summer,  full  of  anticipations  of 
home ;  and  now  they  returned  to  the 
college,  full  of  anticipations  of  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  perpetual 
sunshine  weather  of  home ;  and  the 
change  after  all  was  a  failure  to  them. 
The  g^reat,  first  attraction  of  one  of 
the  old  English  Universities,  is  the 
entire  and  perfect  freedom  from  re- 
straint during  the  time  when  the 
youth  is  as  much  a  schoolboy  as  ever. 
On  the  return  after  the  first  long  va- 
cation, this  is  almost  always  gone, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  man  be- 
gins to  show.  The  man  is  not  merely 
a  cricketing,  or  boating,  or  tart-eating 
schoolboy;  not  merely  the  gregarious 
creature  oif  whom  you  can  scarcely 
find  five  separate  types  in  a  school  of 
five  hundred ;  he  begins  to  show 
what  individuality  there  is  in  him; 
begins,  when  thrown  on  himself,  to 
show  what  he  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
future. 

The  mOst  empty  and  frivolous  of 
lads;  the  lad  who  has  spent  his  first 
year  in  doing  all  that  he  has  been  for- 
bidden to  do,  drinking  and  smoking 
more  than  is  good  for  him,  ordering 
things  which  he  does  not  want,  but 
which  must  be  paid  for,  finds  out  this ; 
for  no  human  soul  was  ever  satisfied 
with  new  waistcoats,  and  fresh  jewellery 
for  long.     He  gathers  these  choice 
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flowers  still,  but  the  bloom  and  scent 
are  gone,  and  he  merely  goes  on  do- 
ing it  because  he  has  beg^n ;  and  be- 
comes, in  his  third  year,  if  he  lasts  as 
long,  a  miserable  and  unhappy  spec- 
tacle, entering  on  the  ministry  of  a 
church  which  requires  a  clear  head 
and  a  bold  heart  for  her  service,  a 
blase,  heedless  man,  often  deeply  in 
debt,  sighing  regretfully,  up  to  the 
latest  moment  before  that  Trinity 
Sunday  which  is  to  alter  his  life  for 
ever,  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  With 
him  we  have  little  to  do ;  these  lads 
of  ours  had  little  in  common  with 
him,  yet  they  felt  that  the  University 
was  not  as  it  had  been. 

There  was  certainly  some  little  plea- 
sure at  meeting  such  few  friends  as 
they  had ;  but  this  did  not  last  long. 
The  river,  which  they  all  loved,  was 
not  the  same,  with  its  broken  reeds 
and  muddy  banks,  as  it  was  in  bright 
Jun'^.  They  took  their  four  down, 
and  rowed  as  splendidly  as  ever;  but 
it  was  in  a  perfunctory  way,  and  Ro- 
land was  a  little  cross  at  the  obser- 
vation which  they  attracted,  and  de- 
manded of  Eddy  the  innocent,  whether 
they  could  not  go  down  the  river  like 
others  without  being  watched.  The 
four-oared  races  were  rowed  that  term, 
which  made  Roland  the  more  petu- 
lant ;  and  the  first  day,  seeing  certain 
men  prepared  to  run  up  with  them, 
he  rowed  like  fury  over  three-quarters 
of  the  course,  and  then  eased,  turned, 
and  rowed  down  again,  giving  these 
gentlemen  their  run  for  their  trouble. 
The  University  was  a  failure  as  far  as 
boating  went.  "What  rot  it  is!"  he 
said  in  the  barge.  *'  I  could  find  four 
watei  n  here  on  the  shore,  who 
could  give  us  a  hundred  yards,  and 
row  round  us." 

"You  are  beginning  to  find  that 
out,"  said  Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  laugh- 
ing at  him.  <*  Didn't  I  always  tell 
you  so  ?  You  are  a  fine  fellow, 
Roland  ;  but  you  have  neither  the 
pluck  nor  the  dexterity  to  sweep  a 
chimney." 


"  ril  bet  your  life  TU  sweep  any 
chimney  in  the  University  I  can  g« 
into,"  replied  Roland,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Leave  him  alone,  Meredith,"  said 
old  Mordaunt,  or  "  he'll  do  it.  He  has 
got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side,  and 
will  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  any 
way  you  may  name,  if  you  will  only 
defy  him." 

"  True,  O  king,"  said  Roland 
laughing,  in  good  humour.  "Well 
what  shall  we  do  till  hall  ?" 

Jemmy  Mordaunt,  in  a  stolid  sen- 
tentious manner,  looking  nowhere; 
with  his  head  in  the  air,  sug^^ted 
that  they  should  go  up  street  togeth»r, 
have  ices,  and  look  at  trouser-pat- 
tems  for  Sunday  morning.  "  Wc 
used  to  like  it  well  enough  four 
months  ago,"  he  said  ;  '<of  course  we 
should  like  it  now." 

Sir  Jasper  Meredith  laughed, 
winked,  and  said,  "  He  has  read  you 
the  lesson,  that  young  bull.  Take 
hold  of  me,  will  you,  and  carry  me 
somewhere  out  of  this.  Are  you 
going  to  take  me  over  the  plank,  old 
Mordaunt  ?  Well*  old  Mordaunt*  and 
what  do  you  say  to  it  all  ?" 

Old  Mordaunt  was  far  too  wise  to 
say  anything.  He  grinned,  however, 
as  he  deposited  Meredith  with  his 
servant.     Nothing  more. 

There  was  a  ghost  of  a  revival  of 
the  old  days  among  them  that  night 
They  were  quietly  together  in  the 
Evans*  rooms,  when  it  occurred  to 
James  Mordaunt  to  take  strong  ob- 
jections to  Eddy  Evans'  recent  con- 
duct, on  many  grounds.  There  was 
no  new  specific  charge  at  once,  but  a 
number;  and  James  put  it  that  he 
was  getting  objectionable  in  many 
ways.  That  he  was  steering  badly, 
talked  loudly  in  the  street,  ate  too 
much  and  too  fast,  slopped  his  drink 
about  at  dinner,  talked  while  he  was 
chewing,  and  scraped  his  plate  with 
his  knife.  This,  of  course,  as  was 
usual,  ended  in  denials  and  recrimi- 
nations, in  which  Eddy  used  language 
towards  James,  which  of  course  ended 
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in  a  fight ;  or  to  speak  more  truly,  in 
a  blind,  aimless,  innocent  romp  be- 
tween the  two  lads.  Unluckily, 
however,  even  the  old  fun  fell  worse 
than  dead,  for  Eddy,  having  laughed 
all  the  wind  out  of  him,  as  he  after- 
wards explained,  fell  rather  heavily 
under  James  Mordaunt,  and  made 
his  head  bleed.  They  did  not  fall  so 
light  as  in  the  old  times.  Poor  Ed- 
ward would  have  cried  if  he  had  been 
still  a  boy ;  but  it  was  their  last  romp 
together. 

Old  Mordaunt  had  started  a  pipe, 
the  first  of  the  set  who  did  so,  and 
puffing  it,  he  said,  *<You  two  must 
g^ve  up  skylarking.  You  are  getting 
too  old  and  too  strong.  All  that  has 
passed  away.     Eh,  Roland  ?" 

They  put  down  their  names  for  the 
Greek  prose  lecture,  because  the  Dean 
still  had  it,  but  only  for  his  sake. 
The  Dean's  eyes  brightened  when 
they  came  in,  and  they  brightened  up 
2dso  when  they  saw  their  good  friend. 

But  it  was  all  as  dead  as  ditch- 
-water. Maynard,  the  ox-like,  who 
never  said  anything,  but  went  his 
ways  through  the  world  without 
exciting  himself  (saving  when  he 
quickened  his  perfectly  rowed  oar  to 
the  motion  of  Roland's  back),  now 
was  the  brightest  of  them  all.  Their 
old  world  had  become  dead  to  them. 
Before  him  a  new,  bright,  and  most 
beautiful  world  was  about  to  open. 
The  Dean  knew  why,  and  was  not 
surprised  ;  but  he  was  surprised  that 
this  good,  handsome^  not  over  clever 
lad  should  shine  so  brightly  beside 
the  four  others,  so  much  brighter  and 
cleverer  than  he.  "The  mere  fact 
of  a  lad's  going  to  be  married  next 
Christmas,"  said  the  Dean  to  himself 
"need  not  make  all  that  difference. 
There  is  something  wrong  in  these 
Gloucester  boys." 

Maynard  had  never  been  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Dean's.  He  had 
thought  him  lumpish  and  rather 
stupid,  though  his  scholarship  was 
high  for  that  college.     The  Dean  had 


very  little  society  in  his  college,  being 
by  far  the  best  man  there,  and  the  tattle 
of  the  common-room  was'  distaste- 
ful to  him.  Consequently  he  spent 
£ELr  too  much  of  his  time  in  his  own 
rooms  among  his  books. 

But  books  will  not  last  a  man 
always.  The  eye  gets  physically 
wearied  of  print  in  time^  and  when 
that  happens,  a  man  should  have 
society  among  his  own  equals.  In 
his  own  college  the  Dean  had  none. 
His  old  friends  were  dropping  one  by 
one  from  the  University,  and  the  few 
who  were  left  were  changed  in  many 
ways,  and  the  Dean  was  a  lonely 
man.  So  it  came  about  that  in  the 
dull  long  nights,  when  the  college 
was  asleep,  he  had  got  into  an  un-r 
fortunate  habit  of  summing  up  his 
own  case  against  destiny.  A  most 
unhealthy  habit  indeed. 

Here  was  his  case  against  destiny. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
but  a  splendid  scholar.  His  father  had 
carried  everything  before  him  in  the 
way  of  University  honours,  and  had 
then  thrown  everything,  his  fellow- 
ship, his  chances  of  promotion,  in 
every  way  to  the  dogs,  by  marrying  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  pro- 
mised, and  by  declining  on  a  small 
curacy,  where  his  scholarship  was  a 
mere  incumbrance.  He  had  then 
got  a  small  living,  and  had  just  lived 
long  enough  to  get  his  boy  (the  Dean) 
nominated  to  a  good  public  founda- 
tion. After  which  he  died,  leaving 
his  wife  with  ;£ioo  a  year  of  her 
own,  and  ;£i5oo  on  a  life  insurance 
policy. 

This  £\loo  was  devoted  to  the 
Dean's  education :  money  seldom 
went  further.  At  school  the  boy 
carried  everything  before  him,  spend- 
ing as  little  as  possible,  and  spending 
nothing  without  consultation  with 
his  mother.  **I  must  be  a  great 
man,"  he  said  to  her.  **  I  have 
abilities  for  it;  and  I  must  show 
among  boys  and  men  as  a  gentleman, 
and  not  as  a  scrub.     If  you  will  trust 
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me,  mother,  I  will  invest  this  money 
at  cent,  per  cent."  And  she  trusted 
him  ;  and  was  be  not  now  enjoying 
an  income  of  ;£7oo  a  year  from  a 
capital  of  £  1 500  ?  He  did  all  he  bad 
ever  said  he  would  do,  and  his  mother, 
lived  in  wealth,  happine;ss»  and  pride; 
talking  of  her  son,  the  Dean,  among 
the  gossips,  as  though  he  were  Dean 
of  Durham,  and  waiting  calmly  for 
the  time,  now  soon  to  come,  when  he 
would  be  head  of  his  house,  and 
Vice-Chancellor,  walking,  in  scarlet 
cloth  and  velvet,  among  princes, 
warriors,  scholars  of  all  nations,  with 
six  silver  maces  before  him,  conferring 
honours  upon  them  all.  Good  lady  I 
her  heart  swelled  with  an  unutterable 
pride,  as  she  in  her  imagination  re* 
hearsed  her  behaviour  as  mother  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  when  all  the 
sages  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  from  Berlin  to  Harvard,  should 
be  taking  their  honours  from  the 
hands  of  her  son. 

Could  he  destroy  it  all  by  telling 
her  that  he  was  a  miserable  and  dis- 
appointed man ;  that  he  had  missed 
his  aim  in  life ;  that  the  world  she 
thought  so  great  was  so  unutterably 
small  to  him;  that  his  deanery  of 
the  college  was  merely  in  his  eyea 
the  situation  of  an  over-paid  bear- 
leader ;  that  the  position  of  proctor, 
in  which  she  had  rejoiced  so  much, 
was  an  office  utterly  loathsome  and 
degrading  to  him,  which  he  had 
fulfilled  so  ill  and  so  unwillingly, 
that  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by 
all  the  worst  of  the  undergraduates 
at  the  end  of  his  term  ;  and  that  his 
name  was  even  now  remembered  as 
that  of  the  "good  proctor?"  Could 
he  tell  her  that  there  were  times  now, 
when  he  recalled  what  he  had  meant 
to  be,  which  made  him  say  to  himself 
in  his  bitterness  that  he  would  as 
soon  be  carried  through  the  streets  as 
Guy  Fawkes,  as  walk  through  them 
as  Vice-chancellor?  No  ;  he  could 
not  tell  all  this  to  her,  or  to  anyone; 
though  as  the  evening  which  followed 


the  first  day  of  the  term  closed  in, 
these  thoughts  came  crowding  on 
him  as  thick  as  ever,  nay  thicker. 
He  would  not  face  the  long  night 
alone.  He  rang  his  bell,  and  sent 
his  servant  to  quest  Mr.  Maynard 
to  sup  with  him  at  nine  o'clock. 

Then  he  set  all  his  doors  open,  and 
walked  up  and  down  through  all  his 
rooms,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
still  putting  his  case  against  the 
world.  How  came  it  that  he  was 
tied  here  by  the  leg,  an  inevitable 
head  of  a  house,  an  equally  inevitable 
Vice-Chancellor  in  his  turn,  while 
the  great  world,  in  which  he  coald 
have  shone,  went  spinning  on  and 
leaving  him  and  his  ideas  behind? 
Could  he  have  escaped,  the  very 
name  of  his  college  would  have  been 
a  drag  and  a  shame  to  him  in  those 
days.  And  his  holy  orders,  forced 
on  him  by  the  rules  of  his  house — 
there  was  a  bar.  His  head  grew  hot 
as  he  thought  of  that,  as  it  always 
did;  for  the  Dean  had  opinions 
which  he  kept  to  himself,  but  which 
even  the  breadth  of  the  National 
Church  could  scarcely  "^hold.  And 
he  was  an  honest  man.  If  he  had 
ten  thousand  a  year  to-morrow.  Par- 
liamint  was  closed  to  him.  He  put 
that  thought  under  his  feet,  and 
stamped  on  it. 

"  Get,"  said  a  very  pleasant  voice, 
<<a  bishopric.  WiUi  your  political 
power,  not  so  very  difficult."  And  he 
said  to  himself,  "  That  was  very  neatly 
put,  my  dear  friend  in  blade.  Fancy 
if  it  was  to  come  to  tkatr  And  as 
he  said  it,  he  grew  pale  and  trembled. 
And  then  he  went  into  "his  innermost 
chamber  and  knelt  before  a  chair; 
but  he  had  scarcely  knelt  a  minute 
before  he  cast  the  chair  from  him, 
and  began  his  walk  again,  singing 
what  he  was  apt  to  sing  a  little  too  often 
when  his  scepticism  was  strongest,  and 
his  consequent  cynicism  greatest-— 

*'  There  was  turning  of  keys  and  creakiDg 
of  locks, 
And  he  tookforth  a  bait  finm  theiron  bos. 
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Many  the  canning  sportsman  tried. 
Many  lie  flung»  with  a  frown,  aside^ 
Jewels  of  lustre,  robes  of  orice, 
Tomes  of  heresy,  loaded  dice. 
At  lei^th  was  a  perfume  of  sulphur  and 

nitre, 
As  he  came,  at  last,  to  a  Bishop's  Mitre.? 

'*  Well,  it  has  not  come  to  that  yet 
Let  me  forget !  If  I  had  only  had 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  a  fool, — God  bless  her ! — 
it  might  have  been  different  Let  us 
prepare  for  this  young  bridegroom. 

A  bitter,  cynical  tongue  had  the 
good  Dean,  well  known  in  lecture 
in  common-room,  and  in  senate-house: 
a  man  who  had  made  many  enemies 
by  his  stinging,  quiet  sarcasm.  Some 
of  those  enemies  would  have  given 
money  to  have  seen  him  now,  forty* 
five  years  of  age,  and  in  a  wig 
gathering  flowers  out  of  his  little 
terrace  garden  by  candle-light,  and 
bringing  them  in,  and  laying  them  on 
the  table,  sorting  them  out  and  putting 
them  in  a  vase.    Poor  old  Dean  ! 

His  next  act  was  much  more  Don* 
like,  and  less  sentimental.  He  took 
his  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
and  unlocked  dis  escritoire,  and  from 
a  second  place  in  it  took  another  key. 
And  even  while  holding  that  key  in 
his  hand,  he  did  another  strange 
thing,  not  to  be  believed  by  senate* 
house  or  hebdomidal  board.  Pulling 
aside  a  pile  of  neatly  docketed  papers, 
— which  were,  indeed,  so  many  lamen* 
table  efforts  of  Greek  prose,  all  to  be 
waded  wearily  through  m  the  course 
of  the  week, — ^he  took  out  an  old 
bundle  of  letters  tied  together,  in  the 
tie  of  which  was  stuck  an  old  ro8e.> 
Going,  to  the  table,  he  took  the  best 
fresh  geranium  he  could  find,  and 
put  it  in  beside  the  rose,  and  laying 
down  the  letters  beside  the  Greek 
exercises,  scratched  his  head  in  deep 
thought,  and  in  doing  so  scratched 
his  wig  off. 

It  fell  impartially,  like  the  rain,  on 
the  Greek  exercises,  ^e  letters^  the^ 
rose  and  the  geranium,  and  looked, 
up  at  him»  as  only  a  wig  C4m  look* 


With  an  air  of  vivacious  effrontery, 
as  though  it  would  say,  **  You  and  I 
are  fine  fellows;  but  must  pull  to- 
gether ;  we  are  nothing  apart."  The 
Dean  scratched  his  bare  head,  and 
^d,  with  a  sigh,  "  Ahl  it  is  too  late 
for  all  that  now." 

The  .sudden  entry  of  his  servant 
caused  him  to  lock  up  his  escritoire 
very  rapidly,  and  to  lock  his  wig 
inside,  with  his  love-letters  and  the 
other  witnesses  of  his  folly.  Turning 
to  scold  his  servant  he  caught  sight 
of  himself  in  the  glass,  and  scolded 
not  He  undid  the  escritoire,  and 
taking  out  his  wig,  put  it  on  in  the 
presence  of  his  servant  and  going 
with  his  key  to  his  most  sacred  wine- 
bin,  took  out  a  very  particular  bottle 
of  wine,  saying  to  himself,  "This 
will  unloose  his  tongue,  at  all  events.*' 

In  came  supper, — a  most  delicate, 
light  little  supper,  for  the  good  Dean 
had  learnt  in  his  seclusion  to  know 
the  pleasures  of  good  eating,  and  had 
indeed  sent  two  of  the  young  men 
in  the  kitchen,  at  various  times  and 
at  his  own  expense,  to  his  London 
club  for  instruction.  In  came  May- 
nard,  beautifully  dressed,  looking 
splendid,  with  a  geranium  in  his 
button-hole.  The  servant  was  sent 
away,  the  oak  sported,  and  Maynard 
the  simple  was  left  undefended,  to  be 
pumped  by  this  wily  old  Dean, 

"You  wont  find  any  beer  here, 
Maynard,"  sa'd  the  Dean.  "These 
vivers  are  too  good  to  be  washed 
down  by  that  infernal  compound  of 
malt  hops,  and  raw  beef,  ^hich  is 
good  for  nothing  but  to  irritate  the 
temper,  and  the  consumption  of  which 
accounts  for  so  much  of  our  national 
history.  You  will  find  a  bottle  of 
White  Hermitage  beside  you :  don't 
be  afraid  of  it  I  have  my  half-pint 
of  Beaune,  as  you  see.  A  young 
/Stomach  like  yours  should  be  able 
to  stand  hashed  venison  (not  Mag« 
dalcn,  my  dear  youth,  but  Arundel) 
and  Hermitage. 

Maynard  made  some  respectful  re* 
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ply,  and  they  supped  like  gods ;  and 
when  thoroughly  refreshed,  moved  to 
the  fire,  with  their  wine  between 
them. 

"And  so,*'  said  the  Dean,  "you 
are  to  marry  Miss  Evans,  at  Christ- 
mas." 

Maynard's  sober  tongue  was  tho- 
roughly loosened  by  drinking  White 
Hermitage  as  though  it  were  beer, 
and  he  thought  the  Dean  an  uncom- 
monly friendly,  gentlemanly  fellow, 
and  very  handsome  too. 

He  replied,  without  the  least  sheep- 
ishness,  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
received  the  Dean's  congratulations 
with  respectful  dignity. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  we  will 
drink  to  the  bride-elect,'*  said  the 
Dean.  And  down  the  throat  of  the 
innocent  Maynard"  went  another  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  the  White  Hermitage. 

"A  handsome  family,"  said  the 
Dean.  «*  At  least,  judging  from  Ro- 
land, I  should  say  so.  Eddy  is  ugly, 
certainly ;  but  one  might  almost  pre- 
dicate of  him  that  his  inseparable 
accident  would  be  pretty  sisters.'* 

"  You  think  Eddy  ugly,  sir  ?** 

"  Decidedly,  I  should  say.  A  weak, 
silly,  frivolous  little  being,  but  very 
amiable." 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Maynard 
of  the  loosened  tongue,  «*  that  you  are 
quite  mistaken.  Eddy  has  quite  as 
much  go  in  him  as  Roland." 

The  Dean  laughed,  and  put  the 
question  by.  "  The  Evanses  are  very 
rich,  are  they  not  ?  you  get  wealth  as 
well  as  beauty  and  wit  by  this  match, 
I  hear." 

"  No,"  said  Maynard.  "  I  have  a 
large  property.  She  only  has  five 
thousand  at  present." 

"Indeed  I  By-the-by,  did  I  dream 
it  or  is  there  not  some  of  the  Evans* 
property  alienated?" 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said 
Maynard.  "  I  settle  two  farms  on 
her  for  pin-money.  In  case  of  my 
death,  she  has  everything,  barring  my 
mother's  jointure  and  my  sister  Mary's 


little  fortune.  There  never  has  been 
any  question  of  money.  Why  should 
there?" 

*<  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Dean. 
'*  I  am  clumsy  in  my  inquiries.  1 
wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
not  some  of  the  Stretton  property 
alienated — on  your  old  aunt,  I  mean.** 
'*  Aunt  Eleanor !"  said  Maynard. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Dean,  settling 
himself.  "The  very  person.  Fill 
your  glass,  and  tell  me  all  about  her. 
I  knew  something  about  these  Evanses 
in  old,  old  times,  and  I  remember  this 
Miss  Evans.  She  has  taken  to 
woman's  rights,  farms  her  own  land, 
goes  shooting,  and  goes  to  market, 
does  she  not?  She  was  pretty  at  one 
time — what  is  she  like  now?" 

"  Aunt  Eleanor,"  said  Maynard, 
solemnly,  "  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  sir ;  and  if  there  is  an  angel  on 
earth,  it  is  she." 

"  Pity  she  did  not  many,**  said  the 
Dean,  whistling. 

"There  never  walked  a  man  in 
shoes  good  eiiough  foe  her,  sir;  and 
that  is  why  she  did  not  marry.  As 
for  her  estates,  which  she  certainly 
farms,  they  would  be  defined  by  Mr. 
Hallam  as  an  appanage  in  her 
mother's  right,  in  no  way  influencing 
the  succession,  or  in  any  way  at  the 
mercy  of  the  main  hereditary  branch. 
They  are  at  her  own  disposal." 

"Hang  Mr.  Hallam!"  said  tht 
Dean,  fearing  that  Maynard  had  drunk 
so  much  Hermitage  that  he  would  get 
sententious  instead  of  communicative, 
"Why  did  she  not  marry?" 

"You  must  ask  my  mother  that 
story,  sir,"  said  Maynard. 

"Come,  you  know  it;"  said  the 
Dean,  "  and  you  may  as  well  tell  it 
Do  you  ever  smoke  a  cigar?" 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  May- 
nard's  confidence  after  this. 

"Miss  Evans,"  he  said,  "had once 
a  proposal  from  a  man  whom  she 
greatly  esteemed,  and  to  whom,  my 
mother  says,  she  had  shown  the  most 
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marked  partiality.  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  she  refused  him  so  emphati- 
cally that  he  retired,  and  was  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  country  no  more." 

"Aye,  indeed!"  said  the  Dean,  "a 
*poor-spirited  fellow.  Well;  and  did 
she  ever  give  any  reasons  for  her  un- 
reasonable conduct?" 

"They  became  apparent  to  a  few; 
although  she  esteemed  the  first  man, 
there  was  one  she  esteemed  more ;  in 
fact,  she  refused  the  first  man  in  favour 
of  another." 

"And  is  yet  unmarried!" 

"  Yes ;  the  man  was  a  soldier,  and 
had  shown  her  great  attention;  but 
the  one  word  was  never  spoken  by 
him,  and  he  went  away  and  married 
another.  It  was  disappointment  and 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  having 
given  away  her  heart  and  not  having 
it  accepted,  which  prevented  her  from 
ever  marrying." 

"Still  handsome,"  said  the  Dean, 
thoughtfully. 

"Still  beautiful,"  said  Maynard; 
and  took  his  leave. 

The  Dean,  sitting  before  the  fire, 
said,  "She  had  better  have  had  me 
before  I  had  to  wear  a  wig;  but  it  is 
too  late  now."  And  there  was  no 
one  to  care  what  the  Dean  said,  so 
be  took  off  his  wig  and  went  to  bed. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  go  to 
bed;  but  few  things,  at  times,  are 
more  difficult  than  going  to  sleep. 
The  Dean  found  that  out^  As  soon 
as  he  was  in  the  dark,  he  began 
thinking.  If  I  were  to  write  down  all 
that  he  thought  about,  you  would 
certainly  not  read  it.  I  can  only  give 
you  the  results. 

"  Eleanor  still  handsome,  and  I  a 
bald  old  man  in  a  wig :  though  I  am 
only  her  age,  whenall  is  said  and  done. 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  down  and 
see  her ;  but,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
send  my  wig,  to  let  her  see  how 
things  stand.  She  has  taken  to  all 
kind  of  things,  why  the  dickens  hasn't 
she  taken  to  socialism?    Then  she 


might  turn  her  estates  into  a  Phalan- 
stery, and  I  would  join  her  With  my 
money,  get  her  to  marry  me,  and 
burst  it  all  up  triumphantly.  After 
such  nonsense  as  that,  I  know  I  must 
be  going  to  sleep." 

But  he  was  not.  After  a  full  hour 
he  was  broad  awake  enough  to  say, 

"What  did  I  ever  do  to  K that 

he  should  have  sent  these  outrageous 
young  Bedlamites  to  me,  and  so  arouse 
my  interest  in  her  again  ?  There  will 
be  mischief  among  those  boys.  K 
licked  them  into  shape ;  he  would  lick 
any  boy  into  shape  I  ever  saw.  But 
boys  have  an  ugly  trick  of  growing 
into  men ;  as  they  are.  And  one  single 
pretty  woman  would  play  the  deuce 
among  the  lot  of  them." 

Finding  that  this  consideration  did 
not  make  him  more  sleepy,  the  good 
Dean  arose,  and  putting  on  his  wig 
and  some  clothes,  buckled  to  at  the 
Greek  prose  exercises :  which  had  the 
desired  effect  For  he  fell  asleep  over 
them,  and  nearly  burnt  down  the 
college^  but  only  in  reality  burnt  his 
wig. 

As  he  had  not  got  a  lock  of  hair 
on  his  head  to  send  as  a  specimen  of 
colour,  the  leading  barber  of  that  town 
sent  him  the  closest  match  he  could : 
a  bright  red  wig,  made  for  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  scrofulous  tendency, 
o«  St.  Vitus'  College,  who  had  had 
his  head  shaved  iox  delirium  tremens: 
the  only  wig  without  grey  let  into  it 
which  the  barber  had  in  stock.  The 
Dean  took  it  and  wore  it,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  undergraduates ;  for  a  red 
wig  was  better  than  a  grey  one. 

"  If  my  confounded  hair  had  stayed 
on  my  head,"  he  thought,  "things 
would  have  been  different.  1  am  only 
her  age."  And  so  he  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  weanng  the  red  wig. 
Jf  any  one  else  had  done  it,  he  would 
have  murdered  them  with  sarcasm. 
But  no  man  knows  what  an  ass  he  is 
when  he  is  in  love. 
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.  CHAPTER  XVIII, 

A  VERY  long  foreseen  confusion  now 
occuts  in  this  story.  If  the  kind 
reader  has  been  patient  enough  to 
notice  the  fact,  he  will  perceive  that 
not  one  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
tried  to  present  td  him  in  an  amiable 
light  had  been  doing  anything  at  all. 
The  energetic  Gray,  the  most  active 
among  our  characters,  hitherto  had 
been  only  v^;etatmg.  There  had 
come  no  question  between  him  and 
the  world.  Aunt  Eleanor's  chief 
glory  was  in  her  plan  of  sowing 
white  rock  stubble  turnips^  and  fight- 
ing Mr.  Martin  Sutton.  As  for  the 
boys,  they  had  been  doing  rather  less 
than  nothing.  Sir  Jasper  Meredith* 
having  now  attained  his  majority, 
had  built  some  cottages,  but  finding 
a  return  of  scarcely  one  per  cent, 
had  gone  off  into  doctrinaire  radical- 
ism, and  had  screeched  his  common- 
places of  supply  and  demand  into 
the  ear  of  a  sympathizing  vestry, 
who  said  that  they  always  knew  that 
no  Meredith  was  the  man  to  raise 
the  rates  on  them.  But  none  of  them 
had  done  anything. 

The  v:hole  lot  of  them  would  have 
slept  through  life,  and  awakened  won- 
dering in  eternity,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  bouleverstment  in  affairs,  which 
brought  out  the  industrial  character 
of  all. 

We  must  follow  our  boys  first  In 
spite  of  the  cynical  croaking  of  Sir 
Jasper  Meredith,  these  boys  held 
tc^ether,  with  Roland  as  their  cap- 
tain. In  those  old  times  men  could 
row  and  read  at  the  same  time.  Wit- 
ness an  Oxford  eight  at  Putney,  in 
1 8 52, with  two  first-class  men  in  her. 
Now  we  have  changed  all  that ;  it 
matters  not,  I  am  only  speaking  of 
the  past  In  the  four-oared  races  of 
the  October  term^  Brasenose,  with 
the  splendid  fury  which  seems  to  be 
a  specialite  of  that  coll^^  nowed 
down  every  crtw-ia  succession,  until 
they  were  thrown,  in  the  last  terrible 


heat  against  St  Paul's,  manned  by 
our  five  boys.  Brasenose,  with  the 
Berkshire  shore,  raged  away  ahead* 
in  the  style  which  few  men  can  93^ 
proacb.  But  when  the  Gut  was 
passed,  the  steady  steam-engine  style 
of  the  Gloucester  boys  began  to  telL 
Eddy  Evans,  sitting  like  a  little  Mem- 
non  in  the  stem,  merely  nodded  to  his 
brother  to  quicken  the  stroke.  Roland 
did  so,  and  was  answered  by  the 
crew  as  one  man.  The  magnificent 
rage  of  Brasenose  was  as  nothing. 
Opposite  the  Cherwell,  Eddy  tickled 
his  boat  over  in  front  of  them,  and 
washed  them,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  old  regime ;  no  more  boating 
for  them.  One  or  two  of  them,  in 
after  times,  and  in  subdued  voices,  dis-* 
puted  whether  they  had  got  more  harm 
than  good  out  of  it  At  all  events^ 
there  was  an  end  and  finish  of  it 

Three  days  afterwards  the  Modera- 
tion lot  were  out,  and  Roland  and  the 
elder  Mordaunt  figured  In  thf^  first 
class. 

The  very  next  Thursday,  at  the 
Union,  Lord  Eustace  Vanderbilt  made 
his  great  Radical  speech,  in  which  he 
demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  majority,  that  Christianity. and 
democracy  were  identical;  that  the 
only  true  formulas  of  Christianity 
were  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Church  ;  and  that  therefore,  the 
only  true  democracy  would  be  found 
in  the  formulas  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Lord  Eustace  was  clever,  and 
had  a  vast  deal  to  say  for  his  theory; 
as  well  as  any  one  else  has  who  takes 
it  up.  But  the  instant  he  sat  down, 
Roland  was  up  and  at  his  throat 
Old  Mordaunt  who  was  sitting  be- 
side him,  growled  out  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  to  **  draw  it  mild,"  but 
Roland  scorned  him. 

"  Priestcraft  and  democracy  !**  he 
cried.  <'Who  is  he  that  publishes 
the  banns  of  that  adulterous  mar- 
ri^;e^  Who  is  this  man  who  sits 
there  with  brazen  forehead,  and  talks 
this  blasphemy?    The  great  grand- 
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son  of  the  favourite  of  William  the 
Third,  who  would  have  struck  his 
degraded  successor  to  the  earth  if  he 
had  heard  his  atrocious  sentiments. 
(Order,  order.)  It  was  well  to  cry 
order ;  it  was  a  most  excellent  and 
admirable  thing  to  cry  order,  when 
an  honest  English  country  gentleman 
denounced  a  renegade  Dutchman^ 
pampered  as  his  iamily  had  been,  and 
rewarded  as  his  family  had  been,  for 
turning  to  and  talking  mere  Sachever* 
ellism,  or  worse.**  Roland  also  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  this  young 
nobleman  expected  to  gain  by  it,  and 
took  about  half  an  hour  in  trying  to 
fi  nd  out :  during  which  he  tore  the  Con- 
stitution to  tatters,  gave  his  opinion 
of  the  Church  pretty  strongly ;  and 
called  the  house  to  witness  the  state 
of  things  we  had  been  brought  to  : 
which,  with  a  rapidly  civilizing  po- 
pulation of  nearly  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  possession  of  the  principal 
naval  keys  of  all  seas,  and  a  surplus  of 
three  millions,  was  scarcely  an  easy 
matter. 

Then  finding,  like  most  young 
speakers,  that  he  was  wide  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  harked  back  to  it  as  well  as 
he  could.  "What  did  the  noble  lord 
want?  what  did  the  noble  lord  mean? 
If  the  noble  lord  meant  that  the  only 
form  of  pure  democracy  was  Christ- 
ianity directed  by  priests,  he  would 
fight  that  noble  lord  to  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  noble  lord  meant  merely  that  pure 
primitive  Christianity  meant  pure  de- 
mocracy, he  would  take  the  noble 
lord  to  his  bosom.7  Then  he  rambled 
on,  missing  his  central  point  oftener 
than  he  hit  it,  and  ended  by  doing 
what  all  inexperienced  speakers  do, 
twaddling  ofTinto  a  thiii  end  of  nothing 
at  all.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  accomplishments  required 
for  public  speaking,  is  to  know  when 
to  leave  ofE  To  speak  for  an  hour  on 
a  proposition,  to  keep  your  audience 
interested  all  the  time»  and  then  to 
round   up  your   speech    with    your 


original  proposition,  claiming  to  have 
proved  it,  is  not  an  easy  thing.  The 
only  receipt  for  doing  so  which  I  know 
of,  is  to  believe  in  your  proposition, 
and  speak  the  truth. 

Old  Mordaunt  then  rose,  and  de* 
precated  personalities ;  denounced  the 
habit  of  reducing  an  argument  from 
the  general  to  the  particular;  and 
committed  himself  to  the  statement 
that  there  were  few  men  in  the  world 
whose  hearts  were  more  entirely  in 
accord,  on  the  whole,  than  those  of 
his  friend  Roland  Evans  and  the 
noble  lord  opposite.  "He  did  not 
happen  himself,"  he  said,  "to  agree 
with  either  of  the  honourable  mem- 
bers, because  he  happened  to  be  a 
Tory.  He  was  very  sorry  for  it ;  but 
Tory  he  was.  Lord  Eustace  Vanderbilt 
would  observe  that  his  family  had  been 
Tories  centuries  before  any  Dutch- 
man had  heard  the  word  Whig.  He 
supposed  it  was  bred  in  the  bone,  and 
would  come  out  in  the  flesh.  Still 
he  had  the  highest  honour  for  his 
friend  Roland  Evans,  and  for  his 
family.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Evans  family,  he,  Mordaunt,  could 
never  have  appeared  there.  At  the 
time  when  the  noble  lord's  (Vander- 
bilt's)  family  were  cowering  like 
whipped  hounds  under  the  lash  of  the 
Spaniard,  his  (Mordaunt's)  family  had 
been  busy  at  every  kind  of  Popish 
sedition  ;  in  which  he  gloried.  The 
Evans  family,  having  persistently 
taken  the  vrinning  side,  that  of  Pro- 
testantism, had  always  brought  the 
Mordaunt  family  through,  and  he 
would  stick  to  them  now.  He  stuck 
to  his  friend  Roland,  by  saying  that 
his  language  was  indecent  and  in- 
discreet even  towards  a  mere  mush- 
room Butch  interloper,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  meant  what  he  said." 
After  which,  he  sat  down  suddenly, 
and  preserved  an  ox-like  silence. 

Such  an  astounding  breach  of  all 
possible  good  manners  paralysed  the 
assembly.  As  for  old  Mordaunt,  he 
had   done  what  he  wanted — roused 
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Roland;  and  he  sat  quite  still.  ^*I 
want  to  see  how  he  will  get  out  of  a 
scrape/'  he  said  to  the  little  wizened 
form  of  a  man  who  nestled  beside 
him.  He  insulted  the  man,  and  I 
have  driven  the  insult  home.** 

Lord  Eustace  Vanderbilt  and  Ro- 
land were  on  their  legs  at  the  same 
time;  both  white  with  wrath.  The 
President  hammered  for  order,  and 
they  obeyed  him;  before  either  had 
spoken,  a  thin,  cracked  little  voice, 
piercing  shrill,  was  heard,  and  the 
Union  turning  towards  it,  saw  that  it 
proceeded  from  Sir  Jasper  Meredith. 

"Sir,"  he  cried,  "I  rise — if  such  an 
unhappy  and  miserably  formed  eidolon 
as  I  can  be  said  to  rise — ^to  order. 
Sir,  it  would  be  foolish  in  you  to  deny 
the  fact,  that  two  of  our  best  men  have 
quarrelled  personally,  and  have  inter- 
changed insults.  I  beg  you  to  give  me 
time  for  speech,  sir — I  beg  you  and  the 
assembly  to  forgive  any  want  of  con- 
secutiveness  in  my  argument ;  for  if  you, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  were  the  shattered 
wreck  which  I  am,  your  sentences  would 
not  run  so  smooth,  andyour  logic  would 
not  be  so  perfect.  I  cry  for  your  pardon, 
sir,  and  I  cry  for  theirs.  Please  listen 
to  me,  you  two ;  though  I  shake  and 
tremble  with  fear  at  speaking  in  pub- 
lic. You  two  mean  the  same  thing; 
why  quarrel  over  details  and  person- 
alities? I  beg  you  to  make  friends. 
The  hot  words  which  you  have  said 
,  to  one  another  will  fester  to  all  eter- 
nity, if  you  do  not  recall  them. 
Forget  and  forgive,  you  two.  For- 
get and  forgive  everjrthing,  and  go 
On  hand  in  hand  towards  the  amelio- 
ration of  our  country.  You  two,  in 
your  youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  look 
at  me,  staggering  meanly  here  before 
you.  I  have  forgiven  the  wicked  old 
past,  which  has  brought  me  to  this. 
Forgive  you,  in  like  manner,  and  cast 
no  words  abroad  about  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  about  Defoe  and  Sache- 
verell.     Agree  i" 

Said  old  Mordaunt.  "He  is  a 
worse  speaker  than  I  am;  and  I  am 


bad  enough.*'  Yet,  na  That  strange 
little  cripple,  bad  and  illogical  as  his 
speech  was,  touched  the  heart  of  the 
assembled  boys.  His  splendid  head, 
superimposed  on  the  shambling  heap 
of  bones,  was  striking  enough;  his 
rugged,  almost  inconsecutive,  speech 
did  the  rest.  When  he  cowered  back, 
and  lay  once  more  on  old  Mordaunt's 
shoulder,  the  house  was  clamorous 
for  a  reconciliation  between  Roland 
and  Lord  Eustace  Vanderbilt. 

It  was  solemnly  made.  Roland 
and  Lord  Eustace  shook  hands,  and 
Sir  Jasper  Meredith  shrunk  close  to 
the  shoulder  of  old  Mordaunt,  saying, 
"You  did  right  to  rouse  him.  But 
we  shall  npver  know  the  best  of  him; 
he  has  too  much  money. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
So  began  the  end  of  the  old  rigime. 
That  was  the  very  last  glimpse  that 
our  boys  had  of  a  British  University. 
They  had  been  educated  as  rich  boys 
are  educated,  at  a  public  school  and 
at  a  University.  The  time  comes 
now,  when,  by  a  series  of  accidents, 
they  were  cast  into  the  world.  Will 
you  bear  with  me  while  I  sum  up 
their  qualifications  for  fighting  that 
same  world  ? 

Roland.  With  regard  to  Roland's 
rowing,  there  has  never  been  I  believe 
but  one  opinion.  It  was  unapproach- 
able. Roland  rowed  before  the  new 
art  of  "catching"  the  water  at  the 
beginning  of  your  stroke,  and  rowing 
so  many  strokes  a  minute,  came  in 
fashion.  Roland  rowed  like  Coombes, 
his  master;  diligently  observing  the 
rule  to  "catch"  nothing,  but  to  imi- 
tate, as  far  as  possible,  the  motion  of 
a  steam-engine.  Roland,  with  his 
Maynard  and  his  Mordaunt  between 
him,  and  Eddy  steering,  won  every- 
thing. I  only  mention  his  rowing 
powers  first,  as  a  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  the  age.  I  have  now  to  descend 
to  the  unimportant  fact  of  his  scholar- 
ship. 
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I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
doing  anything  so  vulgar,  or  so  com- 
monplace. Yet  we  are  a  practical 
people,  and  the  French  say  a  money- 
loving  people.  Roland's  education 
had  cost  the  change  out  of  ;£  1,500 
already.  He  had  been  the  favourite 
boy  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
masters  of  modern  times.  He  so  far 
differed  from  the  ordinary  public 
schoolboy  of  these  times,  that  he 
could  have  got  into  Balliol,  or  taken 
his  degree  when  he  left  school.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  his  father  to  spend 
two  hundred  pounds  on  a  coach» 
before  he  could  pass  his  matriculation, 
and  another  hundred  before  he  could 
pass  his  *•  little  go".  He  was  a  very 
favourable  specimen.  He  could  have 
competed  with  the  head-boys  from 
Cheltenham  or  Marlborough,  just 
then  comingintoexistence — in  classics. 
The  question  is — ^what  did  he  know  ? 
He  could  do  a  better  piece  of  Greek 
prose  than,  probably,  any  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  or  in  Congress.  His 
Greek  prose  was  so  good,  that  there 
were  scarcely  two  dozen  men  in  Eng- 
land who  could  correct  it 

He  could  translate  any  Greek  book, 
let  it  be  what  it  would,  elegantly 
and  correctly.  Erasmus  and  his 
friends,  or  Milton,  were  scarcely  better 
classics  at  lys  age.  He  was  a  young 
lion.  In  the  vivd  voce  part  of  his  ex- 
amination, a  middle-aged  Moderator, 
fresh  from  the  country,  got  frightened 
at  him,  and  sought  safety  in  flight 
Roland,  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
that  dreadful  table  in  those  Divinity 
schools,  there  and  then,  under  the 
most  beautifully  decorated  roof  in 
England,  corrected  and  shut  up  that 
Moderator. 

Then  his  •'  science."  He  could 
reel  you  ofif  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge. He  could  pick  you  out  the 
few  queer  places  in  his  Aldrich,  and 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  contempt 
oyer  the  "logic"  of  the  late  Arch- 
of  Dublin.     At  the  Union  he 


had  got  on  his  1^^  and  utterly  de- 
molished the  "science"  of  Emerson, 
showing  that  he  had  not  mastered  the 
mere  grammar  of  his  art. 

Then  in  Divinity.  He  would  as 
lief  read  you  his  Bible  in  Greek  as  in 
English,  and  had  made  numerous 
emendations  in  Pickering's  notes. 
His  essay  on  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  in  which  he  clearly  proved 
that  they  were  Thymalli  and  not 
Cyprinidae  (in  which  he  was  quite 
wrong)  was  printed.  And  he  could 
say  half  the  articles  by  heart,  includ- 
ing the  somewhat  difficult  one  on 
Predestination,  which  James  Mor- 
daunt  called  the  article  on  Pedes- 
trianism. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my 
hero's  accomplishments.  He  was 
destined  for  Parliament  and  would 
have  educated  himself  there,  and  done 
well  there.  I  acknowledge  that  he 
had  learnt  how  to  ■  learn,  and  that 
when  the  world  had  shown  him  what 
it  was  necessary  to  know,  that  he 
would  have  learned  it  But  let  me 
tell  you  what  he  did  not  know. 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of 
^is  own  country.  He  could  tell  you 
of  common-places  about  a  Spartan 
Hegemony,  but  the  Fox  and  North 
coalition  was  news  to  him.  Before 
the  catastrophe  came,  he  had  scarcely, 
from  the  most  ordinary  sources,  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  most 
ordinary  facts  in  English  history. 

About  physical  science,  he  was  ab- 
solutely and  perfectly  ignorant  For 
this  we  can  scarcely  blame  him.  Mr. 
LeweS)  and  another,  whom  family 
reasons  prevent  my  naming,  had  not 
then  brought  science  to  our  doors. 
Darwin  and  Huxley  were  watching 
the  wonders  of  God  in  the  deep  sea, 
and  had  not  got  epitomized.  Mrs. 
Sabine  had  not  translated  the  Cos- 
mos, which  brings  us  to  the  fact  that 
Roland  was  entirely  unable  to  read 
the  Cosmos  in  the  original  German. 
Not  to  mince  matters,  that  he 
practically  ignorant  of  every  nip 
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language.  He  might  have  gone  on 
the  grand  tour,  and  have  come  back 
not  much  wiser  than  he  went.  The 
bright,  agreeable  Frenchman,  with 
his  bright,  half  false  ideas  (always, 
however,  containing  a  half  truth),  and 
the  slow,  wise  German,  were  alike 
dumb  dogs  to  him.  Outside  this  small, 
over-populated  island  of  ours,  the 
world  was  a  dead  black  blank  to  him : 
those  very  admirable  fellows.  Frits 
and  Alphonse,  having  no  language  to 
speak  to  him  but  that  of  the  eyes. 
If  3rou  turn  on  me  and  say  that  Fritz 
and  Alphonse  might  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  I  can  only  retort  that 
they  did  not  and  won't  I  also  ask 
you  whether,  after  the  above  sum- 
ming-up of  Roland's  accomplish- 
ments, Squire  Evans  got  his  money's 
worth  [J^i 500)  for  his  money.  I  say 
that  he  did  not 

Suppose  Roland  stripped  of  his 
wealth,  what  was  he  fit  for?  For  my 
own  part,  I  shall  soon  get  near  to 
believing  that  the  Cornell  "Univer- 
sity" in  the  United  States,  or  the 
Oxford,  or  still  more,  the  Cambridge 
of  Chaucer,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
And  now,  when  we  have  broken 
through  tradition  in  every  way,  just 
conceive  what  we  might  make  of  our 
young  men  on  the  "Cornell"  principle^ 
with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  re- 
venues. But  our  purpose  is  to  write 
a  story,  and  this  is  past  it  Let  me 
come  back  to  my  proposition.  Ro- 
land^  after  £^\ 500  of  expenditure,  was 
little  fit  to  cope  with  the  world,  as 
far  as  education  had  helped  him. 

In  one  moment,  see  what  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  of  Chaucer  were, 
not  as  bearing  in  any  trifling  opinions 
of  mine,  but  in  showing  for  the  mere 
sake  of  five  minutes'  amusement,  how 
each  University  has  kept  its  character 
through'  so  many  centuries,  at  all 
events^  in  the  public  mind.  What 
are  the  popular  opinions  about  Cam- 
bridge now?  The  ideal  Cambridge 
man  is  plodding,  thrifty,  quiet,  dili- 


gent, solemn,  wise.  The  ideal  Ox- 
ford man  is  fantastic  noisy,  extra- 
vagant, and  g^ven  to  practical  jokes 
Most  of  the  "  Joe  Millers  "  for  many 
years  are  laid  at  the  door  of  "  Oxford 
students."  Just  compare  the  ideal  Ox- 
ford man  of  the  day  with  the  ideal 
Oxford  man  of  Chaucer,  as  compared 
with  his  Cambridge  man,  and  see 
how  true  it  comes  after  so  many  cen- 
turies. Compare  Allan  and  John, 
the  Cambridge  lads,  who  carried  the 
wheat  to  Trumpington,  with  Hcndy 
Nicholas  and  Soloman,  the  Oxford 
lads ;  and  Allanalso  was  a  Scotchman: 
(we  have  had  a  senior  wrangler  or  so 
from  that  kingdom  of  late  years.  I 
believe) ;  and  was  there  ever  such  an 
Oxford  man  as  Soloman  ?  His  love  for 
gaudry,  his  love  for  private  theatri- 
cals, with  an  easy  part  and  a  fine  dress. 
That  inimitable  Chaucer  makes  him 
act  Herod.  "  Nothing  to  say  and  a 
fine  dress — ^Tory  Oxford  all  over," 
says  a  cynical  Cambridge  friend. 

And  of  the  others,  what  can  be 
said  ?  they  were  but  little  more  pre- 
pared for  the  world  than  he.  Had 
they  been  put  to  the  test  of  compe- 
titive examination,  they  would  have 
been  found  fit  for  nothing  but  ushers 
in  schools,  or  curates.  Clive,  or 
Hastings,  was  not  more  ignorant,  or 
more  helpless,  before  he  underwent 
that  great  competitive  syik-or-swim 
examination,  which  is  called  The 
Worid. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

As  the  time  for  the  great  wedding, 
which  once  again  was  to  unite  the 
rather  often  united  houses  of  Evansand 
Maynard,  drew  near,  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  preparations  noticed 
that  there  would  be  two  rather  con- 
spicuous absentees.  Young  James 
Mordaunt  had  suddenly  discovered 
that  his  whole  heart  was  set  on  trying 
for  the  Engineers,  and,  failing  that, 
getting  into  the  Artillery ;  and  in  a 
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letter  to  his  father,  urged  the  necessity 
of  going  to  Bonn  to  study  at  once. 

The  request  was  so  very  sudden 
and  odd,  that  Squire  Mordaunt  wrote 
to  his  eldest  son  to  consult  him  about 
(he  matter,  and  to  beg  him  to  see  if 
Jem  was  in  earnest  The  result  was, 
that  the  two  brothers  were  closeted 
together,  and  the  elder  Mordaunt 
looked  very  grave  and  vexed  when 
they  parted.  John  Mordaunt  wrote 
to  his  lather  very  curtly,  to  say  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  if 
James  was  allowed  to  go  to  Bonn  at 
Christmas  instead  of  coming  home. 
He  could  give  no  reasons,  he  said, 
but  he  had  got  his  brother's  leave  to 
put  the  case  before  Roland  Evans, 
and  Roland  Evans  had  agreed  with 
him.  Squire  Mordaunt  gave  his  con- 
sent wonderingly;  and  Eddy  Evans 
noticed  that  from  this  time  his  brother 
Roland  and  John  Mordaunt  treated 
James  Mordaunt  with  a  rather  solemn 
kindness  and  respect,  which  they  had 
never  exhibited  before. 

There  was  no  sky-larking  and  folly 
now.  Jem  was  the  most  solemn  and 
miserable  of  the  group.  He  got  up  a 
fiction  that  his  health  was  bad,  and 
that  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  his  heart ;  poor  boy !  there  was. 
Something  past  mending. 

Eddy  fell  in  popularity  this  autumn. 
Seeing  every  one  (except  Maynard) 
very  low  in  their  minds,  he  would  play 
the  fool  to  cheer  them  up ;  but  no  one 
wanted  the  fool  played,  and  all  the  old 
babyish  balderdash  fell  dead.  For 
fun  is  a  good  enough  thing  in  its  way, 
and  in  its  time,  and  is  very  like  the 
flower  called  "  Gazanea,"  or  **  Dame 
eTonze  heures"  a  flower  which,  under 
the  morning's  cold,  is  no  flower  at  all, 
but  an  ugly  bud ;  but  which,  under 
the  eleven  o'clock  sun,  spreads  out 
into  a  golden  corona  studded  with 
pearls.  Who  knows  it  better  than  a 
story-teller  ?  There  has  been  fun  of 
a  sort  in  this  story.  How  diflerent  it 
must  look  to  a  man  without  a  care, 
and  to  a  critic,  reading  the  story  in  a 


perfunctory  manner.  I  know  a  man 
who  was  highly  complimented  once, 
by  probably  the  best  judge  of  humour 
in  England,  on  a  passage  in  his  novel. 
That  identical  passage  was  ticketed 
the  very  next  week  in  one  of  the 
leading  reviews,  by  the  best  critic  we 
have,  as  pointless  and  degrading 
balderdash.  What  had  pleased  the 
one,  had  utterly  disgusted  the  other, 
yet  they  were  both  fine  judges. 
Thackeray,  master  of  humour,  says 
distinctly  that  what  some  think  a  mass 
of  rather  ugly  stupidity,  is  the  most 
amusing  book  ever  written  ;•  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  jokes  fall 
dead  sometimes.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Eddy's  babyish  folly  fell  dead  on  the 
ears  of  men  so  deeply  anxious  as  Ro- 
land Evans  and  the  elder  Mordaunt. 

For  a  very  ugly  thing  had  happened. 
I  have,  I  hope,  not  concealed  from 
you  the  character  of  the  younger 
Mordaunt.  You  remember  the  fright- 
ful bullying  of  poor  little  Eddy  Evans 
by  him,  and  have  known  that  there 
was  a  wild  beast  vein  in  him  some- 
where. Say,  if  you  like,  that  the 
Evanses  and  the  Mordaunts  had  been 
crossed  too  often,  and  were  beginning 
to  show  the  true  symptoms  of  the 
decadence  of  a  family  by  a  stupid, 
blind  petulance  in  the  males.  Draw 
a  parallel  with  racehorses,  if  you  like. 
Blue  Mantle  or  D'Estoumel  for 
instance.  Account  for  it  as  you  will, 
the  fact  remains  the  same.  That 
splendid  youngman,  Jemmy  Mordaunt, 
tamed  now  for  five  years  by  fear  of 
death  and  by  gratitude  to  Roland,  had 
broken  out  again.  He  had  fallen  in 
love,  it  seems,  with  Mildred  Evans ; 
and  to  RoUnd  and  to  his  brother 
John  he  talked  of  murder  and  suicide 
in  the  maddest  manner. 

To  such  steady-going  stage-coaches 
as  John  Mordaunt  and  Roland  Evans 
this  was  simply  horrible.  They,  in 
their  utter  ignorance  of  physics, 
thought  that  this  excitability  of 
brain  was  permanent  It  terrified 
•  Humphiy  Clinker. 
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them  more  than  it  need  have  done. 
How  could  they  guess  or  knowthat  the 
mad  ferocity  of  the  latest  European 
cross  of  blood  frequently  went  Berserk 
at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  physical 
development  ?  Who  was  there  to  tell 
them  that  the  Prussian  duellist  student, 
as  soon  as  he  moves  his  chair  to  his 
bureau,  becomes  the  most  quiet  of 
men,  a  little  haughty,  perhaps,  but  a 
good  fellow  ;  or  that  that  brown-faced 
gentleman  who  asks  your  opinion 
on  a  point  in  croquet,  has  been  mad 
once  and  elbow-deep  in  Indian  blood  ? 
Had  they  ever  seen  a  private  of 
Pelissier's  Algerian  division  boiling 
beans  and  giving  a  baby  bonbons? 
No.  These  lacds  knew  nothing  of  these 
things.  But  poor  Jemmy  was  pro- 
nounced mad,  and  was  sent  to  Bonn. 

Sir  Jasper  Meredith  might  have 
come,  but  his  conduct  was  as  crooked 
as  his  limbs.  Mr.  Evans  asked  him, 
and  he  wrote  to  Roland  to  refuse. 
He  wrote,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very 
petulant  and  impertinent  letter.  "  I 
shall  not  come,"  he  said.  "Now 
matters  are  come  to  a  point,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  pleased.  Your  sister 
has  had  little  or  no  choice  in  this 
matter.  Who  can  be  sure  that  she 
would  have  chosen  Robert  Mordaunt 
at  all  if  she  had  had  any  one  else  to 
choose  ?  I  hate  this  kind  of  marriage 
beyond  measu]:e.  Before  either  of 
them  know  their  own  minds,  they  bind 
themselves  to  live  for  at  least  fifty 
years  together,  barring  accidehts.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  wise  arrangement,  and  I  am 
going  to  stay  with  Jemmy  at  Bonn." 

Roland  showed  this  letter,  in  a  state 
of  white  fury,  to  John  Mordaunt.  "The 
ill-tempered  little  fellow,"  he  said, «« to 
write  me  such  a  letter  as  that :  I  have 
it  in  my  heart  to  beat  him," 

"  He  is  a  cranky  little  chap,"  said 
Ox  Mordaunt  "  And  it  is  no  business 
of  his,  which  makes  his  letter  a  piece 
of  cool  impertinence  which  you  ought 
certainly  to  resent.  But  I  don't  know. 
No  man  in  this  world  ever  speaks 
decidedly,  unless  there  is  some  grain 


of  truth  in  what  he  says.  I  4dn't 
positive  of  many  things,,  but  I  am 
positive  of  that.  Why,  the  "very 
telegrams  themselves  b^n,  *it  is 
asserted,'  or  something  of  that  son, 
to  let  you  down  easy.  Meredith  is 
positive  in  this  matter  as  far  as  he  dare 
be.     I  doubt  he  knows  something." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon 
agree  with  Meredith?"  asked  Roland. 

"  No,"  said  Mordaunt.  "  not 
exactly.  But  I  wish  the  engagement 
had  been  a  longer  one  :  that  is  all 
When  little  Meredith  says  that  they 
don't  know  their  own  minds,  I  agree 
with  him.  It  is  a  boy-and-girl  match. 
and  may  turn  out  well  or  ill.  It  is 
all  a  toss  up." 

"  The  women  of  our  family  al\vays 
make  good  wives,"  said  Roland. 

"Your/iw(y/"said  old  Mordaunt 
"  You  are  like  ourselves,  crossed  with 
half  the  blood  in  Shropshire,  and,  like 
ourselves,  you  have  produced  no  great 
sire  who  could  leave  his  mark  in  the 
family,  like  the  horse  Tadmor,  forgcn^ 
rations.  You  Evanses,  certainly,  don't 
breed  true.  Look  at  Eddy.  He  is  no 
more  your  brother  than  I  am.  And 
the  bride,  she  is  not  your  sister,  she 
is  Eddy's.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
your  family.  Is  your  family  capable 
of  fierce  rabid  vindictiveness." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Roland. 
«*  Look  at  our  history." 

"You  haven't  got  any  history," 
said  old  Mordaunt.  "  You  have  never 
produced  a  distinguished  man,  before 
yourself.  So  your  family  is  incapable 
of  vindictive  ferocity  ?  Why,  man, 
that  vagabond  poor  brother  of  mine, 
Jem,  used  to  leather  and  pound  Eddy, 
and  I  have  thrashed  him  for  it ;  and 
whilst  I  have  been  thrashing  my 
brother,  I  have  been  glad  that  your 
little  kitten  of  a  brother  had  not  had 
a  knife  in  his  hand  when  my  brother 
was  bullying  him.  And  Mildred  is 
his  sister,  not  yours." 

"  You  put  matters  rather  coarselyi 
old  fellow,"  said  Roland, 

"  I  am  a  brute  I  doubt    Whcrt 
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you  got  your  refinement  from,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  valley,  I  can't  think. 
It  is  suffocating  me.  To  wind  up  all 
in  a  downright  manner,  I  hope  every- 
thing will  go  right.  Bob  Maynard  is  a 
gfood  fellow,  not  without  brains ;  but 
upon  my  soul  I  wish  they  both  had 
more  time  to  look  about  them.  In  the 
name  of  heaven,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent him,  when  he  gets  into  the  world, 
finding  a  woman  he  likes  better  than 
your  sister  ?  That  would  be  death  to 
her.- 

"  Then  love  will  last  unto  death," 
said  Roland. 

"How do  you  know  that?  Who 
told  you  that  ?  You  have  had  a  fancy 
for  more  than  one  woman,  have  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Roland, 
promptly ;  "  I  never  had  a  fancy  for 
any  woman  in  my  life.  By-thc-by, 
do  you  mean  little  Mary  Maynard. 
Well,  I  like  her  about  as  well  as  I  do 
your  brother  Jem." 

There  was  something  contemptuous 
in  old  Mordaunt's  voice,  when  he 
growled  out,  "Then you  are  more  lucky 
than  most  men.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  that  you 
are.  I  can  sum  up  three  girls  that  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  devil  for  in 
the  last  three  years.  But  I.  have 
changed,  and  hurt  no  one.  Suppose 
Bob  Maynard  was  to  change." 

"He  can't  change  after  he  is 
married,"  said  Roland. 

"No,  you  are  right  there," said 
old  Mordaunt,  "  that  is  just  the  very 
thing  he  can't  do." 

"  Well,  don't  go  on,"  said  Roland; 
and  so  old  Mordaunt  left  off. 

It  was  strange  to  Roland  that  this 
very  wedding,  a  splendid  affair  alto- 
gether— a  marriage  which  united  two 
considerable  estates,  and  which 
brought  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth 
together  in  such  a  singular  manner — 
was  objected  to  by  the  very  people  he 
thought  would  approve  of  it  most 
The  vague  bucolic  elder  Mordaunt 
had    scarcely  finished   his    illogical 


lowings  over  it,  and  had  not  yet 
reached  his  father's  house  across  the 
valley,  in  the  dark,  nay,  even  had 
walked  into  the  trout-stream,  and  was 
still  swearing,  when  Aunt  Eleanor 
came  into  the  room  where  Roland 
was  sitting,  and  told  him,  as  a  piece 
of  good  news,  that  Mildred  was  quite 
quiet  now. 

"  What  the  devil  has  the  girl  got 
to  be  unquiet  about  ?  " 

"  /don't  know,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  farming  and 
shooting,  was  as  thorough  a  woman  as 
ever  walked.  That  is  to  say,  when 
anything  happened  she  would  accuse 
the  nearest  man  of  it  on  the  spot,  and 
leave  him  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  the 
best  way  he  could.  "  I  don't  know 
what  she  has  to  be  unquiet  about, 
but  she  is  perfectly  quiet  now,  and 
s^ems  inclined  to  sleep." 

"  Have  you  been  worrying  her  in 
any  way  ?     I  doubt  you  have." 

"I  haven't  said  a  word  to  her. 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I'd  sleep  her,"  said  the  exaspe- 
rated Roland.  "  Why,  she  is  going  to 
marry  the  man  of  her  own  choice  to- 
morrow. She  must  be  a  perfect  idiot." 

"We  are  all  idiots,  we  women," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  We  know  it, 
my  dear.  That  is  the  worst  of  it 
Mildred  is  an  idiot.  But  she  has 
been  in  a  state  of  strong  nervous 
excitement  all  the  ilay,  and  is  com- 
paratively quiet  now." 

"  But  you  did  not  make  such  a  fool 
of  yourself  when  you  were  married, 
Aunt" 

"  My  dear,  I  never  was  married," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor,  quietly  ;  "  your 
memory  is  going  with  study,  my  dear." 

This  so  took  the  wind  out  of 
Roland's  sails  that  he  had  to  start  on 
a  fresh  tack. 

"  Aunt  Eleanor,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
But  I  want  to  ask  you  something ; 
would  you  postpone  this  marriage  if 
you  could  ?  Old  Mordaunt  has  been 
gandering  here,  and  has  just  gone 
home  in  the  dark,  swearing.     Now, 
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would  you  postpone  this  marriage  if 

you  could  ?  " 

,    "  Yes»"  said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "Good 

night." 

And  so  she  went  to  bed.  And 
l.oland,  who,  in  his  unapproachable 
purism,  is  about  as  good  a  hero  as  a 
bean-stalk  or  a  punt-pole,  sat  before 
the  fire  and  wondered  why  the  deuce 
people  couldn't  marry  one  another 
without  all  this  botheration. 

The  elder  Mordaunt,  having  fallen 
into  the  trout-stream  and  done  his 
$hare  of  swearing  in  getting  out  of  it, 
blundered  on  to  his  father's  house^ 
and,  getting  over  the  hedge,  saw  that 
the  party  which  his  father  had  had  to 
dinner,  and  which  ,  party  he  had 
avoided,  had  not  yet  dispersed.  He 
therefore  went 'in  through  the  servants' 
hall. 

It  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  people, 
coachmen,  footmen,  and  grooms;  and 
he  was  wet  through.  He  had  thought 
that  he  might  have  got  warm  there, 
and  possibly  supper,  served  by  his 
own  servants  ;  but  the  strange  faces 
made  him  pass  on,  and  he  went  up  to 
bed  sulky  and  silent 

It  would  have  done  him  no  harm 
to  have  heard  the  comments  which 
were  made  on  him  by  the  domestic 
servants  (as  far  as  I  know  them,  a 
kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate  set  of 
people)  when  he  was  gone.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  of  him  but  what  was 
good.  For  the  elder  Mordaunt  was 
universally  respected  and  liked.  He 
went  upstairs,  however,  and  hurried 
into  bed  in  the  dark. 

He  had  not  slept  long  before  he  was 
awakened  ;  there  was  a  light  in  the 
room,  and  looking  up  he  saw  that  his 
sister  was  standing  beside  his  bed. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  great 
and  very  youthful  beauty  dressed  in 
such  textures  as  are  usually  reserved 
for  married  women.  Ethel  Mordaunt 
dressed  so  ;  it  was  part  of  her  imita- 
tion of  Miss  Evans.  She  was  dressed 
in  very  dark  maroon-coloured  velvet, 
with  bare  neck  and  arms,  and  not  one 


single  jewel,  save  one  dull  amethyst, 
on  her  bosom.  The  effect  of  the 
splendidly  moulded  arms  and  bust, 
with  the  freshness  and  bnlliant  colour 
of  extreme  youth  upon  them — a  fresh- 
ness and  colour  which  soon  goes,  like 
the  bloom  upon  a  grape — ^was  startling 
and  dazzling  beyond  measure,  in  con- 
trast to  the  dark  velvet-  The  sight 
of  a  blooming  girl,  beautiful  be;  I 
most,  but  dressed  in  velvet,  is  so  rar^ 
that  my  readers  may  find  it  hard  to 
realize,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
very  expensive  whim  to  do  so\  it 
would  cost  twenty  pounds  ;  yet  you 
may  do  it,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned, 
for  nothing.  Get  a  bud  (mind,  a  bud) 
of  that  inimitable  rose  called  *^Jaune 
D'Espray,"  and  wrap  it,  say,  in  a  leaf 
of  the  variegated  arrowroot,  and  you 
will  gain  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  young: 
flesh  against  velvet ;  but  see  that  there 
is  no  dew-drop  upon  it,  for  that  would 
represent  a  jewel,  and,  with  its  coaxse, 
mathematical,  humdrum  prismatics, 
would  catch  your  eye,  and  spoil  iht 
picture. 

Old  Mordaunt,  in  any  other  case, 
would  have  seen  all  this,  perhaps ;  but 
then,  it  was  only  his  sister;  he  asked 
her  what  the  deuce  she  wanted,  and 
whether  a  fellow  was  to  be  bully- 
ragged out  of  his  very  bed. 

**  Don't  be  cross,  dear,"  said  Ethel, 
sitting  down  on  the  bed. 

Old  Mordaunt  said,  "  If  you  will 
hook  it,  and  leave  me  to  sleep,  I  won't 
be  cross ;  if  you  sit  there,  I  will.  Go 
to  bed,  will  you.  Why  the  deuce  can't 
you  go  to  bed  ?  You  wouldn't  like  it 
if  I  were  to  hunt  you  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  break  your  rest  I 
should  hear  of  that  at  breakfast,  I 
dare  say.  Just  you  hook  it,  my  lady. 
Come." 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  John." 

"I  know  you  do.  And  I  know 
what  you  want  to  talk  about.  And  I 
know  how  you  will  wrap  it  up,  and 
bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.  And  I 
know  your  obstinacy  (you  call  it  de- 
tennination — I  don't).     And  I  know 
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that  you'll  sit  there  till  the  morning 
until  it*s  done,  as  girls  all  do  it,  by 
piecemeal  insinuations.  There !  I'll 
do  it  all  for  you,  like  Dickens'  brick- 
maker  did  for  the  district  visitor. 
How  is  Mildred  ?  Mildred  is  making 
a  fool  of  herself,  in  every  possible 
way.  This  match  is  of  her  choosing, 
and  she  now  is  making  a  silly  fuss 
as  if  she  was  averse  to  it  How  does 
Bob  Maynard  take  it?  He  knows 
nothing  of  it  If  he  did,  the  as- 
sembled women  would  steadily  and 
stoutly  lie  the  whole  thing  away  from 
him,  and  she  would  be  the  loudest. 
What  is  Roland  doing?  he  is  doing 
nothing;  yet  every  thing  but  the  one 
thing  I  wish  he  would  do.  What  is 
£ddy  doing?  he  is  giggling.  What 
is  Aunt  Eleanor  doing?  jawing  and 
scufSing,  and  trying  to  make  noise 
enough  to  make  people  believe  there 
is  nothing  wrong.  What  are  you 
doing?  keeping  me  awake,  and  so 
just  you  hook  it,  or  I'll  make  you." 
**  Don't  be  cross,  Johnny." 
*•  You  said  that  before,  and  if  any 
thing  exasperates  a  man  more  than 
another,  it  is  being  told  not  to  lose 
his  temper.  That  is  a  thorough  ex- 
ample of  female  tact,  or  woman's 
wisdom ;  go  to  bed." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  good  Ethel; 
"  but  I'll  say  something  before  I  go, 
which  will  prevent  you  from  sleeping 
this  night,  my  dear  old  man." 

John  Mordaunt  sat  up  in  his  bed 
at  once.  He  saw  that  she  was  in 
earnest  "If  you  have  really  any- 
thing to  tell  me,  my  old,  good  sister, 
I  will  lie  awake  all  night.  You  are 
not  angry  .with  me?'^ 

"  Do  you  remember  any  one  who 
was  ever  angry  with  you,  Johnny?" 
she  said,  drawing  nearer  to  him. 

"No  one  except  the  doctoral  school, " 
said  John  Mordaunt  "  Speak  up,  old 
girl." 

"I  will.  Johnny,  do  you  know 
this,  that  women  are  bad  hands  at 
keeping  secrets?" 

'*  Mary  Howitt's  story  of  the  Snail 


and  the  Bi^man  taught  me  that  when 
I  was  eight  years  old,"  said  John. 

"Very  like,"  said  Ethel.  "But  I 
can  tell  you  that  a  woman  can  keep 
her  own  secret  through  fire  and  water, 
to  the  rack,  to  the  stake.  But  a 
woman  cannot  always  undertake  the 
miserable  burden  of  another's  secret" 

"  Have  you  a  secret  of  your  own 
then,  sister?" 

"  Aye,  and  mean  to  keep  it  too,  my 
brother.  But  I  have  another  secret; 
the  secret  about  Mildred  and  Jem. 
And  you  must  know,  brother,  I  trust 
you  beyond  all  men.  Brother,  there 
is  nobody  like  you." 

"  And  I  was  cross  to  you  because 
you  woke  me !"  said  John,  taking  her 
hand.  "Sister,  let  me  tell  you  at 
once ;  this  secret  is  known  to  us ;  I 
mean  to  Roland  and  myself.  Jem  has 
gone  to  Bonn,  and  will  get  over  it 
It  was  all  madness.  She  knows  no- 
thing of  it     All  madness." 

"  You  are  the  madman,  dear  brother, 
if  you  think  so.  What  do  you  know 
of  this  most  miserable  business.  Trust 
me,  and  tell  me  categorically." 

"I'll  tell  you  all  that  Roland  and  I 
know,"  he  said,  very  quietly.  "Jem 
was  always  difficult  you  know,  and. 
hard  to  deal  with.  You  know  of  his 
brutality  to  Eddy  at  school,  and  of 
his  being  picked  out  of  the  water, 
nearly  dead,  by  Roland  and  Eddy. 
After  that  his  life  seemed  to  change, 
for  he  is  a  queer  boy,  Ethel ;  you 
cannot  always  calculate  on  him ;  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  these  Evanses  in 
his  wild  way.  They  could  do  any- 
thing they  liked  with  him.  And  in 
the  end  of  the  last  long  vacation, 
Bob  Maynard  took  things  rather  too 
comfortably  with  Mildred  Evans,  and 
left  her  too  much  with  James.  And 
Jem  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  was 
in  love  with  her  brothers  before. 
And  Jem — our  poor,  good  Jem — ^who 
is  a  trump,  old  girl,  is  sent  to  Bonn. 
And  it  is  all  over,  and  she  never  will 
know  anything  about  it.     That  is  all. " 

"  Is  it?"  said  Ethel,  by  this  time  as 
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pale  as  a  ghost  «<Then,  brother, 
you  don't  know  anything  about  his 
having  spoken  to  her.     You  don't — " 

It  was  John  Mordaunt's  turn  to 
turn  pale  now.  "Leave  the  room  for 
a  minute,  Ethel/'  he  said.  "  I  must 
get  up  over  this." 

She  was  scarcely  outside  the  door, 
when  he  called  her  in ;  he  was  sitting 
half  dressed  in  a  chair.  "Finish 
this,  old  girl,"  he  said.  "  Let's  have 
it  out.  So  Jem,  poor  old  Jem,  he 
spoke  to  her,  did  he.  And  she  cut 
him  up  with  scorn,  and  sent  him 
right  about  to  the  deuce?" 

•'  Why,  no,  she  didn't,"  said  Ethel. 

"  Think  what  you  are  saying,  old 
girl ;  just  think  what  you  are  saying." 

"Good  heavens!  Johnny,  do  you 
think  that  I  haven't  thought  I  tell 
you  that  she  has  changed  her  mind. 
I  tell  you  that  she  would  go  to  the 
world's  end  for  Jem." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"From  both  of  them.  Jem  told 
me  first,  before  you  all  went  to  that 
weary,  silly  Oxford.  And  she  told 
me  the  day  before  yesterday.  And 
if  it  matured,  I  am  to  be  her  brides- 
maid to-morrow." 

John  Mordaunt  began  walking 
quickly  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
first  thing  he  said  was,  "  Why,  Ethel, 
there  never  was  but  one  soul  between 
us  five,  since  we  grew  up,  till  now. 
Why,  from  Eddy  with  the  rudder 
lines,  to  Jemmy  in  the  bow,  there  was 
but  one  soul  among  us.  And  to  see 
the  old  four-oar  burst  up  like  this! 
I  am  not  a  sentimental  man,  but  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  it  I'd 
cry,  if  I  knew  how,  but  I  never  did." 

"The  question  is,"  said  Ethel, 
"what  can  we  do?" 

"  In  what  way?"  said  John,  stop- 
ping in  his  walk. 

"  Generally,"  said  Ethel. 

"  There  she  goes,"  said  John, 
"  that  is  her  woman's  wisdom  all 
over.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Ethel,  "  what  can 
we  do?" 


"  Pish!"  said  John  Mordaunt;  "do 
you  want  to  stop  the  marriage,  or 
don't  you?  Speak  out  and  give  your 
opinion.     What  is  it?" 

"  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  don't 
know  myself,"  said  Ethel ;  "  I  trusted 
to  your  well-known  sound  common- 
sense  to  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"And  ril  be  hanged  if  I  know," 
said  John  Mordaunt. 

"  Could  we  prevent  it  if  we  tried?" 
said  Ethel. 

"  I  don't  think  we  could,"  said 
John. 

"  Then  suppose  Jemmy  was  to  stay 
at  Bonn,  and  we  were  to  keep  our 
own  counsel?" 

"  It  might  be  better,"  said  John. 

"  It  could  hardly  be  mended,"  said 
Ethel.  "On  my  honour,  she  is  veiy 
fond  of  Robert  Maynard,  and  if  jm 
will  stay  away,  and  Robert  will  be 
kind  to  her, — and  when  was  he  not 
kind? — ^she  will  forget  Jem,  as  I  might 
in  long  ages  forget  Roland,  if  he  was 
kept  away  from  me.  Keep  them  apart, 
and  they  may  forget  one  another." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  John  Mor- 
daunt, "  the  thing  has  gone  too 
far.  They  are  to  be  married  to- 
morrow, and  if  we  try  to  stop  ii,  we 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Let  it 
be.  Trust  to  God,  and  let  us  keep 
our  own  secrets.     Now  go  to  bed." 

She  left  him.  She  little  dreamed, 
m  the  heat  of  her  speech,  that  she 
had  betrayed  her  own  secret  to  her 
elder  brother.  She  did  not  remem- 
ber her  words,  but  he  did.  He  knew 
now,  as  Miss  Evans  had  known 
before,  that  her  whole  heart  was 
given  to  Roland. 

If  John  Mordaunt  was  one  thing 
more  than  another,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. I  have  seen  gentlemen  with 
various  degrees  of  education,  and  in 
various  dresses.  Sometimes  in  a 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  as  a 
county  magistrate.  (Did  you,  my 
dear  reader,  ever  see  a  country  gentle- 
man in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons? 
I  never  saw  but  one,  and  he  has  been 
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dead  these  ten  years — it  is  only  the 
literary  way  of  putting  it.)  I  have 
seen  gentlemen  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
guises. Among  the  first  rank  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  knew,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  rank  a  duke's  son  who 
is  a  sailor ;  a  dissenting  fanner  ;  a 
slightly  High  Church  curate ;  and  a 
nondescript  sort  of  ballaster  on  the 
Thames.  If  I  ever  betted,  I  weuld 
give  long  odds  that  none  of  these 
four  would  do  a  dishonest  action,  or 
would  say  one  word,  unless  speaking 
to  a  principle,  which  would  wound 
any  one  else.  I  suppose  that  such  a 
person  is  a  gentleman. 

One  specialite  of  a  gentleman  is 
not  to  betray  secrets.  John  Mor- 
daunt  kept  his  sister's  secret,  with 
regard  to  Roland,  tight  between  his 
teeth.  She  had  forgotten  that  she 
had  betrayed  it,  and  he  never  re- 
minded her.     It  was  a  dead  secret. 

A  dead  secret  between  those  two, 
sacredly  kept.  U  was  no  secret 
between  poor  wild  James  and  her; 
but  she  would  have  been  horrified 
if  she  had  thought  that  her  elder 
brother  knew  of  it.  He  was  a  man, 
and  might — might — what?  Form 
an  opinion  on  it,  and  make  some 
sort  of  movement.  Aunt  Eleanor 
had  found  it  out,  and  she  was  as 
the  idols  of  Abou  SimbeL  She  had 
told  it  to  the  bird,  her  dog,  and 
her  brother  Jem,  and  one  was  as 
likely  to  betray  her  as  the  other ; 
for  poor  Jem  had  a  dumb,  brutish 
fidelity  about  him,  which  the  fear 
of  death  could  not  make  him  violate ; 
and  Jem  had  once,  in  one  of  his 
childish  skirmishes,  cut  a  curl  from 
Roland's  head.  And  where  was 
that  curl  now,  I  wonder?" 

That  objectionable  woman,  Myrtle, 
used  to  do  the  dressmaking  in  old 
times,  but  she  was  in  London,  stay- 
ing with  Mrs.  Gray,  and  she  was 
succeeded  by  a  tipsy  old  trot  called 
Booth,  who  had  been  kept  hard  at 
work  in  the  housekeeper's  room  under 
Myrtle,  in  the  old  times,  but  who  now 


was  allowed  to  take  her  work  home, 
in  consequence  of  having  had  aa 
apoplectic  seizure  or  two  on  the  pre 
mises,  and  the  doctor  having  warned 
Squire  Mordaunt  of  the  extreme  in- 
convenience of  an  inquest  on  the 
premises,  which  he,  as  coroner,  was 
capable  to  speak  of.  This  old  lady 
had  got  some  of  Ethel's  fal-lals  still 
in  hand,  things  necessary  for  the 
wedding  to-morrow ;  and  Ethel  knew 
she  would  come,  sooner  or  later, 
being  a  resolute  and  trustworthy 
woman  when  in  liquor,  though  not 
much  good  at  other  times  (which 
were  few) ;  and  so  she  sat  waiting  for 
her,  until  all  but  a  few  servants  were 
gone  to  bed.  Trying  to"  think  that 
it  would  all  be  for  the  best,  and  not 
making  very  good  weather  of  it 

The  dogs  which  are  necessary  to 
a  country  gentleman's  existence 
heralded  Mrs.  Booth's  approach.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  that  dogs 
could  not  bear,  and  so  all  those  which 
were  loose  skirmished  about  her  heels, 
and  those  which  were  chained  up 
howled  in  anguish,  because  they  could 
not  get  at  her.  Not  a  dog  touched 
her  ;  they  might  howl,  and  yell,  and 
bark,  but  not  a  dog  came  very  close 
to  that  woman.  Well,  one,  but  he 
was  like  the  Urquhart- Rabelais  breed, 
junior  and  inexperienced.  A  black- 
and -tan  terrier  puppy,  not  much 
bigger  than  your  fist,  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  noise,  hurled  himself 
at  her,  as  if  it  was  Balaclava,  and  he 
was  the  Six  Hundred.  She  sent  him  by 
a  dexterous  kick  in  among  the  others, 
who  fell  upon  him  and  hunted  him 
back  to  his  mother.  After  which,  she 
was  shown  up,  very  flushed,  to  Ethel's 
presence. 

"  You  are  very  late,  Mrs.  Booth." 
"Yes,  Miss.      I  stayed  to  supper 
with  Mrs.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Myrtle." 
"  Why,  Mrs.  Myrtle  is  in  London." 
"  Saving  your  presence,  miss,  was, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  has  come  down  for  the 
wedding,  and  Mrs.   Gray  has  come 
with  her. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  wedding-day  rose  frosty  and 
bright.  There  had  been  a  little 
sheet  of  snow  in  the  night,  which  had 
laid  a  shawl  of  lace  over  the  dark,  pur- 
ple velvet  of  Longmynd,  made  the  clear 
summit  of  Caradoc  shine  like  a  silver 
crystal,  and,  apparently,  had  affected 
Aunt  Eleanor's  temper. 

I  would  not  invade  the  sanctity  of 
a  maiden  lady's  bedroom  further  than 
by  saying  that  if  Aunt  Eleanor's  bed 
did  not  stand  against  the  wall,  she 
certainly  had  got  out  of  it  the  wrong 
side.  For  the  first  thing  she  said  to 
her  own  face  in  the  looking-glass  was, 
•'  A  parcel  of  fools  ! " 

Then  she  set  to  work  ringing  her 
bell,  which  at  first  produced  no  result 
whatever.  This  pleased  her  immensely ; 
for  when  you  are  in  an  ill- temper 
nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  find  an 
excuse  for  it.  While  she  was  ringing, 
her  maids  were  engaging  in  a  lively 
and  acrimonious  debate  as  to  whose 
duty  it  was  to  get  up  at  this  excep- 
tionally early  hour  of  the  morning. 
Aunt  Eleanor's  personal  attendaiU 
declined  on  the  grounds  of  precedent 
— her  lady  had  never  rung  her  up  so 
early  before ;  the  ringing,  she  argued, 
was  for  the  housemaids  to  get  up  and 
make  the  house  tidy  in  decent  time, 
instead  of  lying  routing  there.  The 
housemaid  declined  to  take  this  view 
of  the  matter,  but  made  a  coalition 


with  the  body-servant  on  the  subject 
of  cook,  who  was  at  once  bawled 
awake  and  told  that  Missis  wanted 
her  at  once.  Cook,  looking  out  from 
among  the  sheets,  listened  to  the  case 
of  the  allied  powers,  told  them  briefly 
that  that  sort  of  thing  wouldn't  do  with 
her,  and  at  once  went  fast  asleep  again 
with  a  rapidity  and  dexterity  ac- 
quired by  long  practice — acquired  in 
many  hot  kitchens ;  leaving  the  allied 
powers  paralyzed,  and,  for  the  tim^ 
silent. 

But  there  was  a  little  scrubbing- 
maid  from  the  workhouse  (conse- 
quently petted  by  Aunt  Eleanor  before 
all  people  in  the  house)  who  lay  in  a 
bed  in  the  comer,  sleeping  harder  than 
even  cook,  who  appeared  to  the  allied 
powers  available.  Here  another  hitch 
occurred  :  there  was  a  general  debate 
as  to  who  should  get  out  of  bed 
and  wake  her.  The  powers  all 
round  having  declined  seriatim  to 
move  in  this  matter  without  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  being  signed 
all  round,  the  weakest  power,  the 
lady's  maid,  whose  case  was  not  so 
good  as  the  others,  proposed  that 
she  should  be  "  pelted  up."  Which, 
with  some  modifications,  was  done. 
Prussia  and  Austria  threw  shoes  and 
other  things  at  her  until  she  woke, 
and  then  England  and  France  told 
her  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of, 
so,  at  the  last,  poor  little  Denmark 
put  on  her  petticoat,  and  went  to  face 
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the   terrible'  Aunt   Eleanor   single* 
handed. 

Aunt  Eleanor  ordered  little  Den- 
mark to  bed  again,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  daring  her  to  get 
up  for  the  next  two  hours,  after  which, 
in  her  camisole,  she  went  up  to  the 
maids*  bedroom. 

Here  I  draw  the  veil.  They  say 
that  cook  slept  through  it  all,  and 
snored  the  while  ;  but  we  know  what 
rumour  is.  Any  one  can  snore.  It 
is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  more 
housewifery  went  on  in  Pulverbatch 
Grange  in  the  next  hour  than  had 
gone  on  in  any  previous  hour.  Squire 
Mordaunt  used  to  say  that  Eleanor's 
maids  would  knock  out  the  walls  of 
the  Grange  with  the  points  of  their 
scrubbing-brushes.  It  escaped  this 
ordeal,  however,  and  so  will  probably 
continue  to  shelter  the  head  of  the 
solitary  grey- haired  old  woman  who 
sits  there  now,  until  she  is  carried 
to  Stretton  churchyard  with  the 
others. 

With  breakfast  came  three  most 
unexpected  visitors.  Eddy,  with  John 
and  Ethel  Mordaunt  She  was 
astonished,  and  she  said,  *'  Why,  what 
do  you  three  want  here?" 

Old  John  Mordaunt  answered ;  for 
Eddy,  who  was  to  have  spoken,  hung 
fire. 

"  Why,  we  like  you  better  than  any- 
body else.  Miss  Evans,  and  we  thought 
that  you  would  like  to  see  us  this 
morning.  So  we  walked  across  to 
breakfast." 

Aunt  Eleanor  was  perfectly  silent 
for  an  instant  Her  face  was  perfectly 
quiet,  but  Ethel,  who  s^  everything, 
saw  her  fine  bust  heave  once  or  twice. 
All  she  said  was,  "This  is  very  kind  of 
you.  my  dears— come  in." 

They  went  in;  and  Aunt  Eleanor 
began  bustling  about  among  her  lazy 
maids  to  get  them  something  for  break- 
fast They  said,  all  three,  that  they 
did  not  want  anything  particular  for 
thenu  Ethel  put  in  as  a  riding  re- 
mark, that  there  would  be  plenty  of 


breakfast  presently,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  their  appetites.  On 
this  theme  Eddy  enlarged,  as  it  seemed 
to  have  struck  him  as  a  new  idea,  and 
he  looked  at  Ethel  with  great  admi- 
ration. 

He,  an  authority  in  matters  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  much 
now. 

"  Lord  bless  me ! "  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.  <*Do  let  me  pass  some  of 
the  trouble-  off  in  my  pwn  way.  It 
is  not  evepy  day  that  one  gets  into 
such  a  stupid  botheration  as  this.  Be 
quiet  Eddy." 

"You  consider  this  matter  as  a 
botheration  then.  Miss  Evans  ?  "  said 
old  Mordaunt" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  then  ?"said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"A  most  happy  match,  surely. 
There  is  wealth,  beauty,  and  affec- 
tion." 

*  *  That  means  diat  they  are  both  good- 
looking,  have  enough  to  live  on,  and 
like  one  another,  young  Mordaunt" 
said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  You  and  I  are 
both  good-looking,  we  are  richer  than 
they  are,  and  unless  I  aih  deceived, 
are  very  fond  of  one  another ;  and  a 
pretty  pair  we  should  make.  Fiddle- 
de-dee  I " 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
laugh.  "  I  don't  say  that  they  won't 
be  as  happy  as  any  other  two  fools 
who  marry  when  they  can  help  it 
What  aggravates  me  is  that  they  could 
help  it  How  any  woman  who  could 
exist  without  being  married  can  ever 
go  and  get  married,  I  can't  think. 
Look  at  me." 

They  did  so— and  an  uncommonly 
handsome  lady  she  was.  But  it  was 
rather  confusing  that  she  did  not  go  on 
with  her  argument  but  conceived  that 
a  mere  contemplation  of  her  person 
finished  it.  Eddy  had  to  take  up  the 
conversation,  and  a  nice  mess  he 
made  of  it — ^as  usual. 

"  Bul^ou  could  have  been  married 
if  you  liked,  aunt"     Which  was  just 
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putting  the.  argument  upside  down. 
"  I  am  sure  you  could" 

*'  Fifty  times»"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
Which,  by  the  way,  was  not  true. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  ?"  said  Eddy, 
to  the  confusion  of  counsel.  "It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  you. 
Your  husband  might  have  drunk,  or 
made  away  with  your  money;  and 
then  you  would  have  had  some  of 
those  trials  in  life  which  you  are 
always  recommending  to  me.  It 
might  have  purified  and  elevated  your 
character,  you  know,  I  am  only 
quoting  your  own  words." 

Aunt  Eleanor  took  no  notice  of 
Eddy's  nonsense;  she  never  did. 
Towards  the  world.  Miss  Evans  was 
shrewd  and  caustic ;  towards  that 
pretty,  kindly  youth,  she  was,  as  folks 
said,  a  fool.  Whatever  he  did  was 
right  She  had  given  her  heart  to 
him,  and  he  repaid  her  with  its  blood. 
She  passed  him  over  now,  and  went 
on  with  her  argument,%>oking  ^aight 
at  Ethel.  ^ 

"That  sister  of  yours,  John  Mor- 
daunt,  she  will  be  wanting  to  get 
married  some  of  these  days," 

"  There  is  nobody  good  enough  for 
Ethel,"  said  John  Mordaunt. 

*'Ex'actly"  said  Aunt  Eleanor; 
"but  you  mark  my  words,  she  will 
want  to  go  marrying  somebody.  And 
nobody  is  good  enough  for  her." 

"I  think  that  'nobody*  is,"  said 
old  Mordaunt. 

"Yes,  but  'nobody*  don't  see  it. 
And  Nobody  is  a  foolish  prig,  and  he 
won't  do  half  as  well  in  the  world 
as  he  thinks.  And  so  pretty,  old  Ethel, 
come  and  get  ready,  for  it  is  quite 
time.  If  nobody  is  a  donkey,  some- 
body is  a  goose,  as  somebody  else  was 
before  her.  Eddy,  go  and  see  after 
the  carriage;"  and  Eddy  went 

"There  goes  the  best  of  you  all," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "There  is  no 
one  like  him.     Don't  tell  me." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  Miss 
Evans,"  said  old  Mordaunt.  "  I  quite 
agree  with  you.   There  is  no  one  like 


Eddy.     He  b  the  only  perfectly  on-    1 
selfish  person  I  efer  saw."  ' 

"  I'll  not  have  him  go  to  India,"     i 
said  Aunt  Eleanor.     "  I'll  make  him     i 
exchange,  if  his  regiment  is  ordered 
there.**     Whereby   Ethel  and  John 
gathered,  that  Miss  Evans  destined 
Eddy  for  the  military  service. 

"  WeH  my  dears,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  "  perhaps  we  had  better  start 
to  see  these  two  married,  if  we  mean 
to  go  at  all.     Where  is  Roland?" 

He  had  gone  over  to  Maynard's 
Barton,  it  seemed,  to  fetch  the  bride- 
groom, whereat  Aunt  Eleanor  said,     i 
"  Humph."  I 

They  drove  gaily  away,  in  Aunt 
Eleanor's  carriage,  along  the  frosty 
roads;  and  it  was  really  impossible 
to  resist  the  weather,  and  they  got 
cheerful.  Eddy  said  that  he  wished 
they  had  a  flag  ;  that  it  was  a  great 
mistake  not  having  a  flag  ;  Aunt 
Eleanor  looked  so  fine  that  she 
wanted  a  flag  to  set  her  ofL  And, 
indeed,  that  lady  was  remarkably 
fine  indeed,  and  showed  the  more 
splendid  because  the  others  had  not 
got  on  their  we4ding-dresses  :  price- 
less grey  silk  and  priceless  white 
lace  composed  her  dress.  She  looked 
uncommonly  like  the  landscape.  Her 
beauty  was  perfectly  unimpaired;  and 
looking  at  her,  that  strange,  stolid 
young  man,  John  Mordaunt,  said, 
with  perfect  respect  and  perfect  cool- 
ness, that  the  bride  would  not  be  the 
handsomest  woman  there  that  day. 

"  Do  you  mean  Ethel,  or  me  ? " 
said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"You,"  said  John  Mordaunt 

Aunt  Eleanor  was  immensely  gra- 
tified. "  I  believe  I  am  very  hand- 
some," she  said.  "  /think  so,  and  I 
am  a  tolerable  judge,  I  believe.  You 
may  say  that  again,  young  man,  \( 
you  choose.  You  are  a  young  man 
of  discretion  and  discernment,  and 
say  what  you  mean.  It  is  a  pity 
that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother,  or  you  and  I  might  have 
made  a  match  of  it,  and  I  would 
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have  licked  you  into  shape,  and  made 
a  gentlemen  of  you ;  as  it  is,  you 
must  stay  as  you  are.  I  suppose  you 
will  want  to  marry  some  day,  and  I 
will  give  you  your  wedding  present. 
If  the  young  lady  to  whom  you  give 
your  attentions  ever  tells  you  that  she 
don't  like  having  her  beauty  admired, 
break  off  the  match  instantly,  for  she 
is  a  humbug." 

Johnny  Mordaunt  laughed,  silently, 
between  his  big  shoulders,  and  said  < 
that  Ethel  was  the  girl  for  him — a 
sentiment  of   which   Aunt  Eleanor 
approved  most  highly. 

The  four  very  quaint  people  were 
very  late.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  there,  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs.  May- 
nard  were  there,  Roland  was  there, 
in  puce-coloured  pantaloons,  look- 
ing noble,  and  talking  to  Mary  May- 
nard  the  bridesmaid,  in  a  way  which 
looked  very  like  an  immediate  repe- 
tition of  this  insane  folly,  said  Aunt 
Eleanor  to  herself;  every  one  was 
there,  except  Squire  Charles  Evans. 
The  younger  party  had  to  tear  up- 
stairs to  dress  themselves,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so.  Aunt  Eleanor 
sailed  about  and  made  herself  agree- 
able, more  particularly  to  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  a  woman  she  utterly  detested. 

"  You  must  be  a  happy  woman, 
Mrs.  Maynard,"  she  said,  ''to  see 
your  son  so  well  married."  Mrs. 
Maynard  wept :  it  is  the  r6U  on  such 
occasions. 

"  What  IS  the  woman  crying 
about?"  M^»^^/ Aunt  Eleanor.  "She 
ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  frantic 
hilarity,  and  no  doubt  is."  And 
then  went  on  aloud,  "  I  wouldn't  cry 
if  I  was  in  your  place,  Mrs.  Maynard. 
It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense  and  fiddle- 
de-dee,  crying,  you  know.  I  certainly 
should  cry  if  my  boy,  Eddy,  was 
going  to  be  married,  because  I  should 
lose  the  sweetest  companion  I  ever 
had  in  my  life.  But  you  and  your 
son  have  never  been  on  the  best  of 
terms,  in  spite  of  his  very  sweet  and 
gentle  nature,  and  so  I  should  have 


thought  that  you  would  be  glad,  at 
all  events,  that  all  matters  of  dispute 
were  ended  between  you  by  his 
marriage." 

Mrs.  Maynard  said  that  Aunt  Elea- 
nor did  not  know  what  a  mother's 
feelings  were :  a  remark  which  would 
have  silenced  most  maiden  ladies,  in 
whom  the  Jewish  superstition  is  in- 
grained with  their  first  education.  It 
had  no  effect  on  Aunt  Eleanor. 

'*  Not  know  a  mother's  feelings  ! 
I  should  rather,  think  I  did,  if  any- 
body did.  Why,  you  never  cared 
half  as  much  for  that  boy  of  yours  as 
I  do  for  Eddy.  He  never  was  the 
delight  of  your  eyes  and  your  heart, 
as  Eddy  is  to  me.  Bah  !  you  and 
your  mother's  feelings,  indeed  !" 

I  solemnly  aver  that  Aunt  Eleanor, 
against  her  will,  began  this  conversa- 
tion with  the  sole  and  entire  view  of 
being  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Maynard  ; 
and  she  finished  in  this  way.  I  don't 
defend  her  iji  the  least  I '  never 
knew  any  one  who  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  she  could,  or  a  more 
finished  lady,  when  she  chose  to  be* 
But  the  greatest  fault  in  her  cha- 
racter was  that  when  she  despised 
anybody  heartily,  she  could  not  help 
showing  it  She  tried,  but  she  could 
not.  Some  may  say  that  this  did  her 
honour.  I  think  not;  but  will  not 
argue,  further  than  saying,  that  if  all 
people  were  like  Aunt  Eleanor,  so- 
ciety would  become  impossible.  You 
can't  live  on  quinine. 

Moving  from  her,  with  a  view  of 
getting  civil  again,  she  encountered 
Squire  Mordaunt,  who  said,  "Hallo, 
Eleanor !  what  have  you  been  saying 
to  the  Crocodile  ?  " 

"  More  than  I  meant." 

<*You  always  do,"  said  Squire 
Mordaunt,  testily.  "Hang  it  all, 
Eleanor,  why  catCt  you  be  civil  ?  " 

"Well,  don't  begin,  George,  Where 
is  Charles  ?  " 

"  Charles  is  ill.  I  don't  think  he 
will  show,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt 

"  Not  very  ill?"  said  Aunt  Eleanor* 
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"Oh,  no.  Now,  come,  old  girl,— 
go  back  to  that  woman,  Maynard, 
and  be  civil  to  her."  And  Aunt 
Eleanor  went  at  once.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  remarked  that  there  are 
some  men,  by  no  means  strong  or 
clever,  to  whom  the  most  indepen- 
dent women  will  listen  at  once. 
Squire  Mordaunt  was  one  of  them. 

But  we  must  hold  their  conversa- 
tion over  till  after  the  pageant,  for 
there  was  no  time  for  it  before. 
Ethel,  dressed  for  second  bridesmaid, 
sailed  into  the  room,  dressed  in  full 
panoply,  bouquet  in  hand,  with  her 
head  in  the  air,  looking  so  imperially 
beautiful  that  Mrs.  Maynard  went 
into  raptures  about  her  to  Aunt  Elea- 
nor, and  sailing  straight  up  to  little 
Mary  Maynard,  who  was  undergoing 
a  strong  flirtation  from  Roland, 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said — 

"  Now,  Mary,  if  we  are  to  be  mar* 
ried  to-day,-  we  must  take  away  our 
bride.  Roland,  if  you  are  going 
to  make  aiother  match  wilh  Mary, 
say  so,  because  if  you  are  not,  you 
had  better  see  after  your  man."  For, 
you  see,  the  school  of  Aunt  Eleanor 
had  had  some  effect  on  Miss  Ethel ; 
and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  as 
things  are.  Aunt  Eleanor's  school  is 
a  good  one  -for  a  young  lady.  We 
must  take  things  as  we  find  them. 

However,  they  went  to  church  and 
got  married,  and  the  bride  seemed 
very  happy  and  proud,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  came  back  in  the 
same  carriage;  and  all  was  rejoicing 
at  Stretton,  save  the  little  fact  that 
master  was  too  ill  to  join  in  the  fes- 
tivities, but  lay  in  bed.  It  did  not 
much  matter  to  any  of  them.  "  Pa 
is  ill,"  said  Eddy.  Roland,  who 
went  and  sat  with  his  father,  did  not 
look  grave.  The  doctor  came  down 
to  breakfast,  and  was  very  merry; 
telling  the  company  that  Squire 
Charles'  ailment  was  nothing.  But 
the  concentrated  eyes  of  Aunt  Eleanor 
and  Ethel  caught  those  of  John  Mor- 


daunt the  younger,  across  the  piled 
table.  And  when  his  eyes  answered 
theirs,  he  shook  his  head.  And  Ethd 
and  Eleanor  knew  that  Asrael  vras 
coming  from  the  bridal  chamber.  I 
But  although  these  two  could  talk 
too  much  at  times,  they  could  hold 
their  tongues  like  another. 
•  •  • 

Who  are  here,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  under  the  leafless  poplars 
watching  the  crashing,  hissing  ice? 

A  mass  of  wasted  bones,  calling 
itself  a  man— calling  itself  Sir  Jasper 
Meredith.  A  splendid,  rather  cruel- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  fiercely- 
erected  head,  like  that  of  an  adder, 
who  called  himself  James  Mordaunt. 
They  sat  together,  this  winter  after- 
noon, looking  out  of  the  convent 
window,  at  Rolandseck,  of  all  places 
in  Europe. 

"  We  can't  go  back  to-night, 
Jimmy,"  said  Sir  Jasper  Meredith. 

"No,  the  boatmen  would  not  take 
us,"  said  poor,  wild  Jim;  "it  is  all 
over  by  now,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  over  this  two 
hours,"  said  Sir  Jasper.  "  She  is 
married  by  now.  Why  don't  you 
g^oan,  why  don't  you  fling  yourself 
into  the  river  among  that  ice — eh?** 

"  I  don't  come  of  a  groaning  fa- 
mily," said  the  younger  Mordaunt 
"  Besides,  she  is  Roley's  sister,  and 
Bob  Maynard  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
she  is  better  with  him  than  with  me, 
Jasper.     I  am  only  a  brute." 

"  You  are  a  very  gentle  one  then — 
/  never  had  a  more  gentle  friend, 
even  in  Roland." 

"  Yes.  I  have  been  tamed  by 
Roland  and  Eddy,  and  by  you,  my 
old  brick.     But  the  brute  is  in  me 

still.     By  k  old   man,   when  I 

think  of  what  is  happening  to-day** 
(I  can  go  no  further — the  young  man 
was  mad — )  "and  she  not  loving 
him — I  could  commit  crime.  I  could, 
by  the  Lord  Harry.  But  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  never  a  better.  All  I  say  ili 
I  see  my  way  to  crime." 
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"  I    have   committed   it,  Jimmy," 
said    Sir    Jasper    Meredith,    coolly. 
"  Move  me,  will  you  ? — my  hip  seems 
going  right  through  the  sofa  on  to 
the  floor.     /  have  committed  crime." 
"  As  how,  then.     What  crime  ?  " 
"  Swindling     or     conspiracy,     I 
think.  Do  you  ever  think  of  any  body 
else  besides  yourself,  by  any  chance  ? 
Do  you  ever  think  of  Roland?" 
"  I  only  love  his  sister  through  him." 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Maynard?" 

«'  That  miserable  little  fool !  How 
dare  she  !  Jasper,  my  whole  heart 
was  set  on  his  marrying  my  sister, 
and  on  my  marrying  his.  There 
are  mysteries  which  you,  in  your  re- 
fined nature,  do  not  see,  but  which 
I,  more  brutal  possibly  than  you,  can 
see.  For  Roland,  I  want  my  sister 
Ethel.  For  myselC  I  wanted  Mil- 
dred. Then  the  accord  of  our 
two  lives  would  have  been  perfect. 

People    think.    Dr.    K thinks,  . 

Aunt  Eleanor  thinks,  that  my  love  is 
for  Eddy.  It  is  not  so  ;  it  is  for 
Roland.  I  would  have  married  his 
sister,  but  that  is  over;  over  this  very 
day.  At  least,  he  may  marry  mine." 
"  Perhaps  he  will,"  said  Sir  Jasper. 
"  No  chance,"  said  Poor  Jim.  "  He 
is  taken  with  Mary  Maynard,  his 
brother  you  know.  Ethel  is  the  only 
woman  fit  for  him.  Shall  I  tell  you 
a  secret,  Jasper?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sk  Jasper,  "provided 
It  is  not  that  your  sister  Ethel  is  in 
love  with  him,  and  that  he  don*t  care 
twopence  for  her." 
"  But  that  was  the  secret" 
"  Sweet  innocent,  as  if  we  did  not 
Itnow  it!    How.  about  Mary   May- 
nard?   Roland  was  inclined  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself  in  that  quarter,  but 
I  have  violated  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try and   bowled    him    out     Ethel 
shall  have  a  fair  chance." 
"What  have  you  done?- 
"A  most  rascally  thing.  Mrs.  May- 
i^^  wanted  me  sadly,  as  I  once  told 
your  brother  and  Ethel  at  lunch,  at 


Maynard's  Barton.  The  old  woman 
of  Maynard's  Barton  has  been  trying 
to  get  me  for  a  son-in-law.  Now,  I 
have  not  responded.  The  girl  is  a 
fool,  and  the  mother  another.  I 
have  tried  to  save  Rowland  from 
many  things — for  instance,  from  that 
vo-etched  boat-racing;  but  I  never 
worked  so  hard  as  I  have  now  to 
save  him  from  this  miserable  match 
with  this  fool  of  a  girl.  I  have  tried 
mother  and  daughter,  and  have 
found  them  both  willing,  either  for 
me  or  for  him.  And  now  I  have  sent 
a  letter  to  the  mother,  most  incau- 
tiously worded,  which  will  make  hertell 
Roland  that  his  chance  is  over  there." 

"  Have  you  proposed  for  the  girl?" 
said  Jemmy. 

«<No.  Only  bowled  Roland  out 
I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  him 
marry  such  a  fool  as  that.  I  want 
your  sister  to  have  a  chance.  If  the 
old  woman  is  down  upon  me — ^well, 
the  old  woman  will  be  down  upon 
me.  But  unless  Roland  makes  a 
very  great  fool  of  himself,  he  has  little 
chance  at  Maynard's  Barton.  Will 
you  carry  me  to  bed  ?  and  if  you  will 
take  the  advice  of  a  heap  of  bones-^ 
go  yourself." 

Jimmy  carried  Sir  Jasper  to  bed ; 
but  he  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  that 
funny  little  baronet,  to  go  to  bed  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  he  stood  in  the 
door-way  of  Nonnenwerth  till  a  late 
hour,  listening  to  the  cold,  cruel  ice,  as 
it  hissed  and  crashed  dovm  the  Rhine, 
looking  up  from  time  to  time  at  the 
empty  bare,  arch  of  Rolandseck, 
aboye  and  beyond  it  At  Rolands- 
eck, of  all  places  in  Europe. 

Now  we  must  return  to  the  mar- 
riage-feast Every  privileged  man, 
according  to  the  old  country  custom, 
saluted  the  bride ;  and  then,  by  a  still 
older  custom,  the  groomsmen  saluted 
the  bridesmaids.  Roland,  holding  out 
his  gloved  hand,  took  Ethel's  gloved 
hand,  and  calmly  and  coldly  saluted 
ber  on  the  cheek.    She  was  as  calm 
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and  as  cold  as  he  was,  until  he,  still 
holding  her  hand,  said,  **  God  bless 
you,  dearest  Ethel ;  you  will  do  the 
same  for  my  bride  as  you  have  done 
for  my  sister/*  And  Ethel,  gallant 
gid  as  she  was,  bravely  patted  his 
hand,  and  said,  ''Indeed,  dear  Ro- 
land, I  will.  May  I  congratulate  you  T* 
And  he  said,  "  I  think  so."  Then  he 
kissed  Mary  Maynard,  who  made  a 
fuss  ;  and  the  kissing  being  all  done, 
they  went  home,  and  fell  to  eating 
and  drinking. 

Ethel  told  Aunt  Eleanor  what  Ro- 
land had  said,  and  Aunt  Eleanor 
at  once,  as  Ethel  expressed  it,  retired 
on  her  temper.  "My  temper,"  she 
used  to  tell  Ethel,  "is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  al  I  my  possessions.  I  make 
50  per  cent,  by  my  farm  ;  but  then  I 
make  200  per  cent  by  the  credit  of 
having  a  temper,  which,  as  you 
know,  my  dear,  is  not  a  very  bad 
one."  And,  indeed,  the  good  lady  was 
right  She  always  got  her  own  way  in 
everything;  not  because  she  had  the 
credit  of  having  a  bad  temper,  but  an 
uncertain  one.  You  never  knew  ex- 
actly what  form  her  temper  would 
take.  There  were  three  moods  to  it 
Firstly,  she  would  occasionally  break 
out  and  scold,  in  which  mood  her. 
caustic,  well-trained  tongue  would 
carry  all  before  it;  secondly,  if  it 
suited  her,  she  would  remain  stony 
dumb — a  phase  which  generally  ex- 
asperated every  one,  except  Squire 
Mordaunt  and  Ethel,  into  fury  and 
subsequent  submission ;  thirdly,  and 
lastly  :  she  had  a  phase  of  temper 
which  beat  every  one  but  young  John 
Mordaunt  (nothing  ever  beat  him). 
"  I  don't  mind  Miss  Evans's  temper 
one  M"  said  Ethel,  once  to  her  father 
and  mother,  "////  she  gets  polite. 
Then  I  can't  stand  it"  Miss  Evans 
was  not  polite  on  this  occasion.  She 
had  fallen  back  on  the  mood  of  stony 
dumbness,  and  she  watched  ^rs. 
Maynard,  Mary,  and  Roland. 

Being  allowed,  however,  by  those 
accustomed  to  know  her,  to  be  out  of 


temper,  she  got  her  own  way.  and 
disarranged  the  whole  table  until  she 
had  got  Ethel  on  one  side  of  her.  aod 
young  John  Mordaunt  i)n  the  other; 
with  a  view,  as  she  explained  to  them, 
vaguely,  of  keeping  her  eye  on  the 
crocodiles.  Ethel  and  John  supplied 
her  with  vivers,  which  she  took  like 
a  calm  woman  of  the  world,  but  still 
maintaining  a  stony  silence,  until 
John,  having  given  her  something 
she  liked,  she  said,  "  You  are  veif 
good  to  me,  my  dear." 
John  said, "  Pray  don't.  Miss  Evans." 

••  Don't  what  ?"  she  said,  sharplj. 

"  Don't  be  polite  to  us.  Wc  haven't 
done  anything." 

"  My  dears,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
being  polite  to  you  two.  I'd  be  polite 
to  that  woman,  if  the  table  did  not 
divide  us,"  she  continued,  nibbing  her 
nose  with  a  spoon,  thoughtfully.  "I 
can't  make  that  woman  out  a  bit" 

"  Send  Eddy  round  to  ask  her  what 
she  is  up  to,"  said  John  Mordaunt 

"  Just  exactly  the  very  thing  I  was 
thinking  of  myself.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  send  Eddy  round  to  her  with 
my  message,  and  stop  his  aUowance 
till  he  comes  back  with  her  answer." 

"  What  would  the  message  be,  Miss 
Evans — how  would  it  run  ?"  asked 
young  John  Mordaunt,  laughmg, 
frankly,  in  her  face, 

•'  Something  like  this."  she  said, 
beginning  on  her  jelly.  "You  old 
trot;  you  most  scheming  Cleopatra, 
inundation  old  crocodile,  listen  to 
me.  What  do  you  mean  by  puzzling 
me»  I  can't  make  you  out  What 
are  you  at?  What  do  you  mean? 
You  have  been  angling  and  fishing 
for  him,  and  you  have  caught  hitn. 
Therefore,  my  fine  madam,  what 
makes  you  look  as  black  as  thunder. 
and  what  is  the  reason  that  pur 
idiotic  little  daughter  will  scarcely 
speak  to  him,  and  evidently  wants  to 
go  to  her  room,  and  cry  her  eyes  out? 
Explain  this,  crocodile,  and  send  back 
the  explanation  by  Eddy,  or  YVicmt 
round  for  it  myselC* 
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■  I  don't  think  she  would  like  that,** 
said  John  Mordaunt 

<*I  don*t  think  she  would,**  said 
Aunt  Eleanor. 

"Let  us  watch  them,*'  said  John 
Mordaunt     "  /  can't  make  her  out." 

Ethel  had  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  conversation. 
She  was  talking  to  a  young  squire, 
on  the  other  side  of  her,  whom  she 
liked,  but  whom  she  had  to  bully  out 
of  the  folly  of  making  love  to  her. 
Aunt  Eleanor  and  young  John  Mor- 
daunt ate  and  watched  for  a  little 
time,  but  saw  only  what  Aunt  Eleanor 
had  rather  vividly  described — Roland 
undoubtedly  making  love,^and  both 
mother  and  daughter  repelling  it. 

Young  John  Mordaunt,  after  a 
time,  became  aware  that  one  of  the 
faces  on  his  right  was  so  far  thrust 
forward  as  to  engage  his  attention  ; 
looking  that  way,  he  saw  that  it  was 
his  father's.  He  at  once  drew  back, 
and  pulled  Aunt  Eleanor's  sleeve, 
"The  governor  is  looking  at  us," 
he  said,  and  by  watching  Aunt 
Eleanor,  he  learnt  a  lesson  in  carriage. 

With  her  cold,  calm  eyelids  sunk 
upon  her  eyes,  she  bent  a  little  for- 
v^iuxi,  and  by  a  slight  turn  of  her 
head,  which  no  one  could  notice  unless 
he  had  been  watching  her  intensely, 
let  Squire  Mordaunt  know  that  she 
understood  him.  Nothing  more  was 
necessary.  The  ladies,  shortly  after- 
wards, left  the  table,  and  some  one 
made  a  speech.  Eddy  came  and  sat 
by  John  Mordaunt,  and  wondered  why 
he|was  so  thoughtful.  John  Mordaunt 
was  revolving  these  things:  Had 
his  governor  ever  been  in  love  with 
Aunt  Eleanor?  If  not,  how  did  they 
understand  one  another  so  well.  If 
he  had  ever  been  in  love  with  her, 
why  the  dickens  didn't  he  marry  her  ? 
And,  if  he  had;  what  effect  would  it 
have  had  on  his,  John  Mordaunt's, 
prospects  ?  Which  last  thing  was  a 
matter  too  big  for  him. 

Roland  was  gone,  and  he  thought 
he  would  go  after  him;  wby»   he 


scarcely  knew.  Eddy  was  busy  taking 
the  best  flowers  from  the  vases,  poor 
little  man,  and  tying  them  up  into 
tiny  bouquets.  "  One  for  each  of  the 
girls,"  he  said  ;  "  they  would  be  with- 
ered by  to-morrow  if  they  were  left; 
and  each  of  them  is  a  drop  of  blood 
out  of  Macdingaway's  heart."  John 
Mordaunt,  a  ruminative  animal,  left 
the  assembled  squires  and  parsons 
over  their  wine  and  their  arguments, 
and  went  out  towards  the  conserva- 
tory. He  will  tell  you  to  this  day, 
that  the  last  thing  he  ever  heard  of 
the  old  time  was  his  dear  father's 
hoarse,  loud  voice,  saying,  "  I  deny 
it,  sir.  Those  who  speak  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  those  terms  are 
mere  Cockneys." 

He  went  into  the  conservatory,  and 
there  he  met  a  group  which  showed 
him  that  the  day  was  not  to  be  all 
holiday. 

Roland.  Seen  by  him  for  the  first  time 
in  furious  anger,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back  ;  tall,  splendid,  imperious ; 
just  at  this  moment,  terrible  to  stolid, 
good  John  Mordaunt;  Mrs.  Maynard, 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  but  with  her 
pretty  face  set  in  feline  determina- 
tion ;  and  Mary  Maynard  in  tears,  with 
her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

It  was  Roland's  turn  to  spe^Lk.  "  I 
ask  you  once  more,  madam,  if  this 
young  lady's  answer  is  dictated  by 
you  or  not  ?  " 

"You  asked  her  when  I  was  not 
by,  and  she  gave  you  her  answer," 
said  Mrs.  Maynard,  full  of  pluck, 
though  gasping  for  breath.  "You 
must  take  it,  sir." 

"Have  I  never  been  encouraged 
to  speak  to  her  as  I  spoke  just  now?" 
said  Roland. 

"  Never  for  one  instant,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard,  most  promptly,  growing 
paler  and  paler,  but,  to  do  the  woman 
justice,  exhibiting  enormous  courage. 
"Perhq)s  you  will  deny  that  I  nearly 
turned  you  out  of  my  house  at  jthe  be- 
ginning of  last  summer.  You  wpujid 
wish  to  deny  that?" 
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**  But  since  ?  "  said  Roland. 

*•  Let  us  have  a  finish  and  end  of 
it  sir.  My  son  has  married  a  beggar 
to-day,  my  daughter  shall  not  marry 
another  to-morrow." 

*'  Madam,"  said  Roland,  *'  I  cannot 
conceive  what  you  mean.*' 

"You  should  not  have  made  me 
lose  my  temper,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard ; 
"but  it  is  gone,  and  much  with  it. 
You  cannot  understand.  By  this 
sweet  marriage  of  to-day,  I  am  turned 
out  of  Maynaid's  Barton.  I  have  but 
little  provision,  and  I  want  provision, 
for  I  am  getting  old.  I  want  provi* 
sion  in  my  daughter's  house,  now  that 
my  son  has  cast  me  out" 

"Madam,  you  have  five  hun* 
dred  a-year,"  blundered  John  Mor- 
daunt 

"  Oh,  you  are  there,  arc  you  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Maynard ;  "  there  are  not  any 
more  of  you,  are  there  ?  Yes,  young 
Mordaunt  I  have  five  hundred  a-year, 
which  would  make  the  whole  of  Mas- 
ter Roland's  income,  under  certain 
circumstances.  By  the  way,  you  being 
there,  and  having  some  sort  of  ox-like 
memory  in  you  somewhere,  will  please 
to  remember  this — ^that  this  young 
lady's  refusal  was  dictated  by  me; 
and  that  we  wish  you  a  very  good 
afternoon." 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Maynard," 
said  Roland ;  "  you  have  only  con- 
firmed me  in  a  half-formed  plan. 
Mary,  darling,  good-bye.  She  won't 
have  it  you  see.  Mary,  my  little  dar- 
ling, come  here.  I  could  appeal  to 
your  brother  on  any  day  but  this ; 
but  I  won't  Mary,  your  mother  is  too 
much  for  you.  Come  here,  pretty 
little  love,  and  let  me  kiss  you." 

And  Mary  came,  and  lay  in  his 
arms  for  one  short  minute,  for  she  was 
as  fond  of  him  as  it  was  in  her  nature 
to  be  fond  of  anything.  And  her 
mother  let  her;  possibly,  because  John 
Mordaunt  faced  her  suddenly  to  the 
right-about  so  that  the  parting 
should  be  secret.  He  said,  after- 
wards, that  he  would  have  pitched 


her  into  the  flower-pots  if  she  had 
offered  to  look  on.  Mrs.  Maynard 
had  a  shrewd  idea  that  this  fate 
would  befall  herself,  and  so  she  kept 
quite  quiet ;  but  when  her  little  fool 
of  a  daughter  was  released,  and  came 
back  to  her,  she  let  her  spite  fly  out. 
Coarsely,  but  quite  to  the  purpose. 

"Now,"  she  said  to  Roland,  "you 
fool,  you  can  go  and  hang  after  Ethel ; 
you  blind  idiot" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to 
do,  madam,"  said  Roland.  "Good- 
bye, my  little  Mary;  good-bye^  my 
little  darling." 

So  the  two  young  men  went  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  John  Mordaunt 
said,  "  I  can't  make  you  out  I  never 
thought  you  were  a  tender,  sentimen- 
tal fellow  until  now." 

"  I  can't  make  myself  out"  said 
Roland.  "  In  what  follows,  remember 
me  at  my  best :  it  is  not  much  to  ask." 

They  were  in  time  to  see  off  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  when  thef 
were  gone,  Roland  got  together  Aunt 
Eleanor,  Ethel,  and  John  Mordaunt 
and  told  them  the  whole  story  of  his 
having  proposed  to  Mary  Maynard, 
and  of  his  refusal. 

Fiddlers..came,  and  they  danced. 
Roland  danced  with  Ethel,  and  told    | 
her  about  his  misfortune,  and  tallced    j 
strange  and  odd  talk  to  her,  princi-    , 
pally  on  this  theme,   <«that  classes    , 
could  not   understand   one  another 
till     they    thoroughly    intermixed." 
which  suited  Ethel's  Radicalism  won- 
derfully.   And  Roland  danced,  as  he 
rowed,   in    a   masterly  way.    Aunt 
Eleanor  came  down,  after  sitting  ^ 
tipne  with  her  brother,  and  sniffed  at 
them.     She  reported  her  brother  as 
much  better,   and  had  herself  dis- 
suaded him  from  coming  down  stairs.    > 
Mrs.  Evans  came  down  after  a  timer    i 
and  sat  smiling  at  the  dancers. 

But  at  midnight  a  cry  arose*  "  '^    ' 
bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to 
meet  him."    It  began  by  a  feeble 
wail  of  a  frightened  nurse  in  the  top- 
most corridor  of  the  house.  9ad  it 
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ended  in  the  silence  of  the  ball-room, 
suddenly  hushed.  Squire  Charles 
was  dead,  and  Roland  was  Lord  I 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

His  death  was  very  sudden.  The 
nurse  had  heard  the  very  slightest 
movement  in  his  bed,  and  coming  to 
him,  had  found  bim  quite  dead.  When 
the  house  was  still  as  death  itself, 
Roland  went  all  alone  and  looked  on 
death  for  the  first  time.  It  had  the 
effect  it  usually  has :  it  saddened  him 
and  ennobled  him. 

In  older,  wilder  times,  the  sight  of 
death  was  nothing ;  it  is  but  little 
now  in  war.  But  in  our  carefully 
gruarded  <lomestic  life,  the  sight  of 
death,  still  more  the  first  sight  of 
death,  has  its  full  value.  To  appre« 
ciate,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  fact 
of  all,  that  some  day  or  another  the 
body  most  familiar  to  us  will  be  stiff 
and  cold,  and  never  move  again,  but 
perish  into  the  earth,  is  an  era  in  a 
man's  life.  To  recognize,  for  the  first 
time,  the  inevitable ;  to  feel  that  the  face 
can  never  smile  more  which  laughed 
at  our  jest  but  yesterday;  to  realize 
the  wonderful  change  of  all  changesi 
makes  most  men  think  for  a  time. 
The  feeling  goes  off  after  a  few  times, 
but  the  first  time  generally  has  its 
full  effect.  On  Roland,  full  of  strange 
schemes  in  that  little-uttering  head 
of  his,  it  had  actually  more  than  its 
proper  effect 

He  had  asked  John  Mordaunt  to 
stay  by  him,  and  that  leal  soul  had 
stayed.  He  knew  where  Roland  was 
going  when  he  took  a  candle  from  the 
tables  and  he  knew  where  he  had 
been  when  Roland  came  silently  back, 
and  set  down  the  candle  once  more ; 
but  there  was  something  in  Roland's 
appearance  which  displeased  John 
Mordaunt. 

Roland  oertainly  looked  as  hand- 
some as  ever ;  his  personal  gifts  in 
this  matter  have  been  dwelt  on  before^ 


possibly  too  often.  But  it  seemed  f) 
honest  John  Mordaunt  that  the  face 
was  thinner,  more  pinched,  and  more 
narrow  than  he  had  ever  seen  it  be- 
fore, as  though  it  had  caught  some 
reflection  from  the  narrow,  pinched 
face  of  the  dead  man  who  had  put 
all  worldly  things  behind  him.  John 
Mordajunt  was  disquieted.  He  was 
not  a  silent  man  when  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  speak,  and  when  he  spoke 
(as  we  have  seen  before)  he  spoke  to 
the  purpose. 

"  Roland,  old  boy,"  he  said,  quietly, 
••though  everyone  who  has  known 
you  has  liked  you,  yet  I  know,  year 
after  year,  more  entirely  that  no  one 
has  ever  understood  you  ;  and  I  un- 
derstand you  less  than  ever  at  this 
moment." 

••As  how,  Horatio?"  said  Roland, 
very  quietly. 

•*A  good  name,  Hamlet,'*  said 
John  Mordaunt;  •'that  means  confi- 
dence. Come,  I  will  go  about  with 
you.  You  are  sorry — ^you  are  desper- 
ately sorry,  old  man !  Why  don't  you 
cry  ?    You  can  cry,  you  know." 

"  Yes ;  I  cried  when  I  lost  the  Greek 
prize.  I  can  cry  for  selfish  vexation 
and  wounded  vanity,  but  I  can't  cry 
now.  You  would  hardly  expect  a 
fellow  who  has  dropped  into  eight 
thousand  a  year  to  bellow  over  it, 
would  you  ?*• 

"  That  won't  dob  Roland.  Don't 
lie." 

••  I  suppose,  not,"  !laid  Roland.  •*! 
suppose,  if  you  thought  that  I  meant 
what  I  said,  you  would  have  seen  the 
last  of  me." 

"As  you  did  not  mean  it,  I  will 
say  yes." 

••Well,  you  will  see  the  last  of  me 
soon  ;  for  I  am  off  out  of  this." 

Not  one  word  would  John  Mor- 
daunt speak — not  one  assisting  sug- 
gestion would  he  make.  ''He  is 
going  to  tell  me  some  folly,  and  he 
will  do  it  better  if  he  is  left  alone." 
So  that  young  man  remained  silent. 

**I  am  sick  of  the  whole  business," 
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said  Roland  ;  *«  of  the  whole  business^ 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  am 
going  to  put  an  end  to  it  Yoo  shan't 
sit  there  like  an  image,  Johnny  ;  yon 
shall  answer  me.  Am  I  a  reticent 
young  man  ?  " 

"Most  eminently  so,"  said  John 
Mordaunt,  with  a  steady,  ox-like  face 
turned  on  him.  *'  If  3rou  come  to 
that,  a  deal  too  much  so.  /never 
could  make  you  out  :  there  is  a 
cobweb  in  your  brain  somewhere^ 
which  /  never  could  find.  What  foot 
do  you  halt  on  ^** 

••  Am  I  a  discreet  young  man  }^ 
asked  Roland,  "discreet  among  wo- 
men. I  mean  ;  for  I  am  a  most  bitter 
ass." 

The  thought  of  what  was  upstairs 
prevented  John  Mordaunt  from  laugh* 
ing ;  but  he  said — 

"  Your  discretion  is  so  notorious 
that  it  has  lost  you  friends." 

"Suppose,  then,"  said  Roland, 
"  that  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
made  a  most  thundering  and  Irretrie- 
vable fool  of  myself  about  a  woman." 

"  I  should  not  believe  it.  Oh,  you 
mean  that  little  doll  you  proposed  to 
to-day,  and  who  refused  you  at  her 
mother's  orders ;  I  only  say  you  are 
well  out  of  it  I  am  sorry  to  say  so 
much  of  the  sister  of  an  old  boat- 
mate  married  this  unhappy  night ; 
but  I  do  my  duty.     Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  don't  refer  to  her.  I  mean 
something  about  another  woman." 

"  Then  I  am  the  last  man  to  hear 
it,  old  fellow,"  said  John  Mordaunt 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  am  the 
last  man  to  listen  to  your  confessions. 
I  respect  your  grief  profoundly,  but 
I  cannot  help  asking  you  how,  with 
another  affair  on  hand,  you  could  have 
been  drawn  into  a  proposal,  even 
to  that  feeble  fool  Mary  Maynard  ?  " 

*<  I  have  not  got  one  word  to  say 
for  myself,"  said  Roland,  eagerly. 
"  I  have  not  got  one  single,  solitary 
word  to  say  for  myself.  Do  you 
mark  what  I  say,  Johnny  ?  "• 

"  I  mark  it" 


**  What  have  I  been  in  the  happy 
little  innocent  party  of  boys  from 
Gloucester,  who  have  rowed  togedser, 
swum  together,  learnt  together,  and 
squabbled  together?" 

«•  What  have  you  been  ! "  cried  old 
Mordaunt :  "the  tie  which  has  bound 
us  together— -our  solemn,  silent, 
glorious  old  Roland.  Have  we  ever 
wavered  in  faith  to  you  that  yoo 
should  distrust  us?  If  you  have 
erred,  Roland,  who  are  we  to  de- 
nounce you?  Why,  if  that  brother 
of  mine,  Jim,  were  to  waver  in  his 
allegiance  to  you,  I  don't  know  what 
I  would  do  to  him, — I  don't  upon 
my  word." 

"  So  you  think  of  me,  John  Mor- 
daunt ;  but  your  friendship  misleads 
you.  I  have  been  only  a  purist  and 
a  prig." 

"Come,"  said  John  Mordaunt, 
••  we  are  not  at  the  Union,  you  know. 
Take  a  bit  of  advice  from  a  fooL 
If  you  have  done  any  girl  wrong; 
do  her  what  right  you  can ;  many 
her.  Coming  from  me,  of  all  men, 
that  is  honest  counsel,  Roland.  Two 
wrongs  don't  make  a  right  any  more 
than  two  and  two  make  five,  "^cf^t 
listen  to  me,  old  fellow.  Consult 
your  Aunt  Eleanor,  and  see  if  she 
does  not  confirm  me.  I  am  fearfully 
sorry  about  it  because  I  had  dreamt 
that  some  day  we  might  have  been 
more  like  brothers  than  we  are  ;  and 
I  cannot  believe  this  even  now.  | 
Why,  Jim  or  I,  or  Ethel,  would  have  | 
gone  to  the  stake  for  your  honour. 
If  you  say  it  is  so,  it  is:  but  it  is  a 
bitter  thing  for  me  to  hear.  Don't  let 
Ethel  hear  of  it  Roland."  he  added 
suddenly.  "  Don't  let  hir  guess  that 
you  are  false  and  dishonoured." 

Roland  actually  laughed.  "  Yofl 
are  all  abroad,  old  man;  you  are 
scarcely  wise  in  advising  me  to  marry 
a  woman  who  has  proved  herself 
unworthy  of  marriage.  Do  J^" 
believe  that  I  would  have  kissed 
your  sister  to-day  if  I  were  di^ 
honoured    with     another    woman  f 
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With  regard  to  your  argument  of 
tvn)  and  two  always  making  four, 
some  Cambridge  men  declare  that 
iwhen  numbers  get  into  their  higher 
powers,  two  and  two  do  not  make 
four,  but  five;  which  causes  them 
to  deduce  an  alignment  against  the 
immortality  of  the  souL" 

'*  By  what  process,  in  the  name  of 
g^oodness?"  said  John,  buckling  on 
his  armour  of  Oxford  predsionism  in 
a  moment. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
Roland.  "  The  benighted  souls  don't 
learn  their  logic,  you  know.  They  con- 
fine their  attention  to  mathematics, 
of  which  we  know  nothing." 

John  Mordaunt  was  pleased  at  the 
turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 
He  might  amuse  Roland  :  and  Ro- 
land looked  dangerous. 

'*  They  and  their  mathematics  ! 
Well  and  good.  Give  me  my  logic 
Give  me  one  immovable  axiom ; 
say  like  one  of  Euclid's,  '  A  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  way  you  can  go 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho;'  or, 
'  A  point  is  no  bigger  than  a  foot- 
less stocking  without  any  leg.'  Give 
me  an  axiom  like  that,  and  let  me 
work  it  down  logically.  Why,  theo- 
logy all  depends  on  the  original  sound- 
ness of  the  proposition." 

"Of  what  proposition?"  asked 
Roland. 

John  Mordaunt  gave  him  one — 
one  in  which  most  believe.  But 
when  Roland  Said,  "  Is  that  an 
axiom,  then,  and  does  all  theology 
rest  on  that  ? "  Mordaunt  saw,  with 
the  deepest  concern,  that  it  was  an 
axiom  no  longer  with  Roland. 

"  His  faith  is  gone,"  he  thought ; 
"  and  he  will  never  get  on  without 
one.  At  least,  I  don't  know.  Some 
do  and  some  don't.  I  thought  he 
was  what  the  provost  called  'sound.' 
I  am  all  abroad  about  him  now. 
Where  is  the  row?  Is  it  in  his 
politics  ?     Let  me  see." 

'<  I  say,  Roland,  you  had  better  go 
to  bed." 


**  I  can't  sleep.  Let  us  talk.  Do 
you  mind  ?  " 

"  I  will  talk  till  cock-crow  to  please 
you  and  myself.  I  wish  we  were  at 
Balaclava  now — at  least,  one  of  the 
four  of  us." 

"I  wish  one  of  us  was,  meaning 
myself"  said  Roland. 

•*  I  wish  we  all  four  were,  with 
Eddy  steering.  We  would  take  the 
old  four  in  past  Fort  Constantine,  and 
they  should  never  hit  us  till  we  ran 
her  ashore  in  the  careening  harbour." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  old  friend. 
All  that  is  past.  Still  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  had  my  hand  in  this 
business.  I'll  have  it  in  the  next,  if 
it  is  only  to  carry  a  pair  of  colours. 
They  should  have  swarmed  into 
Balaclava  at  once,  man — the  British 
alone,  I  mean — and  have  let  the  French 
cut  off  the  Russian  retreat  at  Perekop, 
But  what  can  you  hope  from  a  mise- 
rable country  like  this,'  which  last 
swept  away  its  cobwebs  in  its  last 
real  revolution  two  hundred  years  ago? 
The  blessed  and  ever  glorious  French 
Revolution  swept  most  cobwebs  out 
of  French  eyes.  They  at  least  can 
produce  generals  —  our  old-world 
system  cannot." 

"  India,  old  man  I  "  said  John  Mor- 
daunt.    "  Don't  be  foolish." 

'*  India,  I  grant  you,"  said  Roland. 
"Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  list  of 
our  more  famous  generals  in  that  pro- 
vince, now  employed  in  the  Crimea?" 

This  was  certainly  a  '« hit "  for 
John  Mordaunt ;  but  he  returned  to 
the  charge.  *'Y6u  don't  speak  up 
for  the  French  Revolution,  old  fellow?'' 

Roland  said,  "I  do.  It  is  the 
finest  thing  that  ever  happened  in 
Europe.  Some  of  them  went  further 
than  I  should  be  inclined  to  go  now 
Marat  erred  in  intense  love  of  his 
species ;  Robespierre  erred  in  his 
Puritanism ;  Danton  in  wordy  ferocity. 
Carrier  should  never  have  been  sent 
to  Nantes;  he  committed  errors 
there,  and  was  a  drunkard.  Camille 
Desmoulins  was  a  perfect  fool ;  but 
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we  exist  by  these  men's  deeds,  and  yet 
we  spit  when  we  mention  them  V* 

"  But,  Roland/'  said  John  Mor- 
daunt,  "all  this  infernal  nonsense 
about  St.  Just " 

'*I  did  not  mention  him  at  all,** 
said  Roland,  *'  you  mentioned  him  ; 
it  was  you  who  brought  the  name  of 
that  Antinous  of  the  Revolution  into 
the  discussion.  I  suppose  you  will 
charge  his  beauty  against  him  next. 
His  hand  is  red;  but  was  DaWd's 
pure  ?  Marat  slew ;  but  what  did 
Joshua?" 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
fantastic  balderdash,  Roland  ?  " 

"  /  don't  know.  I  am  sick  of  my 
life,  and  for  no  reason — at  least  for  no 
reason  which  these  wretched  Philis- 
tines can  give  me.  I  have  always 
had  everything  which  could  make 
life  beautiful  since  I  was  a  child  ;  and 
I  am  sick  of  it  What  is  before  me  ? 
The  schools  ?  Bah  !  A  double-first 
and  the  compliments  due  to  the 
honour  of  my  college.  And  then  to 
drop  back  on  my  position  as  a  country 
gentleman?  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
utterly  sick  of,  and  that  I  utterly 
loathe,  my  whole  future  career. 
From  this  moment  I  gave  it  up. 
For  me  to  drop  back  on  to  Oxfonl 
honours  and  turnips — I'll  have  none 
of  it.  Vive  la  Revolution  1  I  am  for 
India." 

"  Ho  I "  said  old  Mordaunt  "  You 
are  going  to  neglect  the  esUte  which 
God  has  given  into  your  hands,  to  go 
a  swash-bucklering  among  half-armed 
natives,  are  you  ?" 

"  I  suppose  that  is  about  it»  put 
your  way,"  said  Roland. 

"And  about  Marat  now?"  said 
John  Mordaunt  "  I  think  you  said 
that  he  proposed  his  thirty  thousand 
assassinations  on  the  ground  of  his 
intense  love  for  his  species  ?  " 

Rowland  said,  "  You  are  travelling 

out  of  the  record,  Johnny ;  you  don't 

know  everything.     I  will  lie  down 

here  and  go  to  sleep." 

And  he  went  to  sleep,  and  honest 


John  Mordaunt  watched  him,  and 
said,  from  time  to  time^  "Poor lad! 
and  so  he  has  broken  out  just  like 
Jimmy.  You  never  know  what  is  io 
them.  It  is  the  Norse  blood.  I  won- 
der when  this  unreasoning  Berseric 
strain  in  it  will  be  bred  out,  and  we 
shall  have  peace  \  It  only  comes  in 
now  when  the  world  gets  between 
them  and  their  women.  But  fancy 
Roland  going  Berserk  1  I  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  that" 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 
Tkb  funeral  was  over  a  wedc;  and 
Roland  was  in  possession,  de  jure 
not  difacto^  for  Roland  was  in  Loo- 
don,  and  had  not  left  his  address. 

This  was  extremely  tiresome ;  be- 
cause all  sorts  of  things  had  to  be 
done  which  could  pot  be  done  with- 
out him  :  the  will  had  to  be  proved 
among  other  things,  for  which  Ro- 
land was  necessary.  Mrs.  Evans* 
being  in  a  state  of  imbecile  grief. 
was  of  no  use  whatever.  The  family 
solicitor  took  the  will  over  to  Aunt 
Eleanor,  at  Pulverbatch,  and  asked 
her  advice  as  to  what  they  were  to 
do^  no  answer  being  procurable  from 
Roland.  Aunt  Eleanor  told  them  it 
was  no  business  of  hers,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  they  would  take  after 
their  drive.  Roland's  actions  were 
becoming  very  eccentric.  The  soli- 
citors asked,  "Could  she  give  them 
Roland's  address?"  and  she  answered, 
"Lord  bless  you,  na"  And  the 
solicitors  departed* 

Aunt  Eleanor  had  her  trusty  ally, 
Ethel  Mordaunt,  vath  her,  and  she 
told  to  her  a  deal  more  than  she  told 
to  the  solicitors. 

These  two,  so  singularly  alike  in 
character,  but  so  far  removed  from 
one  another  in  years,  sat  before  the 
fire,  in  Eleanor  Evans's  room,  at  Pul- 
verbatch, and  Ethel  knew  that  Aunt 
Eleanor  was  going  to  tell  something; 
because  she  was  so  very  cross. 

No  woman  ever  lived  who  could 
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keep  a  secret  better  than  Aunt  Elea- 
nor. She  loved  it ;  but  the  effect  of 
her  parting  with  it  was  to  make  her 
very  cross.  A  lady  who  gives  away 
a  diamond  is  apt  to  be  cross  after 
she  has  done  so»  and  even  before. 
Ethel  knew  that  she  was  going  to 
hear  something  the  moment  that  Aunt 
Eleanor  said — 

"  Get  some  wine  and  water,  child« 
and  let  us  go  to  bed.  Don't  sit  there 
looking  so  ridiculously  handsome. 
What  have  you  done  with  your  beauty, 
child  ?  It  is  a  gift.  Have  you  done 
anything  with  it  ?  if  so,  what  ?" 

*'  Much  the  same  as  you  have  done 
with  yours,  Miss  Evans,"  answered 
Ethel.     "Nothing." 

"  That  is  pert ;  don't  be  pert 
Eddy  is  pert ;  but  I  allow  him  liber- 
ties which  I  should  never  dream  of 
allowing  to  you.  Did  you  ever  get  it 
into  your  head  that  you  were  a  great 
fool  r 

"  I  have  thought  so  for  a  longtime ; 
and  have  thought  that,  in  spite  of  all 
you  have  said  to  me,  that  you  en- 
couraged me  more  in  my  folly  than 
.  any  one  else." 

"Arc  you  going  to  give  up  your 
folly  r 

"  No>  Miss  Evans.  There  are  some 
follies  which  we  cannot  give  up.  I 
suppose  that  you  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  anything  of  mine.  You 
have  never  betrayed  me  ?" 

"  Child,  child !  you  have  betrayed 
yourself  a  hundred  times.  Child, 
where  is  the  curl  of  his,  which  poor 
Jim  cut  from  his  head,  and  sent  to 
you  in  a  letter  ?  Where  is  that  curl  ?" 

"  It  is  in  my  desk.  Has  Jim  be- 
trayed me  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  only  you  told  me 
the  whole  business  yourself,  you  know. 
You  really  should  remember.  Do  you 
love  him  still  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Evans." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  cares  twopence 
for  you,  you  know,"  said  Aunt  Elea- 
nor. "  If  I  thought  he  did,  I'd  say 
so;  but  I  don't  think  it*  and  so  I 


'  won't  say  it ;  and  you  are  well  out  of 
it  Lord  help  that  man's  wifc^  if  she 
didn't  do  what  he  told  her  I" 

"Roland  is  veiy  gentle^"  said 
Ethel. 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  but  he  has  a  ter- 
rible quali^,  that  of  silence.  He  can 
hold  his  tongue  for  days  and  days 
together ;  and  that  quality  will  mad- 
den a  high-spirited  woman  into 
either  utter  submission  or  furious 
rebellion  ;  it  is  a  toss-up  which." 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  said  Ethel,  only  half 
understanding  her. 

"  Yes,  it  is  so^"  said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
sharply;  "you  can't  understand,  of 
course.  No  one  ever  believed  you 
could  ;  but  Eddy  can.  Hi  told  me 
of  it  first ;  Eddy  says  that  when 
they  are  in  for  one  of  those  idiotic 
boat-races,  he  never  knows  Roland's 
tactics  until  they  are  off,  and  then  he 
forbids  Eddy  to  speak,  unless  under 
orders.  And  again,  here  is  a  letter 
from  a  leading  Oxford  Don,  about 
him  :  <  Dearest  Eleanor,'  tCimporti^ 
that  is  all  faqon  de  parlsr,  you  know. 
•Your  Eddy  is — *  much  he  knows 
Eddy !  '  your  Roland  is  more  incom- 
prehensible than  when  Kennedy  sent 
him  up :  there  is  some  twist  in  his 
brain,  with  all  his  reticence  and  dis- 
cretion.' So  there  is  in  Allan  Gray's^'* 
added  Aunt  Eleanor,  rubbing  her  nose 
with  the  letter. 

"  Do  you  correspond  with  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's?"  asked  Ethel. 

"  Yes»  miss,  I  do,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  "  and  he  was  in  love  with 
me  once,  and  I  am  in  love  with  him 
now.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
for  instance?" 

Ethel  had  nothing  to  say  on  this 
subject;  but  for  want  of  something  to 
say,  she  said  that  she  seemed,  from 
Aunt  Eleanor's  description,  to  have 
had  a  happy  escape  from  Roland. 

"I  don't  know  about  that"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor  ;  "  no  man  is  worth  a 
hang  if  he  has  not  a  cobweb  in  his 
brain  which  makes  him  do  some- 
thing.    Roland  has>  and  you  have 
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not     I  dogbt  whether  you  are  worthy 
of  RoUnd,  do  you  know  ?" 

<'  Has  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's  a 
cobweb  in  his  braini  Miss  Evans  ?** 
asked  Ethel. 

**  He  is  an  old  man,  and  I  am  an 
old  woman,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
marry/'  said  Aunt  Eleanor.  <*  Don't 
be  pert,  and  exchange  shots,  and  I 
will  tell  you  something.  Roland  is 
mad.  Roland  is  madder  than  all  the 
hatters  at  Lincoln  and  Bennett's.  He 
is  in  one  of  his  moods — one  of  those 
moods  in  which  he  has  won  his  boat- 
races.  Ethel,  the  succession  to  the 
property  will  be  disputed,  and  he 
won't  even  send  his  address  to  his 
solicitors." 

*<  His  succession  disputed  1"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  Aye,"  said  Miss  Evans,  "  and 
warmly  too.  Your  father  has  been  with 
me  to-day,  and  has  accused  me  of 
lying,  which  I  never  did.  I  told  him, 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  truth  at  the 
time,  that  the  claim  was  the  old 
claim,  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
from  it  He  does  not  like  the  look  of 
matters  at  all,  and  he  says  that,  un- 
less we  can  move  Roland  from  his 
donkey  mood,  everything  will  go 
seriously  wrong.  And  the  solicitors 
have  been  here  with  the  provisions  of 
your  father's  will.  Why,  I  have  de- 
nounced them  to  him  as  idiotic  for 
this  ten  years,  and  he  promised  to 
alter  them,  but  he  has  not  done  so. 
Your  father,  Mordaunt  says  the 
estate  won't  carry  the  lawyer's  ex- 
penses, if  Roland  don't  move.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  succession  case 
ever  known." 

•*  But  who  claims  Roland's  estates," 
asked  Ethel. 

*'One  Allan  Gray,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  rubbing  her  nose, 

"Allan  Gray!"  said  Ethel,  •'  I  never 
heard  of  him.  And  who  are  the 
witnesses  to  his  claim?" 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  one," 
said  Miss  Evans.  <*  Old  Mother  Gray 
and  Myrtle  are  others.    The  case  is 


strong.     Your  father  says  that  it  is  i 
lie  from  beginning  to  end — ^but  yoor      { 
father  is  your  father." 

'•Will  Roland  be  left  a  beggar?" 
asked  EtheL 

"I  don't  know  about  beggars," 
said  Miss  Evans.  "  He  won't  haTe 
any  money." 

"  What  a  splendid  thing  that  will 
be  for  him!"  said  EtheL  ••Whyitwill 
be  the  making  of  him." 

"Wants  making,  does  he?" said 
Aunt  Eleanor.  *•  Well,  perhaps  he 
does  ;  as  for  being  a  beggar,  he  don't 
come  of  a  begging  sort.  He  shan't 
want  money  though,  even  if  I  hare 
to  rob  Eddy.  But  Eddy  shall  give 
it  to  him.  I  don't  approve  of  Roland, 
myself,  I  allow.  And  not  for  all  the 
Rolands  on  earth  shall  Eddy  be  one 
penny  the  poorer.  I  will  work  more 
into  pigs,  my  dear,  if  things  go  wrong 
with  Roland.  I  hate  pigs^  but  they 
pay.  I  will  work  into  the  pig  business 
to  make  it  up  to  Eddy,  if  things  go 
wrong  with  Roland.  Eddy  shan't  J 
suffer  in  any  way." 

"  How  you  love  Eddy ! "  said  Ethel, 
in  a  wondering  way.  i 

*'  You  must  love  something;  and  I  ' 
love  him,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  sud- 
denly. '<  I  have  stores  of  suppressed 
love  in  my  heart  and  I  have  given 
all  that  I  could  spare  from  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  from  you,  and  from 
your  brother  John  Mordaunt,  to 
Eddy.  And  I  promise  you  that  there 
is  precious  little  left  for  you  three  to 
divide  among  you." 

And  so  there  comes  before  one. 
dimly  seen  in  the  distance,  the  figure 
of  a  woman  who  has  cast  herself 
groaning  against  a  wall,  and  there 
has  fallen  in  a  heap  in  the  comer. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
That  Roland  behaved  like  a  fool  I 
do  not  deny.  Had  he  made  such  « 
fool  of  himself  at  thirty,  he  would 
not  have  been  worth  writing  about 
But  he  was  only  twenty-one. 
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In  looking  for  a  precedent  for  his 
remarkable  conduct,  just  look  at.3rour 
own  conduct  when  you  were  twenty* 
one.  Did  you  not  do  things  then 
which  you  would  not  do  now  ?  Did 
you  not  do  generous  and  carelessly 
foolish  things  which  you  would  not 
do  now  ?  Why  I  who  speak  know 
well  a  man  with  an  estate  of  eight 
thousand  a  year — a  shrewd  sensible 
fellow  enough  in  most  things,  yet  a 
man  who  is  not  given  to  spend  money 
on  himself;  who  has  crippled  himself 
for  the  best  part  of  his  life  by  an  act 
of  careless  fantastic  generosity,  wilder 
in  one  way  than  Roland's.  In  the 
Australian  madness  of  1852,  how 
many  men  do  I  know  who,  sick  of 
things  here,  gave  up  safe  positions  in 
England  out  of  the  pure  old  Eng- 
lish spirit  of  adventure.  How  many  ? 
as  many  as  were  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
lovers. 

I  am  only  contending  for  the  fact 
that  I  could  give  the  names  of  at 
least  a  dozen  men  who  at  an  early  age 
made  as  great  fools  of  themselves  as 
Roland.  I  am  not  excusing  him  ;  I 
am  excusing  myself  from  a  charge  of 
improbability.  Roland  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary young  man.  If  he  had 
not  been,  we  would  not  have  told  this 
story,  but  another. 

He  was  sick  of  it  alL  He  had 
looked  at  it  all,  and  it  seemed  that 
there  was  not  one  spark  of  truth  in  it, 
from  beginning  to  end.  His  qualities 
were,  a  sharp  clear  brain,  a  powerful, 
well-ordered  body,  and  a  never-ceasing 
longing  for  excitement  and  power  over 
his  fellows.  As  silent  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  fox,  but  with  all  the  large- 
heartedness  of  the  dog  :  the  animal 
who  cannot  be  taught  class-distinc- 
tions. He  had  been  often  excited  by 
his  lather's  army  stories;  they  had 
warmed  an  enthusiasm  which  needed 
no  warming;  and  he  had  tried  to 
reduce  them  to  practice  by  boat- 
racing.  When  he  won  the  University 
sculls  he  thought  himself  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  any  who  fought  at  Waterloo. 


But  all  this  was  insufficient  for  him, 
and  his  future  was  fairly  before  him 
now.  He  hated  it.  And  the  man 
who  had  made  him  hate  it  worse 
than  any  one»  was  little  Sir  Jasper 
Meredith. 

It  was  not  in  one,  or  in  two,  or  in 
three  dozen  conversations,  that  that 
shrewd  little  cripple  contrived  to  dis- 
gust Roland  with  his  future  career. 
Nevertheless  he  was  the  man  who  had 
the  principal  hand  in  doing  it.  Don't 
dedicate  your  son  to  any  particular 
career,  if  there  is  any  go  in  him  at  all. 
I  once  saw  a  boy  of  twelve  come  into 
a  roomful  of  ladies,  and  I  heard  his 
mother  say,  <*  There  comes  another 
young  clergyman."  Whereupon  the 
ladies  rejoiced  and  fal-lalled ;  but 
from  that  moment  the  boy's  fate  was 
sealed  :  he  would  die  sooner  than  be 
a  parson.  I  am  only  speaking  of  a 
fact  which  I  think  typical.  English 
and  American  lads  of  tnettle  and  use 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
posed of  without  their  own  will. 
Lads  without  mettle  will  allow  this 
liberty  to  be  taken  with  them — ^which 
accounts  for  a  particular  kind  of 
curate ;  and  furthermore,  to  carry 
out  the  argument,  for  a  particular  kind 
of  barrister,  the  caricatured  Buzfuz. 

Sir  Jasper  Meredith  had  a  very 
strong  love,  an  almost  feminine  love, 
for  Roland.  Roland  was  in  a  way 
his  god.  The  little  man  could  take 
no  physical  effort,  and  had  a  large 
brain,  and  so  he  used  to  lie  and  dream. 
And  he  used  to  lie  and  dream  of  all 
he  would  do  if  he  were  Roland  ;  and 
moreover,  what  he  would  not  do  if  he 
were  Roland.  And  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Roland  was  wasting 
his  energies  by  this  ridiculous  boat- 
racing,  and  put  the  matter  before  him 
several  dozens  of  times ;  which  was 
one  matter ;  but  he  proposed  Roland's 
career  for  him,  which  was  quite 
another. 

"  My  career!"  said  Roland  to  him. 
« A  brave  one  for  a  man  like  me  I 
Jasper,  you  are  silly.    Schools,  you 
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say.  I  could  do  well  there — and 
then  ?  Look  at "  (sapply  the  name  for 
yourself).  "  Landlord  ?  Why  any  one 
could  be  thai.  Magistrate?  Man, 
my  temper  is  not  sufficiently  good, 
and  my  prejudices  are  too  strong.  I 
should  convict  every  poacher,  and  let 
off  every  thief.  Chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions?  My  dear  man,  I  should 
say  to  the  grand  jury,  *  Get  your  idiotic 
business  over  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
let  us  get  out  of  this.'  And  to  the 
petty  jury,  'You  boxful  of  thunder- 
ing idiots,  if  you  sit  there  in  a  row 
after  your  last  verdict,  I'll  shy  some- 
thing at  you  ;'  and  that  wouldn't  do> 
you  know.  I  don't  rank  the  intelli- 
gence of  my  countrymen  high.  Then 
again,  Jasper,  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  am  a  loose  bird  with  my  mo- 
ney; but  four  thousand  pounds,  you 
know.  If  the  dear  old  dad  would 
tell  us  what  he  spent,  it  would  be 
nigh  twelve  thousand  pounds.  You 
did  not  know  your  father,  did  you  ?*' 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Jasper. 

"Nor  mother?  Then  you  don't 
know  what  it  is.** 

"  You  mean  their  death?" 

"No.Idon't,"8aidSirJasper.  "You 
come  into  eight  thousand  a  year  when 
your  father  dies." 

"  And  I'd  give  it  up  to-morrow  to 
keep  him  alive,"  said  Roland.  ''There 
is  no  company  like  my  father's.  He 
is  a  true-bom  Radical." 

By  which  it  may  be  seen  that  at 
this  time  Roland  was  as  good  a  Ra- 
dical as  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  no  better  Radical  than  Roland. 
Mr.  Bright  was  Conservative  compared 
to  him.  He  had  asked  himself  the 
question  which  all  young  men  of  any 
go  ask  themselves.  *<  What  is  it  all 
about  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?"  And 
he  had  answered  to  himself  that  it 
was  all  words,  and  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. 

And  moreover,  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  love^  which  made  a  great 
difference.  Men  who  have  met  with 
disappointment  in  that  line^  tell  us 


that  it  plays  the  mischief  with  a 
fellow.  Or  to  put  it  in  loose  sci- 
entific language  (which  is  always  the 
best  method),  that  it  superinduces 
a  phase  of  the  Epithumia,  always 
underlying,  and  to  some  extent  in- 
fluencing, the  action  of  the  Thumos, 
and  in  an  extreme  case  that  of  the 
Logos.  This  being  an  extreme  case. 
Roland's  Logos  was  actually  affected. 
His  Thumos,  or  simply  intellectual 
part  told  him  that  Mary  Maynard 
was  a  fool,  and  that  he  was  another. 
His  Epithumia,  or  sentimental  part, 
told  him  that  he  was  very  fond  of  her, 
and  that  he  would  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self for  her ;  and  so  his  Logos  was 
affected,  and  he  set  to  work  to  do  so ; 
and  succeeded. 

One  is  very  sorry  about  poor  Ro- 
land's Logos  getting  affected  in  this 
manner.  It  merely  means  that  he 
lost  his  temper  and  made  an  ass  of 
himself  The  only  thing  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to,  is,  that  men 
like  Roland,  when  they  lose  their 
temper,  are  a  long  while  before  they 
find  it  again.  Perhaps  reasonable 
beings  will  understand  Roland's  posi- 
tion better  by  my  saying  this.  He 
had  succeeded  in  everything,  in  this 
too,  and  now  was  thrown  overboard 
by  a  girl  whom  he  half  despised,  but 
sentimentally  loved.  And  thus  he 
made  a  fool  of  himself.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  he  made  a  very  discreet, 
decorous,  high-minded,  self-sacrific- 
ing fool  of  himself;  made  himself  as 
great  a  fool  as  Bayard,  Sidney,  or 
Willoughby.  I  only  want  you  to  believe 
that  his  folly  is  probable. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

Eastward  !  The  dear  old  man  of 
Waterloo  was  dead,  and  his  voice  was 
to  be  heard  no  more  for  ever  by  the 
son  who  loved  him  so  welL 

Was  he  sorry?  He  was  deeply 
sorry  ;  but  beneath  his  sorrow  there 
was  a  depth  of  gladness  immeasur- 
able    Roland  was  his  own  master : 
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no  one  had  the  right  to  advise  and 
direct  him  now.  A  son  of  freedom 
was  now  free,  and  felt  the  blood 
moving  in  his  veins.  His  step  was 
taken,  and  he  was  going  to  dispense 
with  all  vain  babble  which  might 
defeat  the  carrying  out  of  his  object. 
Is  he  the  first  fool  that  has  cast  all  to 
the  winds  for  a  fancy  ?  Did  not  one 
poor  boy  slink  into  a  dishonoured 
grave  only  yesterday  ?  But  from  the 
ruin  of  no  such  quest  as  Roland's. 

Roland  was  in  London,  and  had 
not  yet  been  home.  At  ten  o'clock 
one  morning  he  was  shown  into  a 
somewhat  dingy  anteroom,  where 
there  were  many  strange  men  waiting, 
almost  all  in  uniform,  few  of  whom 
seemed  to  know  one  another,  but  who 
were  all  lounging  about,  and,  as  many 
as  could  manage*  looking  out  of 
window. 

They  seemed  very  restless  and  idle, 
and  were  mostly  in  complexion  blonde. 
Roland  sat  modestly  down  near  the 
door  and  looked  at  them.  He  said 
to  himself,  "  They  are  a  class  ;  they 
want  individuality."  As  a  genersd 
remark  this  was  certainly  true.  Still 
there  were  exceptions.  He  selected 
one  in  an  instant  from  among  these 
brave  lads,  $0  soon  to  be  gathered  in 
the  harvest  of  death.  Roland  said 
the  other  day  that  he  must  be  a  bom 
general  to  have  selected  that  man  as 
a  good  officer  the  first  moment  he 
saw  him. 

He  was  a  small  man,  with  rather  a 
long  nose,  and  very  keen  grey  eyes — 
eyes  out  of  which  looked  diligence 
and  persistent  duty.  Roland  looked 
on  him  first  because  he  was  unlike 
the  usual  style  of  British  officers,  and 
Roland  thought  that,  had  he  not  been 
in  uniform,  he  would  have  looked 
mean.  Two  or  three  friends  of  his 
got  him  to  strip  to  the  waist  a  few 
years  afterwards;  he  did  not  look  mean 
then,  with  twenty-eight  sword-cuts  on 
him,  and  probably  the  best-won 
Victoria  Cross  ever  given  hanging  on 
his  coat  when  he  put  it  on  again. 


This  man  stood  to  be  slashed  almost 
to  death  because  he  would  not  leave 
a  common  soldier. 

The  next  man  who  took  his  eye 
was  a  gigantic  cavalry  officer,  with 
three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  frip- 
peries upon  him,  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  had  found 
two  men  whom  he  knew.  This  officer 
gave  intense  delight  to  Roland.  At 
last  he  had  seen  a  Plunger.  And  this 
Plunger  actually  said  *<  Haw!"  before, 
as  Roland  put  it,  he  went  into  the 
major  term  of  his  syllogism.  He 
was  the  only  cavalry  officer  whom 
Roland  ever  met  who  used  that  strange 
interjection.  My  experience,  smaller 
than  Roland's,  confirms  this.  I  have 
heard  a  cavalry  officer  say,  "  Hum  ! 
Haw  !  Damme  1"  on  the  stage.  But 
not  off  it. 

This  tremendously  great  man  stood 
talking  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
two  other  officers.  There  must  have 
been  some  argument  before  the  time 
Roland  came  in,  for  the  first  he  heard 
of  it  was  the  cavalry  officer  re-opening 
the  previous  case,  by  saying — 

"Haw!" 
Now  I  shall  hear  a  real  Plunger," 
said  Roland,  and  he  listened  intently. 

"Haw  I  You  put  it  so,"  said  the 
Plunger.  "  I  on  my  part  put  in  this 
manner.  I  saw  that  man  (married, 
you  understand)  walking  with  a  com- 
mon woman  in  the  streets  :  and  I  did 
my  best  to  get  him  kicked  out.  And 
I  got  him  kicked  out" 

"  But  as  father  of  the  regiment,  you 
should  have  given  him  more  hearing," 
said  a  meek  little  officer  who  was 
talking  to  him. 

"Sir,  as  father  of  the  regiment,  I 
got  him  kicked  out.  I  would  have 
kicked  my  own  son  out  of  doors  for 
such  a  thing,  had  one  of  my  sons 
been  capable  of  it.  I  am  not  merely 
father  of  my  officers,  I  am  father  of 
my  men.  And  my  men  would  neither 
follow  us  nor  respect  us,  if  we  saw 
such  things  done  and  made  no 
Sign. 


no 
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•*  It  was  a  little  irregular,  was  it 
not?" 

"Yes,  sir,"s^d  the  great  Plunger; 
"  I  doubt  it  was.  I  doubt  that  the 
irregularity  of  that  court-martial 
means  (to  me)  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  They  will  take  the  regiment 
from  me,  but  my  men  will  remember 
that  I  only  tried  to  prevent  their  being 
commanded  by  a  scoundrel.*' 

*'But  it  was  irregular,"  said  the 
little  officer. 

"  It  was,"  said  the  dragoon,  '<  and 
I  must  pay  the  piper.  If  he  had 
not  been  married,  I  would  never 
have  said  a  word.  But  it  is  as  it  is. 
I  won't  demoralize  the  regiment  by 
having  married  officers  degrading 
their  order  in  this  way.  I  am  not 
clever,,  like  you,  sir,  but  I  see  that 
unless  some  moral  tone  is  kept  up 
among  the  married  officers,  our  re- 
giment, any  regiment,  will  go  to  the 
devil.  Let  Mike  O'Dowd  take  my 
boys  into  action  next  time.  He  is  a 
better  man  than  ever  I  was." 

And  Roland  said -^"  I  like  this. 
This  will  do.  These  are  men."  Ro- 
land had  brought  his  silly  boat* 
facing  to  a  strange  school.  If  he  had 
wanted  to  attend  to  his  interests,  he 
had  better  have  been  far  away.  If 
he  had  wanted  to  join  himself  to  the 
heart  of  a  great  nation,  in  her  dead- 
liest, darkest  hour»  he  was  in  the  right 
place. 

He  sat  near  the  door  all  alone,  and. 
watched.  A  slight,  very  handsome 
man  came,  and  found  the  great  ca- 
valry officer.  This  man  also  was 
nouceable,  very  noticeable  indeed  in 
a  military  way,  for  he  had  seen  an 
objectionable  Russian  battery,  which 
was  playing  mischief  with  our  people, 
and  some  one  said  that  it  ought  to 
be  taken ;  and  the  young  man  said 
that  he  would  take  it  if  three  would 
follow  himib  And  three  followed 
him,  but  he  missed  them,  and  thought 
they  had  gone  back ;  and  so  leaped 
into  the  battery  alone,  shooting 
light    and    left  with    his   revolver. 


believing  that  the  bonny  broad  acres 
were  gone  to  his  cousin  for  evermore. 
But  no.  His  men  were  with  him, 
and  the  good  young  gentleman  wears 
his  cross  at  his  button-hole  to  this 
day. 

«•  What  a  pretty  fellow  yon  are  !"" 
thought  Roland,  who  was  a  prettier 
fellow  than  he.  •<  I  like  this."  Roland, 
looking  more  closely,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  V.C.  was  as 
pretty  a  fellow  as  he  had  ever  seen. 
Only  there  came  in  a  prettier  one. 

A  tall  and  solemn  youn^  man, 
with  a  black  beard,  a  very  deliberate 
young  man,  who  knew  his  own  mmd. 
The  young  man,  seeing  before  him  a 
perfect  flower-garden  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  geranium  and  calceolaria,  turned 
to  Roland,  sitting  near  the  door,  and 
bending  down  his  well-turned  head — 

"  Are  you  the  clerk  ?" 

«Nok"  said  Roland,  behind  his 
hand,  *'  I  am  come  here  by  appoint- 
ment, after  my  commission." 

«*Hol"   said  Lord  A w    "  You 

and  I  can  sit  together  then.  Is  it 
a  full  dress  lev^e  ?" 

"I  believe  that  it  is,"  said  Rohmd. 

"You  don*t  seem  to  know  who  I 
am,"  said  Lord  A b 

"  I  was  waiting  to  see  whether 
you  would  remember  who  I  was 
my  lord,"  Roland  answered,  cooUy. 

Lord  A- looked  more  closely; 

and  said — "Why,  you  are  Evans^  of 
Paul's.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
yoQ  have  left  the  University!  'What 
dost  thou  from  Gottenberg,  old  friend  ?* 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  stick  to 
the  paternal  acres,  and  go  through 
the  real  course  of  training  for  Par- 
liament" 

«'I  am  sick  of  it  all,"  said  Ro- 
land, **  and  I  am  going  into  the  army." 

"  I  am  sick  of  it,  also,"  said  the 
young  lord,  very  gravely;  "but  I  am 
going  to  stay  at  home  and  try  to 
mend  at.  How  very  foolish  the 
young  lady  must  be." 

"  What  young  lady,  my  lord?"  said 
Roland,  blushing  deeply. 
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"The  young  lady  who  has  caused 
you  to  take  such  a  singular  resolu- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  know  then  — — **  said 
Roland. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Lord  A ; 

"  only  when  I  see  a  young  fellow  of 
talent  and  chances  entering  the  army, 
I  guess  there  is  a  young  lady  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

Roland  was  perfectly  aghast  at  this 
wonderful  instance  of  shrewdness. 
He  did  not  know,  country  bumpkin 

as  he  was,   that  Lord  A had 

known  more  of  the  world  when  he 
was  fourteen  than  Roland  did  when 
was    twenty.       He  had    absolutely 

nothing  to  say.    Lord  A said, 

"  Who  is  the  other  man  ?" 

Roland,  fairly  off  his  balance  with 
wonder,  said,  without  hesitation — 

«•  Sir  Jasper  Meredith." 

"  Why,  he's  not  a  marrying  man ! 
This  is  the  doing  of  the  young  lady's 
mother,  I  fear.  Why,  before  I  left 
Oxford,  I  have  seen  you  carrying  that 
little,  venomous-tongued  heap  of  bones 
about  in  your  arms.  Yes ;  this  is  the 
mother's  work." 

Roland  was  more  aghast  than  ever, 
and  Lord  A  intensely  enjoyed 

his  confusion. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  often  happens 

with  our  people,  said  Lord  A ; 

"but  why  Jessamy  is  to  run  away 
and  'list,  because  Jimmy's  mother 
has  manceuvred  for  another  thousand 
a  year  or  so,  I  cannot  see.  Don't  do 
it;  don't  ''list.'  We  want  fellows 
like  you.  You  know  how  I  hate  your 
extreme  democracy ;  I  have  had  no 
chance  of  showing  you  how  I  love 
you. 

There  was  nothing  in  Roland 
which  could  make  him  resist  this 
brave  man,  and  he  said,  standing  up, 
and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself  elsewhere." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Lord  A  > 
coldly. 

"  I  mean  in  this  way,"  said  Roland, 
eagerly:  "I  begin  to  think  that— 


that — ^things  might  have  been  differ- 
ent in  another  quarter.  Do  you 
see?" 

Lord  A nodded,  and  the  look 

in  his  eyes — he  was  a  bridegroom  of 
two  months'  standing— encouraged 
Roland  to  say  more. 

•«  If  I  can  win  honours,"  said  Ro- 
land, whispering  to  him,  "I  will 
bring  them  back,  and  lay  them  at 
her  feet.  I  will  say  to  her,  '  Ethel,  I 
never  understood  you ' ^ 

"And  all  that."  said  Lord  A • 

'*  I  think  you  really  had  better  'list, 
for  a  time.  But  it  is  very  strange ;  I 
asked  Fitzgerald  about  you,  and  he 
told  me  that  you  were  so  self-con- 
tained and  so  silent  How  is  it  that 
you  have  let  out  so  much  to  me 
about  your  private  affairs — to  a  man 
you  have  hardly  seen  ?" 

Roland  was  wondering  himself, 
and  was  trying  to  answer,  when  a 
clerk  came  out  of  the  inner  room,  and 

coming  up  to    Lord    A ^   said, 

"The  minister  waits   Lord  A ^'s 

pleasure." 

Lord  A went  off  at  once,  and 

had  nearly  got  to  the  inner  door, 
when  he  turned  and  came  quickly 
back  to  Roland. 

"Do  you  want  infantry  or  ca- 
valry T  he  whispered,  hurriedly. 

"  I  want  service,"  said  Roland. 

"There  is  no  chance  of  service. 
The  Crimea  is  only  a  break-down: 
glorious  I  but  still  a  break -down. 
You  can't  get  service.  We  shall 
not  meddle  again  in  European  affairs. 
You  can't  get  service.     Guards  ?" 

"India,"  said  Roland. 

"  You  might  get  a  chance  of  see- 
ing service  there,  certainly,"  said 
Lord  A  ;  and  he  paused,  although 
the  great  man  was  waiting. 

"  If  it  fell  about,  that  the  darkest 
midnight  of  the  darkest  night  which 
ever  fell  upon  a  nation,  fell  on  this 
nation,  would  you  ?  Yes,  you  would— 
would  the  140th  do?  they  are  an 
old-fashioned  regiment,  and  still  wear 
cowry  shells  on  their  trappings." 
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"Any  regiment  which  will  show 
me  service,  my  lord,"  said  Rolan  d« 

"  And  Ethel  T  Lord  A whis- 

pered  to  him,  and  went  his  way  to  the 
inner  room. 

And  Roland  was  left  to  his  own 
thoughts ;  but  not  for  long.  For  he 
was»  for  the  first  time,  among  a  sec- 
tion of  the  men  who  help  to  govern 
our  Empire  of  nearly  200,000,000  of 
souls.  He  was  naturally  interested  ; 
he  was  soon  more  interested. 

*'  Nhow  1*11  swear  it  on  the  Stone 
of  Blarney,"  said  a  smallish*  hand- 
some man — Norse-Celt  if  it  mattered ; 
"  I  swear  it  on  the  very  Stone  of 
Blarney  itself  that  you're  wrong. 
'Tis  West  is  to  have  the  recrooten 
in  Dhublin,  and  East  is  to  have  the 
eightieth." 

The  cavalry-colonel,  to  whom  this 
was  addressed,  said,  first  of  all, 
"  Haw  !"  (I  have  mentioned  before 
that  he  was  the  only  officer  I  ever 
met  who  did),  and  when  he  had  said 
«« haw  !"  he  said  "That  is  a  mistake ; 
East  should  have  had  the  recruiting, 
and  West  the  colonelcy." 

The  short  man  said,  "  Bedad,  it  is 
all  betux  and  betune — six  of  one,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  Kiss  the 
Blarney  Stone,  colonel ;  it  is  your- 
self that  has  never  kissed  that 
same.  " 

"Why  on  earth  are  you  talking 
Irish  to  night,  X  I"  said  a  very 

solemn  and  quiet  voice ;  and  Roland, 
looking  up,  saw  that  a  blonde,  quiet- 
looking  man,  of  about  forty,  was 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  short, 
handsome  man  who  was  talking  Irish. 

"  Only  keeping  my  tongue  in," 
said  the  short  man.  "  I  am  forced 
to  talk  all  languages,  as  you  know. 
West  has  got  the  recruiting  at  Dub- 
lin, and  if  they  had  given  it  to  a  man 
who  could  talk  Irish,  as  I  can,  we 
should  have  a  thousand  more  recruits 
every  year." 

"  True  enough  for  you,"  said  the 
last  comer. 

Said  the  cavalry-colonel :  "Haw  1 


My  fellows  would  always  have  fol- 
lowed me,  to  the  deviL  I  can't  talk 
Irish  to  them,  though.  I'd  learn  it 
if  I  could.  I  like  the  men,  and  the 
men  like  me.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  men  in  my  regiment  who  won't 
get  on  decently  without  a  flogging ; 
and  there's  two  officers  in  my  regi- 
ment that  I  should  dearly  like  to  flog. 
But  I  can't,  by  the  rules  of  the  service. 
However,  all  said  and  done^  I  can 
take  my  regiment  into  action  with- 
out any  chance  of  a  shot  from  be- 
hind." 

Roland  had  sat  staring  his  eyes 
out  during  all  this  ;  but  now  he  saw 
what  he  had  always  wished  to  see : 
a  really  great  man. 

He  was  a  great  man  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  he  was  six  foot  two^ 
over-topping  the  cavalry-coloneL  And 
he  knew  everybody  intimately :  at 
least  everybody  except  Roland,  and 
he  bowed  even  to  him.  "  I'll  know 
everybody  some  day,"  said  Roland 
But  meanwhile  he  admired.  The 
clerk  showed  Roland's  friend.  Lord 

A b  out  of  the  minister's  priiratc 

room,  and  the  tall  new-comer  caught 
that  young  man,  and  said  to  hin; 
<*  I  want  to  see  the  minister  at  wu^ 
and  he  waited  among  the  others. 

Roland's  Oxford  friend.  Lord  A — i 
came  straight  to  him.  He  said,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Roland's  shoulder, 
"  Have  you  changed  your  mind  ? " 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  do  not  come  of  a 
family  who  change  their  mindseasily." 

"Ethel?  Will  she  change  her 
mind  ?  " 

"  It  wants  no  changing,"  said 
Roland. 

"Then  you  must  ga"  said  Lord 

A .     "May  Ck)d  go  with  yw' 

But,  Evans,  in  the  dark,  dim  night 
which  is  coming  (O  God,  may 
morning  come  after  it),  think  of  this. 
Think  of  what  we  might  make  India 
if  we  kept  her,  and  think  of  what 
she  would  be  if  we  lost  her.  If  yoo 
are  to  die.  die  for  keeping  India  till 
we  have  civilized  her.    You  will  find 
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it  all  straight  in  there.  I  have  come 
to  him  on  one  petition,  and  I  have 
given  over  my  own  and  urged  yours." 
And  so  Lord  A— ^ —  departed,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

Roland  stepped  through  a  softly 
shutting  door,  and  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  minister,  a  pale  and  very 
thoughtful-looking  man,  of  about 
forty,  deeply  sunk  in  an  easy-chair ; 
he  was  reading  a  letter,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  he  turned  his 
face  from  it  to  Roland,  with — 

"  So  you  wish  to  leave  your  books 
for  the  army,  do  you?  A  strange 
resolution.  Your  friend,  who  has  just 
left  me,  has  g^ven  a  most  brilliant 
account  of  your  prospects." 

"I  am  tired  of  England,"  said 
Roland.  ««I  fear  I  am  a  spoilt 
child." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  are  not  the  party 
to  grumble;  at  all  events.  You  are 
late  in  applying,  but  in  consideration 
of  your  father's  services,  we  will  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  for  you. 
You  may  consider  the  matter  as 
settled." 

And  so  he  came  out,  looking 
brighter  about  the  eyes,  taller  and 
grander  than  when  he  went  in.  And 
there  met  him  an  enormously  tall 
man,  with  a  very  gentle,  quiet,  and 
clever  face,  who  said  to  him,  "  Is  the 
minister  disengaged,  sir  ?" 

And  Roland,  knowing  who  he  was* 
and  feeling  the  pride  that  any  honest 
lad  feels  for  serving  those  who  have 
proved  themselves  really  true  and 
great  servants  of  the  State,  said,  "  I 
will  ask  the  clerk,  my  lord." 

"I  thought  you  were  the  clerk,** 
said  his  lordship,  laughing.  "Pray 
forgive  me  I  But  the  clerks  are  get- 
ting to  look  so  like  soldiers  since  they 
have  taken  to  the  moustache,  that  one 
is  puzzled.  I  see  the  Colonel  Hea^y 
has  plunged  into  the  Audience 
Chamber.  Are  you  in  the  army  ? 
"I  almost  dare  say  so,  my  lord," 
said  Roland. 
Lord  B  sighed.     ••Are  you 


going  as  food  for  powder  ?    You  are 
old  for  the  army,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  My  father  was  a  Waterloo  man, 
and  the  minister  has  promised  me  a 
commission.  He  was  Captain  Evans, 
of  the  140th." 

"Was  he  in  the  House?" 

"  For  two  Parliaments,"  said  Ro- 
land, "  in  old  times." 

"Yes,  yes  ;  was  he  Evans  of  Tyn- 
y-Bald,  or  Evans  of  Llandavid,  or 
Evans  of  Eglwystafid  ?" 

"  Neither,  my  lord  ;  he  was  Evans 
of  Stretton  Castle." 

"  Aye,  aye !  I  see,  I  see.  A  Shrop- 
shire Evans.  I  thought  you  were  a 
Welsh  Evans,  Yes,  yes !  Your  father 
married  a  daughter  of  old  Cecil 
Meredith,  who  ratted  on  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  present  man,  I 
am  told,  is  a  cripple.  Yes,  your 
grandfather  Meredith  was  a  silent 
member;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  him 
open  his  mouth.  Mum  Meredith, 
yes.  And  so  your  father  is  dead. 
Dear,  dear!  How  men  drop.  You 
have  come  into  the  whole  of  Stretton, 
then  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Roland, 
aghast 

"  Well,  manage  your  property.  It 
will  take  you  all  your  time.  You 
have  actually  more  acres  than  I  have  ; 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  do  my  duty  as 
I  would  wish  it  done.  Why  are  you 
going  into  the  army  ?  Why  don't 
you  attend  to  your  property,  and 
come  into  Parliament  ?  You  can't 
manage  your  property  if  you  go  into 
the  army.  I  suppose,"  added  he, 
laughing,  "that  Miss  Mordaunt 
wants  to  see  you  in  a  fine  coat  ?  Go 
into  the  yeomanry.  You  will  look 
quite  as  fine  in  her  eyes.  Stay,  I 
must  go ;  here  is  the  colonel  coming 
out.  Mind,  lastly,  always  to  keep 
to  your  father's  principles ;  be  an 
honest  Whig,  as  he  was,  and  you  will 
come  to  no  grief.     Good-bye." 

Roland  left  the  room  lost  in  won- 
der. Here  was  a  man,  whom  he  had 
seen  once  or  twice»  in  holiday  visits 
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to  the  House  of  Commons,  recently 
ennobled  for  great  service ;  a  man 
whom  Roland  conceived  to  be  among 
the  kings  of  men.  And  this  man 
knew  more  about  himself  than  he 
did — Roland  had  never  dreamt  that 
this  man  had  ever  heard  of  him  in 
his  life  ;  but  he  knew  everything. 
Why,  he  was  only  wrong  on  one 
single  thing ;  he  had  made  a  mistake . 
about  Ethel  Mordaunt,  using  her 
name^  when  he  meant  Mary  May- 
nard.  It  was  a  miracle  to  Roland. 
What  earthly  interest  could  this  gpneat 
man  have  in  him  and  his  affairs  ? 

The  reason  was  not  very  far  to 
seek,  if  Roland  had  known  anything 
at  all  of  the  world.  His  father  had 
"dropped,**  and  he  (Roland)  was  the 
head  of  a  house  with  very  consider- 
able territorial  influence.  If  Roland 
had  only  known  the  fact,  his  quiet 
and,  as  he  thought,  foolish  neighbour, 
the  great  Whig,  Sir  Spium  Goggle- 
ston,  had  been  looking  out  of  his 
spectacles  at  Roland  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  been  reporting  on  him.  He 
had  found  out  the  secret  of  Squire 
Charles'  heart  at  the  boat-race  at 
Shrewsbur)'.  He  got  the  happiest 
reports  of  Roland's  furious  Radical* 
ism  at  Oxford.  He  had  looked  up 
Mrs.  Maynard,  who  being  strongly 
for  Mary's  union  with  Sir  Jasper 
Meredith,  had  lied  nobly,  and  told 
him  that  Roland  would  many  Ethel. 
He  had  looked  up  Aunt  Eleanor,  who 
hated  him  and  had  kept  him  wait- 
ing in  a  cold  room  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  violently  scolded  him  on 
account  of  a  sitting  of  Crevecoeur 
eggs,  which  she  had  bought  from  Lady 
Goggleston,  for  which  Aunt  Eleanor 
had  paid  live  shillings,  but  which 
had  baen  so  shamefully  jolted  in 
transmission  that  none  of  them  came 
out.  (In  tact,  Aunt  Eleanor  expressed 
her  determination  to  County  Court 
Lady  Goggleston  for  the  money ;  but 


don't  mention  this.)  Sir  Spium  Idt 
^at  house,  it  might  be  said,  naked 
and  wounded.  Still  Aunt  Eleanor. 
in  her  temper,  had  assisted  him  with 
regard  to  his  report  at  head-quarters. 
She  had  said,  in  the  argument  about 
the  eggs,  several  things  which  she 
might  just  as  well  have  left  alone. 
Goggleston  had  introduced  Mary 
Maynard's  name  ;  and  Aunt  Eleanor, 
in  repudiating  her,  had  unhappily 
introduced  Ethel's.  For  which  she 
could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out 

So  Goggleston,  by  hook  and  by 
crook,  had  reported  this  aboutRolani 
A  splendid  unencumbered  property, 
tenants  well  treated,  and  work  like 
sheep  for  the  Whigs.  Carries  with 
him  the  families  of  Maynard,  the  head 
of  which  house  has  just  married  his 
sister;  and  Mordaunt,  to  the  eldest 
young  lady  of  which  house  he  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  Roland  was  a 
most  important  young  man.  He  never 
dreamt  it ;  but  with  a  possible  disso- 
lution he  was** 

A  Liberal  whip  knows  all  about 
you^  if  you  are  of  any  importance. 
But  a  Tory  whip  knows  all  about 
you  and  your  friends  too,  if  you  have 
any. 

That,  one  would  suspect,  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  Conservative  or- 
ganization which  has  beaten  us,  here 
and  there,  just  lately.  If  Sir  Spium 
Goggleston  had  sent  his  wife  instead 
of  going  himself,  she  would  probably 
have  found  out  the  relations  between 
Roland  and  Ethel.  One  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  that  Roland, 
while  he  was  walking  towards  Allan 
Gray's  lodgings,  would  not  have  been 
wondering  why  the  great  old  Whig 
had  made  such  an  abominable  mis- 
take as  to  connect  his  name  with 
Ethel's. 

But  the  streets  were  empty,  and 
he  whistled  as  he  went. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHEN  Roland  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Allan  Gray,  he  had 
foi^gotten  all  about  the  great  men  he 
had  seen,  and  all  the  things  they  had 
said.  For  he  had  received  a  very 
curious  letter  from  Allan  Gray,  and 
he  was  thinking  over  it 

The  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Gray,  whom  Roland  knew.  He  was 
very  polite  to  her,  and  he  passed  into 
the  parlour  on  the  right,  where  Allan 
Gray  was  sitting  in  state,  with  papers 
on  the  table  before  him.  • 

Allan  Gray,  less  trained  than  Ro- 
land, bowed  solemnly,  and  brought 
him  to  the  lire.  '<  Indeed,  and  it  is 
cold  to*night,"  said  Roland.  "  A 
fire  is  a  good  thing,  and  in  this 
instance  it  amounts  to  a  personal 
obligation." 

Allan  Gray  could  not  make  head 
or  tail  of  this  beginning.  He  bowed 
stiffly,  and  said : 

<*  I  had  not  anticipated  the  honour 
of  this  interview." 

"  Lord  love  the  man,  you  said  you 
would  not  object,  and  now  I  have 
come  you  say  that  you  had  not 
anticipated, — and  so  on — "  said  Ro- 
land. "Why,  if  any  two  men  in 
England  want  a  great  talk  together 
to-night,  it  is  you  and  I." 

"  I  thought  my  case  was  so  strong 
that  you  would  scarcely  dare  to  meet 
me  except  by  deputy." 


"  Lord  love  the  man,  again.  What 
is  his  case  ?  As  for  daring,  I  tell 
you  point-blank,  that  I  dare  ^9  suty- 
thing,  save  wrong." 

Allan  Gray  had  never  seen  coolness 
of  this  kind  before.     He  said — 

**  You  received  my  letter,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Roland.  "It  seems 
that  you  are  going  to  dispute  my 
succession  to  Stretton  Castle.  I 
can't  ask  you  on  what  grounds, 
because,  don't  you  see,  that  would 
be  unfair  and  ungentlemanly  on  my 
part  I  can  only  say  that  from  all 
I  have  ever  heard  of  you  from  Eddy, 
you  are  much  fitter  to  have  it  than  I 
am.  I  have  the  will  to  do  good,  you 
have  the  way.  Why  on  earth  should 
we  talk  about  the  matter  ?  '* 

"  I  wished  to  talk  business,"  said 
Allan  Gray,  utterly  puzzled. 

"  What  on  earth  would  become  of 
the  lawyers  if  we  talked  our  own 
business  over,"  said  Roland.  «  Here 
am  I,  gazetted  on  next  Tuesday. 
My  dear  man,  how  can  I  talk  business 
with  you  ?  If  you  had  got  a  new 
and  very  glorious  career  before  you« 
would  you  want  to  talk  on  business 
which  had  much  better  be  left  to 
your  lawyer  ?  " 

"  I  would  really  be  more  in  earnest 
about  it  sir,"  said  Allan  Gray. 

•'I  will  be  perfectly  in  earnest 
about  it"  said  Rgland.  "Tell  me, 
once  again,  what  is  the  matter  ?  We 
will  begin  df  nov^" 
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<*  I  am  ^ing  to  dispute  your  claim 
to  the  inheritance." 

"Strctton?" 

"Exactly.  My  case  is  complete, 
and  is  a  very  strong  one.  What  is 
yours  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  wildest  idea,*'  said 
Roland,  laughing. 

Allan  Gray  was  actually  angry.  **\ 
never  believed  you  frivolous,"  he 
said,  sternly,  "and  this  is  frivolity, 
sir.  If  it  is  intended  as  an  insult  to 
me,  I  despise  it." 

Roland  was  on  the  high  horse  at 
once.  *'My  good  friend,"  he  said, 
*'  you  have  called  me  frivolous.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that,  whatever  I  may 
be,  I  am  not  that." 

**  You  are  treating  a  great  question 
very  frivolously,  sir." 

"  /  don't  know  anything  about  its 
being  a  great  question,"  said  Roland. 
"  It  is  possible  enough  that  you  may 
be  heir  to  the  property  which  I  at 
present  consider  mine  :  the  succes- 
sion has  been  disputed  before  now. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  degree  frivolous 
when  I  laugh  at  the  idea  of  discus- 
sing with  you  a  question  which, 
before  it  is  finished,  will  be  discussed 
by  the  best  legal  heads  in  the  land. 
You  have  instructed  your  attorneys, 
I  suppose  ?  I  shall  at  once  instruct 
mine.  And  from  that  moment,  my 
dear  Mr.  Gray,  the  lowest  messenger 
in  the  courts  of  law  will  have  no 
more  influence  over  the  case  than  you 
or  I." 

This  obvious  piece  of  common 
sense  rather  staggered  Allan  Gray, 
but  he  said — 

"  /  intend  to  direct  my  lawyers." 

"Mine,"  said  Roland,  "are,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  not  fools  enough  to 
allow  of  any  interference  whatever. 
Are  you  trained  to  the  law  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Roland.  "  It 
is  against  my  interest  but  I  will  give 
you  this  piece  of  advice.  You  leave 
your  lawyers  alone.  Come  to  India 
with  me,  and  let  them  fight  it  out. 


Only  don't  let  us  quarrel.  Yours  is 
the  old  Cecil  claim.  Have  you  got 
any  money  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Allan,  quite  unable  to 
cope  with  Roland's  extreme  cool- 
ness. 

"  Then  your  solicitors  can  scarcelj 
be  respectable  men,  for  this  is  a 
great  speculation.  We  knew  of  it 
before,  you  know,  and  we  can  turn  it 
at  every  point  Who  are  your  men  ? " 

Allan  Gray  mentioned  a  house, 
"  most  undeniable,"  as  the  horsey 
men  say.  Even  Roland  knew  their 
names  as  those  of  leading  and  most 
respectable  men. 

"By  Jove!"  he  said.  "Ha« 
tk^  taken  up  the  Cecil  claim  ?* 

"  I  know  of  no  Cecil  claim."  said 
Allan  Gray.  "My  claim  com« 
from  this  simple  fact  I  have  the 
most  unimpeachable  evidence  that  I 
am  your,  elder  brother  by  joar 
father^s  previous  marriage.  Of  thai 
there  is  no  earthly  doubt  whatever. 
The  names  of  my  attorneys  will 
guarantee  that.  Their  respecta- 
bility, on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
well-known  cautiousness  on  the 
other,  would  be  guarantee  that 
they  would  not  have  taken  up  the 
case  of  a  penniless  jeweller's /(Wrrwy- 
man  on  speculation  unless  they  be- 
lieved it  I  am,  I  believe,  perfectly 
sure  of  that  part  of  my  case." 

"My  elder  brother!"  said  Ro- 
land. 

"Undoubtedly  so,"  said  Allan 
Gray,  "and,  what  is  more,  yow 
legitimate  elder  brother." 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  part  of  it," 
said  Roland,  after  a  minute's  thou^^t 
My  father  must  have  known  whether 
he  was  married  to  your  mother  or 
whether  he  was  not ;  and  to  accuse 
him  of  neglecting  or  not  acknowledg- 
ing a  legitimate  son,  is  to  insult  his 
memory.  I  assure  you,  in  the  most 
temperate  manner,  that  you  arc  miles 
wrong  in  your  estimate  of  my  father's 
character  if  you  consider  him  capable 
of  such  a  thing." 
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•*  He  never  knew  of  my  existence^ 
said  Allan.     "  A  fraud  was  practised 
on  him  by  a  foolish  woman  who  loved 
him " 

"  Well,  that  is  all  a  matter  for  the 
lawyers,"  said  Roland.  "You  need 
not  show  your  hand  to  me^  of  all 
people.  We  will  fight  it  out  fair  and 
square,  lawyer  to  lawyer.  /  don't 
see  any  reason  for  any  personal  ran- 
cour between  us.  I  want  to  know 
nothing  at  all " 

Roland,  who  had  been  sitting 
hitherto,  rose  at  this  moment,  and 
ivalked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
room.  Allan  Gray  spoke  three  times 
to  him  before  he  answered,  and  then 
his  answer  seemed  to  be  scarcely  to 
the  purpose. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question, 
and  one  only,  as  from  one  gentleman 
to  another.  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
only  on  sentimental  grounds,  and  can 
do  you  no  harm  at  alL  In  the  list 
of  the  witnesses  which  you  have  to 
call,  is  there  one  Mrs.  Maynard,  of 
Maynard's  Barton?" 

"  There  is,"  said  Allan  Gray. 

*'  Hah  !  thank  you.  That  will  ac- 
count I  will  ask  no  more  questions. 
Well,  if  you  can  prove  yourself  to  be 
my  elder  brother.  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  you.  Do  your  duty  by 
the  tenantry.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose 
my  money,  but  probably  you  will  do 
your  duty  by  those  few  sheep  in  the 
wilderness  better  than  I  could  have 
done.  For  I  am  sick  of  England.  I 
will  be  a  bigger  man  than  you,  even 
if  you  gain  your  point  Well,  good- 
bye, and  the  worst  of  luck  to  you 
in  this  matter,  and  the  best  in  all 
others." 

"I  cannot  conceive  that  you  un- 
derstand the  great  gravity  of  your 
position,  sir,"  said  Allan  Gray.  "Have 
you  read  your  father's  will." 

"  You  mean,  do  I  know  your  strong 
point?  Yes,  I  am  a  very  clever  and 
shrewd  person,  with  a  very  high  edu- 
cation ;  not  unused  to  debate  either. 
And  from  the  beginning  of  this  con- 


versation I  perceived  the  awful  hold 
which  the  wording  of  my  father's  will 
gives  you,  if  you  can  only  prove  your 
identity  and  legitimacy.  The  will 
runs,  'To  my  eldest  son,'  never  men- 
tioning my  name.  I  sa^  that  point 
a  little'  time  ago." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did  not 
give  you  credit  for  such  shrewdness," 
said  Allan  Gray,  honestly. 

Roland  drew  his  head  up  and 
laughed  nearly  silently  at  him.  *'  You 
mean  that  you  thought  you  could 
match  your  intellect  with  mine.  Poor 
dear !  I  can  show  you  a  few  other 
points  to  amuse  you  if  you  will. 
Eddy  is  provided  for  by  his  aunt,  and 
so  my  father  has  omitted  his  name 
altogether  My  sister  is  mentioned  as 
'  My  only  daughter,'  and  so  you  can't 
hurt  her.  Good- night ;  and  as  a  part- 
ing piece  of  advice,  never  word  your 
own  will  if  you  make  a  dozen." 

And  so  Roland  departed,  leaving 
Allan  Gray  lost  in  wonder  at  his  reck- 
lessness and  bonhomie. 

Gray,  having  lived  a  narrow,  money- 
seeking  life  all  his  time,  could  not  un- 
derstand Roland's  carelessness  at  all ; 
and  after  long  thought,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Roland  thought  that 
he  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  hence 
came  his  easy  bearing. 

But  it  was  quite  otherwise.  To 
Roland,  who  was  a  shrewd,  clear- 
headed fellow,  matters  looked  ex- 
tremely ugly.  What  on  earth  was  there 
to  prevent  his  father  having  married 
in  a  secret  way  before  ?  It  was  quite 
likely.  Many  men  had  done  so.  If 
Gray  could  prove  that,  the  foolish 
wording  of  his  father's  will  would 
point  at  once  to  Allan  Gray  as  his 
father's  heir.     And — 

He  determined  to  knock  up  Mr. 
Somes,  the  head  of  the  London 
branch  of  his  Shrewsbury  lawyers, 
and  speak  to  him  about  it  Mr. 
Somes  was  over  his  dessert,  and 
alone,  and  Roland,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary civilities,  opened  the  matter 
to  that  gentleman. 
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as.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what- 
ever we  shall  do.  I  suppose  you  have 
not  heard  that  Sir  Jasper  Meredith 
is  eng2^ed  to  Mary  Maynard?" 
"Impossible!"  cried  Ethel. 
"True,  young  lady,  for  all  that. 
Mrs.  Maynard  announces  it  every- 
where,  most  openly.  Well,"  she  con- 
tinued, rubbing  her  nose,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  the  little  cripple,  but  it  has 
saved  our  Roland,  at  all  events.  New, 
perhaps,  he  will  believe  people  when 
they  tell  him.  I  don't  myself  know 
what  the  man's  intellect  is  made  of, 
not  to  see  through  such  a  woman  as  . 
that  In  some  senses  he  had  better 
go  where  he  is  going:  he  leaves  no 
fool  behind  to  watch  his  interests." 

"  Will  he  go  abroad  with  his  regi- 
ment, then,  Miss  Evans  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  didn't  you  know  ? 
He  is  going  to  India  for  years  and 
years."  And  when,  with  kindly 
shaking  hand,  she  had  administered 
the  blow,  she  was  silent,  leaving  the 
girl  quite  to  herself. 

Ethel  was  silent  also.  At  one  time 
she  breathed  a  little  quicker,  and 
there  was  a  fluttering  in  her  breath, 
but  it  soon  stopped.  Aunt  Eleanor 
took  no  notice  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  went  on  with  affected  petulance. 
"  Of  course  he  must  go  and  fight 
somewhere.  None  of  our  family 
would  have  their  health  if  they  were 
not  fighting  somebody.  I  am  always 
fighting  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or 
the  farmers,  or  Deacon  Macdingaway, 
or  you,  or  Eddy,  or  some  of  you. 
The  dear  fellow  who  is  gone  fought 
at  Waterioo  and  in  India.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  his  mother  to  say  that  it 
is  ridiculous.  /  don't  see  it.  He 
could  make  himself  a  rich  man  and  a 
famous  one  by  going  to  India,  whereas 
he  could  do  no  possible  good  in  re- 
gard to  this  lawsuit  by  staying  here, 
/think  it  the  best  thing." 

"  The  lawsuit,"  said  EtheL     What 
lawsuit?" 

"  Law,  child,  they  are  going  to  dis- 
pute his  succession,  or  something  of 


that  sort;  but  /'//  sort  'em.  That 
deceitful  old  Trot !" 

"  What  deceitful  old  Trot  ?  "  asked 
Ethel,  in  wonder. 

"  Phyllis  Myrtle.  That  woman  has 
deceived  every  one,  and  now  she  has 
let  it  all  out  in  her  drink  to  Mrs.  Gray. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  one  word  more 
about  the  matter.  Your  brother 
Jimmy  is  coming  home  to  pass  his 
examination  for  the  army,  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  of  all  places,  as  if  he  was  a 
wooden-legged  pensioner,  given  to 
drink  and  language.  I  suppose  you 
will  say  that  you  didn't  know  that 
next?" 

**  Indeed,  I  did  not.  Miss  Evans.** 

"I  knew  she  would,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  with  scornful  triumph.  "The 
next  thing  she  will  say  is  that  she 
does  not  know  that  Roland  is  coming 
here  to  this  house,  this  very  night,  to 
dine  and  sleep,  and  to  say  good-bye 
to  us  all — that  will  be  the  next  thing 
she  will  say ;  mark  my  words." 

"  Indeed  it  will,  Miss  Evans,"  said 
Ethel. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
«*  I  knew  she  would  say  that  How- 
ever, child,  it  is  true,  and  as  it  is  too 
late  for  you  to  go  home,  you  had  better 
stay  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

And  now,  for  the  first  time.  Aunt 
Eleanor  looked  at  Ethel,  and  dis- 
covered that  Ethel  had  turned,  and 
was  looking  very  steadily  at  her  with- 
out speaking. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  quite 
coolly,  "  you  are  perfectly  correct  in 
your  supposition.  I  arranged  this 
meeting  here  to-night,  and  so  you 
may  keep  your  eyes  to  yourself,  child. 
I  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  I  did 
it :  I  never  give  any  further  reasons 
for  my  conduct  than  that.  I  first  of 
all  communicated  with  Jimmy  to 
know  when  he  was  coming,  and  I  got 
him  to  promise  to  be  here  to-night. 
Then  I  sent  and  ordered  Eddy  home ; 
in  fact,  he  is  at  his  father's  house 
now.  Then  I  ordered  your  brother 
John  to  step  across  ;  and  lastly  I  sent 
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Mr.  Somes,  a  young  man  about 
thirty,  with  long  whiskers,  looking 
very  much  like  a  cavalry  officer  with- 
out moustaches,  fixed  his  shrewd  bold 
eye  on  Roland's  at  once,  and  begged 
Roland  to  tell  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  matter. 

Roland  gave  him  the  news  which 
has  been  stated  above,  and  added, 
« /  think  very  seriously  of  this  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Somes  nodded.  "  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this  young  Perkin 
Warbeck?"  he  added. 

"  I  only  know  that  he  is  a  young 
man  of  the  very  highest  character," 
said  Roland.  "  He  is  a  great  friend 
of  my  brother's.  He  is,  I  believe, 
admirable  in  every  relation  of  life.  I 
know  enough  of  him  to  say  that  if  he 
did  not  fully  believe  in  his  own  claim, 
all  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
would  not  have  made  him  advance 
it." 

"It  is  an  ugly  business,  Mr. 
Roland,"  said  Mr.  Somes.  "It  may 
go  well  with  us,  and  it  may  go  ill. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  so.  What 
are  his  proofs  ?  " 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,** 
said  Roland.  "Mrs.  Maynard  knows 
something,  and  that  is  all  I  know 
about  the  matter." 

"Mrs.  Maynard  of  the  Barton  ?  Yes, 
a  client  of  ours.  We  have  half  Shrop- 
shire for  our  clients  in  consequence  of 
our  Shrewsbury  connection,  you  know. 
The  mother  of  the  future  Mrs.  Evans," 
he  added,  smiling  and  bowing. 

"  Why,  no,  Mr.  Somes,"  said  Ro- 
nald ;  "  that  is  off ;  and  a  good 
thing  too,  for  I  am  going  to  India." 

Somes  showed  no  astonishment, 
He  wanted  to  know  something 
more. 

"  We  will  hear  about  India  another 
time,  Mr.  Evans.  So  Mrs.  Maynard 
is  one  of  his  witnesses,  and  there's 
nothing  between  you  and  Miss  May- 
nard ?  I  suppose  there  is  another 
gentleman  in  the  field,  handsomer 
than  you  are,  though  we  Shropshire 


people  used  to  consider  you  not  bad- 
looking?" 

"  I  believe,  Somes,  that  poor  Jasper 
Meredith  is  au  mieux  there.  But  what 
does  it  matter  to  me  now  ?" 

Somes  gave  a  sudden  start,  but 
Roland  did  not  notice  it  Very  shortly 
after  Roland  went  away,  and  young 
Somes,  filling  himself  some  claret, 
took  a  letter  from  his  pocket>book 
and  read  as  follows : — 

"Bonn. 

••  Dear  Some$, — I  have  made  such 
a  thundering  ass  of  myself,  and  have 
not  a  soul  to  advise  me.  I  am  coming 
at  once  to  England. 

*'  I  have  so  far  committed  myself  in 
writing  to  Miss  Maynard,  that  her 
mother  makes  her  write  to  me  every 
day,  and  writes  herself  three  times 
Brweek,  Calling  me  by  my  Christian 
name ;  what  on  earth  shall  I  do  ? 

"  I  have  no  one  to  advise  with  but 
you.  You  have  always  been  as  much 
of  a  friend  as  a  man  of  bustnesss. 
Do  advise  me,  &c. 

"Jasper  Meredith." 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Ethel  was  more  than  ever  with  Miss* 
Evans  in  these  times ;  and  these  two 
got  more  and  more  attached  to  one  an- 
other. Ethel,  watching  her  friend,  saw 
that  she  was  more  and  more  dis- 
traught and  anxious  as  time  went  on. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  Eddy  home," 
she  said  one  morning,  abruptly.  "He 
must  do  something  for  himself,  for 
goodness  knows  how  many  I  may 
have  on  my  hands  soon  ;  and  the 
army  is  not  so  expensive  as  Oxford, 
and  so  he  had  better  be  seen  alter. 
Ho !  I  suppose  you  know  that  Roland 
has  got  his  commission,  and  passed 
his  examination  easily." 

Ethel  was  very  much  surprised. 

"  Ah !  you  may  well  stare,  indeed. 
A  nice  mess  we  have  made  of  it  among 
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as.  I  am  sure  I  don*t  know  whaN 
ever  we  shall  do.  I  suppose  you  have 
not  heard  that  Sir  Jasper  Meredith 
is  engaged  to  Mary  Maynard?'* 

"Impossible!"  cried  Ethel. 

"True,  young  lady,  for  all  that 
Mrs.  Maynard  announces  it  every« 
where,  most  openly.  Well,"  she  con- 
tinued, rubbing  her  nose,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  the  little  cripple,  but  it  has 
saved  our  Roland,  at  all  events.  Naw^ 
perhaps,  he  will  believe  people  when 
they  tell  him.  I  don't  myself  know 
what  the  man's  intellect  is  made  of, 
not  to  see  through  such  a  woman  as 
thai.  In  some  senses  he  had  better 
go  where  he  is  going:  he  leaves  no 
fool  behind  to  watch  his  interests." 

•«  Will  he  go  abroad  with  his  regi- 
ment, then.  Miss  Evans  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  didn't  you  know  ? 
He  is  going  to  India  for  years  and 
years."  And  when,  with  kindly 
shaking  hand,  she  had  administered 
the  blow,  she  was  silent,  leaving  the 
girl  quite  to  herself. 

Ethel  was  silent  also.  At  one  time 
she  breathed  a  little  quicker,  and 
there  was  a  fluttering  in  her  breath, 
but  it  soon  stopped.  Aunt  Eleanor 
took  no  notice  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  went  on  with  affected  petulance. 

"  Of  course  he  must  go  and  fight 
somewhere.  None  of  our  family 
would  have  their  health  if  they  were 
not  fighting  somebody.  I  am  always 
fighting  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or 
the  farmers,  or  Deacon  Macdingaway, 
or  you,  or  Eddy,  or  some  of  you. 
The  dear  fellow  who  is  gone  fought 
at  Waterloo  and  in  India.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  his  mother  to  say  that  it 
is  ridiculous.  /  don't  see  it.  He 
could  make  himself  a  rich  man  and  a 
famous  one  by  going  to  India,  whereas 
he  could  do  no  possible  good  in  re- 
gard to  this  lawsuit  by  staying  here. 
/  think  it  the  best  thing." 

"  The  lawsuit,"  said  EtheL  What 
lawsuit  ?  " 

"  Law.  child,  they  are  going  to  dis- 
pute his  succession,  or  something  of 


that  sort;  but  Fll  sort  'em.  That 
deceitful  old  Trot !" 

"  What  deceitful  old  Trot  ?  "  asked 
Ethel,  in  wonder. 

'*  Phyllis  Myrtle.  That  woman  has 
deceived  every  one,  and  now  she  has 
let  it  all  out  in  her  drink  to  Mrs.  Gray. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  one  word  more 
about  the  matter.  Your  brother 
Jimmy  is  coming  home  to  pass  his 
examination  for  the  army,  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  of  all  places,  as  if  he  was  a 
wooden-legged  pensioner,  given  to 
drink  and  language.  I  suppose  you 
will  say  that  you  didn't  know  that 
next  ? " 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not.  Miss  Evans.** 

"I  knew  she  would,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  with  scornful  triumph.  "The 
next  thing  she  will  say  is  that  she 
does  not  know  that  Roland  is  coming 
here  to  this  house,  this  very  night,  to 
dine  and  sleep,  and  to  say  good-bye 
to  us  all — that  will  be  the  next  thing 
she  will  say  ;  mark  my  words." 

"Indeed  it  will,  Miss  Evans,"  said 
Ethel. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
"  I  knew  she  would  say  that.  How- 
ever, child,  it  is  true,  and  as  it  is  too 
late  for  you  to  go  home,  you  had  better 
stay  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Aunt 
Eleanor  looked  at  Ethel,  and  dis- 
covered that  Ethel  had  turned,  and 
was  looking  very  steadily  at  her  with- 
out speaking. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  quite 
coolly,  "  you  are  perfectly  correct  in 
your  supposition.  I  arranged  this 
meeting  here  to-night,  and  so  you 
may  keep  your  eyes  to  yourself,  child. 
I  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  I  did 
it :  I  never  give  any  further  reasons 
for  my  conduct  than  that.  I  first  of 
all  communicated  with  Jimmy  to 
know  when  he  was  coming,  and  I  got 
him  to  promise  to  be  here  to-night. 
Then  I  sent  and  ordered  Eddy  home  ; 
in  fact,  he  is  at  his  father's  house 
now.  Then  I  ordered  your  brother 
John  to  step  across  ;  and  lastly  I  sent 
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for  Roland.  And  so  they  will  all  be 
here  to  dinner ;  and  I  am  going  to 
scold  the  cook  and  spoil  the  dinner 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  I 
am  going  to  dress.  If  you  say  a  word» 
I  will  be  civil  to  you.  Go.**  And 
Ethel  went  without  a  word,  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  house. 

Not  for  long.  A  wild  storm,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  progressing 
towards  Pulverbatch  Grange,  now 
broke  open  the  door,  and  held  high 
riot  in  her  peaceful  hall.  Aunt 
Eleanor  heard  it  as  she  was  putting 
on  her  brooch ;  and  as  she  listened, 
her  face  grew  fixed  and  worn-looking. 
And  she  did  a  strange  thing. 

She  knelt  down  at  her  dressing- 
table  and  prayed, — prayed  earnestly, 
until  the  first  passionate  spirit  of  her 
prayer  had  gone  by  the  mere  iteration 
of  the  words.  Then,  like  a  good 
Christian,  she  rose  from  her  knees* 
strengthened,  resigned,  but  perfectly 
self-possessed  and  determined  ;  and 
with  her  head  in  the  air,  went 
down  the  staircase,  saying,  '*  ^y 
bonny  boys!" 

Her  bonny  boys  were  misconduct- 
ing themselves  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  Jim  Mordaunt  had  gone 
straight  to  Stretton  Castle,  and  had 
driven  over  with  Roland  and  Eddy 
in  a  dog-cart.  They  had  arranged 
that  Roland  should  sit  behind  with 
the  groom,  apd  that  Eddy  should 
drive,  to  which  James  had  agreed 
with  a  calmness  which  to  Roland 
foreboded  disaster.  He  had  proposed 
to  drive,  but  was  at  once  objurgated 
by  Eddy  and  James,  as  departing 
from  his  given  word  ;  and  so  they  had 
departed,  Eddy  driving.  But  in  the 
first  dangerous  lane,  Jim  Mordaunt 
discovered  that  he  wanted  to  drive, 
and  fought  Eddy  for  the  reins.  Eddy 
resisted,  and  Roland  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  mildly,  and  to  send 
the  groom,  who  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  to  the  plunging  horse's  head. 
After  long  recriminations,  James  was 
allowed  to  drive,  and  made  the  horse 


run  away  (fictitiously)  in  the  darkest 
of  dark  places ;  and  by  scientific 
handling  of  his  whip,  knocked  £ddy  s 
hat  off,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
not  pull  his  horse  up  to  recover  it 
Petnichio  at  his  maddest  was  not  so 
mad  as  James  was  that  night ;  and  so 
when  Aunt  Eleanor  came  softly  step- 
ping down  the  staircase,  with  her 
candle  glittering  on  her  diamonds, 
she  found  Eddy  with  his  curls  in 
disorder,  and  the  rain-drops  glittering 
upon  them,  scolding  James  and  appeal- 
ing to  Roland  ;  James  sedately  excul- 
pating himself,  representing  the  whole 
matter  as  an  unavoidable  accident ; 
and  Roland  standing  by  laughing,  and 
saying  at  intervals*  "  You  fools !  you 
fools  1" 

They  did  not  see  her  till  she  said, 
"  Well,  young  men,  have  you  been 
having  some  fun  ?" 

Their  good-humoured,  kindly  riot 
was  stilled  in  an  instant  as  they  came 
towards  her.  She  was  a  strange  lady 
this,  yet  one  who  could  give  a  reason 
for  her  actions,  too.  She  passed  Eddy 
and  Roland,  and  going  straight  to 
James  Mordaunt,  and  kissing  him  on 
the  forehead,  whispered  to  him,  "God 
bless  you,  my  boy  :  you  are  not  the 
first,  and  you  won't  be  the  last"  And 
then  leaving  him  suddenly,  she  shook 
hands  with  Roland,  looking  at  him 
steadily.  After  this  she  turned  to 
Eddy  and  said,  '<  Where  is  your  hat. 
sir?" 

"  He  knocked  it  off  on  purpose," 
said  Eddy. 

**  Why,  bless  the  boy,  his  hair  is 
all -wet,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  making 
an  excuse  to  pass  her  hand  over  the 
curls  of  this  "carum  caput."  "Go 
and  dry  it,  sir,  up-stairs.  No,  don't ; 
you  will  not  hurt  Come  into  the 
parlour." 

But  as  they  were  going,  the  door 
was  opened  by  one  of  the  men,  and 
a  gruff  voice  asked,  **  Is  my  brother 
here  ?"  And  James  went  back  ;  for  it 
was  his  brother,  and  they  made  their 
greeting  alone. 
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"  How  goes  it,  Jimmy  ?"  said  the 
elder. 

"No  better,  old  man,"  said  the 
younger. 

"  That's  bad,  old  chap,"  said  the 
elder.  "Keep  a  light  heart,  and 
you'll  soon  forget  it.  By-the-by,  the 
bay  mare  has  come  down  with  Tom, 
in  Donnington  Lane,  and  is  knocked 
all  to  bits.  I  always  said  she  was 
too  straight  in  the  shoulder.  The 
Governor  must  have  squinted  when 
he  bought  her.     Is  Ethel  here  ?" 

••  No,  Johnny.     Why  ?" 

"  Because  she  ain't  at  home,  that 
is  alL  I  suppose  she  is  somewhere." 
And  so  they  went  into  that  room 
ivhich  Miss  Evans  was  pleased  to  call 
her  parlour. 

The  dinner-table  was  laid  at  the 
lo'wer  end,  and  they  clustered  round 
the  great  fireplace  at  the  upper  or 
drawing-room  end,  and  talked  plea- 
santly and  quietly  together.  There 
was  no  more  noise  now ;  the  last 
sparkle  of  the  old  fun  was  over.  A 
great  parting  was  coming,  and  the 
shadow  of  it  was  upon  them. 

Aunt  Eleanor  made  Roland  come 
and  sit  beside  her,  and  as  she  talked 
to  him  about  his  resolution  of  going 
to  India,  and  of  this  wonderful  law- 
suit, she  not  only  managed  to  turn 
himself  and  herself  away  from  the 
fire  towards  the  door  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  long  room,  but  also,  in 
the  heat  of  her  assurance  that  she 
would  manage  for  his  interests  in  the 
best  way,  contrived  to  get  hold  of  his 
hand.  As  she  held  it,  the  door 
opened,  and  some  one  came  in  with 
a  candle  in  her  hand,  throwing  the 
light  upon  her  face.  At  which  time 
Aunt  Eleanor  found  herself  clasped 
tightly  on  the  wrist  by  Roland  ;  and 
said,  very  quietly — 

"  You  might  have  found  thcU  out 
before.  You  may  well  pinch  me 
black  and  blue,  indeed.  Yes,  indeed, 
you  may  well.  I  won't  scold  you 
because  you  are  going  to  India.  But 
if  you  ever  have  time  to  think,  think 


what  a  fool  you  have  been  over  that 
matter." 

"  Is  it  too  late,  aunt" 

•'  Why,  you  don't  suppose,  do  you, 
that  such  a  girl  as  that  is  likely  to 
allow  herself  to  be  played  fast  and 
loose  with,  as  you  have  played  fast 
and  loose  with  her ;  and  to  be  in- 
sulted by  a  chit  of  a  Mary  Maynard 
as  you  have  insulted  her ;  and  to  be 
*Etheled'  as  you  have  'Etheled' 
her ;  and  then  listen  to  a  word  you 
have  got  to  say  without — ^without — 
boxing  your  stupid  ears.  You  don't 
suppose  that  do  you.  I  don't  Look 
at  her." 

And,  indeed,  <she  was  well  worth 
looking  at,  holding  her  brother  James' 
shoulders,  and  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  gentle,  tender  curiosity :  for 
Ethel  was  as  well  worth  looking  at 
as  any  young  lady  in  the  good  county 
of  Shropshire  that  day. 

"  Roland,"  she  said,  stepping  for- 
ward and  smiling  on  him,  "  and  so 
you  are  going  to  India  :  mercy  on 
us,  how  lonely  we  shall  all  be,  and 
how  the  times  will  have  changed  I 
I*  shall  stay  with  Miss  Evans  alto- 
gether, if  she  will  have  me  now." 

She  was  quite  self-possessed,  much 
more  so  than  was  he  ;  and  as  he  sat 
beside  her,  and  talked  to  her  all  that 
evening,  he  thought  more  and  more 
what  a  fool  he  had  been. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Roland  had  been  in  bed  some  three 
hours,  when  he  was  awakened  in  the 
dead  of  night  by  a  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  gravel ;  and  while  he  was  still 
lying  wondering,  a  servant  entered 
half-dressed,  with  a  light,  and  put  a 
telegram  in  his  hand. 

"The  Colonel  of  the  i6oth  Dra- 
goons to  Comet  Evans: — ^You  will 
instantly  join  head-quarters,  and  make 
every  preparation  for  sailing  at  once. 
Comet  Marlow  having  met  with  a 
severe  accident  No  delay  can  be 
permitted." 
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His  first  astonishment  over,  he 
bade  the  servant  dress  himself  and 
help  pack,  while  he  went  off  to  rouse 
Eddy.  Eddy  at  once  determined  to 
g^o  with  him,  and  see  the  very  last  of 
him,  and  they  spent  the  night  in 
packing,  having  determined  only  to 
tell  their  mother  what  had  happened 
in  the  morning,  and  then  only  half  the 
truth. 

It  was  Very  strange,  moving  about 
the  darkened  house  with  lights  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  coming,  under 
such  strange  circumstances,  on  old 
familiar  objects,  now  to  be  parted 
from  perhaps  for  ever.  This  had  been 
his  only  home,  and  yet  he  parted  with 
it  almost  without  a  sigh,  as  he  parted 
with  servant,  horse,  dog,  almost  all. 
The  fire  of  life  was  burning  high  and 
clear  with  him  ;  there  was  no  present 
and  no  past  for  him,  only  a  glorious 
future. 

The  parting  from  his  mother  was 
not  difficult  for  indeed  he  told  her 
only  that  he  was  summoned  to  the 
head-quarters  of  his  regiment  Not 
another  soul  save  the  servants  did  he 
see,  but  had  driven  off  in  the  carriage 
long  before  any  of  the  Mordaunts 
were  astir.  He  looked  across  the 
valley  at  their  house  in  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  the  house  was  closed, 
and  no  smoke  was  coming  from  the 
chimneys.  Much  was  to  pass  before 
he  saw  them  again. 

He  was  very  silent  but  very  gentle 
and  kind  in  the  train.  During  the 
whole  of  the  long  day's  journey  to 
Chatham,  he  talked  only  in  a  wonder- 
ing, eager  way  about  the  future :  where 
they  would  send  him ;  how  he  should 
get  his  necessaries  together  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  how  delightful  it  would 
be.  The  moment  they  got  to  Chat- 
ham, he  reported  himself  to  the 
Colonel,  who  seemed  pleased  at  his 
diligence,  and  complimented  him. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  Roland  with 
intense  curiosity  as  he  did  so,  and 
Roland  looked  intently  on  the  Colonel. 
He  was  a  tall,  long  man,  with  a  lean, 


brown  face,  and  two  bright,  hazel 
eyes  looking  out  from  under  grizzled 
eyebrows:  also  a  pair  of  grizzled 
moustaches,  not  curled,  which  scarcely 
concealed  the  determined  pout  of  the 
lower  lip.  A  very  pleasant-looking 
man  when  in  good  humour,  as  he  was 
now.     His  name,  Colonel  Cordery. 

'*  I  hear  all  kinds  of  fine  things  of 
you,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  like  us. 
We  have  the  name  of  being  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  regiments  in  ttie 
army.  If  you  will  fit  in  with  us,  we 
shall  fit  in  with  you.  We  are  a  little 
old-fashioned  and  quiet  and  you  ^ill 
find  it  dull  after  Oxford,  I  fear ;  but 
we  have  not  got  a  single  snob  in  the 
regiment  which  is  a  great  thing." 

"You  are  very  fortunate,  sir," 
said  Roland,  by  way  of  saying 
something. 

"  It  is  more  good  management  than 
good  fortune,  though,"  said  the 
Colonel,  thoughtfully.  "You  sec; 
we  have  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
snobs ;  we  all  get  so  thundering 
polite  and  genteel  (not  gentleman- 
like, we  are  always  that)  that  they 
can't  stand  us,  and  exchange.  That 
is  the  way  we  manage.  We  are  rather 
surprised  at  your  joining  our  regi- 
ment I  should  have  thought  that 
you  would  at  least  have  tried  for  the 
Engineers,  or  missing  that  the  Ar- 
tillery.   However,  I  have  such  a  letter 

from  Lord  A about  you,  that  you 

will  be  one  of  us  at  once.  You  will 
find  us  not  very  high  in  literary  ac- 
quirements; we  c&uld  all  construe 
our  Caesar*s  Commentaries,  but  not 
many  can  do  so  now.  But  you  will 
find  this  a  regiment  which  knows  its 
duty.  You  will  find  the  officers  per- 
sonally knowing  the  men,  and  the 
men  respecting  the  officers.  How 
strange  that  a  man  with  your  pros- 
pects should  become  a  dragoon.  Well! 
that  is  no  business  of  mine.  You 
will  find  us  good  fellows,  ready  to 
welcome  you  heartily." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  have  short  time  to 
learn  my  duty,  sir,"  said  Roland. 
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**We  will  teach  it  you,  theoreti- 
cally, on  board  ship,  as  they  do 
musketry  at  Hythe — never  allow  a 
man  powder  and  ball  till  he  is  a  per- 
fect shot.  Ha  !  ha !  A  man  whose 
father  has  kept  hounds,  and  who  has 
himself  got  a  first  in  Moderations  at 
Oxford  need  not  fear  cavalry  drill. 
You  will  come  to  mess  to-night  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  will  step  round 
and  tell  my  brother,  and  dress." 

"Bring  your  brother.  And  look 
here — ^you  have  five  days'  leave  ;  you 
must  go  back  to  London  for  your 
outfit ;  who  are  your  agents  ?" 

"  Cox  and  Greenwood,  I  believe,  sir." 

"Well,  they  will  see  to  you.  I 
vrill  introduce  you  to-night  Go 
along  and  dress." 

In  a  short  time  the  men  began  to 
dawdle  into  the  mess-room  one  by 
one,  and  to  talk  shop  to  one  another. 
And  if  you  hear  the  officers  of  any 
regiment  talking  about  their  duty, 
get  your  son  into  that  regiment,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  for  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  Colonel  and  his  boy  (the  Colonel 
was  a  widower),  and  the  boy  was  in 
the  Engineers,  doing  well,  came  in ; 
and  the  Colonel  sat  down  before  the 
fire,  very  thoughtfully ;  and  discover- 
ing his  sword,  togk  it  off  and  put  it 
in  the  coal-scuttle,  from  which  it  was 
dexterously  removed  by  a  subaltern. 
The  Colonel  was  in  a  brown  study, 
and  the  other  men  talked  low. 

At  last  he  said^  spreading  his  hands 
abroad,  before  the  fire,  "  Well !  well  I 
he  knows  his  own  affairs  best ;  but  it 
is  a  most  astonishing  thing  to  me." 

Those  round  him  understood  him 
at  once.  One  of  them  said,  "Will 
the  new  Comet  do,  Colonel  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  he'll  do  fast  enough.  But 
why  on  earth  did  the  Minister  and  the 

Horse  Guards  and  Lord  A send 

him  to  us.'* 

"Because,"  said  his  son,  "they 
knew,  all  three  of  them,  that  my 
father's  regiment  was  the  best-go- 
verned and  best-ordered  regiment  in 
the  service." 


•*  Well,  it  is  a  good  regiment. 
Hush  !  Here  they  are ;  he  and  his 
brother,"  and  he  rose. 

The  mess  had  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  should  see  a  pale, 
bent  man,  over-worn  by  studies,  and 
a  pasty-faced  youth  from  Oxford — his 
brother.  Soldiers  can  judge  of  men, 
and  they  were  taken  by  surprise. 

Again,  among  men  who  have  un- 
dergone a  certain  class-training,  there 
is  an  unwritten  law  by  which  one 
gentleman  can  often  recognize  another 
at  first  sight.  The  first  sight  is  very 
often  wrong.  One  may  find  a  finished 
gentleman  in  training  and  in  heart, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  outward- 
looking  cad,  and  you  may  find  a 
thorough-going  cad  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  gentleman.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  Roland  and  Eddy,  there  was 
no  mistake  ;  and  once  more  they 
were  taken  by  surprise  Their  ex- 
perience of  Oxford  men  had  not  been 
uniformly  happy — in  fact  otherwise  ; 
but  here  were,  at  first  sight,  two  tra- 
ditional Oxford  men. 

Roland  came  in  first — ^grand,  im- 
perial, perfectly  cool,  and  perfectly 
conciliatoiy — in  height  reaching  the 
Colonel,  in  personal  appearance  far 
surpassing  any  man  in  the  room. 
The  unspoken  verdict  on  him  was, 
*'  He  will  do."  And  as  Aunt  Eleanor 
might  have  said— ^"  I  should  think  he 
would."  He  met  with  a  warm  and 
genial  reception  from  this  jolly  regi- 
ment, and  was  from  the  first  moment 
a  success. 

But  by  no  means  such  a  success  as 
Eddy.  Eddy  came  in  with  his  great 
eyes  staring,  and  his  mouth  slightly 
parted  in  sheer  curiosity.  He  was 
introduced  to  one  and  to  the  other, 
and  he  made  the  requisite  bow ;  but 
the  look  of  whimsical  curiosity  was 
still  in  his  face,  when  Roland, 
the  Colonel,  and  the  Adjutant  were 
deep  in  confabulation,  and  when  most 
gathered  of  the  junior  officers  had 
round  him. 

For  Aunt  Eleanor  was  right  There 
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was  something  singularly  attractive 
about  this  lad.  The  poor  boy  had  a 
way  of  looking  very  handsome  when 
he  admired  anything,  and  of  not 
throwing  any  expression  into  his  face 
when  he  was  disgusted  at  anything. 
He  was  adrtiiring  now,  and  they 
gathered  round  him.  Also  he  was 
pleasantly  ready  with  his  tongue. 
Lieutenant  Spiller  began  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Are  you  going  into  the  army, 
Mr.  Evans  r 

"Yes,"  said  Eddy ;  "but  into  the 
infantry.  You  see,  my  aunt  is  afraid 
of  my  falling  into  dissipated  ways  if 
I  join  the  cavalry.  Now,  does  your 
experience  bear  her  out,  for  instance  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  in  this  regiment,** 
said  Spiller,  laughing;  "but  your 
aunt  is  in  the  main  right" 

"  She  generally  is,"  said  Eddy.  •'  I 
wish  you  could  make  a  vacancy  for 
me ;  I  should  like  to  go  with  Ro- 
land." 

"Marlow  only  made  the  vacancy 
for  him  by  breaking  his  leg  in  two 
places,"  said  Captain  Markham. 

"  Then  I  must  decline  in  the  in- 
fantry," said  Eddy,  and  they  all  went 
to  dinner. 

There  was  contention  about  Eddy. 
Roland  was  made  to  sit  by  the  (Tolonel 
to  be  talked  to,  but  with  regard  to 
Eddy  there  was  contention.  "  Come 
here,  Evans,"  said  one.  "  His  place 
is  here,"  said  another.  Eddy  was 
perfectly  cool.  He  said,  "  I  will  sit 
where  you  like,  for  you  all  seem  very 
nice.  Don't  spoil  me  for  the  infantry, 
that  is  all ;  I  am  not  used  to  be  spoilt 
at  home." 

The  dinner  was  plain,  but  eaten 
with  a  good  appetite.  They  had  all 
been  hard  at  work  that  morning.  Ro- 
land and  the  Colonel  talked  much 
together,  and  when  warmed  with  his 
meat  and  drink  (in  moderation)  the 
Colonel,  like  an  honest  man,  grew 
confidential. 

"  To  tell  you  the  very  real  truth, 
£vans»"  he  said,    "I  was  not  best 


pleased  at  your  coming  here  at  all  at 
first." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir ;  I  will 
try  to  remove  your  causes  of  object 
tion." 

"They  arc  removed  already,  1 
think.  We  don't,  as  a  rule,  want 
scholars  in  our  regiment ;  they  are 
apt  to  be  bumptious,  and  we  can  t 
stand  bumptious  men.  Now  yo^j 
don't  seem  in  the  least  degree  bump- 
tious." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not,  sir." 

"  No  \  no  !  Quite  so.  I  dare  say 
you  will  do  us  a  deal  of  good  ;  fresbeD 
us  up  a  bit,  hey?  I  supp>ose  you  read 
the  Saturday  Review  now  ?" 

Roland  confessed  he  did. 

"  Beastly  paper,  but  very  clever,  is 
knot?" 

Roland  said  that  at  the  Univerdty 
it  was  considered  able. 

"  Yes,  you  are  very  rich,  are  you 
not  ?" 

Roland  said,  "I  oughi  to  \isxt 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year." 

"Are  you  extravagant?" 

"No,  quite  otherwise,"  said  Ro- 
land. 

"  Because  I  want  to  point  this  out 
to  you. — You  are  by  very  far  the  rich- 
est man  in  this  regiment,  and  we  are 
the  quietest  and  cheapest  cavalry  re- 
giment in  the  service.  Consider, 
Evans»  what  a  wicked  thing  you 
would  do  were  you  to  bring  on  habits 
of  competitive  ostentation  in  our 
pleasant  little  family.  We  are  not 
Solomons ;  I  have  fools  under  me, 
who,  poor  boys,  would  resent  your 
ostentation,  and  hate  you  for  it  in  the 
first  instance!  and  then  try  to  emulate 
it  --to  their  ruin,  aye,  and  to  the  niin 
of  the  regiment  We  are  a  happy 
little  family,  Evans ;  don't  you  make 
it  an  unhappy  one  by  idleness  and 
extravagance. 

"Before  heaven,  sir,"  said  Roland, 
"  I  only  desire  to  learn  my  duty  from 
you." 

The  major,  a  lean  man,  with  a 
hungry  face,  pinched  in  sharply  under 
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the  check  bones,  and  wandering,  spe- 
culative eyes,  here  answered. 

'*The  young  man  has  spoken  well. 

Woiks  are  well.  What  is  your  faith  ?" 

"  My  dear  Brocklebank,"  said  the 

Colonel,    "  is    not    this    rather   too 

soon  ?  " 

Major  Brocklebank  never  noticed 
him.  "  Have  you  gone  through  the 
fire  of  ill-concealed  Papistry  at  Ox- 
ford, young  man,  and  have  you  come 
out  without  a  scorch  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible. I  fear  you  are  a  high-church- 
tnan." 

<*  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  was 
vrhat  you  would  call  a  high-church- 
man," said  Roland,  rather  frightened 
at  having  to  confess  his  faith  in 
strange  company,  but  perfectly  re- 
solute, "And  I  am  afraid — I  mean 
I  hope — I  mean  I  intend  to  remain 
as  much  of  one  as  I  can.  And  since 
this  confession  has  been  forced  upon 
me,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  whole  truth 
at  once,  and  say  that  in  politics  I 
am  an  extreme  Radical." 

"  Come  out  and  see  the  men, 
Kvans,"  said  the  Colonel  And  Ro- 
land rose  and  went  after  him,  pleased 
and  proud  at  being  commanded  by  a 
better  man  than  himself.  When  he 
got  into  the  barrack-square,  under  the 
clouded  moon,  he  discovered  that  the 
Colonel  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
"Old  Brocklebank  and  you!"  he 
said,  when  he  found  his  voice,  "Why, 
old  Brocklebank  is  a  Dissenter  and  a 
Radical,  and  you  are  a  Puseyite  and 
a  Radical.  We  shall  have  some  fun 
out  of  you  two.  Only  mind,  Evans," 
he  said,  seriously,  "  Don't,  by  your 
superior  scholarship,  make  Brockle- 
bank ridiculous.  He  has  proved  him- 
self a  very  splendid  officer ;  you  have 
still  to  prove  yourself  that.  And  he 
has  done  more  to  purify  our  mess 
from  loose  talk  than  ever  I  did.  They 
daren't  before  him.  Come  and  s^e 
your  men." 

"  I  thought  a  cavalry  regiment  was 
very  different  from  this*  sir?"  said 
Roland. 


"There  is  no  regiment  like  ours, 
sir,"  said  the  Colonel.  •*  Brocklebank 
and  I  have  made  it  what  it  is.  By 
heaven,  sir,  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  it  before  our  time.     Well," 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  Colonel  said,  "  Will 
you  see  your  men  first,  or  your 
horses  ?  " 

And  Roland  said,  "  The  men." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that  What  I  want 
to  impress  on  my  subalterns  is  that 
they  should  know  their  men  and 
should  gain  their  confidence.  We 
will  see  your  troop.  No.  2.  Pause 
for  a  moment,  Evans,  before  you  look 
at  these  men  and  boys,  and  think." 

"  Give  the  key-note,"  said  Roland. 

"I  will.  These  men  whom  you 
are  about  to  see  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  given  into  your  charge  for  life  or 
death,  for  good  or  evil.  They  are  ill- 
educated  ;  they  are  recruited  from  the 
very  worst  class ;  not  one  of  them  but 
recruited  under  a  cloud  of  debt,  of 
despair,  or  ot  ruined  love  for  woman  ; 
or  possibly  worse.  Now,  mind,  sooner 
or  later  there  will  come  a  dim,  dark 
hour  for  you  and  for  them — an  hour 
of  disaster  and  retreat  And  in  that 
hour,  Evans,  they  will  cry  to  you  for 
brains,  for  dexterity,  for  courage,  for 
conduct,  knowing  that  their  lives  are 
in  your  hand.  Are  you  prepared  for 
•  this  responsibility  ?  We  cannot  sup- 
plement our  battalions  by  conscrip- 
tion, like  the  Continental  nations. 
Will  you  undertake  the  government 
of  these  few  ?  " 

**  I  will  try  to  learn  from  you,  sir," 
said  Roland,  for  this  evening  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  expected; 
and,  indeed,  seeing  that  the  darkest  of 
dark  hours  was  approaching,  it  was 
not  at  all  unnatural. 

The  Colonel  opened  a  door  and 
passed  in,  Roland  following  him. 

It  was  a  long,  low  barrack-room, 
with  beds,  now  turned  down  on  each 
sidci  and  tables  along  the  midst 
There  were  about  forty  men  in  the 
room. 
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The  most  of  them  had  not  gone  to 
bed,  but  some  had,  for  it  was  getting 
late,  and  as  they  were  to  sail  so  soon, 
discipline  was  a  little  relaxed.  Every 
man  rose  when  he  saw  the  Colonel, 
and  the  Colonel  bade  them  sit  down 
again. 

They  were  sitting  In  their  shirts 
and  trousers,  playing  at  draughts,  at 
chess,  at  cards,  mainly  *'  all  fours," 
along  the  centre  tables.  They  knew 
the  Colonel's  humour,  and  went  on 
with  their  games  as  though  he  were 
not  present  Round  each  parti  of 
chess,  cards,  or  draughts,  there  were 
many  lookerson,  noisy  enough  be* 
fore  the  Colonel  had  come  in*  but 
silent  now. 

"  These  are  your  fellows,*'  said  the 
Colonel,  in  a  whisper ;  look  at  them*" 
And  Roland  did  sa 

Sleepy?  yes.  Thoughtless?  yes. 
Largely  curious  about  the  Colonel's 
visit  ?  yes.  Utterly  uncurious  about 
him,  Roland  ?  yes  again.  Strange 
lads !  many  of  them  handsome,  many 
ugly ;  but  not  a  hopeless  oarsman 
among  them,  so  Roland  put  it  Sleepy 
and  idle,  yet  locking,  by  some  bright 
trick  of  the  eye,  indescribable,  as 
though  tl\ey  could  row,  if  taught ;  or, 
indeed,  fight  on  occasion. 

"  I  only  came  here  to-night,  men," 
said  the  Colonel,  raising  his  voices 
"to  introduce  your  new  Comet  to 
you.  Comet  Marlow,  being  invalided, 
he  will  go  with  you  to  Calcutta,  you 
know." 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Roland. 
One  young  man  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
kicked  another  young  man  in  the 
next  bed,  who  would  not  wake  ; 
whereupon  the  other  young  man 
groped  under  the  bed  for  his  boots  to 
shy  at  the  first  young  man  ;  and  was 
proceeding,  with  expletives,  to  ask 
whether  eight  hours  stable-guard  was 
not  enough,  when  he  was  stiffened  by 
the  sight  of  the  Colonel,  and  went 
fast  asleep.  For  bed  is  a  sanctuary 
which  is  utterly  inviolable  in  free 
countries  against  all  powers. 


*'These  men  are  in  bed  before 
bugle,"  said  the  Colonel  to  a  CorporaL 

"  They  have  been  at  woik  on  board 
all  day,  sir,"  said  the  CorporaL 

"  What  men  are  in  the  sick-ward?" 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Only  one^  Job  Hartop." 

"You  have  seen  your  men  in  health, 
Evans ;  come  with  me  and  see  another 
side  of  it" 

Job  Hartop  was  in  an  ill  case ;  in 
fact;  the  world  was  over  and  past  foi 
Job  Hartop.  The  surgeon  was  there; 
and  said  that  the  depression  brought 
on  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
rally.  The  nurse  was  there^  and  she 
said  that  he  was  sinking  fast,  and 
would  rattle  soon  :  the  chaplain  was 
there,  and  said  that  his  spiritual  state 
was  satisfactory,  but  that  there  was 
something  on  his  mind.  The  chap- 
l^n  added  that  he  was  going  x^ 
give  him  the  Communion.  Would 
they  stay  ?" 

Roland  said  "Yes,"  directly.  The 
Colonel  said  a  few  words  about  pre- 
paration, but  added,  "  We  may  have 
short  shrift,  some  of  us»  one  day.  I 
will  stay  too.'* 

They  spoke  in  whispers*  as  we  do 
when  one  is  dying.  The  priest  made 
ready  the  el^nents,  and  then  they 
aroused  the  dying  lad,  who  had  been 
laid,  with  his  face  deep  in  his  pillow, 
tumed  away  from  them. 

Such  a  strange,  beautiful  flushed 
face  tumed  towards  them.  You  would 
scarcely  have  believed  at  first  that 
death  was  there ;  but  when  you  looked 
at  the  parted  lips,  with  the  dry  white 
tongue  behind  them,  you  saw  \Ats^' 
The  battle  could  not  last  much  longer. 

The  Colonel  put  the  chaplain  aside 
for  a  moment  "  Hartop,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  near  your  end,  and  we  are 
going  to  take  the  Sacrament  together; 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

The  lad  said,  "  No,  sir,  I  thaflk 
you  kindly." 

"  Is  there  no  message  to  yoar  re- 
lations,— to  father,  or  to  mother?" 
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"  No,  sir,  thank  you.  They  are  well 
shute  of  me." 

"  Is  there  no  message  to  any  one 
else  now,  dearer  than  either  father  or 
mother?"  said  the  Colonel,  quietly. 

The  young  man  paused,  and  then 
said,  slowly — 

•*  Yes.  Her  name  is  here,  in  this 
letter,  under  the  pillow.  And  I  want 
her  to  be  told  this.  If  I'd  ever  thought 
she  cared  forme,  I'd  never  have  gone 
after  the  other  girl.  But  I  didn't  see 
it.  And  I  never  cared  for  the  other 
one.  And  the  other  one,  her  mother 
wouldn't  let  her  have  me,  and  so  I 
'listed  and  come  to  this.  I  should  like 
her  to  be  told  that,  sir,  if  it  could  be 
managed.  Who  is  that  young  gentle* 
man  ?" 

"  That  is  Mr.  Roland  Evans,  our 
new  Comet" 

"  Perhaps  he  will  take  that  message 
for  one  of  his  own  troop,"  said  the  dy- 
ing man.  "  Stick  to  your  troop,  sir, 
and  your  troop  will  stick  to  you. 
What  was  that  song  that  daft  Geordie 
Cameron  used  to  sing,  the  time  we 
were  quartered  with  the  72nd  at  Car- 
lisle?" 

"  Never  mind  songs  now,  my  poor 
lad,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Aye,  but — but  I  do  mind.     I  am 
giving  the  young  gentleman  the  mes- 
sage to  take  to  her.     I  know." 
**  *  Won't  yoa  come  back  to  me,  Douglas, 
Douglas?'" 

"No!" 

"  *  And  I'll  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead 
heart,  Douglas.'" 
••That's  near  it,  but  not  all." 

•"Mine  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words 
were  few.' " 

"  That  is  it !  That  is  the  message 
Comet  Nowshriveme,andletmedie." 

And  the  chaplain  began  the  Com- 
munion Service,  and  they  all  partook. 
And  the  young  man  had  eaten  the 
bread  and  drank  the  wine,  but  when 
the  chaplain,  experienced  in  all  kinds 
of  death  on  many  fields,  came  to  the 
passage,  "  Glory  be  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  he  substituted  another,  «0 


Lord,  receive  the  soul  of  this  Thy 
servant;"  and  the  Colonel  and  Ro- 
land, looking  on  the  bed,  saw  that  the 
young  man  was  dead. 

Such  was  Roland's  first  introduc- 
tion to  this  strange  little  British  army, 
which  has  to  hold  the  world  on  its 
back  like  the  tortoise.  When  they 
were  out  in  the  square  together,  he 
asked  the  Colonel,  "Who  was  he?" 

"I  have  no  idea,"  said  the  Colonel. 
••  He  was  one  of  those  young  men 
who  come  to  us  from  no  one  knows 
whither;  for  what  no  one  knows  why; 
and  make  our  best  soldiers  for  par- 
ticular purposes." 

"  For  what  purposes,"  said  Rolan^. 

•*  For  desperate  purposes,"  said  the 
Colonel.  <'That  stamp  of  man  is 
utterly  careless  of  life.  There  is  one 
day  in  my  life  I  do  not  care  to  speak 
about — ^the  day  of  Chillianwallah. 
And  on  that  day  I  saw  hope  if  we 

oould  get  a  message  across  to  B ^ 

under  heavy  fire.  And  I  sent  a 
trooper,  a  gentleman,  a  man  with  a 
secret,  with  it  But  he  was  cut  over, 
and  his  secret  with  him.  George 
Peyt  wasted  two  years  before  he  took 
the  title  of  Lord  Avonswood,  and  Lady 
Flora  Barty  has  turned  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. That  is  all  /  have  heard,  and 
I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it" 

"Then  in  cavalry  regiments  you 
have  your  romances,"  said  Roland. 

"  Lord  bless  you,"  said  the  ColoneL 
*'Why  did  you  give  up  your  career 
for  us?" 

This  was  dangerous  ground. 

"What  do  you  suppose  makes 
young  men  enlist  then.  Colonel  ?" 

"  Women,  women,  women,  "said  the 
Colonel,  emphatically.  "If  the  wo- 
men will  only  make  such  fools  of 
themselves  as  they  generally  do,  we 
can  recruit  the  British  army  without 
a  conscription.  Why,  the  British  army 
would  never  have  had  my  services, 
but  for  that  very  cause.  Nor  yours 
either,  my  good  lad." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Roland 
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"  And  I  beg  yours  also.  Don't  tell 
me.  Ho,  by  the  way,  I  should  have 
told  you.  You  are  not  junior  Comet 
There  is  actually  one  who  knows  less 
about  his  duty  than  you  do.  I  only 
knew  it  to-day." 

"  He  must  be  rather  inexperienced/* 
said  Rjoland. 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "he 
has  been  studying  in  Germany ;  and 
I  dare  say  knows  German  tactics.  I . 
don't  say  that  he  is  a  bad  man,  be- 
cause, if  he  were,  he  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  me.   But  I  hate  jobbery." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  this  is  a  thundering  piece  of 
jobbery.  The  worst  I  have  ever  heard 
of,  or  dreamt  of.  I  am  not  going  into 
details.  I  am  no  reformer ;  I  believe 
we  could  get  on  pretty  well  as  we  are, 
if  they  would  let  us  alone.  But  this 
is  too  strong." 

"  Indeed,  sir." 

"  Yes,  and  indeed,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel. "Markham's  aunt  is  dead, 
and  Markham  naturally  don't  want 
to  go  to  India  ;  so  he  sells  out  And 
lo  and  behold,  a  schoolboy  is  ga- 
zetted to  us-^I  assure  you,  a  mere 
schoolboy — from  sheer  political  inte- 
rest. /  was  never  spoken  to  about 
the  matter.  I  only  was  officially  in- 
formed of  the  fact  They  may  do 
such  things  now,  but  they  won't  do 
them  ten  years  hence.  It  is  shame- 
ful. Bully  him,  Evans.  I  know  he 
must  be  a  Turk." 

"  Has  he  passed  Chelsea,  sir  ?  *• 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  one  of  your  kind,  a 
scholar ;  I  believe  that  he  is  a  Univer- 
sity man.  The  whole  job  has  been 
done  in  a  fortnight ;  it  appears  that  no 
regiment  but  ours  would  do  for  him, 
and  his  father  is  a  considerable  man 
in  his  county,  and  so  the  bear  is  sent 
to  us  to  be  licked  into  shape. 

"  What  is  his  name,  sir  ?  " 

"James  Mordaunt,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel. 

"  That  bear  wants  no  licking,  Co- 
lonel.   Jim  has  followed  me." 

•*  You  know  him,  then  ?  " 


"  Yes,  sir.  I  know  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  who  ever  walked — ^in  his  way 
— in  your  way  ;  byjove^  sir,  you  have 
strengthened  the  regiment  by  ten 
men." 

"And  who  is  the  lady  in  this 
case  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  fear  it  is  my  sister,"  said  Ro- 
land, quite  off  his  guard.  In  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  he  was  praying  the 
Colonel  to  forget,  not  to  have  heard, 
to  ignore,  his  last  speech.  And  the 
Colonel  said,  quietly,  "My  dear 
young  man  I  am  the  best  Colonel  of 
cavalry,  socially  speaking,  in  the  army. 
Is  it  likely  that  I  could  say  one  word?" 

Yes,  Jim,  by  simple  sulky  ferocity, 
and  threats  of  (as  he  put  it)  making  a 
greater  beast  of  himself  than  he  had 
ever  done  before  ;  and  what  was  more 
powerful  still,  by  threatening  to  enlist 
in  Roland's  troop,  had  carried  the 
day;  and  if  ever  one  man  was  backed 
up  by  another,  he  was  backed  up  by 
Sir  Jasper  Meredith. 

Squire  Mordaunt  didn't  see  his 
way,  so  he  said.  He  did  not  like  to  ask 
the  Minister.  It  was  an  unusual  and 
singular  thing.  It  would  be  a  sheer 
job  ;  and  if  he  wanted  anything  after- 
wards he  should  be  ashamed  to  ask  it 
of  the  Whigs.  Sir  Jasper  screeched 
and  hobbled  round  him  for  an  hour. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  talking  like 
that,"  he  asked,  shrilly  (Aunt  Eleanor 
once  said  that  he  was  Pope  without 
his  powers  of  versification).  "You 
have  ratted,  my  dear  sir ;  for  heaven's 
sake  take  your  money  like  an  honest 
man.  You  can't  possibly  rat  again, 
you  know,  under  five  or  six  years; 
and  you  may  be  dead  before  then,  for 
you  are  ageing  fast.  Realize  your  rat 
while  they  remember  it,  and  provide 
for  Jim." 

"  Don't  be  impudent.  Jasper."  said 
Squire  Mordaunt ,  "  you  have  an  ugly 
tongue  :  keep  it  between  your  teeth, 
boy.  If  you  call  providing  for  Jim 
putting  him  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  I 
don't- 

"  Then  keep  him  at  home,"  cried 
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Sir  Jasper,  not  one  whit  abashed ; 
"  keep  him  at  home  in  idleness  and 
sulkiness,  away  from  Mr.  Roland,  and 
the  Lord  help  you.*' 

••  It  is  no  business  of  your?,"  said 
Squire  Mordaunt 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "  that 
is  the  point  of  it  If  it  was  any  busi- 
ness of  mine,  I  should  take  a  side. 
As  it  is,  I  take  none ;  but  I  know  and 
can  see  things  which  you  can't.  If 
you  send  him  with  Roland  he  will  do. 
If  you  don't,  take  the  consequences." 

••  And  if  he  gets  killed  there,"  said 
Squire  Mordaunt,  at  a  loss  for  an 
ai^gument — 

"Then  you  will  have  no  further 
trouble  with  him,"  said  Sir  Jasper  ; 
"  which  would  be  a  relief  to  my  mind 
if  /  was  his  father.** 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Roland,  assisted  by  Eddy,  rather 
enjoyed  himself  for  the  next  five  days ; 
nay,  I  suspect  enjoyed  himself  very 
much  indeed.  Cox  and  Greenwood's 
people  had  the  dressing  of  him ;  and 
loving  their  art,  as  artists  should,  gave 
up  their  souls  to  the  decoration  of  the 
handsomest  young  officer  they  had  had 
in  hand  for  a  long  time.  Their  trade 
is  one  which  rises  into  an  art ;  and 
they  carefully  decorated  Roland  for 
the  (east  of  vultures. 

Nature  directed  them,  I  suppose. 
Game  cocks  only  fight  in  their 
grandest  plumage.  War  and  mar- 
riage must  be  done  in  fine  clothes, 
by  all  accounts.  And  Roland  kept 
posturing  about  before  cheval  glasses, 
as  his  fripperies  were  tried  on ;  rather 
wished,  once  or  twice,  that  Ethel 
could  have  seen  him.  Thus,  one  thing 
suggests  the  other,  and  vice  versd. 
One  can  go  no  further  in  one's  simile. 

But  Roland,  in  trying  on  his 
gaudy  trappings,  found  out  some- 
thing of  which  he  was  not  aware. 
He  vilipended  some  of  the  most 
(as  it  seemed  to  him)  ridiculous 
extravagances  of  his  uniform.     His 


horse's  trappings  were  laced  with 
money  cowries.  "  How  ridiculous  is 
this,"  said  Roland  to  the  tailor,  "this 
is  barbarous  nonsense." 

The  tailor  brought  him  his  best 
sword,  and  put  a  horse's  head-piece 
on  a  block.  *'  Will  you  be  kind 
enough,  sir,  to  see  if  you  can  cut  down 
to  the  leather  through  those  cowries." 
And  Roland  declined,  laughing,  for 
he  looked  at  the  cowries,  and  looked 
at  the  sword,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pure  silica  of  the 
cowries  would  beat  the  sword.  '<  I 
never  saw  that  before,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  there  was  no  meaning  in  it 
I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  next  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  my  wearing  a 
cascade  of  crimson  horse-hair  down 
my  back."  And  as  he  said  so,  he 
put  on  his  helmet  and  postured  before 
the  glass. 

"  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
that,  sir,"  said  the  litUe  tailor. 

"  You  would  find  a  reason  for 
anything,"  said  Roland. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  tailor,  "allow 
me  to  put  on  your  helmet ;  you  take 
your  sword  and  slash  away  at  the 
back  of  my  neck  through  that  horse- 
hair.    /  am  game." 

"Well,  I  never  thought  of  ihat^^ 
said  Roland. 

"You  ain't  in  the  army  tailoring, 
you  see,  sir.  Sir,  what  the  outsiders 
call  gewgaw  iind  fripperies,  all  have 
a  meaning  and  an  intention.  Our 
army  is  an  old  one,  and  has  not  beea 
badly  managed  on  the  whole.  Our 
army,  you  see,  sir,  we  having  no 
conscription,  has  always  been  a  smalt 
one,  over-matched  and  over-worked* 
Consequently,  our  army  has  developed 
the  greatest  defensive  powers  of  any. 
And  our  officers  are  rich  and  extra- 
vagant Consequently  they  have 
ornamented  their  defences.  But 
there  ain't  a  gewgaw  or  a  button  in 
the  British  army  which  don't  tell  of 
some  old  fight  when  the  thing  was 
found  to  be  necessary.  Some  are 
obsolete^  some  have  run  into  sheer 
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gawdiy.  But  they  all  mean  some- 
thing. The  extra  hussar  Jacket  for 
instance,  defends  the  reSn-arm,  leav* 
ing  the  sword-arm  free.  That  ain't 
obsolete  yet,  sir." 

"I  never  saw  this  before/*  said 
Roland ;  "  but  with  these  new  rifled 
muslcets  cavalry  will  become  obsolete 
altogether." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  tuilor,  "these 
arms  of  precision  will  for  a  time 
play  the  devil  with  the  cavalry 
tailors  ;  but  you  will  always  require 
cavalry  for  pursuit,  sir,  and  we  must 
revert  to  old  ideas." 

«« As  how  then?"  asked  Roland. 

••  Armour,  sir  :  aluminium.  The 
specific  gravity  is  small ;  in  hardness 
it  can  nearly  compare  with  rhodium, 
and  it  dresses  up  very  nice  indeed 
with  scarlet  and  gold,  or  with  blue 
and  silver.  Here,  for  instance,  sir, 
is  a  cuirass  of  the  'Cent  Gardes;* 
you  may  hang  it  on  your  little  finger. 
Our  house  is  prepared  to  go  into 
aluminium  to  any  extent,  if  we  only 
knew  which  way  the  Horse  Guards 
were  going  to  move  in  the  way  of 
cavalry.  A  gentleman  with  your 
strong  parliamentary  interest,  three 
seats,  dear  me,  so  they  say,  might 
tell  us  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
And  I  am  sure  we  should  be  grateful. 
That  was  a  sudden  tiling,  sir,  your 
poor  pa*s  death." 

"  It  was  sudden,"  said  Roland. 

"  And  you  going  to  India,  too,  so 
soon,"  said  the  tailor ;  "without  even 
the  will  proved  ;  so  some  say.  If 
you  happened  to  want  any  cash,  sir, 
our  house  is  in  the  habit  of  advan- 
cing cash  to  young  gentlemen  of 
your  expectations.  Our  terms  are 
five  per  cent,  and  we  would  sooner 
take  yout  interest  than  another's." 

Roland,  in  his  gawdries,  turned 
from  the  glass,  and  said—* 

"My  father  dealt  with  your  house 
for  many  ye^irs,  and  he  always  said 
that  they  had  treated  him  well :  I 
mean  in  a  friendly  way.  He  always 
spoke  affectionately  about  you.     Now 


I  (ell  you  point-blank  that  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  borrow  money.  There 
is  law  in  our  houses  and  Lord  only 
knows  where  law  may  end.  My 
Aunt  Eleanor  will  pay  for  this  oatfil 
Beyond  that  I  can  guarantee  yen 
nothing." 

«*  Lord  bless  you,  sir,*  said  the 
little  man,  **  you  mean  about  the  db- 
puted  succession.  All  humbug  froin 
beginning  to  end.  The  plot  of  two 
foolish  old  women.  We  know,  sir. 
Wc  haven't  been  your  father's  ban- 
kers for  so  long  as  not  to  know  his 
affairs.  Our  opinion  is  expressed, 
too,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  can 
draw  on  us  for  »iy  amount  yoo 
choose.  Though  why  not  stay  in 
England  and  fight  it  out,  /can't  see." 

«<I  am  sick  of  England,"  said 
Roland.    - 

"  Quite  so,  sir.  Many  are.  /am. 
But  MisS  Evans  will  see  it  through 
for  you  better  than  you  could  yoar- 
self.  We  have  a  deal  of  these  sort 
of  matters  on  our  hands.  I  doni 
know  what  would  become  of  oar 
trade  if  it  wasn't  for  the  young  ladies 
not  knowing  their  own  minds.  Well. 
sir.  they  think  the  better  of  you  for 
it,  which  is  a  comfort  Here  is  your 
young  lady's  brother  in  the  shop  at 
this  moment" 

«'  What  young  lady's  brother?"  sad 
Roland,  aghast. 

"  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  brother,"  said 
the  little  tailor,  "Mr.  James  Mor- 
daunt;  Comet  Mordaunt  May  he 
come  in  ?  He  has  been  cross  about 
his  tunic,  and  wants  to  see  it  on  in 
the  glass." 

Roland  called  out :  "Jim,  come 
in  here;"  and  added  also:  "Go 
out,  and  leave  us  alone»"  which  the 
army  tailor  did. 

Roland  was  grand,  in  full  cavalrif 
uniform  ;  James  was  only  dressed  in 
ordinary  clothes.  Still  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
grander  out  of  the  pair.  They  bot|i 
had  that  knack  of  carrying  their 
heads  erect,  and  neither  of  them  was 
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sentimental,  though  each  had  a  deal 
of  sentiment  to  dispose  of. 

The  relations  between  these  two 
young  men  were  as  deeply  senti- 
mental as  ever  were  those  between 
Frenchmen  or  Germans.  They  knew 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  sentimental 
love  between  them ;  Roland  had 
found  out  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Ethel ;  and  James*  poor  boy,  knew 
too  well  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Mildred.  But  they  were  both  ashamed 
of  it;  and  met  like  mutually  con- 
victed vagabonds.  There  was  no 
«  effusion  "  in  their  meeting. 

"WelL  young  Mordaunt,"  said 
Roland,  "  what  do  you  think  of  this?" 
meaning  his  (Roland's)  personal  ap- 
pearance in  his  cavalry  uniform. 

*'  I  shall  be  quite  as  fine  as  you, 
old  Evans,'*  said  James,  <*when  I 
get  my  clothes.  Are  you  cross  with 
me?- 

"No,  I  am  not  cross  with  you. 
No,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  cross  with 
you.  Stay,  Jim»  don't  let  us  be  fools. 
I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  are  going 
with  us.  I  wish  you  had  been  a 
hundred  miles  off,  old  chap,  but  I  am 
glad  you  are  coming  with  us." 

"Why  do  you  taunt  me.  I  have 
done  no  wrong." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Roland.  "Come 
Jim,  let  us  be  friends,  and  go  through 
it  all  together.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Let 
yc  J  and  I  tackle  to  this  regiment,  and 
do  our  best." 

"  I  never  wavered  in  my  loyalty  to 
you,  since  you  saved  my  life,"  said 
Jim,  "Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I 
will  do  it  I  am  brave,  strong,  and 
affectionate^  but  I  am  a  fool ;  you 
must  tell  me,  and  I  will  do  it'* 

"We  will  go  hand  in  hand,  my 
boy,"  said  Roland.  "  There  will  only 
be  you  and  I  out  of  the  whole  boat 
together.  The  old  four  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  pair.  You  must  row  bow 
to  me." 

It  was  their  way  of  swearing  ever- 
lasting friendship,  unsentimental,  but 


quite  effectual.  There  was  no  more 
"tall  talk  "  after  this»  until  the  very 
last 

"How  do  I  look,  James?"  said 
Roland.  "Am  I  fine?  Are  you 
frightened  at  me  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  James.  "What 
would  he  the  good  of  me  if  I  was  ?  I 
grant  that,  as  a  spectacle,  you  would 
be  imposing  on  horseback.  But  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  you.  You  seem 
to  me  to  be  purely  ornamental.  Let 
me  fig  out ;  I  was  always  better-look- 
ing than  you,  and  may  play  the  rSle 
of  a  dismounted  dragoon  better  than 
you." 

So  they  figged  kirn  out ;  "  but  he 
did  no^  look  one  whit  better,"  said 
Roland ;  and  at  last,  tired  of  postur- 
ing in  armour  which  they  had  not 
proved,  they  walked  away  together 
arm  in  arm ;  and  from  that  moment 
those  two  were  never  separated  any 
more,  neither  in  quarters,  in  march, 
or  in  the  furious  wild  hurry  of  battle. 

They  walked  round  and  they  picked 
up  Eddy,  who  was  prepared  with  any 
amount  of  nonsense,  which  they  let 
him  talk  as  lie  would,  feeling  a  little 
solemn  themselves.  Then  they  went 
to  the  play,  and  saw  Charles  Kean  in 
the  "Corsican  Brothers^"  and  Eddy^in 
his  silly  way,  pretended  that  he  was 
frightened.  Then  they  had  oysters 
and  porter,  and  went  soberly  home, 
just  as  the  boy  Arbuthnot  might  have 
done  before  he  sailed  for  the  Crimea. 
Eton,  Harrow,  the  plough-tail,  the 
working  bench  ;  and  then  all  the 
sudden  fury  of  war.  Such  was  the 
history  of  most  young  soldiers  in 
those  days. 

On  the  morrow  the  three  met 
again,  and  went  to  Chatham.  The 
regiment  was  paraded,  and  Eddy  saw 
Roland  and  James,  on  their  new 
horses,  all  a-blaze  with  scarlet  blue, 
and  gold,  with  gilt  helmets,  and  cas- 
cades of  crimson  horse-hair  falling 
down  their  backs  —  a  great  sight 
They  did  not  partake  in  the  parade, 
but  sat  on  their  horses  by  the  Colonel* 
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not  yet  knowing  their  places ;  but 
Eddy  and  others  thought  them  the 
two  finest  young  fellows  in  the  whole 
regiment 

Motion  of  any  kind  was  delightful 
to  Eddy.  The  motion  of  the  next 
two  days  was  singularly  delightful  to 
him.  The  business  of  a  great  trans* 
port  is  always  pleasant ;  surely  that 
of  a  great  cavaliy  transport  is  the 
most  pleasant  of  all. 

Eddy,  awakening  from  late  slum- 
bers, found  that  Roland  and  James 
had  been  gone  long  before,  and  going 
down  to  where  the  ship  lay,  found 
them  in  neat  undress  uniforms,  hard 
at  the  work  which  they  had  selected 
for  themselves. 

The  ship  lay  by  the  wharf;  and  the 
horses  were  being  led  on  board,  not 
slung,  the  Adjutant  superintending. 
Early  as  it  was,  our  two  lads  seemed 
to  have  got  themselves  recognized  as 
knowing,  at  least,  some  part  of  their 
work,  for  their  voices  were  loud  and 
their  remarks  were  emphatic. 

"  That  is  an  ugly,  straight-shoul- 
dered brute,"  said  Roland,  to  a  farrier; 
*'  fifteen  pounds  and  half  a  crown 
back." 

**  He*ll  go  in  a  crowd,  sir.  Rear 
rank  horse." 

"Scarcely  pay  his  passage,"  said 
Roland.  <'/r«r/x  another.  Jim,  look 
at  this  hammer-headed  one.*' 

"I'm  looking  at  him,"  said  Jim. 
And,  indeed,  so  was  every  one  else. 
He  was  a  horse  with  a  head  like  a 
carpenter's  hammer ;  a  horse  with  a 
shoulder  back  to  his  croup,  well 
ribbed  up,  with  splendid  gaskins,  long 
fetlocks,  and  enormous  feet — a  splen« 
did  cavalry  horse,  but  with  the  temper 
of  D'Estournel.  This  horse  refused 
to  go  on  board  on  any  terms  whatever. 

No  man  could  live  near  his  heels 
— ^human  existence  was  an  impossi- 
bility in  his  rear,  and  a  weariness  In 
his  van ;  for  pull  you  never  so  hard 
on  his  halter,  the  beast  would  not 
move  at  all*  There  was  a  hammer- 
beaded  brutality  about  him  which  no- 


thing could  affect  for  an  instant  The 
British  army  was  puzzled. 

•«  Put  the  bridle  on  him,"  cried 
Roland ;  and  a  trooper  brought  a 
bridle,  and  did  so  ;  the  horse  sub- 
mitting in  a  way  which  astonished 
those  who  did  not  know  his  tactics. 
"Now,  Jim,"  said  Roland,  "up  yoa 
go  1"  and  before  any  one  had  time  to 
speak,  Roland  had  given  Jim  a  leg 
up,  and  Jim  was  sitting  bare-backed 
on  the  dangerous  brute.  "Keep 
clear,"  said  Roland,  as  he  took  the 
bridle,  and  began  leading  the  horse 
towards  the  gangway. 

The  horse*  finding  a  man  on  his 
back,  began  going,  and  went  until  he 
found  the  boards  under  his  feet ;  then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  and  every  one 
held  his  breath* 

The  fury  of  the  brute  came  all  of  a 
sudden.  For  an  instant  he  planted 
out  his  fore-feet,  and  was  quiescent; 
then  Roland  said,  "Heels,  Jim!" 
and  James  rammed  his  heels  in.  For 
the  next  twenty-five  seconds  there  was 
a  struggle,  which  no  one  who  saw  it 
forgot  The  brute  reared,  but  Ro- 
land was  hanging  by  his  head,  with 
both  reins  gripped  under  his  chin ; 
he  kicked  furiously,  but  James  was  on 
his  back  laughing.  He  backed  until 
his  heels  were  over  the  green  sea- 
water,  fifteen  feet  below,  but  he  was 
kicked  forward  again  by  James; 
biting,  squealing,  striking  with  his 
fore-feet  at  Roland,  he  made  a  whole 
life  of  terror  to  the  bystanders,  over 
the  slippery  plank ;  but  our  two  boys 
had  him  on  deck  before  many  had 
time  to  utter  an  interjection,  and  stood 
beside  him  laughing. 

The  Adjutant  complimented  them 
in  very  strong  language^  and  the  men 
admii^  them  from  that  moment 
Roland  took  no  notice  of  the  matter ; 
James  only  said,  "We  have  many 
Irish  horses  in  Shropshire ;  I  shall  be 
delighted  at  any  time  to  ride  or  break 
any  horse  which  every  one  else  is 
afraid  of.  But  I  am  nothing  to 
Evans." 
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**  There  is  another  ticklish  subject 
there,'*  said  the  Adjutant 

'*  I  see/*  said  James,  "a  nervous 
chestnut  Is  that  you,  Eddy  ?  I  say, 
old  man,  ride  that  chestnut  aboard 
for  them.** 

Eddy,  unnoticed  till  now,  turned 
to  a  trooper,  and  said,  "Leg  up, 
please,'*  and  they  put  him  on  the 
fidgety  chestnut  much  admiring  the 
pretty  little  plucky  dandy. 

"  Horse !  horse  !  "said  Eddy,  when 
he  was  on  its  back,  <*how  can  we 
be  fond  of  you  if  you  do  these  things  ? 
On  you  go,  now.  Come  old  man,"  he 
said,  patting  the  horse's  neck  ;  *'  let  us 
get  aboard." 

Trembling  with  terror,  the  kindly, 
timid  brute  went  forward  step  by 
step.  On  the  plank  he  paused,  and 
there  was  the  silence  of  sheer  terror 
among  the  bystanders ;  but  Eddy, 
by  patting  and  gentle  talk,  got  him 
over ;  and  there  was  a  cheer  from  the 
men. 

"A  fine  little  fellow."  said  the 
men.  They  saw  him  again  in  other 
circumstances. 

It  was  noticeable  that  Roland  and 
James,  though  asking  the  commonest 
questions  about  their  duty,  were  re- 
cognized as  first-rate  officers  by 
every  rank.  They  were  reckless  and 
cool—they  were  proud  and  familiar. 
No  man  would  have  hesitated  to  ask 
a  favour  of  either  of  them  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  would  have  dared 
to  take  a  liberty.  The  men  thought 
that  in  the  long  dull  garrison  work 
in  India,  these  two  bold  lads  would 
stand  their  friends ;  and  the  officers 
thought  that  they  would  be  good  com- 
panions. They  were  appealed  to 
already,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  of 
duty.  The  officers  had  heard  that 
they  were  men  who  could  have  done 
anything  they  chose  at  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  the  men  had  heard,  possibly 
through  the  gossip  of  the  regimental 
servants,  of  their  physical  accomplish- 
ments, which  reports  they  had  now 
seen  singularly  confirmed.     They  had 


made  a  very  good  .start  with  their 
regiment 

Both  of  them  were  lads  who  put 
their  hand  to  anything  which  they 
found  ready  to  it;  and  they  worked 
hard  at  this  shipment  of  horses  for 
two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  were  all  aboard,  and  Roland, 
Eddy,  and  James,  were  walking  be- 
tween deck,  stroking  the  noses  of  such 
horses  as  would  let  them,  and  congra- 
tulating one  another  on  the  success- 
ful issue  of  their  effort 

In  the  narrow  passage  left  between 
the  larboard  and  starboard  horses' 
heads,  the  narrow  passage  amidship, 
there  were  only  two  young  men  on 
stable  guard,  who  sat  on  deck,  with 
their  arms  round  their  knees  they 
were  nobody  at  all,  and  so  James; 
Mordaunt  thought  that  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  making  a  row  with  Eddy. 

*'Here  is  a  horse  with  a  pink 
nose,"  said  Eddy;  "they  are  all 
beasts,  these  pink-nosed  horses. 
'Pink  nose,  seedy  toes.*  That  is 
rhyme  and  reason  too.** 

"I  don't  think  you  know  much 
about  the  matter,"  said  James  Mor- 
daunt 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  a  horse  with 
a  pink  nose  that  could  keep  his  shoes 
on,"  said  Eddy.  "And  no  more  did 
you.  I  know  as  much  about  horses 
as  you  do." 

"  That  is  very  possible,"  said  James, 
"butyou  bring  in  your  little  sciolisms 
in  such  an  offensive  manner  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  thrashing  you:  so 
difficult  that  I  cannot  avoid  it  In 
fact  I  am  going  to  do  it  now." 

"James,  my  dear  James,  remem- 
ber where  you  are,"  said  Roland. 

"  I  will  not  be  always  lectured  by 
you,"  said  James.  "  Edward,  come 
here." 

Edward  not  coming,  James  fell 
suddenly  on  him,  and  they  fell  over 
the  stable  guard,  who  was  intensely 
amused  and  delighted  by  the  whole 
proceeding.  Roland  interfered,  say- 
ing, "  James,  do  remember  the  men, 
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and  the  fact  that  you  hold  Her  Ma- 
jesty's commission.  For  heaven's 
sake  don't  play  the  fool  like  this." 

Eddy  meanwhile,  finding  James 
too  strong  for  him,  had  got  loose, 
ran  up  the  companion  stairs,  and 
nearly  brought  down  some  one  who 
was  descending  by  the  run.  After 
a  few  defiances  and  challenges  to 
James,  he  went  on  deck,  without 
seeing  for  a  moment  who  it  was  he 
had  so  nearly  knocked  down. 

Allan  Gray,  unused  to  shipboard, 
descended  clumsily.  He  had  been 
in  many  queer  places,  but  this  was 
the  Yery  oddest  A  long,  well-lighted 
passage,  with  rows  of  horses*  heads 
on  each  side.  Confronting  him  were 
two  young  men,  one  of  whom  he 
hated,  the  other  of  whom  he  dreaded 
and  respected. 

James  Mordaunt  he  hated  with  his 
whole  heart  Worthless,  empty,  fri- 
volous, cruel,  were  the  best  words 
Dissenter  and  Radical  had  for  him. 
With  Roland  it  was  far  otherwise. 
He  respected  and  dreaded  Roland. 
He  had  wit  enough  to  see  that  Roland 
had  not  only  ten  times  his  brainsi 
but  had  had  ten  times  his  education, 
and  had  made  use  of  it  And  Roland 
was  behaving  so  strangely  and  so 
recklessly,  that  he  was  persuaded  that 
Roland  had  some  reserved  power. 
The  North  American  Indians  give 
free  pass  to  a  lunatic,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  knows  his  business  better 
than  they  do.  Such  respect  was 
paid  to  this  reckless  young  Roland 
by  young  Allan  Gray. 

It  was  inconceivable  to  him.  Ro- 
land, as  any  one  knew,  might  have 
taken  the  highest  honours  at  the 
University,  might  sit  in  Parliament, 
might  be  the  best  man  his  family  had 

ever  produced.      Lord    S had 

talked  to  Allan  Gray  about  Roland 
at  Field  Lane,  praising  him  to  the 
skies,  and  lamenting  his  High  Church 
proclivities.  Yet  what  did  the  puz- 
zled Allan  Gray  see  coming,  as  he 
thought,  to  save  this  young  man  ? 


Roland,  the  possible  prime  minis- 
ter, in  blue  trousers,  with  a  scarlet 
stripe  down  them ;  with  a  bine  ta- 
tigue-jacket  buttoned  with  one  button 
at  the  throat  but  open  below,  show- 
ing his  white  shirt  Bareheaded,  for 
the  between  deck  was  hot ;  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  swaying  him- 
self to  and  fro,  as  the  ship  rolled.  For 
the  message  had  come  from  the  sea, 
and  the  ship  was  afloat  This  was 
what  Allan  Gray  saw. 

And,  in  addition,  the  proud,  dean- 
cut  cruel,  inexorable  head  of  James 
Mordaunt,  similarly  attired,  looldng 
over  Roland's  shoulder.  The  good 
Allan  Gray  had  meant  to  say  all  som 
of  kindly  things,  but  this  was  forced 
out  of  him. 

<*  Is  this  what  your  talents  aod 
education  have  brought  you  to,  Mr. 
Roland?" 

«'Yes,"  said  Roland.  "lam 
going  to  be  a  good  centurion:  a 
thundering  good  one,  too.  £hi 
Jim?" 

<'  I  am  sorry  you  should  cast  your 
talents  away  in  such  a  professioo," 
said  Allan  Gray. 

"  My  dear  soul,  some  one  must  i^ 
it :  or  what  would  become  of  those 
who  stay  at  home  and  groan  ?  We 
render  your  existence  possible." 

"  It  is  hard  to  see  such  talents  as 
yours  thrown  away  in  slaughtering 
your  fcUow-crcatures,"  said  Allan 
Gray. 

"  That  would  apply  to  Cromwell, 
as  well  as  to  me,"  said  Roland. 

"  Cromwell  fought  for  the  Lord," 
said  Allan  Gray. 

"I  fight  for  civilization  sad  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  old 
man,"  said  Roland.  "  Come,  yo« 
have  something  more  than  this  to 
say  to  me.  Let  us  go  on  deck .  we 
must  always  be  friends,  mind,  come 
what  will." 

"  I  am  here  as  a  friend,"  said  Allan 
Gray,  as  soon  as  they  were  on  deck. 
"  I  am  come  to  remonstrate  with  you 
about  going  abroad  just  now,  when 
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this  suit  IS  pending  between  us*  My 
case  is  terribly  strong,  and  I  could 
gladly  have  a  compromise.  Youy 
with  your  territorial  traditions^  might 
do  great  good  at  Stretton,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  management  ot  an 
estate*  I  beg  you  to  pause,  if  you 
can.  It  need  never  come  to  law  if 
you  will  behave  reasonably.  I  want 
money  from  the  estate  for  my  claim, 
but  not  lor  myself,  6nly  for  religious 
purposes.  I  swear  to  you  for  nothing 
else.  You  shall  stay  at  Stretton,  and 
I  will  never  move.  I  would  never 
have  moved  if  it  were  not  for  my 
poor.  Roland,  I  beg  you  pause  and 
think." 

"I  have  paused  and  thought," 
said  Roland,  very  quietly.  "  There  b 
no  personal  quarrel  between  you  and 
me.  Let  the  matter  go  which  way  it 
will.  I  only  go  to  claim  a  share  in 
what  is  inconceivably  the  greatest 
inheritance  of  modem  times,  the 
government  of  120,000,000  in  India. 
What  are  our  (ew  sheep,  under 
Longmynd,  compared  to  themt  Go 
to,  man,  I  have  longer  views  than 
you.  You,  if  you  live,  may  gain  a 
small  property  in  Shropshire;  I  shall 
be  a  satrap  of  the  greatest  empire 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Would  you  not  change  with  me^ 
Allan  ?" 

The  wind  was  screaming  and 
booming  through  the  rigging,  and  the 
lights  were  dim  and  blurred  on  shore. 
The  tide  was  hissing  down  to  the  sea* 
while  the  great  ship  was  heaving 
slightly  as  though  impatient  to  be 
gone.  Close  by,  sentries  in  ramparts 
and  fortifications,  were  walking  to 
and  fro,  sometimes  challenging «« 
throbs  Ot  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world.  Gray  listened 
and  said — 

"  Roland,  you  are  undertaking  re- 
sponsibilities which  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  undertake.  God  prosper 
Xou  ;  to  move  you  from  your  purpose 
would  be  ridiculous,  I  know.  I  will 
say  no  more.     I  shall  esublish  my 


claim,  but  I  think  you  and  yours 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  my  doing 
60.  Yet,  is  there  no  one  who  could 
plead  better  than  //" 

•*  Not  a  soul,'*  said  Roland.  "  Go 
away.  Don't  say  a  word  more ;  he 
Is  listening.  Go  away,  and  God  go 
with  you.'*    And  Gray  went 

«'What  did  that  mad  fellow  with 
thee  ?  "  said  Jim,  coming  up  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

<«  Well,  he  did  not  da  anything;" 
said  Roland;  "but  he  showed  me 
something." 

"  For  instance  ?  "  said  Jimmy. 

•'  Well,  he  showed  me  a  fanatic,** 
said  Roland. 

"  Only  that.  Pm  that  What  is 
he  fanatic  about  ?  " 

"  Good,"  said  Roland.  "  We  must 
^  to  be  as  good  as  that  man,  and 
know  the  world  and  our  duty  as 
soldiers ;  and  when  we  are  killed  in 
some  petty  squabble  in  India,  Jim, 
our  brother-officers  will  say  they 
were  thundering  prigs,  but  not  bad 
fellows,  take  them  all  in  all.  So  you 
see  your  dinner  of  glory,  my  child." 

••  Well,  we  will  eat  it  together, 
Roland,"  said  Jim. 

On  the  bright  spring  morning  Ro- 
land stood  on  the  deck  with  a  tele- 
gram in  his  hand,  which  he  had  read, 
and  which  he  laughed  at — 

<<  Miss  Evans,  Shrewsbury,  to 
Comet  Evans,  transport  'Vigilant,* 
Chatham.  It  will  all  go  against 
us.  Come  back  at  any  risk,  and 
compromise.  Ethel  thinks  as  I  do. 
She  wants  you  to  come  back  very 
much  indeed." 

"I  will  come  back  to  you,  dar- 
ling," said  Roland  to  himseh.  "I'll 
come  back  to  you.  We  will  come, 
back  to  our  Ethel  some  day,  Jim  ?  '*' 

"Possibly,"  said  Jim.  "There 
are  Eddy  and  Allan  Gray.  Good- 
bye, you  two." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  good-bye  for 
some  of  them.  The  screw  began 
thmbbing,  and  the  ship  moved  reso- 
lutely down  the  river.     Allan  Gray 
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and  Eddy  saw  Roland  and  Jimmy 
standing  on  the  bridge  asthey  rounded 
the  point,  and  then  they  lost  sight  of 
them.  Allan  Gray  for  ever — ^Eddy 
not  for  ever  ;  he  met  them  again. 

Poor  little  Eddy,  gallant  little 
heart,  broke  down  and  cried  on  his 
old  friend's  shoulder.  Gray  cheered 
him  up,  as  well  as  he  could ;  but 
Gray's  precious  oils  (good  fellow  as 
he  was)  were  apt  to  break  heads,  and 
did  not  mend  Eddy's  heart. 

*'  There  she  goes  1 "  said  Gray,  at 
last 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

**  C  O  that  is  all  over  and  done,** 
w  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"What  is  over  and  done^  Miss 
Evans?'*  asked  Ethel. 

"Roland." 

"  Is  he  over  and  done  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  an  end  and  finish  of 
the  boy,  body  and  bones.  He  is  gone  to 
his  death  :  and  there  were  elements 
about  him,  too.  I  am  sorry  that  hje 
should  die  so  young,  unpitied  and 
alone ;  but  it  was  mainly  her  fault, 
and  hers" 

"Who  is  shef"  asked  Ethel. 

'*  Never  you  mind.  I  suppose  they 
bury  them  decently  in  Bengal ;  no 
suttee,  or  anything  of  that  kind.'* 

"  My  dear  Miss  Evans^  you  are 
speaking  at  random." 

**  My  poor  brother,  Roland's  father, 
saw  the  thing  done,  at  all  events.  The 
woman  gets  on  the  top  of  the  faggots 
drunk,  and  they  smother  her  with 
straw  and  bum  her  up ;  which,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  all  parties.  A  woman  who 
would  make  such  a  fool  of  herself 
entirely  deserves  it" 

"  But  that  only  refers  to  widows," 
said  Ethel. 

"  I  am  talking  of  Roland's  widow,'* 
said  Miss  Evans.  "  Of  course  he  will 
marry  a  black  woman  now  ;  and  she 
will  naturally  want  to  bum  herself. 


There  she  went  !  A  cobweb  of 
rigging  aloft,  and  two  great  white 
funnels,  pouring  out  volcanoes  of  i 
black  smoke ;  seen  above  the  sand- 
hills  and  the  straight  lines  of  the  for- 
tifications.  So  she  went  throbbing 
her  way  down  the  great  river,  with  | 
Roland  and  Jim  on  board,  towards 
the  heaving  Channel  ;  towards  the 
restless  ocean ;  towards  the  vulture's 
feast  in  the  far  Easterly  lands. 

And  Allan  Gray  took  off  Eddy  to 
Field  Lane,  just  to  cheer  him  up  ^ih 
a  little  dissipation. 

I  should  myselfl     A  nice  mess  yon 
have  all  made  of  it  among  you." 

Ethel  sat  perfectly  quiet.  *•  Don't 
talk  to  me  !"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  and 
Ethel  did  as  she  was  bid. 

For  Aunt  Eleanor  was  busy  in  the 
great  room  at  Pulverbatch  with  her 
farming  accounts.  And  Ethel  was 
sitting  and  sewing,  very  patiently  and 
very  quietly.  "  Bother  the  things ! " 
said  Miss  Evans. 

"Which?" said  Ethel. 

"WeH  if  you  choose  to  be  epi- 
grammatical,  Ethel,  I  will  tell  yoa. 
Everything.     There!" 

"What  in  particular ?*• 

"Allan  Gray." 

"  Certainly ;  and  again  ?* 

"Eddy." 

"What  folly  has  he  been  doing 
now?  He  might  obey  you,  I  shouW 
fancy." 

"  He  wants  to  go  to  India.  His 
regiment  is  ordered  there  almost  at 
the  moment  he  joined,  and  he  won't 
exchange.  Now,  I  made  a  solemn 
compact  with  him  when  I  paid  for 
his  commission  that  he  was  to  stay 
with  me.  And  he  is  going  to  break 
his  word." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  said 
Ethel. 

"Why,  then,  Miss  Mordaunt?" 
asked  Miss  Evans. 

"  Because  you  had  no  right  to  ex- 
tract such  a  promise  from  such  a 
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child  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in  re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  it.'* 

"  I  have  done  everything  for  him, 
Ethel.  The  love  and  devotion  I  have 
shown  that  boy  has  been  more  than 
any  mother's.  No  boy  ever  had  such 
tender  indulgence  poured  on  his  head 
as  I  have  poured  on  his.  And,  oh  I 
that  he  should  fly  in  my  face.  That 
ts  bitter." 

"  Shall  you  do  well  with  your  pigs 
this  year.  Miss  Evans  ?"  said  Ethel, 
quietly. 

"Don't  be  bitter  and  hard  with 
me,  Ethel  I  have  no  friend  but 
you." 

"  I  have  no  friend  but  you,  yet  you 
whetted  your  wits  on  me  just  now. 
You  were  cruel  to  m^  just  now.  And 
ivhat  is  your  love  to  mine  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  a  poor 
old  woman,  I  doubt,  and  not  good- 
tempered.  Don't  be  hard  on  me.  Say 
you  think  that  Eddy  has  been  wicked 
in  going." 

"I  don't  see  that  he  has.  For 
me,  I  begin  to  respect  the  child.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  he  refuses  to 
exchange  without  any  prompting?" 

"Not  without  prompting,"  said 
Miss  Evans.  "Allan  Gray  has  set 
him  against  me.  Allan  Gray,  whom 
I  brought  up,  has  turned  against  me^ 
and  has  persuaded  Eddy  to  rebel." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
rebelling."  said  Ethel.  "You  put 
Eddy  into  the  army  at  your  expense, 
but  you  never  bartered  the  boy's 
honour.  If  Gray  has  persuaded  him 
to  keep  what  my  bonny  Jim  calls  his 
sacranuntum  militare,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  of  him." 

"  You  look  on  with  complacency, 
then,  at  Eddy's  being  killed." 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  the 
child,"  said  Ethel.  "  But  you  must  re- 
member that  I  have  a  brother  there, 
and  also  many  people  go  to  India 
who  are  not  killed." 

"  I  wanted  him  to  stay  at  home," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor,  showing  her  im- 


becility on  the  only  point  on  which 
she  was  capable  of  showing  it- 
Eddy. 

"Well,  and  Allan  Gray  did  not 
choose  him  to  stay  at  home^  very 
rightly  it  seems  to  me.  When  he  has 
gone  to  India,  Allan  Gray  is  to  be 
our  lord  and  master,  and  we  have 
only  to  submit" 

"  Ah !  you  may  laugh,  who  love 
no  one ;  but  for  me,  I  am  an  old 
woman,  and  love  Eddy." 

"  Heaven  save  you,  Miss  Evans^ 
from  ever  being  so  heartsick  as  I  am, 
and  foi^ve  you  the  words  just 
spoken.  Here  is  Eddy.  You  say  I 
love  no  one,  do  you  ?  That  was  a 
cruel  and  bitter  thing  to  say,  Miss 
Evans.  You  lose  your  better  nature 
when  you  say  such  things  as  that. 
I  will  not  bear  it  from  you.  Miss 
Evans.  I  will  go  to  John  and  my 
father.  JTiey  can  love  me^  at  all 
events." 

And  so  both  these  very  good  souls 
began  to  cry,  both  resolute  in  their 
causeless  quarrel,  just  as  Eddy  came 
into  the  room,  and  said,  "  Hallo !  you 
two,  I  am  off  out  of  this  by  next 
week." 

Ethel  scornfully  withdrew  herself 
into  a  window.  She  did  not  hate 
Eddy,  but,  putting  him  always  be- 
side his  brother,  she  despised  him. 
Aunt  Eleanor  wept 

"  Have  you  been  quarrelling,  you 
two?"  asked  Eddy.  "There  is  no 
good  in  that  /  used  to  quarrel  with 
Jim  until  that  bathing  business.  For 
me,  I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  no 
one  in  future  except  Her  Majesty's 
enemies." 

He  said  it  in  mere  fun,  but  looking 
at  them  again,  he  saw  that  they  had 
really  been  quarrelling.  He  looked 
right  and  left  for  a  moment,  and 
thought ;  then  he  went  up  to  Ethel, 
knelt  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Ethel,  my  glorious  Ethel !  Will 
you  think  for  one  moment  how  dear 
you  are  to  me,  through  James,  and,  if 
I  dare  say  it,  through  Roland  ?    I  am 
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going  away  after  Rolaiid  and  Jamesi, 
into  thai  dim  Eaat  from  which  many 
never  return.  Come»  Ethel,  sister  of 
my  heart,  lei  me  tell  them  that  you 
and  <^d  aunt  were  good  friends. 
Come  !  make  it  up.  Aunty!  aunty! 
aunty!  who  will  you  have  when  I  am 
gone  ?" 

Ethel  sat  quite  still.  She  meant  no 
permanent  quarrel,  and  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  let  Miss  Evans  walk  over  her 
body.  Yet  she  waited  and  listened  ; 
for  Miss  Evans  had  been  uncommonly 
reticent  lately,  and  Ethel  was  deter- 
mined to  know  9S  much  as  she  could. 
She  took  Eddy's  hand,  however,  and 
kissed  it,  saying,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers" 

Aunt  Eleanor  resorted  to  tears,  and 
bemoaned  the  general  ingratitude  of 
the  age.  She  did  this  categorically, 
stating  her  case  against  the  world. 
The  next  time  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  it 
may  be  Mr.  Disraeli,  goes  out,  they 
will  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  At 
this  moment,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  hear  the  same  sort  of  thing  from 
Mr.  Johnson  before  this  is  published. 
What  Mr.  Johnson  may  say  I  cannot 
tell.  Aunt  Eleanor's  case  was  simply 
this : 

Her  brother  had  been  a  good 
brother  to  her,  but  had  been  indis- 
creet, and  she  had  kept  his  indiscre- 
tions perfectly  quiet  And  now  every 
one  was  turning  against  her.  She 
had  faced  her  own  father  and  mother, 
in  the  Waterloo  time,  when  accusa* 
tions  were  brought  against  him,  and 
when  she  was  the  only  soul  who  knew 
that  he  had  married  that  ridiculous 
child.  She  had  fought  her  brother's 
battle,  and  then  her  brother  had  been 
hard  on  her  about  her  way  of  going 
to  market  for  herself.  She  had  fought 
Jack  Mordaunt's  battle,  and  his 
daughter  Ethel  had  turned  on  her. 
She  had  fought  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
battle  (how  she  did  not  say),  and  he 
never  came  near  her.  She  had  been 
a  good  friend  to  every  one  who  had 
known  her.    She  had  been  a  good 


landlady,  good  sister,  good  aunt  good 
everything;  but  every  one  had  thrown 
ber  overboard.     Allan  Gray,  for  in- 
stance.   Take  him.    She  had  no  idea 
of  his  perfectly  ridiculous  pretensions; 
but  had  been  more  than  a  mother  to 
him.    He  had  got  hold  of  this  Phyllis 
Myrtle  story,  and  was  turning  agsdnst 
her.     To  Eddy,  that  blade-hearted 
boy,  she  would  say  nothing  at  alL  He 
was  past  that     She  had  believed  at 
one  time  that  Ethel  would  be  her 
friend,  but  now  Ethel  had   turned. 
She  wished  she  was  dead.     She  was 
proceeding  to  say  that  she  had  a 
reputation    for  common   sense,   but 
there  was  no  one  near  enough  to  her 
to  appreciate  it  and  was  becoming 
blinded  with  tears,  when  she  found 
that  Ethel  and  Eddy  were  kneeling 
before  her,  with  thair  hands  in  one 
another's. 

"What  are  you  doing,  you  veiy 
ungrateful  creatures  ?"  she  said. 

"Please,  aunt"  said  Eddy,  "we 
are  kneeling  to  ask  you  not  to  be 
silly." 

"Well,  I  won't  if  you  don't  drive 
me  to  it  my  pretty  ones.  But  yoa 
will,  if  you  don't  take  care.  Have  I 
been  very  silly?" 

"£xtremelysOk"saidEddy.  "Come, 
aunty,  what  is  the  matter?  What  has 
put  you  beside  yourself  like  this? 
Why  do  you  quarrel  with  us  two?" 

"  Law,  it  is  all  Allan  Gray,"  she 
said.     "  Get  up.  da" 

"Have  you  forgiven  us?"  said 
Eddy. 

"  No,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "Yon 
are  a  couple  of  fools;  and  I  hale 
fooU." 

«« Why  am  /a  fool.  Miss  Evans?" 
said  Ethel. 

"  Because  you  might  have  managed 
better.  I  have  no  patience.  Why, 
bless  you,  time  was  when,  if  I  had 
given  encouragement——" 

"  To  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's?"  said 
Ethel. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous  I  beg  of 
you*"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
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'*  Why  am  I  a  fool,  aunty  ?  "  said 
Eddy. 

*' Because  you  won't  exchange. 
Because  you  will  go  to  India.'* 

"Then  I  will  not  go,  if  you  com- 
mand  me^  aunt,"  siaid  Eddy,  sighing, 
and  looking  at  her.  "  I  owe  all  I 
have  in  the  world  to  you  ;  but  if  you 
command  me»  I  will  stay  at  home. 
For  you,  aunt;  I  will  desert  all, 
Roland,  Jim,  honour,  career;  you 
have  only  to  say  stay,  and  I  will  ex- 
change. Aunt,  say  that  word  *  ex- 
change,' and  I  will  do  it.  Roland  and 
Jim  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  if  you 
say  it     Come ! " 

Aunt  Eleanor  rose  and  leant  against 
the  wall,  hiding  her  face.  Her  sub- 
lime agony  was  so  terrible  to  the 
young  people  that  they  were  hushed 
and  dumb.  She  tumcxl  after  a  time, 
and  she  said, — 

"  Eddy,  my  own,  my  best-beloved, 
go.  Ethel,  stay  with  the  poor  old 
woman.  I  shall  have  no  one  but 
you." 

••You  have  told  me  to  go,  aunt* 
said  Eddy,  very  cool,  but  a  little 
pale. 

'*  I  will  tell  you  again  if  you  will. 
My  brother  was  at  Waterloo." 

"Then  I  will  go,"  said  Eddy. 
"  But  I  will  stay  now  if  you  will  un- 
say your  words." 

She  held  her  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"What  is  Allan  Gray  like.  Miss 
Evans  ?"  asked  Ethel 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "you 
will  see  him  directly  for  yourself,  for 
he  is  coming  here  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  Then  I  will  fly,"  said  Ethel. 

"Indeed  and  you  just  exactly 
won't''  said  Miss  Evans.  "  I  will 
not  be  left  alone  with  him,  I  assure 
you.  I  might  be  tempted  to  say 
something  unbecoming  my  position 
to  bim.    And    he  is  a  very  good 


fellow,  when  all  is  said  and  done^-a 
deal  better  than  some  of  us.** 

"  But  I  also  might  say  something 
to  hurt  his  feelings,"  said  Ethel.  "  I 
am  exasperated  with  him  also.  Is  he 
handsome  ?" 

"  He  is  amazingly  handsome,"  she 
replied;  "as  handsome  as  Roley 
Foley,  in  his  way.  You  shall  se^  for 
yourself,  for  here  he  is  coming  across 
the  moat  Tell  James  to  show  him 
straight  in,  and  stand  behind  my 
chair.'*  And  so  the  good  lady  faced 
towards  the  door;  and  Allan  Gray 
entering,  for  the  first  time  saw  Ethel 
Mordaunt 

Aunt  Eleanor  saw  a  sudden  startled 
flush  in  Allan  Gray's  face  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Ethel's  splendid  beauty,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  "  Here  is  all  mis- 
chief to  pay.  Bother  the  fellow! 
what  did  he  want  coming  here  for  ? 
He  is  going  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
And  so  you  shall,  my  fine  master !" 
she  went  on  in  thought  in  a  moment 
more.  "  I'll  plague  you  for  this 
business.  I  have  goXyou^  my  young 
master.  I'll  have  the  plaguing  of 
you.  Ah  !  look  at  and  blush  ;  you 
may  well  I  will  be  cat  shall  I? 
Ho!" 

And,  to  the  unutterable  astonish- 
ment of  Ethel  and  Allan  Gray,  she 
said  suddenly  to  the  latter, — 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Mouse  ?  " 

Ethel  bent  down.  "  Why  did  you 
call  him  that?" 

"What?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  Mouse." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss 
Evans,  slightly  disturbed.  « I  meant 
to  say,  *  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Gray  ?  * 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you.  I  always 
was,  you  know.  You  and  I  don't 
owe  one  another  anything,  and  don't 
like  one  another.  You  have  heard  of 
Miss  Ethel  Mordaunt?" 

Allan  Gray  said  that  he  had  had 
that  honour. 

"  Well,  now  you  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  her.  That  is  she  behind 
my  chair,  looking  at  you,  and  think- 
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ing — ^what    are    you    thinking    o& 
Ethel  ?• 

'*I  am  thinking  that  unless  you 
oflfer  Mr.  Gray  a  chair,  I  shall  go  and 
get  him  one." 

"Excellent;  witty,  in  faith.  My 
dear  Gray,  sit  down.  I  am  not  at  all 
glad  to  see  you,  as  I  told  you  before 
— and  yet  I  don't  know,  Allan,  when 
all  is  said  and  done.  I  am  getting 
old,  and  the  faces  I  love  b^t  are 
going  into  the  East,  to  be  seen  no 
more.  It  may  come  that  I  may  be  so 
utterly  alone  in  my  old  age  that  yours 
may  become  dear  to  me.  You  are 
going  to  try  to  dispossess  my  Roland, 
but  you  believe  in  your  case.  Let  it 
be ;  we  will  fight  that,  you  and  L 
But  you  love  my  Eddy,  and  that  is  a 
bond  between  us.  Do  you  know  that 
your  Eddy  is  going  to  India  ?  " 

"  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  it.  Miss 
Evans.  I  am  deeply  pained  that  you 
should  let  him  go." 

«*  Honour  orders  him  there.  My 
boy  shall  never  exchange  to  avoid 
service,  though  it  may  tear  my  heart 
out  Come,  Allan,  you  never  would  ; 
I  know  you  well  enough  for  that" 

"I — ^no,"  said  Gray;  "but  Eddy 
is  so  different  He  has  seen  no  sorrow 
and  no  sin.  Could  not  one  be  spared  ? 
Mine  has  been  a  most  unhappy  life ; 
and  God  knows  I  have  risked  it  often 
enough." 

"  And  indeed  you  have,^*  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  roundly.  "  Ethel,  my  dear, 
our  boys  will  have  the  chance  of 
charging  half  a  dozen  times  into 
desperately  ranked  masses  of  our 
enemies,  and  perishing  gloriously  or 
winning  fame  which  lives  in  men's 
mouths.  Mr.  Gray  faces  death,  not 
once  in  a  way  in  the  fury  of  battle> 
but  every  day,  and  nearly  all  day,  in 
fever-plagued  courts  and  alleys.  Ask 
Letheby  what  he  has  got  to  say  about 
Mr.  Gray's  work  in  the  cholera,  and 
then  you  will  understand  that  when 
the  Victoria  Cross  is  allowed  to 
civilians  for  valour,  Allan  Gray  will 
have  five  or  six  of  them." 


'<  So  I  should  be  disposed  to  think, 
from  his  personal  appearance,"  said 
Ethel,  as  coolly  as  if  she  was  ad- 
miring a  handsome  sideboard. 

Even  Aunt  Eleanor  started  for  an 
instant,  and  looked  round  at  her. 
Ethel  was  leaning  over  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  looking  fixedly  and 
with  every  symptom  of  admiration  on 
Allan  Gray.  Aunt  Eleanor  had  not 
at  that  moment  time  to  reflect  that 
when  such  a  pure  and  noble  woman 
as  Ethel  has  utterly  given  her  heart 
to  one  man,  as  Ethel  had  to  Roland, 
she  would  allow  herself  freedom  ot 
speech  in  all  iimocence  towards  other 
men,  a  freedom  of  speech  she  never 
would  have  dreamt  of  had  she  been 
fancy-free. 

Aunt  Eleanor  was  quite  puzzled  for 
the  time,  but  she  went  on,  speaking 
very  quickly — 

"Are  you  come  to  see  me  about 
any  law  ?" 

«No,  madam,"  said  Allan  Gray. 
"  I  only  came  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  lady  to  whom  I  owe  everything  in 
the  world — to  yourself.  You  say  we 
do  not  like  one  another.  Miss  Evans. 
I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  be- 
fore. But  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
dislike  is  entirely  on  your  side." 

"  Well,  I  believe  it  is,"  said  Miss 
Evans.  "  It  exists,  however,  and  per- 
haps I  have  sufiicient  dislike  to  keep  us 
both  going.  For  I  donU  like  you,  you 
know,  and  I  never  did.  I'll  tell  you 
what  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  if 
you  don't  mind.  Spend  the  day  with 
me^  and  stop  to  dinner." 

"  I  would  if  I  thought  I  could  r^ 
move  some  prejudices  from  your 
mind,"  said  Gray. 

"  Lord  bless  the  man !  you'll  never 
do  that  with  me.  I  am  all  prejudice 
from  beginning  to  end.  Most  women 
are.  My  dear  young  man,  everybody's 
creed  is  a  mere  mass  of  prejudice — 
Whig,  Tory,  Democrat  The  only 
party  in  this  country  which  will  never 
see  power  are  the  doctrinaire  Radicals, 
the  only  unprejudiced  party.    And  it 
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they  do  get  in,  a  nice  mess  they  will 
make  of  it'* 

•*  You  do  not  believe  in  Academi 
Girondisms»"  said  Gray,  smiling. 

•*  Not  a  bit  I  tried  it  forty  years 
ago^  when  I  was  beginning  to  get  old, 
and  it  won't  do  at  all.  Be  a  Radical 
or  a  Tory  at  once.  But  come,  Allan, 
as  an  old  enemy,  stay  with  us  to-day 
and  dine  ;  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  get 
evidence  from  you  and  upset  your 
ridiculous  lawsuit     Come." 

"  As  an  old  and  obliged  friend,  I 
will,"  said  Allan  Gray,  "with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Remember,  I  have 
never  sat  down  to  table  with  a  lady 
in  my  life.  What  time  do  you  dine. 
Miss  Evans  ?  " 

*'Miss  Evans  dines  at  one>"  said 
Ethel,  very  quietly.  **Ske  calls  it 
lunch.  Shall  I  stay  and  dine  with 
you.  Miss  Evans,  because  I  am  going 
with  Johnny  riding  at  three  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  dear,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  feeling  rather  guilty,  and  a 
little  frightened.  "  Yes,  do  suy.  Let 
us  go  for*  a  walk  on  the  farm.  We 
will  see  the  farm.  It  is  a  great 
farm,  Allan  Gray.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  farms  in  the  county.  It  is 
all  to  be  Eddy's,  and  a  nice  mess 
he  will  make  of  it  Few  people, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  have 
greater  capabilities  of  making  a  great 
mess  of  a  farm  than  Eddy.  What 
is  your  own  opinion  ?  " 

"I  should  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  you,"  said  Gray.  "  But  he  will 
scarcely  venture  to  farm  it  himself. 
So  he  might  get  a  good  tenant,  you 
see." 

<*  Might  Yes,  he  might.  But  he 
would  choose  the  first  smooth-spoken 
goose  who  offered  for  it  However,  he 
will  get  his  throat  cut  in  India,  and 
so  it  does  not  much  matter." 

So  they  walked  and  talked  till 
dinner-time,  and  then  they  dined  to- 
gether. Miss  Evans's  talk  was  sharp, 
sarcastic  nearly  boisterous,  all  the 
time.  She  was  in  terror  at  what  she 
was  doing.    And  immediately  after 


dinner  Allan  Gray  went  off,  and 
Aunt  Eleanor  knew  that  she  had 
gained  her  object  Allan  Gray  was 
entangled  with  Ethel. 

Ethel  went  away  across  the  valley 
home  ;  and  she  went  home  with  a 
vengeance.  She  caused  visitors  to 
come  that  very  evening — no  less 
than  three  of  them.  Aunt  Eleanor 
seldom  had  worse  times  than  that 
evening. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

She  sat  by  herself  before  the  win- 
dow, and  as  soon  as  she  knew  it 
was  quite  too  late,  she  began  reflect- 
ing what  an  awful  thing  she  had  done 
in  a  moment  of  spiteful  triumph.  It 
looked  pleasant  at  first.  But  it  looked 
more  terrible  as  the  afternoon  went 
on,  and  she  sat  and  pondered  over  it 

The  first  thing  she  said  was,  "  Now, 
young  man,  I  have  got  a  rod  for  your 
back.  You  know  nothing,  I  fancy,  of 
her  feeling  for  Roland.  The  time  will 
come,  however,  when  you  will.  I  do 
not  like  you  at  all,  when  all  is  said 
and  done ;  and  I  have  let  you  sit  at 
table  with  a  lady.  You  quiet  men, 
when  you  do  get  hit  with  a  woman, 
will  go  further  after  her  than  any 
others.  And  you  are  hit  It  may 
not  have  been  wise,  but  I  am  not 
always  wise.  If  you  come  here, 
thrusting  your  claims  in  on  county 
families,  you  must  take  the  penalties. 
You  can't  blame  me.  If  you  win  this 
suit,  as  they  say  you  will,  you  would 
be  forced  to  know  ladies.  I  have 
only  introduced  you  to  one;  and  you 
seem  to  have  taken  your  choice." 

Such  was  the  illogical  nonsense 
with  which  this  excellent  woman 
strove  to  excuse  herself  for  the  only 
silly  and  spiteful  action  I  shall  have 
to  record  of  her  at  all.  She  was  too 
sensible  to  believe  in  her  own  logic 
for  long.  She  began  to  look  at  her 
action  from  another  point  of  view. 

"  If  he  does  turn  out  to  be  heir  after 
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til,  and  Roland  only  half-brother,  I 
have  done  a  very  silly  thing,  I  doubt 
I  wish  I  had  not  done  it  now.  But 
he  must  have  seen  her  some  time  or 
another  in  that  case,  and  so  it  would 
have  been  just  the  same ;  unless  he 
had  thought  of  ranging  himself  with 
some  one  else.  In  which  case  it 
might  have  been  different  Why,  here 
is  George  Mordaunt" 

It  was  that  ponderous  squire  in- 
deed, who  gave  his  horse  to  a  man, 
opened  the  door  of  the  Grange,  came 
straight  into  her  room,  and*  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece,  confronting 
her,  said,  <*  Eleanor !  Eleanor  ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  she 
asked,  sharply. 

*'  You  might  have  thought  of  our 
two  poor  boys  upon  the  wide  sea,  of 
Roland  and  Jimmy — good  lads  as 
ever  walked,  good  lads — ^before  you 
recognized  that  scoundrel  publicly, 
and  introduced  him  to,  and  let  him 
sit  at  meat  with,  my  daughter." 

"  What  scoundrel  ?" 

"Allan  Gray." 

"He  is  no  scoundrel.  I  brought 
him  up.    He  is  a  very  good  fellow." 

"Well,  then,  that  watchmakeifs 
apprentice.  I  don*t  v^sh  Ethel  to  sit 
at  table  with  watchmakers'  appren- 
tices, Eleanor." 

"Jeweller,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
rubbing  her  nose  and  looking^traight 
at  him. 

"  Or  jewellers*  either,  then,**  said 
Squire  Mordaunt  "Eleanor,  my 
dear  old  friend,  why  did  you  do  such 
a  thing?" 

"  Spite,  mainly,  "said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  y^inst  whom  ?" 

"Against  him.  I  wanted  him  to 
fall  in  love  with  Ethel,  and  he  has 
done  it  Now,  then,  what  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

Squire  Mordaunt  stamped  his  foot 
**  Eleanor,  are  you  madf* 

"  I  was  when  I  did  that  I  fancy 
I  am  a  little  less  mad  now.** 

"  It  is  time  you  were.  It  is  not 
the  least  use  tidking  to  you.    You 


are  in  one  of  those  strange  downri^ 
moods,  which  I  never  saw  any  woman 
in  before  or  since ;  when  you  will 
make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  then  con- 
fess it  in  the  most  exasperating  way. 
How  dare  you  do  such  a  thing !  How 
dare  you  even  show  my  daughter  to 
an  impostor  like  him  !  Ethel  comes 
here  no  more." 

"  You  won*t  tell  her  ?•»  said  Aimt 
Eleanor,  thoughtfully,  with  her  head 
on  her  hand. 

"  How  could  I  dare  ?"  said  Squire 
Mordaunt  "Do  you  think  I  am 
mad  ?  But  she  comes  here  no  more. 
Do  you  know  that  the  fellow  may 
succeed  in  his  suit  and  that  he  is 
very  handsome  ?  Do  you  know  that 
Ethel  might  lose  her  heart  to  him  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose,  George,^  ssid 
Aunt  Eleanor,  quietly,  "that  if  I  had 
not  known  Ethel's  character  perfectly, 
and  had  not  been  aware  that  her  heart 
was  irretrievably  gone  already,  I 
would  have  done  such  a  thing?  I  tdl 
you  that  I  did  it  to  plague  the  man."* 

"I  wish  you  would  plague  him 
with  some  one  else  than  my  daugiiter. 
What  is  this  that  I  hear  about  £diel*s 
heart  being  gone?  To  whom  has 
she  given  it  then  ?** 

"  To  Rolsmd." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  He  seems  to 
have  taken  the  matter  rather  lightly. 
I  thought  that  he  was  almost  engaged 
to  Mary  Maynard.** 

"  Sit  down,  George.'* 

George  sat  down. 

"  No  one  knew  where  Ethel  had 
given  her  heart  but  myself  and 
James.**  - 

"My  James  ?•• 

"Yes;  and  James  had  given  his 
heart  elsewhere." 

"  My  poor  Jim.  Do  I  know  where?" 

"To  Mildred  Evans — Mildred 
Maynard." 

"  Well  I  pretty  nearly  knew  that 
That  is  nothing." 

« I  don't  know  about  ilAn/,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor. 

•*  These  details  are  nothing  td  me^ 
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I  want  to  know  why  you  had  young 
Gray  here.  If  it  is  as  you  say,  you 
have  made  him  a  rival  of  RoUmd. 
Does  Roland  care  for  Ethel  ?" 
"Aye,  he  loves  her  now." 
**  Confounded  young  prig !  I  hope 
he  will  eat  his  heart  out  Like  his 
impudence  not  to  say  so  before  going 
to  India." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not 
But  see,  George;  you   know   Mrs. 
Maynard,  of  the  Barton,  well  enough 
to  know  that  she  lives  in  mischief." 
"Well?" 

"  She  has  made  mischief  between 
Bob  Mayitard  and  his  wife  about 
your  boy.  Poor  furious  Jim  wrote 
her  a  letter  from  sea ;  and  she  cried 
over  it — not  once,  nor  twice,  but 
three  or  four  times.     And  the  old 

Lady  — —  contrived  that   she 

should  be  crying  over  it  about  the 
fifth  time,  when  hef  husband  came 
and  demanded  it  from  her ;  and  she 
had  to  give  it  up." 

"  What  was  her  object  ?  " 
"To  make  that  stupid  ox,  May- 
nard, jealous,  and  keep  herself  and 
Mary  in  the  house  ;  moreover,  to  make 
Maynard  savage  with  Sir  Jasper  Mere* 
dith,  and  keep  him  to  book." 

"  What  has  that  child  been  doing?** 
"  Well,  he  has  proposed  to  Mary, 
and  been  accepted,  and  now  he  wants 
to  cry  off." 

"  Proposed  to  Mary  ?  " 
"Yes,  he  did  it  to  save  Roland, 
and  the  old  woman  is  keeping  him  to 
book;  and  we  shall  have  much  fun 
out  of  it  Are  you  satisfied  with  my 
explanation  ?" . 

"Not  a  bit."  said  Squire  Mor- 
daunt  "You  have  only  confused 
counsel,  nigra  icligine.  Only  untH 
you  chass^  Gray,  Ethel  sees  you  no 
more." 

"  Well,  well !  I  will  agree.  Come, 
are  you  angry  still  ?  " 

"I  think,  Eleanor,  that  you  have 
done  a  thing  I  should  have  conceived 
you  utterly  incapable  of.  You  have  ad- 
mitted into  your  house  the  pretender 


to  your  nephew's  fortune,  and  have 
introduced  him  to  my  daughter,  as 
you  yourself  confess,  with  a  view  to 
his  being  attracted  by  her.  If  there 
was  a  woman  in  England,  I  could 
have  trusted  you.  But  this  is  out- 
rageous ! " 

"I  know,  I  know.  I  am  nearly 
out  of  my  mind  over  my  Eddy. 
George,  don't  give  me  up.  George, 
be  my  friend.     I  will  do  what  you 

tell  me *     Heavens  !  here  is  my 

sister-in-law,  full  speed  I  George* 
stay  by  me." 

There  was,  indeed,  Mrs.  Evans. 
Nimbly  the  widow  dashed  up  to  the 
Grange  in  her  pony-carriage,  and  in 
half  a  minute  after  came  swiftly  into 
the  room,  and,  without  any  prepara- 
tion of  any  sort  or  kind  whatever, 
denounced  her  : 

*•  It  was  not  enough,  Eleanor 
Evans,  that  you  kept  my  husband's 
guilty  secret  for  so  many  years — ^you 
pretending  to  a  saint-like  godliness  of 
life.  It  was  not  enough  that  you  per- 
sistently and  systematically  set  Ethel 
Mordaunt  against  my  Roland,  until 
he  was  driven  to  his  death  in  India. 
It  was  not  enough  that  your  changing 
your  intention  of  not  marrying  again 
renewed  old  overtures  to  the  Dean  of 
St  Paul's,  relinquished  by  him  years 
ago,  and  repenting  of  your  intentions 
towards  my  Eddy,  sent  him  abroad 
after  his  unhappy  brother  :  this  was 
not  enough — ^no ^" 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  was 
enough  for  anybody,*'  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.    "  What  is  the  next  thing?" 

"  You  must  receive  the  illegitimate 
rival  of  my  son  in  your  house,  pet 
him,  and  give  him  lunch.  I  wish  to 
see  no  more  of  you,  Eleanor.  You 
are  a  bad,  false  woman ;  and  if 
Charles  rises  from  his  grave»  I  hope 
he  will  knock  at  your  door  I "  -  With 
which  singular  conclusion  Mrs.  Evans 
departed  swiftly ;  Eleanor  saying  not 
one  word. 

"Little  pots  are  soon  hot,"  said 
George  Mordaunt 
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'*Not  one  solitary  word,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor. 

"You  seem  in  the  way  of  catching 
it,**  said  Squire  Mordaunt 

"  I  shall  catch  it  worse  than  this 
before  all  is  oyer.  Sit  stilL  Don't 
desert  me." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
"Here  comes  young  Geoige,"  said 
Miss   Evans.     "I   suppose    he  will 
begin  on  me  next" 

"I  will  stop  him;  you  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it  But  I  say, 
Eleanor,  you'll  let  me  have  that  right 
of  way,  won't  you.     Come  ?  " 

"No,  I  won't"  said  Miss  Evans. 
"1*11  nail  my  colours  to  the  mast 
about  it  ril  tell  you  what  I  will  do 
with  you — I  will  let  you  have  it  the 
very  day  Eddy  comes  home  from 
India." 

"That's  a  bargain  then,  you  ob- 
stinate woman.     Mind  that" 

"  Come  in,"  said  Miss  Evans,  and 
accordingly  in  came  young  Mordaunt» 
grown  even  since  we  first  knew  him 
in  size,  good-nature,  good-humour, 
and  quiet  shrewdness." 

"  Have  you  been  catching  it,  Miss 
Evans,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  Rather,'"  she  said.  "  Mrs.  Evans 
has  been  here  and  cast  me  off  for 
ever,  and  your  father  has  damaged 
my  feelings  to  that  extent  that  I  feel 
ten  years  older  than  I  did  ten  hours 
ago.  But  we  have  made  it  up,  your 
father  and  I." 

"Has  he  got  the  right  of  way?" 
asked  young  Mordaunt 

"  No,  and  he  just  exactly  has  «<?/," 
said  Miss  Evans.  "  He  has  asked  {or 
it" 

"Hey,  sir,  hey,  sir,"  said  young 
Mordaunt  "  Have  you  been  taking 
advanUge  of  a  British  lady  in  distress, 
sir.     Oh.  father,  this  was  most  mean." 

"  I  have  as  good  as  got  it  though," 
said  Squire  Mordaunt  triumphantly. 
"  I  am  to  have  it  the  day  Eddy  comes 
home." 


"  Well,  don't  talk  of  it  any  more. 
Stay  here  and  be  comfortable.  1 
wish  you  would  talk  to  me  about  the 
claim." 

"  I  should  like  to  talk  it  through 
with  you,  very  much  indeed.  Let  us 
do  so.  I  have  found  out  the  crux  of 
the  whole  business*"  said  Mordaunt 
"  I  want  you  to  tdl  me  every  word 
that  you  know." 

"  I  will  gladly  do  sq,"  said  Miss 
Evans. 

"  George,  my  boy,  just  step  down 
and  do  exactly  as  I  told  you,"  said 
Squire  Mordaunt;  "be  very  civil 
and  kind  to  her,  and  bring  her  up 
here.  Give  her  a  glass  of  wine;  or 
gin,  or  brimstone,  or  something  in 
Miss  Evans'  servants'  hall  to  keep 
her  tongue  going  till  we  are  ready 
for  her.  Don't  let  her  get  too  dnrnk, 
or  she  may  get  pot  valiant" 

"Well,  that  is  a  sing^ular  order  in 
a  lone  woman's  house,"  said  Miss 
Evans. 

"//  is.  You  shall  see  why,  my 
dear  Eleanor.  Now  tell  us  the  whole 
business,  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  You  know  you  thought  I  deceived 
you  when  you  got  that  anonymoos 
letter,  and  I  told  you  that  it  was  the 
old  Cecil  Evans*  claim." 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  want  to  see  how  much  you  know 
about  this  Allan  Gray." 

Aunt  Eleanor  got  up  and  walked 
slowly  up  and  down,  very  slowly, 
with  her  hands  folded  behind  her 
back,  and  began  speaking  slowly  and 
methodically. 

"  It  was  the  eve  of  Waterloo,"*  said 
Aunt  Eleanor,  "that  my  new  tm^ 
came  to  me  :  a  giil  we  had  brought  up 
almost  in  the  family ;  my  own  foster- 
sister  indeed.  I  was  like  many  other 
British  women,  mad  at  that  time,  and 
I  set  all  the  doors  open  and  strode  up 

♦  The  drawing  of  this  scene  was  neariy,  K 
not  absolutely,  the  last  finished  thing  whicfa 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  late  Geocge 
Thomas.  It  shews  us  Aunt  Eleanor  in  her 
youthful  beauty,  with  her  emphatic  masGnlioe 
walk,  given  as.  few  oould  give  it  better  tiisB 
the  hand  now  stiH  for  ever. 
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and  down  the  room  ejaculating,  for  I 
did  not  mind  making  a  fool  of  myself 
before  her.  I  was  rampaging ;  you 
know  my  way  ;  when  I  turned  round 
and  saw  that  my  sister-in-law  was 
crying  hysterically." 

••  Your  what  "i  did  you  say.  " 

"  My  sister-in-law,  my  brother 
Charles's  wife,  then  acting  for  me  as 
my  lady's-maid.** 

"Then  it  is  true."  said  Squire 
Mordaunt," 

"All  that  is  true,"  said  Miss 
£vans. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Mordaunt 

**  Don*t  interrupt.  Late  that  night 
I  found  I  could  do  nothing  with  her. 
My  mother  went  to  her,  found  out 
the  truth,  and  I  never  saw  her  again. 
I  had  no  conception  of  what  was  the 
matter,  but  I  knew  afterwards  that 
she  and  he  were  in  love,  in  the 
honourable  way  customary  in  our 
family  and  in  yours. 

"  My  mother  sent  the  girl  to  Car- 
lisle, for  she  had  relations  there,  and 
it  was  far  enough  off.  My  mother 
believed  Charles  was  guilty.  He  was 
not :  he  behaved  nobly.  He  knew 
that  no  consent  could  possibly  be 
gained  from  his  parents  to  such  an 
alliance.  He  knew  that  he  had 
gained  the  girPs  love  ;  and  so  when 
he  came  home  from  Waterloo  he 
-went  straight  to  Carlisle  and  married 
her ;  after  which  he  wrote  to  me  and 
told  me  all  the  truth,  binding  me  to 
secresy. 

"The  secret  was  not  mine,  but 
his,  and  I  kept  it.  I  told  him  that 
he  had  acted  like  a  man  and  a  gentle* 
man,  but  also  like  a  fool  and  a  coward. 
You  can't  think  how  often  I  told  him 
that  last  piece  of  my  mind." 

"  Very  often  indeed,  I  don't  doubt," 
said  Mordaunt 

"Don't  be  absurd,  I  beg.  My 
father  found  out  from  a  very  foolish 
servant  of  Charles's,  who  was  the  girl's 
brother,  that  Charles  was  at  Carlisle 
with  her.  He  was  furious :  you 
the  horror  our  houses  have  of 


such  matters.  Charles  was  recalled 
by  his  colonel  and  ordered  to  Chat- 
ham, still  keeping  his  secret.  In 
six  months  the  poor  girl  was  confined, 
and  Charles  was  a  widower.  He  was 
ordered  to  India,  thinking  it  still 
well  to  say  nothing,  in  spite  of  my 
remonstrances.  He  knew  the  horror 
my  father  had  of  Scotch  marriages, 
and  he  left  the  child  to  take  its 
chance,  with  only  myself  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  one  more." 

"  Phyllis  Myrtle?"  said  Squire  Mor- 
daunt 

"I  see  you  know  more  than  I 
thought,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
know  everything,  Eleanor.  But  I 
must  know  more  from  you.  Did  the 
girl's  mother,  this  old  hag  Gray, 
know  about  this  marriage  ? 

"  Certainly  not.  How  is  it  possible  ? 
Would  she  not  have  made  her  claims 
if  she  had  ?  But  to  proceed,  my  dear 
George  ;  this  child  of  Charles's  died, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  it  does  not 
matter  much  now.  I  saw  it  dead 
with  my  own  eyes." 

"Exactly.  Now  we  come  to  the 
soldier  Gray.    Tell  us  about  him." 

"Well,  he  got  married  to  a  girl 
in  Donington  just  about  the  time  that 
his  master  married  his  sister  at  Car- 
lisle, and  his  wife  was  sent  home  to 
his  mother  for  her  confinement  The 
child  which  was  bora  there  was 
Allan  Gray,  whom  I  brought  up,  by 
my  mother's  request,  as  being  legiti- 
mately I  knew,  illegitimately  as  she 
thought,  my  own  nephew." 

Squire  Mordaunt  uttered  a  terrible 
oath.  Remember  that  swearing  was 
hardly  gone  out  even  twelve  years 
ago  among  old-fashioned  people.  He 
said  his  oath,  apologized,  and  then 
went  on,  very  quietly,  and  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"My  dear  Eleanor,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed. 
But  answer  me  a  few  questions.  You 
say  that  you  saw  poor  Charles's  baby- 
lying  dead," 
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« I  did.- 

*'  Can  you  remember  it  ?  I  want 
to  know  particularly," 

'<  Yes.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget : 
for,  George,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  bursting  suddenly  out 
crying;  "  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
looked  on  death.  Oh,  Eddy,  Eddy, 
Eddy !  I  shall  never  see  you  lying 
dead,  my  darling.  Why  did  I  let 
him  go  I     Why  did  I  let  him  go  1 " 

Squire  Mordaunt  walked  to  the 
window  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
came  quietly  back  and  kissed  her. 
<*  Come,  old  girl,  never  mind  Eddy. 
I  have  sent  a  boy,  and  you  have  sent  a 
boy.  Be  quiet,  we  shall  want  all  our 
wits  about  us  directly.  I  want  to  know 
about  that  baby  of  Charles's  which  you 
saw  lying  dead.     Was  it  dressed  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  naked,  with  a  cloth 
over  it,  and  they  raised  the  cloth,  and 
I  cried  a  great  deal ;  and  I  looked  at 
it  closely,  for  it  was  very  beautiful, 
George.** 

'*  Now  you  are  going  to  begin  to 
whimper  again,"  said  Mordaunt, 
"  and  I  won't  have  it  Was  there 
any  mark  on  it  ?  " 

"  Not  one  that  I  noticed" 

••  No  wart,  no  wen,  no  mark  of 
any  kind  by  which  you  could  swear  ?  " 

««  Not  one,  poor  little*  thing." 

'*  Then  we  will  drop  it,  and  go  on 
to  business.  Do  you  know  what 
they  have  done?" 

"  No." ' 

''Changed  foxes — I  should  say 
babies ;  that  is  it" 

"Good  heavens!  give  me  time, 
George.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Who  showed  you  that  baby,  and 
under  what  circumstances  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Myrtle  sent  for  me,  or  was 
it  Mrs.  Gray  ?  It  was  one  of  them. 
I  know  our  secret  began  then,  and 
asked  me  to  come  down,  and  I  went 
And  Mrs.  Myrtle  told  me  that  my 
brother's  child  was  dead.  I  think 
it  was  sa  I  am  not  certain. 
And  I  asked  to  look  at  it,  or  they 
asked  me,  and  I  saw  it,  and  I  cried." 


"That  baby,  you  say,  was  the 
soldier  Gray's  child,  and  not  Charles's 
at  alL  The  heir  of  Stretton  is  Allan 
Gray,  or,  as  they  have  ventured  to 
call  him,  Charles  Evans.  And  these 
two  old  trots  have  some  strong  proof 
of  it  also,  or  the  solicitors'  house 
which  they  are  employing  would  not 
look  at  their  case  for  five  minutes. 
Hi,  Georgey,  bring  in  Mrs.  Phyilis 
Myrtle." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

YouNO  Mordaunt  had  so  far  fill- 
filled  his  father's  injunctions  as  to 
bring  Mrs.  Myrtle  in  sufiiciently sober 
for  business.  Yet  Mrs.  Myrtle  was 
dimly  conscious  o!  requiring  some 
sort  of  apology  for  coming  at  aD,  or 
for  coming  as  she  was  ;  or  for  bariDg 
done  what  she  had  done ;  or  for 
venturing  to  exist  at  all,  that  she 
appeared  before  Miss  Evans  and 
Squire  Mordaunt  in  a  deeply  apolo- 
getic frame  of  mind.  Dickens  would 
have  made  something  out  of  her;  she 
has  too  few  salient  points  for  a  slighter 
hand  at  caricature.  Possibly  George 
Mordaunt  the  younger  described  one 
phase  of  her  character  better  than 
any  of  us,  by  saying  that  she  was  a 
persistently  complacent  liar.  This 
was,  however,  only  one  phase  in  her 
character.  She  had  Quicklyisms 
other  than  that,  some  of  which  we 
cannot  deal  with  ;  one  certainly  which 
we  may.  For  example  ;  she  was  a 
perfect  and  absolute  mistress  of  the 
art  of  sotting.  Her  knowledge  of 
drinks  was  enormous  and  varied. 
Her  experience  of  different  kinds  of 
strong  waters  was  absolutely  gigantic, 
yet  to  a  certain  extent  limited.  She 
would  never  on  any  account  touch  a 
strange  drink,  such  as  champagne  or 
Eau  des  Cannes.  Offer  her  gin :  she 
would  take  as  much  as  she  wanted ; 
offer  her  Chambertin,  a  more  innocent 
liquor,  she  would  stoutly  refuse.  She 
knew  exactly  how  tipsy  she  wanted 
to  be,  and  she  regarded  Chambcrtia 
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green    Chartreuse,     champagne,    as 
unknown  liquors,  not  to  ht  trusted. . 
She  disliked  being  sober,    but  she 
dreaded  being  drunk.     She  had  too 
much  to  tell. 

She  is  one  of  those  women  of 
whom  doctors  can  tell  you.  A 
woman  of  infinite  good-nature  and 
immeasurable  wickedness.  Mrs.  Gray 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be, 
a  bold,  coarse,  handsome,  grey-headed 
woman,  with  a  rude,  wild  tongue. 
A  woman  not  of  the  best  character. 
Put  Phyllis  Myrtle  beside  her,  a 
gentle,  good-natured,  apple -faced 
little  woman ;  nay,  an  affectionate 
little  woman  towards  young  people ; 
which  was  the  better  of  the  two  ?  Mrs. 
Gray  immeasurably.  She  had  saved 
more  young  g^rls  from  evil  than 
even  Phyllis  Myrtle  had  succeeded 
in  ruining. 

Squire  Mordaunt,  an  old,  trained, 
diligent  caunty  magistrate,  knowing 
the  world  in  which  he  lived,  by 
having  it  brought  before  him  in  its 
lowest  aspect,  knew  this  woman,  and 
recoiled  from  her.  He  looked  at 
Aunt  Eleanor,  and  she  recoiled  also. 
"  Be  gentle  and  civil  to  this  old 
hag,  Eleanor,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper,  leaning  over  her  chair. 
"  I  will,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "  but 
you  make  her  telL  Stand  where  you 
are." 

So  Squire  Mordaunt,  leaning  over 
Aunt  Eleanor's  chair,  with  the  power 
of  whispering  in  her  ear  without 
being  heard,  brought  out  Mrs. 
Myrtle's  story  in  her  own  manner. 

"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Myrtle.  Will 
you  have  a  glass  of  wine,  Mrs. 
Myrtle?" 

"  Thank  your  honour's  handsome 
face,  no." 

"  Had  enough,  eh  ?" 

"  Quite  enough,  thank  you,  sir." 

••You  won't  get  any  at  all  in 
prison,  you  know/'  said  Squire 
Mordaunt 

*'  I  am  equally  aware  of  the  fact 
sir/'  said  Mrs.  Myrtle,  coolly.    "But 


I  don't  mean  to  go  there,  if  it  is  the 
same  to  you." 

"  Conspiracy  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Mrs.  Myrtle." 

"As  a  general  rule  it  is.  But 
when  such  a  lady  as  Miss  Evans  has 
to  go  into  the  dock  with  an  old 
woman  like  me  I  naturally  feels  com- 
fortable." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mor- 
daunt 

*'  I  only  mean  that  Miss  Evans 
knew  as  much  as  I  did  ;  and  that 
where  I  go  she  shall  go,  if  I  am 
treated  uncivil." 

•'  That  is  false,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  It  is  good  enough  to  swear  to  if 
I  was  drove  to  turn  Queen's  evidence," 
said  Mrs.  Myrtle.  "Conspiracy,  indeed  1 
You  told  all  you  knew,  didn't  you, 
Miss  Evans  ?  " 

"Woman!  woman!"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.     «*  This  will  not  serve  you." 

"  It  will  unless  I  am  treated  civil," 
said  Old  Myrtle,  crying.  "  I  came 
here  from  the  best  of  motives,  and 
Squire  Mordaunt  (you  are  a  sweet 
saint  ain't  you,  to  talk  so  to  an  old 
woman  who  rememUrs  you  when  you 
were  a  boyj^  he  begins  on  me  about 
conspiracy" 

"  Well,  and  so  you  are  going  to  be 
civil  and  tell  us  ail  you  know,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  ?"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  Certainly,  Miss,"  she  said.  And 
so  she  did. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  Lucky  beggar,  he  has  got  married, 
and  hung  hts  hat  up/* 

That  hanging  up  of  the  hat  was  in 
old  times  the  facon  de  parUr  by 
which  naval  and  military  men  made 
one  to  understand  that  Captain  or 
Major  So-and-so  was  utterly  and 
entirely  free  from  all  earthly  cares  of 
any  sort  whatever.  Listen  to  them 
at  the  Naval,  Military,  Marine, 
Militia,  Volunteer,  West  Coast  of 
Africa  Club  in  Pall  MalL     "  Where 
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is  Joe  Buggins  ?  "  said  Captain  Kim- 
bcrton,  R.N. 

''Lucky  beggar,"  says  Captain 
Bob  Singleton,  ItN.  "  He  has  hung 
up  his  hat,  got  married,  and  gone 
ashore  for  good." 

"Has  she  money?  "  says  Kimberton. 

"/400  a  Year,"  says  Singleton. 

*'  Dash  it,  some  men  are  always  in 
luck,"  says  Kimberton.  "Well,  I 
shall  be  afloat  till  I  die." 

Says  Toodle,  of  the  944th  West 
India  Regiment,  to  Teedle  of  Her 
Majesty's  80th,  <*  I  made  a  mess  of 
it  in  leaving  the  best  regiment  in  the 
service.  Boodle  is  over  my  head 
now,  I  doubt." 

*'  Boodle  has  hung  up  his  hat," 
says  Teedle  ("or  used  to  say),  "  Boodle 
has  married  a  widow  with  ;£5oo  a 
year,  the  least  penny,  and  has  cut 
the  service." 

"  Lucky  beggar!"  says  Toodle,  and 
thinks  that  Boodle  has  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  all  human  happiness. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  I  have 
lived  alongside  of  both  Kimberton 
and  Boodle  in  my  time,  alongside  of 
these  men  who  have  left  their  pro- 
fessions to  be  married,  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  Kimberton  would  give  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  be  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  Boodle  would 
give  twenty  to  have  been  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

These  men  had  served  so  long 
that  they  began  to  know  how  to 
serve  ;  and  then  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  marry.  And 
they  fell  in  love  with  two  girls  with 
money.  And  the  Paterfamilias  of 
the  period,  finding  that  they  could 
make  no  great  settlements,  demanded 
of  them  that  they  should  insure  their 
lives,  and  give  up  their  profession. 

I  can  point  out  a  case  now,  of  a 
girl  without  a  farthing  being  engaged 
to  a  man  who  might  have  done  well 
at  the  bar,  and  who  was  solely  depend- 
ent on  his  father.  She  insisted  that 
he  should  give  up  his  profession,  and 
he^  being  in  love,  did  so.     Those  two 


lives  are  as  good  as  lost  But  to 
return  to  Kimberton  and  Boodle. 

A  great  many  women  who  marry 
men  in  the  services  stipulate  that  the 
men  should  "liang  up  their  hats," 
and  cease  to  be  men.  Should  turn 
into  spaniels,  to  dangle  after  their 
wives*  heels  to  balls  and  croquet 
parties.  Now  this  is  an  intolerable 
thing,  although  the  virtuous  and 
unattackable  Paterfamilias  encou- 
rages it  Look  at  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter.  Fancy  locking  up 
two  entirely  idle  people  together  for 
their  lives.  Can  love  stand  it?  I 
fancy  not  Man  and  wife  will  go 
to  the  world's  end,  or  further,  for  one 
another  any  day  of  the  week,  as  the 
end  of  the  world  well  sees,  provided 
the  wife  sees  that  the  husband  is 
working,  and  the  husband  sees  that 
the  wife  is  minding.  A  couple  svch 
as  that  will  pull  through  great  things 
But  to  lock  up  two  young  pe<^le 
alone,  apparently  for  ever,  she  frivo- 
lous and  silly,  he  capable  of  better 
things,  but  bound  either  by  his  wife 
or  his  father-in-law  to  forego  them  ; 
this  I  say  is  dangerous. 

To  go  in  for  another  moment  about 
Kimberton  and  Boodle.  Contrast 
the  lives  which  these  two  excellent 
olHcers  might  have  lived,  with  the  life 
which  they  were  forced  to  lead,  in 
consequence  of  the  foolish  English 
notion,  that  marris^  is  to  be  a  per- 
petual honeymoon,  with,  after  a  time, 
babies  superadded. 

Take  Kimberton's  case.  Kimber- 
ton was  a  man  extremely  valuable  to 
his  profession.  A  man  passed  in 
steam,  which  all  were  not  in  those 
days.  A  man  who  saw  among  the 
first  that  naval  tactics  would  more 
than  ever  consist  in  rapidly  turning 
on  an  individual  enemy,  that  the 
nation  which  could  best  imitate  the 
old  Elizabethan  tactics,  must  win.  A 
speaker  of  five  languages,  a  geologist, 
a  botanist ;  a  man  whose  credit  for 
personal  amiability  could  fill  a  ship 
in  a  week;  while  others  stood  empty 
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for  months,  or  never  filled  at  all.  A 
man  of  pure  and  godly  life,  and  a 
man  who  could  keep  his  head,  as  he 
had  proved  once  or  twice,  under  the 
most  desperate  circumstances.  A 
man  in  a  dozen.  Where  was  he? 
With  Lyons?  With  Peel?  Not  at 
alL  Wasting  all  his  power  and 
knowledge  at  the  heels  of  his  wife ; 
because  his  wife's  family  had  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  not  leave  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Take  Mrs,  Kimberton  again.     She 
\7as  one  of  the  first  to  pray  and  be- 
seech that  it  should  be  rendered  im- 
possible  for  dear  Arthur  to  go  to 
those  horrid  wars.     It  was  rendered 
impossible.     When  she  got  a  little 
less  silly,  she  began  to  see  that  she 
had  married  a  ghost  and  a  dead  man. 
A  ghost  of  a  dead  man,  who  scarcely 
cared  to  read  the  telegrams  to  her. 
A  ghost  of  a  useless  man,  who  would 
come  suddenly  in  with  the  Times  in 
his  hand,  and  say,  gloomily,  *'  Lyons 
has  taken  the  Agamemnon  in  under 
Constantine,  with  the  Retribution  on 
the  larboard  side.   The  Russians  have 
cut  away  the  main-mast  of  the  Retri* 
bution.     Edmund  Lyons  has  done  no 
good  with  all  his  braver}-.      Wood 
against  srone.     I  wish  I  was  there." 
And  then,  seeing  that  he  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  eating  his 
heart  out,  she  would  show  him  baby, 
and  jump  baby  up  and  down  till  the 
poor  little  thing  was  sick.     That  was 
her  remedy  for  a  man  whose  comrades 
were  dying  round  Sebastopol. 

Look  again  at  Boodle,  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness.  The  private  in 
the  British  army  is  not  much  given  to 
sentimentalities  towards  his  officer ;  as 
a  general  rule  he  values  one  officer 
much  the  same  as  another.  Privates 
don't  disctiss  their  officers  much. 
Corporals  and  sergeants  do  Yet 
Boodle,  when  he  left  his  regiment  to 
marry  the  rich  widow,  was  followed 
by  the  lamentations  of  all  the  privates 
in  his  company.  They  would  have 
followed  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth« 


and  further.  But  the  good  widow 
said  that  she  was  not  going  to  ride  on 
a  baggage  wagon,  and  that  he  must 
give  up  his  profession.  They  get  on 
very  well,  because  the  amiability 
and  pluck  which  attracted  the  widow 
were  just  the  same  qualities  which 
attracted  and  bound  the  private  sol- 
diers. But  Boodle  was  sick  of  his  life. 

It  could  scarcely  be  pleasant  for  a 
well-preserved  widow,  to  find  her 
young  husband  walking  wildly  up 
and  down  the  house,  saying,  <*  If  I 
had  been  there  at  my  place  this  would 
not  have  happened." 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  says 
Mrs.  Boodle. 

"Willoughby  has  been  forced  to 
fire  the  magazine  at  Delhi.  My  God  ! 
My  poor  friend  1  If  1  could  only 
have  died  with  him  instead  of  rotting 
here  in  inaction." 

And  Mrs.  Boodle  has  not  even  a 
baby  to  dance  before  him  ;  and  when 
he  is  forty  she  will  be  fifty-two,  paint 
she  never  so  wisely.  And  she  brought 
him  ^600  a  year.  And  as  a  general 
he  would  have  had  / 1,200.  I  don't 
like  to  go  into  the  old  age  of  the 
Boodles. 

But  Moral.  My  dear  young  lady, 
whenever  you  marry,  make  your  hus- 
band work.  The  more  he  works  the 
better  for  him  ;  and  for  you  also. 
Don't  get  too  easily  into  the  delusion 
that  "dear  Geoige  is  overworked." 
Overwork  means  very  often  "  Club  " 
(and  you  should  set  your  face  against 
all  clubs,  save  the  Athenaeum  and 
Garrick).  Overwork  means  very 
often  sheer  laziness.  Think  of  the 
number  of  fine  fellows  hungering  for 
work  up  and  down  England,  but  who 
cannot  get  it,  in  the  Church  for  want 
of  opportunity,  in  the  army  for  want 
of  money,  in  literature  for  the  one 
fatal  fault,  the  want  of  felicity  of 
expression.  If  your  husband  in  any 
way  finds  work  to  his  hand,  I  beg 
you  as  a  special  favour,  in  return  for 
any  little  pleasure  I  have  given  you, 
to  keep  kirn  at  H.     No  man  ever 
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woriced  himself  to  death  yet,  except 
Pitt,  and  his  four  bottles  of  Port  wine 
a  day  had  much  more  to  do  with  it 
than  the  sheer  woiic 

;£846,ooo,ooo  first  and  last 

A  low  remaiic  you  say.  Well,  but 
we  extinguished  France,  and  left  her  a 
third-rate  power  for  ever,  with  her 
navy  quite  destroyed.  The  Spaniards 
know  nothing  at  ail  of  our  immortal 
Peninsular  Campaign,  though  they 
did  make  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
grandee  of  the  first  order.  But  about 
young  Maynard,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Pitt's  war,  or  the  wars  which 
succeeded  on  Pitt's  policy.  We  had 
possibly  better  speak  of  him  soon. 

He  had  not  much  chance  of  being 
overworked,  though  he  was  paying 
his  share  of  the  annual  ^26,000,000. 
Mrs.  Maynard  had  insisted,  and  had 
got  her  daughter-in-law  to  back  her 
in  her  request,  that  Maynard  should 
leave  the  university,  leave  his  pro- 
posed career  at  the  bar,  and  come 
and  live  at  home.  And  the  good- 
natured  fellow,  pressed  by  his  bride's 
tender  coaxings,  his  mother's  persist- 
ent clatter,  and  his  sister's  repetitions 
of  his  mother's  arguments,  had  con- 
sented. 

There  had  always  been  an  under- 
standing between  mother  and  son, 
that  the  mother  should  leave  the 
house  when  the  son  was  married. 
This  was  well  enough,  and  Mrs. 
Maynard  had  always  spoken  of  it  as  a 
foregone  conclusion.  She  had  more 
than  once  taken  Mildred  over  the 
house,  shown  her  the  store-closets, 
asked  if  she  might  carry  away  this  or 
that  trifle  with  her,  when  she  went ; 
and  so  en.  But  when  they  were 
married  and  had  settled  down  in  their 
home,  and  had  looked  about  them  for 
a  month  or  so,  they  made  the  remark 
that  Mrs.  Maynard  was  not  gone, 
and  had  made  no  particular  prepara- 
tions for  going.  Likewise  a  still 
greater  discovery,  that  there  was  not 
any  place  for  her  to  go  to  :  at  least  no 
place  in  particular. 


They  never  said  one  word  aboat 
this  at  all,  but  submitted  as  quiedj 
and  as  dutifully  as  possible.  They 
talked  about  it  in  bed  sometimes,  but 
very  slightly.  It  was  no  annoyance 
to  them.  Old  Mrs.  Maynard  took 
care  that  it  should  not  be. 

She  had  given  up  her  comfortable 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  moved 
into  three  little  rooms  on  the  third, 
carrying  Mary  with  htr.  They  were 
good  enough  she  said  for  them,  during 
the  short  time  they  were  to  stay. 
Maynard  and  his  wife  remonstrated 
with  her,  and  begged  her  to  make  her- 
self quite  comfortable.  But  she  was 
quite  resolute.  The  understanding, 
she  said,  had  always  been,  that  she 
was  to  leave  the  house  when  her  soa 
was  married,  and  she  only  b^ged 
house-room  and  victuals  till  she  could 
get  a  home  of  her  own.  Nay,  this 
high-spirited  lady  begged  Mildred  to 
let  her  pay  her  own  and  Mary's  board, 
which  made  Mildred  cry. 

'*  That  is  an  artful  old  toad,"  said 
young  Mordaunt  to  his  lather  one 
evening. 

"What  is  the  last  move?**  said 
the  Squire. 

'*Why,  she  has  bought  a  wagon 
load  of  furniture  at  Old  Dempster's 
sale,  and  she  has  brought  it  home  to 
the  Barton,  and  has  begged  the  Big 
One  as  a  special  favour  to  let  her 
store  it  there  for  a  week  or  so  before 
she  goes." 

<*  Law,**  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "why, 
the  very  bug^s  in  the  bedsteads  will 
be  dead  for  want  of  their  natural  food 
before  she  ever  sleeps  in  one  of  them. 
And  they  live  long,  don't  they,  Ethel?" 

'* /call  them  ladybirds.  Miss  Evans,** 
said  Ethel. 

"  Ah  !  but  then  I  call  them  bugs, 
don't  you  see,"  said  Miss  Evans, 
<*  which  is  quite  a  diflerent  matter. 
You  might  call  them  what  you  liked, 
so  long  as  some  of  them  got  hold  of 
her  and  dragged  her  out  of  her  bed 
on  to  the  key-cold  floor  on  a  frosty 
night    The  old  trot^  she  won't  go." 
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'•  Well,  it  is  not  any  business  of 
ours»  Eleanor,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt 

"I  never  said  it  was»"  said  Miss 
Evans,  "  but  I  mean  to  talk  about  it 
for  all  that,  and  so  I  don't  deceive 
you.  Fiddlc-de-dec  ;  everybody  talks 
over  my  affairs  and  over  Eddy's,  and 
I  sball  talk  over  everybody  else's.  I 
suppose  j'^j^  never  mention  your  neigh- 
bours' affairs,  hey  ?  " 

"Well,  I  do  sometimes**'  said 
Squire  Mordaunt. 

"You  never  talk  about  anything 
else,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  For  me,  I 
love  it  It  is  the  only  real  amusement 
one  has  in  the  country,  or  in  town 
either.  For  example,  George  Mor- 
daunt, and  in  return  for  your  deli- 
cately expressed  advice  that  I  should 
mind  my  own  business,  look  here, — 
that  woman  is  an  artful  old  trot,  and 
she  will  stay  on  there,  if  she  lives  in 
the  shoe-hole,  (I  wish  she  did)  to 
keep  the  ear  of  her  son,  the  Durham 
Ox,  and  make  him  bring  Sir  Jasper 
Meredith  to  book,  and  marry  Mary. 
When  she  has  done  that  she  will  go, 
not  before." 

"  Where  will  she  go  then  ?  "  asked 
Ethel. 

"To  Sir  Jasper  Meredith,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor,  "  and  I  wish  him  joy 
of  her.  Now  I  have  been  talking 
sense  so  long  that  I  wish  some  of  you 
would  open  your  mouths.  /  don't 
mind  nonsense  in  season ;  but  I'd 
give  fifty  pounds  to  the  man  who 
would  set  that  house  afire  while  that 
old  trot  was  safe  in  the  top  story." 

With  this  exaggerated  statement 
of  her  sentiments.  Miss  Evans  con- 
cluded. Let  us  look  with  less  preju- 
diced eyes  on  the  real  state  of  things. 

Of  all  mothers-in-law,  living  in  the 
same  house  with  their  daughters, 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  the  most  perfectly 
discreet.  Eleanor  Evans,  who  had  the 
sense  often  ordinary  men,  saw  why  she 
stayed  there — to  keep  her  son's  ear. 

A  very  common  character  in  fiction 
is  the  rich  mother,  who  schemes  and 
lies  to  giet  her  daughter  well  married. 


She  is  generally  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  scorn.  She  should  not  scheme 
and  lie,  of  course^  but  what  is  the 
poor  woman  doing  after  all  ?  only 
providing  for  her  own  fiesh  and  blood, 
and  very  probably  pushing  with  a 
great  deal  of  actual  money  to  get 
her  girl  well  placed.  The  scheming 
dowager  of  comedy  seems  to  me  the 
most  unreal  character  of  ail.  In  a 
vast  majority  of  instances  a  mother 
only  wishes  to  see  her  daughter  well 
married,  for  pure  love  for  her  daughter, 
and  for  no  selfish  reason  whatever. 
What  benefit  does  a  woman  in  high 
society  get  by  marrying  her  daughter 
to  a  nobleman  instead  of  another? 
Very  little.  She  has  the  entrie  to  all 
houses  to  which  people  go  :  she  can 
gain  nothing  there.  She  has  as 
much  money  as  she  wants,  and  will 
have  to  part  with  some  of  it  when  her 
daughter  marries.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  and  to  others  also  who  know 
better,  that  the  aims  of  a  mother  in 
making  frantic  efforts  to  secure  a 
husband  for  her  daughter  are  almost 
always  sentimental,  and  rarely  actually 
mercenary. 

I  like  to  see  a  good  honest  woman 
trying  to  get  a  rich  good-humoured 
lad  as  a  husband  for  her  giri,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
or  so  to  herself.  I  think  that  she  is 
doing  her  duty.  I  would  give  her 
every  possible  assistance.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  take  her  into  the  tent  or 
the  supper-room,  and  give  her  chicken 
and  wine,  and  say  to  her :  "  You  silly 
old  woman,  why  di  J  you  drive  fifteen 
miles  with  your  horses  well  tired  last 

night,  at  Mrs.  X *s  ball,  in  order 

that  Eliza  mi^ht  meet  Ferdinand  (let 
us  be  genteel)  there  ?  You  hunt  him 
about  too  much.  I  have  been  round 
to  the  stable-yard  just  now,  to  get 
some  friend's  coachman  to  put  my 
wife's  pony  to,  and  the  very  grooms 
are  talking  about  it ;  and  all  the 
grooms  and  footmen  in  the  county 
are  there  ;  the  coachmen  and  butlers 
are  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  they  will 
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all  laugh  at  you  for  the  way  you  are 
hunting  this  rich  lad,  who  really  loves 
your  daughter,  but  whom  you,  with 
the  best  intentions^  are  doing  your  best 
to  disgust" 

That  is  the  way  I  should  talk  to 
her,  but  then,  you  see,  she  wouldn't 
stand  it* 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  no  such  mother 
as  I  have  spoken  about  above ;  her 
objects  were  purely  selfish.  She 
cared  little  for  an  establishment  for 
her  daughter,  provided  she  had  no 
share  in  it  In  fact  Miss  Evans  told 
her  so,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  would  not 
stand  it  for  an  instant 

Creeping  up  to  her  great  scheme 
of  confounding  Sir  Jasper  Meredith, 
this  good  lady  crept  through  many 
dirty  ways.  That  most  wonderful 
and  powerful  fiction,  "  Melmoth,"  is 
written  to  show,  or  to  try  to  show, 
that  no  human  being,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances»  will  make  a  compact  with 
the  Evil  One  and  barter  away  his 
salvation.  The  author  proves  it  or 
tries  to  prove  it  by  putting  various 
groups  of  people  into  situations  which 
it  is  horror  to  read,  and  nightmare  to 
remember,  always  with  the  offer 
before  them.  He  thinks  that  he  has 
proved  his  thesis  by  making  none  of 
them  do  it  even  in  the  most  frightful 
extremity.  Of  course  the  idea  of  the 
book  is  great  balderdash,  though  it 
is  written  with  a  literary  skill  which 
makes  one  remember  it  after  many 
years.  Of  course  no  one  ever  gets  the 
chance  of  selling  themselves  to  the 
Devil ;  and  the  writer  of  that  book 
has  fortified  his  argument  by  making 
his  characters  almost  pretematu rally 
good ;  yet  had  he  taken  characters 
of  a  lower  order,  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  proved  his  case  so  well  There 
are  some  people  who  would  do  it 
Do  I  mean  Mrs.  Maynard  ?  Of  course 
not ;  no  gentleman  would  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  say  such  a  thing 
about  a  lady. 

Still  she  would  go  a  long  way. 
Look  at  the  splendid  object  before  her. 


She,  with  her  oz-like  son,  had 
been  mistress  and  manager  of  a  noble 
house, — a  house  of  plenty  and  of 
influence  for  many  years.  She  was 
called  on  to  give  up  this,  and  she 
knew  that  she  must  give  it  up  sooaer 
or  later.  She  was  utterly  vain,  self- 
ish, and  extremely  fond  of  good 
living  ;  loving  also  power  as  well  as 
Chaucer^s  lady  did  in  a  story  whidi 
is  far  too  cool  to  name  here.  All  this 
was  slipping  away  from  her.  Her 
son,  though  good-natured  among 
men,  was  a  very  determined  buUj 
among  women ;  and  being  a  good 
fellow  enough,  did  not  at  all  approve 
of  all  his  mother's  ways  and  words. 

In  calculating  the  chances  of  the 
comet  of  1858  hitting  the  earth  and 
burning  us,  the  most  sensational  of 
the  astronomers  told  us  that  if  it  had 
come  X'  scxnethin^^  nearer  to  oSt 
we  should  have  been  disagreeably 
warm.  In  calculating  chance  in  the 
same  manner,  one  may  say,  confining 
oneself  to  arithmetic,  and  leaving 
mathematics  alone  as  dangerous,  that 
it  was  decimal  -333  against  the 
tiny  residuuzp  which  goes  to  makeup 
1,000,  that  if  the  Devil  had  appeared 
to  Mrs.  Maynard  at  this  time,  she 
would  have  traded. 

For  look  at  what  this  worthless 
woman  had  before  her.  On  the  one 
hand  an  entire  loss  of  what  she  loved 
dearest — ^power,  prestige,  and  good 
living ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
chance  of  being  absolute  and  per- 
fect mistress  of  Lawley  Castles  the 
place  of  Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  with 
an  almost  incalculable  number  of 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  woman  was  dishonest,  more- 
over. She  calculated  that  if  she 
could  bring  Sir  Jasper  Meredith  to 
book,  and  rule  at  Lawley  for  say  six 
or  seven  years,  she  could  "feather 
her  nest"  Meredith,  good  lad,  was 
the  best  landlord  going,  for  he  let  his 
farmers  do  as  they  liked,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers should  not  fall  below  I3^ 
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The  fanners  would  growl  at  that 
sometimes ;  but  Sir  Jasper,  that 
honest  little  heap  of  bones,  one  day, 
in  a  fantastic  mood,  got  one  of  his 
gamekeepers  to  get  him  a  crow,  and 
he  nailed  it  up  outside  his  porch. 
And  he  got  the  village  painter  to 
come  and  paint  under  it  the  words  of 
Anne  of  Brittany  : —  "  Qui  qtion 
^ogfie  ainsi  sera.  Cest  mon  plaisir, " 
And  when  a  farmer  growled.  Sir 
Tasper  would  take  him  out  and  show 
Him  the  crow,  and  translate  the 
French  to  him.  And  that  farmer 
"wrould  go  away  and  tell  his  acquaint- 
ances that  there  weren't  a  more 
resolute  bit  of  stuff  within  sight  of 
the  Wrekin  than  that  little  cripple  up 
Sit  Lawley. 

One  farm  only  had  fallen  in  since 
Sir  Jasper's  majority.  There  were 
fifty  applicants  for  it  Young  Brere- 
ton  got  it,  at  a  lower  bid  than  some 
others.  Young  Brereton  met  Aunt 
Eleanor  at  market  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  she  sold  him  some  seed  oats. 
"  Mind  you  cash  up  this  day  week, 
you  know,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  I 
shall  be  here." 

*'  Yes,  miss.  I  have  a  kind  land- 
lord to  start  life  with." 

"Law,  you  may  revel  in  plenty, 
man,  and  die  rich,  if  you  give  him 
his  own  way.  You  leave  his  poor 
alone,  and  treat  them  well,  and  he 
will  do  well  by  you.  You  just  oppress 
Christ's  poor,  and  he'll  smash  you. 
Good  morning.  Don't  forget  the  cash 
this  day  week." 

Such  was  Aunt  Eleanor^s  judg- 
ment about  Sir  Jasper  Meredith. 
Mrs.  Maynard's  was  far  otherwise. 

The  man,  if  you  could  call  him 
one,  had  to  be  carried  about  by  valets 
and  grooms.  He  had  brains  and 
education,  they  said  ;  but  what  were 
brains  and  education  to  a  miserable 
anatomy  like  him?  He  was  not  a 
marriageable  man  at  all.  If  it  were 
not  for  his  money,  he  would  not  be 
worth  looking  after.  He  could  not 
live.      Mary  would  do  as  she  told 


her.  It  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did chances  ever  seen.  She,  Mrs. 
Maynard,  would  be  lady  of  Lawley 
to  her  dying  day,  for  the  title  being 
extinct,  she  could  easily  make  that 
heap  of  bones  make  over  the  whole 
property  to  her  daughter.  Lady  Mere- 
dith. She  could  arrange  for  the 
killing  of  every  deer  in  the  park  till 
she  was  eighty.  She  could  arrange 
to  have  a  haunch-day  once  a  fort- 
night, and  a  dinner-party.  She  could 
take  6nes  from  the  farmers  under 
threats  of  raising  their  reQts.  She 
could  do  anything.  It  was  really  a 
splendid  prospect.  One  thing  only 
was  in  the  way.  Her  son,  young 
Maynard,  was  extremely  resolute; 
and  he  distrusted  his  mother.  She 
had  shown  him  the  letter  which  Sir 
Jasper  had  written  so  sillily  for 
Roland's  sake ;  and  bis  only  re- 
mark had  been — "The  little  beg- 
gar !  How  dare  he  talk  about 
marrying  any  woman  ;  leave  alone 
my  sister." 

This  was  by  no  means  hopeful : 
she  had  to  try  something  further. 

It  is,  I  am  sure,  disagreeable  to  me 
to  write  about  very  disagreeable 
things.  I  would  be  myself  in  favour 
of  all  sunshine.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
life ;  and  in  the  slight  caricature  of 
life  which  we  call  fiction,  very  dis- 
s^eeable  things  must  be  handled,  if 
you  are  going  to  tell  a  story  fairly  out 

And  the  dreadfully  disagreeable 
thing  is  this.  Jim  Mordaunt  had 
not  been  so  discreet  with  regard  to 
Mildred  Evans  as  he  had  represented 
himself  to  Sir  Jasper  Meredith  at 
Bonn;  and,  unluckily,  Mildred  had 
not  been  so  discreet  as  people  be- 
lieved her  to  have  been.  More  had 
passed  between  those  two  than  should 
have  passed — a  great  deal  more. 
Jim  had  written  a  frantic  letter  to 
Mildred,  and  Mildred  had  answered 
it  Jim  had  sent  her  back  her  letter, 
but  she  had  not  burnt  it ;  but  like  a 
kindly  little  fool,  as  she  was,  had  tied 
it  up  with  Jim's  letter.     The  child 
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meant  no  hann.  The  child  was  fond 
of  her  husband,  and  fond  of  Jim 
also.  She  would  have  been  glad  if 
Jim  had  stayed  in  England,  and  was 
sorry  he  was  gone.  Yet  she  tied 
up  her  own  letter  with  Jim's,  and  put 
them  in  her  desk. 

They  were  safe  enough  there ;  her 
desk  was  an  inviolable  thing.  If  she 
had  only  left  them  there,  it  would  all 
have  been  well ;  but  she  would  take 
them  out ;  and  her  mother-in-law, 
peering  over  her  shoulder,  one  day, 
saw  Jim's  handwriting.  And  the  old 
lady  robbed  the  girl's  desk.  And 
when  the  poor  innocent  child  went  to 
her  desk  next  time,  she  found  poor 
Jim's  innocent  letter  to  her  gone,  and 
her  equally  innocent  letter  to  him, 
which  was  tied  up  with  it,  g^ne  also. 
And  it  was  so  dreadful,  that  she  just 
laid  herself  down  on  the  hearth-rug, 
and  moaned,  and  her  husband  found 
her  there. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  pretty 
one?"  he  said.  "Get  up,  my  dar- 
ling, and  let  me  carry  you  to  bed. 
Pretty  love  !  pretty  love  ! " 

"  I  want  to  lie  here  and  die,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  done  no  wrong,  but  I 
want  to  die." 

What  could  he  do  ?  It  was  a  case 
which  the  mother-in-law  could  under- 
stand far  better  than  he.  The  mother- 
in-law  was  called  in,  and  took  the 
case  in  hand  with  a  will. 

There  was  a  terrible  handle  for  her 
here.  They  would  not  g^t  her  out  of 
this  house  in  a  hurry —not  yet — not 
for  ever,  unless  she  chose.  She  could 
stay  here  until  she  chose  to  move  to 
Sir  Jasper  Meredith's.  However,  this 
was  the  first  thing  in  hand.  She  got 
her  daughter-in-law  upstairs,  and  at- 
tended to  her.  Poor  Mildred  was  lost 
for  a  time  ;  but  at  last  she  said — 

*•  Mrs.  Maynard,  you  have  two  let- 
ters. If  my  brothers  were  here,  they 
would  bum  you  alive." 

*'  I  have  the  letters ;  and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  your  brothers 
would  do  so." 


"  Are  you  going  to  show  them  to 
my  husband  ?  "  said  Mildred. 

"  Yes»  my  dear.  I  have  no  griw- 
ance  against  you  ;  but  I  mean  to 
show  them  to  him,  most  certainly.  I 
have  purposes  of  my  own  to  cany  cm. 
And — I  shall  show  these  letters." 

•«  You  mean  it  ?  " 

*<  I  most  certainly  mean  it** 

The  effect  of  these  words  was 
frightful.  The  girl  dashed  out  of  her 
bed  suddenly,  and,  opening  her  door, 
began  crying  for  her  aunt 

"Aunt  Eleanor!  Aunt  Eleanor! 
they  are  all  upon  me.  Come  and 
help  me ! " 

It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Maynard  that 
Aunt  Eleanor  was  not  by. 

The  poor  little  woman,  you  will 
understand,  was  as  honest,  and  pure; 
and  good  as  any  woman  could  be. 
She  was  as  innocent  as  Eddy,  and 
very  like  him.  But  she  was  very  fond 
of  Jim,  and  she  had  written  a  very  kind 
sisterly  reply  to  his  grossly  indiscreet 
letter;  and  Mrs.  Maynard  had  got 
hold  of  it,  and,  saving  her  presence, 
Maynard  was  a  fooL  And  so  the  poor 
little  thing  ran  out  on  the  landing. 
Even  now,  if  Mildred  had  ^pihoM  of 
her  husband,  and  told  him  the  plain 
truth,  all  would  have  gone  well,  I 
fancy;  but  Mrs.  Maynard  only  told 
her  son  that  the  girl  was  hysterical, 
and  kept  them  from  a  explanation. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  been  at  Oxford  than  at  home; 
now. 

Poor  Mildred  moped  and  moaned 
to  herself.  She  never  knew  how 
much  her  mother-in-law  had  told  her 
husband,  and  she  dreaded  him.  At 
one  time  she  fancied  that  he  must 
know  all ;  at  another  time  that  he 
knew  only  a  part  But  she  could  not 
trust  him.  That  he  knew  something 
was  evident ;  for  his  manner  was  al- 
tered. Though  kind  as  ever,  he  was 
more  staid  and  distant  in  his  manner. 
And  she,  poor  child,  had  no  one  to 
turn  to— not  one  soul ;  for  Mi5s 
Evans'  visits  to  the  Barton  were  ex- 
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tremely  few  and  far  between,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  were  far  from  success- 
ful when  they  did  occur.  Mrs.  May- 
nard's  very  presence  had  such  an 
extremely  exasperating  effect  on  her, 
that  it  made  her  show  at  her  very 
worst.  Ethel,  her  noble  ally,  begged 
her  not  to  go  there  at  all. 

<*You  are  not  yourself  with  that 
-woman,  Miss  Evans,  any  more  than 
lam." 

And  so  poor  little  Mildred  was  left 
alone. 

What  Mrs.  Maynard  had  done  was 
this.  She  had  told  her  son  that 
Mildred  was  in  communication  with 
James  Mordaunt,  and  that  she  could 
prove  it  at  any  time.  That  she  en- 
closed a  letter  to  him  to  Roland. 
Maynard  had  a  terrible  dispute  with 
his  mother.  He  declared  that,  to 
begin  with,  Roland  was  utterly 
incapable  of  such  baseness,  and  that 
she  was  out  of  her  mind.  The  dis- 
pute was  only  ended  by  her  show- 
ing him  James's  letter  and  Mildred's 
reply. 

The  poor  young  fellow  was  dazed 
and  scared.  If  at  this  moment  he 
had  taken  those  two  letters  to  his 
wife,  and  been  kind  to  her  about 
them ;  if  he  had  taken  them  to  young 
Mordaunt,  to  Aunt  Eleanor,  to  any 
one,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  and  for  Mildred.  But  he  was 
not  a  wise  youth.  He  was  utterly 
inexperienced,  and  he  brooded  over 
it.  To  him  it  was  absolutely  ghastly 
that  Jim,  his  old  college  mate,  one  of 
the  great  and  famous  four,  had  ac- 
tually, as  it  seemed,  tried  to  supplant 
him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  very 
girl  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  brought 
up  to  love.  It  was  terrible.  The 
wild  side  of  poor  Jim's  character  was 
almost  unknown  to  him,  for  he  had 
been  to  Eton  instead  of  Gloucester, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  mother,  he 
would  never  have  known  it  And  if 
he  in  any  way  offended  her,  she  would 
talk  about  it.     And  so  there  she  was. 


And  from  this  ground  she  opened  her 
trenches  on  Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  that 
very  unhappy  young  gentleman. 

She  could  not  act  against  Sir  Jasper. 
It  must  be  Maynard,  now  head  of  the 
house.  So  she  drew  her  first  paral- 
lel, and  it  was  about  that  unhappy 
expedition  to  Bonn. 

Who  was  James  Mordaunt's  confi- 
dant? Jim.  Who  went  after  Jim 
t()Bonn?  Sir  Jasper.  Why?  Ah! 
That  might  be  known  some  day.  Did 
Robert  ever  hear  that  horrible  story 
of  Jim's  nearly  murdering  Eddy 
Evans  ?  Heard  something  of  it  ? 
She  had  the  details.  In  short,  her 
first  parallel  against  the  unhappy  Sir 
Jasper  was  that  he  was  James's  friend : 
it  was  Jim,  Jim,  Jim,  all  day  long. 

Maynard  was  extremely  kind  to  his 
wife,  but  they  both  saw  that  mutual 
confidence  was  at  an  end,  and  their 
wills  being  of  about  equal  strength, 
they  were  afraid  of  one  another.  Yet 
one  gush  of  silly  sentimentality  at 
any  moment  might  have  brought  Mrs. 
Maynard's  castle  about  her  ears  with 
an  explanation.  So  I  am  happy  to 
say  she  was  very  uncomfortable.  And 
besides  there  was  always  that  horrible 
Frankenstein,  Miss  Evans,  in  the 
background,  who  might  make  in- 
quiries if  her  niece  looked  peaked, 
and  ruin  all.  It  was  only  Miss 
Evans's  extreme  dislike  of  her  that 
prevented  this  happening.  Mrs. 
Maynard  knew  this.  She  used  to 
say,  "That  woman  would  take  of! 
her  shoe  in  the  mud,  if  she  could 
box  my  ears  with  it"  And  upon  my 
word,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  altogether  wrong. 

And  Roland  and  Jim  were  stand- 
ing on  the  bow  of  their  ship,  and 
looking  at  fantastic  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. The  sky  was  bright  over  head, 
and  they  were  joyful  with  youth, 
friendship,  and  adventure.  The  land 
was  green,  and  bright  over-head,  but 
beyond  the  foreground  loomed  aheavy, 
black,  formless  cloud,  which  the  cap- 
tain said  was  the  coming  monsoon. 


.  CHAPTER  XXXVL 

ROLAND  and  James  were  safe 
at  Belpore,  sleepily  wondering 
^  the  wondrous  temple  which  rises 
^rom  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  Eddy 
was  on  the  broad  sea  following  him, 
when  there  took  place,  at  Pulverbatch 
Grange,  a  great  corroborree  or  pala- 
ver, of  which  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  an  account 

Miss  Evans  usually  was  very  sweet 
tempered,  and  was  accustomed  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just,  particulaiiy 
after  a  good  day*s  market  in  Shrews- 
bury. She  had  had  a  good  day's 
market  that  day.  She  had  watched 
the  prices,  had  in  the  *' steamer," 
thrashed  out  three  ricks,  and  sold  at 
6ox.,  which,  as  she  remarked,  would 
do  for  those  who  had  no  rent  to  pay. 
"  Why  ! "  she  said,  as  she  was  riding 
home  on  her  cob  alone,  rubbing  her 
nose,  "it  was  only  7 dr.  in  Berlin  in 
1806  :  and  they  did  well  by  it  I 
wish,  though,  that  we  had  the  prices 
of  1 801  and  1 81 2.  Fancy  getting 
140X.  What  cottages  Td  build,  what 
schools  I  would  have.**  She  was  a 
Radical,  in  her  way,  and  a  great  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  Cob- 
den.  Still,  given  a  farm  of  700  acres, 
and  240,  or  thereabouts,  of  them  in 
wheat  every  year,  140J.  becomes  very 
tempting.  Few  farmers  are  free- 
traders in  com  in  their  hearts.  They 
hanker  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 


They  have  been  out-talked  and  out- 
argued,  and  are  glad  to  hold  their 
tongues  ;  but  any  one  who  fancies 
that  love  for  protection  is  dead  will 
be  deceiving  himself  utterly. 

She,  however,  had  done  very  well 
as  Eddy  found  when  he  got  to 
Calcutta.  For  old  Colonel  Smith, 
H.E.I.C.S.,  now  taken  into  her  deep- 
est confidence,  had  told  her  about 
the  frightful  extortions  of  the  native 
money-lenders;  so  she  dismissed 
large  sums  out  of  her  income  to 
Eddy.  "They  may  cut  his  throat, 
and  no  doubt  will,"  she  said,  "but 
he  shan't  go  in  debt"  Indeed.  Eddy 
never  knew  what  to  do  with  half  the 
money  she  sent  him. 

The  good  bargain  she  had  made 
for  her  wheat  kept  her  in  good  hu- 
mour the  whole  of  her  way  home; 
but  when  she  got  home  things  began 
to  get  wrong  with  her.  When  she 
got  to  her  own  gate  the  cob  wouldnt 
stand  while  she  opened  it  She  had 
had  that  cob  for  five  years,  and  every 
time  she  came  home  on  him  she  had 
tried  to  open  the  gate  from  his  back. 
He  had  never  allowed  such  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  single  moment;  he  had 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  about 
that  Yet  she.  on  her  side,  had  al- 
ways tried  with  her  usual  resolution, 
and  been  beaten  with  her  usual  good 
temper.  You  may  reckon  that  a  wo- 
man riding  about  as  much  alone  as 
she  did,  must  have  tried  this  matter, 
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to  be  within  bounds,  say  once  a  day, 
one  day  with  another,  and  365  x  5 
=  1,820,  or  something  near  it  And 
the  cob  had  never  let  her  do  it,  and 
she  had  never  lost  her  temper,  though 
she  had  failed  every  time;  but  had 
always  slid  off,  opened  the  gate,  and 
led  him  in.  But  on  this  occasion, 
the  1,821st,  she  decidedly  lost  her 
temper  when  she  had  to  get  off  and 
lead  the  honest  horse  in.  But  she 
never  showed  it  She  never  showed 
her  temper  with  her  horses.  Thej 
could  not  reply. 

Again,  with  her  oldest  gardener. 
If  she  had  told  him  once  to  move  away 
the  roller  out  of  the  ride  when  he 
had  done  with  it^  she  had  told  him 
fifty  times.  But  he  was  as  obstin* 
ate  as  the  cob,  and  there  was  the  roller 
on  one  side  of  the  ride^  and  the  old 
gardener  on  the  other ;  and  the  cob» 
being  led,  politely  but  firmly  refused  to 
pass  either  the  one  or  the  other.  She 
lost  her  temper  over  this  old  man,  but 
she  never  showed  it,  and  he  never 
knew  it     For  he  also  had  no  reply. 

Her  groom  was  ready  for  her,  with 
bright  brown  face  and  honest  eyes ; 
she  would  have  liked  to  lose  her  tern* 
per  with  him,  but  he  gave  her  no 
opportunity,  being  ready  ;  but  if  she 
had  he  would  never  have  known  it, 
for  he  also  had  no  reply. 

*•  I  will  not  lose  my  temper  any 
more  to  my  people,"  she  said  to  her- 
sel£     «'It  is  cowardly.     They  can*t 
answer  you.     I  have  lost  my  temper 
too  often  with  them,  and  they  will 
cease  loving  me  if  I  do.     Not  even 
with  my  maids.     Til  keep  my  temper 
for  those  who  can  meet  me  on  equal 
terms."    And  with  this  good  resolu- 
tion she  rang  the  front  door  bell. 
No  answer. 
She  rang  again. 
No  answer. 

"Tiresome  young  hussies,**  she 
said  ;  when  there  was  a  noise  in  the 
hall  of  scuffling;  giggling  and  kissing, 
and  the  umbrella-stand  was  hurled 
headlong  over. 


•«  Oh !  my  dear  young  people^" 
said  Aunt  Eleanor,  with  an  -emphasis 
which  those  inside  would  have  little 
lilced;  (*if  you  only  knew  about 
Somes'  letteti  But  I  will  compromise. 
/'//  keep  my  temper.  You  can't 
reply." 

Immediately  afterwards  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  very  pretty  girl,  who 
was  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  see 
her  mistress  home  so  soon  from  mar- 
ket, for,  indeed,  it  was  only  half-past 
twelve.  She  was  touzled,  and  her 
cap  was  all  awry ;  as  well  it  might 
be,  for  she  had  just  been  kissed  in  the 
hall  by  the  footman,  to  whom  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married.  And  if  there 
is  any  harm  in  that,  I  hope  sincerely 
that  we  are  all  guilty. 

But  Aunt  Eleanor  hated  what  she 
called  scuffling.  But  she  kept  her 
temper,  in  reserve. 

The  girl  said,  "Lai  mum,  I 
never  thought  it  was  you.  I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"Have  you  heard  from  your 
mother,  Maria?"  said  Miss  Evans* 
laying  down  her  whip. 

"  Thank  you,  mum ;  yes,  mum." 

•'And  from  your  father?"  said 
Miss  Evans. 

"  Thank  you,  mum  ;  yes,  mum." 

"  Both  well,  I  hope  ?"  said  Miss 
Evans. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you.  mum.** 
said  the  girl 

"Send  my  compliments  to  them. 
Maria,  the  next  time  you  write.  And 
ask  them,  in  addition,  whether,  before 
they  were  married,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  scuffling  and  kissing  one 
another  in  the  hall  while  their  mas- 
ter or  mistress  was  waiting  to  be  let 
in  ?  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  collect  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject." 

The  g^l  departed,  horrified  and 
dumb.  But  nothing  came  of  it 
Aunt  Eleanor  rang  her  bell  twicer 
and  it  was  answered  by  the  footman 
with  singular  alacrity.  To  say  that 
that  young  man  shook  in  his  shoes^ 
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is  to  understate  his  frame  of  mind. 
No  people  are  so  terrible  as  those 
whom  their  inferiors  know  to  be- 
possessed  of  firmness  and  resolution, 
and  yet  who  never  scold.  Their  in- 
feriors give  them  credit  for  a  reserved 
power  of  scolding  which  is  terrible  to 
them.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a 
great  and  very  quiet  man,  who  once, 
after  receiving  an  answer,  turned  on 
the  offending  servant,  and  said  sir 
in  such  an  awful  manner,  that  the 
youhg  man  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
family  physician  had  to  remind  his 
grace  (I  suppose  it  was  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington)  that  the  nerves  of  in- 
door male  servants,  from  their  want 
of  physical  exercise,  were  not  so 
strong  as  those  of  a  groom  or  a  gar- 
dener. His  grace,  we  will  hope, 
never  behaved  with  such  want  of  con- 
sideration any  more.  Good  John 
Leech's  outrageously  ridiculous  pic- 
ture of  "  Who  dares  kill  Marius  ? " 
shows  pretty  much  the  same  idea. 
Aunt  Eleanor's  young  footman  was 
thinking  of  Australia  and  California 
when  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Ho  !  "  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "  and 
so  that  \syou,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  terrified 
young  man. 

"  I  have  four  or  five  people  coming 
to  lunch,"  said  Miss  Evans.  *'l8 
everything  ready  ?" 

"  Everything  will  be  ready  in 
twenty  minutes,  Miss." 

*<  That  is  good.  Have  you  cleaned 
all  the  plate  ? " 

'*  Yes,  miss.  All  as  clean  as  you 
could  possibly  desire." 

•'  Then"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  turn- 
ing and  looking  at  htm,  "before 
the  guests  arrive,  just  go  into  the  hall 
and  pick  up  the  umbrella-stand/" 

He  understood.  He  did  it  And 
going  to  the  kitchen  told  cook  to 
mind  and  be  smart,  for  that  Miss 
Evans  was  in  the  horfullest  wax  ever 
he'd  seen  her. 

When  he  announced  the  first  arri- 
val "Mr.  Somes,"  he  did  so  with 


such  emphasis  and  empressement,  that 
he  got  another  stare,  and  ^shed  he 
was  well  out  of  it.  Young  Somes, 
the  long-whiskered,  gentlemanly 
young  barrister,  whom  we  have  seen 
before,  was  left  alone  with  Miss 
Evans,  who  received  him  in  the 
kindest  manner,  much  to  his  surprise. 

"  My  dear  soul,"  said  Miss  Evans, 
«you  have  broken  my  heart  alto- 
gether." 

"My  dear  madam,*'  said  younj; 
Somes,  "whato^iii^f/  I  do?  Our  house 
has  been  made  by  yours.  We  are 
under  the  deepest  obligations  to  your 
family.  The  whole  case,  as  we  haw 
seen  it,  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  got  the 
highest  advice  on  it.  The  result  was 
the  letter  you  got  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. I  suppose  that  that  advice 
has  cost  my  father,  and  consequently 
myself,  some  ;^8,ooo.  Believe,  ma- 
dam, that  there  are  honest  lawyeis. 

"  Your  house  were  always  the  best 
of  friends,  and  the  best  of  advisers;'' 
said  Aunt  Eleanor,  fairly  crying; 
"  but  it  breaks  my  heart" 

"  Oh,  no!  no ! "  said  the  young 
fellow,  "  your  heart  is  too  big  a  one 
to  be  broken.     No !  no  ! " 

"  I  thought  your  father  would  have 
fought,"  said  Miss  Evans. 

"So  he  would,  dear  old  gaby," 
said  young  Somes,  laughing ;  "  but  I 
wouldn't  have  it  It  is  all  my  doing. 
Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  angiy  with  you. 
I  think  you  an  excellent  young 
man.  Talk  no'  more  about  it  till  the 
others  come.  What  is  the  news  in 
London?  Come  and  sit  by  the 
fire." 

"  Well,  madam,  there  is  no  great 
news.  There  has  been  news  enougfi. 
and  to  spare  lately.  The  peace  will 
keep  us  talking  for  a  time." 

"What  says  public  opinion?"  said 
Miss  Evans. 

"  Public  opinion  says  that  we  were 
right  in  the  last  war,  and  that  wc 
were  wrong.  That  we  never  exA»- 
bited  our  utter  prostration  so  sign^^f 
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as  we  have  just  done,  and  that  we 
never  before  showed  how  infinitely 
stronger  we  were  than  ever  we  were 
before.  That  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  French  we  should  have  been 
thrashed  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  French  we  should  have 
conquered  and  annexed  the  Crimea 
in  a  month.  That  the  French  did 
all  the  fighting,  but  that  they  ran 
away  the  moment  they  caught  sight 
of  a  Russian.  That  the  Russians 
were  the  most  splendid  troops  we 
have  ever  m^t,  and  that  they  never 
would  come  near  us  unless  their 
officers  beat  them  on  with  the  flat  of 
their  swords.  That  our  commissariat 
broke  down,  and  that  no  army  was 
ever  more  magnificently  furnished  in 
the  world " 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  Miss  Evansi 
laughing,  "I  know  all  that  But 
vrhat  do  you  young  wiseacres  say? 
You  young  barristers,  with  Parlia- 
ment before  you.  What  are  you 
saying  ?  " 

Young  Somes  turned  and  looked  at 
her.  She  was  wonderfully  handsome* 
and  one  of  those  quaint  fancies — ^in- 
cipient brain-waves,  I  suppose— came 
into  his  head,  and  made  him  think 
that  she  would  have  made>a  splendid 
sailor.  To  put  it  strictly,  there  was  a 
combination  of  forethought  and  reck- 
less audacity  which  justified,  to  some 
extent,  the  young  man's  opinion* 

"You  are  looking  at  me  with  pity,** 
she  said,  sharply.  •«  Tell  me— India 
now?" 

"  We  are  out  of  one  mess  only  to 
fall  into  a  greater,"  said  young  Somes. 
"Why  on  earth.  Miss  Evans,  did  you 
ever  let  Mr.  Edward  go  to  India  ? 
Matters  can*t  possibly  go  on  as  they 
are  going.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  know  what  is  going  to  happen." 

"  Reconquest,"  said  Miss  Evans. 
"  Well,  if  he  chooses  to  tie  a  sword 
round  his  waist,  he  had  better  be 
somewhere  where  he  can  use  it 
Here  is  Miss  Mordaunt  Ethel,  this 
is  Mr.  Somes." 
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"  Compromise  Somes,"  said  Ethel, 
laughing.  "  No,  really.  You  will 
catch  it  directly,  sir ;  the  Mordaunts 
are  coming." 

She  was  so  brave,  so  frank,  and  so 
free,  that  young  Somes  fell  in  love  with 
her  on  the  spot  of  which  fact  he  in- 
formed his  wife  that  evening;  and  his 
wife,  after  hearing  his  description  of 
her,  what  she  said,  and  what  she  did, 
applauded  him  highly,  and  immedi« 
ately  fell  in  love  with  Ethel  herself  by 
deputy. 

The  next  arrivals  were  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Mordaunt 

"  You  are  very  late,  you  two,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor  ;  "  why  could  not  you 
have  come  with  Ethel  ?  " 

"We  did,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "we 
have  been  putting  the  horses  up. 
How  do.  Somes  ?  " 

"Always  some  excuse,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.  Young  Mordaunt  rang  the 
bell  for  lunch.  "  TTvice  I  sold  my 
com,  Geoi^ge  Mordaunt,  at  sixty  ;  not 
bad,  I  take  it  How  much  have  you 
lost  on  your  farm  this  year  ?  " 

"I  have  recouped,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  Fiddle-de-dee ! "  said  Aunt  Elea- 
nor ;  "  you  think  you  have.  I  should 
like  to  see  your  books.  It  ought  to  be 
written  up  over  the  door  of  every 
great  school  in  England,  in  large  let- 
ters, *No  gj^ntleman  can  farm  his 
own  land,  bfflSause  he  must  send  his 
bailiff  to  market  being  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  go  himself.' " 

"  What  would  you  write  up  in  the 
ladies'  schools,  then  ? "  said  Squire 
Mordaunt 

"  That  a  good  woman  is  ten  times 
as  shrewd  and  twenty  times  as  cour- 
teous as  the  best  man  of  the  lot ;  and 
that  the  remark  don't  apply  to  them 
in  any  way ;  for  that  they  must  be 
fools  from  the  mere  fact  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  sent  to  a  ladie^' 
school,  as  at  present  conducted,  at  all. 
A  finishing  establishment !  Bah  I  I'd 
finish  some  of  them.  Lunch  (to  the 
footman).  There  is  Ethel  now,  knows 
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nothing  except  what  she  has  learnt 
from  me  ;  and  who  is  there  like  Ethel, 
I  would  like  to  know  ?  Why,  nobody. 
She   can   play   the  piano,  certainly, 
which   I    can't,   and  which  I  hate. 
Why  couldn*c  she  have  been  taught  to 
play  the  fiddle  ?     I  love  the  fiddly 
and  it  is  the  real  woman's  instrament 
There  is  ten  times  the  feminine  deli- 
cacy of  touch  required  in  it  which 
there  is  in  the  piano.     Why,  a  mam 
can  play  a  piano  better  than  any  wo- 
man, in  the  same  way  as  a  man  can 
fill  a  cart  with  gravel  better  than  a 
woman,  by  superior  strength  of  wrist 
— though  I    doubt  even  that,  mind 
you.' 

"  But  what  woman  has  ever  been 
a  great  violin>player,  Eleanor  ?  "  said 
George  Mordaunt 

"  That  is  it  You  men  have  voted 
It  unladylike,  and  so  they  have  never 
been  taught.  Look  at  Ethel's  fingers 
and  at  her  brother's,  and  tell  me 
which  is  the  likelier  to  make  a  good 
fiddle-player.  You  voted  it  unlady- 
like, because  it  is  the  instrument  you 
have  chosen  to  dance  to  in  pot-house 
brawls.  I  can  conceive  no  other 
reason." 

<*My  dear  Eleanor,"  said  Squire 
Mordaunt. 

"There,  I  have  talked  out  my  talk, 
and  here  is  lunch.  Compromise 
Somes,  sit  next  Miss  Mordaunt 
George,  come  and  sit  next  to  me. 
John,"  to  the  footman,  "remove  the 
covers.  Have  you  picked  up  the 
umbrella  stand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Evans." 

"Then  mind  it  stays  up^  will 
you?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Evans." 

Squire  Mordaunt  was  very  sorry  to 
find  Miss  Evans  in  one  of  her  quaint- 
est and  most  reckless  moods ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  she 
had  possibly  "blown  her  steam  off." 
A  very  important  discussion  was  about 
to  come  off,  and  he  wished  that  she 
would  have  been  more  cool. 
'  But  she  was  cool  enough  when,  the 


lunch  being  removed,  they  aU  sat  to- 
gether talking  about  weather,  crops, 
fishing,  grouse  chances,  the  new 
coal-pit  at  Longnor,  and  many  other 
things,  each  desiring  that  the  other 
should  begin.  Squire  Mordaunt  vas 
one  of  the  most  resolute  men  in 
Shropshire ;  but  Aunt  Eleanor  was 
the  first  who  came  to  business. 

"  Now,  my  dear  people,  we  will  talk 
business,  and  leave  coal-pits  alone.  If 
we  fight  this  matter,  I  shall  require  a 
coal-pit  myself ;  and  I  know  there  is 
coal  on  my  property.  Deacon  Magil- 
livray  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  was 
walking  with  him  under  the  sooth 
wall,  by  the  moat,  looking  at  the 
peaches,  and  I  said,  '  Deacon,  therr 
is  coal  under  here;'  and  he  said, 
'Without  doubt,  if  it  pleases  year 
leddyship  to  think  sa'  Now,  that. 
coming  from  a  long-headed  Scotch- 
man like  him,  amounts  to  a  certainty 
I'd  begin  sinking  to-morrow,  only  it 
jwould  make  such  a  mess  in  the  garden 
at  this  time  of  year." 

"  Eleanor !  Eleanor !  "  said  Squire 
Mordaunt 

"Well,  you  had  better  talk  nonsense 
than  sit  dumb-foundered  and  say  no- 
thing at  all,  as  you  are  doing.  Will 
you  begin  ?  " 

"Mr.  Somes,"  said  Squire  Mor- 
daunt, "we  have  asked  you,  as  a  well- 
tried  friend  of  the  Evans'  family,  to 
meet  us^  equally  well-tried  friends  of 
the  family,  to  discuss  the  claim  of 
this  young  adventurer,  Allan  Gray." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  an  adventurer 
myself^  sir,"  said  young  Somes;  "I 
frankly  confess  that  I  believe  his 
«tory." 

"  That  looks  bad,"  said  old  Mor- 
daunt. "  Will  you  lay  the  casebefotc 
us  ? — not  legally,  or  in  legal  language 
but  as  you  would  to  a  common  jury, 
and  to  a  common  jury  at  quarter  ses- 
sions. I  am,  you  know,  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions ;  and  you  gentlemen 
put  matters  in  one  way  before  me  and 
quite  in  anotherwhen  you  have  a  keen, 
wise,  old  judge  sitting  over  you*    Let 
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us  have  quarter  sessions'  statements, 
not  assizes.  Ethel,  go  and  feed  the 
chickens,  old  girl." 

And  Ethel  went  Young  Somes 
laughed,  and  proceeded — 

"The  late  Captain  Evans  fell  in 
love  with  Ellen,  or  Elsie  Gray,  who 
was  at  that  time  lady's-maid  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Evans,  and  made  his  senti- 
ments known  to  her,  and  those  senti- 
men  Is  were  reciprocated." 

"That  is  all  true," said  Aunt  Elea- 
nor. 

"Captain  Evans  went  into  the  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo,  taking  two  of  Miss 
Gray's  brothers  with  him;  one  of 
ivhom  was  killed  in  that  last  ghastly 
imbroglio  with  the  Old  Guard,  and 
one  of  whom  returned." 

A  nod  from  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  On  the  eve  of  Waterloo  the  late 
Mrs.  Evans,  their  mother,  found  the 
g^irl  in  an  hysterical  state,  and  in  that 
state  got  the  whole  matter  from  her. 
Captain  Evans  had  promised  Miss 
Gray  marriage.  I  can  say,  now  that 
Miss  Mordaunt  is  not  in  the  room, 
that  the  late  Mrs. Charles  Evans  was 
a  model  of  virtue ;  and,  even  if  she 
had  not  been.  Captain  Charles  would 
have  sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  have  done  her  wrong." 

"  Yes,  Charles  was  no  rascal,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor,  quietly ;  "  we  don't 
breed  them  in  our  family." 

"Mrs.  Evans  the  elder, "said  SomeSi 
continuing,  "  by  some  happy  or  un- 
happy fatality,  sent  the  girl  out  of 
the  way  to  Carlisle,  of  all  places  in 
the  world.  The  late  Captain  Evans, 
returning  home  from  Waterloo  with 
the  one  remaining  brother,  followed 
Miss  Gray  to  Carlisle,  taking  her 
brother,  a  favourite  and  very  dearly 
loved  comrade,  with  him  ;  so  that  no 
scandal  could  ever  rest  on  his  future 
wife's  name.  Brother  and  sister 
were  alike  willing.  The  brother  took 
the  sister  over  the  Scotch  border, 
where  they  were  married  in  Scotch 
fashion.  After  which  the  brother 
was  sent  home^  and  Captaia  Evans 


wrote  to  his  sister  to  tell  her  of  the 
marriage^  but  entreating  her  to  say 
nothing  about  it" 

"  Which,  like  a  fool  as  she  was," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "  she  did  not." 

"But  Gray  the  soldier  came  back," 
continued  Somes,  "and  like  a  wooden 
headed  lad  as  he  was,  let  out  the 
fact  that  Captain  Charles  was  at 
Carlisle  with  his  sister.  Suspicions 
arose,  and  Miss  Evans'  tong^  was 
tied  by  what  I  very  humbly  think  a 
mistaken  notion  of  honour.  Captain 
Charles  lost  nerve,  dared  not  face  his 
parents,  and  was  sent  to  India  under 
a  cloud. 

''Meanwhile  the  young  soldier. 
Gray,  seeing  his  betters  making  indis- 
creet matches,  thought  that  imitation 
was  the  finest  form  of  admiration.  He 
came  home,  and  made  a  singularly 
indiscreet  match  himself.  Marriage 
is  very  catching;  Mr.  Mordaunt 
When  I  married,  five  bosom  friends 
of  mine  all  went  off  in  a  heap." 

"  It  did  them  credit,  sir,"  said  old 
Mordaunt. 

"  Well,  young  Gray  had  no  earthly 
provision  for  his  wife.  And  Captain 
Charles  Evans  had  none  for  his.  The 
soldier  sent  his  wife  to  his  mother, 
old  Mrs.  Gray,  and  the  Captain's 
wife  retreated  to  her,  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  Miss  Evans,  who  is 
sitting  with  us  now.  And  it  so  came 
about  that  both  the  innocent,  pretty 
little  souls  had  their  babies  wailing 
at  their  breasts  at  one  and  the  same 
time." 

"  Quarter  sessions  !  quarter  ses- 
sions 1 "  said  Squire  Mordaunt,  blow- 
ing his  nose  ;  "  you  wouldn't  try  thnt 
before  a  judge,  you  know." 

"  Wouldn*i  I,"  said  young  iSomes. 
••  I'd  put  any  piece  of  reed  sentiment 
before  any  of  our  judges  without  be- 
ing afraid  for  a  moment  They  are 
only  men.  I  have  known  one  of 
them  lie  awake  crying  all  night  after 
he  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death." 

"Sir,  we  must  get  on.  The  facts  of 
the  case^  as  I  make  them   out,  are 
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these.  The  soldier's  child  died,  and 
Captain  Charles  Evans*  child  lived* 
These  children  were  changed,  the 
dead  for  the  living.  Follow  me,  please, 
because  probabilities  are  so  extremely 
in  favour  of  their  case,  that  I  confess 
I  looked  on  it  favourably  from  the  first* 

"  We  have  two  young  women,  both 
confined  at  the  samei  or  nearly  the 
same  time. 

<'  Mrs.  Charles  Evans,  what  was  her 
position  ?  She  was  deserted,  lost, 
ruined,  and  degraded,  on  the  very 
estate  where  she  had  been  brought 
up.  Who  was  in  the  possession  of 
her  secret,  of  the  secret  that  she  was 
actually  married  ?  Only  two  people, 
Eleanor  Evans  and  Phyllis  Myrtle. 
And  neither  of  them  spoke.  The  one 
from  a  sense  of  chivalrous  honour  to* 
wards  her  brother,  the  other  from  a 
dim  and  distant  chance  of  making 
money  from  her  secret." 

Aunt  Eleanor  looked  up  deadly 
pale,  and  she  said,  <*  You  see  a  lie  is 
a  lie,  and  brings  its  consequences. 
Go  on,  young  Somes ;  you  are  a  good 
young  man.  That  lie  of  mine  will  be 
indirectly  my  ruin.  For  if  I  had  spoken 
out,  don*t  you  see,  Roland's  position 
would  have  been  different  in  someway, 
some  inappreciable  way,  and  he  might 
not  have  gone  to  India.  And  so 
Eddy  would  not  have  gone.  I  hope 
God  will  not  deal  too  hardly  with 
Eddy  for  my  fault" 

Young  Somes,  with  his  solemn 
white  face,  looked  steadily  at  her,  as 
at  a  fact  to  be  respectfully  studied, 
saying  to  himself,  "  I  don*t  mind  a 
Sorites,  but  I  don't  like  a  dozen  in  a 
heap.  That  woman's  conclusions  are 
logical  enough,  but  how  the  deuce 
does  she  get  at  them  so  quick.  Well, 
I  must  stick  to  my  original  creed, 
that  I  am  a  thundering  fool,  but  will 
try  to  be  something  better.  That  old 
woman  is  cleverer  than  I  am." 

"Now,  sir,  not  only  Mrs.  Gray 
and  Mrs.  Phyllis  Myrtle  are  prepared 
to  swear  that  the  child  which  died 
was  the  soldier'^  child,  and  the  child 


which  lived  was  Captain  Evans',  but 
they  got  a  declaration  from  the  mother 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  I  honestly 
believe  it  to  be  the  case  myself.  Mrs. 
Gray  knew  nothing  whatever  of  her 
daughter's  marriage ;  had  she,  sbe 
would  have  uiged  these  claims  before. 
She  believed  him  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Captain  Evans  by  her  daughter. 
She  conceived,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  he  Would  have  better  chance  of 
good  treatment  from  a  family  so  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  as  the  Evanses^  if 
he  came  before  the  world  as  an 
honestly  bom  child,  with  an  indirect 
claim  on  the  family,  in  consequence 
of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  her 
daughter,  than  if  he  came  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the 
standing  disgrace  of  the  house.  For 
there  have  been  none  such  among  the 
Evanses  within  human  memory.  Mi& 
Gray  persuaded  the  other  two  women 
to  consent,  for  she  is  a  woman  of 
great  force  of  character;  and  the 
thing  was  done. 

"  So  you  thinks*  said  Squire  Mor- 
daunt  "Are  you  going  to  compro- 
mise an  old  woman's  tale  like  ikisV 

"  Wait,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said 
young  Somes.  *'  I  have  seen  the 
deposition  of  the  soldier  Gray's  wife, 
and  it  is  very  awkward.  You  can't 
tell  what  a  jury  would  do  with  iL 
I  now  begin  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Myrtle.  Mrs.  Myrtle^  who  was  in 
and  about  during  all  this,  was  all  the 
time  in  possession  of  the  fact  that 
Captain  Evans  had  honourably  mar- 
ried Miss  Gray  in  Scotland.  The 
poor  girl  had  given  her  time  and 
place,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
because " 

'•  Go  on,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor;  "I 
can  stand  it" 

*'  Because  she  would  like  someone 
to  know  it  besides  Miss  Evans.  It 
was  utterly  base  and  ungrateful  of 
her,  I  know,  but  she  did  it  She  told 
Mrs.  MyrUe." 

**I  know  she  did,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  '<  Poor  little  dear,  we  loved 
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one  another  well.  She  must  have 
consented  to  this,  though. " 

'•  Of  that  I  know  nothing  ;  of  the 
whole  conspiracy  we  can  know  but 
little.  Still  here  remains  the  fact 
These  two  women  arc  prepared  to 
swear  to  their  conspiracy  and  take 
the  consequences,  and  meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Maynard,  of  the  Barton,  has 
known  the  whole  business  from  one 
end  to  another  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  is  expressing  a  strong 
desire  to  unburden  her  mind  of  its 
guilty  secret." 

*^That  woman  T  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  The  very  same,  madam.  Do  you 
remember  who  Mrs.  Myrtle  wast'* 

"Certainly,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
"  Why,  she  was  that  woman's  nurse!" 

••^jr-actly,  said  young  Somes; 
and  Mrs.  Myrtle,  totally  unable  to 
keep  a  secret,  yet  loves  having  the 
power  of  one.  Had  she  let  out  her 
secret  to  Mrs.  Gray,  they  would  have 
moved  years  ago.  But  she  must  tell 
the  whole  story  to  some  one,  and  she 
told  it  to  Mrs.  Maynard.  Why  did 
she  not  tell  it  to  Mrs.  Gray?  Because 
she  hated  Mrs.  Gray.  Mrs.  Gray 
bullied  her,  and  annoyed  her.  They 
would  no  more  mix  than  vinegar  and 
oil.  This  wretched,  tipsy  old  woman, 
knew  the  whole  truth.  She  admitted 
one  half  of  it  to  Miss  Evans  (that 
about  the  marriage)  and  the  other 
half  to  Mrs.  Gray  (that  about  chang- 
ing the  children).  So  Mrs.  Gray 
knew  one  half  and  Miss  Evans  the 
'  other.  But  she  went  off  and  told  the 
story  in  its  enthrty  to-Mrs.  Maynard. 
Mrs.  Maynard  has  in  her  possession 
at  this  moment  the  declaration  of  the 
woman  Gray,  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  Charles  Evans*  marriage. 
That  IS  the  reason,  Miss  Evans,  why 
she  so  furiously  opposed  a  match  be* 
tween  'her  daughter  and  Mr.  Roland. 
That  is  why  Mr.  Roland  is  in  India. 

"Ho!"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "and 
so  that  is  the  way  the  lie  has  fallen 
from  heaven  on  my  head.  So  thai 
is  the  reason  why  Roland  has  gone  to 


India,  and  Eddy  has  followed  him* 
r II  just  ride  over  and  see  that  woman 
Uhmorrow*' 

Why  did  I  put  that  in  italics?  Be- 
cause it  was  said  in  italics.  In  italics 
so  low,  so  fierce,  and  so  threatening, 
that  Squire  Mordaunt  said,  **  Eleanor, 
be  quiet;**  and  she  only  folded  her 
hands  and  was  dumb. 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  young 
Somes,  "  to  be  short,  young  Gray«  or 
we  should  rather  say,  if  my  advice  is 
taken,  Evans,  took  his  grandmother 
into  his  house  in  London,  as  a  dutiful 
godson  should ;  and  she,  a  fierce,  re- 
solute, wild,  godless  old  tiger,  as  she 
is,  led  him  a  fearful  life.  His  ways 
were  not  her  ways,  and  she  hated  him 
for  his  precise  religionism,  and  still 
more  because  she  believed  that  he 
was  the  fruit  of  an  action  by  which 
her  daughter  had  been  unutterably 
wronged.  He,  as  a  man  of  the  most 
true  and  high  nobility " 

'<  IVhat did  you  say?'*  asked  Squire 
Mordaunt,  aghast. 

*'  He,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  noble  young  fellows  I  have  ever 
met,"  continued  Somes,  "bore  with 
her  and  her  ways,  though  she  was  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  him.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  fate  worse  than  his  was. 
He,  with  every  high  and  noble  in- 
stinct in  his  head  and  his  heart,  devot* 
ing  himself  to  God  and  to  God's  poor 
night  and  day,  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
same  small  house  with  a  godless  old 
fury  like  that  I  He  is  a  Dissenter, 
sir — I  a  very  High  Churchman ;  but  . 
when  I  k>ok  at  that  man's  life»  sn-,  I 
blush  for  my  own." 

He  blushed  certainly,  but  it  was 
with  warmth,  not  with  shame.  Aunt 
Eleanor  said,  "He  is  quite  right, 
George.  It  is  all  true;"  and  young 
Somes  went  on. 

"This  old  Mrs.  Gray,  bored  to  death 
in  Camden  Town  ;  not  seeking  excite- 
ment in  stimulants  (she  has  too  much 
vitality  for  that — she  is  as  sober  as  a 
Mussulman,  but  as  fierce  as  an  Arsas- 
cide),  thought  she  would  like  to  have 
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Mrs.  Myrtle  to  come  and  gossip  with 
ker.  And  Mrs.  Myrtle  came,  and  in 
her  drink  let  the  whole  matter  out  to 
Mrs.  Gray  from  beginning  to  end." 

'*  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Allan  Gray 
moved  in  the  matter  at  once.  The 
good  old  house  which  backs  his  claim 
wavered  about  it  for  a  little,  but  took 
it  up  in  the  end.  They  have  had 
more  trouble  with  him  than  ever  we 
shall,  if  we  treat  him  wisely  and  welL 

*'  What  they  know  more  than  we 
do  I  can't  say;  but  they  were  per- 
fectly prepared  to  go  on,  until  Allan 
Gray,  against  their  wishes,  proposed 
a  compromise,  and  I  think  that  we 
should  meet  him." 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  mere  old  wo- 
man's story,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt 

"  It  does  not  seem  so  to  others." 
said  young  Somes.  "  The  other 
house  think  it  a  very  good  one.  / 
think  it  a  good  one." 

«  But  we  could  smash  these  two 
old  trots  for  conspiracy,"  said  Squire 
Mordaunt 

'*  And  Miss  Evans  with  them,  if 
they  were  vindictive,  possibly.  Yes» 
you  might  get  that  satisfaction  for 
about  ;£8,ooo,  if  you  cared  to  do  it 

*  You  are  rather  cool,  young 
Somes,"  said  the  younger  Mordaunt. 

"Some  one  must  be,  young  Mor- 
daunt," he  replied.  *'  Look  here  ; 
you  would  employ  us»  and  the  money 
is  all  out  of  my  father's  pocket  The 
governor  would  fight;  I  won't  let 
him.  Is  that  being  disinterested  or 
not?" 

"  It  certainly  is>  sir,"  said  old  Mor 
daunt,    emphatically.      *'  But    what 
compromise  is  proposed?" 

"  Recognition  as  head  of  the  houses 
and  a  rent-chaige  of  ;£i,ooo  a  year 
for  his  lifetime.  All  further  claims  on 
the  estate  to  be  abandoned.    There." 

Dead  silence. 

Old  and  young  Mordaunt  were  de- 
bating wildly  whether  it  was  too 
much  or  too  little^  and  whether  they 
ought  to  advise  compromise  at  alL 
But  Aunt  Eleanor,  with  her  pocket- 


handkerchief  before  her  face,  hit, 
unwomanlike,  the  nail  on  the  heai 

"Supposing  that  this  monstrous 
compromise  was  accepted,  Mr.  Somes» 
there  will,  I  suppose,  be  no  future 
stipulation  in  it  in  case  of  his  mar- 
riage?" 

Somes  blushed  up  scarlet  "  Ma- 
dam, there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  his  marrying.  I  thioJc  yw 
know  that  as  well  as  I.  But  there 
is  no  further  stipulation." 

"You  have  been  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  him,  then,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  YeSi  madam,  a  good  deal ;  and 
the  more  I  see  of  him  the  mote  I  like 
him.  He  might  have  made  harder 
terms  than  these."  « 

.  "Well,"  said  Squire  Mordamt 
**  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
send  his  terms  to  India  to  Roland. 
That  will  take  nearly  four  months. 
Meanwhile?" 

"  Meanwhile  are  you  going  to  ad- 
vise Roland  to  compromise  ?"  said 
young  Somes. 

•*Most  certainfy,  on  these  tenns," 
said  Squire  Mordaunt 

"Then  it  is  as  good  as  settled," 
said  Somes.  "Will  you  leceire 
him?" 

"  Not  as  an  Evans.  I  will  caB 
him  Evans^  but  I  don't  recognixe  his 
right  until  Roland  has  done  sa" 

He  is  coming  down  here^^sald 
Somes,  '*to  put  you  all  to  rights 
However,  you  will  see  him  £ul 
enough     Good  bye." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

« CoRNBT  Mordaunt  is  ordered  to 
attend  on  Colonel  Cordery  imm^ 
diately  after  to-morrow  morning's 
parade." 

"What  have  you  been  up  ta 
Jemmy  ?  "  said  Roland. 

"Well,  I  haven  t  been  up  to  any- 
thing in  particular. "  said  James. 

"Old  boy,   ao  be  more  careful 
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There  is  no  better  fellow  in  the  world 
than  you,  and  you  are  a  splendid 
officer.  Can'i  you  leave  off  this  ever- 
lasting tomfoolery?  Will  you  ever 
be  out  of  a  scrape?  What  is  the 
matter  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jim.  "  Not 
in  particular." 

"What  did  you  do  to-day?"  asked 
Roland. 

«•  Well,  I  got  up  and  was  at  parade, 
and  I  was  late;  and  so  was  the 
drummer.  And  I  got  on  the  drum- 
mer's horse  in  a  hurry,  and  told  him 
to  get  on  mine,  which  he  wasn't  fool 
enough  to  do.  And,  being  on  his 
horse,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  im- 
prove my  mind  by  drumming  ;  but  I 
could  not  come  it,  and  kicked  up  a 
devil  of  a  row.  Then  my  syce  brought 
my  horse,  and  I  was  in  time ;  but  the 
drummer  was  late,  and  caught  it 
Do  you  think  it  is  that  ?" 

Roland  groaned.  "  What  did  you 
do  next?" 

«*  Well,  I  went  to  the  bath ;  and  I 
ducked  the  doctor." 

'<  Did  he  get  angry  ?**  asked  Ro- 
land. 

'*  Didn't  he  I  My  eye  I  Such  a 
vrax.  Wanted  to  know  if  he  was  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  told 
him  no ;  and  sent  his  bald  old  head 
under  again.     77/  physic  him." 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  said 
Roland,  in  despair. 

*'  Well,  I  looked  in  to  see  how  the 
judge  was  getting  on  in  his  court" 

"  Did  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
there  r  asked  Roland. 

"  No ;  I  only  went  in  to  study  the 
language,  and  I  sat  and  looked  at^ 
him ;  nothing  more,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour.  But  he  got  in  a 
wax  about  it,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  me  whether  he  was  to  be  insulted 
by  military  subalterns  in  his  own 
court" 

"What  did  you  say  ?" 
"I  don't  exactly  remember,**  said 
Jim.     "  But  it  was  something  that 
made  him  waxier  than  ever." 


"Well,  what  did  you  do  next?" 
asked  Roland. 

"Well,  I  went  and  knocked  up 
the  Nawab." 

"  Which  Nawab?" 

"  He  of  Belpore." 

"That  is  right"  said  Roland, 
eagerly.  "For  heaven's  sake  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Rajah  of 
Bethoor.  Don't  be  seen  speaking  to 
him.  He  is  an  utterly  unsafe  man. 
W  never  lets  him  into  his  house. 

Will  you  be  serious  for  a  moment 
James  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  ain't  more." 

•<  I  know,"'  said  Roland,  "  that  that 
man  had  the  lines  fired  the  other 
night  when  W  was   dining  at 

the  Residency,  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  keys  of  the  magazine,  where  he 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  fire- 
engine  was.  Mrs.  W  (bless  her 
noble  soul !)  refused  to  give  them 
up,  and  ran  in  the  darkness,  mud  and 
rain  towards  the  Residency,  and 
luckily  met  two  of  the  conductors, 
who  informed  her  that  the  fire-engine 
was  not  kept  in  the  magazine  at 
all.  That  man  is  a  traitor  and  a 
scoundrel"* 

"The  dirty  sweep!"  said  Jim. 
"I'll  get  a  pea-shooter,  and  the 
Nawab  and  I  will  give  him  a  volley 
from  the  Nawab*s  drag  the  next  time 
we  pass  his  barouche." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  continued 
Roland,  "the  Nawab  is  a  most  res- 
pectable and  excellent  young  man,  a 
thoroughly  noble  and  excellent  young 
Indian  gentleman.  He  is  absurd 
sometimes  in  his  imitation  of  Eng- 
lish manners,  but  he  is  thoroughly 
good.  You  should  try  to  regulate  his 
Anglo-mania,  my  dear  Jim.  He  is  apt 
to  make  himself  absurd  by  it  I  fear 
you  encourage  him  to  be  foolish. 
Have  you  and  he  been  at  any  par- 
ticular folly  to-day  ?" 

"No,"  drawled  Jim.  "I  found 
him  going  out  in  his  drag,  Cutcherry's 

*  This  fact  about  Nana  Sahib  is  actually 
tnie. 
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old  coach»  you  know,  with  two  Aus- 
tralians for  wheelers,  and  two  impor- 
ted  black  Flemish  mares  for  leaden. 
And,  as  Edie  Ochiltree  says,  he  be- 
hoved to  drive.  But  I  asked  him  to 
let  me  drive,  and  he  was  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  getting  a  lesson  at  it 
And  as  we  droves  I  told  him  that  he 
would  never  feel  the  f^ll  pleasure  of 
four-in-hand  driving  until  he  had  had 
a  good  spill,  and  he  was  perfectly 
game;  and  so  I  told  him  that  his 
black  Flemish  leaders  were  in  reality 
hearse-horses,  used  only  for  funerals 
in  England,  and  that  they  would  al- 
ways bolt  into  a  burial-ground.  He 
Js  thoroughly  plucky,  and  at  once 
proposed  that  we  should  cross  the 
nullah  and  try  them  past  the  ceme- 
tery. Aiid  when  we  came  to  the 
cemetery,  I  put  the  leaders  at  the 
wall,  and  we  came  to  everlasting 
grief,  to  his  immense  delight" 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  do  such 
things,"  said  Roland,  impatiently. 

"  My  dear  Roley,  he  liked  it  I 
was  shot  on  to  a  soft  grave,  and  he 
fell  dexterously  atop  of  me.  I  as- 
sure you  he  is  charmed.  As  soon 
as  the  fragments  of  the  drag  are  got 
together,  he  will  ask  me  to  do  it 
again,  which  I  certainly  shall.  He 
considers  it  as  a  phase  in  our  ruder 
national  sports.  He  is  going  to  get 
up  a  prize-fight* 

The  interview  with  the  Colonel  was 
not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

"Mordaunt,"  said  the  Colonel,  very 
kindly,  "we  are  all  very  fond  of 
you,  and  should  be  very  loth  to  lose 
you." 

"  Now,  I  know  what  is  coming,** 

thought  Jim.    "  K all  over.      I 

shall  be  head-mastered  till  I  am  dead, 
I  believe.  I  wish  he  would  let  me 
off  with  lines.  The  moonshee  would 
do  them.     I  wonder  what  is  up  ?" 

"  About  you,  Mordaunt,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "I  have  to  say  that  a 
brighter,  brisker,  more  promising 
young  officer  don't  exist" 

'•  This  is  getting  worse  and  worse," 


thought  Jim.     **  I  know  this  style  of 
thing." 

<<  I  have  a  strong:  personal  feding 
towards  you  myself.  You  are  popu- 
lar among  your  faroUier  officers ;  yoor 
men  like  you  eztremdy.  Yoa  an 
learning  your  duty  admirably,  and  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  in  that  way  with 
you." 

*'  This  means  expulsi<m  fitmi  the 
British  army,  if  I  know  anything  of 
being  sent  up  to  head-master,  and  I 
ought  to,"  thought  Jim. 

"Butt"'  continued  the  Colonel 
•*  there  are  parts  of  your  conduct 
which  will  most  certainly  entail  your 
retirement  from  the  regiment,  if  not 
from  the  army  altogether,  unless  tbey 
are  immediately  mended.  Cooit- 
martials  have  been  held  for  half  of 
what  you  have  done,  sir.  Do  yon 
suppose  for  a  moment  sir,  that  the 
British  rule  in  India  can  be  kept  opt 
if  officers  in  the  British  army  come 
out  from  balls  at  the  Residency  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seiiethe 
palanquin  of  the  Judge's  lady,  in- 
duce a  not  very  sober  collector  to 
get  into  it  run  away  with  it  into 
the  bottom  of  a  nullah,  and  turn  it 
upside  down,  with  the  collector  in- 
side ?" 

"Hang  it  all,"  thought  Jim.  Then 
aloud, — "  I  didn't  know  it  was  A<f 
palanquin,  sir;  and  Phipps  and  I 
apologized  afterwards." 

"Then  the  other  fellow  •» 
Phipps,"  said  the  ColoneL  Wlicre- 
upon  Jim  grew  sulky,  fierce,  and 
silent  cursing  his  tongue. 

"  Of  this  singular  friendshipof  yours 
with  the  Nawab,  I  decline  to  say  any- 
thing. Such,  intimacy  with  native 
princes,  however  estimable,  is  always 
considered  highly  indiscreet  more  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  king's  officeis. 
However,  with  regard  to  that  paftico- 
lar  matter,  I  refuse  to  say  one  single 
word  further  than  I  think  yoa  are 
utterly  lowering  yourself  by  it,  ^^ 
had  I  ever  dreamed  that  such  a 
friendship  would  have  taken  place,  1 
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would  never  have  admitted  you  into 
the  regiment" 

*•  I  have  sat  out  heavier  wiggings 
than  this,  sir/'  said  Jim,  suddenly, 
which  made  the  Colonel  think  him  a 
strange  young  man,  as  indeed  he 
was.  But  the  Colonel  had  taken 
up  his  ground,  and  was  not  to  be 
diverted. 

"I  therefore  say  nothing  of  your 
friendship  for  the  Nawab.  I  even 
pass  over  your  yesterday's  extraordin- 
ary performances,  enough  for  seve- 
ral court-martials ;  but  on  one  point 
I  particularly  request  an  explanation 
— the  extraordinary  familiarity  which 
you  are  showing  to  your  moonshee." 

Jim  was  utterly  taken  aback  at  this 
accusation.  His  tomfooleries  were  so 
innumerable  that  he  felt  guilty  on  all 
points.  But  this  one !  He  stam- 
mered out,  "What,  old Baghobahar?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Your 
behaviour  to  that  old  man  is  reported 
to  me  as  something  I  have  never 
heard  of  out  of  Bedlam.  They  say 
that  you  have  him  in  your  room  for 
hours  together,  and  that  you  sit  him 
up  at  one  end,  and  lie  in  your  ham- 
mock and  look  at  him." 

'*  He  is  a  most  respectable  old  man, 
sir,"  said  Jim,  blushing  scarlet  "We 
study  the  languz^e  together." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the 
Colonel,  kindly.  "  And  now  to  con- 
clude, my  dear  lad.  You  are  one  of 
the  best  and  most  honest  lads  that 
ever  stepped,  but  do  try  to  curb  this 
fantastic  behaviour.  /,  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  an  old  officer,  have 
seen  plenty  of  it,  and  know  that  it  is 
only  the  outcome  of  the  intense  vita- 
"lity  and  vivacity  of  our  nation,  a 
handful  of  whom  can  keep  these  mil- 
lions in  order.  But  curb  it  here.  It 
does  us  ill  service  among  these 
solemn  Asiatics,  who  have  nearly  lost 
the  art  of  laughter  with  their  cruel 
ritualisms  and  their  life-long  strug- 
gle to  live.  In  the  most  successful 
of  your  tomfooleries  did  you  ever  see 
a  low-caste  man  laugh  at  you  ?  " 


"  Why  no,  sir." 

"Believe  me,  no.  I  am  young 
enough  yet  to  go  on  a  frolic  with 
you,  anywhere  but  here.  Be  more 
dignified,  my  boy.  Don't  play  the 
fool.  There,  cut  away,  you  have  had 
your  wigging.  You  are  a  good 
young  man,  and  a  good  officer.  Don't 
play  the  fool  any  more ;  and,  if  you 
continue  your  friendship  with  the 
Nawab,  upset  his  coach  somewhere 
else  than  in  a  grave-yard." 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Jim, 
standing  up  erect  and  solemn  before 
him,  "  that  you  are  a  very  kind  and 
good  man,  and  that  I  would  go  to 
the  devil  after^you  ?  " 

"That  presupposes  my  going  to 
the  devil  first,  my  good  lad,"  said  the 
Colonel,  laughing  ;  "  which  is  a  thing 
I  don't  mean  to  do.  Come,  are  you 
going  to  be  good  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Jim.  "  I 
never  was.  I'll  be  as  good  as  I  can. 
Am  I  to  cut  the  Nawab?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  but  don't  make  a  fool  of  him." 

"Am  I  to  cut  my  moonshee?" 
asked  the  incorrigible  Jim. 

"There,  get  out  of  this,  do,"  said 
the   Colonel.     "  I   do    believe  that 

K 's  boys  remain  boys  till  they 

are  eighty.  All  except  Evans,  who 
seems  to  have  been  bom  when 
he  was  ninety."  And  so  Jim  de- 
parted. 

"I'd  go  to  somewhere  after  that 
fellow,"  he  said  to  Roland.  "But 
I've  caught  it,"  and  he  offered  no 
further  explanation.  So  Roland  left 
him  alone. 

The  Moonshee  business,  which  the 
Colonel  thought  to  be  the  worst  of 
all  poor  Jim's  business,  even  includ- 
ing that  of  the  judge's  lady's  palan- 
quin and  the  collector,  must  be  ex- 
plained. 

It  was  absoluf^ly  necessary  that 
Jim,  to  go  the  way  King  Roland 
wished  him  to  go,  towards  staff  pro- 
motion, must  learn  Hindustani  at 
least     And   Jim  admitted  the  fact. 
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So  Roland»  who  had  quickly  the  ear 
of  every  officer  on  the  station,  cast 
about  for  the  very  cleverest  moonshee 
procurable.  And  that  moonshee  was 
old  Baghobahar,  and  he  was  inccfnti- 
nently  told  to  attend  to  Jim,  and  in- 
struct him  in  Hindustani. 

And  so  this  happened  to  Jim.  He 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  singing  *'  Bar- 
bara Allen"  at  the  top  of  his  voices 
and  looking  out  at  the  scalding  sun- 
shine beyond,  when  there  entered  to 
him  an  aged  man,  who  salaamed  and 
came  towards  him.  And  Jim  was 
stricken  dumb. 

Out  of  that  depth  of  humour, 
which  the  English  and  Scotch  have 
in  common,  came  a  voice  which  told 
him  that  this  was  the  old  man.  Jim 
had,  like  most  young  men  of  his  fresh, 
wildish  constitution,  and  good  dispo- 
sition, loved  old  men,  for  their  pretty 
gentle  ways,  and  their  complacent 
politeness.  But  here,  in  India,  ap- 
peared to  him  the  old  man  of  all  old. 
men.  The  ideal  of  all  ideals.  And 
Jim  arose  and  took  him  to  his  bosom; 
that  is  to  say,  he  salaamed  to  him 
again,  and  made  him  sit  down. 

From  that  moment  the  mere  con- 
templation of  this  aged  Hindoo  gave 
the  profoundest  satisfaction  to  Jim, 
He  was  content  to  lie  on  his  sofa 
and  look  at  him. 

He  was  a  little  odd  man,  very  old, 
with  a  very  dark  complexion,  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  large  spec- 
tacles ;  whenever  Jim  could  get  that 
old  man  cocked  up  before  him,  with 
his  spectacles  on,  his  soul  was  satisfied. 
Roland  called  him  fool,  but  Eddy 
was  as  great  a  fool  about  the  old  man 
as  Jim. 

There  the  old  man  used  to  sit,  hour 
after  hour,  with  his  heels  tucked  under 
him,  (not  cross-legged),  reading  Hin- 
dustani to  Jim.  And  there  Jim 
would  lie,  smokilf^  and  listening, 
never  weary  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  old  man.  He  would  have  liked 
to  buy  that  old  man,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. He  relieved  his  mind  by  giving 


him  handfuls  of  new  rupees,  whid, 
however,  were  generally  declined  by 
the  quaint  old  Hindoo  gentleman. 

Roland  looked  into  Jim's  bungalow 
one  day,  and  watched  them.  The 
old  man  was  cocked  up  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  reading  sententiously.  Jim 
lay  smoking  and  contemplating  his 
idoL  "  Is  he  mad  ?  "  said  Roland. 
*'Not  a  bit,  my  dear  Roland  ;  but  he 
has  got  what  you  have  not,  *hQ* 
mour.* " 

The  other  object  of  contemplation 
in  which  Jim  most  delighted,  was  the 
Nawab  of  Belpore,  or  of  "Baal 
Peor,"  as  Jim  delighted  to  call  him, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  merely  repro- 
ducing exactly  the  same  words.  This 
grand  young  Indian  prince  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  delight  to  Jim.  And 
after  Jim  had  spilt  him  over  the 
churchyard  wall,  given  him  6fty  at 
billiards  and  beaten  him,  pitched  his 
best  wrestler  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  ridden  his  worst  buck-jumping 
Australian  for  him,  the  kindly,  honest 
young  Nawab  was  as  fond  of  con- 
templating Jim,  as  Jim  was  of  con- 
templating him. 

These  friendships  are  extremeljr 
rare.  But  this  was  a  real  one.  I 
believe  that  they  will  be  as  rare  in 
future.  Our  people  have  dropped  the 
horrid  word  *•  nigger  "  now.  Fancy 
calling  Scindiah,  for  instance,  a  "nig- 
ger !  "  Can  one  wonder  at  what  hap- 
pened? 

Do  they  love  us  yet  ?  It  is  hard 
to  say.  But  we  are  doing  our  duty, 
and  we  must  hope  that  they  will  get 
as  far  as  that  when  they  see  what  we 
have  done  for  them.  Social  imperti- 
nences had  much  to  do  with  one 
phase  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The 
most  courteous  people  in  the  ivorld 
get  sick  in  time  of  continual  insults. 
To  a  certain  kind  of  fantastically 
radical  mind,  like  poor  Jim's,  social 
distinctions  are  impossible.  ^^ 
moonshee  and  his  Nawab  were  new 
and  astounding  facts  to  him,  but  he 
considered  them  quite  in  the  light  of 
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equals,  a  point  of  view  which  his 
good  Colonel,  or  Roland,  could  never 
be  brought  to. 

Poor  Jim  had  not  the  least  discre- 
tion in  speech,  though  a  great  deal  in 
judgment.  He  was  lying  one  day 
with  his  book  before  him,  pretending 
to  follow  his  moonshee,  who  was 
reading  aloud  to  him,  but  was  in 
reality  contemplating  that  great  moon« 
shee,  when  there  was  a  scufHing  of 
runners,  and  a  carriage  drew  up  op- 
posite his  door. 

He  was  in  hopes  that  it  was  his 
Nawab,  but  a  native  servant  came 
in,  and  said  that  it  was  the  Rajah  of 
Bethoor. 

"Tell  him  to  go  to  hell," said  Jim, 
lying  back  on  his  sofa.  **Go  on, 
Baghobahar." 

The  frightened  servant  departed 
trembling.  Immediately  after  a  ser- 
geant of  his  own  company  came  in 
and  said,  "If  you  please,  sir,  the 
Rajah  of  Bethoor  is  at  the  door." 

"That  rascal  has  not  given  my 
message  then,"  said  Jim.  "Jones, 
you  go  out  and  give  it  Tell  him  to 
go  to  hell.'*  And  the  sergeant  went 
out  and  gave  some  sort  of  message, 
not  possibly  the  same  as  Jim's,  but 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  his  ever 
coming  again« 

And  the  moonshee  took  off  his 
spectacles,  wiped  them,  looked  at  Jim 
with  supreme  satisfaction,  put  them 
on  again,  and  said  :  **  I  have  now  to 
call  the  Sahib's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  consisting  on  an  average  of 
thirty-one  days,  each  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Wenow  enter  the  niifth  month 
of  the  contemplations  of  the  Fakeer 
Dhalblat  of  Ferosepore." 

And  Jim  said,  y  Cut  away,  old  man." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

So  the  Colonel  and  Roland  let  Jim 
go  his  own  quaint  way  with  his 
Nawab  and  his  moonshee,  and  went 
their    own.     Before   many   months 


were  over,  it  became  apparent  that  Jim « 
was  exercising  an  immense  influence 
over  the  Nawab.  The  drag  was  dis- 
continued ;  he  was  taught  to  ride. 
His  Royal  Highness  likewise  left  off 
dressing  himself  in  puce-coloured 
velvet  and  gold,  white  loose  trousers, 
and  patent-leather  pumps,  and  came 
out  in  a  neat  costume,  between  Eng- 
lish and  Asiatic.  He  likewise  smoked 
less  and  rode  harder,  and,  what  is 
more,  liked  it 

"  I  told  you.  Colonel,"  said  Roland, 
"  that  there  was  good  in  him.  He 
will  make  a  man  of  that  Nawab." 

"He  is  a  queer  fellow,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  "  as  mad  as  a  hatter ;  but  I 
suppose  we  must  leave  him  alone. 
He  is  certainly  making  a  gentleman 
out  of  the  Nawab." 

"  What  are  the  Nawab's  antece- 
dents ?"  asked  Roland. 

"Same  as  the  rest  of  them,"  said 
the  Colonel,  yawning.  <*  Married 
when  he  was  twelve,  and  four  times 
since.  Now  twenty-three.  Spent 
all  his  time  learning  European  lan- 
guages and  manners,  and  flying  kites 
for  a  recreation,  till  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  he  took  up  with  a 
kind  of  Orleans  Anglomania.  I  dare 
say  Mordaunt  will  make  something 
of  him.  What  is  this  building  going 
on  at  his  palace  ?  That  is  a  new  kick." 

"Jim  and  he  are  studying  fortifica- 
tion together,"  said  Roland,  "and 
they  are  reducing  it  to  practice." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  safe  man,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  He  might  spend  his  money 
worse.  I  will  go  and  have  a  look 
at  these  two  fools.  By  the  by, 
Evans ^" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  speak  French  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir," 

And  the  conversation,  until  Ro- 
land's departure,  was  carried  on  in 
that  language,  which  had  the  very 
strange  effect  of  causing  the  punkah 
over  their  heads  to  go  faster  and 
faster,  as  though  with  exasperation. 
The  Colonel  noticed  it,  and  laughed. 
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,    **  I  wish  yoa  would  go  out  and  stick 
a  pig  for  me,  to-morrow." 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him  so  Tcry 
straight  that  Roland  only  looked  back 
again,  and  said-* 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Between  this  and  Delhi  it  is  only 
a  hundred  and  forty  miles." 

"And  not  a  dozen  pigs  in  the  dis- 
tance," said  Roland.     **  Yes,  sir," 

"  And  put  this  cypher  in  your  poc- 
ket, and  let  your  horse  run  away; 
and  let  him  run  away  as  far  as  Jella- 
pore,  where  they  will  remount  you; 
and  then  let  thai  horse  run  away  as 
far  as  Bugapore,  and  they  will  give 
you  a  fresh  horse  there ;  and  let  him 
run  away  with  you  as  far  as  Delhi ; 
and  give  that  cypher  into  L  's 
own  hands." 

"  I  see,  sir." 

"  If  you  are  assassinated,  I  will 
see  after  your  affairs.  I  don't  think 
you  will  be,  if  you  can  get  safe  to  Jel- 
lapore.  Don't  come  back  alone,  but 
rome  with  the  201st" 

*'  I  will  obey  your  instructions,  sir. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
this  mark  of  confidence." 

"  Whoy !  For  the  matter  of  that, 
I  always  pick  out  the  best  man  for  a 
dangerous  and  secret  service  with  no 
possible  chance  of  reward  attaching 
to  it  The  compliment  is  quite  mu- 
tual, I  assure  you.  Ride  in  the  open 
as  much  as  possible  till  you  are  past 
Jellapore." 

'  *'  Are  our  communications  threat- 
ened already,  sir  ?  "  asked  Roland. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  more  my  busi- 
ness than  yours,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  the 
Colonel,  quietly.  "What  you  have 
to  do  is  to  obey  orders.  Go  to  bed 
now,  and  slip  off  before  day  with  a 
hog-spear.     Do  as  you  are  told." 

And  Roland  nodded,  and  turned 
to  the  door,  when  the  Colonel  called 
him  back. 

"Come,  young  man,  I  will  trust 
you  as  far  as  this.  They  have  learnt 
our  cypher,  and  you  are  the  first 
bearer  of  a  new  one^** 


''Are  they  going  to   move  yet, 

"Who  knows?  Who  cares?  It 
will  all  be  the  same.  What  was  done 
before  can  be  done  again.  Be  care- 
ful of  yourself.  You  are  the  best  man 
I  have,  or  I  should  not  have  sent  yon 
on  this  dangerous  errand.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  you  will  get  no  credit 
by  it" 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Roland, 
in  English,  laughing. 

"  Good  evening,  Evans,"  said  the 
Colonel,  also  in  that  language.  **Mind 
you  are  not  late  for  parade." 

And  the  Colonel  went  out  into  the 
verandah,  and  pleased  himself  by 
staring  steadily  at  the  punkah  wal- 
lah, who  had  pulled  the  string  so 
violently  when  he  and  Roland  began 
to  talk  French. 

And  Roland  went  away  to  his 
errand  ;  and  before  day  broke,  on  his 
best  Australian,  dressed  in  the  old 
Shropshire  hunting  -  breeches  and 
boots,  with  a  hog-spear  in  his  band, 
he  had  put  a  good  twenty  miles  be- 
tween him  and  Belpore. 

These  were  the  first  days  of  it, 
when  those  who  warned  were  not  lis- 
tened to.  The  end  was  not  yet  by  any 
means. 

On  the  very  morning-  on  whidi 
Roland  had  so  innocently  cantered 
out  of  Belpore  with  a  hog"-spear,  and 
two  running  syces,  blown  and  dis- 
tanced very  soon  by  the  pace  oi  his 
Clarence  River  bred  Australian  hone 
—on  this  very  morning  Jim  was  lyinj 
on  his  sofa,  contemplating  his  beloved 
moonshee  with  greatier  satisfactioo 
than  ever  The  moonshee  had  lon^ 
before  finished  the  "Contemplations 
of  Dhalblat,"and  indeed  the  modern 
Hindustani  comedy  of  "Rumsi  Door, 
the  Cloth-Merchant  of  Jellalabad," 
a  work  of  great  art,  directed  against 
the  Mahomedans,  but  which  has  fallen 
dead  in  England,  in  spite  of  Captain 
Rollingstone's  most  spirited  transh- 
tion.  The  moonshee  had  finished 
these  two  on  Jim's  head,  and  was  be- 
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ginning  with  the  '*  Dhollery-bagh  ; 
on  Garden  of  Rupees  "  (a  poor  piece 
as  to  plot,  but  admirable  for  its 
Anglicised  Hindustani).  He  was 
propped  up  on  his  haunches  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  Jim  was  lying 
on  his  sofa  at  the  other,  contemplating 
him,  and  smoking. 

The  old  moonshee's  knees  were  up 
to  his  nose,  and  his  wise,  good  old 
face  looked  at  Jim  from  between 
them.  He  adjusted  his  great  round 
spectacles,  and  began — 

•*  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  sahib  to  the 
ravages  and  dacoitees  which  his  Ian- 
guagt  has  committed  on  mine,"  when 
a  voice  in  the  doorway  said — 

"  Come*  old  man,  don't  talk  about 
dacoitee.  If  we  have  altered  your 
language  for  the  better,  we  have  at 
least  rendered  it  possible  for  you  to 
know  the  finest  literature  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 

And  Jim,  rising  in  astonishment, 
saw  the  Colonel  before  him. 

The  moonshee  got  off  his  seat,  shut 
up  his  book  with  his  spectacles  in  it, 
and  salaamed.  The  Colonel  said, 
hurriedly — 

"Sit  still,  Mordaunt  Moonshee, 
go  out  and  send  those  men  away,  and 
then  come  back  to  us." 

And  the  old  man  did  so  with  rapi- 
dity and  dexterity, 

Jim,  sitting  upon  his  sofa,  in  his 
shirt  and  trousers,  was  a  little  dazed 
by  these  very  sudden  proceedings. 
Before  he  had  time  to  say  a  few  com- 
mon-places to  the  Colonel,  the  punkah 
was  stopped,  and  the  Colonel  was  sit* 
ting  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  old 
moonshee  standing  on  the  other. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  and  speak  low."  And  the  moonshee 
sat  down  with  a  bow. 

"James  Mordaunt,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, tH  Frencht  "I  am  a  man  who 
never  refused  the  combat  or  the  re- 
tractation where  I  thought  either  the 
one  or  the  other  thing  was  in  any  way 
necessary.    I  owe  you  the  apology  at 


the  present.  I  owe  you  the  apology 
because  I  doubted,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, the  capability  possessed  by  you 
of  selecting  acquaintances  with  dis- 
crimination." 

Jim  said,  in  such  French  as  he  had 
got  at  Gloucester,  "that  he  was  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  the  sesti- 
menls  of  Cokmd  the  Commandant**; 
and  he  couldn't  have  done  better  if  he 
had  tried. 

"  But  you  have  shown — ^you — ^that 
you  have  power  of  selection  enor- 
mously. I  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  you  were  vain  and  foolish  ; 
that  your  old  friend,  the  moonshee, 
was  rascal ;  and,  again,  old  babbler  ; 
and,  again,  spy ;  and  again,  once 
more,  betrayer  of  deposed  trusts  ;  but 
I  have  changed  all  these  opinions^  I 
have  disclosed  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart  to  you  on  this  business ;  and  now 
we  will  speak  English." 

Jim,  thinking  it  was  the  best  thing 
they  could  do,  if  they  wanted  to  talk 
sense,  acquiesced  without  a  murmur. 
And  he  was  wondering  idly  how  the 
French  got  through  their  business 
with  such  extremely  florid  language, 
when  the  Colonel  began  in  his  native 
tongue. 

"That  old  man  who  sits  beside 
you  has  rendered  service  to  the 
Queen's  Government  which  shall 
not  be  forgotten." 

"Sahib,"  said  the  old  man,  "I 
desire  nothing,  take  nothing,  and 
will  accept  nothing.  I  think  British 
rule  is  good  for  India,  and  my  three 
boys  have  died  for  you.  I  have  sown 
and  I  will  reap.  It  would  be  strange, 
I  think,  that  a  father  who  has  lost 
three  sons  in  a  cause  should  turn 
against  it  at  last." 

"  There  spoke  a  man,^*  said  Jim, 
suddenly  and  loudly.  "  There  spoke 
a  man.  Colonel.  /  know  a  man 
when  I  see  him.  You  go  into  boat- 
racing,  and  you'll  be  able  to  do  the 
same." 

"Do  you  know  what  he  has 
done  ?"  said  the  Colonel 
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"No*"  said  Jim,  "/  don't  know 
anything  about  him,  except  that  I 
spotted  him  for  a  gentleman,  and 
that  he  sits  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  reads  that  balderdash,  and  I  sit 
at  the  other  and  look  at  him.  What* 
ever  he  has  done  is  no  hamL** 

"  He  has  refused  every  offer  of  the 
Rajah  of  Bethoor,  and  has  discovered 
for  us  that  our  cypher  was  discovered, 
and  our  despatches  mutiiated*  and  he 
refuses  reward." 

*'  It  was  little  enough  to  do,  sir,** 
said  the  old  moonshee.  *'  Peace  for 
India  means  merely  a  strong  British 
Government  Ah,  you  don't  remem- 
ber the  old  days.  I  take  my  leaver" 
and  he  went. 

They  watched  him  go.  To  Jim 
he  had  been  a  friend,  and  yet  he  had 
been  a  subject  of  an  almost  absurd 
contemplation.  An  abnormal,  and 
consequently,  to  Jim's  mind,  as  some 
sort  an  absurd  creature.  He  was 
absurd  in  Jim's  eyes  no  longer  now; 
Jim  knew,  after  this  story  of  the 
Colonel's,  why  he  had  loved  the  old 
man  instinctively,  and  without  know* 
ing  it  The  quaint,  fantastic  old 
moonshee  was  a  very  noble  person  ; 
Jim  was  a  judge  of  men  as  far  as 
his  training  went,  and  he  had  judged 
this  good  old  man  as  honest  from 
the  first  moment  he  saw  him.  And 
as  he  and  the  Colonel  watched  the 
good  old  man  go  fluttering  down 
the  sandy  road  towards  the  nullah 
and  the  patch  of  jungle  beyond, 
Jim  said  to  the  Colonel,  **  There  goes 
a  good  and  honest  man,  sir,"  and  the 
Colonel  said,  "You  are  right  Now 
I  want  to  go  with  you  to  the 
Nawab." 

Let  us  follow  the  old  Moonshee 
first  With  his  books  at  his  breast, 
in  fluttering  white  robes,  he  went 
down  the  long  broad  sandy  road 
towards  the  nullah,  towards  the 
patch  of  dark  green  jungle  beyond, 
towards  his  poor  little  bungalow, 
now  empty  for  ever. 

He  had  been  married  many  times» 


this  quaint  old  man,  but  all  his  wives 
were  dead,  and  he  was  all  alone.  | 
Daughters  he  had  alive,  but  dead  to 
him  in  zenanas.  He  had  though 
and  read,  this  quaint  old  man,  until 
he  believed  that  he  had  thought 
through  all  recorded  knowledge,  and 
his  thoughts  had  always  been  towards 
one  solitary  point — the  good  of  India. 
He  was  old  enough  to  remember 
when  he  had  resisted  the  British 
invasion  in  arms  in  his  own  person. 
But  afterwards  he  had  seen  more  and 
more  hope  in  the  British,  and  he  had 
sent  three  sons  to  die  for  us.  He 
saw  more  chances  for  good,  day  after 
day,  in  the  British  rule,  and  day  by 
day  he  was  strenuous  to  uphold  it 
Laistly,  there  had  come  to  him  a 
young  man,  also  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  whom  he  chose  to 
believe  was  the  image  of  one  of  his 
own  sons,  and  that  young  man  was 
singularly  enough  Jim  Mordaunt 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jin 
and  he  entirely  confined  themselves 
to  Hindustani.  They  had  a  few 
talks  together,  and  James  had  altered 
the  old  man's  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  Nawab  of  Belpore,  whom  he  had 
always  considered  as  a  young  man 
without  worth.  Jim  had  altered  his 
opinion  somewhat  Jim  thought 
highly  of  the  Nawab;  and  the  old 
moonshee  was  determined  to  make 
a  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
Nawab,  and  see  whether,  after  all, 
there  was  anything  to  be  made  of 
an  Indian  gentleman. 

He  believed  so  far  in  the  ti^^ns- 
migration  of  souls  as  to  believe  that 
our  poor  Jim  from  Shropshire  was 
his  own  son.  He  had  conveyed  all 
his  little  wealth  to  him.  But  leaving 
alone  this  superstition,  there  was 
more  sense  and  reason  under  the 
turban  of  that  old  moonshee  than 
there  is  under  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  beaver  hats  in 
England. 

When  he  turned  the  comer  and 
lost    sight    of  Jim's  bungalow,  he 
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turned,  and  on  his  way  gave  his 
blessing  to  Jim.  Then  he  crossed  the 
nullah  and  came  beside  the  patch  of 
jungle  which  lay  between  Jim's 
bungalow  and  his. 

The  good  old  man  was  turning  all 
politics  over  in  his  head  when  he 
arrived  here.  There  were  few 
passing  on  the  road,  and  the  sand 
was  heavy  on  his  feet  At  once, 
within  the  jungle,  he  heard  the  low 
wail  of  an  infant  '<  It  is  a  case  of 
exposure,"  he  said.  *'  1  will  go  and 
pick  it  up.  I  have  none  of  my  own  ; 
it  may  live  to  serve  Hindustan." 

And  so  the  good  old  man,  parting 
the  thick  heavy  green  leaves,  left  the 
sandy  track,  and  turned  into  the 
jungle  on  his  errand  of  mercy  after 
the  wailing  infant 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Nawab  was  excessively  fond  of 
billiards,  but  did  not  play  well  by 
any  means.  He  had  therefore  looked 
round  for  a  moonshee  for  billiards,  as 
it  was  not  very  agreeable  to  be  always 
beaten  by  Jim.  And  he  had  disco- 
vered one.  Let  us  see  who  he  was, 
and  how  he  found  himself  xvC  this 
queer  out-of-the-way  business. 

How  quaint  this  bringing  together 
of  England  and  India  is  !  The  g^at 
Squire  Todhunter,  of  Cambridgeshire, 
rode  eighteen  stone,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  to  be  horsed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds. 
Now  the  squire  was  a  saving  and  dis- 
creet man,  and  he  did  not  like  hi^ 
horses  trashed  unnecessarily.  Conse- 
quently, in  choosing  a  second  horse- 
man, he  looked  for  the  qualities  of 
extreme  smallness  and  extreme  clever- 
ness. He  was  very  particular  about 
this ;  and  one  day  he  got  a  letter  from 
Sir  Gregory  Dowes,  to  say  that  he 
had  found  him  a  treasure.  The  trea- 
sure was  sent  over  for  inspection,  and 
into  Squire  Todhunter's  library  came 
one  of  the  strangest  little  men  the 


squire  had  ever  seen — a  handsome 
1  ttle  lad,  weighing  six  stone,  and  four 
feet  high,  very  well  dressed,  like  a 
gentleman,  who  seemed  perfectly  cool 
and  unconcerned. 

*<  Hallo,  my  lad,  you  are  a  flat-race 
rider !     That  won't  do,  you  know." 

"  Never  rode  a  flat  race  in  my  life, 
and  never  mean  to,  sir ;  certainly  not, 
at  my  time  of  life." 

"  How  old  are  you,  child  ? "  said 
Todhunter,  liking  the  looks  of  him, 
and  thinking  he  might  be  licked  into 
shape. 

"Thirty-one,"  answered  the  child. 
"Married  ;  one  son;  no  other  incum- 
brance. Wife  takes  washing  when 
she  can  get  it.  Talk  French  and 
German ;  but  not  Italian.  In  the 
stables  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  but 
didn't  like  it  Sober  ;  honest  Eight 
years'  good  character  from  the  Pasha. 
Loves  his  horses  as  his  horses  love 
him.  Used  to  a  gentleman's  place, 
or  wouldn't  be  here." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  a 
boy.*' 

"So  has  many;  but  they  found 
theirselves  deceived." 

"  Where  are  your  wife  an  1  son  ?  " 
said  Squire  Todhunter. 

The  little  man  went  and  rang  the 
bell,  and  waited  in  cool  silence  till  the 
footman  came. 

"  Send  up  my  wife  and  the  boy, 
James,"  was  all  he  said  ;  alter  which 
he  drummed  on  his  hat 

Then  there  came  up  a  very  tiny 
woman,  and  a  strange  mite  of  a 
bright-eyed  boy,  about  twelve,  half 
the  size  of  his  father,  who  stared  per- 
sistently at  Squire  Todhunter  until 
that  gentleman  was  uncomfortable, 
and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

"Can  that  boy  ride?"  said  the 
squire.  "  He  would  make  a  good 
feather-weight" 

"He  rides  well  enough,  sir;  but 
he  has  took  to  flat-racing  and  bil- 
liards ;  and  I  am  busted,  sir,  if  you'll 
excuse  the  expression,  if  the  present 
turf  business  ain't  too  much  for  my 
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stomach.  I'm  a-going  to  send  him  to 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  stables,  to  im- 
prove his  moral  tone." 

**  That  won't  do  the  boy  any  good.** 
said  the  squire. 

"  Excusing  me,  sir,  I  know  Cairo 
and  I  know  Newmarket ;  and  that 
boy's  a-going  to  Grand  Catra" 

The  Squire  gave  some  sensible  ad- 
vice, but  it  was  not  taken  by  this  won- 
derful, resolute,  little  cross-country 
rider ;  and  the  boy  went  East,  and 
East  again,  for  ten  years,  winning  flat 
races,  on  sometimes  hopeless  horses, 
sending  the  large  sums  he  earned 
home  to  his  father,  to  be  invested  in 
the  funds  (which  was  scrupulously 
done  for  him),  and  paying  his  travel- 
ling expenses  by  billiards  and  safe 
betting.  He  was  at  Bombay,  and 
thought  he  would  go  to  Australia; 
but  then  again  thought  he  would  go 
to  Calcutta.  And  at  Calcutta  he  heard 
of  the  Rajah  of  Belpore  and  his 
horses;  and  so  he  went  up  and  looked 
in  on  our  Nawab.* 

Our  Nawab  was  immensely  flat- 
tered at  the  visit  of  such  a  distin- 
guished young  man.  He  at  once  al- 
lotted him  apartments  and  money. 
When  he  found  that  Billy  Lee  could 
play  billiards,  he  instantly- sent  to  the 
right-about  a  tipsy,  cashiered  old  cap- 
tain, his  previous  instructor,  and  in* 
stalled  Billy  Lee  in  his  place. 

Jim  Mordaunt  had,  of  course,  met 
Billy  Lee,  and  disliked  him  extremely. 
For  Roland  he  had  never  given  two 
thoughts  about  him  ;  only  once  called 
him  a  rascally  little  renegade. 

The  Colonel  scarcely  knew  of  his 
existence.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very 
pleasant  when  the  Colonel,  and  Ro- 
land, and  Jim  rode  into  the  Nawab's 
courtyard,  to  hear  this  young  man's 
voice  in  high  conversation  with  the 
Nawab,  during  the  clicking  of  bil- 
liard-balls. 

But  they  heard  what  he  said  before 
they  went  in  at  the  window.  - 

•*  I  tell  your  Royal  Highness  that 
•  All  thh  is  almost  exactly  true. 


it  is  horses,  and  all  horses,  with  tbcm. 
Your  horses  should  be  brought  inside 
this  fortified  compound,  or  else,  in 
what  is  going  to  happen,  you  will  let 
'em  go  to  the  enemy.  Did  you  ever 
hear  me  talk  Hindustani  ?  " 

'*  No,"  said  the  Nawab;  "you 
can't  talk  it" 

At  this  moment  our  three  friends 
entered  the  billiard-room.  They  were 
confronted  by  the  little  jockey  billiard- 
player,  and  noticed  him  closely  for 
the  first  time. 

A  bright,  handsome,  resolute,  little 
fellow  enough,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
them.  He  struck  out  at  them  at  once 
in  French. 

"  His  Highness  says  I  cannot  talk 
Hindustani.  Me,  who  was  three  yean 
in  Bombay.  I  can  talk  it  fast  enough, 
and  I  lie  in  my  bed  at  night,  and  hear 
them  talking;  and  their  talk  is  mis- 
chief and  devilry,  which  things  I 
hate.  I  am  no  renegade.  Lieutenant 
Evans,  as  you  have  called  me.  I  am 
an  Englishman  to  the  backbone ;  but 
nHmporte,  Comet  Mordaunt,  I  have 
something  very  particular  to  say  to 
you." 

Such  a  gallant  little  figure  standing 
in  front  of  such  a  strange  group! 
The  jockey  was  a  little  tiny  dandy, 
whose  head  reached  to  one  of  Jim's 
waistcoat-buttons.  The  Colonel  was 
in  scarlet  and  white ;  Roland,  Jim, 
and  the  Nawab  in  Simple  close-fitting 
white — a  solemn  group.  But  the  little 
jockey  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  them. 

••  Colonel,"  he  said,  ••  1  have  been 
giving  advice  to  his  Highness  which 
I  think  you  will  approve.  You  will 
hear  what  I  have  said  from  hint 
Cornet  Mordaunt,  I  was  just  coming 
over  to  your  bungalow,  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  your  good  old  moonshee,  if 
you  would  allow  it  You  and  I  know 
a  brick  when  we  see  one." 

"I  fear  you  will  not  find  him 
there,"  said  Jim,  greatly  pleased  by 
this  mention  of  his  old  friend.  "The 
Colonel  came  in,  and  I  sent  him 
away." 
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"  Not  home..  Don't  say  home»" 
said  the  little  jockey,  sharply. 

"Yes,"  said  Jim,  quietly.  •^We 
saw  him  walking  down  the  road 
homewards." 

"  But  I  thought  he  always  stayed 
with  you  till  late  at  night,  and  often 
all  night  in  your  bedroom,  reading 
to  you  when  you  were  restless  ?  " 

"He  is  gone  home  to-day,  how- 
ever," said  Jim,  still  more  quietly. 

The  jockey  uttered  a  great  oath. 
"Get  your  horses,  gentlemen.  I 
wouldn't  have  had  this  happen  for  a 
thousand  pound.  And  I  playing 
billiards  there  1  Come  along,  in 
God's  name." 

He  was  first  on  his  horse,  and  sped 
away  out  of  the  Nawab's  compound. 
Tim  was  second,  and  rode  as  hard  as 
he  could  to  the  good  old  man's 
house.  There  was  nothing  there  but 
a  very  old  woman,  who  was  boiling 
rice  in  a  pipkin,  and  stirring  it  round 
and  round  with  a  stick.  And  when 
Roland  brought- his  horse  half-way 
into  the  bungalow,  and  asked  her  if 
the  old  man  had  come  home,  she  said 
"  No^"  and  spat  at  him.  For  she  was 
our  moonshee's  mother,  and  most 
devoutly  believed  that  the  world  was 
so  governed  by  the  great  God  that 
her  son  would  be  sent  to  everlasting 
torment,  by  losing  caste  in  conse* 
quence  of  sitting  in  the  room  while 
Jim  was  eating  bacon  to  his  break- 
fast But  you  must  respect  their 
prejudices,  such  as  suttee,  for 
example,  if  you  are  consistent  Jim 
rode  off  hard,  and  found  the  others 
on  the  sandy  road,  in  front  of  the 
patch  of  jungle  which  hiy  between 
Jim's  bungalow  and  the  moonshee's. 
Here  there  was  a  very  old  lean 
man  in  leg*irons,  a  convict,  who  was 
pounding  on  the  road  with  a  rammer, 
and  had  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of 
drawers  and  a  turban.  When  Jim 
rode  up,  the  old  gentleman  had  got 
his  rammer  between  his  knees,  and 
had  his  withered  old  arms  stretched 
out  before  him,  with  the  palms  of 


his  hands  close  together,  after  the 
Indian  manner.  Those  withered 
palms  were  stretched  alternately  from 
one  sahib  to  another.  '<  Colonel 
Sahib,  sir,  he  did  not  go  by  here ; 
Jockey  Sahibs  sir,  I  did  not  see  him  ; 
Lieutenant  Sahib,  sir,  I  will  tell  all  I 
know ;  Nawab  Sahib,  plead  for  me ;  " 
and  so  the  poor  ironed  old  convict 
went  on  with  helpless*  hopeless  lie 
after  lie  until  Jim  rode  up,  and  giving 
his  bridle  to  the  jockey,  went  up  to 
the  poor  trembling  old  man,  and  put 
his  two  hands  on  his  shouldei-s. 

"Old  man,"  he  said  in  Hindus- 
tani, looking  down  into  his  face, 
"we  have  missed  some  one  whom 
we  love.     Tell  us  all  about  it" 

It  was  strange  beyond  measure  to 
see  the  splendid  young  Englishman 
looking  down  into,  the  face  of  the 
poor  old  lying  Indian  convict 
England  and  India  face  to  face. 
That  love  which  the  best  of  our  men 
have  for  extremely  old  people  told 
here.  There  is  a  kind  of  royal  arch- 
masonry  between  the  very  young  and 
prosperous  and  the  very  old  and 
unfortunate.  "  I  was  like  you  once, 
and  you  may  be  as  I  am  hereafter." 
This  thieving  and  lying  old  Hindoo 
looked  into  Jim's  honest  face,  and  for 
the  sake  of  what  he  saw  there,  undid 
all  his  lies  and  told  the  whole  truth. 

"  Sahib,  he  did  not  come  so  far  as 
this.  But  he  turned  into  the  jungle 
there^  and  you  can  see  his  footprints 
in  the  sand.  Lieutenant  Sahib,  I 
will  speak  all  the  truth.  Lieutenant 
Sahib,  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor  went  by 
in  his  carriage,  and  he  stood  up  and 
looked  into  the  jungle.  And  then, 
sir,  your  moonshee  came  along  with 
his  book  on  his  bosom,  and  there 
was  the  wailing  as  of  a  child  in  the 
jungle,  and  I  knew  that  it  would 
turn  him,  for  he  has  a  kind  heart 
And  I  would  have  called  louder  than 
I  did,  but  durst  not  And  he  passed 
in  there,  and  I  heard  two  shots." 

The  narty  were  awed  enough  now. 
The  syjcs  who  had  run  after  them 
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had  their  horses»  and  thqr  moved 
together  towards  the  jungle*  and 
passed  into  it  the  little  jocke)r  first 

'*Is  there  any  one  here  who  is 
afraid  of  seeing  death?"  said  he^ 
and  looking  round  confronted  the 
tali  solemn  Nawab. 

'•  When  you  have  seen  the  suttee 
of  your  own  mother*  as  I  did,  sir, 
you  will  not  ask  that  question  of  nu.** 
And  the  sharp-tongued,  honest  clever 
little  Cockney  understood  in  his  clear, 
good  little  brain  the  whole  matter, 
nodded  to  the  Nawab,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  went  on, 

Jim's  poor  old  moonshee!  It  was 
.really  very  sad.  He  lay  straight  in 
their  path,  shot  stone-dead,  on  his 
face,  with  the  book  which  he  had 
last  been  reading  to  Jim  crumpled  up 
under  his  honest  old  heact ;  a  heap 
of  snowy  white  amidst  the  dark 
greenery  around.  Jim  did  not  mend 
matters  by  any  means.  He  never 
thought  that  the  old  man  was  dead. 
He  called  out  "  Bagfaobahar,  most 
excellent  and  admirable  of  moon- 
shees,  sleeping  in  the  forest  of  golden 
delight  get  up  and  come  home.  We 
thought  that  we  had  lost  thee,  thou 
aged  one.** 

Roland  put  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders  and  said  suddenly,  "  Hush, 
Jim,  he  is  dead." 

"Dead!" 

<*  Assassinated." 

'<  My  Moonshee  t  Damnation  I 
Let  me  get  at  him.  Assassinated 
by  whom  ? " 

A  very  quiet  voice  said,  **  By  the 
Rajah  of  Bethoor,"  and  Jim  knew  that 
it  was  the  Nawab  of  Belpore  who  had 
spoken.  These  two  young  men  looked 
at  one  another  for  a  moment  and  saw 
that  they  understood  each  other. 

Jim  was  perfectly  quiet  after  this 
one  outbreak — far  too  quiet  to  please 
Roland.  They  picked  the  old  man 
up  and  laid  him  on  his  back.  His 
face  was  very  quiet;  he  had  been 
shot  twice  through  the  heart  while 
on  his  supposed  errand  of  mercy. 


The  little  jockey  said,  "I  knew 
they  had  a  plot  for  his  life,  after  his 
giving  information  about  the  cypW. 
Why,  I  have  laid  in  bed  and  heard 
them  talk  it  all  over.  Ill  tdl  jou 
why  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
never  let  out  my  knowing  of  Hindus- 
tani ;  because  I  want  to  hear  what 
is  going  to  be  done  about  the  Dob- 
bling  of  horses.  An  unworthy  motive. 
Let  that  pass.  I  knew  that  this 
would  happen  if  the  old  man  came 
home,  but  I  thought  he  was  alwa^ 
at  the  Comet's  bungalow." 

Blurted  out  Jim,  "The  Colonel 
didn't  like  him  at  one  time*  and  so  he 
turned  out  when  the  Colonel  came.' 

And  the  Colonel  said,  "That  is 
perfectly  true^  in  one  respect  Bat  it 
is  not  a  thing  which  should  have  been 
said,  and  I  like  you  the  less  for  saj- 
ing  it  just  now,  Mordaunt** 

The  jockey  had  picked  up  the 
moonshee's  book,  and  had  shaken  it 
Nothing  dropped  from  it  but  a  few 
loose  papers  and  a  photograph  of 
Jim,  which  the  jockey  handed  to  him. 
The  Colonel  and  Roland  walked  away 
together,  lamenting  over  the  accident 
The  Nawab  and  Jim  remained  behind, 
looking  at  one  another  over  the  dead 
body. 

Unless  history  is  altogether  the 
Mississippi  of  lies  which  Matthew 
Arnold  says  it  is,  you  will  fin4  ' 
think,  that  when  two  members  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  race  get  scowling 
at  one  another  over  the  dead  body 
of  one  whom  they  have  loved,  ^it 
means  mischief 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Jim  and  the  Nawab  looked  steadily 
at  one  another  over  the  corpse  for  a 
little  time,  until  the  others  were  out 
of  hearing.  Then  Jim  said,  steadily. 
"  Are  you  with  me  ?" 

And  the  Nawab  said,  "To  the 
death."  And  the  two  young  men 
shook  hands.  **  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
said  the  Nawab.     "You  are  of  the 
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conquering  race,  and  should  suggest. 
I  will  follow." 

<<Beat  him   upon  his  own  quar- 
ters." 
"Who?- 
"  The  Rajah." 

"But  how?"  said  the  Nawab. 
«•  Will  you  follow  me,  and  let  me 
do  the  talking?" 

"  Of  course  I  will  But  it  is  ter- 
ribly  dangerous." 

"  Tigers  are.  Yet  we  kill  them." 
"Yes,  but  armed,"  said  the  Na- 
-wab.  "We  are  unarmed.  Never- 
theless, I  will  go  with  you.  It  is 
horribly  dangerous.  The  crash  is  so 
near  that  we  might  precipitate  it, 
and  we  have  only  your  regiment  here, 
and  the  two  companies  of  the  201st, 
ivhich  came  with  Roland  Evans, 
against  five  thousand  native  troops. 
But  I  will  go." 

Jim  only  nodded.  And  the  Na- 
wab saw  how  India  was  conquered. 

"Lee,"  said  Jim,  "my  good- 
hearted  little  fellow,  get  this  poor 
body  seen  to  for  me." 

And  the  jockey  said,  "Yes,  sir.  But 
are  you  going  to  the  Rajah's  palace  ?** 
Jim  said,  "Yes." 

"  I  wouldn't ;  but  you  know  best. 
Here,  you  wallahs,  all  of  you,  come 
here.  And  while  you  arc  about  it,  you 
had  better  go  and  fetch  half  a  hundred 
more.  There  is  enough  of  you 
round  somewhere."  And  so  Jim, 
giving  one  more  look  at  his  poor  old 
friend,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
away  with  the  Nawab." 

I  must  for  a  few  moments  follow 
Roland  and  the  Colonel. 

Roland  said,  "  This  is  a  sad  busi- 
ness."   • 

The  Colonel  said,  "That  a  good 
old  man,  whom  I,  God  forgive  me,  dis- 
liked, is  gone  to  his  God  swiftly, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  ?  I  don't 
agree  with  you  there." 

"  Jim,  Jim  !  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Roland."  I  am  not  one  to  behowl 
myself  over  the  swift  death  of  a  good 
man  after  a  well-spent  life*  But  Jim. 


All  the  boys  from  our  school  are 
strange  and  fantastic,  but  our  Jim 
was  the  most  fantastic  of  us  all.  I 
love  him,  as  you  know.  But  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  in  Jim  a  vein  of 
cruelty  and  ferocity.  He  half  killed 
my  own  brother,  but  he  is  most  un- 
happily in  love  with  my  sister,  though 
he  never  opens  his  mouth  on  the 
subject  He  loved,  in  his  quaint  odd 
way  this  old  man,  and  I  think 
that  he  has  never  looked  on  death 
before.  I  cannot  be  answerable  for 
what  he  will  do." 

"  My  good  lad,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  who  ever  said  you  could  ?  Wc 
English  are  the  oddest  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  French  have 
a  notion  of  that,  but  their  caricatures 
of  us  fail  because  we  are  utterly  be- 
yond any  Celt  who  ever  was  bom. 
I  have  commanded  this  regiment  for 
nine  years,  and  I  have  seen  stranger 
fellows  than  your  Jim.  Have  you 
tried  religion  with  him  ?" 

"  He  won't  stand  it,"  said  Roland. 

"  I  wish  he  would,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel. "I  always  know  where  to 
have  a  religious  man.  I  am  not 
what  you  may  call  deeply  religious 
myself;  but  if  I  could  get  a  regi« 
ment  of  religious  men  behind  me — 
by  Jove  " — The  Colonel  was  puzzled 
to  go  on.  Words  failed  him.  What 
he  could  do  with  a  regiment  of  the 
men  called  in  the  service  "  Metho- 
dists," was  too  much  for  his  brain. 
But  he  knew  them,  and  so  does 
English  history. 

"You  tried  him  with  High 
Church  formulas  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  He  was  always  used  to  them." 

"  I  wish  Havelock  was  nearer.  I 
wish  Havelock  would  take  him  in 
hand.  Havelock  has  done  wonders 
for  some  of  our  wildest  ones.  There's 
Willoughby  again.  By  the  by,  you 
saw  Willoughby  last  week.  Did  he 
say  anything  odd  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Roland.  "He  said 
something  very  odd  indeed.  He 
scarcely  spoke  to  me  at  all  during 
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the  necessary  business  of  sending 
the  company  here  ;  but  he  never  left 
off  looking  at  me.  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  liked  me  or  not;  but 
when  we  parted  he  laid  his  two  hands 
on  my  shoulders,  and  said,  "  You  are 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  die." 

"He  said  that,  did  he  ?"  said  the 
Colonel     ••  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"I  said  I  was  ready  to  die  for 
England;  and  he  replied,  *For 
India,  India.  God  has  given  us  a 
great  trust  here,  and  we  must  carry 
it  out' " 

"  Just  like  him,'*  said  the  Colonel. 
"That  is  the  best  young  man  in 
India.     Did  he  say  anything  else?" 

"No.     Why?" 

"Because,  what  he  says  is  gene- 
rally worth  hearing,"  said  the  Colonel. 
<*That  is  why.  But  about  Jim 
Mordaunt.  Can  you  prevent  his 
making  a  fool  of  himself?" 

"I  never  know  what  he  will  do 
for  five  minutes  together,"  said  Ro- 
land. "  I  had  power  over  him  once^ 
but  I  have  completely  lost  it  At 
one  time  he  would  do  what  I  told 
him.  Now  my  only  way  of  in- 
fluencing him  is  to  ask  him  not  to  do 
the  thing  I  want  done.  Whereupon 
he  does  it  at  once.  But  he  is  getting 
up  to  that  now." 

Roland  and  the  Colonel  would 
have  been  much  more  anxious  about 
Jim  had  they  known  of  the  strange 
errand  on  which  he  had  set  himself, 
and  into  which  he  had  induced  the 
Nawab,  a  longer-headed  man  than 
Jim,  to  follow  him.  Though  the 
Nawab  followed  Jim,  he  had  opinions 
of  his  own,  and  after  his  return  from 
this  ridiculous  expedition,  set  all  his 
people  fortifying  his  palace  under  the 
tropical  moon. 

They  cantered  away  towards  the 
Rajah's  palace,  which  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  and  they  rode 
leisurely  up  to  the  gate,  and  through 
the  gate,  and  through  other  gates,  as 
far  as  they  could  ga  Jim  was  the 
first  European    who    had  ever  got 


so  far.  They  went  through  coart 
after  court,  and  cloister  after  doister, 
swarming  with  staring  natives  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  diligently  doing  in* 
finitesimally  small  things,  and  eaming 
about  three  half-pence  a  day  on  an 
average. 

Then  they  jumped  off  their  horses, 
and  left  them  to  the  grooms.  And 
pushing  on,  the  Nawab  close  to 
Jim,  they  came  to  a  heavy  teak 
gate  which  entirely  puzzled  Jim. 
The  Nawab  put  him  aside. 

"  We  will  get  in  here,"  said  the 
Nawab;  "  we  shall  never  get  out 
again,  but  I  will  go  to  the  devil  with 
you.  Put  your  foot  in  the  wicket 
when  it  is  opened."  And  the  Nawab 
knocked  nifu  times. 

"Why  that  number?"  whispered  Jim. 

And  the  Nawab  explained  it  to 
him  hurriedly.  And  Jim  pulled  a 
long  face  and  said,  "  Well,  this  is 
Queer  Street"  And  the  Naw^ 
said  "  //  tr."  Said  the  Nawab, 
"You  English  fancy  that  you  Icnow 
India.     Ha !" 

The  wicket  was  opened  cautiouslj, 
which  gave  Jim  the  opportunity  of 
pushing  it  wide  open,  and  knocking 
the  aged  porter  on  the  flat  of  his 
back.  In  another  moment  they  had 
shut  it  again,  and  the  Nawab  and 
Jim  stood  alone  and  defenceless 
within  the  court-yard  of  a  palaa 
more  unutterably  given  to  the  devil 
than  possibly  that  of  Heliogabalus. 

One  may  distrust  Suetonius,  as 
one  habitually  does  State  papers,  as 
being  ex  parte.  But  no  man  oat  of 
Bedlam  can  distrust  the  contemporary 
evidence  about  the  state  of  Indian 
courts. 

Jim  from  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
Nawab  of  Belpore,  stepped  swiftly 
on  through  a  broad  cloistered  quad- 
rangle, as  nearly  like  a  college  quad- 
rangle or  court  as  need  be,  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters;  but  deluged 
with  floods  of  water  in  square  pools. 

I  must  cease  here ;  I  know  too 
much  to  speak.    Might  we  not,  how- 
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ever,  allow  a  little  more  liberty  in 
the  working  of  fiction  ? 

Jim  and  the  Nawab,  however, 
held  their  heads  in  the  air,  and 
passed  along  the  broad  path  which 
runs  between  the  baths  towards  the 
awful,  barbarous  building  which  closed 
up  the  quadrangle  on  the  further 
side.  It  was  a  building  in  which 
every  idea  of  art  (as  we  know  It; 
there  may  be  art  of  which  we  know 
nought)  was  polluted  and  rendered 
abominable.  I  have  no  worse  word 
to  say  against  the  Cotsea  Bhang  at 
Delhi,  or  the  Mosque  at-  Benares, 
than  I  have  to  say  against  the 
Mosque  at  Ispahan  (probably  the 
greatest  and  purest  thing  in  the 
world^  or  Contances  Cathedral.  I 
say  that  they  are  all  exquisitely  beau* 
tiful,  but  this  building  was  an  excep- 
tion. It  was  like  the  g^at  temple 
at  Peg^ ;  it  was  like  the  Pagoda  at 
Tanjore  ;  it  was  like  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  ;  the  walls  of  Jericho  with 
the  gates  of  Gaza. 

"  But  see  what  we  can  do,"  said 
the  Nawab,  laying  his  hand  on 
Jim*s  shoulder  ;  <'  look  there.** 

Certainly  there  was  a  mosque  to 
the  left,  with  two  minarets  soaring 
into  the  summer  air.  Certainly 
Western  art,  called  Gothic,  had 
never  produced  anything  so  perfect. 
Certainly  the  two  tall  stalks  of  the 
minarets  cast  themselves  aloft  in  the 
air,  and  branched  out  at  intervals, 
like  the  Equisetunu  Certainly  even 
dull  Jim  got  into  his  head  that  the 
builders  of  the  present  day  were 
making  rather  a  mess  of  it.  But 
equally  certain  was  it  that  the  Pagan 
building  was  before  him,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  tell  the  Rajah  a  piece 
of  his  mind. 

They  went  in  under  the  dark,  low, 
barbaric  doorway,  the  Nawab  keep- 
ing his  left  hand  on  Jim's  shoulder 
and  his  right  hand  on  his  dagger.  Jim 
was  the  first  British  officer  who  had 
ever  entered  that  abode  of  sin  and 
horror.     The  first  long  cool  corridor 


they  entered  was  perfectly  empty ;  but 
at  the  end  of  it,  on  a  flight  of  marble 
steps,  was  an  old  woman,  who  fled, 
nimbly  from  them,  in  silence.*' 

'*  I  will  go  first ;  I  have  been  here 
before,"  said  the  Nawab. 

And  they  passed  on  up  the  stair- 
case, and  through  corridor  after 
corridor  of  the  building,  now  silent 
and  deserted  since  the  old  woman's 
alarm,  until  retreat  became  utterly  im- 
possible, as  it  seemed  to  the  Nawab. 

'•If  he  is  ready  "  sa\A  he  to  Jim, 
"we  are  dead  men.  Here  is  the 
door.     Shall  we  knock  ?  " 

Jim  gave  no  answer,  but  pushed  it 
open. 

Gilt  looking-glasses,  French  china, 
Dresden  china,  Wedgwood,  Minton^ 
old  Chelsea,  Giotto,  and  Grindling 
Gibbons  ;  an  expensive  copy  of  the 
Madonna  della  Seggia,  beside  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  "  Derby  Day."  Why 
go  on  ?  One  is  not  writing  a  cata- 
logue for  Christie  and  Manson*  No 
taste,  no  tone*  anywhere ;  ghastly, 
barbaric  brutality-^namely,  scarlet 
and  gold  ;  a  brutal  barbarism,  beside 
which  the  half-toned  fury  of  Ghengis, 
Baatu,  and  the  gentle  Kublai  Khan, 
relieved  only  by  jewels  and  gold, 
look  high  art  Brutal,  senseless,  god- 
less! 

In  the  centre  of  it  lay  the  Rajah, 
readmg  the  English  translation  of  a 
French  novel,  not  by  any  means  a 
Balzac  or  a  Jules  Janin ;  quite  a  diffe- 
rent sort  of  one. 

He  was  quite  alone,  and  had  vio* 
lated  every  rule  of  art  in  his  person 
as  he  had  in  his  room.  He  was 
dressed  in  green  velvet,  scarlet  silk,' 
and  gold.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  lighter  in  complexion  than  the 
Nawab — lighter  than  many  English- 
men— somewhat  fat  for  his  age,  with 
a  black,  drooping  moustache.  And 
before  him,  as  he  pretended,  suddenly, 
came  Jim  and  the  Nawab. 

With  pretended  surprise  he  turned 
over  on  his  divan,  turned  down  his 
page^  and  lay  looking  at  them. 
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.  <'The  dog  is  ready,"  said  the  Na* 
wab. 

**  ril  break  his neck  for  five* 

pence,  first,"  said  Jim,  in  a  whisper. 

*'  You  are  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor  ?  " 
said  Jim. 

**I  thought  I  was  till  this  mo- 
ment," said  the  Rajah,  in  very  tote* 
rable  English.  "I  have  begun  to 
doubt  it  this  last  few  moments.  My 
agreement  with  the  Company  is  well 
known,  and  one  part  of  it  was  that  I 
was  to  be  left  in  possession  of  my 
domestic  peace.  I  now  find  that  I 
.  am  to  be  insulted  by  the  invasions  of 
drunken  English  subalterns  and  their 
miserable  native  imiutors." 

''Iln'est  pas  prH^'  said  the  Na- 
wabb  ^*AIUm  voustn  jeuru  EvansP 
which  was  what  he  made  of  the  ofb- 
repeated  Shrewsbury  slang,  "Go  it, 
young  Evans." 

«*  I  do  not  understand  Italian,"  said 
the  Rajah,  **  and  I  know  not  Evans. 
It  is  Mordaunt  who  is  here.  What 
do  you  want  ? " 

"  I  want  to  know  about  my  moon- 
shee^"  said  Jim. 

<*  I  am  not  an  impressor  of  moon- 
shees;  ask  your  colonel,"  said  the 
R^ah.  *<  If  you  want  a  moonshee^ 
ask  him  to  find  you  one." 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  murdered 
mine,"  said  Jim. 

«  What  can  I  possibly  care  what  a 
subaltern  like  you  bdieves  or  disbe- 
lieves?" said  the  Rajah.  "Iflhadhad 
him  assassinated,  do  you  think  I 
would  confess  it  yet  ?  You  can  go-^ 
for  the  present" 

"  ril  have  the  truth  out  of  you,  if 
you  were  fifty  rajahs,"  said  Jim. 

"  Possibly,"  said  the  Rajah.  "  You 
can  go  for  this  once,  however.** 

And  as  he  said  this  he  rose  and 
advanced  towaids  them,  his  book  in 
his  left  hand,  and  his  right  forefinger 
pointed,  not  at  Jim,  but  at  the  Nawab. 

"For  you,"  he  said,  in  Hindus- 
tani, "  you  shall  not  die.  You  shall 
pray  for  death,  but  I  shall  keep  you 
alive.    You  shall  roll  before  my  feet* 


praying  me  to  kill  you  ;  but  you 
shall  not  die.  You  English-loicr, 
have  you  read  "The  Curse  of  Kc- 
hama,"  the  only  thing  worth  reading 
the  English  ever  produced  ?  Yoa 
shall  not  die  !  No^  you  shall  not  die  T 

"You  shall,  though  I"  shouted  the 
Nawab  ;  and  before  our  poor  Jim 
could  collect  his  thoughts,  the  Na- 
wab had  dashed  out  behind  him, 
with  a  long  gleaming  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  was  preparing  for  a  tiger 
spring  upon  the  Rajah. 

Jim  had  just  time  to  cast  himself 
between  them.  He  got  the  knife 
through  his  deltoid  muscle;  it  was 
as  likely  to  have  gone  through  his 
heart  He  forced  the  Nawab  bad; 
crying  "  Consider,  old  boy,  consider. 
Before  a  British  officer  !  Old  man, 
you  have  stabbed  me  accidentally: 
but  I  will  throw  you  on- your  back  if 
you  are  not  quiet" 

The  Nawab  was  quiet  at  once. 
"Why  did  you  not  let  me  get  to 
him?  It  would  have  been  better. 
Come  away."  And  turning  to  the 
Rajah,  who  stood  perfectly  still,  be 
said,  "  If  you  have  any  g^titude  in 
your  dog's  heart,  you  will  remember 
that  Mordaunt  saved  your  life  to-day." 

"I  will  remember  Mordaunt  and 
remember  you,"  said  the  Rajah. 
"You  are  free  to  go."  And  they 
went — not  having  gained  much. 

Jim  was  badly  wounded  and  the 
Nawab  was  in  the  deepest  distress^ 
at  which  Jim  chaffed  him,  telling 
him  that  he  was  not  half  an  English- 
man yet  It  was  no  worse  than  a 
bloody  nose.  Still  the  blood  was 
soaking  in  an  ugly  manner  through 
Jim*s  white  sleeves,  and  the  Nawab 
wanted  him  to  stay  on  the  outer 
quadrangle  and  have  it  dressed.  But 
Jim  said,  "No;  let  us  get  out  of 
this  hole.  I  can't  stand  this."  And 
so  they  went  out  through  the  great 
teak  door  once  again. 

So  came  one  of  the  strangest  sur- 
prises ever  seen,  yet  one  of  the  most 
easily  accounted  for.     Surprises  i£r 
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occur  in  tbe  world,  but  they  always 
arise  from  the  most  natural  causes. 

When  they  got  out  into  the  sun- 
shine beyon4  the  gate,  there  stood 
before  them  a  British  officer  in  blue 
coat  and  white  trousers,  with  a  sword 
hooked  up  to  his  side,  and  his  shako 
on  the  side  of  his  head.    A  snudlish 


officer,  just  up  to  regulation.  A  mar* 
▼ellous  neat,  tight  little  officer,  up 
to  any  amount  of  work.  And  when 
Jim  looked  on  the  officer  he  cried 
«*  Heavens  and  earth  !  it  is  Eddy  1" 
And  it  was  Eddy.  And  Eddy  said, 
"  I  have  exchanged  into  the  20 1  st  Foot, 
in  order  to  be  with  you  and  RolaiuL" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  Dean  of  St  Paul's  had  long 
wearied  of  his  Oxford  work. 
Eternal  grinding  at  bad  Greek,  bad 
Latin,  and  bad  logic,  had  become 
deeply  wearisome  to  him.  Most  of 
the  men  of  his  time,  too,  had  gone 
away,  and  the  men  he  sat  with  in 
common  were  bright,  clever,  hearty 
enough ;  but  they  were  too  young  for 
him.  He  was  getting  a  Fogy  among 
Dons. 

Why,  he  had  often  put  it  to  him- 
self, should  he  stay  there  trying  to 
live  down  the  old  Provost,  who  was 
not  so  very  old,  and  become  head  of 
the  house  himself  ?  It  was  a  miserable 
life.  Certainly,  Norway,  in  the  long 
vacation,  freshened  him  up  a  little; 
but  then  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
college  who  ever  went  to  Norway. 
He  could  see  that  his  salmon  stories 
bored  men  at  dessert,  and,  like  a  wise 
man,  he  left  off  telling  them.  And, 
indeed,  for  him,  there  was  little  left 
to  talk  about,  save  the  everlasting 
pettinesses  of  hebdomadal  board,  or 
something  which  he  hated  still  more. 

When  he  had  been  young,  there 
had  been  a  great  and  brilliant  school 
at  the  university,  A  school  of  men, 
who,  in  various  ways,  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  generation,  and  whose 
names  are  familiar  in  all  men's  mouths 
even  now.  He  had  been  one  of  them. 
But  they  were  all  gone.     Some  to 


Rome,  some  to  bishoprics,  some  to 
deaneries,  one  particularly  to  a  school, 
leaving  his  seal  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion or  more  on  the  boys  of  England, 
partly  through  his  own  genius,  and 
partly  through  the  surprising  genius 
of  three  or  four  of  his  pupils.  They 
had  split  off  in  opinion,  this  mighty 
old  })and  of  giants,  and  there  were 
only  two  left  "up"  now.  Himself 
and  one  other.  The  Dean  and  this 
last  of  the  giants  of  the  old  time 
had  extremely  diverged  in  opinion: 
though  in  gentle  social  intercourse, 
whenever  they  met,  there  was  no 
change. 

In  a  pretty  garden  by  the  river 
walked  the  Dean  all  at  ease,  looking 
at  the  silly  deer  under  the  overarch- 
ing elms ;  and  towards  him  along  the 
walk  came  this  old  giant,  with  his 
head  bowed  low,  walking  fast  and 
steadily. 

Their  eyes  met  as  the  Professor 
raised  his  head.  "Ah,  dean!"  he 
said,  "we  never  see  one  another  now; 
and  we  are  the  only  two  left.  Let  ut 
walk  and  talk  together."  And  thqr 
hooked  arms,  and  walked  and  talked. 

Over  all  the  old  ones  who  had 
fought  and  striven  in  the  old  times. 
Gently,  like  elderly,  wise  men,  not 
like  hot-headed  boys,  they  talked  over 
their  differences;  and  as  they  walked 
and  talked,  the  dear  old  times  seemed 
to  come  back  again  in  wave  after 
wave  of  reminiscence,  until  the  tide 
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of  good-will  was  higlu  Bojrs  in  your 
full  high  blood,  fight,  squabble*  and 
quarrel  for  your  principles.  If  a  man 
won't  use  strong  language  in  defence 
of  his  principles  he  is  not  much  of  a 
man.  But  let  two  old  men,  with  the 
Indian  summer  of  recollection  around 
them,  talk  over  their  old  quarrels  with 
kindly  good-will. 

That  is  what  the  Professor  and  the 
Dean  did.  And  the  Professor  said, 
*\  I  dare  say  I  am  'Laudator  temporis 
acti,'  my  dear  Dean.  But  we  have 
not  the  same  stamp  of  young  men  up 
now.  I  partly  attribute  it,  of  course* 
to  the  atrocious  opinions  of  you  and 
of  your  party,  and  in  a  still  more 
extreme  degree  to  boat- racing." 

'*My  opinions  are  not  so  very 
atrocious,*'  said  the  Dean.  "And  as 
for  boat-racing,  I  always  hated  it 
But,  it  is  as  you  say.  I  find  it  at  our 
place.  We  have  a  lot  of  men  who 
call  themselves  of  your  party  at  our 
place  now;  and  we  have  a  lot  of  men 
who  call  themselves  of  mine.  But 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who 
understands  the  questions  between 
us.  On  both  sides  shallow  verbiage 
on  details.  The  fight  now  is  not 
the  old  grand  fight  when  you  and  I 
fought;  there  are  not  the  men  to  fight 
it." 

And  the  Dean  mentioned  a  string 
of  names  which  I  dare  not  write  down, 
one,  one  of  the  greatest  in  our  time. 
Not  of  one  party  but  of  two  great  ones, 
but  which  were  all  so  familiar  to  the 
Dean  and  the  Professor  that  they 
called  them  often  by  their  Christian 
-  names.  Men  who  took  two  sides  yet 
could  love  and  respect  one  another. 
Men,  both  sides  of  them  "severe," 
yet  with  a  liberality  which  shames 
that  of  this  day.  Is  there  any  one 
who  has  not  been  astonished  lately  at 
Keble's  opinions  on  the  tests?  The 
two  parties  in  those  days  were  sure, 
and,  therefore,  bold  and  magnani- 
mous. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  and  dine 
with  me  to-night,"  said  the  Dean,  "I 
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should  like  to  show 
tutors  of  both  partiea" 

"ThankSk  rather  not,"  said  the 
Professor.  "I  dislike  looking  oo 
decadence.  We  have  not  had  a  fine 
team  of  boys  up  for  a  long  time." 

"I   beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 

Dean,  with  animation.     "K sest 

me  up  the  year  before  last  as  fine  a 
team  of  boys  as  I  would  wish  to 
see." 

The  Professor  looked  him  full  in 
the  face  and  laughed  at  him.  Tlie 
Dean  could  not  think  why. 

*'  A  splendid  team  of  lads.  Wild  as 
hawks^  fantastic  as  monkeys^  I  wOl 
allow.  But  splendid  lads.  I  visfa 
you  had  known  them." 

"Roland,  Eddy,  Jack,  Jim,  and.  to 
make  up  a  fifth,  Majmaid.  From 
Shropshire.  Quite  so."  Said  the 
Professor  laughing  again. 

"  Well,  th^t  is  true, "  said  the  Dean, 
puzzled.  "Could  they  have  come 
your  way.  I  warned  them  against 
you  and  your  evil  ways  very  solemnly 
on  many  occasions." 

Undergraduates  loungingaboattiie 
High  Street  were  utterly  and  entirely 
dumbfounded  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
Dean  and  the  Professor,  known  as 
deadly  enemies,  thirsting  for  one 
another's  blood,  standing  face  to 
face  with  one  another  laughing 
heartily.  Still  more  when  they  saw 
the  Professor  slap  the  Dean  on  the 
shoulder  and  say,  "  I  am  a  conjuror; 
I  am  a  conjuror." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  think  you  are, 
old  friend,"  said  the  Dean,  merrily. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  these 
boys  ?"  asked  the  Professor,  as  thef 
resumed  their  walk. 

"Well,"  replied  the  Dean,  with  » 
long  fece,  "  three  are  gone  to  India. 
One  is  married,  and  the  other  is  doing 
nothing  at  all." 

"A  nice  mess  you  have  made  of  it,** 
said  the  Professor.  "  I  should  recom- 
mend you  to  try  parish  work  after 
this.'* 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  some.    I  wish 
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I  was  away  from  here.  I  am  getting 
too  old  to  have  influence  with  the 
young  men,  for  I  have  not  made  a 
name  like  you." 

"  But,  your  turn  roust  have  come 
in  for  a  home.** 

"  I  let  it  pass.  It  was  only  ;fi26o 
a  year,  and  house  and  glebe. 

«•  It  was  not  enough." 

'*It  was  not  then;  but  I  would 
take  it  now.  I  am  sick  of  this.  I 
have  done  no  good  with  my  life.  I 
think  you  have  done  much  evil  with 
yours.  On  certain  points,  dear  old 
friend,  there  must  be  no  compromise 
between  us.  I  would  oppose  you  in 
public  to-morrow,  you  know." 

The  only  answer  was  a  kindly 
squeeze  of  the  arm,  and  a  golden 
si  lence  on  both  sides.  That  is  the  way, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  that  good  men, 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  in  earnest  to 
the  death,  but  on  opposite  sides,  are 
getting  to  treat  one  another* 

At  a  certain  garden-door  at  the  end 
of  a  College,  they  parted,  and  as  the 
Professor  opened  his  garden-door  he 
chuckled,  and  said,  "He  will  never 
know  of  it.     He  will  never  dreanu" 

For  a  somewhat  strange  thing  had 
happened  to  the  Professor  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  been  sitting  at  his  work 
when  his  servant  brought  him  a  card. 
Whereon  was  written  "Mr.  George 
Mordaunt "  Whereupon  he  had  risen, 
and  gone  quickly  to  greet  astout  square- 
headed  man  with  grizzled  hair,  about 
fifty  years  old,  who  to  do  full  honour 
to  his  old  university,  had  dressed  him- 
self in  the  dress  of  twenty-five  years 
previously,  the  time  when  he  had 
been  an  undergraduate.  A  blue  coat 
and  gilt  buttons,  buff  waistcoat,  and 
drab  trousers.  And  the  Professor  be- 
holding him  grasped  his  hand  aad 
said,  "  My  dear  Mordaunt  1  After  so 
many  years !" 

**  The  old  place  is  not  any  stranger 
than  your  face,  Professor,"  said  our 
stout  good  Squire,  "  though  it  makes 
me  feel  a  little  old.  It  is  a  place  that 
hangs  about  one's  heart — does  it  not?*' 


"I  don't  think  I  could  stand  to 
leave  it  now,  Mordaunt.  What  have 
you  been  doing  that  you  look  so  young  ?" 

"Shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  farm- 
ing, managing  my  estate,  and  the  poor 
souls  on  it,  by  God's  help  :  educating 
my  boys;  and  as  far  as  all  other  things 
cultivating  an  absolute  vacuity  of 
thought,  as  you  will  find  when  I  come 
to  my  business.  That  is  what  makes 
me  look  so  young." 

"  I  have  not  worn  so  well  as  you," 
said  the  Professor,  smiling. 

"  You  look  old  enough  to  be  my 
father,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt  "And 
as  my  father  (though  we  are  of  the 
same  age)  I  have  come  to  consult  you : 
and  what  is  more  to  take  your  advice." 

"  Prettily  put,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  I  will  try  you,  old  friend," 

"But  have  you  time  at  my  disposal?" 
said  Squire  Mordaunt 

"  It  is  now  ten,"  said  the  Professor, 
"and  from  this  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon I  am  at  your  service,  for  I  have 
no  lectures." 

"  Tillfour  !  Bless  the  man,  I  shan't 
be  half  an  hour.  Come,  hear  my  con- 
fession." 

The  Professor,  folding  his  arms  upon 
his  breast  leant  forward  with  a  smile, 
and  George  Mordaunt  began. 

He  was  longer  than  half  an  hour. 
He  told  the  Professor  nearly  all  I  have 
told  you,  about  his  boys  and  their 
various  relations.  About  Roland  and 
Ethel,  and  how  he  hoped  some  time 
or  another  that  such  a  matter  might 
come  to  pass.  About  Jim  and  his 
fantastic  foolishness  ;  about  the  good 
influence  that  the  Evanses  had  on  him, 
and  about  the  unhappy  attachment  of 
the  unhappy  youth  to  his  friend's  wife. 
Nay,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  comical  duello  be- 
tween Sir  Jasper  Meredith,  and  Mr. 
Maynard,  of  the  Barton  :  the  farce  of 
the  tale ;  but  when  alluding  to  the 
differences  which  had  arisen  between 
young  Maynard  and  his  wife,  by  Mrs. 
Maynard's  scheming  for  Sir  Jasper, 
told  him  that  thai  should  be  set  right 
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by  Eleanor  Evans  in  time.  *'  In  time^ 
my  dear  Professor,  for  it  is  a  most  deli- 
cate and  painful  subject,  which  will 
bear  no  handling  save  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman  of  genius.  And  Miss  Evans 
is  a  woman  of  genius,  if  ever. one 
lived."  And  so  he  brought  her  on  the 
carpet  and  told  the  Professor  all  about 
her  from  beginning  to  end.  And  the 
Professor  only  nodded  his  head  from 
time  to  time,  and  showed  by  his  eyes 
that  he  understood  the  whole  matter 
from  beginning  to  end. 

"  She  had  an  attachment  once  for 
my  brother,  now  General  Mordaunt 
in  India,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  one 
at  alL  He  admired  her,  for  she  was 
very  beautiful,  but  Bob  was  a  dandy, 
and  her  brusqueries  palled  on  him 
after  a  time.  The  necessary  words 
were  never  said,  and  I  think  happily 
so,,  for  they  would  never  have  done 
together  at  all. 

"  But  another  man  was  attached  to 
her  also.  And  she  liked  and  respected 
him  deeply.  I  think  that  she  hankers 
for  a  renewal  of  her  acquaintance  with 
him.  .  They  are  both  too  old  to  many» 
that  would  be  absurd,  but  I  think  it 
would  please  Eleanorto  have  him  near 
her,  not  perhaps  so  much  on  his  own 
account  as  on  a  sentimental  ground, 
which  will  not  seem  to  you,  I  am  sure, 
ridiculous.** 

The  Professor  withheld  his  opinion. 

*'  She  is  of  a  very  affectionate  dis- 
position. She  is  utterly  devoted  to  two 
people ;  firstly,  and  in  a  minor  degree 
to  my  daughter  Ethel,  and  secondly, 
to  the  younger  Evans,  Edward, 
the  nephew.  She  has  slaved  for  that 
boy  (she  is  a  farmer,  as  I  told  you), 
she  has  toiled  over  fallow  and  down 
for  him  winter  and  summer.  She  has 
laid  awake  planning  for  him,  and  since 
he  has  gone  to  India,  she  has  lain 
awake  weeping  for  him.  I  swear  to 
you,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  terrible 
thump  on  the  table,  "  that  her  love  for 
that  pretty  lad  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.*' 


The  Professor  said,  nodding,  *«Aye! 
aye. 

<*  Now  again,  leaving  alone  the 
personal  affection  I  have  for  her,  she 
has  been  the  making  of  my  daughter 
Ethel.  (The  finest  girl  in  all  England, 
sir.)  And  I  want  to  oblige  her.  And 
I  am  certain  that  she  has  a  hankering 
for  the  society  of  her  old  sweetheart.* 

The  Professor  sat  up  as  if  he  did 
not  exactly  follow  him.  And  he  fol- 
lowed him  still  worse,  when  Mor- 
daunt continued. 

"Now  old  Hesketh  has  dropped  at 
last,  and  so  Doddington  is  in  my 
gift  and  I  think  that  if  the  thing 
were  done  delicately.  Say  by  yeur 
recommendation — don't  you  see  ?^ 

The  Professor  began  to  see  once 
more. 

*'That  it  would  do — ^you  follow  me  ? 
I  come  to  consult  you.  I  have  no 
son  or  relation  in  the  Church.  What 
is  more  natural  than  that  I,  living 
out  of  the  world,  should  come  to  you, 
an  old  friend  I  am  sure,  not  actually 
to  ask  for  a  nomination,  no,  no  ;  but 
to  ask  you  ;  is  such  a  man  fit  for  the 
post?" 

"My  recommendation  would  be 
the  very  worst  thing  he  could  possibly 
have.  It  would  raise  a  wasps'  nest 
about  your  ears." 

Mordaunt  sat  silent  for  a  minute. 
His  old  friend's  name  certainly  ii^ 
suggest  polemics. 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
another  part  of  the  business.  I  am, 
I  hope,  a  sound  Churchman.  This 
man  has  been  called  unsound.  I 
don't  go  with  you,  but  I  respect  your 
judgment  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  man." 

"I  must  know  who  he  Is^  you 
know." 

"The  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  If  yoo 
decide  against  him,  I  will  go  no 
further." 

The  Professor  gave  a  start  "  He 
and  I  have  had  some  battles- 
royal." 

«'  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
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came  to  you  as  a  Christian  English 
gentleman  to  decide  for  me." 

"  Then  come  in  half  an  hour/'  and 
Mordaunt  nodding  went  away. 

When  the  half-hour  was  gone,  he 
came  back  and  got  his  answer. 

"  By  all  means  do  what  you  pro- 
posed. He  is  doing  himself  no  good 
here  in  any  way. 

"  He  is  excellent,  virtuous,  diligent, 
admirable.  He  wants  family  life. 
He  wants  human  ties.  As  an  ad- 
versary, I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,"  he  went  on,  laughing.  "As 
a  man  and  a  Christian  I  shall  always 
respect  him.  You  are  lucky  to  catch 
such  a  man ;  but  are  we  sure  he  will 
come  ?*• 

"The  living  is  nearly  ;^8oo  a  year," 
said  Mordaunt. 

"  Foolish  man,"  said  the  Professor 
laughing,  *<  you  might  in  these  pre- 
cious times  have  got  ;£  12,000  for  it 
Good  bye,  and  God  go  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

I  HOPE  myreaders  will  entirelydismiss 
from  their  minds  the  idea  that  Ethel 
was  in  the  least  degree  "  fast"  She 
was  only  a  country  young  lady  who 
was  a  consummate  horsewoman,  and 
fond  of  riding  long  distances  very 
last  alone. 

About  this  time  it  "behuved,"  as 
the  Scotch  say,  her  father  to  fall  in 
love  with,  and  buy,  a  hunter  which 
was  not  in  any  way  up  to  his  weight 
and  what  was  more  ride  it  against 
the  advice  of  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter.  The  horse  did  the  best  it 
could  for  him,  but  the  illimitable 
grief  to  which  the  Squire  and  this 
horse  came  to  **  among  them"  as  the 
stud-groom  put  it  was  perfectly  il- 
limitable. When,  however,  it  came 
to  the  Squire's  trying  the  largest 
water-jump  in  the  country,  with  the 
hounds  running,  and  the  horse  land* 
ing  on  the  near  side,  and  the  Squire 
swimming  to  the  opposite  one,  he^ 


heretofore  obstinate^  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  said  the  horse  was  a 
worthless  beast 

Ethel  and  John  did  not  think  so 
however.  It  was  a  beautiful  large 
slightish  thing,  perfectly  up  to  ten 
stone,  though  he  had  triumphantly 
proved  he  was  not  up  to  thirteeiu 
Young  Mordaunt  tried  it  one  day 
with  a  horse-rug  round  his  knees  on 
a  side-saddle,  and  it  went  like  a 
lamb.  He  and  Ethel,  secretly,  one 
dewy  morning  at  sunrise,  had  a  secret 
meeting  in  the  stable-yard,  and  he 
put  Ethel  on  this  horse,  and  the  good 
brother  and  sister  rode  away,  talking 
as  brother  and  sister  should,  through 
the  lanes,  which  grew  narrower, 
wilder,  and  more  grassy  asjthey  went 
on,  until  at  the  end  of  one  turf  lane^ 
there  was  a  five-barred  gate  not  open. 
And  young  Mordaunt  put  his  horse 
at  it  and  topped  it  and  Ethel  she  put 
her  horse  at  it  and  topped  it  like  a 
bird,  and  they  were  out  on  the  wild 
breezy  slopes  of  Longmynd  together, 
talking  of  Roland  and  Eddy,  and 
Jim,  with  the  lazy  valley  awaking  to 
its  toil  in  the  clearing  mist  six  hundred 
feet  below  them. 

That  horse  would  do  for  Ethel. 
At  breakfast  they  did  so  din  their 
wonderful  ride,  and  the  wonderful 
performances  of  that  horse  into  their 
father's  ears,  that  he,  to  save  his  in- 
tellect as  he  said,  then  and  there  gave 
it  to  Ethel,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
its  never  being  named  to  him  again. 

This  was  the  first  good  jumping 
horse  which  Ethel  had  ever  had. 
And  if  he  did  not  improve  in  that  art, 
it  was  not  from  want  of  practice.  Its 
name  was  "  Cheery  Bird." 

•'What  is  the  matter  with  your 
face,  Ethel,"  asked  the  Squire  one 
morning. 

« I  have  scratched  it"  said  Ethel. 

«<  So  I  see,  "said  her  father.  "Unless 
some  one  else  scratched  it  for  you." 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I 
have  been  out  riding  before  break- 
fiast"  said  Fth^L 
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"So  I  should  have  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  you  have  come  to  break- 
fast in  your  riding-habit,  that  your 
complexion  is  like  a  dairy-maid's,  and 
that  you  have  apparently  combed 
your  hair  with  a  carving-fork," 

"Well,  I  will  tell  the  truth,"  said 
Ethel.  "I  went  over  to  see  Mary 
Mordaunt  on  Cheery  Bird  at  day- 
break ;  and  I  know  you  like  me  to  be 
at  home  by  breakfast,  and  I  took  a. 
short-cut  And  I  got  pounded,  and 
put  Cheery  Bird  at  a  hedge  which 
was  thicker  than  I  thought,  and  got 
my  face  scratched." 

"  Why  did  you  go  to  the  Barton  ?" 
asked  the  Squire,  as  "  black  as 
thunder." 

"  To  tell  them  the  news  from 
India,"  said  Ethel,  ready  to  drop 
into  the  earth,  but  incapable  of  lying. 

"  Leave  India  alone  when  you  go 
there,  Ethel.  I  expressly  desire  you 
to  do  so.  If  any  of  them  want  to 
know  about  India,  they  can  ask  your 
mother," 

The  Squire  said  no  more,  but  he 
little  dreamt  how  far  poor  innocent 
Ethel  had  carried  her  indiscretion. 
That  unhappy  and  infatuated  Jim  had 
written  again  to  Mildred  Maynard, 
leaving  the  letter  open,  and  begging 
his  sister  to  read  it  It  was  all  about 
the  Nawab  and  the  Moonshee,  and 
Ethel  had  taken  it  Poor  lad!  he  did 
not  like  to  drop  out  of  all  communi- 
cation with  her. 

But  I  wonder  what  Ethel  would 
have  said,  had  she  known  that  Mildred 
Maynard  was  lying,  a  heap  of  clothes 
with  a  moan  inside  it,  while  her 
mother-in-law  stood  over  her  with  the 
letter — the  letter  which  Ethel  had 
brought  safe  in  her  pocket 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  not  an  early 
iser  by  any  means.  But  she  was 
aroused  very  early  by  hearing  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  gravel,  and  look- 
ing out  she  saw  Ethel  dismounting! 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

She  put  on  her  dressing-gown,  and 
going  swiftly  to  her  daughter  Mary's 


room,  shook  her  by  the  shoulder,  and 
said . 

"Be  ill  lie  in  bed."  And  the  girl 
having  realized  her  orders*  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Ethel  was  not  long  with  Mildred, 
and  never  dreamt  any  more  than  poor 
Mildred  did 'that  "the  Cobra,"  (which 
was  the  last  flower  of  speech  Miss 
Evans  had  invented  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Maynard,)  was  doing  anything  else 
but  snoring.  "  That  is  the  way  she 
ultimately  finished,  and  pul  an  end  to 
her  husband,"  Aunt  Eleanor  said, 
"  She  snored  him  into  a  better  woricl. 
rve  heard  her." 

But  Mrs.  Maynard  was  by  no 
means  snoring,  but  was  watching  in 
her  dressing-gown  for  Ethel  to  ga 
The  instant  £thel  was  g^ne,  she  had 
come  swiftly  into  Mildred's  dressing- 
room,  snatched  the  letter  from  her 
hand,  and  stood  staring  at  her. 

Hence  the  heap  of  clothes  with  die 
moan  inside  it,  which  lay  on  the  floor. 

Cheery  Bird  got  quite  as  much 
work  as  he  wanted.  Take  this  one 
day  in  that  devoted  and  honest  horse's 
existence  for  instance.  After  break- 
fast he  must  be  saddled  again,  and 
away  she  must  go  after  Miss  Evans. 
Miss  Evans  was  not  at  home.  Aunt 
Eleanor  would  have  scorned  the  ac- 
tion at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day.  She 
was  on  the  farm,  and  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  of  course.  And  her  faim 
being  of  700  acres  or  more,  with  the 
Grange  at  one  end  of  it,  she  was  a 
mile  away. 

Still  Ethel  was  in  no  particular 
hurry,  in  fact  she  rather  dreaded 
meeting  Miss  Evans,  and  that  vety 
keen  lady's  eye.  Yet  when  she  heard 
that  Miss  Evans  was  with  the  late 
lambs,  in  the  forty- acre  tumip-fidd, 
she  must  needs  ride  across  country, 
taking  fence  after  fence,  though  there 
were  plenty  of  lanes  and  byeways^ 
leaving  alone  the  immortal  right  of 
way,  which  was  a  Roman  road,  and 
as  she  positively  declared,  part  of 
Watling  Street,  which  however  goes 
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through  Lebotwood  three  miles  off. 
Perhaps  it  was  good  health*  and  good 
Humour.  Perhaps  it  was  that  Aunt 
Eleanor's  fences,  like  those  of  all  good 
larmers»  were  so  ver^  easy,  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  Ethel,  wherever  she 
could  find  a  bit  of  grass,  "  larked" 
from  one  gra^field  to  another,  until 
she  saw  Aunt  Eleanor,  in  a  grey  habit, 
oil  her  obstinate  cob,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  partly  folded  turnip-field, 
scolding  her  shepherd. 

Ethel  was  just  jumping  the  last 
fence  into  the  turnip-field  when  Aunt 
Elleanor  saw  her.  *•  Hi !"  she  cried 
out,  "  don't  ride  through  my  turnips. 
You  must  be  out  of  your  mind.  Come 
down  under  the  hedge  and  over  the 
folded  part,"  which  Ethel  did,  and 
met  Miss  Evans. 

"  I  don't  want  my  farm  to  be  made 
SL  steeple-chase  course  of,"  she  said 
in  greeting  Ethel.  **U  you  can't  ride 
round  by  the  lanes,  you  had  better 
stay  away.  What  do  you  mean  by 
larking  over  my  farm  like  that  ?" 

''Your  fences  are  so  easy,"  Miss 
Evans. 

"Ah,  I  have  slashed  them  down 
to  get  rid  of  the  small  birds,  which 
are  a  plague  and  a  curse.  They  are 
fifty  times  worse  than  the  game.  The 
game  preservation  and  the  law  of 
trespass  preserve  more  small  birds 
than  I  want  Look  at  the  sparrows 
in  my  rick-yard.  Kill  caterpillars, 
fiddle-de-dee ;  not  as  long  as  they 
can  get  grain,  and  very  few  after- 
wards. I  am  Lady  Patroness  of  the 
Pulverbatch  Sparrow  CluU  and  I 
mean  to  remain  so.  What  do  you 
want  ?  Why  do  you  come  larking 
over  my  fences  like  this  ?" 

"  Are  you  very  cross.  Miss  Evans?" 
•*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
was  in  such  an  abominable  temper  in 
all  my  life." 

"Can  I  do  anything  to  remove 
your  ill-temper.  Miss  Evans  ?" 

"  Yes,  stay  with  an  old  lonely  wo- 
man and  bear  it" 

"  You  are  not  very  old.  Miss  Evans, 


said  I  will  stay  with  you  for  ever,  in 
good  temper  and  in  bad  temper,  if 
you  will  let  me.'* 

Aunt  Eleanor  gave  Ethel  a  look, 
which  she  understood.  A  look  which 
meant  worlds.  Those  two  under- 
stood one  another. 

"  Come,"  said  Ethel,  sedately,  for 
she  knew  her  humours,  "  I  will  never 
lark  over  your  fences  again  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  and  give 
me  some  broiled  chicken  for  lunch." 

Aunt  Eleanor  turned  to  the  shep- 
herd, and  said — 

"  Now,  mind,  I  don't  draw  back 
from  one  word  which  I  have  said. 
Your  orders  were  to  shift  hurdles 
every  day,  I  don't  want  this  piece 
of  clay  pounded  as  hard  as  iron,  and 
my  wethers  half  starved  because  your 
daughter  is  fool  enough  to  marry 
young  Dickson.  Vou  ought  to  have 
shifted  the  hurdles,  or  the  bridegroom 
should  have  come  and  done  it,  or  the 
bride  should  have  come  and  done  it 
in  her  wedding-dress,  so  that  it  was 
done.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  we  did 
so  well  with  our  spring  lambs  that  I 
4::an  afford  to  give  you  two  shillings  a 
week  extra,  making  eighteen  shillings. 
And  your  wife  can  have  the  whole  of 
the  washing  now,  which  will  be  from 
nine  shillings  to  twelveshillings  a  week, 
provided  she  don't  send  the  things 
home  in  that  state  of  pig  and  crock 
which  the  poor  woman  who  is  dead 
now  did." 

Sob  scattering  blessings  with  the 
sound  of  curses,  the  reverse  of 
Boileau's  bishop,  she  fared  on  her 
quaint  way  with  the  beautiful  Ethel. 
And  as  they  rode  quietly  together 
Ethel  said — 

*•  Please,  Miss  Evans,  why  are  you 
so  cross  ?" 

"  Because  people  are  such  fools." 

"Who?" 

"  Every  body  I  know." 

«*JVm  I?"  asked  Ethel. 

"My  dear," said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
**  I  gave  you  my  most  emphatic  opi« 
nion  on  Mo/  point  a  long  time  ago." 
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«'So  you  did.  Have  you  not 
changed  it  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit" 

"  Well,  never  mind  me.  Who  else 
have  been  making  fools  of  them* 
selves?'* 

"  Eddy,  to  begin  with." 

«« Of  course,"  said  Ethel 

"  I  don*t  see  why  you  should  say 
of  course,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
"Eddy  is  exceptionally  clever.  I 
should,  for  example,  rank  Eddy's  in- 
tellect far  higher  than  yours." 

<< Heaven  help  me  then!"  said 
Ethel.  *'But  what  has  he  done 
last?" 

"Exchanged  into  the  aoist,  so  as 
to  be  with  Roland  and  your  brother 
Jim." 

"The  best  thing  the  boy  ever  did. 
Why,  the  very  grooms  say  that  one 
boy  requires  two  men  to  look  after 
him." 

"Your  brother  Jim  wants  some 
looking  after,"  said  Miss  Evans. 

«■  No,  he  does  not,"  said  Ethel,  em- 
phatically. "  No  one  knows  Jim  but 
I.  He  comes  of  wild,  fierce,  fighting 
blood.  And  he  will  fight  when  the 
time  comes.  God  save  the  man  who 
stops  his  wayl  Look  here.  Miss 
Evans,  you  leave  Jim  alone^  and  I'll 
leave  Eddy  alone." 

"Who  is  losing  her  temper  ncwt^ 
said  Miss  Evans. 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  said  Ethel 
bursting  into  a  furious  passion  of 
tears,  and  bending  her  head  down 
over  her  horse's  neck.  "  Miss  Evans» 
the  wise  men  say  that  there  is  to  be 
wrath  and  war  there  soon  ;  wrath  and 
war  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
before.  And  Jim,  what  can  save 
him?  Oh,  my  brother  1  Oh,  my 
brother!" 

It  was  well  that  this  happened,  for 
they  were  soon  quiet  again,  and  more 
friendly  than  ever.  Aunt  Eleanor, 
of  course,  retained  a  little  causticity 
just  to  seem  the  more  natural. 

"  Who  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
himself  next  ?"  asked  EtheL 


"Your  father,"  she  replied  with  a 
whimsical  smile.  "  He  has  gone  and 
given  the  living  of  Doddingtoa  to  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's." 

^  I  know,  dear  Miss  Evans.  Are 
you  not  glad  of  it?" 

"  Oh !  yes»  I  am  glad  of  it  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  man  ;  and  if  I  was 
a  hundred  years  younger,  and  he  asked 
me^  I  would  marry  him*  But  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  marry  when  I 
am  nearly  fifty."  • 

"  Is  he  handsome  ?"  Miss  Evaii& 

"  No,  child ;  he  is  very  ugly,  and 
wears  a  wig." 

"  It  would  be  rather  nice  if  you 
Win  to  marry  him,"  uiged  EtheL 

"Well,  nice  or  nasty,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it;  as  your  father  well 
knows.  Therefore;  I  say,  your  father 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  bring- 
ing the  man  here." 

"Who  next?"  said  Ethel. 

"  Your  brother  jim.  He  has  gone 
and  married  a  Moonshee,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  from  Eddy's  letter. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  best 
arrangement  under  the  circumstances* 
but  I  hate  the  kind  of  thing.  Your 
father's  uncle  married  a  quadroon,  or 
a  Creole,  or  something  or  another,  and 
they  went  down  in  a  gale  of  wind  in 
the  Gult  of  Mexico,  with  all  handsb 
in  the  hurricane  of  1788." 

"  But»  my  dear  Miss  £vans>  — ^ 

"  Oh,  you  may  well  say  your  dear 
Miss  Evans.  Of  course,  you  will 
speak  up  for  your  brother.  /  spoke 
up  for  my  brother  at  one  time,  and  a 
pretty  mess  I  have  made  of  it  I 
only  know  that  if  Eddy  comes  home 
with  a  puce-coloured  wife  she  shall 
attend  church,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why." 

"  But,  Miss  Evans  — ** 

"  And  then  your  brother  must  go 
horsing  the  mail-coach,  and  upsettii^ 
it  into  the  g^veyard.  I  kmntf  he  has 
been  horsing  the  long  stages.  I  am 
assured  of  that ;  he  would  not  be 
your  brother  if  he  did  not  Very 
likely  with  Eddy's  money.     Think  of 
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an  officer  and  a  gentleman  marrying 
aiMoonshee,  horsing  long  stages,  driv- 
ing his  own  cattle,  and  upsetting  Her 
Majesty's  mail  in  the  churchyard! 
There  is  one  comfort,  the  Nabob,  or  as 
£ddy  foolishly  spells  it.  the  Nawab,  was 

00  the  box-seat,  and  broke  his  neck.'* 
It  took  a  long  time  for  Ethel  to 

explain  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
ivhich  the  reader  is  in  possession  of. 
All  she  got,  after  all,  was  a  loud  and 
incredulous  sniff.  It  was  explained 
to  her  by  Ethel,  the  Dean,  old  Mor- 
daunt,  and  young  Mordaunt.  that  the 
Moonshee  was  an  aged  gentleman 
and  scholar  of  the  Brahmin  religion. 
Hut  she  nailed  her  colours  to  the 
mast,  and  kept  them  there  still.  She 
is  more  than  ever  persuaded,  she 
says,  that  mixed  marriages  and  friend- 
ships between  different  races  are  a 
noistake.  And  if  further  pressed  she 
points  to  the  Nawab  of  Belpore,  and 
requests  to  know  what  came  of  Jim's 
friendship  for  him, 

"  Then,  there  is  this  Ailan  (she 
never  would  say  'Evans.')  coming 
down  here  and  establishing  a  con- 
venticle, under  the  rector's  own  nose, 
with  the  money  he  has  robbed  from 
Koland.  He  says  he  must  worship 
according  to  his  own  conscience. 
He  has  got  a  fine  conscience  to  take 
jfi,ooo  a  year,  rent-charge,  from 
Koland.  What  is.  good  enough  for 
me  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  him, 
one  would  fancy.  Well,  I  have  told 
him  my  mind  pretty  often,  which  is  a 
comfort"  -^ 

It  may  have  been  to  her.  It  was 
little  enough  to  him,  poor  young 
fellow. 

"Well,  he  will  die.  And  what  is 
more,  die  of  heart-disease  and  over- 
work amongst  Christ's  poor;  and 
what  is  more,  go  to  heaven,"  resumed 
Aunt  Eleanor.  '*I  wish  I  didn't 
dislike  him  so  very,  very  much.  I 
never  could  keep  my  wicked  old 
tongue  away  from  that  young  man. 

1  have  been  a  most  wicked  old  woman 
to  him," 


«He  loved  Eddy,"  said  Ethel, 
quietly. 

There  was  a  very  long  pause. 

<<Itwas  good  of  you  to  say  that, 
child.  You  are  a  good  child.  But, 
when  I  committed  the  great  and 
irretrievable  wickedness  of  my  life,  I 
had  not  thought  of  that.  I  had 
ruined  him  before  I  thought  of  tkaf. 
Had  1  thought  of  it  I  would  have 
stayed  my  hand.  It  is  too  late  now. 
Good  actions,  child,  live  for  ever, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  a  thousandfold. 
Evil,  thoughtless,  spiteful  actions,  like 
mine  towards  him,  bring  down  a 
heavy  retribution  even  in  this  world. 
The  Papists  say,  that  they  can  release 
you  from  the  consequences  of  your 
own  actions,  by  certain  formulas.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  they  could ;  but.  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  can't,  don't 
you  see.  If  I  was  gaby  enough  to 
believe  in  it,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome 
were  to  send  me  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca — I  should  say,  Compostella, 
I'd  go,  to  undo  the  wickedness  and 
wrong  I  have  done  to  that  young  man 
in  a  moment  of  folly  and  spite." 

Ethel  did  not  understand  her ;  but 
she  knew  her  well  enough  to  know 
that,  under  her  quaint  fantastic  lan- 
guage, there  was  a  meaning,  and  a 
deep  one. 

••  Here  has  been  Sir  Jasper  Mere- 
dith again  ;  a  pretty  fool  he  has  made 
of  himself.  That  little  heap  of  bones, 
to  save  Roland  from  ruining  his  life, 
by  marrying  Mary  Maynard,  wrote 
a  letter,  proposing  to  her.  And  that 
old  Irat,  her  mother,  is  determined  to 
bring  him  to  book,  and  to  make  that 
sleepy  ox,  young  Maynard,  bring  him 
to  book  likewise.  SAs  knows  that 
her  son  would  not  stand  her  in  his 
house  long,  fool  as  he  is ;  and  so  she 
wants  to  move  to  Sir  Jasper  Mere- 
dith's. SAe  knows  that  he -would  not 
move  in  such  a  matter,  unless  she  had 
a  hold  over  him,  stronger  than  ever 
she  had  before.  And  what  has  she 
done  ?  Made  up  a  case  of  jealousy 
between  our  innocent  little  Mildred 
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(another  fool)  and  her  honest  oxlike 
son.  She  has  done  that  I  beg  your 
pardon,  child,  for  talking  of  such 
things ;  but  the  world  wags  as  it 
wags  ;  and  I  don't  hold  with  keeping 
a  girl  till  she  is  five  and  twenty,  in  a 
puritanical  fictitious  ignorance  of  evil 
FiddleKle-dec." 

"But,  Miss  Evans,  John  Maynard 
has  no  one  to  be  jealous  about,  I 
should  think." 

'« Of  course  he  has  not  But  your 
brother  Jim  (as  I  previously  remarked), 
is  a  fool,  and  has  written  her  letters. 
Who  has  taken  them  to  her  1  don't 
know.  But  old  Myrtle  knows  she 
has  got  them,  and  that  her  husband 
has  been  shown  some.  And  there's 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish." 

She  did  not  notice  that  poor  Ethel 
gave  a  low  groan,  and  bent  down  on 
her  saddle  ;  but  she  went  on. 

••That  is  what  reconciles  me  to  this 
unhappy  marriage  of  Jim's  with  the 
Moonshee.  What  place  she  is  Moon* 
shee  of,  I  don't  know ;  she  seems  to 
take  no  territorial  title.  I  dare  say 
she  will  make  him  a  good  wife,  and 
she  no  doubt  brings  him  money. 
How  on  earth  she  is  to  go  in  to  din- 
ner, or  what  rank  she  will  take  in 
the  county,  I  can't  conceive.  Lady 
Caradoc  must  go  in  first  I  suppose, 
unless  I  send  the  Moonshee  in  as 
bride ;  but  that  wouldn't  do  for  long, 
you  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
oblige Lady  Caradoc.  I  want  her  to 
buy  my  clover  hay ;  I  could  let  her 
have  it  five  shillings  a  ton  cheaper 
than  I  could  any  one  else,  because  I 
shouldn't  have  to  deliver  it" 

••Dear  Miss  Evans,"  said  Ethel, 
••  all  this  is  perfect  nonsense." 

••  My  dear,  I  assure  you  that  if  you 
bring  Lady  Caradoc  to  me  to-morrow, 
she  shall  have  the  hay  at  £^  1 5^." 

'•I  do  not  mean  about  that  I 
mean  about  this  Moonshee.  His 
Moonshee  is  an  old  man  who  teaches 
him  Hindustani." 

••My  dear,"  said  Miss  Evans, 
loftily»    '•!  do  not   for  a   moment, 


dispute  that  you  are  quite  right  in 
believing  everything  which  is  tdd 
you.  But  at  the  same  time;  I  mast  I 
point  out  to  you  that  I  am  much 
older  than  you ;  that  my  brother  was 
more  years  in  India  than  yours  has 
been  months,  and  that  I  frequently 
heard  him  mention  these  very  Moon- 
shees,  as  being  the  most  thundering 
humbugs  going.  That  was  his  ex- 
pression. He  may  have  been  right 
or  he  may  have  been  wrong.  He  was 
not  according  to  my  standard*  a  wise 
man ;  but  he  was  not  entirely  deprived 
of  understanding.  I  think  we  had 
better  change  the  conversation,  be- 
cause really  I  am  certain  about 
nothing,  since  you  have  told  me  that 
Jim's  young  wife  was  an  aged  Brah- 
min gentleman  of  scholastic  habits. 
Live  and  learn.  I  am  only  certain 
of  one  thing  at  this  present  moment 
and  that  is,  that  spring  Iamb  does  not 
pay  for  rearing  so  far  from  London. 
The  loss,  in  the  transit  is  too  great 
And  the  pretty  little  beasts  do  suffer 
so  horribly  if  they  are  sent  alive. 
Good  bye,  child." 

When  Ethel  got  home  her  father 
and  brother  were  standing  in  the 
porch.  Her  brother  took  her  in  his 
mighty  arms  and  lifted  her  off  her 
horse. 

He  knew  her  ways.  And  she  said 
to  him,  ''You  must  kiss  me  twice 
more;  for  Jim  is  in  India."  And  he 
did  so,  laughing,  and  held  his  arm 
round  her  waist  the  while.  For  there 
was  between  those  two,  the  strange 
unfathomable  love  of  brother  and 
sister.  A  love  which  rivals  that 
between  mother  and  son — ^a  love 
which  is  mysterious  and  incalculable; 
and  so  we  will  not  say  anything  more 
about  it. 

"  Lead  her  horse  away,"  said  the 
Squire. 

••Yes,  sir,"  said  young  Mordaunt 
laughing  at  his  father. 

••And  keep  away,"  said  the  Squire. 
Young  Mordaunt  departed  with  the 
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horse;  and  the  Squire  bes^  on 
Ethel. 

"Come  here,  girL* 

«•  I  have  come." 

"I  was  very  angiy  with  you  this 
morning." 

•'  You  were." 

"John  says  that  I  had  no  reason 
to  be.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  and  I 
ask  your  pardon." 

•*  You  will  break  my  heart  among 
you,"  sobbed  poor  Ethel.  "You  are 
all  so  good  to  me;  and  what  can  I  do 
in  return  ?" 

"  Why,  you  can  come  here,"  said 
the  sturdy  old  Squire,  opening  his 
arms;  and  she  went  there.  And  for 
my  part,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a 
practical  way,  I  think  that  it  was  the 
best  place  she  could  go  to,  seeing  that 
Roland  was  drumming  and  trumpet- 
ing away  at  Belpore,  making  Indian 
night  hideous,  and  rousing  the  jackals 
by  this  process,  which  the  service 
calls,  I  believe,  changing  guard. 

Calculating  English  and  Indian 
time,  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor  just  then 
looked  out  of  a  window,  and  he  said, 
in  Hindustani,  "There  go  the  cavalry 
bugles ;  Cordery  has  moved  them 
into  the  north  lines.  Hang  him ;  but 
I  will  sort  him." 

And  Squire  Mordaunt  said  to 
Ethel,  "  Pretty  bird,  what  has  she  told 
you?" 

"  She  has  told  me  everything.  And 
I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  did  not  know, 
father;  indeed  I  did  not  know.  I  car- 
ried that  letter  from  Jim  this  morning 
in  sheer  innocence.  I  knew  nothing, 
father.  Our  poor  Jim!  our  poor 
Jiml" 

The  Rajah  of  Bethoor  said,  pretty 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  "I  hear  your 
hugle,  you  scamp.  Curse  you,  there 
you  go  with  your  precious  Nawab 
beside  you.  Oh  I  my  dear  young 
friends,  you  James  Mordaunt,  you 
have  insulted  me  once,  and  you  are 
&  very  dangerous    and  determined^ 


hound,     ril  have  your  life  one  way 
or  another.     You,  Nawab,  can  live." 

Said  Squire  Mordaunt  to  his 
daughter,  "There  is  one  thing  we 
have  never  spoken  about,  child.  Do 
you  love  Roland?" 

And  she  said  "Yes." 

Said  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor,  "There 
goes  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
man  of  the  whole  corps  :  that  Roland 
Evans.  That  young  wretch  has  the 
cunning  of  a  jackal,  the  courage  of  a 
tiger,  and  -the  intellect  of  a  Clive. 
You  must  die,  my  dear  young  man." 

Said  Squire  Mordaunt  to  Ethel.  "  It 
is  very  well.  He  is  noble  and  good.  I 
am  glad  he  has  escaped  the  Maynard 
entanglement  We  shall  have  him 
home  covered  with  glory  soon.  And 
to  keep  him  in  memory  of  us  he  has 
our  good  Jim,  and  good  little  Eddy." 

Drums  and  fifes  now.  A  sub- 
division of  the  20 1  St  infantry  stepping 
quickly  on  under  the  Indian  moon- 
light, with  their  swift  inexorable 
Roman-like  march,  to  pick  up  strag- 
glers, see  all  safe,  and  generally  to  do 
the  work  of  a  sergeant's  guard :  for 
things  were  getting  so  wild  and  dan- 
gerous now,  that  we  must  have  a 
commissioned  officer  at  this  work  : 
a  gentleman  responsible,  by  the  risk  of 
social  ruin,  for  anything  going  wrong; 
which,  in  a  country  like  ours^  is  a 
terribly  strong  guarantee. 

And,  by  the  side  of  the  subdivision, 
marches  our  little  Eddy;  going  swift 
and  direct,  well  from  the  hips,  with 
his  sword  close  up  to  his  side  in  the 
swivels,  in  white  trousers,  white  hel- 
met, and  blue  tunic  A  gallant  little 
officer,  as  self-possessed  as  when  he 
used  to  steer  the  old  four-oar,  but, 
liking  this  work  better,  seeing,  as  he 
said,  that  it  led  to  something. 

By  a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
when  he  was  exactly  under  that  par- 
ticular window  of  the  Rajah's  enor- 
mous palace  which  looked  upon  the 
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town,  and  oat  of  which  the  Rajah 
himself  was  stealthily  looking,  he 
cried  "  Halt !"  And  they  halted,  and 
ordered  arms  according  to  Eddy's 
direction* 

"You  little  devil r  said  the  Rajah 
to  himself,  "you  know  I  am  here." 

"Sergeant,"  said  Eddy  in  his 
airiest  tone. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Akers  was  not  come  in  when  we 
marched?" 

"No.  sir." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  lying  drunk  in 
the  jungle  somewhere.  What  a  pity 
it  is  he  does  such  things  I  I  will  just 
go  round  that  bit  of  jungle  before  we 
go  to  quarters,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  The  very  best  thing  possible^  sir. 
There  are  tigers  about." 

"  Ball  cartridge,  load !"  shouted 
Eddy,  and  that  having  been  done, 
"  Quick  March  !"  and  this  little  part 
of  the  arrangement  called  military 
organization,  (which  has  conquered 
India,  Silesia,  Poland,  the  Southern 
States,  and  which  is,  like  brandy  or 
fire,  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master), 
went  swiftly  off  up  the  road  past  the 
jungle. 

The  Rajah  who  had  drawn  in  his 
head  at  the  word  "  Ball  cartridge  " 
put  it  out  again,  and  looked  after 
Eddy,  swinging  along  in  the  moon- 
light, beside  his  men. 

"  You  little  devil !"  said  he,  "I  will 
broil  you  alive  on  hot  coals  for  this 
insult,  and  your  beloved  James  Mor- 
daunt,  sahib,  shall  sit  and  look  on." 

Aunt  Eleanor  said  to  a  young  man 
who  had  come  down  on  agricultural 
business,  and  who  was  going  over  the 
farm  with  her,  "  tell  Mr.  Sutton  that 
I  shall  not  preserve  my  own  seed  any 
more.  Mine  never  comes  true.  I 
sliall  buy  of  you  in  future.  I  want 
to  do  the  best  by  this  farm,  because 
my  nephew,  Mr.  Edward  Evans  is 
coming  home  from  India  soon,  and  he 
will  t^e  the  management  of  it" 

And  so  the  young  man  departed  to 
Reading,  just  as  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor 


had  settled  down,  to  smoke  himself 
into  a  state  of  contemplative  ferodty 
against  Eddy,  who,  as  the  last,  was 
the  most  deeply  hated  of  the  men 
who  had  insulted  him. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  fantastic  ? 
If  you  do,  I  entirely  agree  with  you. 
Things  were  fantastic  at  that  time. 
The  most  fantastic  thing  I  know,  is 
Hollar's  Dance  of  Death.  I  doubt 
that  few  know  that  book.  To  me  it 
is  godless,  religionless,  hopeless.  Bat 
it  is  a  great  book.  Nearly  the  grim- 
mest of  all  grim  forms  of  Teutonic 
thought,  which  is  saying  something, 
comes  no  where  near  it.  In  that  book. 
Death  is  Lord  and  Master,  the  ban- 
ning and  the  end. 

In  this  book  of  Hollar's,  Death 
comes  to  every  one  at  the  finish  and 
end  of  all  things — ^from  the  Emperor 
to  the  Nun.  Hopeless,  ghastly,  abom- 
inable, to  one  who  believes  in  a  future 
state  and  the  beneficence  of  God. 
But  fantastic  and  quaint?  undoabt- 
edly  so ;  in  these  times  we  might  make 
some  fun  out  of  the  devils  which 
danced  before  St  Anthony. 

I  can  make  no  fun  out  of  it  for  you. 
My  heart  is  too  sick  over  it,  as  the 
hearts  of  the  best  Americans  are  over 
their  war.  I  only  assert  that  it  was 
fantastic.  That  two  styles  of  civiliza- 
tion came  in  contact,  like  the  two 
poles  of  a  battery.  But  fantastic  it 
was.  Why  our  good  Nawab  loaded 
his  guns  with  Eddy*s  empty  jam-pots 
and  the  brass  headed  nails  which 
Aunt  Eleanor  had  sent  him  to  hang 
up  his  pictures!  That  is  fantastic  I 
fancy. 

Was  it  terrible  ?  Ask  the  widow 
with  the  broad  white  forehead  and  the 
grey  hair.  She  has  often  told  grief  to 
leave  that  forehead  of  hers,  and  not 
wrinkle  it  between  her  eyebrows;  but 
grief  sits  there  on  his  throne  stilL 
Ask  ker.  She  turns  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  weeps  afresh.  Ask  the  gen- 
tle subdued  old  Colonel,  from  whose 
face,  by  one  dim  dark  week  of  horror, 
every  expression  has  been  banished. 
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save  that  of  an  illimitable  capacity  of 
undergoing  suffering. 

It  is  bright  English  sunshine^  in  a 
beautiful  old  English  garden,  and  all 
the  County  is  here,  shooting  Bow- 
arrow,  and  playing  Croquet  That  is 
young  Lord  Thingaby,  who  is  wearing 
shoes  one  remarks,  and  one  thinks  of 
shoes  oneself,  for  one  likes  to  look 
nice.  The  Poet  is  here,  in  his  best 
of  humours,  and  the  Beauty  lights  us 
all  up  like  a  torch,  for  folks  stop  con- 
versation to  look  and  admire.  That 
very  tall  gentleman  is  Lord  Whosee, 
(I  notice  that  his  Lordship's  stature  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  Debrett's, 
Burke's,  or  Walford's  peerages,  an 
omission,  which  I  hope  will  be 
immediately  remedied).  In  these 
days  of  Athletics  it  is  not  much 
to  ask ;  we  really  ought  to  have 
the  height,  weight,  and  pace  per 
mile,  of  every  member  of  the  British 
Peerage,  or  we  shall  drift  into  anarchy. 
Turn  to  the  name  "  Jersey "  for  in- 
stance. I  have  not,  because  I  don't 
happen  to  see  the  books,  but  I  will 
bet  a  halfpenny  that  you  get  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject 

There  is  the  Beauty  going  into  the 
kitchen  garden,  to  show  Lord  Bobalink 
(who  married  Miss  Whippoorwill,  se- 
cond cousin  as  you  will  remember, 
doubtless,  to  Miss  Bluebird,  in  Amer- 
ica) the  peaches.  Lord  Bobalink 
is  a  rising  man,  and  as  good  states- 
man. Lord  Bobalink  generally  knows 
which  way  the  cat  will  jump^  though 
he  invariably  jumps  the  other  way. 
He  might  do  wonders  if  he  would  be 
dishonest  So  one  goes  into  the  kit- 
chen garden,  to  see  Lord  Bobalink, 
under  the  peaches  on  the  south  wait 
But  between  us  and  Lord  Bobalink,  I 
meet  an  old  man.  A  man  with  a 
smitten  face,  as  if  destiny  herself  had 
smote  him,  and  it  puts  Lord  Bobalink 
out  of  my  head.  "  Colonel,"  I  say, 
*<  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  jou 
about  the  Indian  Mutiny." 

"Any  other  subject,"  says  the 
bowed-down  old  Colonel;  *'you  are 


young  and  happy,  I  am  old  and  broken. 
I  will  speak  to  you  on  any  other  sub- 
ject but  that  Did  you  not  know  my 
two  girls  before  I  sent  for  them  ?" 

I  had  forgotten  that  unutterable 
horror  for  one  instant  One  does  for- 
get But  the  bright  English  summer 
day  was  turned  into  dark  night  as  I 
walked  along  behind  the  Colonel's 
elbow.  The  Southern  Sun  was  shining 
on  the  peaches,  and  threw  our  shadow 
on  them.  And  as  he  gave  me  details, 
leaving  out  his  own  family,  our  shadow 
fell  upon  them  and  seemed  as  though 
it  would  blight  them. 

"Fantastic?"  Yes.  Horrible?  Yes. 
But  the  Colonel  was  very  quiet  over 
it  "  It  was  Dacoitee  on  our  part  you 
know.  We  had  not  any  business 
there  by  the  law  of  nations.  Yet  if 
it  had  not  been  for  sheer  Dacoitee, 
where  would  have  been  the  English, 
French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  or  Am^- 
ican  nation,  now  ?  \ 

I  couldn't  answer  the  Colonel,  and 
what  is  more,  I  cannot  now.  Dacoitee  ^ 
is  undefinable.  The  removing  of  the 
Choctaws  from  Florida  to  Dacotah, 
wouidTbe  considered  a  pretty  strong 
example  of  Dacoitee*  by  some  folks, 
if  it  had  not  been  done  by  a  Nation 
of  Angels,  whose  founder,  George 
Washington,  was  a  slave-owner,  ^d 
whose  Poet-Laureate  takes  every 
opportunity  of  snubbing  us  on  such 
points,  the  remo\'aI  of  the  Acadian's 
for  instance.  N'imporie.  My  say  is 
only  this,  that  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
bringing  together,  as  it  did,  two  very 
different  civilizations,  was  a  very  fiatn^ 
tastic  business. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE   SQUIRE   MORDAUNT. 

It  so  happened,  in  the  course  of 
accidents^  that  Squire  Mordaunt 
should  be  riding  along  a  Shropshire 
lane,  abutting  on  his  own  property, 
and  thinking ;  a  not  very  improbable 
incident .    It  moreover  happeae4  that 
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it  was  Thursday  afternomi,  which 
again,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  not  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Furthermore,  he 
was  thinking  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  him  to  give  up  the  home 
farm,  which,  considering  he  was 
losing  a  cool  ;f  $00  a  year  on  it,  is 
not  one  of  those  incidents  in  fiction 
which,  all  things  considered,  can  be 
classed  as  sensational. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  reverie, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
wondered  how  old  Eleanor  did  it,  by 
bearing  a  hymn  sung  by  a  few  women ; 
and  finding  himself  in  front  of  a  red 
brick  dissenting  chapel,  he  with  a 
bull-dog  promptitude,  which  was  part 
of  his  nature,  drew  upb  and  said, 
••  Oh,  here  you  are  I" 

There  vras  a  stony-looking,  hanr- 
mer-headed  cob,  of  a  colour  so  quaint 
that  it  would  take  fifty  Bume  Jones' 
10  reproduce  it,  tied  to  the  rails-»a 
cob  as  utterly  unlike  the  article  known 
at  Aldridge's  as  a  bishop's  cob*  as  it 
was  possible  to  conceive.  Any  bishop 
who  had  been  seen  riding  on  such  a 
liammer-headed,  straight-shouldered, 
low-fetlocked,  low-crested  beast,  would 
have  had  a  brotherly  admonition  from 
certainly  the  late  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  knew  a  cob  when  he  saw  one, 
and  who  knew  how  to  do  his  Christian 
'  work  among  the  Yorkshire  wolds  on 
one  also. 

Squire  Mordaunt  got  off  and  tied 
his  horse  to  the  rails  of  the  dissent- 
ing chapel,  as  far  from  this  fear- 
ful dun-grey  coloured  "pony"  (as 
he  called  it)  as  possible.  Then  with 
his  whip  behind  his  back,  he  stood 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  few  minutes^ 
and  at  the  end  said, 

"You  are  a  ramshackle  brute. 
But  you  have  a  kindly  eye,  and  g^t 
through  I  don't  doubt  a  deal  of  work. 
I  am  going  in  to  hear  your  master." 

The  horse  made  no  remark  what- 
ever. 

Big,  buriy,  Squire  Mordaunt,  dressed 
in  grey,  with  breeches  and  gaiters,  a 
sturdy  inexorable  figure,  stepped  into 


the  door,  and  stood  beside  an  oki 
woman.  There  were  only  a  few  old 
men,  nearly  past  work,  and  iabourers' 
wives  in  there.  His  old  trained  eye 
told  him  why.  A  mere  Popish  priest 
in  a  hard-woriced  neighbourhood,  wiQ 
tell  you  why  labouring  men  are  so 
difficult  to  get  to  Church. 

The  hymn  was  not  half  over,  asd 
the  Squire  nudging  the  old  womaa 
next  him,  took  a  half  of  her  trembliog 
hymn-book,  and  what  is  more,  sang 
out  lustily,  like  a  good  old  Briton  as 
he  was.  The  old  woman  owed  him 
thirteen  weeks'  rent,  and  he  had  toid 
her  that  he  would  turn  her  out  if  she 
didn't  come  to  Church.  Now  he 
found  her  here,  and  she  trembled  is 
her  shoes.  And  she  and  the  Squiie 
finished  the  hymn  together. 

Talking  in  places  of  public  worship 
is  most  objectionable.  But  when  the 
Squire  and  this  old  woman  sat  dowa 
after  the  hymn,  they  began  to  talk  : 
let  us  hope  it  will  be  forgiven  them. 

The  Squire  said  in  a  whisper,  be- 
hind his  hand.  *'  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here.  I  thought  you  went  no- 
where." 

She  whispered,  "I  am  two  mile 
from  Church,  and  look  at  my  shoes.* 
And  she  pulled  up  her  old  petticoats 
to  show  them. 

The  Squire  whispered,  ••  All  right 
Nevier  mind  about  the  rent,  /  dont 
want  it  And  come  up  to  Macgillavray, 
he  shall  g^ve  you  your  seed-potatoe* 
You  shall  have  York  Regents,  old  giii 
Don't  cut  them,  plant  'em  whole." 

This  scandalous  and  indecent  con- 
versation was  brought  to  a  stop  by 
a  dead  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  congregation.  Squire  Mor- 
daunt scarcely  improved  his  scanda- 
lous position  by  saying  in  a  load 
voice,  to  the  officiating  minister. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir.     Pray  go  on,*" 

The  officiating  minister  went  on. 
It  was  Allan  Gray,  looking  more  like 
a  bloodhound  than  ever,  with  the 
deep  loving  eyes,  yet  with  the  poten- 
tial ferocity  of  the  bloodhound  alsa 
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He  began  his  sermon.  And  from  the 
first  moment  he  began,  Squire  Mor- 
daunt  began  to  listen. 

His  text  was  "  I  have  other  sheep 
not  of  diis  fold.**  And  he  beg^  to 
handle  ihaf.  Did  it  mean  the  Seven 
Churches  ?  It  appeared  to  mean 
more  than  that  to  him.  And  while  he 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  Seven 
Churches  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  in  for  a  furious,  wild,  attack  on  the 
Church  of  Thyatira,  which  he  said 
had  never  existed  until  fifty  years, 
after  Saint  John's  death. 

Whereupon  the  Squire  said  to  him- 
self: "You  are  cutting  your  Scrip- 
tures to  pieces  are  you.  Young  man, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  place  as 
Rome?  With  your  craving  for  dog- 
matism, and  your  distrust  of  revela- 
tion, you'll  be  a  Papist  in  two  years, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

He  was  not  a  Papist  at  present, 
however.  He  enlarged  on  his  theme. 
Other  sheep.  Which  ?  Dissenters  of 
all  kinds,  doubtless.  Men  who,  like 
Professor  X  and  Professor  Y,  were 
trying  to  find  out  God  by  their  own 
lights.  Doubtless  these  also.  In- 
habitants of  other  planets  ?  There 
was  little  doubt,  but  that  they  were 
meant  by  the  sheep  of  the  other  fold. 
The  moon,  as  had  been  so  well 
proved  by  the  late  Mr.  Copeland,  now 
dead  thirty  years,  but  uncontradicted, 
was  the  Hell,  Hell,  the  concealed 
place,  the  place  of  departed  Spirits, 
before  their  final  judgment — 
"Purgatory" — growled  the  Squire. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  late 
Mr.  Copeland,  advocate,  that  the  sun 
was  the  place  of  eternal  torture  for 
729,000,000,  out  of  800,000,000,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  He  was 
however  perfectly  certain  that  the 
1 20,000,000  of  Papists,  and  Anglicans 
who  imitated  Rome,  would  be  either 
in  the  sun  or  further,  very  soon. 

This  was  a  hit  out  at  Squire  Mor- 
daunt,  who  had  given  his  living  to  a 
well  known  Broad  Churchman^  Who 
had  furthermore  increased  his  sins  by 


having  (as  churchwarden)  encouraged 
decorations  in  the  Church.  The  Dean 
of  Saint  Paul's  was  well  known  as  a 
learned  man,  of  lax  views,  in  one  point 
declaring  that  ke  in  his  way  believed 
in  the  Real  Presence^  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  ceremonialism.  The 
women  and  the  old  men  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  It  was  Greek  to 
thenu 

**That  man  will  be  at  Rome  in  a 
year.  He  is  unable  to  see  the  points 
of  the  question.  I  wonder  what  the 
effect  on  the  estate  would  be  if  I  sent 
him  to  Rome.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  send  for  old  Father  Jones.  That 
man  is  hungering  after  dogmas. 
Upon  my  word  and  honour  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  do  it" 

But  at  this  time  the  sermon  was 
concluded,  and  the  old  woman  to 
whom  Mordaunt  had  forgiven  her 
rent,  woke  up  and  dropped  her  reti- 
.cule,  her  pattens,  and  her  umbrella. 
"After  all,"  said  Squire  Mordaunt, 
*'we  are  both  of  us  only  talking  to  old 
women."  Which  was,  in  one  sense 
certainly,  true. 

The  service  was  over,  and  tlie 
Squire  went  out,  waiting  for  the  man 
we  will  call  Allan  Gray.  He  joined 
the  Squire  in  the  road.  And  the 
Squire  said,  "  South-east" 

Allan  Gray  said,  "  Why,  my  good 
sir?" 

*'  Rome,"  said  the  Squire. 

"No,"  said  Allan,  so  quietly  and 
good-naturedly,  that  the  Squire  was 
disarmed  at  once.  "  I  do  not  think  it 
will  come  to  that  I  see  that  you 
understand  me^  but  it  will  not  come 
to  that  I  grope  in  the  dark.  You 
are  wise  there  Mn  Mordaunt  but  it 
will  never  come  to  that  with  me.  I 
have  a  guider  who  never  errs." 

"His  name?"  said  Squire  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  Love,"  said  Allan.  "  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law." 

This  was  rather  Greek  to  the 
good  Squire,  shrewd  as  he  was.  Ho 
said,  "Do  you  mean?" 
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'•  I  mean  Eddy  £vans»  my  half- 
brother.  In  all  history,  I  think  there 
was  never  any  one  like  him.  I  am 
bound  to  believe  in  original  sin*  but 
that  boy  never  committed  it  That 
is  the  question  between  myself  and 
God.  That  boy  Eddy  has  to  suffer 
for  original  sin*  in  everlasting  torment, 
but  he  never  committed  it." 

"  My  good  young  man/'  said  Squire 
Mordaunt ;  "  Do  go  to  Rome.  Their 
formulas  are  far  less  horrible  than 
yours.  I  can't  understand  why  the 
deuce  you  fellows  don't  go  to  Rome." 

Allan  treated  the  square  Squire 
with  lofty  scorn.  He  did  not  take 
up  the  argument     He  continued. 

"These  attorneys,  these  Somes 
have  arranged  all  the  details  of  the 
compromise  between  myself  and  my 
father's  estate.  I  mention  this  fact 
to  you  as  my  father's  trustee.  They 
will  pay  me  money  in  two  months' 
time.  That  will  enable  me  to  sail  by. 
the  Bumimpooter,  May  I  ask,  as  a 
special  favour,  that  you  will  receive 
me  whilst  I  am  here." 

•* Receive  you?  Certainly.  You 
are  a  good  young  man.  Sail  by  the 
Bumimpooter.    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

*<  I  am  going  to  India  in  two  months, 
sir.  Eddy  Evans  wants  guidance^ 
and  there  is  much  to  do  there.  Eddy 
Evans,  whom  I  now  know  as  my 
brother,  I  always  wondered  why  I 
loved  him  so  well,  has  been  through 
many  religious  experiences  with  me. 
I  am  going  after  him." 

"Well,  don't  turn  htm  Papist, 
young  man,"  said  the  Squire,  "be- 
cause that  is  the  way  you  are  going 
just  now," 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

Miss  Evans  had,  indeed,  done  far 
more  than  she  ever  meant  by  her 
one  act  of  thoughtless  spite.  Poor 
Allan  Gray  was  terribly  smitten  with 
pur  good  friend  Ethel ;  and  at  the 
same  time^  being  neither  wanting  in 


brains  or  fine  feeling,  he  was  aware 
that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  he  would  ever  make  the 
least  impression  upon  her. 

They  were  so  utterly  different  io 
ways  of  life  and  in  ways  of  thought 
She  a  lady  of  an  old  house :  he  not 
used  to  the  rank  of  life  in  which  she 
had  always  lived  ;  she  a  churchwoman 
of  the  highest,  he  a  dissenter  of  the 
lowest;  she  trained  in  all  field  exer- 
cises, he  a  thorough  Cockney  as  evo- 
was  bred,  considering  foxhunting  and 
horseracing  sinful  He  was  perfectly 
determined  never  to  palter  with  any 
one  of  his  principles,  but  to  remain 
exactly  as  he  was  then*  He  knew, 
therefore,  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
Ethel. 

Yet  he  met  her  very  often  indeed 
and  talked  very  much  with  her.  He 
was  so  very  respectful,  and  so  vciy 
distant  that  she  never  guessed  the 
state  of  the  poor  youth's  heart  and  by 
degrees  got  to  like  him. 

How  came  they  to  be  thrown  to- 
gether ?  One  of  the  first  people  who 
took  up  Allan  with  the  greatest  am- 
pressttmnt  was  Mrs.  MaynanL  She 
begged  him  to  come  to  see  them,  and 
he  did  sa 

She  was  as  sharp  and  as  keen  a 
woman  as  any  in  broad  Shropshire. 
She  had  not  seen  Ethel  and  Allan 
together  twicer  before  she  knew  his 
secret 

Such  an  opportunity  of  annoying 
Miss  Evans,  and,  possibly,  of  getting 
Miss  Ethel  well  Ulked  about  was  not 
to  be  lost  for  a  moment  She  acted 
perfectly ;  begging  Ethel  to  come  as 
often  as  she  could,  and  sit  with 
Mildred,  who  was  now  getting  very 
ailing  indeed.  Ethel  could  not  have 
helped  it  even  had  she  wanted  ;  but 
indeed,  she  liked  very  much  to  have 
pretty  little  Mildred  with  her,  and  see 
her  brighten  up  while  she  prattled  by 
the  hour  about  Roland,  a  theme  on 
which  poor  Ethel  never  tired.  So  it 
came  that  Allan  and  Ethel  saw  a  great 
deal  of  one  another,  and  that  Miss 
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Evans  knew  nothing  about  it,  as  she 
avoided  Mrs.  Maynard  like  poison, 
and  left  her  to  accumulate  more 
atrocities  for  the  day  of  reckoning, 
which  Miss  Evans  dimly  saw  would 
come  between  her  and  "that  woman'* 
some  time  or  another.  ' 

The  household  there  seemed  out- 
wardly happy,  but  there  was  still  a 
sad  cloud  between  Mildred  and  her 
good-natured  husband.     He  was  de- 
votedly kind  to  her — ^kinder  than  ever 
now  that  she  was  getting  near  to  be  a 
mother.     Besides,  before   Ethel    or 
Allan*  it  was  quite  impossible  to  hint 
at  any  domestic  trouble.     The  house- 
hold was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  Al- 
lan, and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Mrs. 
Maynard  was  civil  enough.     Allan 
thought  her  the  nicest  lady  he  had 
ever  known,  and  showed  it  so  very 
plainly,  that  Mrs.  Maynard  once,  for 
a  single  instant,  thought  whether  she 
had  not  been   rather  precipitate  in 
shelving  herself  as  an  old  widow,  and 
whether  it  would  still  be  worth  while 
to  get  converted  by  Allan,  with  a  view 
to    matrimony.      He    was    six-and- 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  she  was  forty  to 
five-and-forty,  without  a  grey  hair  in 
her  head.     It  was  in  her  mind  and 
out  of  it  again,   and    although  she 
never  exactly  acted  on  it;  she  became 
extremely  Low  Church,  and  started  a 
Mary  Stuart  cap,  which,  as  being  the 
cap  which  has  played  more  mischief 
with  the  minds  of  men  in  all  history, 
than  another  cap,  she  argued,  was  the 
proper  thing  under  the  circumstances. 
She  might  as  well  have  worn  Eliza- 
beth's best  n%  for  all  the  effect  she 
was  likely  to  produce  at  present    At 
the  same  time,  her  John  Knox  might 
meet  with  a  heart  accident,  and  might 
want  consoling  some  day,  and  that 
would  be  easier  done  in  the  Mary 
Stuart  cap  after  all. 

All  hints  and  allusions  of  any  teiV' 
demessbetween  Roland  and  Ethd,  she, 
of  course,  very  carefully  suppressed. 
Miss  Evans  she  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
hy  continually  sending  her  fulsomely 


loving  and  flattering  messages.  She 
well  knew  that  good  lady's  humour. 
'f  I  don't  mind  her  so  much  when  she 
shows  fight,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor ;  "  but 
when  she  takes  to  soft-soaping,  I  can- 
not bear  the  sight  of  her,"  which 
Mrs.  Maynard  unhappily  well  knew. 

I  said  Ethel  got  to  like  him.  She 
did  so  very  much,  and  found  him  a 
most  intelligent  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. His  settled  intention  of 
going  to  India,  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed, combined  with  her  perfect 
unconsciousness,  and  his  almost 
haughtily  careful  reserve  towards  her, 
enabled  her  to  be  very  good  friends 
with  him,  without  her  even  suspecting 
how  he  felt  towards  her.  And  when 
all  was  said  and  done^  was  he  not 
Roland's  elder  brother  ? 

She  praised  very  highly  his  project 
of  going  to  India,  and  sketched  for 
him  her  brother  Jim's  character,  in 
which  he  was  represented  as  being 
as  brave  as  Picton,  and  as  good  as 
ColUngwood.  Allan  promised  to  cul- 
tivate that  gentleman's  acquaintance^ 
but  said  nothing  whatever  about  the 
extremely  unfavourable  opinion  he  had 
conceived  of  him  on  board  the  trans- 
port ship  and  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Maynard's  other  great  scheme 
did  not  seem  to  prosper  at  all.  Sir 
Jasper  Meredith,  having  taken  council 
with  young  Somes,  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  second  Cataract  of  the 
River  Nile,  and  would  probably  have 
pushed  up  as  far  as  Debonos,  or  even 
Kamrasis,  had  not  the  management 
of  his  affairs  imperatively  called  him 
back  to  England.  Considerable  ad- 
ditional wealth  had  fallen  to  him  by 
the  death  of  a  very  largely  dowered 
aunt,  and  he  had  not  been  at  Lawley 
a  week  before  Mrs.  Maynard  was  upon 
him. 

He  was  utterly  alone,  and  unpro- 
tected. Even  the  elder  Mordaunt 
must  be  at  Shrewsbury  races.  She 
came  over  in  her  son's  carriage,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  she  merely 
walked   in,    and,   with   her  pocket* 
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handkerchief  in  her  hand,  requested 
to  see  Sir  Jasper  Meredith. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  Jasper  ?" 
she  began.  "  We  have  been  nearly 
out  of  our  senses  with  worry  and 
anxiety  about  you.  Never  to  write 
one  word  1  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
gave  you  up  for  lost  I  said,  *  He  is 
drowned.'  Those  were  my  very 
words,  <He  is  drowned.'  Poor 
Mary  instantly  fainted  away,  and  then 
I  had  seen  what  a  very  foolish  thing  I 
had  done  in  yielding  to  my  convic- 
tions, and  breaking  them  to  her  with- 
out preparation." 

'<  I  am  sorry  Miss  Maynard  was  so 
very  much  upset,"  croaked  Sir  Jasper, 
in  his  most  raven-like  tone. 

"  Ah !  You  don't  know  what  that 
child's  feelings  are.  She  will  give 
you  a  deal  of  trouble  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"Confound  her,  she  is  doing  it 
already,"  thought  Sir  Jasper.  "  How 
the  deuce  am  I  to  get  out  of  this." 
"We  had  a  very  pleasant  tour,  Mrs. 
Maynard.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
longer,  but  the  river  got  low,  and  I 
came  into  Pleachmore  and  Spinster- 
wood,  and  I  came  home  by  Paris.  I 
spent  some  money  there." 

"  Ah,  you  young  men  I  You  young 
men!    You  will  be  gay.    Yes!  yes  I" 

Sir  Jasper  caught  her  eye,  and 
looked  down  on  his  withered,  wasted, 
ruined  body  with  an  indignation  akin 
to  fury,  but  well  concealed.  She  saw 
she  had  gone  too  far. 

"I  was  not  very  gay,"  he  said. 
"  A  miserable  heap  of  ruined  hopes 
like  myself,  much  better  dead,  is  not 
likely  to  be  gay.  I  spent  some  money 
in    some    jewels   which    I    fancied, 

and  I  thought "     He  rang  the 

b^U,  and  gave  his  servant  a  key  and  a 
direction,  and  the  man,  opening  a 
bureau,  took  out  a  large  morocco 
case,  and  went  away. 

"  I  rather  thought  that  they  would 
suit  your  complexion,  my  dear 
madam.  Pray  try  them,  and  if  they 
suit  you,  keep  them." 


Oh,  she  wasst>  delighted.  It  was  so 
kind^  so  thaughifuU  so  good,  to  think  1 
of  the  poor  old  woman.  She  thought  I 
of  gushingly  kissing  him,  bat  he  I 
looked  so  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  ' 
shortly  afterwards  took  her  leave,  in-  I 
sisting  that  she  could  not  give  hin  ' 
one  day  more  without  coming  to  see 
Mary. 

She  opened  her  jewel-case  in  the 
carriage  once  more.  "  If  you  ait 
going  to  pay  this  price  every  timeyoa 
wish  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  conrem- 
tion,  my  little  friend,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  much  for  a  very  long 
time.     I  will  work  you,  my  friend' 

And  the  moment  she  was  gone, 
young  Somes,  the  lawyer,  came  iolo 
the  room,  and  said. 

«'Did  she  take  the  jeweb  Sir 
Jasper  r 

«'  Like  a  trout  takes  a  May-fly.** 

"That  is  well.  We  have  a  hold 
on  her  now.  She  vrill  deny  the  bribe 
now.     I  am  afraid  they  were  reaL"* 

"  Four  thousand  francs  worth." 

••Hang  it,"  said  Somes;  "I  wish 
you  had  got  Palais  RoyaL  She'd 
never  have  known  it  One  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  on  her.  Never  mind 
We  are  all  ri^t.  We  have  bribed 
her  far  enough  if  she  gives  us  trouble 
to  tell  her  son.  Here  is  my  father 
with  the  leases."  And  in  toddled  old 
Mr.  Somes,  the  attorney,  with  the 
leases. 

"  Leases  ;  you  may  well  say  Jeastt 
you  two,"  said  the  gentle  old  man. 
••You  have  been  'leasing,'  I  doubt 
«« My  boy.  Sir  Jasper,"  continued  the 
old  attorney,  looking  affectionately  at 
his  son,  **  would  not  have  his  hcal^ 
if  he  did  not  keep  business  out  of  his 
father's  office.  I  might  have  made 
;^6,ooo  or  j£8,ooo  out  of  the  Ewns' 
succession  business,  but  he  slopped  it 
And  now  he  is  doing  his  best  to  put  an 
end  to  the  best  breach  of  promise 
case  I  have  seen  for  years." 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  marry  the 
girl. "  said  Sir  Jasper.  "  I  can't  live 
long,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  don't  want 
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to«  She  is  a  fool  and  I  don't  like 
her ;  but  if  her  being  my  nominal 
wife,  vfith  a  large  seUlement,  would 
get  her  out  of  the  hands  of  that 
woman,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  do  so.  She 
would  expand  and  develop  into 
something^  better  and  nobler  if  she 
was  rich  and  free;  and  she  is  good- 
looking^,  and  good-natured." 

But  the  Somes'  would  not  hear  of 
that  for  a  moment,  and  hoisted  up 
the  poor  little  anatomy  to  sign  his 
leases.  Somes,  the  elder,  suggesting 
to  him  that  one  way  out  of  the  busi- 
ness would  be  to  marry  the  mother, 
which  made  Sir  Jasper  laugh  till  all 
his  bones  ached  worse  than  usual. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "seriously, 
between  us  all,  is  it  not  shameful 
and  ghastly  beyond  measure,  for  that 
woman  to  propose  to  sell  her  daughter 
to  such  an  awful  object  as  myself?" 

"  Shameful !"  said  young  Somes» 
sitting  down  suddenly  beside  him, 
putting  his  arm  round  his  neck,  and 
stroking  his  hair.  «  Yet,  if  women 
were  all  they  pretended  to  be,  I  can 
conceive  of  a  certain  kind  of  woman 
being  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  as 
Jasper  Meredith's  wife." 

"Ah  1"  said  Sir  Jasper  Meredith, 
with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  catch  in  his 
breath ;  "  I  would  make  a  good 
woman  so  happy. " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  elder  Somes  was  seized  with  an 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  required  him  to  blow  his  nose, 
but  he  was  quite  up  to  the  occasion. 
"Ah  r*  he  said,  "you  have  lost  a  good 
Aance,  Sir  Jasper.  There  is  a  lady 
riding  up  the  avenue  now  who  would 
have  had  you  if  you  had  thrown  into 
her  settlements  the  pasture  on  Lawley 
hilL  Miss  Evans.  But  you  are  out  of 
the  market  there,  sir;  here  is  the  late 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  our  new  Rector, 
your  old  master,  riding  with  her.  She 
Kems  to  be  blowing  him  up,  which 


with  her  means  a  dangerous  degree 
of  affection.  When  sks  gets  cool  to 
you,  you  may  always  know  that  you 
are  on  her  bad  books." 

"Lift  me  up  and  let  me  see  them," 
said  Sir  Jasper,  eagerly.  "I  wish  she 
had  come  when  Mrs.  Maynard  was 
here.    What  fun  it  would  have  been." 

"  We  shall  oblige  her,  before  you 
are  out  of  this  scrape,"  said  young 
Somes.     "  Here  she  comes." 

In  front  of  the  terr^e  m  Lawley 
there  was  an  iron  gate,  and  as  no 
servant  happened  to  be  looking  out 
of  the  window  at  that  moment,  none 
of  the  men  went  down  to  open  it 

Our  three  friends  who  were  look- 
ing K>ut  of  window  were  considerably 
amused.  The  Dean  (as  we  will  still 
call  him)  came  forward  to  open  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  Aunt  Eleanor 
waved  him  back,  saying  that  she 
made  a  point  of  opening  gates  for 
herself,  which,  in  a  way,  she  did.  She 
was  on  the  cob  which  during  seven 
years  had  never  allowed  her  to  open 
one  single  gate  from  his  back,  but 
she  recommenced  the  seven  years'  war 
without  one  moment's  hesitation.  The 
iron  gate  was  Silesia  and  she  was 
Marie  Ther&se  :  she  went  into  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  and  hooked  at  the 
latch  with  the  hooked  end  of  her 
riding  whip.  As  soon  as  she  had  got 
tight  hold  of  it,  the  cob  (representing 
let  us  say  the  King  of  Prussia,) 
backed  across  the  grass  to  the  left, 
(into  Saxony  shall  we  say?)  and  it 
became  evident  that  she  must  eithet 
be  pulled  off  her  horse,  or  let  go  hei 
whip.  She  did  the  latter  alternative, 
and  as  usual,  dismounted,  opened  the 
gate  and  led  her  cob  through. 

But  the  gate  went  to  right  against 
the  nose  of  the  Dean's  horse  (who 
may  be  said  with  somewhat  singula! 
felicity  to  have  represented  the  nation 
of  France,  so  admirably  represented 
in  all  its  aspirations,  as  it  turned  out 
a  few  years  after,  by  Ix)uis  XV.) 
However,  the  Dean's  cob^  being  an 
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ecclesiastical  cob»  used  to  the  buffet- 
ings  of  this  wicked  world,  took  no 
exception  to  having  three  hundred- 
weight of  iron  sent  slam  against  his 
nose,  and  allowed  the  Dean  to  open 
the  gate.  In  a  very  short  time  Miss 
Evans  and  the  Dean  were  shown  into 
Sir  Jasper  Meredith's  library. 

••How  d'ye  do,  Jasper?"  she 
said.  "My  dear  child,  you  don't 
look  a  bit  better  for  your  Nile  trip. 
You  look  as  if  you  had  been  hadf 
swallowed  by  a  crocodile.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  shall  have  to  do  with  you, 
young  man.  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
over  to  Pulverbatch  and  nurse  you  up. 
I  shall  also  have  to  look  after  your 
property  for  you,  if  you  go  on  trust- 
ing to  the  advice  of  these  two  Somes; 
they  will  fob  you  to  that  extent  that  you 
will  die  a  miserable  outlawed  old  exile 
at  Boulogne.     How  are  you  two  ?" 

They  said  smiling  that  they  were 
quite  well. 

"That's  a  comfort,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.  ••!  am  glad  that  some  good 
tijeople  are  flourishing,  you  never  come 
eear  me.  If  I  was  the  dirt  under 
your  feet  you  couldn't  treat  me  worse 
than  you  do.  Why  you,  Somes  the 
elder,  you  are  as  old  as  I  am." 

••I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandfather,  Miss  Evans,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  That  only  makes  it  worse,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor.  "You,  old  Somes, 
respected  and  loved  in  the  valley  so 
many  years  :  the  father  of  the  valley, 
the  healer  of  dissensions  when  you 
might  make  money  by  them  ;  a  man 
I  have  known  all  my  life,  never  come 
near  me  now.  Don't  you  know 
that  when  there  is  not  welcome  for 
you  at  Pulverbatch,  I  wish  that  Pul- 
verbatch may  come  down  and  crush 
me.  As  for  you,  young  sir,  I  don't 
understand  you.  You  have  let  your 
whiskers  grow  long,  and  turned  bar- 
rister. However,  you  come  of  a  good 
stock,  and  we  will  try  to  hope  for  the  best 

The  Dean  remarked  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  what  on  earth  Mr. 


Somes'  whiskers  had  to  do  with  the 
argument  in  hand ;  and  that  the  talk- 
ing of  sheer  nonsense  "was  like  the 
letting  out  of  waters." 

Aunt  Eleanor  stopped  directly, 
with  a  glance  at  him.  His  pertinent 
caustic  impertinence  (impertinence  in 
t';e  second  intention  he  chose  to  call 
).)  had  pulled  her  up  in  her  most  fan- 
tastic moods  more  than  once  since 
they  had  been  together.  She  instant- 
ly ranged  into  a  subject  which  she 
conceived  foreign  to  him. 

"I  came  here  on  a  rather  unpleas- 
ant errand  to-day,  Jasper,"  she  said. 
••  Your  bailiff  offered  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  fluke  kidney 
potatoes^  and  one  half  of  them  are 
York  regents." 

••  I'll  hang  him  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," said  Sir  Jasper. 

"Thanks  very  much,"  said  Aunt 
Eleanor.  ••  I  will  ride  over  and  see 
the  execution.  Send  over  the  fresh 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to- 
night, and  I  will  not  prosecute  you 
for  swindling.  As  a  matter  of  course 
I  am  lettiffg  you  down  easy,  and  shall 
pay  you  nothing.  Now,  Rector,  if 
you  will  get  my  horse  I  will  go." 

The  Dean  and  she  rode  away,  and 
the  three  looked  at  them  out  of  win- 
dow. 

••Why  did  she  come  here  ?*  said 
old  Somes. 

••  She  had  something  to  say  to  Sir 
Jasper  which  she  wouldn't  say  before 
us»"  said  young  Somes. 

•'I  wonder  what  it  was  ?"  said  old 
Somes. 

•«I  don't,"  said  young  Somes.  "It 
is  about  Maynard  and  his  wife  and 
young  John  Mordaunt  That  old 
woman  Maynard  ought  to  be  put  a 
stop  to.  She  has  been  making  mis- 
chief there,  to  keep  a  hold  in  the 
house.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  per- 
sistent evil  as  that  old  woman  ex- 
hibits. Evil  speaking,  lying,  and 
slandering.  There  is  no  good  about 
her  at  all." 

They  stood  watching  Aunt  Eleanor 
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down  the  avenue  beside  the  late  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

"Will  those  two  make  a  match  of 
it  ?"  remarked  old  Somes. 

"You  are  a  better  judge  than  I/* 
said  young  Somes.  "  They  are  very 
old,  but  I  don't  see  why  they  should 
not" 

"They  quarrel  a  deal,"  said  old 
Somes. 

"No,  father,  they  don't.  She  is 
dead  afraid  of  him.  He  lets  her  talk 
her  nonsense  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  he  drops  in  and  shuts  her  up. 
She  has  met  her  master." 

"That,"  said  Sir  Jasper  moving 
himself,  "  is  very  singular.  The 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  man  of  the 
cloister,  of  the  lecture  room,  of  the 
common  room.  He  can  know  no* 
thing  of  women." 

"He  has  been  used  to  manage 
boys  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  how- 
ever," replied  young  Somes,  "and 
they  are  pretty  much  like  average  wo* 
men." 

"  But  Miss  Evans  is  not  an  average 
woman."  said  Sir  Jasper,     «*She  is 


wiser  than  most  men.  Wiser  than  the 
Dean  in  the  ways  of  the  world." 

"Possibly,"  said  young  Somes. 
"But  then,  don't  you  see,  the  Dean 
has  learnt  logic  and  she  hasn't.  So 
he  can  leave  her  to  make  a  fool 
of  herself  and  then  pick  her  up  sharp 
and  sudden,  and  that  so  to  speak 
flabbergasts  her.  Besides  he  is  a 
strong  man  on  all  points.  He  is 
master :  and  if  she  marries  him,  she 
will  find  it  out  He  will  be  master. 
Tongue  is  not  strength.  See  what  a 
fool  that  woman  makes  of  herself 
about  young  Eddy  Evans.  And 
then  again,  see  what  a  fool  she  makes 
of  herself  about  Ethel  Mordaunt  If 
Miss  Mordaunt  were  to  cry  for  any- 
thing to-morrow,  she  would  sell  a 
hundred  acres  to  give  it  to  her.  That 
woman  is  not  a  strong  woman*  her 
heart  is  too  good." 

"Is  Mrs.  Maynard  a  *  strong*  wo- 
man ?"  asked  Sir  Jasper,  laughing. 
"I  mean  stronger  than  Miss  Evans." 

"The  Maynard  has  the  most 
brains.  But  she  is  a  coward  and  a 
liar,"  replied  young  Somes. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SO  Allan  spent  the  two  months 
with  Ethel.  Mrs.  Maynard 
i^^'^wing  more  and  more  certain  every 
day  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  and  Allan  getting  more 
and  more  certain  that  he  was  not 

I  doubt  whether  a  man  of  good 
disposition  and  high  character  like 
Allan  Gray,  is  very  unhappy  under  a 
hopeless  passion.  Men  with  a  craze 
in  their  brain  will  go  as  far  as  to 
hang  themselves,  but  in  those  cases 
I  doubt  the  man's  being  in  love  at 
all  in  the  sense  I  speak  of.  Such 
admiration  is  more  phys'k:al  than 
mental,  I  suspect.  I  have  heard  of 
more  than  one  Colonel  Dobbin. 

Allan  had  never  been  on  such  good 
terms  with  a  highly  educated,  high- 
spirited  lady  before,  and  he  found  it, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  extremely 
charming.  Thrown  together  more 
and  more,  by  Mrs.  Maynard's  plot- 
ting, and  their  growing  liking  for 
one  another,  they  became  very  fast 
friends,  and  very  confidential  indeed, 
save  on  two  points ;  Ethel  seldom 
named  Roland,  and  Allan  never  for 
an  instant,  by  word  or  look  let  Ethel 
think  that  he  admired  her. 

Miss  Evans'  dislike  for  this  young 
man  was  so  well  known  to  Ethel, 
that  she  scarcely  ever  mentioned  his 
name.  And  consequently  their  in- 
timacy was  quite  unknown. 

Ethel  talked  much  with  him  about 
his  plan  of  going  to  India.  He  was 
connected  it  seemed,  with  some  mis- 
sionary society,  whose  speciality  was 
India — I  believe  a  German  Society. 


He  had  offered  to  go  out  and  see 
how  they  were  doing,  but  he  did  not 
conceal  from  her  that  now  it  was  d^ 
finitively  allowed,  and  he  had  scttkd 
in  his  mind  that  Eddy  was  his  brother, 
he  had  felt  an  absolute  craving  to  see 
more  of  him.  He  told  her  ibathe 
never  could  conceive  what  attracted 
him  so  much  towards  that  ytHtng 
man. 

'*You  had  not  the  same  fediss 
towards  his  brother,  had  you  ?"  said 
Ethel. 

He  was  thoughtful  for  a  time. 
•'  Why,  na  I  cannot  say  that  I  iiad. 
I  cannot  tell  in  the  least  degree  why. 
He  is,  I  believe,  everything  whicb  is 
noble,  but  he  is  so  very— I  don't 
know — handsome,  elegant,  accom- 
plished, successful." 

**  Are  those  faults  ?" 

"  They  jar  upon  me.  It  is  a  fault 
in  my  nature  I  know,  but  they  do  jar 
upon  me.  It  w  painful  for  a  man  of 
somewhat  high  aspirations  to  fed  his 
inferiority.  Just  think  too  how  my 
brother  Roland  is  employed  It  « 
terrible  to  think  of  talents  and  gifts 
so  wasted." 

"  Civilizing  India.  Stopping  Set- 
tee and  other  abominations ;  training 
himself  to  be  a  governor  of  men,  a 
satrap  of  the  greatest  power  on  earth: 
defending  the  outposts  of  advancing 
railways  and  canals,  making  tanks 
and  other  low  dirty  work  of  the  Itind. 
Yes,  miserable  work  indeed." 

This  was  rather  sharp,  but  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it  ^^ 
all  said  and  done.  One  of  the  finest 
things  done  in  the  Indian  mutiny; 
was   that    fight    which   Mr.  G.  0. 
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Trevelyan  tells  us  of.     On  a  railway 
embankment, 

Ethel   having  got  her  advantage, 
pursued  it  for  her  own  low  ends.* 
"Dear   Mr.    Evans,"   she  said,    "I 
vrant  to  ask  one  thing  of  you  as  a 
very  great  favour." 

"Anything  in  reason,  Miss  Mor* 
daunt." 

"Don't  on  any  account  use  your 
influence  to  induce  Edward  to  leave 
the  aimy.  It  would  give  fatal  ofifence 
to  every  one." 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  doing  such  a 
thing  for  an-  instant,"  said  Allan. 
"  Many  godly  men  have  carried  arms 
before  now." 

Ethel  ran  over  a  few,  beginning 
with  the  Centurion,  and  ending  with 
Cromwell,  and  then  pursuing  her 
advantage,  got  him  to  promise  that 
he  would  be  gentle  and  friendly  with 
all  three,  and  not  obtrude  his  opinions 
on  them  too  strongly.  On  behalf 
of  her  brother,  she  made  a  special 
appeal. 

*•  If  you  knew  what  a  noble  crea- 
ture he  was,"  she  said,  "  you  would 
love  him  as  I  do :  you  will  not  suit 
one  another,  I  fear.  But,  dear  Mr. 
Evans,  for  my  sake  be  kind  and 
gentle  to  him  ;  he  is  wild  and  fan- 
tastic, but  try  to  bear  with  that; 
and  above  all,  do  not  interfere  in 
his  friendship  with  Eddy;  it  is  the 
thing  which  keeps  him  from  evil 
more  than  any  other.  I  pray  you, 
as  the  last  prayer  I  shall  make  you, 
not  to  come  between  those  two." 

Allan  said  not  one  word,  but  he 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it ;  one  of 
the  deepest  and  best  kept  vows  ever 
registered,  was  sworn  by  Allan  Evans 
at  that  instant 

Not  another  word  was  said  between 
thenu  Ethel  tried  to  speak,  but 
broke  down,  and  he  went  away,  for 
it  was  to  be  their  last  meeting.  And 
he  went  at  noon  the  next  day. 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall, 
Mrs.  Maynard  slipped  out,  and  said, 
"You   look  low;   you   have  surely 


not  been  asking  a  question  and  had 
a  refusal.     Surely — ^" 

••  No,"  said  Allan. 

"Give  my  love  to  Roland,"  she 
said,  "and  tell  him  that  his  love  is 
true  and  constant" 

"Who  is  his  true  love?"  said 
Allan. 

"Did  not  you  know  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Ethel  Mor- 
daunt  and  that  she  worships  the 
ground  he  treads  on?  Good-bye. 
Dear  me.     Good-bye." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Allan  having  long  known  that  it 
was  not  himself,  was  not  very  terribly 
put  out  of  the  way  when  he  found 
who  it  was;  never  having  had  a 
thought  for  himself,  but  having  merely 
fallen  in  love  haphazard,  he  could 
not  in  the  least  degree  see  why  he, 
so  utterly  unsuited  for  her,  should 
take  her  from  Roland,  who  seemed 
to  him  exactly  suited  for  her.  But 
he  was  desperately  in  love  with  her 
nevertheless. 

He  was  to  go  from  Shrewsbury  by 
the  twelve  o'clock  train,  and  he  had 
got  a  cart  to  take  his  luggage  for 
him,  and  would  himself  walk.  He 
was  on  the  road,  with  Caradoc,  Law- 
ley,  and  Longftiynd  getting  dim  behind 
him,  when  he  was  aware  of  a  young 
lady  scouring  swiftly  on  horseback 
across  a  grass  field  towards  him. 
This  young  lady  looked  for  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  (there  was  one,  it  being 
off  Aunt  Eleanor's  farm),  but  she  did 
not  see  it,  and  leaning  back,  topped 
her  horse  across  it  on  to  the  footpath, 
about  forty  yards  before  him.  Then 
she  dismounted  and  waited  for  him, 
and  when  he  came  up,  she  said,  "  I 
have  caught  you." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once 
more,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  he  said,  "so 
very,  very  glad.  You  are  the  last 
made  of  all  my  friends,  and  really  I 
think  the  dearest" 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  that     I  was  in 
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hopes  you  would  like  me.  See  here 
— see  how  I  am  going  to  trust  you," 
and  ^he  looped  up  her  habit  under 
her  arm  and  walked  beside  him, 
leading  her  horse. 

'*  I  want  you  to  give  this  letter  into 
my  brother  Jim's  own  hand.  It  is 
heavy  you  see,"  she  added,  looking 
at  him.  "There  is  another  letter 
inside.  You  will  give  it  him  safe, 
will  you  not?" 

"Through  fire  and  water.  Through 
hell  and  beyond,"  was  the  singular, 
quiet  reply. 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  are  you  say- 
ing?" said  Ethel,  startled. 

*'  I  beg  pardon.  I  mope  too  much 
I  doubt,  and  forget  the  value  of 
words.  Those  words  had  meaning 
to  me." 

Ethel  said  good-bye !  and  he  said 
good-bye.  And  taking  the  letter, 
walked  away  down  the  bright  white 
road,  leaving  Ethel  standing  on  the 
path  holding  her  horse,  and  looking 
after  him. 

He  turned  once  and  looked  back, 
waving  his  hand.  She  stood  there 
still  like  a  statue,  and  waved  her 
hand  to  him;  then  a  turn  in  the 
road  hid  him  from  her,  and  he  was 
gone. 

This  happened  to  be  a  difficult 
day  with  Aunt  Eleanor.  She  was 
making  up  her  accounts,  which  always 
exasperated  her,  and  the  Dean  had 
i^ot  come,  as  he  said  he  would.  The 
figures  refused  point-blank  to  add  up, 
or  multiply,  or  do  anything  else  ;  ex- 
cept exhibit  new  properties  in  num- 
bers utterly  unknown  to  those  effete 
Sciolists  at  Cambridge  She  was 
very  cross,  and  had  inked  her  nose. 
She  had  foolishly  sold  her  mangold, 
tempted  by  very  high  prices  that 
year,  but  the  season  had  been  so  bad 
that  prices  had  risen,  and  she  had 
had  to  buy  for  her  own  beasts  at  a 
loss.  Meanwhile,  the  original  man 
who  bought  the  mangold  had  never 
paid  her.  And  she  wanted  her  money 
without  selling  out  of  the  funds,  for 


every  sixpence  she  made,  not  sent  to 
Eddy,  was  bought  in  at  any  price. 
She  wanted  that  sixty-eight  pounds 
because  she  had  got  it  into  her  head 
—goodness  knows  how — that  Eddy 
ought  to  give  Jim's  friend  the  Nawab 
a  present  of  jewellery,  (he  could  bare 
fitted  out  Mr.  Harry  Emmanod). 
"Those  heathens  love  that  Idnd  of 
thing,"  was  all  the  explanation  she 
chose  to  give  to  the  Dean. 

She  was  looking  out  of  window 
with  an  inky  nose,  when  she  saw 
Ethel  come  up  to  the  door  leading 
her  horse  by  the  bridle.  She  rang 
the  bell  three  times  for  her  groom, 
and  ran  to  the  door  herselL 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?  has 
he  been  down  with  you?  Are  pi 
hurt?" 

"No»"  she  said,  "but  I  did  not 
think  of  getting  on  him.  I  qnite 
forgot  him."  And  she  followed  Aunt 
Eleanor  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
casting  herself  down  on  the  sofa,  hid 
her  face. 

Aunt  Eleanor  went  on  with  her 
accounts  with  a  scared  face.  Two 
and  two  had  persistently  made  five 
before,  but  now  they  made  x  +  5**- 
There  was  an  unknown  quantity  in 
the  room  cerUinly.  Ethel  looked  oW 
and  harried;  she  looked  pale,  wan. 
wild,  and — come,  out  with  the  wonl 
— fierce.  She  looked  like  her  brofte" 
Jim  at  his  worst ;  and  \i  ever  sheer 
absolute  terror  was  in  the  heart  of 
an  honest,  brave  old  woman,  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  Aunt  Eleanor  at  that 
time. 

"  Ethel !" 

"Leave  me  alone  I  Leave  w 
alone!" 

«•  But  Ethel  dear  !  *• 

"Why  do  I  not  die  ?  Why  did  God 
gift  me  with  this  splendid  beauty,  of 
which  I  am  so  perfectly  consdoa^ 
that  I  might  only  work  misery  ?  Let 
me  alone." 

There  was  a  very  short  pause,  after 
which  Aunt  Eleanor  rose,  and,  in  a 
loud  voice,  said-— 
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**  Ethel,  you  must  speak.  If  you 
and  I  lived  alone  together,  we  should 
madden  one  another  with  our  reti- 
cence. We  have  both  the  same  hor- 
rible habit  In  Heaven's  name,  g^rl, 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  I  will 
confess  my  sin  to  you,  and  you  shall 
make  me  kiss  the  floor  for  it" 

'*  I  have  no  charge  against  jrou, 
Miss  Evans,**  said  Ethel.  '*  You  have 
always  been  my  best  and  most  dearly 
loved  friend.  My  story  is  soon  told. 
I  have  won  the  heart  of  a  noble  man, 
and  I  have  broken  his." 
••Whose?" 
••  Allan  Evans's." 

••Has  he  spoken  to  you?"  said 
Miss  Evans,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

•'  No  ;  he  is  too  leal,  too  loyal,  too 
noble,  too  gallant  for  that,''  replied 
Ethel.     "  He.  was  gentleman  enough 
to  see  that  I  gave  him  no  reason  to 
speak  to  me ;  but  when  he  left  me  this 
morning,  I  saw  it  all." 
"  How  did  you  see  it  ?  " 
•*  By  an  expression  in  his  face,  only 
for  one   instant      You^    with    your 
beauty,  must  have  seen  that  more  than 
once  ;  and  an  expression  in  his  mouth 
so  unlike  his  usual  religiousness  that 
I  rebuked  him  for  it*' 

"  Go  on,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
Ethel  sat  up,  pale  and  wild,  on  the 
sofa. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything.  Don't 
desert  me.  I  know  that  Roland  loves 
me;  but  he  has  not  written  to  me 
anything  more  than  formalities.  He 
thinks  that  his  change  from  elder  to 
younger  son  should  make  a  difference. 
And  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  containing 
a  great  deal  more  than  mere  formali- 
ties. And  I  gave  it  to  Allan  Evans  to 
take  to  him.  And  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  Allan  looked  me  in  the 
face,  and  showed  me  that  he  knew  for 
whom  the  letter  was.  But  he  will  de- 
liver it.  If  all  the  banded  fiends 
which  you  make  me  read  about  in 
Milton,  were  to  oppose  him,  he  would 
carry  that  letter  safe  through.  He 
promised  in  words  strange  to  him." 


••  What  were  his  words  ?  " 

••  I  cannot  repeat  them." 

•*  Will  you  write  them  down  ?  " 

••  I  dare  do  as  much  as  that  for 
you  ;  but  you  must  leave  me  alone 
afterwards." 

Aunt  Eleanor  took  the  sheet  of 
note-paper  which  Ethel  gave  her,  and 
read — 

"  Through  fire  and  water ;  through 
hell,  and  beyond  it" 

She  was  very  serious  and  deeply 
grieved.  She  never  thought  it  would 
have  gone  as  far  as  this.  She  said  to 
Ethel— 

••See  here,  my  dear,  comfortable 
and  quiet.  I  am  going  out  on  the 
farm." 

Now  this  was  a  statement  which, 
had  it  been  uttered  by  Mr^.  Maynard, 
Aunt  Eleanor  would  have  called 
•*  another  of  them,"  meaning  another 
outrageous  story;  for  she  was  not 
going  on  the  farm  at  all,  but  just  rode 
over  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  Rector. 

He  merely  nodded  his  head  until 
he  came  to  the  fact  that  she  had  in- 
troduced Allan  and  Ethel  to  one  an- 
other, with  a  distinct  view  of  plaguing 
Allan.  Then  he  rose  and  gave  it  to 
her. 

"You  must  have  been  out  of  your 
mind.  That  is  one  of  the  wickedest 
things  I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life. 
You  ought  to  be  entirely  and  utterly 
ashamed  of  yourself.  If  a  man  were 
to  do  such  a  thing,  he  would  be  chased 
from  society." 

••  I  have  confessed  my  sin." 

••What  is  the  use  of  confessing 
your  particular  sin,  after  doing  your 
best  to  ruin  two  lives,  and  having 
succeeded  in  ruining  one  ?  Why  did 
you  do  so?" 

•'  It  pleased  me,"  said  Aunt  Elea- 
nor,  sulkily. 

"Yes;  I  have  pricked  your  con- 
science too  deep,  and  you  retire  on 
your  womanhood.  Go  home  and  look 
after  that  girl ;  the  boy  is  past  look- 
ing after." 
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The  agricultural  labourers  said  that 
«'  the  new  Rector  were  ^courtin'  Miss 
£vaii%  and  they  would  soon  make  a 
match  of  it" 

Squire  Mordaunt  said  that  "the 
new  Rector  and  old  Eleanor  had  had 
such  a  violent  squabble,  that  he  ex- 
pected the  announcement  of  their 
wedding  would  come  off  in  a  fort- 
night 

The  Rajah  of  Bethoorsaid,  *  Curse 
the  young  fools  !  They  never  sleep. 
But,  sleep  or  wake,  I  am  a  match  for 
them.  I  will  have  the  two  Evanses 
and  that  Mordaunt" 

And  our  Nawab  said,  "  He  has  no 
real  claim  against  you  ;  he  was  but 
an  adopted  Mameluke.  Jim,  my 
dear,  why  did  you  prevent  my  cutting 
his  throat  when  I  had  the  chance  ? 
Never  mind,  child,  we  will  have  a 
fight  together  before  we  die." 

And  the  dean  wrote  a  sixty-guinea 
article  in  the  great  half-yearly  review, 
giving  a  history  of  the  settlement  of 
India  by  the  English,  and  wound  up 
by  pointing  out  that  in  the  remotest 
end  of  furthest  contingencies,  it  was 
possible  that  the  conquered  race 
might  attempt  to  assert  their  supe- 
riority. 

And  keen-eyed  little  Eddy  noted 
all  things.  And  one  night,  there 
being  many  native  attendants  about, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  raise  his 
brother's  mosquito  curtains,  and  slip 
into  bed  beside  Roland.  And  Roland 
heard  many  things,  in  a  night's  whis- 
pering, which  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore, gotten  from  the  Nawab  to  Jim, 
and  from  Jim  to  Eddy. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

The  arrival  of  our  young  friend, 
Edward,  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence at  the  station  at  Belpore.  Ro- 
land's men  had  seen  him  at  Chatham, 
and  he  was  welcomed  by  them  as  a 
great  accession.  Add  to  this,  that 
everything  was  perfectly  quiet  again. 
There  had  been  dreadful  jangling  at 


one  time  among  the  native  troops 
about  the  cartridges,  but  ColoodCor- 
dery  had  got  together  the  havildais 
of  the  free  native  regiments,  both 
Mussulman  and  Brahmin,  and  had 
had  a  great  talk  with  them.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  that  he  was  i^ 
in  conmiand,  and  that  this  vas  & 
tirely  an  unofficial  meeting.  He  wookl 
give  them  his  word  of  honoar,  as  aa 
English  gentleman,  that  there  was  no- 
thing worse  than  bces'-wax  on  the 
cartridges,  and  that  the  idea  that  the 
English  wished  to  insult  the  Mussol- 
mans,  and  degrade  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmins,  by  making  them  bite  cart- 
ridges greased  with  pork  fat,  or  beef 
fat,  was  the  wildest  moonshine  viia^ 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man. 
The  Brigadier  Sahib  had  told  than 
so,  but  they  would  not  believe  him. 
He  appealed  to  all  our  former  policy 
in  India,  and  begged  them  nd  to 
make  fools  of  themselves. 

When  Colonel  Cordcry  had  done 
speaking,  a  tall  man,  who  had  been 
leaning  over  his  chair  as  he  sat,  began 
to  speak.     It  was  the  Nawab. 

••  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "Am I 
a  high-class  Brahmin?  Hare  I  is 
any  way  ever  broken  my  caste?" 

There  were  salaams,  and  a  mi* 
versal  murmur  of  assent  and  admira- 
tion from  the  havildars,  for  oor 
Nawab  was  known  not  only  for  his 
strict  religion,  but  also  for  his  wsl 
charity  and  good>nature.* 

•  Of  course  my  readers  will  see  that  the 
relations  between  the  Nawab  of  Belpore 
and  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor  are  a  dimsbatkiv 
of  those  between  the  Nawab  of  Cawnport 
and  the  would-be  Jaghiie  of  Bhithoor,  wlio 
lives  in  men's  mouths  as  Nana  SahiV- 
verily  his  deeds  live  after  him.  To  refash 
some  memories,  allow  me  to  mention  thj^ 
even  after  the  rejection  of  his  daim  to  ttc 
Rajahship  by  the  British  Gowmment,  he 
still  retained  the  money  left  by  Bajec  ^ 
amounting  to  above  four  milfms  sitrli^'  » 
He  had  no  claim  to  the  title.  He  was  an 
adopted  son  of  the  Pishwa— a  Mamdaw 
Belpore  is  situated  at  the  jiaiclion  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges,  dose  to  the  asaa| 
Mogul  capital  of  Caiaconim.  ^  »  f  £ 
noticed  that  Gibbon  spells  the  name  of  tins 
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«•  Here  is  one  of  those  very  cart- 
ridges. Look  at  me.  I  believe  as 
you  do :  is  there  one  who  dares  say  I 
do  not?"  and  he  put  the  cartridge  in 
his  mouth. 

It  seems  to  us  now  a  slight  act 
It  was  a  very  important  one,  however. 
The  Mussulmans  thought  they  were 
being  insulted,  .and  the  Brahmins 
thought  that  they  were  incurring  ever- 
lasting damnation,  by  biting  these 
cartridges.  Here  was  a  well-known 
Brahmin  staking,  as  the  Brahmins 
thought,  his  soul  by  biting  one.  They 
vrere  satisfied  for  the  time. 

Was  it  midsummer  madness  ?  Un- 
doubtedly so.  But  have  not  nations 
more  often  maddened  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  religion  than  on  any 
other?  Sheer  folly!  Why,  no.  A 
nation,  or  a  portion  of  a  people, 
who  will  fight  for  their  faith,  says 
in  effect,  *'we  believe  in  a  future 
state,  under  conditions,  and  our  life 
here  is  not  half  so  valuable  as  our  life 
there.  Consequently,  we  prefer  to  die, 
sooner  than  forego  certain  conditions^ 
which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the 
life  everlasting."  Jews  have  said  so; 
witness  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego.  Papists  have  said  so; 
witnesses  Capuchins  and  Jesuits,  innu- 
merable. Anglicans  have  said  so; 
witness  the  little  cross,  on  the  pave- 
ment before  Balliol  College,  where 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
burnt  Ultra  Protestants  have  said 
so ;  what  Claverhouse  saw  and  heard 
when  he  came  crushing  through  the 
heather  under  Wardlaw  will  tell  you 
that  Yet  a  people,  a  section  of 
which  will  not  die   for  their  faith, 

last-mentioned  dty  with  a  C,  bat  most  later 
authorities  with  a  K.  Why?  While  we 
are  at  useful  infonnatioiiy  it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  the  old  King  of  Delhi,  whom  Dr. 
Kussell  saw  bdng  sick  into  a  brass  basin, 
and  who  told  the  doctor  the  thundering  lie 
that  he  had  filled  eleven  others  of  the  same 
size  that  morning,  was  the  descendant  of 
that  most  noble  gentleman,  Kublai  Khan, 
the  friend  of  the  PolL  I  wish  Marco  Polo 
could  have  seen  him. 


are  but  dead  dogs,  and  should  die  as 
such. 

It  is  a  matter  very  dim  and  very 
hard  to  get  at  this  feeling  of  the 
Brahmins  towards  us.  Liars  were 
abroad,  like  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor, 
who  told  them  that  these  cartridges 
were  purposely  invented  to  make  them 
lose  caste  and  incur  damnation.  It 
was  a  lie,  an  outrageous  and  wicked 
lie,  but  they  believed  it.  Conceive 
any  man,  confessing  any  form  of 
Christianity,  being  asked  to  insult  the 
sacred  elements  to  save  his  life.  Yet 
it  came  to  that  with  them. 

I  find  none  like  my  Shakespeare. 
He  makes  Nym  (Nehmen,  the  man 
who  takes)  steal  everything  he  can 
lay  his  hands  upon,  until  at  last  he 
rises  to  the  summit  and  head  of  steal- 
ing, by  taking  what? — a  pyx.  He 
could  not  even  keep  his  hands  off 
that,  and  was  hung.  These  men  be- 
lieved, through  such  rascals  as  Nana 
Sahib,  that  we  had  stolen  their  pyx, 
and  they  desired  to  hang  us.  Now 
that  blood  is  cool,  one  dares  say  so 
much. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Nawab's  bit- 
ing the  cartridge  Mras  very  great  Such 
perfect  peace  and  harmony  was  re- 
stored that  all  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell,  until  Allan  Gray's — I  beg 
his  pardon,  Allan  Evans* — arrivat 
There  was  a  great  lull.  The  men 
were  reassured,  and  the  best  of  them 
contrasted  the  lives  of  the  Brigadier- 
Sahib  and  the  Nawab  with  that  of 
the  Rajah,  not  by  any  means  to  the 
Rajah's  advantage. 

The  Major,  extremely  Low  Church, 
continued  his  Bible  classes  and  his 
churches  among  the  Pariahs,  and 
those  whom  he  could  influence,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  and 
the  German-Lutheran  missionary 
worked  away  with  a  will.  The  Major 
told  the  Nawab,  the  Havildars,  the 
Subadhars,  the  Brigadier,  Colonel 
Cordery  of  her  Majesty's  army,  Jim 
Mordaunt  Eddy  Evans,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  in  fact  every  one 
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who  would  listen  to  him,  that  they 
were  all  in  a  fair  way  for  eternal  de< 
ttruction,  particularly  Eddy,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  church,  dropped  his 
sword  with  a  rattle,  and,  on  awaken* 
ing,  had  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voices 
«'  Right  half.face.     Man:h  1" 

Not  a  soul  minded  the  good  Major, 
his  denunciations  were  too  general, 
and  every  one  saw  that  he  was  doing 
good,  and  raising  the  tone  of  all. 
The  native  Hindoos  had  heard  what 
he  had  said  about  ca$U* 

"  Caste  1  Who  wanU  to  meddle 
with  their  caste?  I  want  them  to 
read  this  book;  there  is  no  loss  of 
caste  in  thai.  Let  any  touch  my 
caste.  Let  any  man  try  to  take  this 
Bible,  God's  own  book,  from  me. 
But  let  him  make  his  peace  with  his 
Maker  first,  or  his  wife  will  be  a 
widow." 

So  spoke  our  stout  old  Major,  and 
all  went  pleasantly,  for  Meerut  was 
not  as  yet,  nor  had  Allan  come  to  the 
confusion  of  counsel. 

But  there  was  a  great  change  now 
in  the  pleasant  little  garrison.  Lord 
Canning  sent .  orders  for  the  whole  of 
the  20 1st  to  be  withdrawn  from  Bel- 
pore  except  one  company,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry  to  be  withdrawn 
except  one  troop.  On  which  Colonel 
Cordery,  Brigadier  Sahibs  and  the 
Major  had  a  consultation. 

The  Brigadier  was  not  by  any 
means  what  Colonel  Cordery  con- 
sidered a  wise  man  ;  but  he  found 
himself  surprised  on  this  occasion,  as 
most  men  do,  who  fancy  that  silent 
men  are  necessarily  fools. 

*'  We  are  to  leave  a  company  and 
a  troops '*  said  the  Colonel.  "  Which 
shall  we  leave  ?  there  is  no  roster. 
You  can  do  exactly  as  you  lik^  you 
know." 

<*  Lord  bless  you,"  said  the  Briga- 
dier, «'  as  if  there  was  any  hesitation. 
Leave  the  young  uns." 

"Which  young  ones?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  Why  iki  three.     Leave  Roland 


Evans,  for  that  fellow  has  a  prime 
minister's  head  on  his  shoulders. 
Leave  James  Mordaunt  (they  are  in 
the  same  troop),  for  he  is  a  tom-cat  1 
that  fellow ;  and  we  shall  want  tom- 
cats in  what  is  coming,  as  you  know 
as  well  as  I,  old  man.  And  leave 
little  Evans,  for  he  is  a  little  deril; 
leave  his  company." 

"  You  are  master  here,'*  s^d 
Colonel  Cordery,  "  but  come,  I  ncfer 
gave  you  credit  for  such  sagacity." 

Said  the  Major  suddenly,  "A  man 
who  has  made  so  many  messes  of  it 
as  Brigadier  Hancock  is  the  Tciy 
man  I  could  trust" 

"  Now  don't  begin  chaflF,  you  tua" 
said  the  Brigadier,  "  I  know  ym 
can  beat  me  at  that ;  I  ain't  clerer." 

"You  are  wise^''  said  the  Major. 

"Thanks,  old  Truepenny.  Bat 
look  here.  How  could  we  do  belter 
than  leave  these  three  boys  here? 
They  are  only  lieutenant,  comet,  and 
ensign,  but  look  at  them.  Could  ve 
do  better?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Colonel 

"Look,"  said  the  Brigadier,  "at 
what  would  come  in  case  of  a  row 
royal  (which  is  coming).  Why  the 
Nawab  can't  exist  without  Jim  Mor- 
daunt,  and  Roland  Evans  and  Ed- 
ward manage  Jim  Mordaunt,  and  Jim 
Mordaunt  can  manage  the  Nawab. 
Bless  you,  politically  speaking;  it  is 
the  very  best  thing  we  could  do." 

"  You  know  India,  old  man,"  said 
Colonel  Cordery. 

"Should  do,"  said  the  Brigadier. 
"  I  have  wasted  the  best  part  of  my 
life  here." 

"  Not  wasted,"  said  the  Major. 

"  You  mean  that  I  have  earned  a 
good  pension,  and  shall  be  able  to 
live  at  Cheltenham.  That  is  wasting 
your  life,  is  it  not  ?  But  if  it  is  any 
satisfaction  to  you,  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  am  not  going  to  live  at  Cheltenham 
.among  broken-down  collectors.  1 
am  going  to  see  my  time  out  here ; 
and  Lord  help  Rajah  or  Nawab  who 
meddles  with  me.     I  would  like  to 
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C^o  to  England  and  see  cowslips  and 
trout,  but  I  don't  see  Cheltenham. 
Vou  mind  what  I  say,  and  keep  those 
three  boys  here." 

So  there  were  no  Europeans  left 
sLt  Belpore,  except  one  company  of 
the  201st,  and  one  troop  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  in  which  Roland 
and  Jim  were.  The  troops  marched  off 
down  the  river,  by  the  patch  of  jungle 
where  Jim's  Moonshee  was  murdered  ; 
and  the  company  and  troop  marched 
ivith  them  to  that  point,  and  then 
halted. 

«« Good  bye,  you  two,  Evans  and 
Mordaunt,"  said  the  ColoneL 

•'Good  bye  for  ever,"  said  that 
dreadful  Major. 

-•  Remember  your  trust,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

•*  Remember  that  your  cause  is  the 
ri^ht  one,  and  that  God  will  back 
you,"  said  that  irrepressible  Major. 

And  so  they  were  gone,  with  the 
drums,  the  trumpets,  and  the  colours, 
and  our  three  fellows  were  left  alone, 
with  160  men  all  told,  on  the  dusty 
road,  opposite  the  place  where  the 
Moonshee  had  been  murdered. 

Roland,  it  so  happened,  in  con- 
sequence of  invalids,  young  as  he 
was,  was  actually  in  command  of  the 
cavalry.  The  infantry  bad  a  captain 
left  them  ;  a  solemn  young  man,  with 
a  wall-sided  head,  who  had  two 
desires  in  life,  to  educate  himself 
decently,  and  to  do  his  duty.  He 
had  left  Harrow  five  years  now.  but 
he  had  got  on  badly  with  his  edu- 
cation. He  was  naturally  heavy- 
headed  and  stupid,  and  he  had  con- 
sulted in  succession  Jim  (who  con- 
fessed himself  an  ass)  Roland  and 
Eddy,  as  to  the  means  by  which 
fellows  got  to  be  clever.  He  used  to 
sit  with  them  and  listen  to  their  talk, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that 
cleverness  was  catching,  like  measles. 
But  he  found  that  it  was  not.  His 
name  was  Captain  Claverhouse,  and 
on  the  way  back  to  the  now  lonely 
station,  dominated  by  the  great  white 


palace  of  the  Rajah,  he  ranged  along- 
side of  Roland,  and  said, 

"What  a  quaint  selection  the 
Brigadier  and  the  Colonel  have  made. 
I  expected  they  would  leave  me,  for 
I  am  notoriously  wooden-headed, 
though  a  £^d  fighter  ;  but  it  seqms 
so  strange  to  leave  you  and  your 
brother,  and  Jim  Mordaunt  You 
fellows  would  do  better  alive  than 
dead,  one  would  fancy." 

*'Than  dead,  Claverhouse,  I  do 
not  understand  you,"  said  Roland. 

"  Do  not  you  know,"  said  Captain 
Claverhouse,  "  that  we  are  left  behind 
here  to  die,  do  you  not  know  that  we 
were  carefully  selected  as  men  who 
could  die  bes^  and  leave  the  deepest 
mark  behind  us  ?  ** 

'<NoI  is  that  the  case?  Ethel! 
Ethel ! " 

**  You  may  well  say  *  Ethel !  *  I  say 
Emily." 

'* Shall  we  lose  India?"  asked 
Roland,  suddenly. 

"  No ;  but  over  our  graves  will  rush 
a  wave  of  re-conquest,  nobler  in  its 
aim,  greater  in  its  results,  than  the 
first  one.  We  shall  hear  their  foot- 
steps as  they  pass  over  us,  and — 

'  Our  hearts  would  hear  them  and  beat, 
Though  we  lay  for  a  centtuy  dead.' 

as  your  brother  sung  last  night  I 
thought  you  knew  this.*' 

Roland  rode  silent  for  a  little  time, 
thinking  deeply.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  bent  from  his  horse,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  commanding  ofiicer's 
shoulder,  and  said — 

*  My  friend  !  the  thing  you  speak 
ot  shaU  not  d4." 

"Who  will  prevent  it  ?"  said  Cap- 
tain Claverhouse,  sadly.  "Evans,  I 
have  so  much  to  live  for  that  I  amt 
loth  to  die.  If  you  knew  Emily,, 
you  would  understand  me.  I  couldi 
die,  or  you  could  die,  but  to  leave 
Emily  all  alone — her  aunt  is  not  kind 
to  her,  sir,  she  wanted  her  to  marry 
another  man  instead  of  me.  But  she 
will  marry  no  one  but  myself.  And 
to  leave  her  all  alone  \ — Evans,  God 
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Has  given  you  brains,  can  you  help 
me  with  them." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Claverhouse. 
See  you  here,  we  must  concentrate  in 
the  Nawab's  palace,  that  is  certain." 

••  Can  we  trust  the  Nawab  ?" 

"  Can  I  trust  my  brother,  Eddy  T* 
said  Roland.  "  The  Nawab  is  one 
of  us.  I  would  go  to  the  deuce 
for  the  Nawab  now.  I  know  hinu 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  Jim's  Moonshee 
was  murdered,  he  would  have  been 
worth  j^  1 00,000.  I  say,  Claverhouse, 
all  orders  must  come  from  you.*' 

'•  Yes,  but  give  me  the  office." 

"Give  the  order  for  infantry  to 
fbllow  cavalry,  and  see  where  I  will 
lead  you." 

"Where?" 

"Through  the  native  lines,"  said 
Roland.  "  What  are  the  odds  against 
us?" 

"Two  thousand  to  one  hundred, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,"  said  Cap- 
lain  Claverhouse.  "  Better  not,  had 
you?" 

"Comet  Mordaunt!"  shouted  Ro- 
land, and  up  came  our  old  Jim, 
jingle-jangle,  who  saluted. 

"  I  say  Jimmet,  old  boy — ^hang  it  1 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Cornet  Mordaunt, 
we  are  going  to  march  through  the 
native  lines." 

"All  right,  Rolcy  Foley — I  beg 
your  pardon.  Lieutenant  Evans,"  re- 
plied Jim, 

"  I  wish,  sir,  that  you  would  be 
more  respectful" 

"That  is  the  great  fault  in  my 
character,  you  know,"  said  Jim. 

"  But,  Jim,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
men  through  the  lines ;  and  if  you 
see  any  signs  of  insubordination,  re- 
port it  to  me." 

And  so  they  mardied.  The  native 
lines  seemed  quiet  These  petted 
subsidiaries  were  at  their  usual  avoca- 
tions, lying  in  the  shade  and  watch- 
ing their  wives  cook  their  dinners. 
Our  little  band  passed  through  them 
with  a  dead  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  Sepoys^  till  they  were  nearly  at 


the  end  of  the  lines.  At  that  point 
Sepoy  ferocity  expressed  itself,  as  did 
likewise  old  Shrewsbury  training. 

A  young  man,  dressed  only  ia 
dhoties,  got  himself  incensed  by  the 
appearance  of  Jim  (who  really  had 
an  exasperating  look) ;  he  rose  from 
his  dinner  and  confronted  Jim. 

"Puckah,  Budah,  Pudwallah,"  said 
that  misguided  young  man  to  Jim,  d 
all  people.  Jim,  in  spite  of  bis  tHA 
Moonshee*s  lessons,  was  bad  at  Hin- 
dustani, but  he  understood  ikoL  He 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  drav^ 
ing  his  sabre,  chased  that  youof 
Sepoy  into  the  desert,  hunting  hsm 
and  turning  him  as  a  greyhound  docs 
a  hare,  and  spanking  him  with  tk 
flat  of  his  sword.  The  other  Sepoys 
looked  on,  and  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  laughing  which  they  era 
do.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  Allaa 
Evans,  it  is  extremely  possible  that 
Belpore  would  not  have  seen  what 
Belpore  did  see. 

"  I  say,"  said  Jim,  ridings  up  and 
ramming  his  sword  home^  "  I  am  dc^ 
much  of  a  politician  myself,  having 
had  my  brains  addled  at  an  early  ags 
by  strong  alternate  doses  of  crickel 
football,  and  Buttmann's  Greek  Gram- 
mar,  but  I  should  like  to  know  which 
party  is  going  to  begin." 

"What do  you  mean?**  said  Ro> 
land. 

"I  mean  whidi  side  is  going  to 
have  the  drop  kick.  We  are  ia  Us 
a  scrimmage,  let  us  have  it  ove:: 
There  lies  the  ball." 

"We  may  avoid  the  scrimmage 
after  all,"  said  Captain  Claverhouse. 

"The  Nawab  does  not  think  so^" 
said  Jim,  "  the  odds  are  long  against 
«s,  2,000  to  100  all  told.  We  are 
now  utterly  isolated  from  Europe,  se- 
lected to  die.  Why  should  not  «c 
kick  the  ball  ?  We  can  die  game,  of 
course.  For  me  1  have  nothing  left 
to  live  for.  A  man,  I  take  it»  only 
lives  for  a  woman,  and  some  one  else 
has  married  the  woman  I  wanted.  Die 
game — ^yes^  rats  can  do  thaL     Give 
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US  the  word,  Qaverhouset  or  Roland, 
and  we  will  kick  the  ball  so  far  to- 
wards their  goal  that  our  game  will 
never  be  lost" 

"What  do  you  propose?"  said  Cla- 
verhouse. 

"Going  now,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
strong,  to  the  Rajah's  palace,  cutting 

his  d d  throat,  and  burning  his 

palace  down.  You  will  have  to  do 
it  sooner  or  later,  why  not  now  ?" 

"  We  have  no  authority." 

"Make  it  India  was  not  con- 
quered by  authority,  was  it?  and  won't 
be  saved  by  it.  Clive  is  dead,  it  seems." 

"  By  his  own  hand,*'  said  Roland. 

"There  you  go,  with  your  French- 
ism,"  said  Jim/  "But  epigram  is 
not  argument,  old  man,"  and  Jim 
rather  sulkily  dropped  back  to  the 
rear. 

"That  young'un  seems  to  me  to 
have  brains,"  said  Claverhouse. 

"He  is  not  clever,"  said  Roland, 
"  but  he  is  thoroughly  honest  His 
advice  is  sensible  enough,  but  you  see 
that  we  could  not  act  on  it  We 
should  not  be  backed  up.  I  suppose 
that  we  had  better  send  our  magnifi- 
cent army  to  their  quarters,  and  go 
about  among  our  people  to  waq^ 
them — ^that  will  be  the  best  thing,  will 
it  not  ?" 

"  If  you  think  sa" 

Roland,  from  this  moment,  natu- 
rally took  the  command.  How  fit  for 
it  he  was,  we  shall  see  soon.  Good 
Gaverhouse  always  spoke  of  him  as 
his  brains.  Action  was  not  yet  in 
activity,  but  it  was  beginning. 
Through  evervthing  which  came, 
Captain  Claverhouse,  who  g^ve  the 
orders,  was  followed  by  Roland  like 
a  shadow;  the  defence  of  Belpore  was 
Roland's. 

This  was  the  first  night  on  which 
they  had  realized  their  danger  and 
isolation.  The  first  thing  which  Ro- 
land did,  when  the  troops  were  dis- 
persed, was  to  send  Jim,  with  a  par- 
ticular letter  to  the  Nawab,  begging 
him  to  come  to  him  at  once. 


Jim  was  as  free  at  the  Nawab*s 
palace  as  any  Pariah,  a  section  of  the 
Indian  population  very  dear  to  this 
radical  Nawab.  "  For  God,"  he  sadd 
to  Jim,  "  exalts  some,  like  the  Rajah 
of  Bethoor,  and  keeps  down  others. 
But  not  for  their  sins,  friend.  For 
my  part  I  look  with  respect  on  a  man 
whom  the  good  God  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  smite."  Jim  ran  in  through 
court  after  court,  and  found  the  Na- 
wab making  a  kite  very  diligently. 

"  I  am  making  a  fine  kite,"  said  the 
Nawab.  "Come  and  help  me.  If 
is  a  Franklin  kite  with  a  wire  in  the 
string.  And,  oh  my  dear,  we  shall 
fly  it  in  the  next  thunderstorm,  and 
we  shall  have  the  lightning  in  our 
own  hands.  And  we  shall  have  shocks, 
so  that^our  elbows  shall  go  together, 
or  we  shall  be  kill,  like  Oersted,  but 
we  shall  have  games  and  fun." 

"Come  down  to  European  head- 
quarters, old  boy,"  said  Jim,  "and 
never  mind  your  kite." 

"Oh,  never  mind  his  kite,  his 
Franklin  kite,  his  electrical  kite.  Jim 
my  dear,  let  us  go,  we  two,  and  fly 
it ;  and  hang  the  string  to  the  Rajah's 
palace^  and  make  lightning  dawk  into 
that  hell,  and  blast  it  off  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

"What!  you  are  savage  too,  are 
you,  boy  ?"  said  Jim.  "  So  am  I.  But 
I  want  yoM,  Will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

The  Nawab  rose  at  once  .and  said. 
«<  Do  you  thirrk  that  I  would  not  go 
to  the  devil  with  you.  Shall  we  fly 
our  kite  together  ?  Oh  yes.  Shall  we 
bring  lightning  dawk  into  Gomorrah. 
Oh  sir  !  where  is  my  jockey  ?" 

Little  Wilson  soon  appeared.  "If 
you  will  have  the  goodness,"  said  the 
Nawab,  "  to  order  my  stud-groom, 
to  order  my  pad -groom,  to  order  my 
head  syce  to  say  to  some  of  my  people 
in  general,  that  if  my  cob  is  not  round 
in  ten  minutes  I  will  at  once  have  the 
whole  of  them  broiled  with  cayenne 
pepper  on  a  slow  fire,  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  you,"  and  so  the  little  fel- 
low departed  to  do  his  errand. 
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The  Nawab's  "cob,"  which  he 
prided  himself  on,  as  being  an  epis« 
copal  and  entirely  orthodox  cob, 
was  a  blaze-faced  chestnut  of  fifteen 
hands,  from  Australia,  by  Romeo  out 
of  Wimmera  (she  by  Macknight's 
Premier  out  of  Mitchel's  Avoca). 
He  showed  his  breeding  in  the 
most  unmistakeable  way.  He  was 
by  no  means  light  in  his  heels  like 
his  mother,  but  he  had  to  a  slight 
extent  learnt  the  art  of  bucking.  The 
Nawab^s  syces  were  not  in  the  least 
tiegree  afraid  of  getting  behind  him, 
though  not  one  of  them  dare  get  on 
his  back. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  Nawab  appeared,  dressed  on 
this  occasion  in  the  dress  of  his  Mah- 
ratta  forefathers,  with  a  spear  m  his 
hand ;  andean  uncommonly  fine  gen« 
tleman  he  looked  too,  all  in  white, 
bare-legged  from  the  knee,  with  a 
white  turban  and  plume.  He  looked 
paler  and  more  serious  than  he  looked 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before,  al- 
together a  different  man  ;  he  caught 
the  reins  from  little  Wilson  and 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  disdaining  the 
stirrups,  but  sitting  back  and  letting 
his  legs  hang. 

The  Romeo  colt  began  bucking  at 
once,  and  the  Nawab  sat  back  in  his 
saddle  until  it  really  looked  as  if  he 
would  be  thrown.  But  Jim  and  little 
Wilson  saw  him  shortening  the  boar- 
spear  in  his  hand,  and  after  the  horse 
had  bucked  about  three  times,  the 
battle  between  man  and  beast  be* 
gan. 

The  Nawab,  sitting  easily  with 
dangling  stirrups,  with  the  shortened 
end  of  his  boar-spear  began  beating 
the  horse  over  the  head  and  ears ;  not 
one  blow  or  two,  but  an  immense 
number,  given  right  and  left  with  the 
rapiditjr'of  lightning.  The  unhappy 
horsey  stunned  and  dazed  with  the 
blow8»  kept  under  his  rider  with  a 
terrible  bit,  succumbed  very  soon,  bent 
his  knees  and  lay  on  his  side,  the 
Nawab  alighting  on  his  feet. 


Little  Wilson  was  going  to  the 
Nawab*s  assistance,  but  Jim  said, 
*<  Leave  him  alone,  you  fool,  unless  you 
want  to  be  raddled  about  the  ears  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  boar-spear.  This  is 
good.     I  have  got  his  monkey  up." 

<*  By  golly,  you  have,"  said  the 
Newmarket  man. 

The  Nawab  kicked  the  horse  up 
and  vaulted  on  his  back  again,  taking 
three  or  four  turns  round  the  square 
of  the  palace^  with  the  boar-spear  down 
between  the  Australian  horse's  ean. 
The  fight  was  over,  the  man  bad  won  ; 
then  he  rode  up  to  Jim,  put  his  feet 
in  the  stirrups,  and  said,  "  Now  I  am 
ready." 

He  was  perfectly  cool  and  calm, 
but  wtxy  pale.  Jim  said,  laughing 
"  I  did  not  think  that  Master  Slender 
had  been  a  man  of  this  mettle.** 

"  Did  you  not  ?"  said  the  Nawah. 
'*I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  the 
Mahratta  cavalry." 

Jim  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
had. 

'<  Gar !  I  am  a  Mahratta,  and  so 
b  that  dog-devil  the  Rajah.  I  am 
devilish.  Made  lazy,  idle,  useless,  bjr 
your  British  rule,  in  which  you  have 
only  employed  our  lower  classes  in 
your  wars,  I  had  got  sleepy.  What 
was  it  you  told  me  about  those  men 
from  the  land  of  ice,  who  stripped 
themselves  naked,  and  smote  and 
slew  ?" 

••The  Berserkers." 

*•  I  am  a  Berserker,  I  am  a  Mah- 
ratta Berserker.  I  will  come  and  do 
all  that  you  wish  me.  But  let  me 
ride  and  cool  myself." 

Jim  assented. 

**We  are  alone  and  unarmed 
What  say  you  to  riding  quietly  through 
the  native  lines,  and  then  up  to  the 
Rajah's  palace,  insulting  him,  and 
then  going  down  to  Queen's  head- 
quarters to  make  arrangement" 

Jim  was  perfectly  agreeable.  •*// 
will  do  all  the  good  in  the  worldT  he 
said.    And  so  it  did. 

Jim  and  the  Nawab  set  off  at  full 
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speed  and  were  soon  in  the  native  **  I  am  a  clumsy  beggar/' said  Jim, 
lines ;  the  Nawab  only  with  his  boar-  "but  I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  Now 
spear,  Jim  only  with  a  sword.  When  for  the  Rajah." 
they  reached  the  lines  Jim  found  his  They  rode  swiftly  into  the  Rajah's 
sword  troublesome,  it  seemed,  for  he  court-yard — very  swiftly  indeed,  and 
called  up  a  gp-ass-cutter,  and  unhook-  dismounted,  watering  their  thirsty 
ing  it  from  the  scabbard,  gave  it  to  horses  at  one  of  his  fountains,  then 
the  man  to  carry  up  to  his  quarters,  they  came  slowly  out  again,  leading 
wrangling  with  the  man  whether  he  their  horses  by  the  bridle,  talking  in 
should  give  him  two  pice  or  three.  He  English,  and  laughing  very  loudly.  Of 
called  up  some  of  'the  sulking  Sepoys  all  the  means  which  they  could  have 
about,  and  bade  them  say  what  was  fair  conceived  for  insulting  the  Rajah,  this 
for  carrying  an  officer's  sword  up  to  was  the  most  contemptuous.  After 
the  Queen's  head-quarters.  They  de-  having  done  this,  they  rode  down  to 
cided  three  pice.  So  Jim,  with  the  the  head-quarters  of  the  Queen's 
vexed  air  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  troops,  and  joined  in  a  council  of 
verdict  given  against  him,  gave  the  war  which  was  going  on  there, 
grass-cutter  two  rupees,  athing  not  un- 
noticed by  the  Sepoys.     After  this  the  }^li«^«' ^  ^y^  ^H^ :^^^7^^^''^' 

VT        CUT-*              J   *u     1- ^ows.     It  IS  the  roll  of  the  34th.     I  beg  my 

Nawab  and  Jim  traversed   the  Imes  readers' paidon  for  boring  them  with^taii 

in  the  most  careless  manner,  leading  in  a  novel 

their  horses,  perfectly  unarmed.  ^Brahmiruy  who  will  not  work  in  any 

At  one  point  a  little  brown  child,  way  for  fear  of  losing  caste          .    335 

perfectly  naked,  was  lying  in  front  of  ^^^^'    ^^,  ?''-**^:?' .  Brahmins 

L          'xi-    •.      *          L    •      *i.          J  who  have  laid  down  thor  caste  for 

a  hut,  with  Its  stomach  in  the  sand         ^  ^n^^ 237 

right  in  front  of  Jim's  horse.     Jim  Lower-class  Hindoos       \       •       !    231 

took  it  up,  kissed   it,  and  set  it  on  Christians       .        .       ;       •       •      12 

his  saddle :    the  /child  laughed  and     giS*^"'*" T 

crowed,  and  Jim  laughed  again,  for  he  ^ 

was  very  fond  of  children.     But  the  Total     .       .       .  1,089 

child's   father,   a   Havildar    Mussul-  Your  high-class  Brahmin  appears,  from 

man,  came  swiftly  from  his  hut  and  collected  and  collated  evidence,  to  be  on 

tore  the  child  away ;  while  an  omi-  ^^  ^^^^^f.  <l^<:  most  intolerable  and  nn- 

1             r         1.  al  *L    T>— L  manageable  png  which  this  groaning  earth 

nous  growl  arose  from  both  the  Brah-  ^^  ^„  pnJdu^.    One  of  the  joBy  old 

min  and  Mussulman  Sepoys  around.  Jesuit  or  Capuchin  missionaries  represents 

"You  must  be  out  of  your  mind,"  a  profligate  Uudty  of  religious  opinion  when 

said  the  Nawab.  compared  to  him.    However,  he  wanted 

« iiri.  *  L         »   J        a  »•  --.:  J  \'^  ^hat  he  has  got,  and  he  has  got  what  he 

"What  have  I  done?     said  Jim.  ^^^^    Chettyi^rs  and  Rajpoots  represent 

*'  I  only  wanted  to  be  kmd  to  the  poor  in  the  Hindoo  faith  the  Christians  who  sat 

little  beggar."  in  the  G€daee  of  the  Cathedral     Lower- 

"  You  have  done  a  thing  which  you  ^^^  Hindocw  are  what  in  my  sciolism  I  call 

had  better  have  cut  your  throat  U,an  ^SS^^S^^'T;^-  .^^~'^\^! 

do."  replied  the  Nawab.     "  You  have  fess  Christ— long  odds,  if  you  look  at  it, 

put  that  child  on  a  pig-skin  saddle,  gentlemen).  Mussulmans — an  ill  lot  of  Mus- 

and  insulted  every  Mussulman  in  the  julmans,  and  who  never  would  have  been 

lines,  that  is  all."  Mussulmans  at  all.  but  Christians,  had  va. 

U11Y3,  uMi.  u  Oil.  nous  Popes  sent  any  one  but  idiotic  fnars 

"  Have  I  made  thechild  lose  caste  ?  to  Ajuk  and  Kublai  Khun.    Sikhs.    Your 

"  Caste  !      He  has  nothing  to  do  Sikh  is  a  sad  fellow.    The  rascal  will  ac 

with  caste;  you  have  merely  insulted  ^ally  tax  pork  and  drink  rum.     BiU  L. 

the  Mussulmans.".  -  ^^ ^^.^t^'^i.^ 

*  A  regiment  of  the  native  infantry  of  even  if  John  Lawrence,  saviour  of  India,  is 

Bengal,  previous  to  the  mutiny,  mighty  I  silent 
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There  was,  in  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary, the  judge,  the  magistratCi  the 
collector,  the  doctor,  the  joint  magis- 
trate, the  parson.  The  parson  was 
spealcing  as  they  came  in. 

"What  I  have  always  tried  to 
avoid,"  said  the  Padre,  "  is  insulting 
them  on  the  score  of  caste.  It  is  per- 
fectly untrue  to  say  that  I  have  ever 
done  so." 

"  No  one  ever  said  you  had,"  said 
the  judge,  laughing.  '*  You  have 
been  easy  enough  with  them.  The 
question  is  this.  Which  is  the  safest 
place  for  us  in  case  of  a  row  (which 
is  coming).  Hah  !  here  comes  the 
Nawab  and  Comet  Mordaunt.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  is  thunder  in  the  air, 
and  we  wish  to  put  up  st  lightning 
conductor  ;  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Comet  Mordaunt,"  replied  the 
Nawab,  "  has  been  amusing  himself 
by  insulting  the  Mussulmans.  I,^  on 
my  part,  have  amused  myself  by  insult- 
ing the  Rajah." 

"Reckless!.  Reckless  I  *•  said  the 
Doctor.     . 

"  You  think  so  do  you  ?  "  said  the 
Nawab,  carelessly  lolling  into  an 
empty  chair.  "  I  can't  say  I  ag^e 
with  you.  We  are  ready,  and  they  are 
not  Comet  Mordaunt  here  has  done 
a  silly  thing  in  placing  a  naked  Mus- 
sulman child  on  a  pig-skin  saddle,  but 
that  only  affects  the  Mussulmans.  I 
called  him  a  fool  for  doing  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  have  thought  over  it  since, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  not  been 
rather  lucky." 

Roland  asked  why. 

"  Because,  Lieutenant,  he  has  made 
a  very  distinct  quarrel  with  the  Mus- 
sulmans in  my  presence.  He  has 
spread  dissension  among  their  ranks. 
The  Mussulmans  will  be  at  present  for 
cutting  his  throat  and  mine.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  most  excel- 
lent Brahmin,  well  known  and  well 
liked,  and  the  Brahmins  will  not  have 
my  throat  cut  unless  they  can  help  it. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  can 
keep,  even  at  this  time,  from  insulting 


the  castes  of  the  Brahmins  ve  m^ 
get  through.     It  all  depends  on  thai* 

"The  quarrel,"  he continoed,  "be- 
tween myself  and  the  Rajah  is  uh 
thing  at  all.  We  always  squabbled 
from  the  time  we  were  boys.  1  ban 
always  insulted  him,  because  it  is  mj 
habit  to  insult  those  I  hate.  He  is 
an  ill-bom,  ill-bred,  ill-educated,  iO- 
living,  ill-looking;  ill-speaking.  Hi- 
thinking  son  of  a  female  Pariah  di^. 
But  it  makes  nothing  our  quairels. 
Mordaunt  has  saved  his  life  from  mj 
knife  once,  and  if  the  dog  felt  grati- 
tude, he  would  feel  it  for  that  Bat 
he  knows  nothing  but  evil,  and  he  will 
to  us  if  he  has  a  chance.  For  the 
men  in  these  regiments  as  many  woold 
be  for  me  as  for  him,  providing  tbor 
caste  is  not  insulted.  I  have  nem 
broken  my  caste,  and  they  know  it, 
and  can  trust  me.  Bah !  the  d(^ 
would  cut  pork  to-morrow,  if  he  liked 
it" 

«'  I  had  cold  pork  for  tiffin,  Na- 
wab," said  the  Doctor. 

"  What  a  nasty  beast  you  must  b^" 
said  the  Nawab,  with  perfect  good- 
humour.  "Bah!  and  in  this  dimate, 
too.  You  will  want  something 
stronger  than  taraxacum  for  your  «* 
liver,  if  you  don't  mind.  You  hart 
tinkered  up  so  many  livers,  that  I 
dare  say  you  understand  me. " 

"  We  shall  want  •  Dent  de  Hob' 
here  soon,  "  remarked  Eddy. 

"I  wouldn't  waste  my  time  Ib 
making  silly  *pun^  i^  ^  was  in  yocr 
place,  "  said  Jim.  "  You  may  think  it 
fine,  but  we  don't    No  one  laughed." 

"  Now,  gentlemen.  "  said  the  Na- 
wab, "I  think  we  may  assume  this: 
that  these  men  will  not  rise,  or  will 
at  the  worst,  rise  some  for  mc  and 
some  for  the  Rajah,  if  their  caste  is 
let  alone.  Padre  Sahib,  who  is  of 
high  caste,  has  told  me  that  his 
brother  Padres  have  been  found  wil- 
ling to  be  burnt  alive  sooner  than  lose 
caste.  The  place,  I  think,  he  men- 
tioned, was  Smithfield  poor." 

Assent  from  the  Padre.     The  Na- 
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wab  had  now  gathered  his  1^ 
under  him  in  his  chair,  and  had 
broken  his  boar-spear,  first  into  two, 
then  into  four  lengths,  across  his  knee. 
But  he  was  quite  quiet 

"Then  it  all  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  gentlemen.  It  all  comes  in- 
exorably, and  quite  eternally,  and 
never  ending  fortuitously,  to  the  same, 
exactly  devilish  thing  :  all  fiends  in 
the  seventh  depth  of  Hell,  gnawing  at 
his  bones  with  red-hot  iron  teeth.  It 
all  comes  to  this,  gentlemen.  We 
shall  pull  through  if  we  keep  these 
men's  caste  respected.  That  last  wife 
of  mine — my  only  wife  now,  Padre — 
I  got  her,  and  saved  her  from  him ; 
and  he  hates  me  for  it  And  curse 
him,  by  all  gods  ever  invented,  let  him 
come  after  her.  Let  him  come  after 
her,  with  ten  thousand  flaming  devils. 
Let  him  bring  the   Sheitan  himself. 

Let   him   I  want  his  heart's 

blood,  and  I  will  have  it "  and  he 
leaped  on  his  legs,  and  rammed  the 
head  of  his  boar-spear  deep  into  the 
table. 

"  I  say,  draw  it  mild,  old  chap,  " 
said  Jim,  quietly.  "  You  are  cutting 
it  a  deal  too  fat  you  know.  " 

<*  I  ask  pardon,  "  said  the  Nawab. 
"  I  forgot  myself. " 

"  You  did,  rather, "  said  Jim. 
"  Cutting  a  man's  throat  is  one  thing, 
but  catterwauling  about  it  beforehand 
is  another.  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Look  at  the  psdns  I  have  taken  with 
your  education,  and  see  my  return.  " 

"  I  beg  a  hundred  pardons  ;  I  for- 
got myself.  Jim,  my  dear  soul,  pull 
that  boar-spear  out  of  the  table. " 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  but  this  lazy 
Hindoo,  in  his  intense  fury,  had 
struck  the  clumsy  spike  so  deep  into 
the  table  that  no  one  could  move  it 
The  Nawab  laughed:  "An  emblem 
of  my  determination.  When  a  child 
of  a  year  old  can  pull  that  spear-head 
from  the  table,  I  will  desert  you,  and 
those  I  have  got  to  love  among  you, — 
Jim,  and  one  whom  he  forbids  me  to 
name,  and  Roland,  and   Ethel,   and 


Miss  Eleanor  Evans  (I  wish  we  had 
her  here),  and  Squire  Mordaunt  and 
Young  Mordaunt  and  Eddy,  and  his 
Allan  Gray.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
devilish,  but  it  is  in  our  blood.  You 
understand  me  about  the  caste :  it 
must  not  be  interfered  with.  Now, 
again,  dear  Judge,  should  you  not 
shift  to  my  quarters?** 

••Not  at  once,  surely,"  said  the 
judge.  "  Let  us  keep  the  white  fea- 
ther in  our  pockets." 

"Yes,  you  are  right"  said  the 
Nawab,  "but  let  it  be  understood 
that  if  these  fellows  go  mad,  your 
home  is  there." 

"That  was  well  said,"  said  Cap- 
tain Claverhouse. 

"I  love  the  English  rule,"  said 
the  Nawab.  "  It  has  debarred  me 
from  military  exercise,  which  was 
perhaps  wise,  because  I  might  have 

been  an  infernal  devil,  like " 

"Leave  it  alone,  old  man— i^ow 
it"  said  Jim. 

"  But  I  can  strike  a  blow.     I  am  a 

Mahratta,   and  I   will   strike  it  for 

you.    Bless  your  hearts,  all  of  you,  we 

shall  be  perfectly  safe  there   for  six 

months.      These    fellows    have    no 

leaders.    Where  is  John  Lawrence?" 

"  In  the  Punjaub,"  said  Roland. 

«•  I  know  that — ^but  where  ?" 

Roland  did  not  know. 

"It  does  not  matter  much.     We 

can  hold  out  in  case  of  the  worst 

The  Chupatties  arc  round,  but  I  can 

make   a  stale  mate   of  it  with  the, 

Rajah,  if  you  don't  make  the  men 

jealous.     On  our  next  meeting  we 

will  decide  about  the  retreat  to  my 

palace  in  case  of  a  crash.     Roland 

-  Evans,   Edward   Evans,  and   James 

Mordaunt   would   you   come  home 

with  me  ?" 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

Roland,  Jim,  and  Eddy  went  home 
with  the  Nawab,  and  he  told  theni 
why  he  wanted  them.  "1  made  a 
fool  of  myself  to-day,"  he  said,  "and 
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I  wanted  you  to  see  why.  I  want 
you  to  see  my  wife." 

It  was  such  a  strangely  difficult 
subject  that  Roland  himself  would 
not  tackle  it  Eddy  did.  **  I  thought 
you  had  many  wives,  sir — as  many  as 
the  Jewish  patriarchs?'* 

**  I  have  but  one  now,  sir/'  said 
the  Nawab. 

**  I  should  think  you  must  be  glad 
of  that,'*  said  Eddy.  '*  If  I  was  going 
to  marry  anybody  I  should  die  of 
fright  the  day  before  the  ceremony. 
One  would  be  enough  to  frighten  me 
to  death.  Solomon  apparently  re« 
tained  his  intellect  to  the  last  with 
over  six  hundred." 

•*  Lor,"  said  Jim,  "  if  I  was  ever  to 
marry  anybody,  I  would  have  it  all 
my  own  way  for  six  months,  about 
which  time  she  would  get  the  upper 
hand." 

So  they  laughed  off  a  very  delicate 
subject,  and  went  along  to  the  heavy 
gate  of  the  Nawab's  palace,  which 
was  slowly  swung  open  to  admit  them. 
Roland  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
the  Nawab's  plan  of  fortification. 
There  was  no  show  of  g^ns  from  the 
outside  walls;  they  could  easily  have 
been  battered  into  ruin  by  artillery, 
though  that  would  have  taken  an  im- 
mense time.  But  the  inside  wall, 
built  recently,  was  fit  to  defy  almost 
any  artillery  likely  to  be  brought 
against  it  It  was  a  zigzag  wall,  of 
very  heavy  construction,  mounted  in 
casemates,  or  the  best  imitation  of 
them  that  Jim,  the  Nawab,  and  a 
•tipsy  discharged  artilleryman  could 
make.  The  plan  of  these  two  bright 
young  men  was  this,  to  put  the  outer 
wall,  built  by  the  Nawab's  father 
in  the  good  old  times,  between  them- 
selves and  the  new  wall,  and  to  arm 
that  so  well  that,  even  supposing  it 
half-destroyed,  human  existence  would 
become  impossible  between  the  two 
walls,  and  an  assault  would  be  im- 
possible. The  palace  itself,  and  the 
grounds  around  it,  were  on  an  im- 
pregnable cliff,  on  three  sides,  and  the 


Nawab  pointed  out  with  great  glee 
that  he  conunanded  from  his  highest 
point  the  palace  of  the  Rajah.  "  Let 
him  misbehave,  my  dears,  and  we  | 
will  have  his  pretty  house  about  his 
ears  in  a  very  short  time." 

'*  I  see  no  protection  from  vertical 
fire,"  said  Roland  at  once. 

"Even  if  they  try  it,"  said  the 
Nawab,  dismounting,  "  we  have  cas^ 
mates.  Please  come  with  me,  and,  in 
the  name  of  British  rule,  never  say 
what  you  have  seen  this  day." 

He  led  Roland  throug^h  manycoaiUk 
which  got  more  and  more  solitary  as 
they  went  on.  Then  he  unlockoi  a 
door  in  a  high,  white  wall,  with  a  key; 
he  locked  it  after  him,  and  began  d^ 
scending  many  steps  into  what  had 
once  been  a  garden,  but  which  was 
now  tangled  and  wild,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  so  for  many  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  way  a  sculptured  rod; 
into  which  went  a  deep,  black  arch- 
way, sculptured  with  the  images  of 
devils,  as  it  seemed  to  Roland— of 
gods,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Nawab. 

They  passed  into  the  silence  and 
gloom,  monstrous  figures  loomed  all 
around  them,  and  the  light  was  dim. 
••Take  my  hand,"  said  the  Nawab; 
and  Roland  took  it,  and  spoke  in  a 
whisper. 

"  I  never  heard  of  these  caves." 

"  Qf  course  you  did  not,"  said  the 
Nawab ;  "  I  should  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  you  had.  My  people  are 
not  talkative.  These  are  the  temples 
of  Belpore,  the  existence  oif  which  the 
Judge  stoutly  denied  in  a  learned  an- 
tiquarian pamphlet,  when  Haussmann, 
the  German  archaeologist,  asserted 
their  existence,  and  got  leave  from 
Government  to  examine  them.  Hauss- 
mann may  rummage  in  Indian  manu- 
scripts, and  may  find  out  their  exist- 
ence ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
my  entirely  denying  their  existence. 
Haussmann  may  come  to  me  and  say, 
•Show  me  the  temples  of  Belpore, 
Herr  Nawab ;'  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  my  saying,  •  Herr  Hauss- 
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mann»  I  see  what  you  have  been  read- 
ing. You  have  been  reading  the 
words  of  Naraballah.  What  does 
that  word  mean  in  Hindustani,  Herr 
Antiquarian  ? 

"  •  Well,  it  certainly  docs  not  mean 
anything  at  all/  says  the  German. 

"'Why/  I  say,  'you  with  your 
learning, — you  to  be  so  grossly  de- 
ceived by  a  book  like  that!  The 
names  mean  nothing,  the  book  means 
nothing  but  "Gulliver's  Voyages." 
My  father  pulled  down  the  temples.' 
And  I  got  Haussmann  up  an  old  Moon- 
shee,  and  the  Moonshee  confirmed  me, 
for  my  father  has  pulled  down  one 
pagoda  which  his  uncle  built  out  o^ 
spite. 

"  That  Moonshee  was  put  up  to  lie, 
but  he  lie  too  well.  Haussmann  says, 
'What  was  the  date  of  the  •pagoda 
pulled  down  by  the  late  Nawab.?' 
and  he  reply,  '25  years  ;  I  saw  him 
build.*  *  But  how  old  are  you?*  says 
Haussmann.  '400  years,'  says  the 
Moonshee.  And  the  lie  counteracted 
the  truth,  and  I  got  the  Judge  to  put 
down  the  impudent  German  in  a  con- 
clusive pamphlet,  where  he  proved 
they  were  not  temples  at  all ;  and  here 
we  are  in  them,  you  and  I.". 

"But  does  the  Rajah  know  of 
them  ?" 

"  Not  he.  What  does  he  know  but 
devilry?  There  are  but  three  or  four 
who  do  know.  The  secret  has  been 
an  heirloom  with  us.  Our  old  ene- 
mies found  out  that  this  was  an  ugly 
place  to  attack.  The  power  which 
these  caves  give  me  *  is  enormous. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  Pelissier, 
Marshal  of  France?" 

Roland  said,  laughing,  that  he  had 
heard  of  him. 

"  Did  he  find  that  caves  and  Arabs 
would  be  too  much  for  him  ?  Did  he 
build  them  up  with  the  Arabs  inside  ? 
Was  he  a  good  general  ?  Hah  !  We 
know  the  value  of  well-provisioned 
caves ;  we  will  call  them,  in  future, 
casemates.  Will  you  see- them  for 
curiosity  ? " 


They  were  curious  enough,  without 
doubt ;  but  Roland  cared  little  about 
them.  The  Nawab  led  him  on 
through  arcade  after  arcade,  until  a 
glimmer  of  light  was  before  them. 

It  was  a  little  slit  in  the  limestone 
rock,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
creeping  shrubs.  Peeping  out  he  saw 
the  Whole  town  of  Belpore  laid  out 
below  him,  and  the  native  lines 
about  four  hundred  yards  away  at 
their  feet 

He  did  what  he  very  seldom  did  ;  he 
uttered  a  loud  oath.  "  Why,"  Roland 
said,  "  you  might  make  the  lines  and 
the  town  impossible  of  occupation 
here  by  one  solitary  gun." 

The  Nawab  was  amused  immense- 
ly. "Were  my  forefathers  fools,'* 
he  said,  "  or  did  they  build  Attock  ? 
Did  they  give  you  trouble  in  your 
conquest  of  India  ?  I  think  they  gave 
you  some.  Your  life  is  utterly  in  my 
hands  at  this  moment,  Roland  Evans. 
Here  is  a  loaded  revolver,  and  I  could 
shoot  you  down  like  a  dog.  I  could 
leave  your  body  here,  and  by  a  word 
have  your  brother  and  your  friend 
murdered,  and  the  whole  game  begun 
with  an  immense  chance  of  success. 
I  could  outbid  the  Rajah,  or  make 
friends  with  him,  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility on  him^  and  securing  myself 
a  freedom  in  case  of  failure.  Why 
do  I  not  do  it  ?  " 

"Ah,  why  ?  '*  said  Roland  ;  "  your 
reason  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  with  yoa — ^because 
I  am  with  you,  body  and  soul.  Why 
did  you  and  the  Colonel  speak  of  me 
as  you  did  when  your  brother  began 
to  make  friends  with  me?  Treat  us 
like  gentlemen ;  we  are,  in  our  way, 
as  fine  gentlemen  as  you  are.*' 

"Well,  there  has  been  a  great  mis- 
take about  that,"  said  Roland  ;  "  but 
at  the  present  moment  I  beg  to  remark 
that  Dean  and  Adams'  revolvers,  used 
theatrically  for  oratorical  purposes, 
are  uncommonly  likely  to  go  off;  so 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  hand 
me  that  one,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.** 
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TheNawab  laug^hed  again,  and  by 
passs^  after  passage  they  came  to  the 
upper  air,  in  another  little  garden,  an 
alum-bagh,  'and  the  Nawab^  turning 
to  Roland,  said,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now  ?  **  meaning  with  regard  to 
his  defences. 

Roland  understood  him  to  mean, 
what  did  he  think  of  him  person^ly, 
and  he  answered,  "  I  think  you  a 
very  good  fellow,  but  weak  in  your 
intellect." 

*•  That  certainly,"  said  the  Nawab^ 
with  ready  good-nature.  ••  If  we  had 
not  been  weak  in  our  intellects,  you 
never  would  have  had  India.  We 
fight  as  well  as  you  do,  or  nearly  as 
well ;  but  we  have  no  brains.  Yet 
you  are  our  lords  and  masters.  And 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  you  to 
continue  so.  Now  come  on  and  see 
my  wife.** 

"  Is  she  Hindoo  ?  **  asked  Roland. 

"No,  she  is  French — Christian — 
Papist,  I  think  you  call  her  sect.  From 
Algeria.  She  has  been  trying  to  point 
out  to  me  the  differences  between  your 
sect  of  Christianity  and  hers.  But 
being,  as  you  just  said,  as  one  de- 
prived of  understanding,  I  have  not 
made  it  out  at  all.  If  we  both  live 
to  the  age  of  Fatoor  (who,  you  will 
remember,  was  the  Fakir  of  Dinosa- 
pore,  and  who  lived  to  the  age  of  840 
years,  and  is,  consequently,  confound- 
ed with  the  Jew's  Methuselah)  she 
may  possibly  make  me  understand 
the  differences  between  the  Christian 
sects;  for  the  present  I  am  in  the 
dark.  I  sit  and  make  electrical  kites 
while  she  explains." 

"You  are  a  quaint  fellow,  Nawab," 
said  Roland,  laughing. 

"  Not  so  quaint  as  you,  though,* 
6aid  the  Nawab.  "You  are  what 
my  wife  would  call  'Devirs-own- 
quaint.*  You  English,  she  says,  are 
all  mad,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it" 

"  Why  are  we  mad  ?  " 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  Could  you 
you  not  let  us  go  to  the  devil  our  own 


way.  What  brought  you  here  ?  Yoq 
ate  all  mad,  and  I  am  the  naddest  of 
all  madmen  bccaose  I  love  pu.  De- 
pot, you  English,  and  leave  me  and 
the  Rajah  to  settle  scores.  I  will 
found  a  dynasty  which  shall  last  mj 
lifetime,  and  I  will  build  a  city  and  a 
tower  whose  top  shall  reach  to  hea- 
ven." And  then  he  made  a  low  and 
vulgar  remark  about  a  great  Poteatatd 
which  any  gentleman  would  die  sooner 
than  repeat 

"  Never  mind  kirn,  or  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  or  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
You  leave  French  politics  alone.  The 
French  Emperor  will  not  trouble;^ 
If  he  discounts  his  bills  at  a  higfa 
premium  and  leaves  his  son  to  pjf 
the  principal,  it  is  no  business  of  oars. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Have 
you  lost -caste  in  anyway  by  marrying 
this  French  lady  ?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  Nawab. 
"  Not  in  the  slightest  d(^ee.  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth.  This  lady  was 
courted,  spoken  to^  what  you  call  it 
by  the  Rajah,  and  she  hates  the  Rajah. 
I,  loving  European  manners,  fall  is 
love  with  her,  and  propose.  She  in- 
sists at  once  that  all  the  other  ladies 
be  banish.  I  consent  at  once.  1 
say  to  her,  Madame,  you  are  worth  all 
the  women  in  the  all  world.  I  want 
a  trusted  friend,  in  you  I  found  her 
and  she  consents,  but  the  priest  of 
her  faith  could  not  marry  her  to  m& 

"  I  represent  to  him  that  he  should. 
That  Madame  (a  religious  woman] 
desires  it.  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Ro- 
land, that  he  would  not  have  one  word 
to  say  to  us.  He  says  I  must  be 
baptize,  I  dare  him  to  attempt  it  I 
am  not  Christian,  my  Roland,  though 
I  love  Christians.  She  rebel  and 
I  rebel,  and  she  quotes  the  example  of 
Ajuk  Khan  married  to  a  Nubian 
Christian,  which  marriage  was  allowed 
by  the  Pope's  emissaries.  Of  that  of 
course  you  know.  (Roland  did  not) 
So  in  the  end  my  wife  had  in  a  German 
Lutheran  missionary,  'for  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian,* she  said,  and  we  were  marry. 
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And  she  what  you  call  papist,  insisted 
on  what  she  call  the  Anglican  ritual,  for 
he  would  not  use  the  papist,  and  hesaid 
in  his  ritual,  •  For  richer,  for  poorer 
till  God  does  us  part.'  And  I  thought 
that  good.  And  it  shall  be  so  between 
me  and  my  wife.  The  poor  g^rls  are 
provided  for.  It  is  past  It  is  gone. 
There  is  no  more  of  them.  I  have  a 
wife  now.  'For  richer  for  poorer, 
till  death  does  us  part'  You  fools, 
you  English,  you  have  abolished  the 
suttee  of  the  wife  for  the  husband,  you 
have  only  introduced  the  suttee  of 
the  husband  for  the  wife.  You  have 
given  us  a  great  gift,  my  friend." 

Roland  bowed  his  head.  Singu- 
larly enough,  he  of  all  people  broke 
down  and  got  hysterical.  Climate 
one  will  suppose.  He  said,  "God 
knows  I  am  doing  suttee  now." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Nawab.  "But 
tell  us,  is  it  Mary  Maynard  or 
Ethel  r 

"  Why  how  could  you  doubt?"  said 
■  Boland.     "  How  did  you  know  ?'* 
"  Never  mind,"   said  the  Nawab. 
"  Is  it  Ethel." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Roland. 
"But — " 

"  Never  mind  that  little  word,"  said 
the  Nawab.  "She  is  Jim  Sahib's 
sister.  I  said  so.  See  here.  My 
wife  reads  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
she  reads  of  a  love  surpassing  that  of 
woman.  That  love  I  have  for  James 
Mordaunt  And  all  this  Indian  hell 
shall  rise  from  its  depths  against  us  ; 
but  if  you  will  be  my  friend,  we  will 
beat  it  And  you  shall  have  the  ho- 
nour. And  you  shall  go  home  to  Jim's 
sister,  and  say,  *Jim  is  kill,  and 
Eddy  is  kill,  and  the  poor  silly  Na- 
wab is  kill,  but  I  am  come  home 
with  my  glory  to  marry  Ethel ;  you 
shall  see  all  that  But  you  must  be 
secret  Now  we  will  come  and  visit 
my  wife." 

Mrs.  Nawab,  as  Eddy  and  Jim  per-, 
sisted  in  calling  her,  was  a  very  nice, 
quiet,  clever  little  Frenchwoman.  She 
declined  to  sit  cross-legged,  but  sat 


on  a  rocking-chair.  I  beg  to  remark 
that  I  am  going  back  in  my  narrative, 
and  at  the  point  where  we  take  her  up 
she  was  merely  gossiping  with  Eddy 
and  Jim  Mordaunt  while  Roland  and 
the  Nawab  were  in  the  caverns. 

She  could  talk  English,  this  Mn. 
Nawab ;  talk  it  a  little  too  plainly, 
not  measuring  the  value  of  her  words. 

"I  am  glad  to  receive  you  two 
Englishmen.  Mr.  Evans  (to  Eddy) 
you  are  very  ugly,  but  your  face  is 
good.  Mr.  Mordaunt  you  are  very 
handsome,  but  you  look  cruel.  Did 
you  ever  murder  any  one  for  example  ?" 

"  H^aps  and  heaps,"  said  Jim,  "  in 
imagination." 

And  so  they  talked,  laughing  at  the 
mistakes  in  one  another's  language  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  cool  white  piazza, 
and  they  had  coffee,  which  Madame 
herself  brewed,  and  they  had  pipes, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  immensely, 
and  were  very  innocent  amusing,  and 
talkative  indeed. 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  I  am 
not  in  any  way  defending  these  good 
people's  doings.  I  am  only  trying  to 
say  how  things  went  Among  his 
Anglicisms,  the  Nawab  had  started 
a  low  disreputable  long  English  clay 
pipe,  such  as  you  see  laid  in  heaps 
on  the  table  in  the  smoking  room  of 
English  pot-houses,  what  we  used  to 
call  as  young  men,  a  long  church- 
warden: This  he  had  smoked  so  long 
that  he  had  coloured  the  bowl  all  up 
one  side ;  and  it  now  occurred  to 
Madame,  who  was  an  old  Algerian 
campaigner,  that  she  must  put  aside 
her  own  hookhah,  and  smoke  her 
husband's  pipe. 

He  objected,  but  she  pleaded  for 
it  and  so  prettily  that  they  all 
laughed,  and  at  last  he  gave  way. 
He  filled  it  for  her,  and  she  lit  it  and 
smoked,  while  the  others  smoked 
cheroots,  and  they  all  sat  cross- 
legged,  chatting. 

•  •  •  • 

Allan  Gray,  arriving  at  the  Cap- 
tain's compound  and  asking  for  Eddy, 
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was  directed  that  Sahib  Edward 
Evans  was  at  that  same  time  of  speak- 
ing in  the  palace  of  the  Nawab  of 
Belpore.  Pursuing  him  to  that 
abode  of  heathenesse,  and  finding 
his  way  through  nearly  innumerable 
native  servants,  he  discovered  his  pet 
sitting  cross-legged  in  a  row  with  a 
heathen  gentleman.  Rather  objec- 
tionable Roland,  intensely  objection- 
able Jim,  and  a  French  lady,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  carpet  on  the 
ground,  smoking  away  at  a  long 
churchwarden  pipe. 

He  was  so  unutterably  horrified 
that  he  was  stricken  dumb.»  He 
could  say  nothing  at  all.  He  was 
received  with  a  very  noisy  hail,  and 
every  symptom  of  welcome,  as  for 
Eddy,  he  fairly  ran  into  his  arfhs» 
and  was  rather  surprised  at  the  cold- 
ness of  his  reception.  James  and 
Roland  were  also  most  friendly. 

As  for  the  Nawab,  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  have  done  for 
him ;  but  Allan  was  like  a  dog  at  a 
fair.  Being  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  brought  face  to  face  with  a  real 
heathen,  and  finding  him  a  most 
affectionate  gentleman,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly gawky  and  lost  Madame 
tried  a  little  badinage  on  him,  and 
would  have  had  him  take  her  pipe ; 
but  she  only  horrified  him  the  more. 

He  seemed  at  last  to  have  got  into 
a  land  utterly  forgotten  of  God,  and 
given  over  to  the  devil — a  land  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  corrupted, 
lowered,  nay,  even  blackguardized, 
such  very  pure  and  kindly  people  as 
Roland  and  Eddy.  It  was  an  in- 
tolerable matter. 

To  find  an  intolerable  thing,  with 
Allan,  was  the  very  same  thing  as 
setting  to  work  to  mend  it.  The 
odds  were  enormous  against  him. 
He  could  not  speak  the  language, 
but  his  duty  was  to  him  singularly 
clear.  He  must  preach  the  Gospel  in 
this  land  in  any  language.  Through 
want  of  faith  we  had  lost  the  gift  of 
tongues,  through  faith  we  might  re- 


gain it.  He  would  preach  the  poie 
gospel  in  English,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may. 

Alas,  poor  lad  !  There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  God's  work,  and  yours 
was  one.  Some  cursed  you  for  their 
ruin,  and  curse  you  yet.  You  your- 
self thought  that  you  had  failed. 
Yet  as  my  brother  says, 

«'Not  all  who  seem  to  fiul,  have  Culed 

indeed. 
What  though  the  seed  be  €ast  by  the 

wajTside, 
And  die  birds  take  it— Yet  the  biids 

are  fed.'' 

Perhaps  there  is  a  Pariah  or  two 
at  Belpore  who  remembers  the  kindly, 
gentle*  young  enthusiast.  At  any 
rate  he  brought  on  the  cataclysm, 
which  was  well  avenged,  that  aoy 
one  may  preach  the  Gospel  now  at 
Belpore. 


CHAPTER  L. 

There  was  perfect  silence  still,  and 
the  Dawk  came  most  regularly.  The 
Parsees  had  gone  round  to  every  one 
instantly,  after  the  departure  of  the 
European  troops,  and  persuaded  them 
to  make  their  wills,  and  send  them 
to  Europe ;  and  no  one  laughed  at 
them.  A  Calcutta  paper,  however, 
got  hold  of  the  fact,  and  wrote  a 
screaming  leader  on  it,  a  real  slasher, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  would  make 
you  split  your  sides  with  laughing. 
Everything  was  quite  quiet;  there 
was  no  danger  at  all. 

Allan  seemed  to  speak  very  little 
to  any  of  his  compatriots  except 
Eddy.  With  the  others  it  was  merely 
good-day,  and  good-bye.  To  Eddy, 
he  talked  a  good  deal,  and  they  cross* 
examined  Eddy,  but  Eddy  said  that 
Allan  only  talked  to  him  about  his 
soul,  so  they  forebore.  And  in  reality 
Eddy  spoke  merely  the  plain  truth. 
Allan  merely  talked  to  him  about  the 
state  of  his  soul,  which  he  thought 
immensely  unsatisfactory.  He  was 
perfectly  silent  to  every  one  about  his 
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S^reat  scheme.  He  had  got  a  rascally 
old  Brahmin  for  a  Moonshee,  and  he 
livas  learning  all  about  caste.  Eddy's 
soul  could  wait  until  he  had  done  his 
best  to  blow  the  British  empire  to 
pieces. 

Our  friends  had  their  little  mess 
still,  and  talked  over  their  neigh* 
bours. 

"That  is  a  queer  fellow,  that  half- 
brother  of  yours,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"Does  he  drink?" 

"Drink!"  said  Roland.  "He  is 
a  teetotaller. 

"The  pupil  of  his  eye  is  very 
much  enlarged,"  said  the  Doctor. 
**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called 
Hanwell?" 

Roland  had  heard  of  it 

"  Ah  !  *'  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  a 
nice  easy  distance  from  London,  and 
extremely  well  conducted.  Claver- 
house,  the  claret  is  with  you." 

"  Why  did  he  come  here  ?  "  asked 
Claverhouse,  pointedly  to  Eddy. 

Eddy  blushed  scarlet,  and  said 
that  he  did  not  know.  Whereas  he 
knew  perfectly  well,  for  Allan  had 
told  him  that  very  morning  some- 
thing which  gave  him  the  clue  to 
Allan's  behaviour.  Allan  in  his  self- 
justifying  way,  had  put  all  sorts  of 
reasons  before  Eddy  for  his  extra- 
ordinaiy  expedition  to  India.  The 
state  of  the  Hindoos,  the  state  of 
Eddy's  soul,  tanks,  railways,  every- 
thing. But  at  last  had  let  out  the 
very  real  truth  that  he  did  not  care  for 
life  without  Ethel,  and  that  he  had 
discovered  that  Ethel  did  not  care 
for  life  without  Roland. 

The  little  fellow  dared  not  speak. 
There  was  danger  and  wrath  abroad, 
and  anything  might  happen.  Roland 
and  Allan  were  rivals.  It  was  terrible. 
But  a  curious  thing  is  that  the  honest- 
little  lad  trusted  Allan  as  well  as  he 
did  Roland,  only  he  dared  not  speak. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Judge,  "  that  he 
had  gone  anywhere  else.  You  will 
forgive  me  saying,  my  dear  Evans, 
that  the  man  is  a  dreadful  bore." 


'*  He  cannot  have  bored  you  much. 
Judge,"  said  Eddy. 

"  Child  !  child  ! "  said  the  Judge, 
*'  he  has  shortened  my  very  worthless 
life.  What  have  I  done  that  he 
should  look  up  all  my  decisions  in 
important  cases,  and  tell  me  that  I 
am  an  unjust  judge  ?  I  am  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  says  to  me  also,  that 
the  conquest  of  India  was  the  grossest 
act  of  piracy  ever  committed,  and 
that  if  I  loved  myself  so  far  as  to 
partake  of  the  spoils,  I  might  at  least 
give  just  judgments.  I  always  thought 
I  was  so  very  just" 

"  He  has  been  at  me  too,"  said 
Captain  Claverhouse.  "  He  said  that 
we  had  no  right  whatever  to  annex 
this  territory.  The  only  object  of 
war,"  he  argued,  "was  to  spread 
Christianity.  Whereupon  I  referred 
him^o  the  history  of  Japan,  where  a 
few  ships  would  have  saved  the 
missionaries.  He  shifted  then,  for 
he  has  no  education  or  little,  and  said 
that  he  meant  Protestant  Christianity ; 
the  Protestants  were  never  aggressive. 
I  mentioned  Silesia  to  him,  and  with 
most  singular  honesty  he  confessed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  small 
piece  of  annexation.  He  is  a  good 
fellow,  but  he  wants  grinding.*' 

"  But  he  is  a  sort  of  turnip-ghost 
at  a  christening,"  ai^gued  the  Doctor. 
"Why  did  he  come  here?  He  will 
play  the  dtuce  with  us  before  he  has 
done  with  us.  Of  all  times  in  all 
creation,  for  such  a  dissociated  radical 
to  appear.  Never  mind,  my  dears,  I 
have  seen  death  too  often  to  fear 
him." 

"  Now  look  you  here,  Doctor,"  said 
the  Captain,  *<  we  shall  pull  through 
this,  only  it  is  a  great  pity  that  there 
is  not  one  with  influence  over  this 
turnip-ghost  missionary  of  a  man  to 
restrain  him.'* 

At  this  moment  the  Nawab,  who 
was  sitting  beside  Jim  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  broke  out  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.  Jim  had  been 
telling  the  Nawab,  in  a  stifled  whisper, 
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how  they  had  beaten  the  London 
Rowing  Club  at  Shrewsbury  regatta ; 
and  the  joke  hit  the  Nawab.  It 
was  impossible,  of  course,  for  Captain 
Claverhouse  to  be  angry  with  a  royal 
prince  who  had  all  their  lives  in  his 
hand,  still  he  might  scold  Jim. 

**  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  wish  you  would 
not  make  the  Nawab  laugh  just  as 
1  was  speaking — I  really" — but  he 
said  no  more,  for  Roland*s  white 
hand  was  laid  suddenly  on  his  chest, 
meaning  *' silence,  "and  Roland  walked 
softly  down  the  room,  and  sitting 
beside  the  Nawab,  put  his  arm  affec- 
tionately over  his  shoulder,  in  school* 
boy  fashion. 

As  for  Captain  Claverhouse,  he 
was  so  paralyzed  by  what  he  saw  at 
the  door  immediately  behind  the 
Nawab,  that  1  go  at  onc^  to  other 
authors  to  say  how  scared  he  was. 
But  I  have  no  author  who  will  help 
me  in  any  way.  For  extreme  fan- 
tasticisms  the  best  authorities  I  know 
are  Rabelais  and  the  late  Artemus 
Ward.  But  Rabelais  can  seldom  be 
quoted  (having  lived  before  the  time 
when  men  found  out  that  you  could 
have  humour  without  dirt — that  Is 
to  say,  300  years  before  Dickenfi  and 


Thackeray),  and  Artemus  Ward  is  at 
times  feeble  and  inconsecutive.  Art^ 
mus  Ward  may  talk  of  sky-blue  fits, 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  Didcens'},  but 
he  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
American  revolution,  any  more  than 
Dampmartin  could  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  French.  Captain  Claverhouse, 
had  he  found  his  tongue,  would  have 
scolded  like  Dampmartin.  But  he 
was  simply  stunned  and  held  his 
peace.  While  Roland  kept  his  stroqg 
arm  tightly  round  the  Nawab's 
neck. 

This  was  the  eve  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  The  most  reckless^  causeless, 
stupidest  revolution  ever  planned. 
Like  all  ill-considered  and  causeless 
revolutions,  it  failed.  It  was  evil 
against  good,  and  good  won.  Think 
sir,  what  India  would  be  now,  had 
the  revolution  succeeded.  Come;  sir, 
think  of  that 

In  revolutions,  I  am  young,  but  I 
have  watched  many,  you  raise  the 
devil.  For  example,  June  184^- 
The  devil  was  raised  here  at  Bclporc 
in  1857.  The  devil  was  the  Rajah 
of  Bethoor.  The  man  who  raised  him 
was  the  young  religionist,  Allan  Evans. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

For  behind  the  back  of  the  niicon- 
scipus  Nawabi  who  had  Roland's 
strong  arm  round  his  shoulder,  stood 
the  Rajah  himself,  and  Allan  Gray 
behind  him. 

The  astonishment  of  the  whole 
room  was  expressed  by  a  profound 
silence.  No  one  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree up  to  the  occasion,  or  able  in 
any  way  to  form  an  idea  of  what  had 
happened.  The  Nawab  was  the  last 
to  see  him,  and  only  saw  him  after  he 
heard  his  voice,  and  then  he  rose  an4 
confronted  him. 

The  Rajah  and  the  Nawab  were 
both  fine  and  handsome  men,  though 
the  Rajah  was  pufiy  with  vice  and 
high  feeding;  had  there  been  one  of 
those  sudden  and  swift  Asiatic  en- 
counters, either  man  might  have  gone 
down  in  an  instant.  James  Mordaunt 
was  standing  partly  between  them, 
with  a  view  of  stopping  hostilities, 
when  the  Major  pulled  him  by  the 
sleeve,  and  whispered,  '<You  are 
hampering  your  man;**  on  which 
Jim  removed. 

In  reality  the  Major  saw  most 
plainly  that,  in  case  of  a  Jrac<is  be- 
tween the  two  Indians,  the  Rajah* 
would  most  certainly  put  his  sword 
through  James's  body,  and  apologize 
for  it  afterwards.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  Nawab  that  the  Rajah  spoke,  he 
'•ddressed  the  whole  company : — 

"Gentlemen,  there  seems  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  and  mistrust 
about  me.  I  have  come  quietly,  an 
Indian    gentleman    among    English 


gentlemen,  to  give  explanations,  to 
remove  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
to  reassure  myself  about  our  friendly 
relations.  This  gentleman  has  con- 
sulted much  with  me,  and  we  have 
exchanged  opinions,  and  are  agreed. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  in  danger  here." 

"We  are  perfectly  aware  of  it. 
Rajah,"  said  Captain  Claverhouse* 
"Who  is  that  behind  you?  not  Mr. 
Evans,  whom  God  seems  to  have  mis- 
guided, but  that  attendant  of  yOurs, 
who  has  sat  down  in  that  chair  by 
the  door.  Mordaunt,  go  and  collar 
that  fellow,  and  kick  him  out.  What 
the  devil  does  the  fellow  mean  by 
sitting  down  in  the  presence  of  a 
British  officer  without  leave?  Are 
you  come  here  to  insult  us,  Rajah?" 

Jim  proceeded  on  his  errand  in- 
stantly, but  the  young  man  had  va- 
nished. The  Rajah,  turning  to  see 
the  result,  only  saw  Jim,  coolly,  with 
his  back  against  the  door,  and  he 
turned  very  pale,  but  retained  his  self- 
possession  entirely.  His  race  knows 
no  fear  of  death.  He  thought  that 
his  time  was  come,  and,  beast,  liar, 
treacherous,  cruel  hound  as  he  was, 
he  knew  from  the  traditions  of  his 
forefathers  how  to  die.  We,  of  all 
people,  should  allow  that  to  the 
Brahmins. 

He  looked  quietly  at  Claverhouse 
and  Roland,  and  laid  his  hand  quickly 
upon  his  sword — a  pretty,  dangerous, 
little  Li^ge  toy.  Roland  understood 
him  at  once.  "  You  are  as  safe  as  if 
you  were  in  your  own  zenana,  sir. 
James,  come  awa  from  that  door.** 

He  knew  that]^he  was  safe  now. 
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••  By**  (some  of  his  gods),  he  thought 
••these  fools  !  If  I  had  one  of  them 
up  at  my  palace,  he  should  not  get  off 
like  this.  Let  me  try  them  on  their 
own  ground." 

"  You  teach  us  Asiatics  a  good  les- 
son," he  said,  boldly.  "  We  are  ene- 
mies. If  at  this  moment  I  had  one 
of  you  in  my  palace,  he  should  never 
leave  it  alive.  You  are  pirates,  da- 
coits,  and  villains.  You  had  no  right 
in  India.  Your  wrongs  and  your 
robberies  here  would  make  hell  move. 
Your  Hastings  was  a  robber,  whom 
you  acquitted ;  your  Clive  was  a  rob- 
ber, who,  utterly  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  sins,  killed  himself.  I 
am  y6ur  bitter  enemy,  but  I  am  safe* 
because  I  am  among  English  gentle- 
men. I  am  in  your  power!  will  any 
one  raise  a  hand  against  me?  Not 
one.     /  know  you. 

•••I  have  trusted  myself  among  you, 
because  I  wished  to  make  friends  with 
you,  and  to  save  you.  I  desire  my 
rights,  which  are  entirely  incontestable, 
no  more.  1  have  explained  my  case 
to  this  English  gentleman,  and  he 
agrees  with  me." 

Eddy  ran  quickly  up  to  Allan  Gray, 
and  caught  his  hand.  *<  Allan  I 
Allan!'*  he  said,  "you  have  not  been 
listening  to  this  man?" 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  Allan.  ••  He 
is  prepared  to  hear  the  truths  of 
Christianity;  what  is  more,  allow 
them  to  be  preached,  in  a  bold  and 
free  manner,  as  they  should  have 
been  preached  before." 

The  Padre  bounced  up,  and  cried 
out,  "  Have  you  been  preaching 
against  caste  in  the  native  lines,  under 
the  protection  of  this  man  ?  " 

**  I  have,  sir,"  said  Allan  ;  **  and  I 
glory  in  it." 

•'Then  may  the  good  God  forgive 
you  our  blood.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  it  does  not  matter.  But  these 
bonny,  innocent  boys!  Well,  well. 
I  strayed  here  and  lost  Aiy  wife,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  <  I  will  make  rupees 
for  the  little  ones' ;  but  tkiy  all  died  ; 


and  I  said,  '  I  will  stay  on  here,  and  do 
what  I  can  among  these  heathen,  for 
Christ's  sake,  that  I  may  meet  my 
wife  and  my  little  ones  in  hcaveo.'  A 
selfish  motive.  Has  any  poor  native  '. 
wanted  a  rupee  while  I  had  one  ?  Am  I  ; 
not  poor  ?  Have  I  not  tried  to  rival  the 
Jews  and  the  Parsees  in  their  charities 
without  their  means  ?  Am  I  not  a 
broken  old  man  ?  Have  not  Hcm- 
metz,  the  Lutheran ;  Faoli,  the  Papist; 
and  I,  worked  together  here  for  years* 
trying  to  bring  them  to  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity  by  the  example  of  onr 
lives  ?  Have  we  not  agreed  to  kaw 
caste  alone  ?  and  now  here  is  a  new^ 
comer,  who  has  brought  the  house  of 
so  many  years  building  about  oar 
ears!" 

"  Don't  preach.  Padre,"  said  the 
good  Major,  quietly.  "Mr.  Allan 
Evans,  have  you  any  idea  of  what  yoa 
have  been  doing  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  carrying 
Christ's  banner  into  quarters  where  it 
should  have  been  carried  before." 

"You  have  been  carrying  the  devil's 
banner,  sir.  That  man  has  instigated 
you  to  do  the  only  one  thing  yoa 
should  have  left  alone.  He  has  fooled 
you  to  the  top  of  your  bent,  sir.  He 
has  advised  you  to  do  what  he  wants 
done.  Our  blood  is  on  your  head 
You  had  better  never  have  been  bora 
than  have  come  here." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?-•  said  the 
Rajah. 

"  You  were  right,  sir,"  said  Allan- 
•«  We  will  come  away."  And  they 
turned  away. 

"  One  moment,  Allan."  cried  Eddy. 
"Do  not  go  with  that  man.  I  beg  of 
you,  by  your  old  love  for  me^  do  not 
go  with  that  man." 

"  I  came  here  for  love,  and  I  find 
a  brothel  Those  I  loved  and  trusted 
gone  from  their  faith — their  purity^ 
their  religion.  Ministers  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  they  vowed  to  preach;  men 
educated  as  Roland  and  you  have  been 
sitting  with  heathens  and  papist  women, 
with  the  surroundings  of  a  lowEngli^ 
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pot-house.  (Alas  for  Madame  Na? 
wab's  pipe  !)  I  have  done  with  my 
countrymen,  my  relations,  and  life,  I 
shall  die,  but  I  shall  die  preaching 
God*s  own  gospel.  Good-bye  for 
ever,  Eddy." 

That  leal  little  fellow,  whom  Ethel 
would  never  appreciate^  was  not  going 
to  let  him  go  like  this.  He  dashed  at 
him,  and  cried,  "Allan,  you  are  utterly 
deluded,"  and  cast  himself  between 
All&n  and  the  door. 

Not  one  of  the  others  moved.  Eddy 
got  his  back  against  the  dpor,  but 
Allan  scornfully  moved  towards  it, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Eddy's  shoulder. 
"Allan,  by  the  old  Shrewsbury  days, 
by  our  old  Field-Lane  days,  by  every 
pleasant  hour  we  have  ever  had  tOr 
gether,  stay  with  your  countrymen  in 
this  dark  hour.  Let  race  prevail  with 
you,  Allan  ;  let  blood  prevail  with  you. 
Do  not  leave  your  brother  now.  You 
are  misguided  ;  you  are  mad.  That 
roan   is  a  dog  and  a  villain.      Ask 

Roland ^" 

Ask  Roland  !  the  favoured  lover  of 
Ethel.  Oh,  Eddy !  what  evil  spirit 
caused  you  to  raise  the  devil  into  that 
powerful,  up-looking,  bloodhound  face, 
afid  those  bloodhound  eyes  ? 

The  dykes  which  Allan  had  raised 
round  the  furious  tide  of  passion  which 
was  in  him,  by  religion,  by  order,  by 
rule,  broke  down  here  at  onqe.  The 
man  was  never  a  sound  man.  There 
had  always  been  depths  of  potential 
ferocity  in  him,  deeper  and  fiercer  than 
ever  were  in  Jim  Mordaunt ;  and  he 
had  had  wit  enough  to  know  it,  and 
like  a  fine  and  wise  fellow  as  he  was 
he  had  kept  them  in  order.  But  aX 
this  moment,  at  Eddy'$  unhappy  allu- 
sion to  Roland,  added  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  situation  and  climate,  his 
habits  of  life  brqke  down  suddenly. 
He  seized  Eddy,  and  with  the  strength 
of  a  lion  cast  him  against  the  Rajah, 
uttering  a  loud  aiKl  furioju^  i?urse 
against  Roland. 

If  Aunt  Eleaxior  could  have  seen 
her  work  now,  she  would  b^  in^Jiuyed 


to  drown  herself.  Her  one  folly,  that 
of  throwing  Allan  against  Ethel  to 
plague  him,  had  caused  this.  That 
Allan,  at  the  mere  mention  of  Roland's 
name,  had  gone  mad,  and  had  cast 
poor  Eddy  against  the  Ra^'ah.  "  Be 
sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out "  Poor 
lady,  she  had  to  dree  her  ward. 

Eddy  wa3  sent  staggering  against 
the  Rajah,  and  the  Rajah  was  sent 
staggering  against  the  stone  door^ 
post,  against  which  he  fell,  cutting  his 
forehead  deeply.  The  last  seen  by 
any  European  eye,  save  one,  of  that 
Rajah  was  seen  now.  A  tall,  very 
handsome  man,  in  green  velvet  and 
gold,  with  white  trousers.  Deadly 
pale,  with  the  blood  dripping  over  his 
face,  which  lie  wiped  with  a  French 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  bordered 
with  lace.  Before  he  followed  out 
Allan  Gray,  he  turned  to  the  party, 
and  said,  very  quietly, — 

*•  I  am  sorry  that  this  interview, 
meant  so  well  on  my  part,  should 
have  terminated  so  abruptly.  It  was 
entirely  my  clumsiness.  I  hope  that 
Ensign  Evans  has  not  been  hurt.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  struggle 
is  coming,  and  you  know  on  which 
side  I  am.  My  claim  to  be  Jaghire 
of  Bethoor  has  been  refused  by  your 
parliament,  and  I  am  going  to  test  the 
power  of  the  British  empire.  I  am 
the  guest  of  Englishmen,  and  I  am 
safe.  I  therefore  warn  you  that  the 
lines  will  be  fired  to-morrow  night." 

So,  with  the  bloody  cambric  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand,  he  bowed  him- 
self out  into  the  dark  Indian  night, 
never  to  be  seen  again  by  any  Euro- 
pean eye,  save  Allan  Gray's.* 

*  I  must  beg  my  readers  to  remember  that 
this  is  fiction,  that  is  to  say,  a  dramatic 
accumulation  of  probabilities.  The  Rajah 
of  Bethoor  is  not  Nana  Sahib,  any  more 
than  the  Nawab  is  Scindiah.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  such  a  nice  Nawab  as  my 
Nawab.  Yet  Scindiah  is  wiser  than  he. 
The  quasi  facts  about  the  Rajah,  bis  works 
and  his  ways,  have  been  taken,  as  I  acknow- 
ledge, ftom  papers  of  Lieutenant  Wil- 
ioughby— the  young  man  who  served  God 
from  his  youth,  and  who  never  was  a^ame^ 
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Eddy  was  standing  against  the  doon 
in  blue  and  gold,  and  white  trousers, 
with  his  sword-belt  looped  up,  ready 
for  evening  parade.  The  others  had 
risen,  and  were  looking  at  the  door- 
way, but  they  could  not  see  Eddy. 
The  image  left  on  their  eye  was  that 
of  a  tall  man,  in  green  and  gold,  who 
had  passed  out  at  the  door,  waving  a 
bloody  cambric  handkerchief  behind 
him* 

•  •  •  Ik 

Dramatic  and  fantastic  Well,  as 
I  said  before,  if  the  Indian  Mutiny 
was  not  that^  it  was  nothing. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

The  Major  was  gone.  "Shut  the 
door,  Eddy,  and  come  here,"  said 
Roland,  sharply.  <*  Claverhouse,  here 
is  the  devil  to  pay  sooner  than  I 
thought.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
that  rascal  has  egged  my  unhappily 
ignorant  brother  on  to  preach  against 
caster 

«•  Of  course  he  has."  said  the  Padre. 
**  How  can  you  so  clever  ask  such  a 
question  ?" 

"  Will  they  be  up  to-morrow  night, 
then  ?"  said  Roland. 

«*  No,  they  won't  be  up  to-morrow 
night,"  said  Captain  Claverhouse. 
"Were  you  ass  enough  to  believe 
that  that  fellow  would  give  us  warn- 
ing ?  They  will  be  up  to-night^  man. 
The  moon  will  be  up  in  two  hours ; 
they  will  therefore  move  in  one  iiour 
and  a  half." 

"Why  not  before  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"  Because  they  will  want  to  distin- 
guish Indians  from  Europeans;  and 
the  lines  will  not  bum  brightly  for 
above  half  an  hour." 

"What  are  we  to  do,  sir?"  said 
Roland. 

"I  will  give  you  my  experience 

of  i^  even  at  Addiscombe.  Praying  and 
fifrhting  so  uncommonly  well  together,  my 
friends.  There  was  once  a  man  called 
Cromwell,  as  there  was  also  a  man^callfd 
LoaiflX. 


now,  if  you  will  give  me  your  brains 
afterwards.  Your  troopers  are  in  bed 
by  now,  for  it  has  been  hot  Go 
down,  Mordaunt  and  you  to  qaaneis 
and  awaken  them  silently  in  the  dark." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  the  native  servants? " 

*'  Ah,  that  is  a  bother.  Sham  drmi 
and  sing  a  loud  song.  Make  bdiere 
that  you  are  drunk,  and  are  going  to— 
(a  part  of  the  English  establishmoit 
in  India"*  which  I  will  call  9^9, 
Queer-street,)  and  sing  •  •  •, 

"  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  do  tha^ 
sir/'  said  Roland. 

"  Law,  I  thought  that  you  Univer- 
sity fellows  were  up  to  anything^' 
said  Captain  Claverhouse. 

"Jim   and   I,   sir,"   said  Roland 

••are  two    of  Doctor  K '%  boR, 

and  I  don't  think  we  could  do  that, 
The  Doctor  might  hear  of  it  AVe 
will  sham  drunk  and  be  noisy,  if  70a 
please." 

"  Well,  that  will  da  Tell  the  tnea 
to  be  ready  to  saddle  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Our  object  is  to  get  the 
English  officers  to  the  Nawab's 
palace  in  time.  Your  duty  in  future 
will  be  to  give  me  your  brains;  of 
which  I  have  few.  At  present  it  is 
to  protect  the  Europeans  to  the 
Nawab's  palace.  You  and  Mor- 
daunt go  to  the  men  in  their  bed^ 
and  get  them  ready.  I  trust  nearly 
all  to  you,  for  cavalry  in  the  darlc  is 
what  no  man  dare  face." 

"What  will  be  the  signal,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  our  bugles.  We  shall  be 
down  amongst  you  directly.  But  we 
must  clear  the  bungalows  of  the 
women  and  children.  Your  troop 
must  protect  our  rear.  How  soon  can 
you  get  your  men  in  the  saddle." 

"  In  three  or  four  minutes,  I  think," 
said  Roland.  "It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  command  of  the  troop  has 
fallen  on  such  a  subaltern  as  my- 
self." 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  God's  good  mercy," 
said  Claverhouse,  "that  Lummers 
and  Rounders  fell  sick.  Wbji  1 
would  go  to  the  devil  after  yoa 
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You  come  of  the  breed  which  con- 
quered India.  Now  Mordaunt  and 
you  go  to  your  sleeping  troopers,  and 
wake  them  in  this  way.  Put  your 
hand  on  their  foreheads,  and  they 
will  awaken  silently.  If  you  shake 
them  by  the  shoulder,  some  one  of 
them  will  cry  out.  Go  ofiC  you  two 
boys,  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

••Where  did  you  learn  these  de- 
tails?" said  Roland. 

"  In  the  Khyber  Pass.- 

••  But  you  could  not  have  been  in 
the  army  then." 

••As  a  drummer  I  was.  Never 
mind  my  antecedents.  /  rose  from 
the  ranks — this  is  not  a  time  for  long 
stories.  Cut  away.  At  the  sound 
of  our  fifes  and  drums  look  after  our 
rear.  Cut  away,  Mordaunt  God 
go  with  you,"  And  so  they  went  to 
the  daik  night's  work. 

•'You  arc  quite  ready  for  us, 
Nawab  ?"  said  Claverhouse. 

•*  I  have  been  ready  250,000  years," 
said  the  Nawab. 

"Then  would  you  mind  going 
home  ?" 

No.  It  appeared  that  the  Nawab, 
emphatically  declined  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  «•  He  be  devil,  they  all 
be  devil ;  by  devil  I  shall  not  go 
home.  I  have  provide  everything, 
and  I  have  no  fight  I  want  fight 
and  I  shall  not  go  home,  by  dam." 


CHAPTER  l-III. 

Measures  well  taken,  but  too  late 
for  some.  Eddy,  Claverhouse,  and 
two  other  officers  were  just  following 
Roland  out  of  the  door,  to  get  their 
men  hurriedly  together,  and  get  the 
women  and  children  out  of  the  bun- 
galows, when  a  Company's  officer,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise — just 
married — ^ran  into  them,  and  hurriedly 
asked  for  a  pistol. 

••  Are  they  up  so  soon,"  said  Claver- 
house. 

••  Yes,  yes ;  lend  me  yovr  revolver." 


Claverhouse  did  so.  The  young 
officer  put  it  to  his  own  ear,  fired  it 
off,  and  fell  dead  across  the  mess- 
table. 

Eddy  drew  back  shuddering  and 
deadly  white,  but  Claverhouse  said 
loud  and  firmly  to  him,  "  Evans ! 
Steady !"  and  Eddy  was  perfectly 
steady  at  once. 

••Why  has  he  done  that?"  whis- 
pered Eddy,  aghast. 

•'  I  suspect  they  have  murdered  his 
bride  while  he  was  away  from  her 
on  duty,"  said  Claverhouse.  ''Blow 
up  bugles !  A  hundred  and  sixty 
Englishmen  against  all  hell ! " 

The  bugles  woke  the  strange,  omi- 
nous stillness  of  the  night  with  the 
assembly.  Roland's  trumpet  was 
heard  in  reply,  a  sheet  of  flame  shot 
up  from  the  native  lines,  and  nearly 
the  most  ghastly  and  fearful  thing 
in  the  history  of  our  empire,  was 
begun. 

Roland  and  Jim  had  got  their  men 
together  and  mounted,  and  went  at  a 
sling  trot  do^^  the  long  dusty  road 
past  the  piece  of  jungle  where  the 
Moonshee  was  murdered.  The  fire 
before  them  blazed  brighter  and 
brighter,  lighting  up  the  road  deariy. 
The  moon  was  down  as  yet  but  there 
was  light  enough  for  them. 

Roland  was  particularly  anxious 
not  to  get  this  jungle  in  his  rear 
without  support.  He  halted  there  for 
one  instant  and  but  for  one,  for  he 
heard  Claverhouse's  jolly  roar  behind 
him,  •«  Go  on,  Evans,  we  are  here." 

They  slung  on  again,  it  was  light 
enough  now,  but  they  went  cautiously. 
The  first  person  they  met  was  an 
English  lady,  hurrying  on  a  child  by 
the  hand,  and  carrying  another.  She 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  explained 
hurriedly  to  Roland  that  the  child  she 
carried  was  dead,  but  that  the  Sikhs 
had  saved  the  one  she  was  leading, 
and  that  the  Sikhs  were  close  behind 
her.  She  was  barefooted,  simply 
clothed  in  a  long  white  night-diess, 
spotted  with  the  blood  of  the  dead 
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child*  and  she  had  throwa  round  her 
neck,  in  her  unutterable  crafusion  and 
horror,  the  strap  of  an  old  Scotch 
fishing  creel,  which  bumped  against 
her  shoulders  as  she  ran  barefooted 
along  the  sandy  road. 

Next  they  met  three  young  officers* 
wives,  coming  as  fast  as  they  could* 
two  were  leading  a  third  along.  One 
of  the  leaders  was  Peggy  O'Dowd, 
the  other  Mrs.  Kirk.  The  young 
woman  they  led  was  the  bride  of  the 
man  who  had  shot  himself  on  the 
mess-table.  And  she  was  laughing, 
and  singing  her  part  in  Acis  and 
Galatea,  which  she  had  learnt  two 
years  before  in  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Dublin. 

Then  they  met  a  little  child  in  its 
bedgown,  all  alone.  And  it  said  that 
the  men  had  beaten  its  ayah*  but 
that  the  Havildar  Ben  Allar  bad  sent 
it  down  the  road  to  ask  its  way  to 
the  house  of  the  Nawab.  He  told 
Roland  alsOk  that  he  had  lost  his 
puppy,  and  would  doubtless  have 
entered  into  other  detaiU  but  Roland 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  him 
into  the  hsjids  of  two  Native  women 
flying  along  the  road,  who  brought 
him  to  the  Nawab'& 

You  may  thus,  if  you  are  a  man 
with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  an 
Englishman,  guess  what  was  the 
temper  of  Roland  as  he  approached 
the  lines  of  these  pampered  m«r« 
cenaries.  But  before  he  got  danger- 
ously near  them,  he  found  a  little 
army  approaching  him,  and  he  halted 
and  challenged. 

A  cheery  English  voice  cried  out 
*<  Don't  chaige,  Evans,  if  that  is  you, 
we  are  the  Sikh%  Christians,  Eura- 
sians and  Europeans.  We  have  all 
the  women  and  children  which  wc 
oan  get" 

It  was  a  captain  of  a  Native 
rogiment  who  spoke. 

*'  My  dear  soul"  said  Roland,  "w^ 
left  you  there  too  long." 

•«  Well,"  said  Captain  Morton,  •*  we 
Qould  not  have  comp*  away  before,** 


which  may  sound  prosaic,  biit  vhich 
was  perfectly  true. 

"  Arc  there  any  left  we  can  rcsoK;" 
asked  Roland. 

•'  I  think  not,"  said  the  E.  I.  CS. 
Captain.  *'  We  were  not  prepared  for 
this  business  to-night ;  we  were  vciy 
carefully  put  off  our  guard.  AH  wc 
can  save  I  believe  we  have  got  here. 
Can  we  pass  them  on  to  jpour 
infantry  ?  •* 

"  We  can  escort  them  back,"  add 
Roland.  **  I  suppose  that  it  is  no 
use  going  on." 

"Well,"  said  Morton,  "it  is  no 
tfu  certainly,  our  officers  are  all 
kUed.     But  yet,  but  still—" 

'*I  do  not  understand  you,**  said 
Roland. 

«« Well,  we  shall  all  be  dead  sooi; 
and  a  week  or  two  sooner  or  later 
does  not  much  matter.  Could  not 
you  detach  a  king's  officer  to  convoy 
these  people  to  the  rear,  to  your  head- 
quarters, or  even  to  the  infantry. 
which  you  say  is  in  your  rear.  1 
have  ten  mounted  Sikhs  who  will 
follow  me  to  the  devil,  and  that,  with 
your  men,  will  make  up  eighty.  We 
may  die  now  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  not.  But  it  seems  to  me  thai 
we  cavalry  shall  be  of  small  use  in 
the  defence  of  the  Nawab*s  palace. 
Is  not  now  the  time  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves ?  " 

"  Would  you  explain  further,"  said 
Roland. 

"Certainly,"  said  Morton,  "1 
have  been  long  in  India,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  crisis. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  lesson  to  them. 
The  odds  against  us  are  not  great. 
We  arc  80  men  to  their  2,000.  Come, 
sir,  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  rests  in  yout 
hands  to  assist  in  the  saving  of  lodUi 
^  to  assist  in  sending  back  her  his- 
tory for  a  hundred  years." 

<*  I  quite  think  so,"  said  Roland, 
quietly.  "But  I  wish  to  know  our 
chances  of  administering  chastis^ 
ment." 

"  Bring  your  troop  and  the  Sikhs 
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roQud  this  bit  of  jungle  in  the  dark- 
ness, fall  on  them,  and  then  ride 
home." 

"  But,**  said  Roland,  '<  I  am  bonnd 
to  take  care  of  these  poor  lads  who 
follow  me.  We  must  pass  this  piece 
of  jungle  again,  and  we  can  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  flank  fire  of  musketry. 
Any  officer  could  point  that  out" 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Morton,  "can't you 
see  that  the  Sepoys  have  cut  all  their 
officers'  throats,  and  that  they  have 
not  got  any  officers.  It  is  to  my 
mind  extremely  possible  that  we  shall 
live  through  it.  And  just  think  of 
the  lesson." 

••You  sp^ak  wisely,"  said  Roland. 
•*  I  will  do  it.  You  can  depend  on 
your  Sikhs  ?  " 

"They  have  eaten  our  salt,"  said 
Morton,  proudly.  "  Remember  Chi!- 
lianwallah." 

Yes,  it  was  all  well  enough,  Ethel 
ivould  love  him  better  than  ever  now. 
She  would  tear  her  hair  a  little  per- 
haps, and  she  would  be  cross  to  Aunt 
£leanor,  and  time  would  go  on^  but 
she  would  know  that  he  loved  her, 
and  that  he  died  worthy  of  her. 
Morton  was  right.  This  was  the 
begming,  and  a  lesson  was  wanted. 
One  thing  he  could  do.  He  could 
save  her  brother.  All  hopes  of  getting 
alive  out  of  the  hell  before  him  were 
dead.     Yet  Jim  might  be  saved 

"  Comet  Mordaunt" 

Jim  came  up  and  saluted. 

*•  Comet  Mordaunt,  the  troop  is 
about  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front, 
into  the  Native  lines.  You  are  ordered 
to  escort  the  stragglers  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  infantry,  and  put  yourself 
under  the  orders  of  the  Captain  com- 
manding." 

To  which,  Jim,  Cod  bless  him» 
poor  fellow,  said  "  I  will  see  you  — — 
first" 

**  This  is  fiat  insubordination,  sift 
in  the  face  of  a  mutiny  about  to  grow 
to  a  revolution." 

"  Never  mind  those  long  words,** 
said  Jim.     "  Come,  Roley,  don't  be  a 


fool.  Think  of  the  old  four-oar,  the 
Unconquerables.  What  would  the 
Doctor  say,  what  would  Aunt  Eleanor 
say,  if  afte^  so  long  I  left  you  now  ? 
Roley,  don't  be  a  fool.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  propose  to  send  back 
to  Ethel  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured 
brother  ?  Why,  my  good  Roley,  I  would 
sooner  hang  myself  than  face  Ethel» 
Meredith-  and  my  brother,  if  I  went 
back.  Come,  sharp  is  the  word,  old 
fellow.  They  will  see  us  directly. 
Cut  away." 

Roland  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  they  rode  away  round  the  jungle 
in  fours.  Roland  and  Morton  heading 
the  troop,  and  Jim  riding  on  the  flank, 
between  the  junction  of  our  own  men 
and  the  Sikhs.  They  went  ofi"  at  a 
sling  trot,  and  they  never  altered 
their  pace  till  the  end. 

What  those  unutterable  devils,  our 
pampered  mercenaries,  had  been 
doing  that  night  under  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  Rajah,  is  not  to 
be  told  here.  Causeless,  aimless, 
brutish,  shameless.  They  thought 
they  had  won.  The  bungalows  were 
sacked,  the  fire  of  the  lines  was  dying 
out,  the  late  waning  moon  was  rising 
over  the  tope  as  if  to  see  the  end  of 
it  all :  when  in  the  ears  of  the 
bmtalized  and  drunken  revellers, 
there  arose  the  sound  of  the  clanking 
of  British  cavalry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sin  and  the 
smoke  and  the  din,  came  Roland, 
riding  calmly,  with  sixty  young  Eng- 
lishmen behind  him,  and  twenty  good 
Sikhs  behind  them. 

Roland  gauged  the  power  of  the 
Indian  n\utiny  from  this  moment  He 
saw  they  had  no  leader.  He  had 
conceived  that  it  was  death  to  come 
here.  So  it  would  have  been,  had 
there  been  one  solitary  Orsini  among 
them.  In  the  midst  of  all  their 
amorphous  fury  and  wickedness,  the 
sight  of  the  old  scarlet*  gold,  and  rod, 
was  enough  to  paralyze  them.  A 
more  desperate  deed  of  valour  than 
Roland's  was  seldom  done.    He  had 
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eighty  men,  and  be  rode  deliberately 
into  tbe  midst  of  two  thousand  infuri- 
ated mercenary  mutineers*  and  not  one 
man  of  them  dared  show  his  musket 

"  Don't  stop/'  said  Morton,  eagerly. 
"We  shall  get  out  of  this  without 
bloodshed.  Who  would  have  thought 
itl" 

"  I  think  I  will  stop  once,"  said 
Roland.  '*The  fellows  should  not 
miss  their  lesson." 

*'  I  beg  you  not,  Evans.  I  beg  and 
pray  you  not  I  urged  you  to  come 
here  to-night  because  I  thought  that 
the  end  would  be  death.  I  never 
dreamt  with  all  my  experience,  that 
the  day  would  be  so  demoralized. 
Man,  man,  at  this  very  moment  you 
are  half  way  between  heaven  and 
hell.  Heaven!  look  at  that  I 
thought  they  would  not  let  us  go. 
Charge  at  the  gallop,  man  ! " 

'*  We  shall  do  it  very  well  at  the 
trot"  said  Roland.  "It  is  only  a 
rallying  square,  and  the  men  are  not 
loaded — ^they  are  only  loading  now."* 

They  trotted  steadily  up  to  the 
square,  and  as  Roland  said,  the  men 
were  not  loaded.  But  these  few  fought 
and  fought  well,  but  were  ridden 
down.  Morton's  horse  was  killed 
under  him  by  a  bayonet  thrust  but 
Morton  himself  was  uninjured,  and 
hung  on  to  Roland's  right  stirrup 
while  Roland  cut  at  the  bayonets  with 
his  sword.  The  few  men  who  had 
formed  the  rallying  square  had  done 
their  woric  however,  and  dispersed. 

The  troop  were  trotting,  and  the 
men  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
this  very  slight  opposition.  The  Sikhs 
got  mixed  with  the  Europeans,  and 
though  perfectly  brave,  were  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  a  dangerous  em- 
broglio. 

*  The  unutterable  Imbecility  of  the  he* 
ginning  of  the  Indian  mutiny  is  almost 
moredible.  The  defence  of  Delhi  had 
elements  of  splendour  about  it  The  In- 
dians have  a  curious  word  for  international 
law— the  word  is  '  *  Dacoitee. "  A  friend  of 
mine  (in  the  Hanwell  Asylum^  but  veiT 
derer)  translates  the  word  as  "The  Devil 
take  the  hindmost" 


"Well,"  said  Roland,  when  they 
were  opposite  the  patch  of  jungk 
where  Jim's  Moonshee  was  killed. 
**  Who  ever  would  have  believed  that  ? 
I  never  thought  to  have  got  oat  of 
that  alive.  I  say,  Jim.  Where  is  Jim 
Mordaunt  ?  Jim !  Jim  \  ** 

He  might  have  Jim-Jimmed  tiU  he 
was  hoarse.  The  troop  were  all 
right  the  Sikhs  were  all  right ;  but 
there  was  no  Jim. 

And  between  Roland  and  Jim  had 
arisen  suddenly  a  barricade  of  half- 
burned  rafters,  with  two  thousand 
men  behind  it  impossible  for  cavalry. 
And  the  Rajah,  in  green,  gold,  and 
white;  stood  at  the  top  of  it  for  a 
moment  and  saluted  Roland  cour- 
teously. 

But  Roland  Evans  was  on  one  side 
of  the  barricade  and  Ethel's  brother 
Jim  was  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

'*  Well  done,  Evans  !"  cried  Oaver- 
house,  funning  up.  "  Splendidly  done, 
sir.  The  very  thing  to  have  done 
under  any  circumstances.  You  aie  a 
hero!" 

'*The  idea  was  not  mine,  and  it 
has  been  carried  out  so  ill  that  I 
have  lost  my  right  arm.  I  have  lost 
James  Mordaunt" 

There  was  dead  silence.  No  one 
knew  what  to  say.  It  was  a  supreme 
time. 

"  This  is  a  very  sad  mishap.  Can 
we  do  anything  ?" 

"Dare  you  attack  the  lines  with 
the  infantry  ?  "  asked  Roland. 

Claverhouse  said  emphatically, 
**  No  1 "  and  Morton  said  emphati- 
cally "No  I" 

"  Then,"  said  Roland,  "  I  suppose 
we  had  better  move  back  on  the 
palace,  and  prepare  for  defence."  So 
they  formed  the  infantry,  and  Eddy 
and  the  Nawab  were  quietly  told  of 
what  had  happened.  Neither  of  them 
said  one  word. 

Nothing  further  occurred  worthy 
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of  remark  that  night ;  but  when  the 
Europeans  were  collected  in  the 
palace  and  were  counted,  34  were 
missing,  men,  women,  and  children 
all  told,  and  among  them  were  James 
Mordaunt  and  Allan  Evans. 

The  great  outer  gates  were  shut, 
and  so  began  the  siege  of  Bel  pore, 
now,  with  a  dozen  others,  a  matter  of 
history.  Our  very  first  duty,  how- 
ever, is  to  follow  James  Mordaunt, 
"who  is  in  harder  case  than  any  of 
the  others. 

He  had  been  looking,  quite  care- 
lessly amused  by  the  whole  scene 
of  the  sulky  rebels,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  a  European  face  beside 
him,  and  saw  that  it  was  Allan 
Hvans. 

Jim  was  now  only  parallel  with 
the  advanced  four  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
at  a  trot  the  slightest  halt  throws  one 
behind.  **Take  my  stirrup  leather. 
Gray,"  he  whispered  to  Allan,  paus- 
ing for  an  instant.  "  Not  like  that 
man,  behind  my  knee,  not  before, 
so !  I  will  get  you  out  of  the  mess 
you  have  got  us  all  into.  Run,  man, 
and  never  leave  go  of  me." 

*'  Run  as  quick  as  you  can," 
whispered  Jim.  "We  must  catch 
up  the  Sikhs.  By  golly,  we  are  too 
late.  Good  bye,  Allan  Gray.  All  is 
forgiven  between  us,  but  hold  on  like 
grim  death,, old  boy.  I  won't  leave 
you." 

The  Sepoys  were  between  them 
and  the  Sikhs  fifty  deep,  with 
bayonets  in  their  hands.  Jim,  crying 
out  once  more,  "  Hold  on,  old  boy, 
and  let  us  go  at  them,"  put  spur&  to 
his  horse,  and  Allan  quite  unused  to 
such  rough  play,  let  go  and  was 
swept  down  in  the  rush  against 
them.  Jim  saw  what  had  happened, 
and,  after  a  glance  behind,  felt  that 
he  could  do  no  more  for  poor  Allan. 

"  So  this  is  death,"  he  said.  "  But 
they  will  be  very  sorry  at  Stretton  for 
a  time,"  and  he  rode  straight  and 
hard  at  the  crowd  before  him. 

His  maddened   horse, .  a  furious 


young  Romeo  Australian  colt,  took 
him  fairly  and  bravely  into  the 
m^l^e.  Bayonet  squares  have  been 
broken  certainly  once  or  twice ;  no- 
tably at  Herat  the  year  before  this ; 
but  in  two  seconds  poor  Jim's  horse 
was  dead  with  bayonet  thrusts,  never 
to  see  the  long  grey  plains  of  Aus- 
tralia any  more,  and  poor  Jim  was 
down,  overpowered,  but  quite  un- 
wounded,  never  apparently  to  see  the 
long  brown  sheets  of  heather  oa 
Longmynd  any  more. 

His  arms  were  tightly  bound 
behind  his  back,  and  he  had  fought 
with  such  terrible  ferocity  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  got  breath  to 
speak.  When  he  had  regained  it,  he 
saw  a  Havildar  before  him,  and  he 
said  "  Havildar,  have  my  poor  horse 
buried." 

The  Havildar  only  bowed  his 
head,  but  Jim  saw  that  it  would  be 
done.  And  catching  the  Havildar's 
eye  for  an  infinitesimal  part  of  a 
second,  but  from  that  moment  he 
began  to  think  that  there  were  cev- 
tain  men  in  the  mutiny  who  were 
not  there  of  their  own  accord.  In 
another  minute  he  was  led  bound 
before  the  Rajah. 

Jim  began  the  conversation  im> 
stantly.  "  I  beg,  sir,  that  our  inter- 
view may  be  private.  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  you. 
See,  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
I  know  that  I  must  die.  I  am  not 
going  to  upbraid  or  insult  you  in  any 
way,  as  I  have  done  before.  Your 
revenge  is  perfectly  complete.  I  sub- 
mit I  only  ask  one  favour  as  a 
dying  man." 

"If  you  can  tell  me  how,  in  asking 
it,  I  can  make  your  end  more  bitter, 
you  will  do  me  such  a  favour,  that  I 
will  have  you  shot,  instead  of  burn- 
ing you  alive,**  said  the  Rajah. 

"What  is  the  good  of  talking 
tiger  like  that  ?  "  said  Jim.  "  You 
would  not  go  as  far  as  that  I  know 
I  must  die,  and  if  you  bum  me 
(which  will  be  a  very  bad  precedent), 
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I  pmj  that  I  may  he  burnt  without 
being  stripped.  Will  you  grant 
that?" 

The  Rajah,  euriing  his  moustache^ 
said,  alter  nearly  a  minute,  '<  Yes." 

*'  And  if  you  shoot  me,  which  as  a 
gentleman  you  ought  not  to  do,  you 
know,  I  hope  that  you  will  bury  me 
«t  once,  just  as  I  stand.*' 

The  Rajah  demurred  hi  this,  and 
began  to  ask  why. 

** Because  I  hate  letters  on  me; 
letters  which  will  make  wrath  with 
people  who  have  never  offended  you." 

•*Let  me  see  them?"  said  the 
Rajah. 

**  Dare  you  come  neaf  a  bound 
and  disarmed  man  ?  **  said  James,  "  if 
Wb,  come  and  open  my  tunic  and  look 
M  them.  You  can  read  English 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  not 
political,  but  only  compromise  a 
woman.  The  mere  post-marics  will 
show  you  that."  The  Rajah  undid 
Jim's  tunic,  and  then  his  shirt,  dis- 
closing his  brave  white  breast. 
Round  his  neck  hung  a  slight  chain, 
and  on  it  were  two  letters,  the  first 
post-mark  of  which  was  *' Church 
Stretlon." 

He  put  them  back  again.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  know  enough  of  the 
Indian  mind  to  say  why  he  did  so ; 
but  he  looked  at  Jim  differently  from 
before.  He  looked  at  him  steadily 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Jim 
said— 

"  If  I  pledge  you  my  word  6f 
honour  that  those  letters  only  compro- 
mise a  woman  you  never  heard  of; 
will  you  let  them  die  with  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rajah;    "you  peo- 
ple of  proper  forms  of  civilization  have 
not  learnt  the  great  art  of  lying  yet 
Some  are  getting  to  understand  its 
.value.     Yes,  I  will  believe  you." 

"And  you  will  have  me  shot,  old 
fellow,  won't  you.  Don't  bum  me. 
It  is  so  exceedingly  nasty.** 

•*  You  shall  be  shot,  assuredly,  •• 
said  the  Rajah.     And  Jim  said — 

«« Thankee.    You  are  a  better  fel« 


low  than  I  took  you  for.  I  say — * 
The  Rajah  turned.  "  Allan  Eran» 
whom  you  have  in  your  hands— I 
want  to  speak  about  him.  Don't  hmt 
him — ^he  is  mad.  I  say,  sir,  ertiy 
nation  spares  mad  people." 

*'  I  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his 
head,  **  said  the  Rajah. 

"I  say.  Rajah,"  bawled  Jim, 
••  When  am  I  to  be  worked  oft" 

"To-morrow  morning,"  Said  the 
Rajah,  waving  his  hand.  "  I  hate  no 
priest  for  you.  Stay,  is  not  AUao  a 
priest" 

"Yes,  he  will  do,"  sJiid  Jim.  "Send 
him  to  me.  Good  bye."  And  the 
Rajah  was  gone.  And  Jim  was  pet 
on  horsebadt,  and  led  off,  and  foaad 
himself  soon  in  a  dungeon  of  the 
Rajah's  palace,  thinking  of  his 
mother  entirely  now,  and  not  of  Mil- 
dred, and  wondering  very  much  ^ 
ther  the  Doctor  would  be  sorry,  and 
thinking  very  deeply  of  all  that  he  had 
heard  in  lecture  about  the  ncccssty 
of  Communion  for  sinners,  and  v.ii- 
ing  very  deeply  that  he  could  com- 
municate now.  We  must  leave  oai 
Jim  in  ill  case,  bnly  to  find  him  in 
worse. 

The  Rajah  walked  away  with  the 
Havildar  who  had  looked  on  Jim. 
And  the  Rajah  said  to  the  Hanldar, 
who  was  one  of  his  nearly  innuln^ 
rable  brothers,  but  the- favourite,  "I 
hope  we  shall  not  make  a  bad  business 
of  this.  Why  did  not  the  men  close 
on  those  cavalry  to-night  ?  " 

"  Because  they  were  afraid." 

"  Why  were  they  afraid  ? " 

"Because  their  officers  were  not 
with  them.** 

"  Did  you  give  the  word  of  «*»* 
mand  ?  »* 

"  Yes,  and  was  laughed  at  in  the 
face  of  the  conquerors  of  India-** 

"  Why  will  they  not  follow  tjative 
officers  as  well  as  these  cuised  Eng- 
lish ?  ** 

"  Because  we  have  no  natirc  officers 
who  are  capable  of  handling  ^vcn  a 
battalion  with  decency.    Instruct  u- 
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live  officers  in  the  European  tactics 
required  for  moving  large  bodies  of 
men,  and  India  would  be  lost  to  them 
in  two  years." 

"  I  wish  they  would  do  it» "  said 
the  Rajah. 

"  They  are  not  such  fools,  "  said 
the  Havildar. 

"Suppose  we  m^ke  a  mess  of  it» 
after  all?"  said  the  Rajah. 

"We  certainly  shall  do  so,"  said 
the  Havildar.  **  I  told  you  so  from 
the  first" 

"But  we  are  saftf  in  the  rear," 
said  the  Rajah. 

"With Lawrence, anl!  80 to  180,600 
Sikhs  ready  for  a  burst  on  Bengal.  Oh, 
yes,  doubtless." 

"They  will  not  fight  for  th^m,  *' 
said  the  Rajah. 

"They  held  pretty  close  to  them 
to-night,"    said  the  Havildar. 

"What  would  you  do?"  said  tht 
Rajah. 

"  Blow  my  brains  out  with  a 
pistol, "  said  the  Havildar. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  come  to  thkt ;  but 
I  Will  have  the  liVes  of  the  Nawab 
and  those  English  first  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  you  and  I  can  get 
northward,  into  Nepaul,  with  the  jew* 
els.  On  our  own  bodies  we  Can  easily 
carry  forty  lacs.  The  sapphire  and 
the  emerald  are  worth  forty  lacs." 

"  But  where  is  the  market  ?  "  said 
the  Havildar. 

"Oh  with  the  Russians,"  said  the 
Rajah.  "They  will  buy <i#f^/A/«^.  Alex- 
androfski  would  give  double  its  prict 
for  the  emerald,  if  he  could  only  have 
the  pleasure  of  Saying  at  St  Peters- 
burg that  it  had  been  bought  from  a 
Rajah,  a  rebel  against  the  English* 
who  had  sent  it  through  the  hostile 
territory  of  Bokhara  ;  which,  by  the 
way,'  I  don't  mean  to  do,  because,  if 
he  buys  it  he  must  send  the  money 
for  it  and  take  it  away  on  his  owii 
responsibility.  I  am  not  going  to 
trust  my  jewels  with  either  Khan  or 
Ameer.  You  and  I  have  a  strong 
share  of  Mogul   blood    in    us»   you 


kn6W,  and  that  is  what  makes  us  suck 
thundering  thieve" 

"What  shall  We  do  t6-morro\r 
morning,  your  highness?"  said  th« 
Havildar. 

"  I  thought  you  said  yfit  were  td 
blow  our  brains  out  ?  " 

"  I  have  altered  my  opinion." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  might  hazard  ft 
remark,  I  should  say,  attack  the  Na«> 
wab  at  day-dawn.  I  am  sick  of 
affairs,  and  shall  go  to  bed.  I  doubt 
we  have  made  a  mess  of  it" 


CHAPTER  LV. 

He  most  certainly  had. 

I  must  explain  once  more  that  the 
Nawab*s  palace  was  built  on  the 
further  side  of  a  tall  rock,  overgrowA 
with  creepers  and  tropical  vegetation* 
entirely  obscured  from  the  Rajah's 
palace,  but  communicating  in  every 
direction  with  the  great  caves  of  Bel- 
pore,  forgotten  by  all  but  Moonshees^ 
There  was,  if  you  remember,  one 
opening  out  of  these  caves  towards 
the  palace  of  the  RajHh,  the  one  which 
Roland  had  seen  with  the  NawaU 
The  Rajah  knew  that  the  rock  domi- 
nated his  palace,  but  with  that  sleepy 
stupidity  and  ig^norance  of  tactics 
which  beat  the  mutineers*  he  had 
cared  nothing  for  it 

He  approached  his  palace  at  the 
head  of  a  long  cavalcade  of  torch*> 
bearers»  well  watched,  though  ht 
little  dreamt  it  As  the  blazing  pro^ 
cession  neared  the  palace  gate,  there 
was  a  flash  and  a  report  about  sit ' 
hundred  yards  away,  and  looking  up, 
d  moving  circle  of  light  was  seen  to 
pause  in  the  sky  0 ver- head,  the  coroni 
round  some  saint's  head,  and  then  to 
drop  rapidly  on  to  the  very  roof  of  his 
palace.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  < 
scream  out  an  oMh  when  there  was 
the  roar  of  an  explosion  inside,  mixed 
With  the  crash  of  broken  glass,  and 
the  yells  of  wounded  or  terrified 
servants.  They  were  shelling  his 
palace  from  the  temples  of  BelporCb 
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From  the  sacred  strongholds  of  the 
gods  which  be  had  worshipped  so 
truly  and  so  vrell,  they  were  destroy- 
ing the  home  of  his  delights,  and  the 
gods  themselves  sat,  with  their  hands 
upon  their  knees,  looking  down  upon 
the  beauty  and  Tuiy  of  Roland,  and 
spake  not  one  word,  though  he  cried 
aloud  to  them,  and  cursed  them  and 
flattered  them  alternately. 

One  more  shell,  then  another  before 
day-dawn  ;  they  had  guessed  the  angle 
well  in  the  bright  moon,  and  a  hun- 
dred English  hands  were  hard  at 
work  making  new  embrasures,  which 
would  be  through  the  rock  by  morn- 
ing. He  could  hear  a  blast  go  as  he 
sat  there  dumbfounded.  His  palace 
was  ruined.  From  this  moment  pity 
left  the  man's  heart.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  was  a  madman.  He  knew 
that  in  a  few  hours  his  palace  would 
for  the  most  part  be  untenable,  unless 
he  could  storm  the  Nawab.  He  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  counter-siege  the 
very  next  day. 

They  were  not  very  long  in  their 
preparations.  It  would  seem  that 
they  must  win.  There  was  nothing 
between  two  thousand  good  Indian 
soldiers  with  ten  guns,  and  the  British 
garrison,  with  the  assistance  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  faithful  native  men, 
but  the  old  high  wall  of  the  Nawab's 
palace.  Even  with  eighteen-pounders 
they  could  make  a  breach  in  that,  for 
there  was  not  a  gun  mounted  on  it ; 
they  were  fools,  these  English.  They 
might  shell  our  palace,  but  we  would 
batter  theirs. 

Some  said  that  there  were  earth- 
works inside  the  wall,  which  would 
have  to  be  carried  afterwards.  There 
was  a  council  of  war  over  this  matter, 
which  came  roughly  to  this.  Who 
had  seen  them  ?  Nobody  of  any  con- 
sequence, it  would  seem.  It  now 
turned  out  that  not  one  soul,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained  of  the  general 
population,  had  been  admitted  within 
the  back-gates  for  above  six  months. 
Certain    Nautch-girls    deposed  and 


made  oath,  that  a  certain  Jew,  thdr 
tmpressario,  had  told  them,  when  ia 
good  humour,  that  there  was  an  earth- 
work inside  there  as  big  as  the  rail- 
way embankment  at  Belasapore.  Bitt 
their  words  seemed  as  idle  tales.  Aod 
even  if  there  were  ? 

They  skirmished  up  to  the  oU 
wall  and  tempted  the  besieged  with 
the  silence  of  death  in  a  lone  place. 
The  silence  of  the  Australian  desert 
round  the  dying  solitary  Wills,  was 
not  deeper  than  the  silence  about  that 
deep-arched  teak-gate,  when  thebaglc 
sounded  the  two  long-drawn  brens 
••  Cease  firing." 

It  was  ghastly.  There  was  some 
devilish  scheme  in  the  minds  of  these 
English — they  had  ceased  firing  tSl 
then.  But  now  once  more,  ban^; 
crash  the  well-elevated  mortars  went 
on  hurling  the  live  vertical  shells  into 
that  unutterable  abomination,  the 
palace  of  all  delights  of  the  Rajah. 
and  it  stands  a  draught-house  to  this 
day,  with  the  cobra  basking  where  the 
Nautch-girl  had  slept 

They  maddened  once  more  at  the 
sound,  and  brought  up  their  guns, 
mostly  eighteen-pounders  as  \i  hap- 
pened, and  concentrated  them  on  the 
gate.  The  roar  and  din  of  their  own 
guns  prevented  them  from  hearing 
the  other  party  firing,  and  when  the 
gate  was  destroyed,  after  three  hours, 
and  they  heard  the  guns  of  the  b^ 
sieged  going  still,  they  took  heart. 
and  fancied  they  dare  not  face  them 
here,  but  would  make  their  sUnd  io 
an  inner  court 

There  was  a  sudden,  furious,  and 
tumultuous  rush  through  the  gale- 
way,  their  folly  in  attacking  which 
ruined  them  more  effectual]f  t/iafl 
they  would  have  been  ruined  other- 
wise. They  poured  in  pell-mell  and 
broke  to  right  and  left  against  an 
inner  line  of  gabions  and  fascines 
eight  feet  high,  and  perpendicular. 

A  few  in  the  front  saw  what  had 
happened,  and  cried  out  that  t^t^ 
must  retreat     The  crowd  of  dis(W^ 
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Seized  Sepoys  poured  in  still,  a 
scarlet  flood,  through  the  black  arch, 
spreading  themselves  right  and  left, 
and  filling  the  space  between  the  old 
ivall  and  the  earth worlcs.  Native 
officers  began  to  make  it  understood 
that  they  were  in  a  trap,  but  it  was 
utterly  too  late.  Some  few  in  the 
front,  in  sheer  desperation,  tried  to 
get  up  the  earthwork  before  them — 
did  so,  and  fell  dead  by  well-directed 
revolver-shots. 

On  this  little  space,  between  the 
two  lines,  Roland  and  the  Nawab  had 
trained  five  nine-pounders  in  embra- 
sure. It  had  been  done  some  time 
now,  but  the  Nawab  had  managed 
so  well  that  no  one  had  known  it. 
At  the  very  height  of  all  the  confu- 
sion Eddy  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
battery,  and  looking  down  on  the 
struggling  mass  of  men,  the  front  of 
"whom  saw  the  danger,  and  the  rear 
of  which  kept  pushing  on,  and  cast  his 
shako  down  among  them,  crying  out, 
•'  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready, 
we  are  going  to  begin." 

Of  the  ghastly  slaughter  which 
followed  it  would  be  ill  to  speak. 
The  guns  immediately  in  front  of  the 
mutineers  were  loaded  with  nails  and 
fragments  of  horse-shoes,  made  handily 
into  cartridges  and  served  rapidly. 
Those  two  which  enfiladed  the  crowded 
mass  of  men  were  served  with  grape, 
and  crossed  fire  with  the  others.  Ex- 
istence became  impossible,  and  re- 
treat nearly  so;  for  forty  picked 
marksmen  with  Enfields  (dear  old 
arm  !  how  well  we  have  loved  thee), 
shattered  in  on  the  confused  crowd 
thronging  the  gateway  in  the  almost 
hopeless  effort  to  escape. 

It  was  a  ghastly  business.  Above 
fifty  were  smothered,  as  people  are 
smothered  in  the  rush  out  of  a  burn- 
ing theatre,  in  their  attempt  to  escape 
by  the  gate.  Three  hundred  others 
lay  about ;  two  hundred  and  eighty 
dead  in  the  narrow  space  between 
them  and  the  old  wall.  About  eighty 
were  groaning  and  screaming  horri- 


bly. A  rapid  council  of  war  was 
held. 

Claverhouse  said,  *'  In  God's  name, 
Roland,  let  the  men  fire  on  them,  and 
put  them  out  of  their  misery." 

Roland  said,  "  The  men  would  not 
do  it,  mad  as  they  are.  I  could  not 
stand  that.  It  would  not  do  to  tell 
in  Europe." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  La  Guerre,"  said 
Claverhouse,  "but  what  can  we  do?" 

Eddy  had  taken  a  man's  ramrod, 
and  carefully  tied  a  white  pocket 
handkerchief  on  to  it  He  now 
waved  it  about  between  Roland  and 
Claverhouse. 

"  The  box  is  right,"  said  Claver- 
house, '*  but  who  is  to  carry  it  among 
these  treacherous  devils  ?  " 

"Why  I,  of  course,"  said  Eddy. 

"  Dare  you  ?  "  said  Claverhouse. 

"Dare  I?"  said  Eddy.  "Come, 
you  shall  give  no  word  of  command. 
Ensign  Evans  absent  without  leave. 
That  is  your  report  to  the  Horse 
Guards.     It  b  all  right,  I  tell  you." 

Without  waiting  for  another  word, 
Eddy  slipped  down  the  bastion,  and 
ran  towards  the  now  deserted  gate. 

They  watched  him  go,  a  bright, 
pretty  figure ;  blue,  gold,  and  in 
white  trousers,  with  his  sword  girt 
close  up  at  his  side ;  bare-headed,  for 
he  had  thrown  away  his  shako.  He 
stepped  lightly  over  dying  and  dead, 
and  passed  fearlessly  out  of  the  black 
gateway  into  the  sunlight  beyond  for 
ih^  first  time. 

"  He  is  fearfully  incautious,"  said 
Roland,  emphatically. 

"He  is  all  right,"  said  Claverhouse; 
"  they  won't  harm  him^* 

It  would  seem  as  if  Claverhouse 
was  right  Eddy  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  the  Rajah  beside  him, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  unarmed 
natives,  who  began  to  remove  not  only 
the  wounded,  but  the  dead.  The 
Rajah  had  also  an  improvised  white 
flag,  a  puggery  tied  on  a  cane  covered 
with  beads,  and  they  stood  as  repre- 
sentatives while  the  work  went  on. 
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Eddy  bowed  and  scraped,  with  the 
pocket  handkerchief  on  his  ramrod. 
The  Rajah  salaamed,  and  was  very 
polite*  Claverhouse  and  Roland 
watched  him. 

He  counted  the  dead  and  the 
wounded  until  the  very  last  of  the 
wounded;  then,  ai  this  man  was 
being  carried  out,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Eddy,  and  Eddy  followed 
him  to  the  gate.  The  Rajah  un- 
covered the  face  of  the  dying  man, 
and  looked  at  it;  and  in  the  next 
instant  a  dozen  men  had  overpowered 
Eddy,  and  carried  him,  struggling, 
out  into  the  sunlight,  beyond  the  gate 
for  the  uamd  time. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  even. 
Eddy  was  gone,  and  gone  behind  eight 
hundred  ranged  muskets.  Double  for- 
tifications nuiy  tell  in  two  ways. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

Stretton  was  not  the  less  beautiful 
and  quiet,  however,  than  heretofore. 
Not  the  less  quiet  until  one  week 
when  two  catastrophes  came  together. 
Monday  morning  and  Saturday  night 
were  between  them,  but  the  Mor- 
daunts  and  Evanses  always  speak  of 
them  now  as  happening  on  the  same 
day. 

While  the  Nawab  and  Roland 
were  shelling  the  Rajah's  palace,  and 
while  the  Rajah  was  doing  the  best 
he  could,  certain  things  had  happened 
in  Shropshire  worthy  of  remark. 

The  Dean  had  proposed  to  Aunt 
Eleanor,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  marry  now  they 
would  soon  be  too  old.  And  I  regret 
to  say  that  Aunt  Eleanor  returned  for 
answer  that  "  she  had  seen  Enough  of 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  was  not  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  herself  at  her  time 
of  life." 

After  this  Ethel  had  a  very  hard 
time  of  it  with  her.  Of  course  she 
could  not  know  what  had  happened  ; 
but  even  Deacon  Macdingaway  told 


her,  in  confidence^  that  she  had 
been  to  him  about  some  ger^ioia 
cuttings^  and  that  she  had  so  sniife4 
and  squiffed  at  him  that  he  was  cer- 
tain something  had  gone  wrong  be- 
tween her  and  the  Dean. 

Sunday  morning,  however,  tbcy 
all  went  to  church  to  hear  the  Dean 
preach,  even  Deacon  Macdinga^-ay 
For  it  got  about  that  the  native  troops 
in  Bengal  were  up  and  murderisg 
their  officers.  And  the  Dean  prtadicd 
on  it,  and  preached  wclL  He  thought. 
in  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  person  capable  of  thinking,  tft 
consider  whether  or  no  w*e  had  doM 
our  duty  by  India.  That  it  was  oof 
duty  to  pray  for  the  widows  ^ 
orphans  of  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  so  on.  A  sermon  of  go6d 
common-places,  excellent  in  thdr 
way.  In  the  tnd  of  his  sermon  the 
man  broke  out,  and  he  left  some  of 
his  congregation  sobbing. 

•«  In  the  very  depth  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  furious  embrogliOk  the 
extent  of  which  no  man  can  measure 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see,  I> 
who  preach  to  you,  have  three  boys, 
more  deeply  dear  to  me  than  my  owa 
life.  They  were  committed  to  ifte 
by  a  man  I  respect  and  reverence  be- 
yond most  men,  and  I  did  my  best 
by  them.  Clever,  petulant,  furious 
fantastic,  you  know  them ;  you  ca& 
all  say  Uiat  of  them.  Innocent, 
kindl)^  brave ;  you  can  all  say  Aat 
of  them.  The  dark  cloud  which  has 
been  hanging  over  India  for  so  long 
ha^  settled  down  now,  and  in  the 
deepest,  blackest  night  of  it  are 
Roland  and  Edward  Evans  and  Jamei 
Mordaunt. 

"There  is  a  dark  night  of  dee]^ 
dim  darkness  which  is  coming  is 
this  land.  A  night  in  which  a  man 
shall  feel  for  his  fellow,  and  say. 
Where  is  he  ?  Our  boys  are  in  the 
midnight  of  it  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
pray  for  their  souls,  but  I  ask  you  to 
pray  that  their  hands  may  be  strength- 
ened, and  that  they  may  die  so  that 
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the  heathen  may  say,  'Behold  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another ! ' " 

There  are  landowners  and  land- 
owners. For  centuries  these  Evanses 
and  Mordaunts  had  been  living  among 
their  people  and  doing  their  duty. 
One  house  was  Whig  and  the  other 
Tory ;  but  they  had  minded  the  poor 
and  done  their  duty  by  the  land  so 
long  that  the  very  cadets  of  the  two 
houses  were  to  them  as  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  I  express  no  opinions, 
but  facts.  It  was  so,  and  what  is 
more,  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  U  so. 
You  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  never  in  my  life  heard  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  an  English 
church.  There  was  one  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  churchyard,  however.  The 
Oean  was  mobbed  for  information. 
He  had  none.  There  were  the  great 
facts — that  the  Bengal  sepoys  had 
risen,  and  that  the  garrison  of  India 
consisted  of  two  cavalry  and  eighteen 
infantry  regiments  of  Europeans, 
among  a  population  of  180,000,000, 
and  that  these  three  •  boys,  Roland, 
Jim,  and  Eddy  were  in  the  thickest  of 
the  whole  business. 

It  would  have  been  ill  for  the  Rajah 
had  he  been  in  the  quiet  English  church- 
yard that  evening,  among  the  graves 
of  the  men  of  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo, of  Seringapatam,  Laswaree,  and 
Sobraon.  Give  a  people  a  history,  O 
statesmen,  and  they  are  unconquerable 
for  three  generations.  A  "cry"  is 
what  one  wants  to  keep  a  nation  alive. 
As  a  political  cry,  "  Reform  "  means 
just  nothing.  As  a  war  cry,  "Eylau/* 
"Waterloo,"  or  "Island  No.  10" 
mean  less.  Yet  we  have  put  through 
many  things  by  the  power  of  those 
cries. 

We  put  through  the  Indian  mutiny 
with  no  definite  cry  at  all.  It  was  amor- 
phous, hideous,  fantastic ;  not  reducible 
to  words.  The  poor  folks  in  the  Shrop- 
shire churchyard  only  swarmed  after 
the  rector,  and.  getting  what  informa- 
tion they  could,  waved  their  hands 
wildly,   and  wished '  they   had   been 


there.  For  not  only  Roland,  and 
Eddy,  and  Jim  were  there ;  but  Bill, 
and  Tom,  and  Harry,  and  th^  young 
man,  whose  name  was  disputed,  who 
had  married  Stokes's  girl  Jane,  and 
left  her  in  the  family-way. 

But  the  Rajah  of  Bethoor  did  not 
know  of  all  this.  He  had  got  Jim, 
and  Eddy,  and  his  jewels,  and.  in 
addition,  a  most  tremendous  licking. 
But  the  Rector  and  Aunt  Eleanor 
could  not  know  of  this. 

They  separated  from  the  villagers 
a?  soon  as  they  could.  Ethel  and 
John  Mordaunt  were  following  them, 
but  Aunt  Eleanor  turned  to  th^m  and 
said — 

"  Go  home,  you  two." 

She  said  nothing  but  that ;  but  they 
went. 

When  they  were  alone,  she  said — 

"Why  don't  you  put  your  whole 
heart  into  your  sermon  ?  You  arc  as 
bald  as  can  possibly  be  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  you  burst  out  and 
speak  like  a  man." 

"One  must  spin  it  out  in  these 
country  places,"  said  the  Dean  (Rec- 
tor). 

"  I  don't  sec  that,'*  said  Aunt  Elea- 
nor. "  I  hope,  however,  talking  of 
spinning  things  out,  that  you  have 
duly  considered  the  foolish  nonsense 
you  spoke  me  last  week." 

"Why?" 

"Because  if  you  were  to  repeat  it, 
you  would  have  a  different  answer." 

"  Eleanor,  will  you  have  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  ;  my  only  hope  ; 
so  dearly  loved,  and  truly,  for  so  many 
years.  We  have  lost  most  of  our 
lives,  dear,  yet  some  remains;  Tajce 
me  to  thee,  good  kind  heart,  and  we 
will  weep  for  Eddy  together.  Oh, 
my  darling!  oh,  my  pretty  boy!  I 
have  none  left  but  you  now,  de;ar. 
Don't  leave  a  poor  old  woqian  like 
me. 

So,  after  so  many  years,  these  two 
hearty  souls  drew  together  over  what 
they  thought  was  the  grave  of  a  boy 
they  had  both  loved  well. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

Aunt  Eleanor,  I  fear,  lay  awake 
weeping  the  most  of  that  night  She 
was  like  the 

**  Old  yew  that  giaspeth  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  unaerlying  dead  " ; 

the'  fibres  of  her  heart  were  coarse, 
but  they  were  very  strong,  and  they 
had  wrapped  themselves  round  Eddy 
as  they  had  never  wrapped  themselves 
about  any  one  before,  and  she  must 
entirely  believe  that  Eddy  was  dead. 
She  called  herself  an  old  fool,  but  that 
was  not  much  good ;  and  on  the 
Monday  morning  something  occurred 
so  very  terrible  that  she  scarcely 
thought,  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
of  Eddy  at  all. 

Mildred  Maynard  had  been  confined, 
and  her  mother-in-law  had  been  very 
tender  with  her,  and  had  nursed  her 
well.  Not  one  word  had  been  said 
for  weeks  about  the  old  letters  of  poor 
Jim,  or  about  Jasper  Meredith.  Her 
schemes  were  quite  in  abeyance,  but 
ready  for  new  motion.  But  if  the 
girl,  in  the  terror  of  her  first  con- 
finement, was  glad  to  receive  the  at- 
tentions of  Mrs.  Maynard,  it  was  most 
undoubted  that  when  she  had  nearly 
recovered,  and  had  her  baby  by  her 
side,  those  attentions  got  more  and 
more  repugnant  day  by  day. 

They  grew  at  last  perfectly  unbear- 
able. Mrs.  Maynard*s  very  way  of 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  room  was 
perfectly  unbearable  to  Mildred.  Wo- 
men have  some  very  strange  instincts. 
I  know  a  man,  a  hard-working  man, 
a  very  good  man,  a  man  whom  /  do 
not  mind  :  and  I  know  also  three  re- 
fined ladies  who  hate  his  presence  in 
the  room  where  they  are.  And  I  do 
not  knpw  why,  and  never  shall  know. 
Mildred's  instincts  against  Mrs.  May- 
nard had  been  pretty  strong  before 
her  boy  was  bom,  but  then  she  had 
been  a  silly  puling  coward.  Since 
this  young  gentleman  had  begun  to 
study  the  great  arts  of  kicking  and 
yelling,   Mrs.   Maynard  the  younger 


was  quite  a  different  person,  to  Mis 
Maynard  the  elder's  great  astonish- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Maynard  the  elder  had  felt 
the  storg^  herself,  but,  like  a  fool  as 
she  was,  had  never  calculated  upon 
its  appearing  in  her  daughter-in-law. 
She  was  very  fond  of  fowls,  and  would 
kick  a  laying  hen  any  day,  but  was 
too  wise,  wearing  dainty  silk  stock- 
ings, to  kick  a  hen  with  chickens* 
She  knew  from  experience  that  she 
would  be  pecked.  She  never  had 
brains  enough  to  think  that  Mildred 
Evans,  the  sister  of  Roland  and  Ed- 
ward, worth  ten  of  her,  would  dare  to 
peck  her  now  she  had  a  boy :  she  all 
time  having  those  letters  in  her  pos- 
session.    She  never  thought  of  thaL 

Mildred  lay  and  thought  of  it  in 
her  bed,  however,  with  her  baby  beside 
her.  She  of  course  would  have  liked 
to  consult  Aunt  Eleanor,  but  Aunt 
Eleanor,  dearly  as  she  loved  her,  was 
a  terror  to  her.  She  had  come  to 
see  her  once  or  twice  and  the  only 
effect  which  it  had  on  her  nerves  was 
the  same  as  if  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
was  in  the  room  and  Aunt  Eleanor 
was  sitting  on  it  smoking  a  short 
pipe,  her  hatred  for  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  so  great  Ethel  of  course  could 
not  be  consulted,  and  so  Mildred,  like 
a  true  and  worthy  Evans,  thought  out 
the  matter  for  herself  and  consulted 
her  baby  :  who  apparently  agreed. 

Her  husband,  good  old  Maynard 
of  the  four-oar,  used  to  come  and  sit 
with  her  many  tiines  a  day.  And  he 
was  very  kind,  and  good,  and  gentle, 
and  most  enormously  delighted  with 
her  baby ;  and  one  day,  when  he  and 
Mildred  were  playing  with  the  baby, 
she  got  the  baby  to  sleep  between 
them  and  said,  "  Husband  dear,  lay 
your  head  on  the  pillow  beside  n)& 
I  am  going  to  speak  in  whispers  to 
you." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Maynard. 

**  Because  your  mother  is  listening 
at  the  door,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

Maynard  walked  swifdy  to  the  door, 
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and  Mrs.  Maynard  was  not  nimble 
enough  to  get  away  before  he  saw  her. 
Even  bulls  get  ill-tempered  at  times, 
and  he  said — 

••Mother,  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness." 

He  was  still  cross  when  he  went 
back  to  his  wife,  but  she  positively 
refused  to  speak  to  him  while  he  had 
a  cloud  between  his  eyebro\^s.  His 
brow  was  soon  clear,  and  she  began. 

••  Dear  husband,  I  have  to  talk  to 
you  about  one  thing  very  particularly. 
Jim  Mordaunt,  dear  good  innocent 
J  im  Mordaunt,  loved  me  better  than 
a  brother  loves  his  sister,  and  he  has 
behaved  so  well  about  it" 

••  Yes,  I  knew  he  loved  you,"  said 
her  husband,  in  a  whisper.  ••  I  have 
had  deep  grief  over  it,  wife." 

«« What  need  ?  Except  that  I 
-was  a  silly  coward  and  your  mother 
■was  wicked,  what  need  ?  We  were 
brought  up  boy  and  girl  together, 
and  I  thought  he  loved  me  only  as  a 
sister :  but  I  found  it  was  otherwise, 
and  he  went" 

••But  Jim  must  have  been  untrue  to 
me  for  you  to  find  it  out,  my  love,  my 
darling." 

••  Never  ! — never  for  one  instant  by 
look  or  word.  James  Mordaunt  is  a 
gentleman,  and  he  loves  you." 

"  But  do  you  love  him,  wife  ?"  said 
Mordaunt 

••  Love  him  1  Love- poor  wild  Jim  ! 
Of  course  I  do.  Is  there  any  one 
who  knows  his  true  worth  who  does 
not?  If  my  tongue  refused  to  say 
that  I  loved  Jim,  I  hope  it  may  drop 
out  of  my  head.  But  not  ^  I  do 
you.  There  is  no  one  like  you  in  the 
whole  world,  dear. 

••  God  bless  you,  sweetheart,"  said 
Maynard. 

••  Now,"  said  Mildred,  "Jim  has 
written  to  me  three  times,  and  I  have 
replied  to  him  three  times.  I  have 
concealed  this  fact  from  you,  not  be- 
cause I  distrusted  your  noble  nature, 
but  because  since  we  were  married  I 
have  been  nervous  and  hysterical.     I 


am  so  no  longer.  This  little  fellow 
has  cured  me  of  nervousness ;  and  a 
wife  who  could  not  trust  a  man  like 
you  may  drown  herself  in  the  Severn 
for  me.  I  cannot  show  you  my 
letters  to  poor  Jim  ;  you  must  trust 
me  for  them.  But  with  regard  to 
Jim's  letters  to  me  I  require  you  to  ' 
read  them." 

••Why  should  I?" 

••  To  prove  how  innocent  he  is." 

••  I  do  not  care  to  read  them,"  said 
Maynard. 

••  Aye,  but  I  insist  that  you  should," 
she  replied. 

•'  Where  are  they  ?" 

••Your  mother  has  got  them. 
She  has  taken  them  from  me,  and 
during  my  nervous  time  has  been 
holding  them  over  me  in  terror. — 
Don't  swear,  dear — don't  swear.  Be 
quiet  with  her  and  request  her  to 
show  them  to  you.  I  will  give  you 
from  memory,  if  you  care,  my  letters 
to  Jim.  I  have  told  him  P  loved 
him,  you  know,  and  so  do  you. 
Go  to  your  mother,  and  fetch  those 
letters." 

•  He  left  her  with  a  kiss.  He  was 
not  very  long  gone  :  and  he  came 
back  with  the  letters  in  his  hand. 
The  whole  trouble  was  over  and 
done  now,  and  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced. 

••  Poor  old  Jim  T 

There  was  peace  and  entire  re- 
conciliation. Till  they  be  under  the 
grass  together  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  those  two  any  more. 

What  passed  between  Maynard  and 
his  mother  no  man  knows  exactly. 
He  told  Roland  that  he  gently  and 
kindly  asked  her  for  those  letters  of 
Jim's,  and  that  she  at  once  gave  them 
to  him.  And  then  he  says^at  she 
began  to  gibber  and  fume  at  him,  as 
he  thought,  angrily.  That  is  all  he 
knows.  The  Dean  is  of  opinion  that 
she  was  trying  to  say  something  to 
him,  but  that  her  tongue  refused  its 
office.  Whether  it  was  anger,  scorn, 
or  forgiveness  none  can  say,  for  he 
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had  scarcely  been  with  his  wife  and 
baby  a^ain  five  ininutes»  laughing 
over  poor  Jim's  letters,  when  a  scared 
maid  came  in,  and  called  him  out 
**  His  mother  was  ill,"  she  said.  She 
was  not  only  ill,  but  dead. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  at  this 

'  very  time  Aunt  Eleanor  was  deter* 

mined   to  go  over  and  face  "that 

woman,"  and  on  the  Monday  morning 

Eleanor  came  to  her  and  said,--^ 

**  Miss  Evans,  you  are  not  going  to 
the  Barton  to-day  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  child.  I  am 
going  to  have  it  out  with  that  woman. 
She  is  making  mischief  between  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and  if  the  husband 
was  a  chimney-sweep  and  the  wife  a 
ballet-dancer,  any  one  who  made  mis* 
chief  between  them  ought  to  be  hung, 
and  I  am  going  over  to  tell  her  that 
fhe  ought  to  be  hung." 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Evaos,  one  mo« 
ment,"  said  Ethel,  kneeling  down, 
^  you  must  not  go,** 

**  Why  not  ?  That  woman*  indeed ! 
Why  not  ? 

'*  Because  she  is  dead,"  said  Ethel. 

"  What  did  she  die  of  ?  "  said  Aunt 
Eleanor,  puzzled  and  scared. 

*«  1  don't  know,"  said  EtheL 

"  I  don't  believe  that  the  woman 
knows  herself  what  she  did  die  of,*' 
said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "If  she  did,  sh^ 
would  say  it  was  something  else." 

"  But  she  is  dead,  Miss  Evans.*' 

<•  Fiddle*de-dee^  "ssud  Aunt  Eleanor. 
"You  take  my  cob.  He  will  let  you 
open  the  gates,  you  know,  and  ride 
across  the  country  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
get  Watson.  The  woman  is  in  a  fit. 
I  will  go  over  and  nurse  her." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  Aunt  Eleanor^s 
vnbdief,  Ethel  succeeded  in  showing 
her  that  Mrs.  Maynard,  of  Maynard'a 
Barton*  was  dead.  And  Miss  Evans 
walked  up  and  down  the  rpom»  rub^ 
bing  her  nose. 

Not  for  long.  She  sat  down  and 
b^^an  to  cry. 

"  She  was  a  very  good  woman,  my 
4ear/'  she  said  to  Ethel,  through  her 


tears.  "  I  should  have  liked  to  hare 
given  her  a  piece  of  my  mind  before 
she  went,  but  it  is  too  late  now.  I 
know  that  she  said  I  was  a  gnimpf 
old  toad—  Myrtle  and  Gray  told  me 
that  But  it  is  all  forgiven  tw. 
Think  of  the  things  I  have  aai4  of 
her,  my  dear." 

And,  indeed,  they  were  majiy;  aod 
the  week  went  on. 

She  talked  every  day  to  the  Peso, 
her  old  lover,  soon  to  be  her  busb^Mi, 
She  talked  very  pleasantly.  "Sir, 
we  are  too  old  to  be  married.  Tbef 
will  laugh  at  us.  But  I  love  you,  my 
dear,  very  much  indeed,  in  »pite  of 
your  wig,  which  must  have  grey  let 
into  it  till  it  matches  my  hair.  Grey 
93  I  am,  I  am  not  going  to  the  altar 
with  a  man  in  a  chestnut  wig.  Have 
you  any  objections  to  Eddy  as  Qur 
son  and  heir  ?  If  he  comes  home— 
if  he  comes  home." 

"The  boy  will  come  hpmc  right 
enough,"  said  the  Dean,  "9P^  be 
shall  be  our  son  and  heir." 

And  so  the  week  went  on.  Mr& 
Maynard  was  buried  on  Saturday,  and 
the  Dean  read  the  service.  T^tf/was 
over.  And  he  came  over  to  tea  with 
Miss  Evans  and  Ethel  at  the  Grange, 
and  op  the  table  lay  a  newspaper— 
the  Shropshire  Chronicle. 

They  had  no  daily  newspaper.  Th€ 
Shropshire  Chronicle  gave  them  their 
latest  news,  and  all  three  tried  to  gtt 
bold  of  it,  but  the  Dean  got  it,  ^^ 
read  it  He  turned  ghastly  pale,  and 
looked  at  the  two  women. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  said.  "  sit  there,  and 
Sthel,  you  sit  there,  and  do  not  move 
one  inch." 

"  Is  there  disaster?"  said  Ethd. 

"  Yes;"  said  the  Dean.  "  Sit  stil 
and  listen,  without  cries  and  without 
tears.  O  Lord,  if  I  were  tbcr«!" 
and  he  began  to  read: — 

"  Belpore  is  utterly  lost,  following 
Delhi  and  Meerut  A  yoi^ng  moonshce 
has  arrived  at  Barrackpore,  who  tells  us 
that  the  native  troops  rose  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  and  murdered  most  of 
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their  officersi  and  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies.  The  rest  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  including  the  judge, 
collector,  assistant-magistrate,  about 
160  European  troops,  with  such  of 
the  women  and  children  not  brutally 
murdered,  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Nawab  of  Belpore. 
He  spells  badly  the  names  of  the 
officers  actually  murdered  in  the  first 
onslaught,  but  we  make  them  to  be 
Rossiter,  Street,  Murray,  Jones,  and 
Towsey.  An  attack  on  the  native 
lines  was  made  that  evening  by  Cap- 
tain Claverhouse  and  Lieutenant 
Evans,  which  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly successful.'  Ethel,  sit  still. 
Do  not  make  my  task  too  bitter." 

"I  only  crushed  my  hands  to- 
gether." 

"Listen,  and  be  quiet,"  said  the 
Dean. 

•• « We  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
in  this  demonstration  on  the  native 
line  Comet  Mordaunt  got  separated 
from  his  troop,  and  was  cut  to 
pieces.' " 

Ethel  rose  with  a  wild  moan  which 
would  have  broken  your  heart,  but 
the  Dean  was  before  her,  with  his 
hands  spread  out,  as  though  he  were 
going  to  mesmerize  her. 

"Ethel I  Ethel!  I  want  every 
nerve  in  your  body.  There  is  a  gritf 
greater  than  yours.  Sit  down."  And 
she  sat  down,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  and  saying,  "Jim!  Jim! 
Jim!" 

*•  Now  go  on,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
•'  and  let  us  have  it  over.  How  did 
my  boy  die  ?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know." 

The  Dean  read  out  from  the  paper. 
"  An  attack  was  made  in  the  morning  < 
on  the  Palace  of  the  Na^^b.  It 
was  repulsed  with  triumphant  success.  - 
But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Ensign 
Evans,  another  of  our  bonny  Shrop- 
shire boys,  coxswain  of  the  Shropshire 
crew,  who  beat  the  London  Rowing 
Club,  was  seized  by  the  Rajah  of 
Belpore  and  murdered  while  he  was 


carrying  a  flag  of  truce  to  make  ar 
rangements  for  the  rebel  wounded." 

"  If  that  is  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor,  sharply,  "it  is  just 
as  I  wished  it  I  knew  my  boy 
would  die  game.  Just  read  out  that 
passage  again,  will  you,  my  good 
souL" 

He  did  so. 

"  Carried  a  flag  of  truce  to  remove 
the  rebel  wounded.  Yes,  just  like 
him.  Now,  if  Ethel  and  you  will  go 
and  behowl  yourselves,  I  will  do  it 
alone.     Go." 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 
At  Belpore  men  were '  mad,  as  men 
are  in  revolutions.  As  mad  as  they 
were  when  they  shot  my  hero,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  the  barricades. 
If  Saint  Paul  himself  had  stood  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Rajah's 
people.  Saint  Paul  would  have  been 
shot  down. 

Little  brown  youths,  nearly  naked, 
lest  any  trace  of  Europeanism  should 
be  found  about  them,  were  sent  out  as 
scouts  and  spies,  to  find  some  intelli- 
gence of  Jim,  Eddy,  and  Allan.  Not 
one  was  unfaithful,  for  they  were  re- 
lations of  the  Nawab  ;  but  only  one 
came  back. 

He  reported  that  he  could  find  out 
nothing  more  than  this  :  Jim  and 
Eddy  were  both  alive,  and  Allan  was 
apparently  at  liberty,  though  not  allowed 
to  join  the  European  garrison.  Jim  was 
in  the  Rajah's  dungeon  :  there  was 
no  doubt  about  that.  Where  Eddy 
was  he  could  not  in  any  way  telL 

Roland,  the  Nawab,  and  Claver- 
house cross-questioned  him  on  this 
subject,  but  the  young  man  stuck  to 
his  text  He  was  perfectly  and  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Eddy  was  not 
killed.  They  had  to  be  contented 
with  it.  They  gave  this  young  man 
ghee,  rice,  fresh-killed  chicken,  and 
all  kinds  of  nasty  things,  in  which  his 
soul  delighted. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nawab  had  a  job 
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in  hand  to  which  he  took  more  kindly 
to  than  the  making  of  kites  on  the 
Franklin  plan,  kites  with  a  wire  in  the 
string.  He  had 'flown  those  kites 
several  times  in  dangerous  weather, 
and  neglecting  the  necessity  of  com- 
munication with  the  earth,  had  twice 
been  knocked  head  over  heels;  which 
will  ultimately  be  the  fate  of  Pepper 
with  his  mammoth  Saxton  battery. 
His  new  employment  was  making 
embrasures  in  a  rock,  and  dropping 
live  shells  oh  to  the  top  of  his  beloved 
Rajah's  palace. 

He  was  intensely  delighted  with 
this  amusement  His  French  wife 
said  that  he  had  acquired  a  houvelle 
jeunesse  since  he  had  taken  to  this 
amusement  She  brought  her  work 
down  into  the  *  cave,  and  superin- 
tended. 

When  they  sent  off  one  of  their 
mortars,  she  said  "  Piflf  **  and  putting 
down  her  knitting,  looked  where  it 
dropped,  would  occasionally  say 
"  Bon  I"  but  only  occasionally  ;  you 
must  remember  that  her  nation  had 
burnt  more  gunpowder  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  ever  did.  And 
moreover,  when  the  Americans  talk 
about  their  war  being  the  most  tre- 
mendous ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  are  talking  terrible  balder* 
dash ;  which,  however,  is  no  business 
of  mine. 

Madame  Nawab  brought  her  work 
down  into  the  caves  and  superin- 
tended. Her  father  had  been  an 
officer  of  artillery. 

Roland  came  upon  her  with  her 
eye  to  the  sight  of  a  newly- trained 
mortar,  and  her  needle-work  in  her 
hand.  *' Crac  flan,"  said  Madame. 
•*  Fire  hims  off,  Roland.  Crfcve-coeur,  • 
make  to  tell  them  to  fire  hims  off. 
We  shall  now  see  explosions  in  his 
palace." 

Bang  went  the  gun,  and  certainly 
the  French  lady  was  right.  In  the 
confused  mass  of  buildings  there  was 
a  sudden  light,  and  the  roar  of  the 


explosion  reached  them  half  a  nuBate 
afterwards. 

•'  Why  did  you  call  me  Cr^e-coear. 
Madame  ?"  asked  Roland. 

«« Broke  heart  Why  did  I  call 
you  so  ?  If  you  have  heart,  is  it  not 
broke?  She  you  love  be  gone  for 
all,  lost  for  ever,  for  you  shall  nerer 
see  her  no  more.  Her  brother  tei 
and  left  for  torture,  you  shall  Dcnr 
see  him  no  more;  and  your  on 
brother  Edie  gone  to  torture,  ^ 
whom  you  was  to  love  so  well  Ask 
me  why  I  call  you  Cr^ve-coeurr 

"Madame,"  said  Roland,  "yw 
cannot  possibly  conceive  that  I  do 
not  feel  the  dreadful  positi<m  of  dj 
dearest  friends." 

••  That  is  what  I  say,"  said  Madame 
"  You  have  heart  enough  to  hate  't 
broken.  Next  to  the  French  then 
are  none  like  the  English.  Bat  job 
suppress  your  fury  ;  we  demonstnte 
it,  z&yau  know."      > 

And  Madame  went  on  with  Imt 
needlework,  looking  out  from  tiiu 
to  time  to  see  if  the  shelb  dropped 
well. 

'  And  Roland  went  for  a  walk  rranl 
to  look  at  things,  and  the  resah  of 
his  thoughts  was — 

•'Fancy  there  being  only  eighteen 
miles  of  salt  water  between  the  tm 
nations,  and  not  one  thought  in  com- 
mon. Even  in  sentiment,  for  which 
her  nation  is  so  famou«;  she  misses 
her  point  with  me,  a  typical  English- 
man. We  must  go  beyond  France 
for  our  true  allies.  I  would  that  the 
good  God  had  sent  me  Hans  and  Gott- 
fried here.  It  is  all  very  well  to  arg« 
and  jaw,  but  if  any  man  doubts  that 
the  next  row-royal  will  not  be  belwccD 
the  Teutonics  (with  the  Slavonics) 
against  the  Latins  (with  some  of  the 
Celts),  he  had  better  take  his  nccdI^ 
work  down  and  sit  beside  Madame." 

That  is  what  Roland  thought  I 
am  never  answerable  for  my  char- 
acters 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

JIM  was  an  afTectionate  fellow*  who 
could  love  more  than  most  men  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never 
throughout  his  life  got  on  ten  minutes 
without  an  enemy.  He  never  had  more 
than  one  enemy  at  a  time  certainly, 
but  that  enemy  was,  for  that  time,  an 
enemy  with  a  vengeance.  His  enemy 
just  now  was  the  Rajah ;  and  the 
Rajah  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  kept  away  from  him.  He  did 
not  know  exactly  what  that  young 
man  might  do.  He  had  all  the  in- 
telligence of  an  Asiatic 

Jim  was  tightly  ironed,  hand  and 
foot,  with  a  kind  of  iron  or  "darby," 
introduced  into  the  station  by  his 
friend  the  assistant -magistrate,  and 
at  once  adopted  by  the  Rajah.  He 
was  in  utter  and  complete  darkness, 
and  knew  that  he  could  only  see  the 
light  to  die.  So  he  said  his  prayers 
four  times  over ;  and  every  time  he 
thought  of  Mildred,  he  prayed  to  God 
to  foiTgive  him.  And  at  last  he  never 
thought  of  her  at  all. 

How  time  went  in  this  utter  dark- 
ness he  could  not  make  out  He  got 
hungry,  and  reached  about  in  the 
daxkness  to  find  food,  and  he  found 
rice,  ghee,  and  water,  and  when  he 
had  eaten  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamt 
of  the  old  four-oar,  and  the  Greek 
prose  lecture,  and  Uie  Dean,  and  the 
Doctor,  indiscriminately. 

He  awoke*  and  he  lay  awakfe  in 
the  darkness  for  a  long  time.  The 
boy's  (aith  was  simple  and  pure — not 
a  bad  one  to  face  death  with^     The 


Doctor  was  to  him  the  incarnation 
of  human  wisdom,  and  the  Doctor 
had  always  impressed  on  them,  that 
those  who  believed  in  the  great  sacri- 
fice, and  repented  them  truly  of  their 
sins,  and  were  in  charity  with  all 
men,  would  be  after  death  received 
into  andr  educated  for  higher  things 
than  they  could  possibly  be  educated 
for  here.  Consequently,  this  young 
man,  having  learnt  logic,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  forgive  the 
Rajah,  who  was  going  to  shoot  him. 

And  he  did  it.  The  process  of 
.mind  which  he  crawled  through  in 
doing  it,  was  crab-like,  wild,  and 
fantastic  beyond  measure — yet  he  did 
it.  His  ultimate  result  was  that 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  the 
Rajah  had  not  behaved  much  worse 
to  him  than  he  had  to  Eddy  at  school 
in  old  times.  That  if  he  had  been 
in  the  Rajah's  place,  he  would  have 
done  much  as  the  Rajah  had,  and 
that  the  Rajah  having  him  shot  and 
buried  at  once,  with  the  letters  upon 
him  not  burnt,  was  decidedly  gentle- 
manly on  the  part  of  the  Rajah. 

So  the  Rajah  was  forgiven,  and 
Jim  was  ready  to  die.  He  would 
have  liked  to  communicate  before 
death — only  once — but  it  was  not  to 
be.  That  was  a  little  hard  to  the 
poor  lad.  It  was  Sunday,  if  he 
could  'calculate,  and  when  at  this 
moment  the  boys  might  be  kneeling 
at  the  altar-rails,  and  the  Doctor  aMd 
the  second  master  coming  solemnly 
round  and  giving  them  that  to  e^ 
and  drink,  while  he  should  eat  and 
drink  no  mpre,  save  with  his  Father 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
thought  of  the  old  chapel  broke  the 
boy  down.  He  moaned  *'Oro,  ploro^ 
adoro/'  and  felt  in  the  hideous  black 
night  for  the  wall  that  he  might  turn 
his  face  Id  it  The  Rajah  was  safe 
enough  with  him  now. 

Through  the  dim  arches  of  the 
great  dungeon  in  which  he  lay  bound 
there  came  a  light,  two  natives  bear- 
ing torches,  the  Rajah  following  them, 
and  Allan  with  his  hand  on  the  Ra- 
jah's shoulder.  They  did  not  come  near 
him,  but  passed  on  in  close  conver- 
sation, and  the  light  died  out  again. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Jim,  "what  a 
clever  fellow  that  is.  I  see  what  he  is 
at.  He  is  deluding  the'  Rajah,  and 
keeping  his  life  in  his  hand  to  save  the 
British.  What  a  fool  the  Rajah  must 
be  to  play  at  chess  with^/m.  Eddy  says 
he  has  the  head  of  a  prime-minister." 

Three  hours  before,  Jim  wouM 
have  taken  a  ve^  different  view  of 
Allan's  conduct — called  him  thief, 
dog,  renegade,-  everything  that  was 
bad  But  now  that  he  had  said  to 
his  God  the  thcee  great  words,  he 
only  saw  in  thie  darkness  the  hand- 
kerchief of  St  Veronica,  and  in  front 
of  the  figure  of  the  Doctor,  in  simple 
white  surplice*  preaching  with  up- 
lifted hand  the  sermon  which  made 
them  so  silent  "Speak  not  evil 
one  of  another." 

He  was  right.  After  an  hour's 
sleep  he  was  awakened  by  a  candle- 
light upon  his  eyes.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  Allan;  dressed  like  a  native 
Indian,  all  in  white,  who  laughed  at 
him,  and  said, — 

"Get  up,  and  let  me  undo  your 
irons.  Be  quick,  silent,  and  swift. 
Eddy's  life  depends  on  your  doing  ex- 
actly as  I  tell  you.  He  risked  his  life 
once  for  you  wheh  you  were  bathing 
at  Gloucester ;  if  you  are  a  man  bom 
of  woman,  risk  yours  for  him  now.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  your  own 
life,  for  you  come  of  a  family  not  ac- 
customed to  fear.  Now  your  irons  are 
off,  strip  quickly  and  put  on  my  clothes." 


Jim  obeyed  at  once.  "What am 
I  to  do  ?" 

"  Get  down  to  the  nullah  in  these 
clothes ;  I  have  been  seen  in  them, 
and  they  will  not  know  you  from  me. 
I  am  in  the  Rajah's  confidence;  I 
have  turned  him  round  my  finger. 
Go  straight  down  to  the  old  Moob- 
shee*s  house,  and  you  will  find  Eddj 
there,  his  son-in-law  is  protecting 
him.  Don't  try  to  get  to  the  Na- 
wab's,  but  try  to  get  to  the  riret 
Brown  yourselves,  your  MooDshee's 
son-in-law  will  show  you  how,  and 
go  in  Dhoties,  as  nearly  bare  as  pos- 
sible, for  you  may  have  to  swio. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  native  troops  know 
the  person  of  any  King's  officer.  I 
have  everything  perfectly  arranged; 
pray  be  quick." 

"But  you?"  said  Jim. 

"Oh,  I  am  perfectly  comfortable. 
I  shall  sit  here. till  you  are  safe;  aod 
then  I  shall  go  to  him  and  tell  him 
what  I  have  done.  He  will  be  cros^ 
I  know,  but  he  loves  a  joke." 

"  I  say,  old  man,"  said  Jim,  stand- 
ing with  his  trousers  off,  "just  think 
twice  about  this  job.  Is  there  do 
danger  in  it  ?  You  are  fitter  to  die 
than  me,  being  a  religious  fellow. 
given  to  all  kinds  of  good  worics»  and  I 
am  onlyaworthless  buUyingass.  Intbe 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  if  there  is  any 
danger,  I  ought  to  incur  it,  not  you." 

'*  I  am  perfectly  safe,"  said  AUao. 
quietly  going  on  with  his  toilet 
•*By-the-by,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  your  sister  (Miss  Moi^aunt) 
in  Shropshire  the  other  day ;  if  you 
are  at  Stretton  before  me^  would  yon 
kindly  take  a  message  ?" 

"With  all  pleasure." 

"Tell  her  that  I  did  the  very  best 
I  could  for  her,  and  tell  her  to  tell 
Miss  Evans  that  I  did  the  best  I  pos- 
sibly could  for  Eddy.  You  will  give 
that  message.  Go— hurry— time  is 
very  short" 

Stupid  dear  old  Jim  did  not  see 
that  Allan  was  dying  for  him  beause 
he  was  Ethel's  brother. 
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**Art  you  quite  sure  that  you  will 
not  come  to  grief  for  this  matter?" 
said  he. 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  said  Allan,  smil- 
iftffly  ;  "the  Rock  of  Ages  was  not 
cleft  in  vain.  Go,  hurry.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  worn  the  dress 
you  have  on  now.  The  pass-word  to- 
night is  <  Vishnu.'  I  kept  a  handker- 
chief over  my  face  as  I  came,  keep 
one  over  yours  as  you  go.  Go  straight 
to  the  old  Moonshee's  house,  and  the 
love  which  you  gave  there  once  shall 
be  returned  seven-fold." 

"You  are  a  thundering  brick," 
said  Jim  ;  and  he  went. 

No  European  eye  ever  saw  Allan 
again.  The  last  ever  heard  of  him 
was  this.  Of  course  those  who  told 
it  knew  more,  but  being  concerned  in 
the  crime,  the  tellers  said  as  little  as 
they  could. 

The  palace  of  the  Rajah  had  now 
been  diligently  shelled  for  two  days, 
and  was  scarcely  habitable.  The 
native  troops  had  departed  for  the 
main  wasps'  nest  at  Delhi ;  the 
Rajah  felt  the  ground  slipping  under 
his  feet,  for,  like  the  unmistakeable 
hum  of  the  earthquake  before  it 
heaves  and  shatters,  there  had  come 
to  him  the  news  that  the  Sikhs  were 
true  to  their  salt,  and  he  heard  the 
trampof  1 20,000  of  them,  heavy  as  the 
moan  of  distant  thunder,  precise  and 
terrifying  as  the  death-watch.  The 
man  saw  his  game  was  lost,,  went 
mad,  and  knew  no  pity. 

It  is  perfect  folly,  in  times  of  peace 
and  security,  to  judge  people's  actions 
in  times  of  danger  and  ferocity. 
Breaking  the  ice  by  cannon-shot 
under  the  feet  of  the  camp-followers 
at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina/  seems 
to  us  now  a  horrible  thing ;  but  let 
us  not  be  too  sure  that  any  one  of  us 
would  not  have  done  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstance. If  your  soldiery  are  net 
ferocious,  and  determined  to  put  the 
thing  through,  you  had  better  cash 
opb  and  remain  at  peace.  Ferocity  is 
necessary  in  the  field.     Certain  mat- 


ters, however,  which  had  happened 
that  night  at  Belpore  cannot  be  cabled 
war  in  any  way. 

Hanging  rebels  is  a  very  old  insti'* 
tutlon.  If  I  was  a  rebel  and  was 
unsuccessful,  the  last  words  I  should 
write  would  be  to  tell  my  wife  in- 
stantly to  prosecute  the  Westminster 
Insurance  Office  if  they  hesitated. for 
an  instant  to  pay  up.  Poor  Maxi- 
milian knew  his  chances  and  .  took 
them.  If  a  revolutionist  will  not 
carry  his  heart  in  his  hand,  he  had 
better  stay  at  home. 

But  things  were  done  with  women 
and  children  that  night  at  Belpore^ 
of  which  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 
If  there  were,  one  would  speak.  The 
Indians  have  learnt  their  lesson,  aud 
we  can  leave  them  alone  until  they 
misbehave  again. 

And  the  Rajah  had  been  seeing  to 
it  all.  And  he  had  a  ^ntu  boucke 
left  for  the  end.  Sddy  had  escaped* 
but  there  was  Jim. 

.  The  man  never  touched  stimulants 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  any 
more  than  does  the  goat,  the  ram,  the 
bull,  or  the  tiger.  Yet  for  lust  or  fero- 
city he  would  have  matched  the  worst 
man  in  any  of  our  great  towns. 

He  had  the  lust  of  blood  on  him 
to-night.  Matters  which  shall  be 
nameless  had  gone  on.  He  must  fly 
that  very  night ;  and  there  was  none 
left  but  Jim  Mordaunt  The  shells 
so  diligently  plied  by  Roland  and  the 
Nawab  were  shattering  his  palace 
of  delight  to  pieces,  and  he  must  go 
that  night  He  and  his  brother  the  Ha- 
vildar  had  the  jewels  sewn  safe,  and 
the  horses  ready.  There  was  only 
Jim  Mordaunt 

Sitting  there  drinking  coffee  and 
smoking,  with  his  brother  leaning 
against  him,  came  the  figure  of  a 
British  officer,  hurriedly  attired,  with 
his  tunic  unbuttoned  and  bis  white 
breast  bare.  He  started  up^  and  w2is 
utterly  astonished  to  find  that  it  was 
Allan.  '  ..     i 

In  Jim's  clothes.    <«  Where  i&  M^* 
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t  ?"  asked  the  Rajah,  •«  have  jea 
prepared  him  for  death  ?** 

••  No,  for  life,-  cried  Allan.  •«  He 
was  the  brother  of  her  I  loved  be- 
yond all  the  world ;  and  I  have  given 
my  life  for  his.  He  is  beyond  your 
power  now.  Dog,  villain,  pirate^ 
hound,  thief,  I  have  given  htm  my 
life.  Take  it  You  think  that  you 
will  have  vengeance.  Idiot,  asa» 
Ethel  will  know  that  I  died  for  her 
brotheri  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

One  dare  go  no  further.  Some  say 
that  his  body  was  the  last  thrown 
into  the  well.  Some  say  that  his 
body  was  never  thrown  in  at  all,  but 
that  he  underwent  a  very  different 
iate.  However,  no  one  ever  saw  him 
any  more. 

But  that  night  the  Rajah  set  fire  to 
his  palace  and  rode  ^way,  carrying, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
;g200,ooo  worth  of  jewelry.  Some 
say  he  is  in  Cabool,  some  in  Nepaul, 
but  no  man  knows  where  is.  He 
cast  the  dice^  and  they  went  wrongt 

The  die  rang  sideway  as  it  fell. 

Rang  sharp  and  keen, 
like  a  man's  laughter  heard  in  heU» 

Far  down  Faasdne. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

The  main  body  of  the  mutineers  had 
gone  10  Delhi,  but  quite  enough  were 
left  to  keep  our  little  garrison  on  the 
alert  A  sortie  was  quite  impossible, 
and  Claverhouse  and  Roland  gave  up 
Jim  and  Eddy  as  lost  boys. 

Alter  the  burning  of  the  Rajah's 
palacQ  (which  they  believe  to  this 
day  they  did  themselves),  they  tried  a 
sortie  or  two,  but  it  was  no  good 
whatever.  The  rebels  had  been  rein- 
foreed  by  others,  and  were  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  river,  between  them 
and  Delhi. 

Meanwhile  the  Sikhs  were  coming 
wit&   Lawrence,  though  they  knew 


hetler  to  put  a  European  reghnent 
between  Delhi  and  the  r^bti  rcgh 
ments  at  Belpore.  There  was  not  the 
least  necessi^  for  it  but  Cordery  got 
his  way,  and  got  leave  to  advance 
with  one  troop  of  his  own  regiment, 
four  companies  of  the  aoist  a  com- 
pany of  native  artillery,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Belpore^  to  see  if  the  ganison 
were  alive.  , 

Of  course  it  was  very  wrong  of 
Cordery,  he  has  been  often  toki  so. 
He  however  had  such  a  strong  feeK 
ing  for  our  Shrewsbury  boys,  that  be 
could  not  help  it  Our  fellows  ad- 
vanced to  the  river,  through  the  jungid 
and  on  showing  themselves  had  fire 
o^ned  on  them  by  the  rebels. 

Upon  which  Roland  and  Qaver- 
houscb  now  silent  for  a  long  tiou^ 
sent  a  shell,  bang,  into  the  air,  whicfa 
came  down,  whiz,  into  the  middle  of 
the  river»  and  on  bursting;  sent  up  a 
column  of  water  six  feet  high. 

"  Signal  +  a""  to  him,"  said  jonea^ 
R.  E.  *•  He  has  his  elevation  too 
low.  He  will  be  dropping^  his  shells 
amcmg  us  directly.  What  a  pity  ft  is 
that  cavalry  officers  should  be  tnisted 
with  mortars." 

The  next  shell  went  better,  and 
dropped  on  the  right  side  of  the  river. 
Still  it  did  no  harm. 

The  rebels  were  laughing  at  both 
parties.  The  newly  arrivMi  Euio- 
peans  seemed  to  decline  to  fire,  and 
as  for  the  shells  from  the  palace  '^ 
they  got  troublesome,  they  could  shift. 
They  were  rather  astonished,  how- 
ever, after  an  hour,  by  the  ncwijr 
arrived  Europeans  opening  on  them 
with  a  fury  and  ferocity  which  made 
them  move  with  a  vengeance. 

Every  man  among  the  newly  ar- 
rived Europeans  was  loading  aD<l 
firing  at  them  as  fast  as  it  was  possi- 
ble. The  guns  were  being  served 
vrith  parade  rapidity ;  in  one  moment, 
this  apparently  causeless  din  began. 
In  one  minute  they  saw  the  aose  of 


nothing  of  Aat  and  Cordery  had  so     ,  ^„  ^. . 

fai  misrepresented  matters,  as  to  per*  ^  it  and  as  well  as  they  could  opeMd 
suMe  the  General  that  it  \yould  be     fire ;  but  not  on  the  European  tioop» 
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Jim  and  pn  Eddy,  swimming 
across  the  river,  as  they  had  swum  to« 
gether  at  Gloucester  in  the  old  times. 

The  Europeans  maddened.  From 
their  naked  bodies  they  could  see  that 
the  two  swimmers  were  British,  they 
plied  their  work  fast  and  furiously  ; 
still  the  river  was  two  hundred  yards 
across*  and  the  water  was  dashed  into 
little  jets  of  foam  by  th«  rebel  bullets. 

The  wrath,  rage,  and  noise  of  that 
three  minutes  was  forgotten  by  none 
who  saw  it  At  last,  just  as  the  two 
swimmers  were  nearing  the  shore,  Jim 
sailing'  in  Eddy's  wake  like  a  convoy, 
a  bullet  hit  something  else  than  the 
water,  and  Eddy  put  up  his  two  hands 
and  cried  out,  "  Jim  I  Jim !  I  am 
wounded." 

The  bullet  had  gone  into  the  boy's 
shoulder-blade,  but  Jim  had  his  left 
arm  round  him  in  one  instant,  and 
swimming  with  his  right,  brought 
him  ashore.  The  old  bathing  cata- 
strophe was  well  avenged  now. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

The  siege  of  Belpore  got  more  &nd 
more  in  favour  of  the  besieged  as 
time  went  on.  The  flight  of  the 
Rajah  was  enormously  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  fire  upon  them,  slight 
atid  ineffectual  as  it  always  had  been, 
now  ceased  entirely.  Madame  Nawab, 
who  had  seen,  during  her  Algerian 
campaigns,  pretty  nearly  as  much  of 
this  sort  of  work  as  any  one,  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  going  to 
church  the^.  very  next  Sunday  but 
four,  down  past  the  lines,  and,  in- 
deed, she  accomplished  that  feat  suc- 
cessftiAy,  without  the  slightest  danger. 
While  troop-ship  after  troop-shi})  was 
crowding  sail  and  steam  from  Eng- 
land, the  back  of  the  thing  was  nearly 
broken. 

The  besieged  at  Belpore  heafd,  for 
a  time,  hot  and  fierce  firing  across 
the  ri<'er,  and  guessed  rightly  that 
tbt  soist  had  come  after  them.     On^ 


glorious  day,  towards  evening,  they 
heard  the  British  bugles  under  their 
walls,  and  knew  that  they  were  free. 
The  rebels,  finding  themselves  in  a 
perfectly  untenable  position,  had  re- 
treated. The  aoist,  having  searched 
their  position  with  shell,  now  cau- 
fiously  crossed  the  river,  and  marched 
in  under  the  old  gate-way,  in  front 
of  the  new  earth-works,  which  had 
saved  the  Nawab's  palace,  Eddy  and 
Jim  leading  the  way. 

To  say  what  extreme  extravagances 
were  committed,  would  take  a  volume. 
The  Nawab  executed  a  solemn  dance 
composed  for  the  occasion.  His  wife 
never  rebuked  him  at  all,  but  sat  on 
the  top  of  a  gabion,  and  stitched 
away.  "  He  has  the  Orleans  Anglo* 
mania,"  she  said.  **  It  affects  some 
minds.  For  me^  I  am  Tricoteuse. 
It  arrives  to  me  to  knit  and  stitch 
through  revolutions.  Twicjs  in  Al- 
geria, February  in  Paris,  June  iit 
Paris,  and  now,  once  more,  regard 
you,  in  India.  TiensI  perhaj^s  I 
shall  sit  and  sew  in  Paris  when  the 
Devil  comes  for  that  Dog."  For 
Madame  was  of  the  Democratic. 

The  end  came  soon  after ;  there  is 
but  little  to  tell  of  it  but  what  you 
know«  Enough  to  say  that  the  201st 
were  behind  Peel  in  the  attack  on 
Delhi,  and  that  Roland  volunteered 
and  took  part  in  some  of  the  most 
terrible  street-fighting  ever  seen. 

But  as  ship-load  after  ship-load  of 
the  maimed  came  back;  as  ships 
came  back  not  bringing'  wounded 
men,  but  news  of  dead,  we  began,  if 
you  remember,  to  calm  down.  It  had 
been  our  greatest  and  most  fearful 
disaster,  and  we  all  looked  a  little 
older  and  more  wpm. 

There  had  scarcely  been  a  family 
not  in  mourning  over  o«r  quarrel  with 
Ihe  Russians.  But  in  frgnt  of  these 
glorious  Russians,  who  are  doing 
well  by  the  world,  we  had  b^en  loyally 
hacked  by  the  French;  the  war  had 
been  a  man's  war,  and  we  Had  lost 
only  men.      But  here  we   Ivid  lost 
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women  and  children.  Few  nations 
have  ever  gone  through  a  darker  hour 
than  the  earlier  part  of  1858. 

I  hear  the  ringing  words  in  my  ears 
now,  given  by  a  pilot  from  a  leaping 
whale-boat»  just  as  the  great  ship  was 
beginning  to  move  upon  her  14,000 
miles' course — "  They  havegot  Delhi  I" 

One  lived  in  those  times.  We 
were  dull,  sickened,  disheartened,  and 
captious,  so  we  never  truly  roused  to 
the  American  war,  which  was  ex- 
tremely lucky,  for  more  than  one 
half  of  this  nation  was  in  favour  of 
the  South.  The  French  insulted  us, 
and  we  insulted  them  in  return,  and 
set  the  volunteers  in  motion.  But 
we  wanted  rest,  ^nd,  thank  God,  we 
have  had  it. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
Eight  months  passed.  Longmynd, 
Lawley,  and  Caradoc,  towering  up 
into  the  summer  sun,  and  Pulverbatch 
Grange  swept  and  garnished.  Aunt 
Eleanor  dressed  in  purple  and  pearl- 
grey,  with  a  grand  kind  of  lace  cap, 
looking  magni6cent.  No  Ethel  here 
to-day.     All  by  herself  alone. 

"  Bother  GeoTge  Mordaunt  I"  she 
said.  **Why  on  earth  he  could  not 
let  an  old  woman  like  me  be  married 
without  public  spectacle  I  can't  think. 
And  the  Dean  is  a  goose  about  it,  also. 
I  shall  look  like  a  perfect  fool  beside 
Ethel.  However,  I  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  have  bridesmaids.  That  is 
a  comfort  I  certainly  am  a  fool  to 
have  dressed  two  hours  before  the 
time;  '"Who  is  that,  Eliza?  I  can  see 
no  one." 

A  msud  came  in  and  isaid  that  Sir 
Jasper  Meredith  was  coming  in,  and 
what  is  more  Sir  Jasper  Meredith 
came  in,  with  only  one  stick,  and  a 
large  bunch  of  Cape  jasmine  in  his 
button-hole. 

"You  look  mighty  fine,  Jasper," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor.  "  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  going  to  be  married  in 
public  this  morning  ?*' 

•«  /  know,"  said  Sir  Jasper.     •«  Do 


you  know  that  /  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  public  this  morning  ?" 

"The  man  is  out  of  his  nund," 
said  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  he  is.  Bat  I 
have  as  much  right  to  get  mairied 
as " 

•'Well,  my  dear  Jasper,  I  will 
agree  with  you  that  we  are  a  pair  of 
fools." 

"Then  don't  bother,"  said  Sir 
Jasper ;  '<  I  tell  you  that  I  have  pot 
it  all  before  Mary  Maynard,  and  she 
is  perfectly  willing ;  as  willing  as  a 
girl  could  be.  I  am  very  fond  of 
her,  and  she  is  very  fond  of  me.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  poor  woman 
who  is  dead,  I  would  have  married 
her  before.  I  pointed  out  to  Maiy 
Maynard  the  great  advantages  of  the 
match,  and  the  fact  that  I  could  not 
possibly  live  long.  Whereupon,  to 
my  intense  delight,  she  burst  iDto  a 
fury  of  tears,  and  said  that  I  was  not 
what  she  had  thought  me,  but  .a 
wicked,  cold-hearted  little  villain. 
The  girl's  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
Miss  Evans,  after  all.  I  got  lier 
quieted,  and  had  a  special  license 
from  the  Archbishop  at  once.  Come 
along,  you  and  I  together.  We  are 
both  going  to  make  fools  of  oar- 
selves." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor." 

There  was  a  great  crowd  in 
StrettoQ  churchyard.  It  had  got 
about  first  that  Captain  Roland 
Evans  was  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Mordaunt,  and  that  Major  Edwardes^ 
their  o.ld  friend  and  neighbour,  doe 
of  the  greatest  of  Indian  heroes,  was 
to  be  his  best  man,  along  with  Mr. 
Edward  Evans  and  Captain  James 
Mordaunt.  Then  it  got  about  that 
Miss  Evans  was  to  be  married  to  tAe 
Rector  on  the  same  day ;  and  lasdy, 
that  Sir  Jasper  Meredith  was  to 
marry  Miss  Mary  Maynard,  of  the 
Grange. 

There  was  a  great  crowd.    They 
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hirecl  omnibuses  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  stood  in  rows  on  the  g^ve-turf 
of  the  silent  dead  beneath  them,  to 
look  at  these  three  boys,  Roland, 
£ddy,  and  Jim,  whom  they  had 
seen  winning  a  foolish  boat-race,  as 
it  were  but  yesterday,  but  had  since, 
like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  been  into  the  fiery  furnace  of 
the  Indian  mutiny,  and  had  come  out 
unscathed. 

They  all  met  in  the  church,  coming 
from  the  Rectory,  without  seeing  the 
populace,  but  the  people  knew  that 
they  were  coming  their  way,  for  the 
carriages  of  half  the  county  were  at 
the  Lych-gate,  and  the  Shropshire 
county  gentry,  a  thing  which  will 
pass  one  supposes  in  time,  which  is  a 
good  thing  as  it  stands,  were  crowd- 
ing the  churchyard,  and  making  for 
the  church. 


The  Dean  and  Aunt  Eleanor  were 
married  first.  Then  came  Roland 
and  Ethel.  Lastly,  Sir  Jasper  and 
Mary  Maynard.  And  if  any  bride 
ever  looked  happy,  it  was  Mary 
Maynard.  The  only  unhappy  time 
she  has  had  since  she  was  married, 
was  when  she  lost  her  first  boy,  but 
she  has  another  now. 

Then  they  all  went  into  the  vestry 
to  sign  the  register,  and  Aunt 
Eleanor,  leaving  the  Dean,  took  pos- 
session of  Roland  and  Eddy,  and 
bade  them  follow  her.  "Not  you, 
Jim,"  she  said,  as  he  prepared  to 
come  with  them.  And  she  took 
Roland  and  Eddy  to  a  quiet  place  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
showed  them  a  well-executed  brass, 
let  in  the  wall,  on  which  was 
written : — 


in  V^xmxt^  at 

ALLAN    EVANS, 

Eldest  son  of  the  late  Captain  Charles  Evans,  of  this  parish 

No  man  knows  his  grave,  but  one  may  believe  that,  being  a  soldier  in  Christ's 

Army  from  his  youth.  He  rests  with  Christ's  soldiers. 

All  his  life  long  he  fought  for  Christ's  poor. 

All  his  life  long  he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  and  in  the  end. 

He  gave  his  own  life,  for  a  life  he  believed  to  be 

More  precious  than  his  own. 


CONCLUSION. 

Now  the  registers  were  signed, 
and  they  began  coming  out.  Ed- 
wardes,  of  Moultan,  came  first,  and 
was  received  by  the  crowd  in  the 
churchyard  with  a  murmur  of 
familiar  welcome.  For  he  was  a 
featl^i^r  in  (heir  caps,  and  they  loved 
him.     To  think  that  he  is  dead  ! 

Then  came  Squire  Mordaunt  and 
his  son  Jim,  with  young  Somes. 
They  were  instantly  mobbed.  Every 
one  wanted,  on  a  sudden,  as  it 
seemed,  to  shake  hands  with  these 
three.  The  squire  was  resplendent 
and  glorious,  and  shook  as  many 
hands  as  he  could  get  hold  of,  but 
kept  saying  <*  Room  for. the  couples. 


men  ;  room  for  the  couples  ! "  And 
so  they  got  through. 

Then  came  Roland  and  Ethel.  So 
wonderfully  splendid  in  their  beauty 
that  the  spectators  down  the  church- 
yard kept  a  dead*  silence.  It  had 
pleased  Roland  to  bemarriedin  His  full 
dress  uniform,  and  he  was  resplendent 
in  scarlet  and  gold.  Ethel  had  on 
the  same  arrangement  of  rich  lace 
which  I  saw  on  a  great  banker's  lady 
the  other  day,  arranged  somehow  in 
her  hair,  and  falling  down  all  over 
her.  The  people  were  simply  dumb 
with  admiration. 

Next  came  the  Dean  and  Aunt 
Eleanor.  They  were  certainly  ^n 
old  couple,  but  a  very  fine  one, 
though  the  Dean  was  not  handsome. 
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and  wore  an  innocent  wig,  without 
any  concealment  about  it  There 
was  a  perfect  roar  of  welcome  for 
Aunt  Eleanor.  «•  God  give  you  long 
days  in  the  land,  Madame  Eleanor!" 
cried  one.  *'  God  do  to  you,  as  you 
have  done  to  us!"  cried  another. 
**  You  have  the  best  wife  in  idl  Eng- 
land, sir,'*  said  another.  And  the 
Dean  replied  that  he  agreed  with  him 
entirely,  and  had  known  it  all  his  life. 

There  came  next  Sir  Jasper  Mere- 
dith and  Mary  Maynard.  Sir  Jasper 
walked  very  well,  and  Mary  looked 
very  happy,  the  good  Shropshire  folks 
cheering  them  very  heartily. 

Before  the  last  group  came  out  of 
the  church,  Major  Ed  wsirdes  and  young 
Somes,  known  to  every  one,  had  been 
about  among  the  crowd,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  who  was  coming. 
Jasper  Meredith  and  his  wife  were 
easily  passed  over.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  church,  to  the  most 
interesting  group  of  the  day. 

First,  Eddy  and  Jim,  in  full  uni- 
form, like  Roland,  side  by  side ; 
there  was  no  cheering  now.  The 
people  wanted  to  get  near  them  and 
see  them  closer,  and  at  that  moment, 
had  such  a  thing  been  necessary, 
Jftn  and  Eddy  could  have  raised  a 
battalion  out  of  that  churchyard. 
But  they  held  up  their  hands  -for 
silence.  The  valley  was  mad  about 
the  Mordaunt  hero  and  the  Evans 
hero,  but  their  curiosity  overpowered 
their  love,  and.  they  let  their  two 
heroes  oass  nearly *in  silence. 

After  them  came  a  French  lady, 
most  beautifully  dressed,  on  the  arm 
of  Maynard,  explaining  matters  to 
him  in  a  very  voluble  manner.  But 
they  only  said  *•  Go  it,  young  May- 
nard," and  let  them  pass  on;  for 
they  noticed  that  Major  Edwardtra 
had  gone  back,  that  young  Somes 
was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
path  ;  that  Jim  and  Eddy  were  <vait- 
ing  by  the  Lychgate,  and  they  knew 
that  the  man  of  the  day  was  to  come. 

He  came  out  of  the  church  with 


Major  Edwardea.  A  tall,  handsooK 
gentleman,  with  a  face  a  little  browner 
than  even  Evans*  and  Mordauat\ 
who  had  just  passed  by.  A  gentle- 
man, clothed  in  snow-white  from  head 
to  foot  wearing  a  small  turban.  About 
his  breast  and  shoulders  he  had  de- 
veloped innumerable  diamonds— dia- 
monds worth  enough  to  pay  for  a 
province,  which  made  them  shade 
their  eyes  as  they  flashed  in  the  soil 
It  was  the  Nawab  of  Belpore. 

He  was  instantly  stopped.  Youn; 
Somes  was  terrified  about  his  dia^ 
monds^  as  a  lawyer  should  be;  bat 
not  a  soul  in  that  Shropshire  church- 
yard that  morning  would  have  touched 
one  of  them  had  it  lay  at  his  feet 
Edwardes,  Somes,  Eddy,  and  Jim 
kept  the  crowd  away  from  him.  And 
Major  Edwardes  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  Nawab  of 
Belpore.  Faithful  to  us  in  prosperity, 
faithful  to  us  in  adversity,  faithful  to 
us  in  despair.  When  we  believed 
that  all  was  lost  he  was  true.  Look 
on  a  true,  loyal  Indian  gentleman  for 
once.  He  goes  away  to  work  at  the 
greatest  work  ever  undertaken  by  any 
nation  yet,  to  carry  out  among  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
India  this  new  civilization,  originated 
by  the  revolutionary  wars  epitomized 
by  us.  There  is  a  work  before  u« 
in  India  more  vastly  important  than 
the  work  of  Hun  or  Mogul.  The 
Nawab  will  help  us.  Now  let  us  ga" 

So  ended  the  pageant  and  so  ends 
my  seventh  story.  My  boys  were 
very  dear  to  me,  but  they  are  passed 
into  Shadow-land  for  ever :  the  two 
Mordaunts,  the  two  Eranses,  and 
Maynard.  Of  all  the  ghosts  of  old 
friends  which  I  have  called  up  in 
this  quaint  trade,  called  the  writing 
of  fiction,  only  two  remain  with  me, 
and  never  quit  me.  The  others  come 
and  go,  and  I  love  them  well  enough ; 
but  the  two  who  are  with  me  always 
are  the  peaked-faced  man  Charles 
Ravenshoef  and  the  lame  Frenth 
girl  Mathilde. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MARK  SHADWELL  OF  RABT. 

Rabt  Hall  stands  near  the  old  London  road, 
in  an  inland  connt/.  You  see  bat  the  great  door 
and  a  portion  of  its  front  as  yon  look  np  the 
broad  straight  arenoe,  with  its  double  row  of  gi- 
gantic old  beech-trees  at  either  side.  Its  brick 
is  red  and  mellow ;  black  beams  of  oak,  well  joint- 
ed, and  with  carved  inscriptions,  bar  the  old  walls 
across,  and  .broad  windows,  with  more  small 
square  panes  than  I  dare  nnmber  at  a  ventare,  re- 
turn the  snnlight  when  it  nears  the  horizon  like 
a  thousand  wintry  fires. 

The  groond  slopes  downward  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  clamped  with  grand  old  trees,  and 
rises  in  the  rear,  so  forming  those  uneqaal  and 
wooded  uplands  which  overhang  the  old  road 
with  a  dbtant  and  sombre  outline  for  several 
miles. 

The  ancient  park  wall  flanks  a  long  stretch  of 
the  road,  and,  leaving  it,  slopes  upward  and  loses 
itself  among  the  distant  woods.  In  this  wall, 
upon  the  high  road,  are  set  the  four  great  piers 
of  the  grand  entrance,  surmounted  by  the  demi- 
griffins,  with  wingselevated  (carved,  in  a  style  of 
true  heraldic  audacity,  in  red  stone),  which  the 
Shadwells  of  Raby  have  long  borne  as  their  crest. 
The  old  house  and  place,  as  you  pass  by,  strike 
you  as  being  handsome  and  interesting,  but  a 
little  triste  also.  There  is  something  more  than 
.an  air  of  quietude  about  them.  It  does  not 
amount  to  decay,  but  over  it  all  broods  the  mel- 
ancholy of  neglect. 

It  was  sunset  when  Mark  ShadwelPs  steps 
echoed  across  the  solitude  of  the  paved  stable- 
yard.  The  master  of  Raby  had  killed  some 
weary  hours  and  a  few  rabbits  among  the  dis- 
tant woods.  His  weather-beaten  velveteen  frock, 
his  gaiters  and  wide-awake,  would  have  been 
discuded  by  many  a  dandy  game-keeper,  but 
the  bearing  of  the  slight  tall  figure,  and  the  pride 
and  refinement  of  his  still  handsome  features, 
were  worthy  of  the  old  name  he  bore. 

**  Hallo  there !  any  one  I  take  these  away  to 
the  cook,"  he  called,  as  a  boy  emerged  from  the 
stable—**  Here,  you  I  and,  have  the  letters  come  ? 
That  will  do—don't  know;"  and  Mark  Shad- 
well,  having  thrown  him  his  bag,  with  a  sour 
look,  and  without  a  word  more,  strode  from  the 
yard,  and  so,  thinking  uncomfortably,  with  a 
knit  brow  and  downcast  look,  to  the  hall  door. 

It  was  the  sight  of  those  winged  demi-griffins, 

which  are  repeated  in  Caen  stone,  surmounting 

the  low  pedestals  at  the  end  of  the  balustrade  at 

either  side  of  the  steps,  that  recalled  him. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  came  to  a  halt,  and 


looked  with  a  sour  smile  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  scoffed  at  his  heraldry  now  and  then. 

*  *  Thank  you,  veiy  fine  fellows  I  A  pair  of  va- 
poring rascals!  Thank  you  both.  It  is  very 
agreeable,  I'm  sure,  to  be  received  by  two  such 
distinguiijied  personages  at  one's  door-steps  every 
day,  upon  my  life— wry  /  What  terrible  fellows 
you  are !  I  don't  know,  however,  that  between 
you  you'd  keep  out  a  bailiff  or  a  dun,  by  Jove ! 
A  good  washing,  too,  would  do  you  no  hann. 
For  such  very  fine  gentlemen,  don't  you  think 
you  are  rather  dirty  ?" 

All  this  time  Mr.  Shadwell  of  Raby,  with  his 
foot  on  the  door-step,  was  choosing  a  cigar — not 
with  the  connteQance  of  a  man  about  to  enjoy  a 
comfort,  but  with  the  sharp  and  peevish  look  of 
a  sick  man  selecting  his  anodyne.  His  was  a 
style  of  face  that  accorded  with  the  gloom  of  a 
proud  and  .vindictive  spirit.  Dark  as  a  gipsy's 
was'his  complexion ;  dark  brown  sullen  eyes,  with 
finely-traced  eyebrows,  the  whites  of  which  show- 
ed a  little  fiercely  against  the  tint  of  his  com- 
plexion, added  to  this  gloom  and  beauty.  His 
mouth,  small  and  finely-shaped,  showed  likewise, 
in  contrast  with  bis  dark  tmt,  a  very  white  and 
even  set  of  teeth.  These  points  of  beauty  made 
his  smile  of  irony  or  anger,  I  think,  more  pain- 
ful by  reason  of  a  latent  discord. 

When  he  had  lighted  a  cigar,  he  strolled  slow- 
ly to  the  farther  angle  of  the  house,  flanked  by 
a  projecting  turret,  a  window  on  the  second  sto- 
ry of  which  stood  open. 

**  Hallo  I  Sherlock,  arc  you  there  ?  Carmel, 
I  say !  Carmel  Sherlock !" 

He  stood  expecting,  with  his  cigar  between 
his  fingers,  and  in  a  moment  there  appeared  at 
the  open  window  a  pallid  man,  not  young,  with 
lank  black  hair  and  large  dark  eyes,  who  placed 
his  tliin  hand  on  the  window-stone,  and  looked 
down  with  the  distracted  and  dreamy  air  of  a 
man  called  away  from  a  task  which  still  occupies 
his  brain. 

**  Yes,  sliv  herty"  he  answered. 

**  Come  down  for  a  few  minutes,  can  yon  ?* 
asked  Mark  Shadwell. 

The  pale  face  looked  down,  rather  dreamily, 
and  then  away  over  the  distant  landscape,  and 
Carmel  Sherlock  put  his  hand  to  his  temple, 
thinking,  and  answered  nothing. 

**Isav!  d'ye  hear?  VTi^  you  come  down  ?" 
repeated  Shadwell. 

**Down?  yes,  sir!  oh  yes!  certainly." 

And  Carmel  Sherlock  stood  erect,  and,  passing 
his  fingers  through  his  long  lank  hair,  he  turned 
slowly  from  the  window.  With  a  little  shrug 
and  one  of  his  dreary  smiles,  Mark  Shadwell 
thought,  **  That  fellow's  growing  madder  every 
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cUy,  d—  him !  He'll  go  next,  I  suppose,  just 
because  he*s  of  some  Utile  a8e--of  antne  /** 

Mark  Shadwell  walked  back,  smoking,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  gravel,  and  one  hand  in  his  pocket, 
slowlj  and  rather  circoitonsly,  to  the  door-steps, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  balnstradc,  he  smoked 
on  with  a  bitter  countenance,  till  Carmel  Sher- 
lock appeared. 

<«Well,  did  yon  look  into  that?*'  he  asked, 
nncomfortably. 

••What?  which,  sir?" 

••  The— the— that  thing  of  Roke  Wycherly's 
^be  mortgage,'*  he  answered. 

••  Oh  yes !  I've  settled  that." 

••  I  wish  you  had — it's  something — a  great  deal, 
I  dare  say,  by  this  time — "  and  lie  paused  anx- 
iously, looking  hard  at  his  companion. 

**  i'wenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,"  replied  Carmel  Sherlock,  '* be- 
sides silver." 

••  Ah — ^I  see !"  said  Shadwell,  growing  pale, 
and  throwing  away  his  cigar,  though  ii  was  only 
half  smoked — *  *  I  sec.    Come  along. " 

And  he  walked  a  little  way  under  the  beech- 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  still  caught  the  ruddy 
snnlight,  toward  the  great  entrance. 

•  •  But  how,  I  say — how  the  devil  could  it  have 
run  up  to  any  thing  like  that  in  so  short  a  time  ?" 

••  I  wish  it  wasn't ;  but  figures,  you  see,  there's 
no  avoiding  them  :  they  close  in  like  fate,"  said 
Sherlock,  with  a  sigh.  ••  They're  odd  things, 
figures,  they'll  never  knock  under — they're  om- 
nipotent— ^yon  can't  squeeze  'em — they'll  break 
your  head  or  vour  heart — ^but  they  won't  swerve." 
Carmel  Sherlock  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  togeth- 
er, and  smiled  oddly  along  the  grass,  as  he 
said  this,  perhaps  only  in  admiration  of  the  little 
people,  as  he  often  called  these  selfsame  fig- 
ures. 

••It's  nothing  to  laugh  at,  d —  you — what's 
there  to  laugh  at  ?  Suppose  I'm  ruined !"  said 
Shadwell,  savsgcly. 

••  Laugh  I  did  I  ?  Fm  sorry,  sir ;  I  didn't  mean 
— ^laugh,  indeed !  /  don't  laugh,  never ;  I  never 
laugh,  sir ;  and  I  am  sorry,  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am." 

•*  Well,  you  ovtght  to  be,  I  think,  at  all  events. 
If  I'm  smashed,  I  don't  see  exactly  what's  to  be- 
come of  yon — /  don't,  do  you  f " 

••  Ruin,  I  do  see — rvin — I  should  bo  mined, 
if  you  were  smashed.  I'd  break  my  hSart,  sir, 
upon  my  honor  j"  so  said  Carmel  Sherlock  very 
earnestly,  and  stopping  short  in  his  promenade. 
••  I  should  utterly  break  my  heait,  sir,  unless — 
unless  I  could  be  of  use;*'  end,  having  thus 
spoken,  he  heaved  a  sigh,  so  deep  it  was  nearly 
a  groan. 

Mr.  Shadwell  looked  at  him.  ••Tou're  a 
very  odd  fellow,"  he  said.  ••You  wouldn't  be 
half  so  odd  if  you  ate  and  drank  like  other  peo- 
ple instead  of  living  on  tea  and  tobacco.  How 
old  are  you,  Carmel  ?" 

Carmel  Sherlock  looked  dismally  on  the 
ground,  and,  instead  of  answering,  kicked  a  bit 
of  rotten  wood  that  lay  in  his  way  before  him. 

••  How  old  are  you  ?"  repeated  Shadwell. 

*•  Too  old  to  marry,  if  that's  what  you  mean 
— too  old,  sir — ^too  old  to  think  of  it."  And  he 
pulled  off  his  felt  hat,  and  beat  it  slowly  on  the 
side  of  his  leg  as  he  walked  on  ;  and  looking  up 
toward  the  sky,  he  shook  back  his  long  lank 
locks.  «•  I'm  very  well  here — I  dont  want  much 
— I'm  very  well," 


••  Veiy  well — of  course  yon  are.  Wldla  I  ea 
fight  the  battle,  yon  shan*t  want — ^ron  sfeab't  is- 
deed,  Carmel." 

Mr.  ShadweU  looked  rather  kindly  as  be  b^ 
his  hand  on  Sherlock's  thin  ann :  and  that  dv- 
trait  companion  said  in  a  low  tone,  looking 
straight  before  him — 

••  He's  very  kind — very  kind— he's  half  i  uiaed. 
He  ought  to  sell." 

••  Selling  is  ootof  thaqnestion,"  said  SlkadveS, 
sharply. 

••SelUng?"  echoed  Sherlock.  "I  vas  JBt 
thinking  yoa  HHght — ^it  was  in  ny  bead,  sir,  wfees 
you  spoke — exactly." 

••  I  told  yoa  before,  I  can't  sell ;  jon  don^  b- 
derstand  land ;  it's  only  a  life-eetate,  excefit  thu 
seven  hundred  a  year  that  Roke  Wycheriy  bu 
three  times  over,  d — ^me ;  and  if  it  leafiy  b 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds^  I  can*t  pay  it,  aor 
get  it,  by  heaven !" 

••  Sir  Roke  Wycherly,  Baronet— I  kno«^-«f 
Scarbroke.  Twenty-two  thoosand  three  hsa- 
dred  and  twelve  pounds — and  some  shillings— 
not  worth  mentioning.  I  shall  hare  all  the  bal- 
ances finished  to-morrow — all  that's  doe ;  lifei 
such  a  dream,  sir." 

••  I  wish  it  were :  dreams,  indeed  !  my  ned'i 
broke  trying  to  pay  interest  and  charges  sad 
every  thing — curse  it !  Better  for  a  fellow  to  be 
dead,  and  out  of  it  all !" 

They  had  turned  off  the  avenue  into  a  woode: 
hollow.  The  sun  had  now  set :  there  was  siH 
a  red  and  golden  glow  in  the  sky,  bot  the  ki^ 
shadows  had  spread  into  twilight,  and  the  sk 
was  chilled. 


CHAPTER  n. 

IT    GROW    8  DARK. 

••  Roke  Wtcheblt,  a  nasty  dog !  the  nastiest 
dog  in  England.  I  alwavs  thought  him  an  odi- 
ous fellow.  He  bos  let  that  money  run  up  fort 
purpose,  I  know  he  has,  by — I  He  hfls  never  fasd 
a  thing  to  trouble  him — the  beast !  And  loc^ 
at  me !  why,  another  fellow  would  put  a  pistol  is 
his  mouth  and  blow  his  head  off!"  llus  vat 
spoken  with  a  bitter  oath. 

••That's  it,  there!"  muttered  Sherlock;  ••joii 
mustn't.  Oh  no,  no!  It's  a  mistake;  thereli 
neither  heaven  nor  hell — not  a  bit — it's — it*slike 
a  bubble  gone  out ;  the  same  thin  shell  of  wtter 
and  the  same  little  puff  of  air  will  never  meet 
again.  Body  and  soul — body  and  soul — ^better 
together  I    Ob  yes !  I've  thought  about  that.** 

••Thank  yon,"  said  sour  Mark  ShadwelL 

••  Dreamed  I — ay,  I  dreamt  about  him  two  or 
three  times  lately ;  stiff  in  the  comer,  with  a  star 
of  blood." 

••Who?"  said  Shadwell. 

«•  Eh  ?"  ans^i'cred  CarmeL 

••  Your  head's  full  of  green  tea  and  tobacco; 
of  course  you're  always  dreaming — it*s  the  war 
fellows  make  themselves  mad,  by  Jove!*'  said 
Shadwell,  turning  toward  home. 

••Mad!  well— ha!  that  isn't  likely  to  come, 
sir,  to  a  quiet  man  like  me,  with  plenty  of  work, 
and  no  great  care — except  one— excq>t  one,"  an- 
swered Carmel  Sherlock,  softly. 

••Pooh!  not  mad;  we're  all  mad,  for  that 
matter ;  I  mean  yon  fast  and  watch  like  a  monk 
or  a  nun,  and  yon  live  on  tea  and  sm^kke,  and 
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yoaVc  pnt  yonrself  In  training  to  see  visions; 
^roaVe  gone  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

*'  Here  tbej  are,  sir ;  1*11  go,**  whispered  Sher- 
lock, with  a  qaick  side  glance,  at  the  same  time 
<3  rawing  away  from  Mr.  ShadwelPs  side. 
"Who?" 

"  The  two  ladies — ^here,  sir,  here— ^«rc/"  so 
said  Sherlock,  pointing  with  his  finger  stealthilj 
across  his  breast. 

They  were  not  goblins ;  venr  much  the  re- 
'verse.  Two  yonng  girls ;  in  this  twilight  yon 
could  see  bnt  their  slender  outlines.  There  was 
a  sneer  on  Shadweirs  features  as  he  saw  them. 
Tho  sneer  perhaps  was  for  Sherlock.  It  did  not 
brighten  to  a  smile,  howerer,  as  the  yonng  ladies, 
chatting  musically,  approached.  Uis.face  grew 
sloomy  and  forbidding,  on  the  contrary,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  wished  them  fifty  miles  away. 

These  young  ladies  —  Rachel  Shadwell  and 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn— were  talking  as  they  drew 
near,  and  suddenly  were  silent  on  seeing  Mr. 
Shadwell,  and  as  they  approached  the  point  at 
'which  their  path  crossed  nis,  they  slackened  their 
pace  timidly,  almost  to  a  stand-still,  like  people 
approaching  a  door  within  which  they  know  is  a 
dangerous  dog. 

*  *■  You  shottldn*t  be  out  so  late — damp  and  cold. 
Gat  on — ^get  on — ^get  home,  will  you  ?"  snarled 
Mark  Shadwell  at  his  pretty  daughter,  and,  with 
a  make-belief  of  lifting  his  hat  to  Miss  Marlyn, 
he  waved  them  on  toward  the  house. 

Sharlock  sighed  profoundly,  and  he  and  his 
patron  slowly  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  young 
ladies,  who  viewed  with  so  much  awe  the  man 
of  acres  and  of  debts,  of  whose  moods  they  knew 
something. 

Whenever  the  practical  psychology  of  love  be- 
csomes  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry — as  barren 
metaphysics  now  are — and  learned  professors  arc 
told  off  to  note,  lecture,  and,  if  they  will,  experi- 
ment on  its  unexplored  wonders  and  universal 
powers,  it  will  come  out  that  ictstert  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  Nature  teaches  all  manner 
^  of  beautiful  duplicities  to  girls — sinuous  and  sub- 
'  tie  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom.  It  is  strangely 
sweet,  I  think,  to  see  a  pretty  girl,  with  downcast 
lashes  and  listening  smile,  communing  enigmat- 
ically with  her  thoughts.  With  a  slender  wand 
she  leads  away  the  giant  to  her  dungeon  ;  man's 
imagination  is  her  subject,  and  her  wand  is  mys- 
tery. Wonderful  girlish  nature,  in  which  the 
false  and  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  deadly, 
are  always  contending  t  The  spell  of  thy  power 
is  mysteiy ;  we  follow  a  voice  in  the  air ;  a  beau- 
tiful apparition  that  speaks  not ;  the  slaves  of  the 
nnrevealed ;  and  so  we  are  thine  till  the  hour 
comes  of  thy  broken  talisman  and  subjugation. 
The  serpent,  the  serpent!  The  poison  and  the 
healing;  the  guile  and  yet  the  wisdom;  the 
cruelty,  sometimes,  and  the  fascination!  And 
when  in  the  midst  of  this  cold,  proud,  anguine 
empire  comes  "the  charmer,"  though  his  pipe 
please  not  me,  all  is  in  an  hour  changed  and  dis- 
armed by  his  ungainly  music ;  there  is  a  gliding 
to  his  feet,  a  gazing,  a  winding  about  his  arms, 
and  the  creature  is  poisonless,  docile,  captive. 

*'  I  did  not  think  your  news  would  be  so  bad 

as  that*'  said  Shadwell,  abruptly. 

**I  aid  not  know,  sir,"  said  Sherlock. 

"  It  is  bad,  I  can  tell  you,  and  very  bad. 

Now,  the  next  thing  hell  do,  he*Il  begin  with  an 

attorney.    I  know  what  he's  about ;  ho  knows 


I  understand  him,  and  by  this  time  he's  chuck- 
ling over  it.  Now  just  think^the  whole  thing 
— ^the  scoundrel !" 

Carmel  raised  his  lean  pale  face  toward  the 
stars  that  were  beginning  to  blink  in  the  deep- 
ening blue. 

'<  You're  not  an  astrologer?"  sneered  Shad- 
well. 

<*  Astrologer?  na  Oh  dear  I  certainly  no- 
only  what  you  call  a  fiitaliBt,"  said  Carmel,  still 
looking  up. 

"AMahomedan?" 

Carmel  sighed  very  deeply,  as  he  said— 

"  I  wish  I  were." 

<*Tbe  paradise,  perhaps,"  scoffed  Shadwell, 
angrily ;  for  Sherlock's  occasional  inattention  to 
his  complaints,  and  even  to  his  blasphemies,  ex- 
asperated him.  Other  vices  are  indulgent  to 
their  like  when  repeated  in  others.  But  with 
egotism  it  is  different.  No  one  is  so  hard  on 
the  selfishness  of  another  as  a  selfish  man. 

A  quick  shrinking  glance  Carmel  shot  on  his 
companion.  *'EhI  eh !"  he  said,  and  then  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  walked  on  in  silence  by  his 
side,  looking  up  at  the  stars  as  before.  **  Ho 
doesn't  moan  it — ^he  didnt — he  doesn't,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Mahomedans  are  too  nearly  Chris- 
tians for  me — nearer  than  the  Church  of  Borne, 
I  think." 

Shadwell  laughed  a  short  laugh  under  his 
breath  ;  a  bad  and  joyless  laugh,  it  seemed. 

"A  fatalist — ^yes,  yes — that  I  am — a  fatalist, 
as  yon  say,"  said  Carmel,  answering  nobody. ' 

•*  I'm  with  you  so  far.  We'll  not  quarrel  on 
religion,  I  think." 

*'Ycs;  it's  quite  plain.  I'll  show  you  the 
principle  any  day,  sir,  yon  choose  to  come  to  my 
room — I  haven't  time  to  finish  it  now — with  al- 
gebraic proof,  the  exact  sciences.  A  creed 
should  rest  on  numbers,  you  know,  not  on  im- 
agination ;  fancy  is  the  decorative  faculty,  but 
number  is  demonstration — and  demonstration  is 
fact — the  whole  tlfing  is  necessity.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  Chance,  there  is  no  chance.  The 
whole  of  the  stars  up  there ;  it's  all  coercion,  and 
yet  it's  all  chance,  don't  you  see  ?  Chance  is 
only  limited  rotation,  you  know ;  and  the  com-, 
binations  of  rotation  itself  are  limited — ^and — and 
— don't  you  see? — it  ends  in  coercion." 

Carmel  had  come  to  a  stand-still,  and,  with  his 
white  countenance  smiling  upward  on  the  stars, 
and  his  hand  on  his  patron's  arm,  was  gabbling 
now  with  extreme  volubility. 

•*  Ay,  ay,  I  dare  say !  capital  algebra,  capital 
science,  I'm  quite  sure,"  answered  Shadwell. 
"  I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  that ;  my  creed 
is,  dust  to  dust— so  there's  an  end  of  it.  Come 
along." 

"I  suppose  there's  tome  way  out  of  it,"  re- 
sumed Shadwell,  on  a  sudden.  He.  was  think- 
ing of  his  money  troubles,  not  of  his  creed  ;  after 
an  interval,  "  Without  a  bullet  this  time— but 
what's  a  fellow's  life  worth  ?  Look  at  that  bat 
flitting  there — zigzag— free  as  air — lots  of  flies — 
snug  nest — every  thing — nothing  to  trouble  him. 
Lords  of  the  creation,  indeed — such  rot !" 

Carmel's  large  eyes  followed  the  wavering 
flight  of  the  bat ;  and  he  murmured,  <*Oh !  that 
I  had  wings — '* 

"  Like  a  bat  r  said  Shadwell. 

"Good  poetry,  sir,  here  and  there,  in  the 
psalms,"  continued  his  companion.     "  Oh !  that 
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I  had  wings  like  a  doTe,**  be  repeated  with  a 
stranj^  sigh  and  a  smile. 

<*0r  a  demi-griffin— hang  them!"  said  the 
master  of  Baby,  again  snarling  at  the  mystic 
brutes  that  seemed  to  mock  him,  with  an  elabo- 
rate barlesque,  whenever  ruin  came  as  near  as 
it  stood  at  present.  They  were  by  this  time  at 
the  hall-door,  and,  pushing  it  open,  Shadwell 
paused  and  said — 

"And,  I  say,  vou're  done  enough  to-day. 
Tou  must  come  <{own,  you  mtuc,  this  evening, 
and  read  some  Italian,  or  whatever  it  is ;  do  you 
mind  ?    They/il  be  very  glad  to  see  you.'* 

*<  Shall  I?**  murmured  Carmel,  looking  to  the 
sky  with  a  doubtful  smile  and  one  hand  raised. 

<<0f  course  yon  shall;  don*t  I  tell  you  yon 
must  ?  Tou're  tired ;  mind  you  come,*'  he  add- 
ed with  a  nod,  as  he  left  him,  and  crossed  the 
hall,  thinking  of  sometliing  else ;  while  Sher- 
lock, with  his  peculiar  pallid  smile,  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to 
his  lips,  looking  after  him.. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BAKOKET  SPEAKS. 

«0h!  shall  I?"  repeated  Carmel,  with  the 
same  rapt  smile  and  sigh,  standing  like  a  beati- 
fied spirit  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  with  its  light 
upon  his  face. 

But  as  with  sudden  pain  his  features  contract- 
ed and  darkened.  '*Tut,  tut,  tut,  Carmel! 
whither  so  fast  ?  Not  bad  enough,  eh  ?  ha !  ha ! 
why,  I'm  all  burnt — burnt.  Scrivener,  fiddler, 
fool  I  No,  no ;  up  to  my  crib,  and  draw  forth 
my  pitying  angel,  and  scrape  her  into  screams 
and  sobs  of  consolation.'*  And  with  this  idea, 
evidently  tickled,  he  laughed  oddly  to  himself, 
running  up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time. 

The  gallery  was  dark,  and  only  the  dim  sky 
of  a  moonless  night  faintly  defined  the  outline 
of  his  open  window  as  he  entered  his  room.  He 
was  groping  for  a  match  ;  but  desisted. 

"No,"  he  thought ;  "  this  is  better— beautiful 
mezzotint,  on  which  my  eyes  will  paint  images ! 
while,  let  me  see,  let  me  see— con  I  find  it  ?  ay, 
here  thou  art !  while  thou  dost  wail  and  quiver 
in  the  dark — my  spirit!"  And,  at  the  same 
time,  he  swept  his  bow  across  the  strings  of  the 
violin  which  he  had  found,  and  in  low,  wild, 
tremulous  notes,  and  standing  with  his  shoulder 
against  the  windowwcase,  and  gazing  out  upon 
the  blank,  he  made  a  dirge-like  and  wandering 
voluntary,  which  proceeded  unbroken,  though  he 
sometimes  sighed,  and  sometimes  talked  to  him- 
self, and  sometimes  laughed  a  little. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Mark  Shadwell  approach- 
ed the  door  to  which  he  was  walking  dejectedly, 
his  eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  the  post-bag  on 
the  onk  table  in  the  hall. 

Tlie  letters!  the  hated  letters.  They  never 
had  a  pleasant  tale  to  tell.  He  emptied  the  bag 
on  the  table,  and  with  a  shock  that  suspended 
bis  breath,  he  saw  at  a  glance  a  large  square 
envelofM?,  addressed  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Boke 
Wychcrly. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  he  saw  that  hand 
before— fivo  years  of  mutability  and  death — 
thronch  which  they  two  had  come  alive,  reserved 
for  the  events  that  were  coming. 


"B.  WTchcrly"  at  the  left-hand  ooner  elite 
envelope  identified  the  writer.  Bat  ShadveS 
needed  not  the  proof.  Love  has  its  iBstiactof 
recognition,  bat  fear  a  still  sabtler  one.  Shad- 
well feared  this  baronet,  whowaahis  remolacofli- 
in,  his  creditor,  and  who  had,  moreorer,  a  fancied 
claim  to  a  portion  of  that  estate,  ereiy  acn  sf 
which  was  needed  to  keep  him  from  mio. 

Mark  Shadwell's  features  grew  paler  n  ikk 
envelope  looked  him  in  the  fiice.  A  crisis  d 
some  sort  was  coming.  Boke  Wycberly  wo^ 
not  have  taken  up  his  pen  to  write  to  a  nsa 
whom  he  despisedr— as  he  did  ererj  Qasoccea^ 
ful  man — whom  he  had  always  rather  dkJikei, 
and  who,  he  knew,  hated  him — witbont  soiBe 
special  business  on  hand.  "  He  is  goijig  to  it- 
mand  his  arrears  of  interest^  and  to  open  sa 
attack  upon  my  title,  and  partiapa  to  hint  at  a 
compromise.  A  compromise  1  whatcomproaiise 
could  there  b6  which  would  not  rain  Shadwell?* 
All  the  time  that  he  was  thHs^rifliog  wuh  hit 
own  suspense,  he  would  have  taken  another  mai 
by  the  throat  for  retaining  his  secret.  He  looked 
at  the  largo  red  seal,  and  back  again  at  the  froet 
of  the  address.  The  letters  were  thick,  and  tbe 
lines  ran  up  at  one  end  with  an  ominous  seovl- 
ing  squint. 

''That  leuer  means  mischief,''  be  thonght, 
and  thrust  it  unopened  into  tbe  bottom  of  his 
pocket,  pinched  hard  between  his  fingo-  sad 
thumb,  and  he  stood  irresolute :  be  was  thinkiag 
of  reading  it  elsewhere,  but  he  coald  wait  do 
longer;  and,  glancing  over  his  shonlder  sad 
around,  like  a  man  on  the  verge  of  a  crime,  he 
broke  the  seal  and  read  Boke  Wyeberlj*s  letter. 
It  ran  thus : 

*'  Dear  Mabk  :~Look  on  to  the  foot  of  thii 
note,  and  then  say,  can  you  believe  joar  eyes? 
Yet  it  is  I,  indeed !  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  am 
myself  so  much  abroad,  so  little,  therefore,  likelj 
to  meet  you  in  town,  or  elsewhere  in  Kngiaad, 
casually^  that  I  must  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  certainty  of  it  by  looking  in  npon  you  at 
Baby.  May  I  ?  I  shall  be  running  northward, 
in  two  or  three  days,  to  Scarbrook.  My  wirfi 
would  be  to  pull  up  at  your  door  as  I  pass.  It 
is  very  impertinent,  I  know,  to  say  so,  particular- 
ly to  ask  admission  at  so  short  a  notice,  wheo 
fifty  things  may  make  it  inconvenient  or  im- 
practicable. See  how  1  approach  yon !  .  Frsj 
stand  on  no  ceremony  with  me.  If  yon  caa^ 
see  me  this  time,  I  shall  know  yon  ttaUy  can^t 
If  you  can,  can  you  manage  also  a  comer  for  my 
man  ?  I  have  been  a  little  of  an  invalid- 
though,  understand,  not  a  troublesome  one — for 
now  upward  of  a  year.  Drop  me  a  line  to  thif 
place,  and  pray  remember  me  particularly  to  my 
kinswoman,  Amy,  and  my  best  respects  to  my 
other  kinswoman,  your  daughter,  whose  acqnaintp 
ance  I  hope  to  make.  Again,  pray  requite  me 
as  little  ceremony  as  I  use,  and  believe  me,  desr 
Mark,  yours,  ever,  Boke  Wycheklt." 

«^ ^•s  Uotel,  London." 

Shadwcirs  hungry  eye  devoured  all  this  with 
a  rapid  glance.  He  read  it  again.  "There is 
absolutely  nothing  in  it,  but  that  he  wants  to 
come  here.  Does  he?  It's  not  for  my  good, 
then,  that's  clear;  what  roa  it  be  for?  To  see 
the  place,  to  sneak,  and  pick  up  information 
about  the  property  ?    It  isn't  that--no»  it  isn't 
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til  at — what  could  he  aak  ?  what  conld  he  learn  ? 
No !  it  i»n%" 

Shadwell  had  read  this  letter  with  his  hroad 
Felt  hat  overshadowing  bis  still  handsome  face. 
It  engi^ped  him  so  thoroaghlj  that  he  forgot  the 
other  letters  lying  on  the  table,  and,  crossing  the 
ball  in  deep  thoaght,  or  rather  abstraction,  he 
walked  oot  into  the  darkness  and  solitnde  to 
mminate  nndistarbed,  for  this  enigma  troubled 
liim. 

As  he  loitered  with  downcast  looks  under  the 
broad  front  of  the  #i  honse,  he  was  startled 
from  his  reverie  by  the  ngly  wailings  of  Carmel's 
fiddle  from  the  turret-window. 

•*  That's  yoM>  Sherlock  I     Hollo  I    Stop  your 
caterwauling,  will  you  ?  Well,  do  you  hear  me  ?" 
*'  I  do^"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  Carrael,  from 
above. 

**  Well,  he's  coming ;  I'm  going  to  write  for 
bim.  He'll  be  here  in  a  day  or  two;  I'll  write 
to  ask  him — and — I  don't  know  what  it's  for," 
be  added,  a  little  inconsistently. 

**  Sir  Roke  Wycherly— aha— I  thought," said 
the  oracle  from  above. 

"Ay,  Roke  Wycherly,  who  else?"  echoed 
Shadwell. 

•*0h  no!  Oh  dear,  no  I  True — no  one — 
ah  I  ha-ha!'*  said  Carmel,  with  something  be- 
tween a  shudder  and  a  laugh.  '*Ho  dear  I 
can't  you  keep  him  off?" 

*'Keep  him  off!  why  the  devil  should  I? 
I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  I  suppose,"  said.Shadwell, 
fiercely. 

'*  Oh  no !  oh  no !  of  course ;  but  /  am  ;  I*»i 
afraid.  I  wish,  sir,  yon  could  keep  him  off,  you 
know." 

"  Why,  it's  /  who  am  bringing  him  here  1 
Keep  him  off?  D— n  him !"  snarled  Shadwell's 
voice,  defiantly. 

'^Bringing  him?  Oh  yes!  Bringing  him 
here— yes,  sir.  I'm  afnad.  It's  a  very  dark 
night.  It's  his  shadow.  I  wish  I  could  keep 
him  off— tut,  tut ! — is  not  there  plague  enough  ?" 
And  speaking  these  words,  I  suppose  in  a  rev- 
erie, he  drew  his  bow  across  the  strings  again, 
and  produced  a  new  discord. 

*'  W^jovi  stop  that  d— d  noise  ?"  cried  Shad- 
well,  sternly.  "Jiot  that  you  would  not  make 
a  very  pretty  Antigone/'  he  added,  changing 
his  tone  to  a  sneer.  '*  Light  your  candle,  will 
you  ?  I'm  going  up :  and  get  out  the  paper 
about  that  cursed  mortgage,  do^  and  I'll  just  look 
at  it,  as  far  as  you've  got." 
'  "Pardon — ^pardon— I  wasn't  thinking ;  light, 
to  be  sure,  sir !  I  beg  your  pardon— light,  to  be 
sure,  sir.  It  is  daik-^w/iU^  dark  I  If  I  were 
a  fauciful  man,  I'd  say  this  violin  made  it  dark- 
er, and  the  news  darkest  of  all.  Wings,  wings, 
sir,  and  moral  shadows !" 

Shadwell,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  wait  to 
hear  these  sage  reflections  out,  and,  as  he  as- 
cended th6  door-steps,  the  glimmer  of  a  match 
from  Carmel  Sherlock's  window  showed  that  he 
was  lighting  his  candle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

XABK  shadwell's  AKSWEB. 

So  Mark  Shadwell  mounted  the  stairs  of  Raby 
Hall  in  the  dark,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lonely 


gallexy  entered  the  turret  room,  where  Carmel 
Sherlock  awaited  him  standing,  with  a  solitary 
candle  lighted. 

"  By  Jove !"  murmured  the  master  of  Raby 
with  his  accustomed  sneer,  when  he  stepped 
in  and  looked  round  him.  He  always  forgot 
when  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  without  visiting  it 
how  odd  the  little  room  was — ^a  segment  of  the 
wall  circular,  the  rest  polyhedric  and  crooked. 
**  What  a  perverse  little  closet!"  one  would  have 
exclaimed.  And  stranger  still  were  the  furni- 
ture and  decorations.  Near  the  window  stood  a 
high,  slender  lock-up  desk,  on  four  slim  legs,  and 
with  shelves  beneath  laden  with  a  litter  of  papers 
and  ledgers.  Carmel  kept  the  accounts  of  the 
estate,  and  many  cross  accounts,  and  scores  of 
interest,  and  other  complicated  debit  and  credit 
entries,  and  did  his  work  standing  before  the  tall 
desk.  Over  the  tiny  fire-place  hung  an  ancient 
steel  cross-bow  and  four  tobacco  pifvss  of  various 
fashions,  long  and  short,  an  unframed  small  Ma- 
donna, antique  and  precious,  picked  up  in  an  old 
lumber-roomof  an  out-of-the-way  London  tavern, 
for  such  a  trifle  as  he  could  afford,  and  which  he 
almost  adored,  in  which  he  saw  resemblances, 
and  recognized,  he  fancied,  a  master-hand. 
Tliere  were  shelves  of  books,  too,  not  half  a  doz- 
en modem  ones  among  them,  and  those  of  that 
**  philosophic"  school  which  bears  no  amity  to 
revelation.  Coverless  folios,  yellow  vellum- 
backed  quartos,  and  some  diminutive  black  letter 
and  others,  dark  and  warped  by  time,  and  look- 
ing like  great  burnt  squares  of  gingerbreiid. 
Against  the  wall,  too,  hung  his  beloved  fiddle, 
and  a  variety  of  other  queer  decorations,  so  that 
one  could  understand  Shadwell's  reflection, 
"It's  like  nothing  but  a  comer  of  a  madman's 
brain." 

'*  Light  that  other  candle,  will  you  ?  and  give 
me  all  the  light  you  can,  and  let  me  have  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and— ay,  there  are  pens  and  ink." 

At  the  desk  Shadwell  wrote  standing — 

"Dear  Roke,— Your  friendly  note  charms 
me.  I  shall  expect  you.  Any  day  you  like 
best  will  equally  answer  us .  We  can't  make  you 
as  comfortable  as  we  could  wish  ;  but  roughing 
it  in  a  poor  man's  country  honse  you  will  make 
excuse.  I  write  so  briefly  lest  I  should  lose  a 
post.  We  have  some  pretty  good  trout-fishing 
here.  Our -shooting  decidedly  bad — unless  you 
eare  for  killing  rabbits.  On  the  whole,  I  can't 
deny  the  place  is  rather  slow  ;  bat  you'll  forgive 
it  and  believe  me,  ever  yours  sincerely, 

.  **M.  Shadwell." 

"  P.S.  What  you  say  of  your  health  distresses 
me.  Bnt,  boasting  little  else,  the  air  of  Raby  at 
least  is  excellent,  and  really  does  wonders  for 
some  people." 

"  Oh !  d— n  the  fiddle  I"  exclaimed  Shadwell, 
interrupted  by  the  renewed  minstrelsy  of  Carmel, 
who,  startled  with  bow  suspended  in  his  fingers^ 
gazed  with  a  pained  alarm  on  his  patron. 

"  Fiddle— fiddle !  he  said  Jiddle  /"  murmured 
Carmel,  in  sad  and  gentle  accents ;  for  it  was  a 
foible  of  his  to  fancy  every  thing  he  possessed  a 
che/-d*oeuvre  or  a  miracle. 

**  So  he  did,**  repeated  Shadwell,  with  a  sharp 
nod. 

**  A--yc*  ;  but  this  is — a— ya,  do  but  look  at 
it — this  is  a  Straduarius.   I  was  lucky,  sir— amai- 
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ing — ha !  yes.    I  paid  only  twenty-four  shUUngs 
for  it  1" 

Shadwell  sealed  bis  envelope,  and  offered  no 
comment. 

"And  it  is  worth  three  hundred  gnineas,  sir," 
continued  he,  almost  whispering  the  estimate  to 
his  beloved  violin. 

"  I  wish  you'd  sell  it,"  said  Shadwell,  dryly,  for 
he  hated  its  music ;  "  and  if  you  can  get  half 
what  you  gave,  I  advise  yon.  Come,  let  me  sec 
what  you  have  done." 

"  Sell  it"?  So  I  will— ay,  sir,  when  its  turn  of 
servitude  is  done.  I  shan't  want  it  after  a  few 
weeks.  There  is  a  secret  about  those  violins 
— Prometheus ;  the  Statue  oi  Memnon.  If  the 
history  of  Saul  and  David  be  as  true  us  that  of 
George  the  Third,  there  was  a  Straduarius  who 
made  harps  then — Sharps.  Spirit  is  vibration,  and 
vibration  is  music.  I  havo  thought  upon  that, 
sir.    I  can  explain — " 

"Thank  you,  I'd  rather  have  the  balance  of 
the  mortgage  account,"  replied  Shadwell. 

"  Oh ! — ^ah ! — to  be  sure,  sir,  I  beg  pardon — 
not  quite  made  out,  though.  Roke  Wycherly — 
SirRoke.  Qnmngl  Tut!  tut!  tut  I  Ay— well, 
yes — such  dreams !  And  potential  letters,  too. 
Would  you  like  the  window  shut,  sir?" 

As  ho  spoke  be  was  selecting  and  getting  to- 
gether the  notes  required  by  Mark  Shadwell. 

"  My  father  died  of  fever  at  Easterbroke ;  my 
poor  mother  at  Rochester,  her  heart,  and  my  dear 
sister  at  Wyden — all  great  losses — dreadful,  sir, 
dreadful — one  at  Christmas,  that's  yule — the 
next  on  Easter  Monday,  and  the  last  on  the  Roy- 
al  Oak  Day,  we  used  to  call  it — the  anniversary, 
you  know,  and  the  villain  who  robbed  me  was 
Robert  Eyre  Yardley.  Where  I  was  knocked 
down  by  the  cab,  and  my  rib  broken,  was  Re- 
gent Street,  and  there  areno  end — no  end  of  them. 
So  I  have  reason  to  hate  those  letters  E,  Y,  and 
R;  and  they  are  doubled  in  his  name,  and  the 
rest — ^ay,  here's  the  account  deducted — Sand- 
ford's— and  the  rest  are,  O,  K,  W,  C,  H,  L — ^and 
they  are  your  unlucky  letters,  sir.  1*11  show 
jou." 

"  Much  obliged — some  other  time,"  said  Shad- 
well, dryly,  taking  the  papers.  "  Will  you  tell 
Jack  Linton  to  run  down  to  the  town  and  post 
this  letter?*' 

"  Ha !  this  is  it — ay,  ay — ^my  God  !  won't  yon 
think,  sir?"  said  Carmel,  throwing  back  his  long 
bkick  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  stare  of  ' 
pain  and  fear  on  Shsulwell. 

"  We'll  post  the  letter,  and  think  after,*'  said 
he. 

"R — ^Rachel,  that's  another — the  worst,  per- 
haps," whispered  Carmel,  clasping  his  hands  as 
he  left  the  room  dejectedly. 

**  That  fellow's  cracked — he  is  road,*'  mutter- 
ed Shadwell,  looking  after  him.  If  he  had  been 
in  better  spirits  he  would  havo  laughed ;  as  it  was 
he  contented  himself  with  a  hope  that  Carmel's 
figures  were  right.  And  Carmel,  much  troub- 
led, re-entered  the  room. 

He  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and 
groaned  as  he  came  behind  Mark  Shadweirs 
chair  softly,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  back  of  it, 
saying — 

"  I  think,  sir,  if  you  knew  all — such  dreams ! 
He  came  into  mv  room  at  dead  of  night,  like  a  | 
great  cock — ^ha,  ha !  you  will  laugh,  you  will —  I 
-«•♦»'  -  bloody  comb— head,  eyes,  neck,  all  bloody,  ' 
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sir,  taller  than  the  door,  and  crowed. 

was  he — such  a  crow,  it  pierced  my  1 

I  knew  it  was  he,  though  I  never  saw  him.** 

"  He's  not  a  bit  like  a  cock,  thomgh— a  eox- 
comb,  perhaps.  So  do  shut  up  your  pooltiT,  aad 
help  roe  to  understand  this.** 

While  Mark  Shadwell  in  CarmeTa  nam  wa 
busy  over  these  accounts,  in  the  drawing-rocK 
sat  quite  alone  a  very  pretty  woman— tfao^ 
no  longer  young,  still  girlish- with  the  tru^«r- 
ent  and  delicate  tints  of  an  invalid  in  her  oral 
face,  large  eyes  and  long  lAes,  and  such  apfcs- 
ty  mouth  I  Though  the  face  was  veiy  sad  jea 
now,  you  couM  not  help  feeling  bow  brlghilT  i; 
might  smile.  Pensively  she  lay  back  in  her  few- 
armed 'chair ;  her  thin  pretty  hands  lay  estead- 
ed  beside  her,  and  her  head  a  linle  on  one  ade, 
with  that  peculiar  dejection  which  strikes  ci  w 
plaintively  in  pictures  of  meifisevri  raaityis. 
Her  hair,  brown  and  wavy,  was  seen  under  tb^ 
pretty  little  lace  coiffure,  with  a  dark-blue  ribboa 
running  through  it,  which  reminded  one  of  ik 
old  mob  cap. 

Fearly-tinted,  slender,  pensive*,  there  was  yet 
in  that  fragile  creature  an  air  of  yootb  qm 
wonderful  in  the  mother  of  a  girl  now  jost  e^- 
cen. 

This  girlish,  fragile,  pref  ^  matron  was  Mark 
Shad  well's  wife — ^tfae  still  young  mother  of  i^ 
pretty  Rachel,  their  only  child .  Well  might  sbe 
be  sad,  thinking  of  the  hope  and  love  she  kii 
given  in  vain.  It  was  one  of  those  myhtetiuiB 
passions  exacted  by  fntc,  never  to  be  reqaised. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  just  two-and-thirty,  in  tke 
prime  of  manly  l^anty,  he  seenied  to  her  ta  tfi 
things  a  hero.  His  love  was  a  bcAntifol  ^ 
false  adoration — so  eloquent,  so  paaaonate,  le 
graceful .  Where  was  it  now  f  Long  bomt  tm, 
cold  ashes,  years  ago — gone  before  their  fiat 
child  was  bom.  What  so  terrible  as  this  f«£ai 
fidelity  of  a  neglected  love?  Wrongs  will  aoc 
murder  it,  nor  desertion  starve  it.  Wildly  ii 
prays  to  bo  changed  to  loathing — entreata  that 
It  may  die,  and  cnrses  itself  for  loving  stilL 

As  Amy  Shadwell  leaned  back  in  her  chao-, 
her  look  was  lowered  to  the  ground  beyond  her 
tiny  feet,  and  on  her  face  that  strange  look  of 
pain  along  with  that  light  or  smile,  I  know  act 
which  it  is,  that  we  have  seen  so  often  on  the 
faces  of  the  youthful  dead. 

Her  thoughts  were  new  vranduing  to  Rachd 
and  her  governess. 

"  My  darling,  it  is  well  for  her — ^a  gentle  aad 
loving  person — affectionate  and  playful — ^Agnes 
Marlyn.  She  would  be  good  to  her  if  I  were 
gone.  She  loves  me,  I  hope.  Bat  this  trisit 
place !    Will  she  stay — ^will  she  stay  long  ?** 

Just  now  the  door  silently  opened',  and  Agnes 
Marlyn,  like  an  evoked  spirit,  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old with  some  flowers  in  her  band,  donbtfoUy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  from  within  that  old  oak  door- 
case, as  from  a  stained  window,  a  flood  of  won- 
derfully rich  tints  entered  the  room. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Shadwell  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"Come,  dear — coroe,  you  dear  kind  Agnes; 
and  flowers,  too  !  You  always  think  of  mc:,  you 
good  creature!" 

Agnes  heard  this  greeting  with  a  bcantifol 
dimpling  smile,  standing  under  the  shadow  of 
the  door-way,  and,  it  seemed,  with  a  Mash  of 
gratification,  and  her  long  lashes  were  lowered 
over  those  dark,  sofr,  clonded  eyes,  so  impossihle 
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to  deflcribe.  And  dosing  tho  door,  with  the 
ends  of  her  fingers,  she  approached  tBe  table 
"with  her  flowers^  gently. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AONE8    UABLTN. 

-  *•  Pretty  flowers  I  Ah  yes !  and  so  sweet  I" 
said  Amy  Shad  well,  with  a  smile.  '*  Charming ! 
a  thoasand  thanks,  kind  creature!*'  and  she 
touched  Agnes  Marlyn's  pretty  hand  caressing- 
ly as  she  placed  them  in  the  little  glass  that  stood 
beside  her. 

Af;nes  answered  only  with  the  same  smile, 
looking  all  thp  time  down  npon  the  flowers  which 
she  was  adjusting. 

'*  And  where  hare  yon  and  Rachel  been  ? 
Weren't  you  late  ?"  asked  pale  Mrs.  Shadwell, 
but  with  her  gentle  smile. 

<^Late?  oh!  very  late,  Mrs.  Shadwell.  I 
am  so  sorry.  My  watch,  I  think,  went  quite 
wrong.  X  was  so  afraid  you  would  have  been 
anxious  and  vexed,  only  you  are  so  good.  We 
were  at  Hazelden,  so  far  away  in  the  park,  and 
the  sun  was  nearly  setting  when  we  came  to  that 
pretty  ruin,  Wynderfel — is  not  that  the  name  ? 
and  so  we  came  so  fast — so  fast — and  were  late 
notwithstanding;  and  I  am  «o  sorry." 

Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  spoke  iu  a  particularly 
sweet  low  voice,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
and  a  little  slowly ;  altogether  the  singularity 
was  very  pretty.  But  although  she  had  passed 
many  years  of  her  life  at  a  French  school, 
which  she  had  left  only  a  few  months  ago 
to  come  to  Raby,  she  seldom  spoke  a  Erench 
idiom,  and  then  I  think  it  sounded  interest- 
ing. 

"And  where  is  my  other  truant?  You're 
not  tired,  I  hope  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Shadwell. 

"  Rachel  ?    Oh  !    Rachel's  in  her  room,  com- 
ing immediately.     I  don't  think  she  was;  she. 
said  she  wasn't  tired,"  said  Agnes. 
"And  you?" 

"I?— oh!  never  tired  of  the  beautiful  coun- 
try— never  tired  walking.  To  wander  iflways 
among  the  trees,  to  feel  the  blowing  air  and  the 
grass  and  flowers — so  charming  under  the  foot 
— ^is  my  paradise,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Agnes 
Marlyn,  in  her  low  sweet  tones,  looking  with  a 
happy  flush  as  if  she  could  see  her  beloved 
wcKKilands,  flowers  and  dingles,  through  and  be- 
yond the  oak  panels. 

"Bat  I'm  afraid  yon  find  it  very  dull,  my 
poor  Agnes — ^your  pension,  your  companions, 
the  pretty  French  town  and  gardens — " 

"  Ah,  madame,  never  was  I  so  happy  !  The 
lonely  country  to  me  is  sweetest.  I  never  have 
cared  for  noise  and  gayety.  I  have  lost  my 
father  and  my  dear  mamma  early,  when  I  was 
still  a  little  girl,  as  you  know.  I  never  was  any- 
where so  happy  since  then,  because  I  never  was 
with  one  so  kind — never  with  any  one. I  so 
much  loved  as  you ;  but — pardon,  madame — ^I 
am,  I  have  been,  too  audacious — I  have  'for  a 
moment  forgotten  myself." 

"Forgotten  your  foolish  shyness — that's  what 
/  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Shadwell,  smiling  on  the 
affectionate  and  grateful  girl.  "Yes,  Agnes, 
you  must  trust  in  me  more  than  yon  have  done. 
I  think  you  like  me;  I  know  I  like  yon.    I 


should  like  to  make  yon  another  dear  child  of 
mine." 

The  beautiful  girl  rose  up  with  a  flush  of  sub- 
dued rapture,  her  arms  extended  in  a  glad  sur- 
prise ;.  and  with  a  smile  of  welcome  the  pretty 
and  fragile  mistress  of  Raby  also  rose,  and  in 
the  efl^usion  of  the  moment,  gently  folded  her 
young  dependent  in  her  arms. 

Beautiful  Agnes  Marlyn !  Lithe,  tall,  ineffa- 
bly graceful!  With  a  kind  of  sigh  she  gave 
herself  to  that  embrace,  and  lay  in  it  a  second  or 
so  longer  than  she  need,  perhaps. 

In  fairy  lore  we  read  of  wondrous  transmuta- 
tions and  disguises.  How  evil  spirits  have  come 
in  the  fairest  and  saddest  forms ;  how  fell  and 
shrewd-eyed  witches  have  waited  in  forest  glades 
by  night,  in  shapes  of  the  loveliest  nymphs.  So, 
for  a  dream-like  moment,  one  might  see,  under 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  girl,  in  that  spell  of 
momentary  joy,  a  face  that  was  apathetic  and 
wicked. 

Amy  Shadwell  did  not  see  it.  As  the  girl 
drew  gratefully  back,  with  downcast  look,  there 
was  nothing  in  that  sensitive  and  splendid  beau- 
ty but  tho  light  of  a  tremulous  happiness. 

"  Oh !  madame — Mrs.  Shadwell — I  can  not 
say — how  can  I? — half  what  gratitude  I  feel  for 
all  your  goodness.  I  hope  I  may  please  yon, 
and  do  my  duty  by  your  dear  child,  as  I  pray 
I  may.  My  fate  has  been  so  solitary,  even  among 
many  companions ;  no  one  to  core  for  me — ^no  one 
ever  to  love  me.  Contempt  follows  poverty  like 
its  shadow  :  amidst  seeming  equality,  I  was  de- 
spised ;  amidst  a  crowd,  I  was  alone." 

Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  here  hastily  brushed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  Mrs. 
Shadwell  again  spoke  words  of  consolation ;  and 
again  the  young  lady's  gratitude  was  eloquent. 

"Do  I  not  hear  the  piano ?  I  think  Rachel 
is  playing.  Shall  I  go,  madame  ?  it  is  her  honr 
for  practicing." 

So,  kindly,  Agnes  Marlyn  was  dismissed. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  Agnes  paused 
at  the  table  where  the  letters  lay,  about  a  dozen, 
littered  together,  as  Mark  Shadwell  left  them. 
She  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  and  listened  for 
a  moment ;  many  doors  opened  on  the  hall — 
and,  all  being  still,  she  ran  her  finger-tips  rapid-  - 
ly  among  them,  and  turned  them  over  and  about. 
There  was  one  addressed  to  her,  written  in  a 
constrained,  it  might  be  a  disguised,  hand. 
Quickly,  with  a  handsome  smile — a  smile  a  little 
cruel — she  hid  it  away  in  her  breast.  Again  she 
glanced  and  listened,  and  then  with  a  rapid  eye 
exajnined  the  others.  There  was  not  another 
that  interested  her.  And  in  a  moment  more 
she  entered  the  room  where  Rachel  was  at  the 
piano. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mark  Shadwell  passed  the 
same  table,  and  suddenly  recollected  the  letters. 
There  were  two  for  his  wife,  one  for  Rachel,  and 
— ^wasn't  there? — there  certainly  wm  one  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  in  a  peculiar 
hand,  and  with  the  London  postmark.  Where 
was  that  letter  ?  It  had,  somehow,  a  little  inter- 
ested Mark  Shadwell;  although  that  interest 
had  been  instantaneously  suspended  by  the  sight 
of  Roke  Wycherly's  note. 

Mark  Shadwell  now,  in  his  turn,  looked  sharp- 
ly round.  Who  had  been  meddling?  Well — 
ti  me  enough .  Meanwhile  he  would  see  his  wife, 
and  let  her  have  hers. 
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He  had  been  a  man  of  fashion  in  hit  daj,  and, 
though  the  raie  was  broken,  **the  scent  of  the 
roses**  httng  round  it  still.  There  were  handsome 
features,  though  the  light  of  youth  was  gone,  and 
a  distinguished  air ;  and  poor  little  Mrs.  Shad- 
well  still  heiisTed  that  his  beauty  and  fascina- 
tions were  unrivaled. 

He  had  been  a  man  of  fashion,  and  something 
more — a  rake,  a  gamester,  a  prodigal.  There 
were  worse  men,  I  dare  saj,  but  he  was  bad 
enough. 

She  smiled  her  timid  welcome  as  he  entered 
now.  Ho  d id  not  choose  to  see  it.  Is  any  plead- 
ing sadder  than  an  unanswered  smile  ? 

'*Two  letters,"  said  he,  dryly.  "If  they're 
half  as  pleasant  as  mine,  they'll  help  to  make  your 
evening  agreeable." 

"  One  is  from  old  Mrs.  Danrers,  and  the  other 
from  my  cousin,  Sophy  Mordaunt,"  said  Amy,  as 
she  glanced  on  the  envelopes. 

**  Oh,  indeed !  then  no  doubt  they'll  turn  ont 
quite  as  amusing  as  I  expected.  I've  had  a  very 
charming  one,  also— and  from  a  particularly 
charming  person." 

And  having  sneered  thus  far,  in  his  dreary  way, 
he  paused,  and  said — "  Guess  who— there,  you 
may  as  well  give  it  np — ^yon  never  could — ^it  is 
your  old  admirer,  and  my  old  creditor,  Roke 
Wycherly.  He  tells  mo  he  has  been  suffering — 
no  doubt  miserably,  with  twenty  thousand  a  year, 
and  all  Europe,  of  every  pleasure  in  which,  poor 
devil,  he  avails  himself  in  turn — sufibring  most 
cruelly — ha,  ha  I — and  he's  coming  here;  no 
doubt  because  we  are  so  entertaining,  and  so  fond 
of  liim — and  the  shooting  so  good — and  he  likes 
rabbits  so  much— and —  Upon  my  life,  if  these 
aren't  his  reasons,  I  can't  jump  at  any  other — 
only  Fm  quite  sure  he  means  me  no  good,  and  1 
think  he  can  do  mc  a  mischief,  which  he  probably 
intends :  and,  therefore,  we  must  make  him  as 
welcome  and  as  comfortable  as  we  can,  and,  no 
doubt,  he'll  pass  a  charming  week.  And  pray 
tell  the  people  to  get  his  room  ready ;  and  his 
man  is  coming." 

"  How  soon,  dear, -does  he  come  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  rather  dismal  look. 

"  I  suppose  in  a  week,  or  a  fortnight — perhaps 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  I  dare  say  he  does  not 
know  himself— whenever  he  likes,  in  fact — and 
that's  my  news." 

And,  with  these  words,  he  turned  and  Icffc  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SOME  HU8XC. 

He  walked  into  the  room  in  which  Rachel  was 
playing,  her  governess  sitting  by  her  in  the  atti- 
tude cf  one  reading  the  music  over  her  shoulder, 
but  with  a  look  that  passed  through  the  page  far 
away,  and  was  dark  and  dreamy.  Hearing  the 
step,  they  both  looked  round. 

**  Pray,  go  on — ^I've  come  to  listen.  I  don't 
interrupt.  Miss  Marlyn,  I  hope  ?" 

*<0h,  no,  Mr.  Sfaadwell,  certainly  not!"  said 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  smiling  and  embarrassed, 
and  in  her  low  tones. 

"  I'm  very  f;lad.  I  like  music  and  young  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  sorry  to  be  turned  out.  Go 
on,  Rachel." 


So  the  mntic  proceeded;  and  Mark  Skadwdl. 
throwing  himself  carelessly  on  Che  aoCs,  Jooke: 
on  Miss  Marlyn  with  a  secret  interest.  Tfcci«s 
she  seemed  to  be  looking  altogether  on  dse  ma^ 
and  he  could  see  but  the  npcnriod  ed^  of  ho 
long  eyelash,  she  felt  his  gaze,  and  wns  mtofa^j 
flattered,  peiiiaps  amnsed. 

'<  That'll  do,  Rachel,  for  a  moment,"  said  ic 
after  a  time.  "The  piano's  very  wcU,  h^ 
Miss  Marlyn,  don't  yon  sing  ?  Fm  sore  jus  ds 
— I  can't  be  miststken — the  formation  of  the 
throat — ^you  need  not  look  down,  I  aasBre  jm. 
it's  very* beautiful;  bnt  I  cao't  be  mistako. 
Do  sing  a  little— solo,  duet,  any  thing  yoa  like 
— pray  do." 

**  Very  happy,  sir,*  said  abe,  with  a  awdeit 
awe.  '*  But  I  had  onlv  a  very  few  leoons  whea 
I  left  La  Perriere,  and  I — I  hardlj  dare  szi| 
before  yon." 

Sing,  however,  on  a  little  encoaragemeot  ^ 
did,  very  prettily,  a  little  French  eoog ;  sad  Xr. 
Shadwell  applauded  with  both  hsnda,  and  thaw- 
ed her,  and  said — 

"  Quite  a  chanin»g  roice  I  I  had  no  idea  cr, 
rather,  I  had  an  idea,  and  a  very  coirect  oae,  u 
it  turns  out ;  but  I  never  heard  joa  sing  a  aoie 
before.  How  strange!  such  a  voice:  and  yet,  t> 
say  nothing  of  ««,  yon  can  deny  yovrse^  and  life 
in  silence  I  Candles  under  bashels — ISne  no  ps- 
tience  with  that  cruel  sort  of  modesty— end 
nightingale!  And,  by  Jove,  what  a  oiesn^ 
music  is !  I  don't  mean,  of  conne,  that  noor, 
formal,  heartless  business,  that  yonni^  ladies  sit 
down  to  at  the  piano,  but  ntiutc — ^be  it  art  cr  bs- 
ture — the  thing  that  stirs  our  feelingiF.  I  do  asEart 
you.  King  Saul  was  never  so  mnch  ander  thesis 
ow  of  his  demon  as  I  was  when  I  came  in  here; 
and  David's  harp  was  nothing  to  that  seog.  I 
do  assure  yon,  quite  seriously,  I  am  rerj  ■aal 
obliged." 

Now  there  really  was  some  savor  c^  truth  is 
this — ^Mark  Shadwell  did  feel  more  cheerfd; 
but  I  don't  know  that  it  was  all  the  mnac,  er 
very  mnch,  although  he  liked  dropping  in  thee 
and  listening. 

*'You  came  to  ns  in  April,  wasnt  it,  Mia 
Marlyn?"  he  asked.  '*  You've  been  onr  gmt 
six  months ;  and  my  wife  says  yoall  be  sore  lo 
grow  tired  of  ns  before  long.  She  hopes  not,  yea 
know,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  ikm 
place — ^isn't  it,  raUur  f"  and  ho  langhed  in  his 
sardonic  way'once  more. 

*<  I  told  Mrs.  Shadwell  to-night,  what  is  really 
true,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  gravely,  **  how  msA 
I  like  the  quiet  of  this  place,  sir;  I  do,  c^ 
dud:' 

'*  Well,  I'm  sure  Pm  very  glad ;  it^s  more  thaa 
I  do, "  he  replied  peevishly. 

'*0h,  dear,  that  is  nine  o'clock!*'  exclaimed 
Agnes  Marlyn,  as  the  clock  in  the  hall  atrock  the 
hour,  and  glancing  at  her  watch  for  confirma- 
tion. **Yes,  indeed!  Rachel,  deer,  we  most 
go.  Your  mamma  will  expect  us  in  Iicr  room ; 
and  the  books  are  in  the  school-room.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Shadwell." 

'*  Good-night— good-night, "  said  he.  "  Oh, 
by  the  bye,  I  forgot — there's  a  letter— just  one 
word — ^Rachel,  you  can  run  and  get  those  books ; 
don't  be  a  minute."  And  Rachel,  aocnstomed 
to  obey,  did  as  she  was  bid.  *'  Yon  know  yoa 
do  think  this  place  nearly  intolerable.  It  most 
be  insufferably  dulL" 
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**  I  hsve  told  jou  the  trnth,  dr,"  said  Min 
D^arlrn,  with  just  the  least  indication  of  being 
ofiended. 

«'  fia,  ha!"  hiaghed  Mr.  Shadwell,  in  an  nn- 
der-kejr. 

**  It  is  Ytry  well,  sir,  for  the  great  or  the 
uveal  thy  to  enjoy  the  world ;  but  for  such  as  I, 
what  can  it  give?  The  same  routine — the 
same  solitude — and  a  thousand  mortifications. 
If  X  did  not  like  this  pUce  very  dearly,  I  need 
not  stay.  I  hare  tola  you  the  truth."  And 
saying  this,  those  clouded  eyes  of  hers  dropped 
to  tbo  carpet,  and  Mark  Shadwell  thought  her 
oolor  was  a  little  heightened. 

He  looked  on  her  for  a  moment  with  a  som- 
bre sort  of  puzzle. 

*' And,"  he  said,  resuming^  *Hhere  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  you — it  came  by  this  even- 
ing's post ;  I  laid  it  down  in  the  hall  with  the 
rest,  and,  by  Joye,  I  can*t  find  it" 

He  was' looking  still  yery  steadily^at  her  as  he 
said  thi& 

''Oh,  thanks! — I  took  it,"  said  she,  rabing 
her  eyes  and  looking  full  on  him. 

«'  Ho !  I  had  no  idea,"  he  said,  fibbing,  with 
an  air  of  innocent  sorprise.  "  I*m  so  glad  it's 
safe." 

•*  Yes,  it  was  from  a  yeiy  kind  old  friend. 
As  I  came  into  the  hall,  it  and  two  others  were 
on  the  ground,  and  I  picked  them  up,  and  saw 
one  addressed  to  me ;  I  hope  it  was  not  wrong, 
but  I  took  it.  I  am  very  sorry — I  ought  to  have 
asked  first;  but,*  indeed,  Mr.  Shadwell,  I  in- 
tended to  have  told  you  the  moment  I  saw  you, 
and  most  stupidly  I  forgot.  X  am  verjf  sorry ; 
pray  forgive  me — won't  you,  sirf " 

She  was  fibbing,  too ;  but  wasn't  it  pleasant 
to  be  asked,  in  such  low  and  sweet  tones,  to  for- 
give so  very  beautiful  a. creature? 

**Oh!  to  be  sure — no  harm— none  in  the 
world.  You  were  quite  right,  perfectly  ;  I  only 
wished  to — to  teli  yon ;  but  it  was  your  own,  and 
I  hope  it  may  turn  out  pleasantor  than  mine  do. 
When  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  used  to  get 
some  very  pleasant  letters  indeed.  Yon  know 
qnito  well  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean — ^you  all  do ; 
and  I  think  you  €tre  a  bit  of  a  rogue — jou  all  ore." 
He  spoke  in  very  low  tones,  and  looking  full  up- 
on her,  and  smiling,  showed  his  set  of  small 
CTcn  teeth,  that  looked  a  little  wicked,  and  seem- 
ed to  like  prolonging  this  little  talk. 

**I  never  tell  a  lie,  Mr.  Shadwell,'*  said  Miss 
Agnes  Marlyn,  with  a  proud  humility,  and  down- 
cast eyes. 

''More  than  /can  say ;  more  than  any  other 
girl  can  say,  that  is  not  a  literal  saint.  Are 
you  t  I  hope  not,  I'm  sure :  they're  so  disagree- 
able and  censorious ;  impossible  to  live  in  the 
house  with  them  ;  but  you  must  not  be  vexed, 
you  know.  We  are  good  friends,  Miss  Marlyn, 
aren't  we  ?" 

And  he  laid  his  fingers  on  her  arm,  which 
hang  by  her  side,  and  they  glided  down  her 
wrist  to  her  hand,  which  he  took. 

**  Youll  shake  hands  ?  —  there  now  —  we're 
friends,  aren't  we  ?" 

There  was  something  almost  tender  in  this 
friendliness,  and  Miss  Marlyn,  raising  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  with  a  look  of  timid  wonder,  which 
seemed  preparing  for  one  of  recoil,  withdrew 
her  hand  and  said — 
*'  There  was  no  quarrel,  I  hope,  sir.    I  hope 


I  hare  said  nothing  of  disrespect;  I  should  be 
very  sorry  of  it." 

''No I  nonsense;  disrespect,  indeed;  what 
do  you  look  so  surprised  at  ?"  said  he. 

**  I — I  thought— you  never  spoke  to  me  so 
much  before  at  a  time,  Mr.  Shadwell,  and— I 
thought — ^we  are  all  a  little  afraid,  sir,  of  you ; 
I  thought  you  were  proud,  sir,  and  severe — and 
— pray  do  not  be  offended." 

There  was  a  kind  of  reproof  in  this,  Shadwell 
thought ;  he  looked  gloomily  in  her  face,  with- 
out quite  understanding  her,  and  then  he  laugh- 
ed. 

''  Proud  and  severe !"  he  repeated,  reflective- 
ly, with  an  odd  smile,  like  a  man  looking  on  his 
own  miniature :  *'  that's  not  so  bad.  Well,  per- 
haps I  am;  yes,  I  am — where  I  am  crossed^ 
that  is ;  ay,  by  Jove !  proud  and  severe  as  the 
fiend  himself.  Come  along,  Rachel — ^what  have 
yon  been  about?"  he  called,  raising  his  voice  as 
he  heard  her  step  coming.  "  Good-night,  child ; 
good-night.  Miss  Marlyn,''  and  he  threw  him- 
self back  on  the  sofa,  with  a  gloomy  counte- 
nance, and  without  a  glanco  after  either. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

IN  AXT  SHABWELL's  BOOSL 

When  Rachel  ran  into  her  mamma*s  room  to 
bid  her  good-night,  she  found  her  busy  with  old 
Dorothy  Wyndlc,  the  housekeeper.  A  guest  of 
any  importance  at  Raby  was  seldom  heard  of, 
and  such  an  arrival  produced  a  sensation. 
Here  was  a  consultation  as  to  where  to  place 
Sir  Roke,  which  interested  Rachel,  whose  curi- 
osity was  all  alive. 

**  Hey  I  ma'am,  it's  thirty-one  years  since  he 
was  here;  my  blue-eyed  beauty  I  called  him 
then.  He  was  a  very  pretty  boy,  golden  hair, 
dearie  me  I  and  those  blue  eyes,  and  his  pretty 
pink  checks ;  nice  slim  little  figure,  a  tidy-made 
little  fellow.  His  poor  mamma  came  here  that 
time ;  a  nice  creature  she  was,  and  I  hear  he 
grew  up  very  tall  at  college.  Him  and  Master 
Mark  here,  they  used  to  ride  out  on  their  little 
rough  ponies  to  see  the  hounds  at  cover,  like 
yesterday,  and  sometimes  they'd  quarrel  a  bit ; 
nothin'  very  bad,  though.  Shall  I  fill  you  out  a 
cup  o'  tea,  ma'am  ?" 

*' Thanks,  Dolly,"  said  prettjr  Mrs.  Shadwell, 
smiling.  Old  Dorothy's  prattle  amused  her,  as 
she  leaned  back  in  her  cushioned  chair. 

'*  They  boxed  one  night,  they  did,  poor  little 
fellows,  him  and  Master  Mark,  and  I  threatened 
rd  complain ;  but  they  made  it  up — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Oh  I  he  was  noways  spiteful,  was  Master  Roke ; 
a  nice  little  fellow  I" 

'<  How  old  was  he  then  ?"  asked  Miss  Rachel. 

"Well,  dear,  he  wasn't  much :  about  eleven, 
or  twelve,  or  thirteen,  I'd  say,  but  it's  a  good 
bit  agone;  it's  thirty  odd  years — thirty-five,  I 
think.  Thirty-five  and  thirteen.  He'll  be  past 
forty  now  I    Aye,  dear,  dear !" 

And  she  uttered  these  ejaculations  in  a  pro- 
longed note,  which  implied  the  wonder  and  re- 
gret of  a  discovery,  and  which  a  man  might 
have  conveyed  by  an  equivalent  whistle, 

**  Ay,  ay  I  it  will  be — forty — you're  good  at 
figures.  Miss  Rachel.  Hey,  dear  I  that's  too  old 
for  jfott,  miss ;  ay,  dear,  it  would  not  do  I    I  was 
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thinkin*,  when  I  heurd  of  him  comin',  and  he  so 
pretty,  it  was,  may  be,  after  Miss  Rachel  he*d 
be  lookin* ;  but  she's  very  young,  and  forty— I 
don't  know  1    What  do  yew  ihink,  ma*am  V 

"  Why,  Dolly,  tou  foolish  old  thing  you  1  I 
believe  ho  was  in  love  with  mamma,  so  he*s  old 
enough  to  be  my  father.  Have  yon  no  pleasant- 
er  plan  for  getting  rid  of  me  ?** 

Her  mamma  laughing,  shook  her  head,  and 
old  Dolly  said,  generously — 

« Well,  Miss  Rachel,  yon  know,  it*s  as  t/ou 
like,  not  as  he,  and  you  may  like  him  well 
enough  when  yon  see  him,  who  knows?  and 
forty-six  or  fifty's  nothing.  Hoo  I  tat !  nothing 
atall,  if  yon  knew.** 

And  thus  encouraged,  Rachel  threw  back  her 
pretty  locks,  and  laughed  heartily  as  she  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

'*  And  was  he  courting  you.  ma*am  ? — ^was  he 
realfy,  now?"  inquired  old  Dolly. 

•*I  don't  know,  Dolly,  Tm  sure;  they  said 
he  was,"  answered  she,  laughing  again. 

**I  shouldn*t  wonder — no,  I  shouldn't;  for  I 
mind  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  I  think  you 
were  the  prettiest  lass  I  ever  set  eyes  on  in  all 
my  days  ever." 

*'  Old  Dolly  is  a  partial  witness,  I*m  afraid," 
said  the  sickly  lady,  smiling  prettily  on  her,  and 
from  her  to  her  daughter. 

"  No,  she  isn't,  mamma ;  she's  an  honest  old 
thing,  and  if  she  said  any  thing  else  it  would  bo 
a  wicked  fib,  for  at  this  moment  you're  the  very 
prettiest  person  I  ever  saw." 

**  My  foolish  little  Rachel  V*  said  her  mamma, 
smiling  very  fondly  on  her. 

*'  No !  I'm  your  wise  little  woman ;  you  know 
I  am ;  you  always  say  1  am,  except  when  I  praise 
you."  And  with  these  words  Rachel  threw  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

'*  He*s  a  bachelor,  ain't  he,  ma'am  ?"  inquired 
Dolly  Wyndle,  recollecting  on  a  sadden  that  she 
was  imperfectly  informed. 

"  Yes ;  an  old  bachelor,  '*  snid  she. 

"  Not  so  old  but  he  has  lots  of  time  to  marry 
in,"  said  Dorothy,  recurring,  I  suppose,  to  her 
briginal  plan. 

**  It's  quite  true,  Dolly ;  they  marry  at  all 
ages :  never  too  old,"  laughed  her  mistress. 

Never  I  Thafs  what  I  say,  ma'am,  isn't  it  ? 
and  he's  awful  rich,  isn't  he  ?" 

'*  There  are  much  richer  men  ;  but  he's  very 
well." 

"  And  will  it  all  come  to  Master  Mark  if  he 
dies  without  no  children  ?"  asked  she. 

'*  No,  nothing  ;  not  a  guinea." 

"Well,  that's  bad,  it  is.  I  wish  he  would 
take  a  fancy  to  Miss  Rachel  here :  who  knows  ?" 

''  Come,  Dolly,  we  must  not  talk  nonsense. 
He's  an  old  bachelor,  an  invalid,  and  has  been 
very  wild — I  believe  wicked — in  his  youth,  and 
I  don't  believe  would  be  likely  to  make  a  wife 
happy ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  talk  that  kind 
of  folly :  you  muttnt,** 

"Well,  it  is  a  pity,  and  she  so  handsome, 
shut  up  in  this  place — it's  awful  lonesome,  you 
know ;  and  I  was  lookin'  at  her,  I  was,  t'other 
day,  dancin*  so  pretty,  and  the  governess ;  and, 
quoth  I  to  myself,  *  Well,  an'  if  a  Lunnon  lord 
was  to  see  that,  he  couldn't  but  fancy  her.' " 

^  And  up  jumped  Rachel,  laughing.  And  the 
girl  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her 


laughing  mamma,  and,  bidding  her  a  fond  good- 
night, ran  away  to  her  bedroom. 

"  A  wild  little  creature,  Dolly !  Thank  hesro, 
she's  so  merry !  What  would  this  place  berahl 
out  her,  I  often  think  ?  Poor  little  thing !  I 
sometimes  pity  her ;  and  yet  it  is  better,  perhap*, 
she  should  never  have  known  any  trnt  this  m^i- 
ancholv  place,  seeing  she  xnost  UTe  in  It,**  said 
Mrs.  Shadwell 

''Mdaneholy!  Well,  now,  I  don't  know.  Wkar's 
there  so  dull  in't?    It*s  a  fine  place  ma^am— 
beautiful  trees ;  and  Hazelden ! — ^it's  ten  jeaz^ 
ye  wouldn't   believe,  siooe  I  saw    Hszeld«e, 
though  'tisn't  a  mile  and  half  along  the  pazk— a^ 
Wynderfel!  old  walls  thev  be,  and  them  c^ 
graves  there !     I  mind  the  last  time  I  irss  then 
— ten  years  it  is— ha  I  ha!  ha  !     Dearie  ae! 
Wynderfel !    I  think  it's  the  darkest  wood  &ej- 
where  on   English  ground  ;   goin*  down  hf  ibe 
hollow  there,  Tm  sure  on't.     And  them  old'vsJb 
with  the  ivy .    that's  the  spot,  nigh  hand,  ythm 
old  John  Gildford  saw  the  Kvil  One,  wT  bom 
on's  head,  sitting  on  the  pixies'  stone !    Oftcs  I 
heard  old  John  tell  it  when  I  was  so  he^ 
than  the  leg  of  the  table  there ;  and  a  Sc^fj 
roan  was  John,  and  a  godly ;  ye  don't  see  oe* 
so  gi'en  to  church  and  sermons    now  bs  Job 
Gildford.    Te  don't  mind  old  John,  do  ye  ?  Xa. 
no  I     He  was  gone — oh  !  ay — long  afore  x^b 
time !     Old  master  respected  John  Gildford'vfrr 
much,  and  gev  him  as  good  a  cofifin,  a'moss,  a 
he  got  himself,  when  his  tarn  came.     Scn^ 
bed,  ma'am,  then,  and  narrow  hoose,  fits  ndi 
and  poor — all's  one ;    sleep  sonnd,  wicboct  i3 
turn  nor  start,  when  work's  done,  till  monic', 
in   sure  and  certain  hope  —  ye  know,  ma'sa 
what  they  put  on  the  grave-stones :  that's  itit 
we're  to  look  to.     Parson  Temple'preacfacs  ben- 
tiful  on  that ;  he's  a  good  man,  is  Parson  Tea- 
pie.    I  like  to  see  him  comin'  to  Raby,  I  d:- : 
and  I  wish,  ma'am  (lowering  her  voice j^  ms^a 
liked  him  better.     I  wish  master  took  mat 
after  his  mother ;   she  was  a  godly  woman,  she 
was,  poor  little  thing !— I  wish  he  would,  anU  a 
thought  less  after  the  poor  old  master.     Gud 
forgi'cme!  not  any  wrong  I  mean ;  onlyneitlK: 
on  'em  cared  for  such-like,  nor  minded  chuni 
nor  sermons — nothing,  a'most;  but  good  nRc— 
mind  ye !  I  don't  mean  nothin'  wrong — and  fm 
talkin'  ower  much,"  she  wound  up  briskly,  ♦*aEd 
work  to  be  done,  like  an  'old  talkin'  fooL  ss  1 
ber 

And  so  the  question  of  quarters  and  coramis- 
sariat  was  once  more  entered  on  with  her  ac- 
customed vigor  and  clearness  by  eneigetie  dd 
Dolly. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISS  XAKJLTir  IKQUIBES. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  very  | 
late.  The  old  clock  at  the  stair-head  of  Raby 
had  struck  twelve  some  time  ago.  Agnes  ^r- 
lyn  had  been  sitting  up  in  Rachel's  room,  gosfrip- 
ing  with  her  about  many  things,  as  young  ladies 
will  sit  up  together  sometimes  in  a  chatty  mood; 
still  she  was  there,  narrating  French  adventures 
and  experiences,  describing  rural  scenes  and 
school  vexations,  happy  honrs  and  regrets,  tr. 
rants,  and  friends,  oh  I  so  dear,  and  all  the  stoiy 
tinged  with  that  sentiment,  so  sad  and  pore. 
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Tliicli  she  knew  how,  with  tones  and  looks,  almost 
rvitHoat  the  help  of  words,  to  shed,  like  a  sunset 
light,  over  her  little  gossipings. 

She  had  now  got  up  to  bid  her  companion 
sood-night,  for  the  twentieth  time,  jet  she  still 
hesitAted  for  a  moment. 

*  *  So  there  is  some  one  coming  here — ^have  you 
hfiard  ?'*  asked  Agnes,  as  she  stood  bj  the  little 
dressing-table  in  Bachel's  room. 

•*  Yes,  SirRoke  Wycherly,"  answered  the  girl. 
**  Sir  Roke  Wycherly !"  repeated  Miss  Mar- 
Ijn  slowly ;  **  what  a  yery  odd  name !" 

**  Yes,  an  odd  name,'*  answered  Rachel,  who 
was  brushing  her  rich  fair  hair  before  the  glass ; 
*'  and,  I  fancy,  an  odd  person,  too.'* 

' '  Ma,  ha !  there  are  so  many  odd  persons  in 
liln gland,**  said  Agnes  Marlyn.  *^8ir  Roke 
"Wvcherly :— an  old  friend  of  your  papa's,  I  dare 
saf  ?" 

*^  An  old  friend !  yes,  a  cousin.  They  were  at 
Cton  together,  mamma  says,  and  he's  an  in- 
valid." 

**  A  cousin  ?" 

"^^  Yes ;  some  kind  of  cousin.  I  suppose,  hav- 
ing been  school-fellows,  he  and  papa  are  very 
fond  of  one  another.** 

"  I  am  sorry  he*s  comii\g/' said  Miss  Marlyn. 
"  TVhy  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of?'*  said  Ra- 
chel, gayly.  "  I  think  it  a  blessing — I  really  do : 
quite  a  mercy  any  one  coming ;  although,  I  dare 
say,  I  shall  be  horribly  afraid  of  him ;  but  I'm 
vcrj  glad,  for  all  that.** 

*'  I  am  sorry,*'  repeated  Agnes  Marlyn. 
'*  And  whyV*  reiterated  l^hel. 
"  Why  ?    I  don*t  know  :  that  is  J  do  know." 
"  Weilf"  said  Rachel,  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  expecting  an  explanation. 

Agnes  laughed  suddenly,  paused,  and  then 
said  ill  her  usual  tone — 

*'I  ant  sorry,  and  1*11  tell  you  why.  I  like 
quiet ;  I  love  this  so  quiet  place ;  I  love  you ;  I 
love  your  mamma ;  there  is  no  one  coming  can 
make  it  happier." 

'*  And  do  yon  like  papa  ?"  asked  Rachel,  a  lit- 
tle abruptly. 

Agnes  Marlyn  looked  at  her  rather  oddly,  and 
laughed  again.  The  girl  was  looking  at  herself 
straight  and  frankly  in  the  glass  as  she  arranged 
her  soft  golden  hair. 

"  Your  papa!  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good 
man,  but  I  can  not  say  I  like  him,  for  I  do  not 
know  him ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  think  I  am  a 
little  afraid  of  him — and  so  are  you,  are  you 
not?" 

*^  I  am  afraid  of  him.  I  always  was  ;  and  yet 
he  never  was  cruel — no,  of  course,  not  cruel ! — 
I  mean,  he  never  was  harsh ;  he  was  never  un- 
kind tome,'*  said  Rachel. 

**Nor  ever  kind,'*  said  Agnes  Marlyn,  and 
laughed  once  more. 

"He's  so  clever  I"  said  Rachel. 
"  How  do  you  know  ?    He  never  speaks  to 
yon,"  said  Miss  Marlyn. 

"  Mamma  says —  that's  how  I  know — he  was 
quite  different  when  he  was  young :  very  gay.** 
"Gay,  was  he?'* 

"  Gay  spirits,  I  mean — a  witty  man — ^and  very 
much  admired;  but,  you  know,  those  wicked 
creditors — those  people  that  arc  always  teasing 
him  about  money — they  have  made  him  so 
gloomy:  things  they  call  mortgages.  Horrid 
wickedness  /  call  it,  to  torment  a  fellow-creature 


the  way  mamma  says  they  wony  papa  V*  said 
Miss  Rachel,  with  spirit. 

'*Kine  men  out  of  ten  have  debts,  dear,"  said 
Miss  Marlyn.  "He  ought  to  be  happy:  he  loves 
you  and  your  mamma  very  much.** 

.  Miss  Rachel  looked  round  from  the  glass  upon 
her  handsome  companion.  She  saw  nothing  in 
her  countenance  but  a  listless  melancholy. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  he  loves  mamma  very  much, 
and  tha^  I  dare  say,  makes  him  suffer  more,  be- 
cause he  knows  she  must  suffer  with  him.'* 

"That  is  very  generous,'* said  Agnes  Marlyn. 

Again  Rachel  looked  at  her,  but  no  sign  of 
irony  appearing,  she  turned  again  to  her  glass, 
and  a  little  silence  ensued. 

"But,  my  dear  Rachel,**  resumed  Agnes  Mar- 
lyn, "  though  ho  is  so  generous — ** 

"  I  did  not  say  he's  generous,  though  I  dare 
say  be  is,"  said  Rachel ;  "  of  course  he  is — too 
generous,  or  he  would  not  be  so  much  worried 
with  debts  as  he  is." 

<< Well,  I  mean  so  good,  and  all  that;  yet, I 
think  he  is  a  very  stem  man ;  and  you  must  not 
be  angry,  but  I  am  always  afraid  of  him,  and 
would  rather  not  see  him  coming — would  rather 
not  meet  him,  and  I  never  feel  quite  at  ease  while 
ho  is  in  the  room." 

Another  pause  followed. 

"  And  you  are  afraid,  also,*'  added  Miss  Mar- 
lyn. 

"  I  said  so— ^—buto/rauf  is  hardly  the  right 
word ;  it  is  more  a  strangeness.  .  When  I  was  a 
little  thing,  I  was  always  told  to  be  silent  when 
he  was  in  the  room ;  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
he  was  always  melancholy  and — '* 

"  Cross,"  suggested  Miss  Marlyn. 

"  Cross.  No,"  replied  Rachel,  whose  pride 
was  tauched  by  this  girl's  daring  to  criticise  her 
papa  so  boldlv;  "he' has  a  great  deal  to  vex 
him,  and — and — let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Wen,  Rachel,  we  are  very  happy  here  :  I  love 
this  old  place,  so  grand  and  forlorn,  for  I,  too, 
am  a  melancholy  person  like  your  papa,  more 
perhaps,  and  I  love  this  solitary  Raby  better. 
I  dare  say,  than  he  does;  I  love  you,  Rachel, 
as  I  said,  and  I  love  your  mamma ;  I  wonder 
does  she  love — no,  not  love  Hke  me !" 

There  was  inquiry  in  Miss  Marlyn's  plaintive 
tone,  but  it  was  like  the  inquiry  of  a  soliloquy,  in 
low  and  dreamy  notes,  with  her  fine  eyes  lower- 
ed to  the  table,  and  her  pretty  hand  to  her  chin. 

There  came  a  little  silence  here.  There  were 
moments  when  Rachel  felt  oddly  toward  this 
yonng  governess,  a  disposition  to  challenge  and 
snub  her  suddenly.  Why  should  there  be  loving 
and  liking  so  soon  ?  what,  in  seven  months'  time, 
had  she  done  for  them,  or  they  for  her,  that  could 
found  a  serious  sentiment  of  that  kind  ?  Was  it 
a  suspicion  of  a  sham,  with  the  impatience  that 
accompanies  it  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  only,  hav- 
ing finished  the  arrangement  of  her  hair,  she 
leaned  boek  in  her  chair,  with  her  chin  a  little 
raised  and  her  eyes  nearly  closed,  and  answered 
nothing. 

Miss  Marlyn  sighed  softly,  and  looked  full  and 
sadly  on  her  pupil,  and  said,  as  if  she  had  divined 
what  was  in  her  mind — 

"I  am,  perhaps,  a  fool  to  talk  of  loving  and 
liking.** 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  like  me  much,  or  love 
me  at  all,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,*'  said 
Rachel. 
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<*  Yes,  that  is  true ;  yoa  are  all  so  good  to  me, 
I  forget  how  short  it  is :  it  is  gratitude  that  makes 
atUchment  in  a  daj.  I  owe  it  all  to  yon;  jon 
can  owe  noM  to  me — so  it  is.'* 

Agnes  Marljm  said  this  with  a  sad  sort  of  sin- 
cerity, that  touched  the  girl,  who  opened  her  hlne 
eyes,  and  placed  her  hand  kindly  on  that  of  her 
governess. 

**  What  eon  pat  such  things  In  your  head? 
^you  are  not  to  talk  so,"  said  Bachel,  repent- 
ant. 

'*  And  I  shall  leave  you  soon— yes— yes,  dear, 
not  Toluntarily,  hat  it  roast  be ;  jrou  can  not  long 
need  a  governess,  in  effect— it  is  almost  time  I 
should  go.** 

*'  But  I  must  have  some  friend  with  me  here 
always,  mamma  says,  and  she  would  prefer  you 
to  any  other — she  says  so,  and  so  should  I,  Pu- 
celle,"  answered  Rachel ;  **  therefore  you  are  not 
to  fancy  that,  because  I  have  nosentitnent,  I  don't 
lilt  people,  for  I  like  you — I  do,  indeed ;  I  like 
you  very  much." 

'*No  sentiment !  I  fancied  the  same  of  my- 
self once,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  *^  but  it  needed 
only  time  and  affliction  to  prove  to  me  that  I 
had—timt  will  make  a  like  discovery  to  you, 
dearBacheL** 

"  I  hope  not,  Pucelle ;"  she  called  Agnes  by 
that  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  pret- 
tv  old  print  in  her  bedroom.  '*  Mamma  says 
that  all  romantic  people  are  unhappy.'* 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  with  a  sigh ; 
"  I  am  romantic :  yon  are  too  young,  dear  Ra- 
chel, to  understand  the  force  of  that  word— I 
am  unhappy — I  care  not  for  money — I  care  not 
for  the  world.** 

**  I  like  you  the  better  for  that,  Pucelle,"  said 
Rachel ;  <*  I  hate  to  see  people  always  making 
npsums,  andcounting  their  gains  and  losses ;  and, 
besides,  the  Bible  says  it*s  wicked  to  I0V9  money, 
and  I  don*t  know,  really,  wliy  they  do,  or  what 
they  can  want  of  all  the  money  they  are  always 
wishing  for.** 

And  Rachel  thought  over  these  propositions ; 
being  very  young  and  innocent  of  tradesmen's 
bills,  and,  I  dare  say,  it  was  one  of  her  axioms 
that  one's  house,  and  one's  meals,  and  all  that 
sort  of  commonplace,  came  by  nature. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  a  fool ;  I  have  lived  too 
much  from  my  heart,  too  little  from  my  head. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  be  a  little  selfish.  I  will 
try ;  but,  hiku  !  I  know  I  shall  not  be  able — so 
impetuous ! — so  foolish  !"  and,  with  these  words, 
Miss  Marlyn  stamped  her  foot  lightly  on  the 
ground,  and  pressed  her  shut  hand  to  her  brow. 

'*  Agnes,  I  think  I'm  like  you,  Pm  sure  I  am," 
said  Rachel.  '*  I  know,  at  all  events,  I  like  yon 
for  that  kind  of  feeling,  and  I  hope  you  may  nev- 
er succeed  in  changing  your  character.  Don't 
try ;  you'll  only  injure  it." 

**  Ah  I  thank  heaven, then,  there  is  one  person 
on  earth  who  does  understand  me.*  Yes,  Ra- 
chel, you  do.  Good-night,  dearest;  itis  very 
late."  And,  with  a  kiss,  she  hurried  from  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  DC 

MARK  8HADWRLL  EWOAOBS  A  8ECRETABT. 

Beautivul  Agnes  Marlyn,  with  her  candle  in 
her  hand,  as  she  trod  lightly  along  the  passage 


toward  her  chamber,  lookint;  with  one  steshk 
glance  over  her  shoulder  toward  the  door  ofls 
young  companion,  which  she  had  jasi  sofih  I 
closed,  might  have  famished  a  paiater  witli  k 
image  for  some  spirit  of  a  by  |»oiie  and  gn^  ' 
beauty,  haunting  those  old  sallerie,  and  Ti^ 
ing  the  curtains  of  midnight  sleepera  to  sbpe 
their  dreams ;  for  there  was  in  h^  laife  iaA 
eyes,  and  in  the  curve  of  ber  eyebrow,  so  erS 
care — something  wild  and  dismal— as  she  glidei 
alone  along  the  gallery  in  slippered  fset. 

Raby  Hall  is  very  old,  as  jou  know ;  the  be- 
teiy  and  the  spicery  still  bear  their  trsdirksd 
names  there.  It  was  re-edified  in  Hinliitfe^ 
time,  and  has  been  little  altered  since.  It  codi 
hardly  be  said  to  be,  nowadays,  inhabited  at  iE 
Mark  Shadwell  and  his  few  retaineis  occspsei 
their  nook  of  warmth  and  life  in  this  gnat  aa^ 
forlorn  structure ;  but  the  lijcht  of  l^latstss 
was  lost  in  the  waste  of  general  darksefB.  Se 
the  gleam  of  a  homestead  on  a  moor.  Mis 
Marlyn's  weaknesses  were  not,  however,  of  tic 
superstitious  kind.  She  might  be  valiise 
amidst  those  desert  places  where  evil  spins  is- 
habit,  but  she  did  not  care  aboat  wos^  tbtaes. 
The  fears  of  that  beautiful  g:irl  sseh  ss  t^ 
were,  were  all  of  the  earth,  earthy;  tbecSat 
it  was  only  that  kind  of  start  which  may  oenr  • 
at  any  time  and  anywhere  that,  on  toni^ 
the  corner  of  the  gallery  leading  to  her  ram. 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  suddenly  met  Mr.  ^s:- 
well. 

Tliere  were  not  two  steps  between  them  a 
they  met.  He,  like  her,  had  his  bedrooiB  rar- 
dle  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  other  he  cairieda 
dispatch-box,  charged  with  those  weaiy  pipa 
— the  multitudinous  children  of  his  early  iS& 
the  inexorable  tyrants  of  his  matnred  vras. 
John  Bunyan's  Christian  did  not  walk  under  t 
heavier  load  than  that  little  dispatch-box.  I: 
bent  Shadwell  with  his  face  to  the  eanh-4 
half  broke  his  heart. 

He  stood  before  Miss  Marlyn — now  for  a  ise- 
ment  scarcely  feeling  it — with  a  surprised  ai-^ 
haggard  countenance,  candle  in  hand,  andsttred 
at  this  timid  beauty  for  some  seconds  hefort  be 
spoke. 

**  By  Jove,  Miss  Marlyn  !  I  did  not  expert  k 
see  you  again  to-nifrht.  I'm  afhild  I  sUrtfei 
you.     It's  very  odd." 

Of  course  it  wos  very  odd.  It  was  ose 
o'clock,  and  Miss  Marlyn  and  her  pnpil  vere 
usually  in  bed  at  abont  ten.  But  he  could  sa 
be  very  angrv,  for  he  laughed  ever  so  little,  ssi 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  said,  in  a  contrite  way  tbsi 
was  very  pretty — 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  sir ;  I  have  been  Fittio/;  op 
with  Rachel  much  too  late.  We  really  qnke 
forgot  the  time,  and  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.'  Sbad* 
well,  and  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased^ 

<' Displeased  — /r  said  Mark  SfaadweB; 
"  quite  the  contrary.  There,  you  need  not  kwk 
puzzled,  I'm  quite  serious — ^I'm  plod  I  met  yos. 
What  are  yon  afraid  of?** 

"Pm  not  afraid,  Mr.  Shadwell." 

*' No,  you're  not  such  a  fool."  ITe  laid  his 
dispatch-box  on  the  window-sill  beside  him- 
*'  I  said  it  was  odd  my  meeting  yon,  becsose 
it  happened  I  was  at  that  moment  thinking  d 
you  and  very  selfishly,  too.    May  I  go  on  ?" 

**Pm  so  tired,-6ir;  perhaps  in  the  morning," 
Miss  Marlyn  began,  with  a  very  low  conrtesj. 
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He  loolied  on  her  with  a  bold  sort  of  admira- 
tion aa  be  miRht  on  a  pretty  picture. 

'*  I  like  that,"  he  said ;  "  one  of  the  old  French 
courtesies  that  our  grandmothers  nsed  to  make ; 
a  beautiful  courtesy  by  all  the  graces  of  Versailles, 
it  ought  to  be  made  in  brilliants,  powder,  and 
brocade  ;  one  of  the  courtesies  that  have  lingered 
In  qaaint  old  comers  of  France,  where  the  tuU 
sar  sweep  of  the  Bevolntion  never  rushed." 

'  ^  Good-night,  Mr.  Shadwell,  '*  she  said,  drop- 
f>ins  her  eyes  yeiy  grayely,  and  ''  addressing 
herself'  to  pass  him. 

*'  Pray  not,  for  a  moment.  Yon  need  not  re- 
prove me ;  how  do  you  know  I  desenre  reproof?" 
said  he,  a  little  sharply. 

^'Keprore,  sir?  I  merely  wished  to  pass," 
said  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  holding  her  head  high, 
and  looking  straight  before  her,  l«antifully  sulky. 
**  So  you  shall;  can't  you  wait  a  moment? 
Yon  seem  to  fancy  I'm  a/ooL  I'm  no  such  thing. 
I'm  perfectly  sober,  perfectly  serious;  and  what 
I  have  to  say,  I  fancy,  you'll  think  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  though  you  may  think  it  a 
bore.  I  want  to  know — ^you'll  really  do  me  an 
essential  kindness  if  you*  will — ^»//  you  consent 
to  be  my  secretary  ?'' 

'*I  don't  know,  Mr.  Shadwell,  what  you 
mean,  "said  the  young  lady  grarely. 

••Literally  what  I  say,"  he  replied,  a  little 
dryly.  '*  You  need  not  be  in  such  haste.  Real- 
ly, in  this  house  there's  no  sort  of  oddity  in  my 
venturing  to  say  a  few  words  on  so  dry  a  subject 
when  we  happen  to  meet  just  for  a  moment.  I 
say  in  this  house,  because  it's  such  a  solitude 
that  there  is  really  no  difference  between  one 
hour  and  another,  no  matter  where  one  may  be ; 
and,  therefore,  I  may  as  well  say  what  I  wish, 
here  and  now,  as  in  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
solitade  to-morrow  morning." 

Miss  Marlyn  looked  haughtily  over  her  shoul- 
der—one would  hare  fancied  for  snooor,  but  no 
one  appeared. 

•'  I  have  never  practiced  the  duties  of  secreta- 
ry, sir,"  she  said. 

••  But  you  can  write  a  good  hand,  and  yon 
can  write  a  clever  letter,  and — I  never  pay  com- 
pliments— I'm  quite  past  that  happy  time  of  life. 
YouMl  find  I'm  a  mere  man  of  business — though 
a  very  indifferent  one — and  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Marlyn,  I  make  my  request,  odd  as  you  may 
fancy  it,  with  the  most  respectful  seriousness, 
and  I  shall  be  very  really  obliged  if  yon  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  grant  it.    Pray,  a  moment. 
I've  considered  it.    I'll  tell  yon  in  a  word  how 
I  am  circumstanced.    My  daughter,  as  you  see, 
though  she's  clever,  I  believe,  knows  nothing. 
My  poor  wife — ^her  state  of  health,  you  know — 
can't  be  of  the  slightest  assistance,  and  I  am 
literally  overwhelmed  with  letters.  Carmel  Sher- 
lock—the queer  fellow  you've  seen  here — he's  a 
capital  accountant,  and  knows  how  every  tenant 
on  the  estate  stands,  and  the  park-book,  and  all 
that,  but  he  could  no  more  write  a  letter  than  he 
could  make  a  watch ;  he  has  no  brains,  and  there's 
an  end ;  and  upon  my  honor,  if  you  won't  giro  me 
a  lift.  Miss  Marlyn,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be- 
come of  me.    Fm  not  jesting,  very  far  from  it, 
and  111  release  you  now,  only  begging  of  you 
not  to  refuse  without  at  least  considering ;  and, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  I  shall  be  so  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  copy  two  or  three  letters  for 
me— nof  Tery  long ;  anS — but  I  see  you'd  rath- 
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er  put  off  saying  till  to-morrow;  so  I  shan't 
venture  to  delay  you  longer.  Good-night,  Miss 
Marlvn.' 

"Good-night,  sir." 
.  He  picked  up  his  dispatch-box,  and  she  glided 
away,  light  in  hand,  swiftly  down  the  gallery, 
like  the  bleeding  nun,  whose  figure  must  hare 
been  very  pretty,  and  her  action  also*  to  have 
been  mistaken  by  a  lover  for  his  Agnes. 

Mark  Shadwell  looking  after  her,  held  his  can- 
dle, as  it  were,  to  light  her  down  the  corridor, 
forgetting  that  it  was  unnecessary. 

As  she  passed  out  of  sight  his  handsome  face 
gleamed  into  one  of  his  satiric  smiles,  and  his 
even  row  of  teeth  glittered  strangely  after  her  in 
the  candle-light. 

He  shrugged. 

'*  How  exactly  they  are,  one  and  all,  made  aft- 
er the  same  pattern !  What  pains  they  take  to 
hook  us  first,  and  then  they  let  us  play  ourselves ! 
She  mistakes  me,  though.  A  stoic — quite  above 
that,  d — n  her  I"  This  indefensible  execration 
was  prononnced,  not  angrily,  but  with  a  little 
laugh,  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

And  late  as  it  was,  Mr.  Mark  Shadwell  whls- 
tied  low  a  few  bars,  of  an  old-fashioned  air  as 
he  walked  to  his  bedroom,  where  he  set  down  his 
box  with  an  angry  crash  on  the  table,  and  weary, 
bitter,  and  sullen,  got  into  bed  with  a  yawn  and 
a  groan ;  there  awaiting  the  uncertain  visit  of 
slumber,  as  the  sitk  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
niight  the  descent  of  the  Angel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MI88  HABLTM  LOCKS  HER  DOOB,  AND  UN- 
LOCKS HER  DB8K.  ^ 

That  girl,  Agnes.  Marlyn  L  It  was  like  a 
dream  his  meeting  aid  talking  with  her.  Why 
had  he  stopped  her  there  ?  He  almost  laughed 
as  he  lay  thinking  ef  his  folly.  He  had  done  it 
without  a  thought.  She  looked  so  lovely  he 
could  not  pass  her  by  without  a  word.  •*  I'm 
not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  that  girl.  She 
was  not  intended  for  a  governess.  If  her  mother 
had  not  died — if  her  iather  hadn't — unlucky  for 
her,  poor  little  devil  I  She's  sweetly  pretty —  If 
Jack  Marlyn  had  lived — a  clever  fellow,  and  a 
staff  appointment — that  Indian  war  would  have 
made  him.  I  don't  quite  understand  her.  Her 
mother — her  mother  was  a  demirep,  wasn't  she  ? 
Mrs.  Marlyn,  some  one  told  me — who  "^vas  it  ? 
Some  one  did.  And  a  French  boarding-school. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  wonder  what  sort  of  school  it  is !" 

He  thought  in  this  vein,  perhaps  truly,  that 
he  did  not  nnderstand  her  quite.  He  fancied 
she  had  thrown  herself  very  much  in  his  way. 
'•And  what  did  the  gipsy  mean  by  her  dignity 
and  stuff  to-night  ?  She  must  have  known  he 
had  no  notion  of  carrying  her  off  like  a  Sabino 
belle.  I  do  believe  their  whole  life  is  such  a  sys^ 
tern  of  counterfeit  and  affectation,  they  don*t 
know  themselves  when  they  are  in  earnest  and 
when  they  are  acting." 

And  so  this  brief  glimpse  of  flowers  and  sun- 
shine closed,  and  the  thick  folds  and  dun  fog  of 
his  cares  broke^  over  and  rolled  in  and  about 
him,  and  he  lay  among  the  shadows  of  his  gigan- 
tic mortgages,  planning  far-off  battles  and  new 
combinations. 
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Half-andressed  by  this  time,  Agnes  Marlyn, 
haying  bolted  her  door,  unlocked  her  little  desk 
— An  odd  little  desk — of  some  dark  wood  inlaid 
all  round  with  small  rings  and  leaves  and  flowen 
of  brass— a  pretty  little  desk,  perhaps  made  after 
some  old  traditional  pattern  m  Togne  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  still  known  to  hnmdmm 
craftsmen  about  dreamy  old  provincial  towns  in 
France.  I  wonder  whether  it  was  a  lover's  gift 
—the  offering,  perhaps,  of  an  adoring  worker  in 
brass  and  rosewood — his  dief-^amrt^  lo?e-sick, 
and  utterly  Quixotic,  and  he  was  blest  in  think- 
ing that  so  much  of  his  labor  was  really  bestow- 
ed on  her,  ^at,  in  very  truth,  her  pretty  fingers 
cveiy  dav  opened  and  closed  that  desk  that  he 
had  worked  at,  and  thought,  and  sighed  over  so 
long. 

Miss  Agnee  l^Iarlyn  took  the  letter  she  had 
that  evening  received.  It  was  open ;  she  was 
not  now  about  to  read  it  for  tne  first  time. 
Standing  by  the  table,  with  her  bedroom  candle 
raised  in  her  left  hand,  she  read  it  over  again 
with  a  sort  of  smile,  subtle,  contemptuous, 
amused,  yet  anxious. 

Twice  she  read  it,  and  the  same  strange  quiet 
smile  again  stole  ever  her  features.  Then  she 
thought  profoundly,  then  for  the  third  time  read 
the  letter  through,  and  turned  round  the  back 
of  the  envelope,  and  looked  at  that,  and  so  at 
last  locked  it  up  again,  and  when  she  was  near- 
ly undressed,  she  fell  into  deep  rumination,  sit- 
ting on  the  side  of  her  bed  for  nearly  ten  min- 
uter, and  did  not  recollect  herself  until  the  chill 
recalled  her. 

So  with  a  little  shudder  up  she  stood,  shook 
her  beautiful  dark  tresses  round  her  shoulders, 
and  gathered  them  into  a  few  great  folds,  and 
prayerless,  got  into  her  bed,  extinguished  her 
candle,  and  laid  upon  the  pillow  her  small  head, 
full  of  the  vapors  and  cnimeras  of  the  letter 
that  lay  under  the  lock  of  her  desk. 

Poor  Mrs.  Shadwell,  that  confirmed  invalid, 
appeared  not  at  breakfkst.  The  party  consisted 
of  Miss  Marlyn,  Bachel,  Mark  Shadwell,  and 
Carmel  Sherlock.  It  was  not  always  a  cheerful 
meal. 

Sometimes  the  master  of  Bab^  chose  to  talk, 
and  then  the  room  became  animated  a  little. 
But  the  party  stood  in  awe  of  him ;  he  would 
sit  in  a  lowering  silence,  dark  as  a  thunder- 
cloud, and  people  asked  for  ** butter,**  or  *'mors 
sugar, "  in  wKlspers.  But  this  morning  he  spoke, 
placing  beside  him  the  last  letter  of  the  batch 
which  had  reached  him  by  that  morning's 
post. 

**  No  letter  for  vow,  Miss  Marlyn,  this  morn- 
ing," said  he,  suddenly  raising  his  eyes. 

**  Mine  are  veiy  few,*'  said  Agnes,  without 
raising  hers. 

*'  Much  to  be  pitied,  you  are ;  you  like,  of 
course,  to  get  lots  of  them.  I  remember  when 
I  liked  them.  By  Jove,  I  do!**  and  being  bit- 
terly amused j  he  laughed ;  "Rachel  there,  nev- 
er  gets  any.  No  friends,  Rachel  P  So  much 
the  better,  girl.  /  had  lots  of  friends,  I  know, 
and  some  of  them  helped  to  pigeon  me,  and 
others  are  never  done  plaguing  me,  and  I  can't 
recollect  ons  that  ever  did  me  a  good  turn,  upon 
my  9ouir 

*'  There  is,  there  is,  dr,  an  humblefHend,"  said 
Carmel  Sherlock,  looking  full  at  him,  rather 
sorrowfully,  with  his  large  eyes ;  "one  friend  I 


that  would  gladly  serve  ron,  if  he  coaU— 3  ks 

"Oh!  pooh!  Carmel,  my fsood feflour, I kaev 
that,  of  coune ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  fidkm 
who  write  letten  and  tease  cme.  I  raeba  ca 
yom^  of  oourse,"  replied  Mark  Shadwdl,  imps- 
tientlv;  " but  yoo  see,  Miss  Marlyn,  that ktta 
and  niends  are  not  qnite  the  bleasiqp  tcs 
young  people  take  them  for.  .  Life  is  made  ^ 
of  illusions,  devilish  disagreeable  ones— tke 
breaking  up,  I  mean,  and  diseoreiy  whca  yn 
come  to  see  things  as  they  aie.  Tis  not  tk 
golden  age,  by  any  means,  I  can  tdl  yoe  tUt: 
nor  Arcadia  even,  nor  a  pageant,  nor  erti « 
holiday." 

Agnes  Marlyn  did  not  breathe  a  ngh  oA 
look  plaintive,  as  an  indiffisrent  fmyfrfiean  nirb 
at  these  words,  but  she  raised  her  beanlifiDl  om- 
terions  gaxe  gravely  to  his  eyes^  and  lotAed  Eke 
one  who  had  heara  a  mekuicholj  tnik  lAak 
was  to  her  no  revelation. 

"  Sometimes,  of  oours^  a  friend  does  tvs 
up ;  once,  perhjws,  in  a  life,**  said  Mask  Sba^ 
weU,  returning  Miss  Marlyn's  gaae  steedilT ;  ^ 
she  lowered  her  eyes  in  aprood  and  pensvcjct^- 
erie. 

"  There's  Sherlock,  I  think  I  maT  redoe  s 
Sherlock ;  you  netd  not  say,  I  knom  iL  Bat,  ^ 
Jove !  I  don't  know  many  more ;  Pm  not  eertiis 
I  know  one — ha,  ha,  ha  !** 

Mark  Shadwell  spoke  of  Carmel  Sberiock  « 
if  he  had  bought  him  body  and  seal  by  ssne 
enormous  senice.  This  way  of  talking  ml 
thinking  was  generated  by  poor  Sherlock's  a- 
mense  and  simple  gratitude  for  very  snaD  bee- 
efits.  He  had  picked  up  that  dreuny  creatsit 
in  distress,  and  brought  him  here  to  &diy,  wbene 
for  light  wages  be  received  from  him  veiy  nse&I 
services,  and  a  loyalty  and  gratitode  that  ^ 
the  extravagance  almost  of  insanity.  It  rask: 
pleased  Mark  Shadwell  to  figure  on  these  es^ 
terms  in  the  character  of  a  benefactor.  He  todd 
not  for  double  the  sum  have  procured  fhnn  ssj 
other  man  half  the  work,  yet  I  believe  be  hoe- 
estly  fancied  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  tk 
savior  of  Carm«l  Sherlock — that  in  a  freak  <^ 
disinterested  good  nature  he  had  rescued  hba 
from  the  miseries  of  a  world  for  which  he  wss 
unfit.  Mark  Shadwell,  therefore,  received  his 
allegiance  graciously,  and  applauded  his  grati- 
tude. 

He  was  besides  in  especial  good  hnmor  with 
Carmel  Sherlock  this  morning.  He  had  reUenil 
him  immensely  respecting  his  anear  to  Sir  Rc^, 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  enormous  mistake  bj 
reason  of  the  rent-diarge  payable  out  of  Qaeeo's 
Hocktey  by  the  baronet,  which  Mark  Shadwefi, 
a  lazy  man  of  business^  with  ideas  all  at  sixe^ 
and  sevens  about  his  afl^iis,  had  qnite  mlsapplzed 
in  his  reckoning. 

"Well,  I  thought  U  could  haidly  be;  I  fo/<f 
you  I  was  surprised.  It  went  out  of  my  bead, 
because,  yon  see,  I  never  got  a  farthing  by  it, 
and  I  fancied  Lewis's  agent  got  it." 

"  It  ought  to  havo  been  brought  into  the  ac- 
count—yes,"  said  Carmel,  "  I  never  beard  of  is 
till  to-day.  The  attorney's  letter— the  Demon 
of  Socrates— you  know,  sir,  a  sudden  tbonght— 
a  thought,  an  imptJMtJ* 

"  Wherever  there's  an  attorney,  there's  a  de- 
mon, of  course.  There  was  no  daimr^  for  Dolby 
&  Eeane  have  it  all  up  in  those  d— 4  tin  box- 
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es  of  thein ;  but  I'm  glad  it's  off  my  mind ;  hang 
it,  it's  a  moontain  gone.  And  see,  Cannel,  will 
yon  ride  down  and  try  and  make  out  what  those 
fellows  at  the  mill  want,  for  I'm  hanged  if /can 
make  any  thing  of  it ;  and  take  Will  Byen  along 
^witb  yon :  he's  sharper  than  you  or  I :  and  make 
&  nole  of  what  they  say." 

Oarmel,  always  pal^  paler  now  than  nsnal, 
Btood  by  the  door,  which  he  held  open  for  the 
yonnK  ladies  as  they  left  the  breakfast-room. 

*'  Yes,  certainly — yes,  sir,"  he  answered  with 
a  little  start. 

*^  And  the  sponer  the  better,"  said  Shadwell, 
briskly.  Whereapon  Cannel,  with  a  sigh,  turn- 
ed, and  shaking  back  his  lank  black  hair,  walk- 
ed slowly  to  the  hall. 

**  Miss  Marlyn — I  beg  your  pardons-one  word 
—— just  a  moment,  please,"  said  Mark  Shadwell, 
following  her  with  this  fummons  firom  the  door ; 
''  will  yon  come,  just  for  a  moment,  to  the 
study?'' 

The  young  lady  turned. 
**I  shall  follow  in  a  moment    Tour  papa 
wants  to  speak  to  me,  Rachel  dear." 

Shadwell,  with  a  swift  step,  reached  his  study, 
and  by  this  time  was  leaning  with  his  elbow  on 
the  chimney-piece.  He  felt  a  little  oddly;  a 
return,  though  yoij  faint,  of  those  boyish  fiutter- 
ings  which  he  yividly  remembered  now,  though 
he  would  as  easily  hare  suspected  a  relapse  into 
kites  and  marbles.  This  sort  of  embarrassment 
somehow  wounded  his  pride.  He  heard  the 
rustling  of  her  dress  at  the  door,  and  a  little  tap- 
ping. 

"  Come  in,  please, "said  Mark  Shadwell,  with 
a  look  and  a  tone  a  little  more  haughty  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  address  to  her. 

And  the  young  ladr  entered,  canying  her  head 
a  little  high,  and  with  eyes  lowered  to  the  floor, 
and  a  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  he  fancied  a 
faster  hearing  than  usual  under  the  folds  of  her. 
dreas  that  came  up.to  her  throat. 

She  stood  reiy  gravely  near  the  door,  expect- 
ing, with  downcast  eyes,  and  looking  quite  be- 
witching, he  thought 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IHB  UAtmSB  AJSD  ZHB  BEOSETART. 

So  bewitching,  indeed,  he  thought  her,  that  he 
paused  for  seme  seconds^  gazing  on  the  beautiful 
picture. 

She  still  looked  down,  standing  at  the  study 
door.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  certainly  was 
a  bright  flush  at  her  cheek,  a  short,  slight,  quick 
breathing  he  had  observed,  and  her  attitude  some- 
how indicated  suspense,  and  had,  he  fancied,  an 
indescribable  alarm  and  prettiness. 

''Miss  Marlyn,"  he  began^  **  you  made  me  a 
kind  of  promise  last  night,  didn't  you?— when 
I  by  good  fortune  met  you  for  a  moment  and 
tola  you  my  distresses — ^that  you  would  be  so 
really  good  as  to  give  me  a  little  help,  don*t  you 
remember  ?  so  I  want  to  know — ^I'm  afraid  it*s 
very  unreasonable — ^whether  you  could  now  and 
'  then  copy  a  paper  or  write  a  letter  for  me  ?  You 
have  no  idea  what  a  real  kindness  you'd  confer 
upon  a  very  tired  and  overworked  poor  devil." 

Miss  MBTlyn  had  grown  a  little  pale,  and  drew 
a  long  breath — or  sighed.    I  know  not  whether 


I  the  ^deep  and  sullen  respiradon  was  due  to  a 
'  sentiment  or  only  to  a  sense  of  reliet 

With  a  faint  tumult  at  his  heart,  that  yet  half 
vexed  him,  the  morose  recluse  of  Raby  witnessed 
these  evidences  of  a  confusion,  so  flattering  to 
the  vanities  of  a  man  no  longer  yoong. 

''Perhaps  Ism  too  unreasonable,"  said  Mark 
Shadwell,  in  a  lower  tone;  " and,  perhaps,  you 
forget  all  about  it  ?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not  forget,"  answered  Miss 
Marlyn,  in  tones  as  low,  and  raising  for  a  mo> 
ment  her  eyes  to  his ;  '*  I  ought  to  have  said  at 
once  I  should  be  most  happy ;  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  undertake,  always,  any  service 
where  my  duty  is  owed." 

"That's  very  good  of  yon,  very  kind.  Miss 
Marlyn.  I*m  quite  serious.  I  am  really  very 
much  obliged.  IVe  a  paper  here ;  I  must  send 
a  copy  of  it  to  Dolby  A  Eeane,  and  I'm  afraid 
it  is  an  awful  bore,  but  really  I  don't  know  how 
to  find  time  sometimes — ^you've  no  idea." 

"Fm  only  afraid  I  shan't  do  it  well,  sir-^I'll 
try — I'll  do  my  best,  and  you  won't  be  vexed, 
please,  if  I  faiL" 

The  young  lady  spoke  so  deprecatingly  that 
Mark  Shadwell  felt  obliged  to  encourage  her. 

"  I  promise  you,  whatever  you  do,  I  shan't  be 
angiy,in  fact,  child,  I  couldn't,  I  call  you  child 
because  you  are  really  a  second  daughter  here, 
and  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  you,  yon  know, 
and  to  make  you  as  happy  as  I  can ;  so,  don't 
fancy  m  blow  yon  np  if  yon  make  a  mistake ; 
and  I've  a  theory  that  mistakes  are  made  by  ugly 
people,  and  nearly  all  the  mischief  in  the  world 
is  due  to  them ;  and,  yon  know  very  well,  yon 
don't  belong  to  that  order  of  beings.  I  dare 
say  many  a  poor  fellow  will  have  reason  to  wish 
yon  did  before  all's  over." 

The  lady  still  looked  down.  Yon  could  not 
have  told  from  her  face  whether  these  spee^^hes 
pleased  or  vexed  her,  only  she  looked  embarrass* 
ed,  and  that  look  was  very  becoming. 

"  I  think  you're  impatient  to  go,"  said  he. 

"  Miss  Shadwell  is  waiting,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"  Call  her  Rachel,  why  don't  yon  ?  and  pray 
don't  say  sir  quite  so  often.  I  wish  yon  to  feel  at 
home  here,  quite  at  home— I  really  do,  and  shall 
feel  myself  very  much  complimented  if  yon  will 
consent  to  drop  that  odious  tenn.  You  know 
your  dear  father  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  (Mark  ipmroved  this  bj-goae  intimacy 
for  the  occasion).  One  of  mjr  very  dearest 
friends,  and  it  really  is  quite  ridiculous  your 
calling  me  sir  as  you  da  This  is  the  paper, 
not  rtrj  long,  you  see— thanks ;  and  you  know 
you  are  my  secretaiy  now ;  and  yon  shan't  call 
me  sir  any  more — and  now  good-bye — and  I'm 
really  very  much  obliged." 

A«d  he  took  her  band  before  she  saw  it,  and 
pressed  it  for  a  moment  to  indicate  how  much 
obliged  he  was. 

And  now  she  was  gone,  the  door  dosed,  and 
he  alone  in  the  room,  where  it  seemed  to  his 
dazzled  eyes  the  tinted  glow  and  outline  of  that 
beautiful  girl  still  remained  where  she  had  been 
standing.  How  was  it  that  she  seemed  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  ever?  How  was  it  that 
this  somed  and  suUen  man  of  the  world,  a  blas^ 
rake— a  stoic— a  sceptic^  quite  philosophically 
regenerate,  as  he  boasted— past  the  age  of  illn^ 
sion  and  impulse — felt  on  a  sudden  so  strangely  ? 
Are  we  ever  past  the  ago  of  impulse  and  ro- 
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manoe?  Is  not  the  insensibility  of  age  in  this 
respect  bat  the  resignation  of  despair?  Onoe 
persaade  a  man,  no  matter  whether  he  be  fifty 
or  j»x/y  years  old,  that  he  is  regarded  for  any 
reason,  say  his  wit  or  his  fame,  hj  a  yonng  and 
beautifol  woman  with  the  sort  of  interest  he  has 
long  deroaired  of  inspiring,  and  what  boy  so  ro- 
mantically wild  as  that  old  fellow  ? 

Here  was  Mark  Shadwell,  some  nin»-and-forty 
years  a  wonderfully  preserred  man,  not  without 
remains  of  his  early  beanty ;  a  man,  indeed, 
early  hardened  in  the  ways  of  pleasare,  and  yet 
a  new  and  fresher  interest  had  visited  him ;  a 
sentiment  long-forgotten,  curious,  absorbing  now 
and  then. 

He  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece,  looking  to- 
ward the  door,  not  thinking,  hardly  dreaming, 
the  state  was  too  still — as  gods  are  painted  re- 
posing on  rose-tinted  and  soft  golden  clouds,  in 
self-satisfying  contemplation.  So,  leaning  on 
the  cold  and  polished  stone  which  he  felt  not, 
Mark  SfaadweU,  in  entire  mental  inaction,  in  the 
luxury  of  ode  Tague  idea,  reposed  in  serene  beat- 
itude and  elation. 

•But  this  state  is  transitory  as  the  glow  of  sun- 
set, and  the  chill  and  twilight  of  Mark  Shad- 
well's  customary  depression  stole  over  him. 

The  discovery  of  the  real  state  of  his  account 
with  Sir  Boke  Wvcherly  was  an  immense  relief 
to  Mark  Shadwell.  His  spirits  had  expanded 
for  a  time,  but  quickly  the  vague  sense  of  danger 
with  which  Sir  Boke's  meditated  visit  had  before 
been  associated  returned. 

He  had  known  Boke  Wycherly  well  and  long, 
better  than  he  knew  himself— always  selfish,  a 
cold  hard  heart.  What  on  earth  did  he  care  if 
the  inhabitants  of  Baby  were  one  and  all  dead 
and  buried  ?  Nothing.  Why,  then,  did  he  pro- 
pose this  visit  to  Baby,  forlorn  and  dull  ?  Thb 
troubled  him.  There  was  some  little  question, 
he  could  not  recollect  what,  he  had  never  under- 
stood it,  about  his  title.  There  bad  been  a  cor- 
respondence  about  it  in  his  father's  time,  re- 
served, laconic,  and  defiant.  It  nad  subsided,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  But  he  remembered  well 
how  transformed  his  father  was  pending  that 
unpleasant  controversy^  that  he  grew  gloomy, 
fidgety,  and  silent ;  that  he  shut  himself  up  a 
great  deal  in  the  library,  and  addicted  himself 
to  solitary  walks,  that  his  temper  was  short  and 
dangerous,  and  that  no  one  Uked  to  go  near  him 
unnecessarily. 

^  The  whole  thing  had  made  an  impression  on 
his  childish  imagination  as  a  picture  of  great 
suffering— a  shadow  of  that  outer  darknesfrr— a 
beginning  of  that  tribulation^an  inkling  of  the 
worm  and  the  flre<— with  which  the  billions  old 
Bector  of  Wynderfel,  in  his  loud  and  hollow 
tones,  usied  to  threaten  so  awfully  on  Sundays. 

The  alarm  had  passed  away ;  his  father  had 
emerged  f^om  the  horror  of  great  darkness ;  and 
he  heard  no  more  of  the  debate  of  title-deeds, 
fines,  and  recoveries.  But  he  had  once  since 
then  looked  into  the  correspondence  in  the  cham- 
bera  of  Messrs,  Dolby  A  Keane.  It  left  an  un- 
pleasant impression.  There  was  that  kind  of 
dipping  and  drawing  together  which  is  seen  be- 
tween cloud  and  sea  when  a  water-spout  threat- 
ens. It  did  not  actually  form,  but  cloud  and 
sea  were  there ;  and  here  again  was  a  menace  : 
what  else  could  it  mean  ? 

"  He'U  come,  and  he'U  go;  he  docsn^t  know 


what  to  do  with  himself— used  up ;  so  he  runs 
down  here,  as  fellows  descend  into  a  lead  mine, 
or  go  to  Norway,  for  want  of  something  new — 
just  for  the  chance  of  a  new  idea.  Too  much 
ease^  too  much  money,  too  much  pleasure— life 
grows  tiresome — ^ha  I  ha  I  It's  but  a  choice  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Death,  of  the  two,  I 
should  say,  is  the  more  tiresome.  And  they  say 
he  has  been  tapping  at  your  chest." 

Vaguely,  but  substantially,  as  this  soHloqny 
runs,  ran  the  current  of  Mark  Shadwell's  reason- 
ings, as  he  strove  to  shi^  off  the  unaccountable 
uneasiness  that  returned  as  often  as  he  thought 
of  Boke  Wycherly's  visit. 

There  was  an  old  quarrel  Sir  Boke,  when 
they  were  both  young,  had  outwitted  his  kinsman 
in  an  affair  of  the  heart.  It  had  nearly  taken 
a  tragic  turn,  but  friends  interposed,  and  an  un- 
natural duel  was  prevented.  So  years  had  pass- 
ed away.  Mark  Shadwell,  proud  and  vindic- 
tive as  he  was,  had,  in  his  way,  forgiven  this 
and  many  other  trespasses;  and  they  had 
'^buried  the  hatchet,"  which  migjityet  be  disin- 
teired. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

THE  WALLS  OF  WTNDEBFEL. 

Far  away  beyond  Hazelden —  beyond  the  ra- 
ined manor-house  of  Wynderfel — ^next  evening, 
Mark  Shadwell  had  wandered  through  the  rab- 
bit-haunted woodlands  with  his  gun.  The  sun 
was  setting,  the  birds  whistling  their  vopers 
from  a  thousand  boughs,  as  that  gentleman, 
with  the  fatigue  of  dejection,  sat  down  upon  the 
rude  stone  seat — a  relic  of  other  times  and  tfadr 
hospitable  care  for  the  wayfarer — which  still 
stands  in  the  now  solitary  region  of  the  old  park, 
under  the  roofless  i^bles  of  Wynderfel. 

He  looked  up  at  its  grey  walls,  his  eyes  wan- 
dering listlessly  from  window  to  window,  sAd 
from  one  tall,  smokeless  chimney  to  another, 
over  which  the  jackdaws  were  wheeling.  Dis- 
mally he  looked  upon  the  relics  of  the  old  ma- 
norial residence  of  generations  of  ShadweDs,  be- 
fore the  Baby  estate  had  united  itself  with  Wyn- 
derfel by  marriage.  He  was  thinking,  as' he 
looked,  that  the  Shadwells  of  those  days  most 
have  been  very  great  people.  It  was  the  finest 
house  of  its  time  in  the  country.  What  lots 
of  chimneys  there  were !  and  he  thought  how 
hospitable  the  place  must  have  looked  when  they 
were  all  smoking;  and  how  those  empty  win- 
dows were  once  pleasant  with  pretty  £sce&— die 
Shadwells  were  a  handsome  race ; — and  the  sta- 
bles, and  kennels,  and  offices,  among  whose  si- 
lent buttresses  the  elder  and  hawthomo  were 
growing  now,  were  astir  with  horses,  dogs,  and 
hawks ;  and,  from  his  readings  in  Walter  Seott's 
romances,  he  peopled  the  deserted  court-yard 
with  jesters,  knights,  falconers,  and  A  maaqoer- 
ade  of  old-world  splendor. 

*'And  all  this  was  ours!  And  what  is  left 
us  now?  What  would  they  think  of  Mark 
Shadwell,  of  Baby,  I  wonder,  in  this  costume, 
without  a  guinea — a  seedy  recluse — who  never 
knows  one  year  whether  he's  to  have  a  house 
over  his  head  the  next  ?" 

Mark  Shadwell  raised  his  eyes  again,  lig^hted 
a  cigar,  and  grew  serene  and  contemplative  as 
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he  smoked  it — ^less  bitter  about  himBelf— more 
wrapt  up  in  the  tranqnil  glories  of  the  past. 

The  memory  of  pain  is  shortlived.  The  ret- 
rospect is  sunny ;  the  best  days  always  in  the 
past.  The  illosion  runs  beyond  our  ken,  into 
other  centuries,  among  bnried  generations ;  and 
we  look  on  their  relics  as  those  of  a  golden  age, 
when  times  were  plentiful,  and  men  all  kind, 
and  women  beautiful,  and  heads  and  hearts 
never  ached. 

"Merry  England  it  was  then!"  said  Mark 
Shadwell,  lowering  his  cigar:  he  had  read  an 
extract  from  an  essay  on  the  subject  somewhere. 
*  *  So  it  was !  No  gambling  ;  none  of  those  d — d 
places  where  you're  robbed ;  no  debts ;  plenty  of 
fan ;  plenty  of  every  thing ;  and  old  families 
where  they  should  be  I  Now  it*8  all  mortgages, 
and  tradesmen,  and  upstarts,  and  money,  and 
smash  I" 

He  was  obliged  to  stop,  for,  as  his  eloquence 
was  kindling,  his  cigar  was  dying  out,  and  he 
was  fain  to  replace  it  between  his  lips  and  puff  a 
little  anxiously  until  it  was  aglow  again. 

There  is  a  state  of  pleasant  and  active  obser- 
vation of  passing  things ;  a  state  also  of  dream- 
ing, a  state  of  thinking,  and  another  state  for 
which  in  due  time  metaphysicians  will  find  a 
name  quite  distinct,  in  which  there  is  a  mental 
silence — thought  and  fancy  nowhere — ^in  which 
the  eyes  will  rest  unmoYing  on  a  tree^  or  distant 
hill ;  the  mind  a  blank,  in  ntter,  yet  strangely 
pleasurable,  apathy. 

In  this  state,  smoking,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
shield  and  Shadwell  arms  over  the  arch  of  the 
wide  door,  Mark  Shadwell  heard  a  voice  close 
by  him  at  the  stile ;  a  voice  he  did  not  like — 
quiet,  low,  and  a  little  stem — a  yoice  which  was 
unlike  his  angry  nature,  for  it  was  cold,  and 
ivhlch  always  fired  his  pride,  for  it  was,  in  its 
very  tranquillity,  commanding. 

"  Mr.  Shadwell,  I  think  ?  How  d'ye  do,  Mr. 
Shadwell  ?"  said  the  voic& 

Shadwell  had  turned  toward  the  speaker  be- 
fore the  sentence  ended,  and  saw  the  Reverend 
Richard  Stour  Temple,  Vicar  of  Kydleston ;  a 
man  of  middle  height  and  thin,  with  a  pale  face, 
closely  shorn,  and  large,  steady  grey  eyes.  The 
level  light  of  tt^e  setting  sun  shone  across  his  feab 
fires  with  an  odd  abruptness  of  light  and  shadow ; 
the  smile  of  greeting  on  his  thin  lips  was  slight 
and  cold :  his  dress,  though  natty,  had  seen  work, 
and  was  fashioned  rather  after  the  High  Church 
manner. 

'*  Oh !  Mr.  Temple  how  d'ye  do  ?  Charming 
evening  for  a  ramble,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Shadwell, 
without  rising.    He  did  not  like  the  vicar. 

*'  Sweet  evening,  yes,"  said  the  vicar,  extend- 
ing his  hand.  ShadweU  gave  him  two  fingers 
to  shake. 

Mr.  Temple  had  generally  a  word  to  say  when 
he  met  Mark  Shadwell,  and  so  he  seemed  to 
have  now,  for  he  paused,  and  leaning  rather 
than  sitting  on  the  bank,  close  by  the  old  stone 
seat,  he  looked  down  upon  the  squire  as  his  mas- 
ter at  Harrow  used,  when  he  meaitated  a  lecture. 

"  Very  sweet  evening,"  he  resumed :  **  a  little 
tired  though  ;"  and  the  vicar  with  his  walking, 
scick  knocked  his  dusty  gaiter  slightly.  *'  I  find 
my  walks^tell  upon  me  more  than  they  used  ;  it's 
a  good  way  to  Fennelston :  I've  been  to  visit  a 
tenant  of  yours,  Abel  Ford  ;  poor  man,  he's  dy- 
ing ;  you  have  not  heard,  perhaps  ?    Ton  ought 


d  yet,  sir,  it  is  bnt  my  duty.    The  man 
[;  I've  been  praying  with  him — the  office 


to  look  more,  I  think,  after  your  tenants,  Mr. 
Shadwell ;  it's  not  right." 

He  spoke  this  very  quietly,  with  a  little  nod, 
folding  his  arms,  and  with  reproving  eyes  fixed 
on  the  representative  of  the  Shadwells  of  Baby, 
and  of  thu  old  Wynderfel,  whose  long  shadows 
were  stretching  over  the  turf  beside  them. 

"  Ton've  told  me  that  pretty  often,  sur,"  said 
Shadwell. 

J'  No  donbt ;  and  you  think  me  impertinent?" 
said  the  vicar,  gravely. 

*'I  do,"  said  Shadwell,  the  indulgence  of 
whose  morose  temper  had  grown  upon  him  in 
his  solitude. 

'*And; 
is  dving ;  I've  been  praying  ^ 
of  the  Church ;"  and  he  touched  the  coat-pocket 
in  which  lay  the  book.  *<  I  don't  think  he's 
properly  attended  to ;  he*s  poor,  and  has  no  wife, 
and  his  daughter  has  not  turned  out  welL  you 
know." 

"  No,  I  donU  know ;  and  if  he  is  not  attended 
to,  I  can't  help  it :  I  can't  attend  him,  can  I  ?" 

"  If  you  told  your  steward  to  speak  to  his 
cousin,  who  lives  near  him,  he  would  look  a  little 
after  him ;  he  had  no  one  last  night  to  give  him 
a  drink,"  said  the  vicar. 

**  Yon  churchmen  are  always  for  saddling  men 
with  duties.  Tou  don't  ask  what  are  their priv- 
f%e«— estates,  indeed — tenants  I  You  know  per- 
fectly well  I'm  a  mere  receiver  over  all  this  for 
others  ;  you  treat  me  so ;  you  know  devilish  well, 
sir,  you  would  not  talk  to  me  as  you  do  if  the 
estates  were  unencumbered,  and  I  where  I  ought 
to  be." 

Thus  snarled  Mark  Shadwell,  with  an  angir 
eye  upon  the  vicar,  and  laughed  low  to  himself, 
turning  his  head  slowly  away. 

**I've  many  faults,  I  dare  say,  but  I  don't 
think  cowardice  is  one,"  replied  Mr.  Temple. 
''I  thought  it  right  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance ;  yon  can  do  as  seems  good  to  you." 

*'  I  can  not  do  as  seems  geod  to  me.  How  can 
a  fellow  do  anif  thing  without  money  ?  Such  rot 
and  nonsense !"  These  latter  words  were  mutter- 
ed contemptuously  to  the  grass  at  his  feet,  but 
the  vicar  heard  them,  and  Mark  Shadwell  did 
not  care  whether  he  did  or  not. 

**  When  that  old  building  was  raised,  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  our  social  relations  were  better  understood, " 
said  the  vicar,  turning  up  his  face  toward  the 
gables  and  gurgoils  of  Wynderfel,  with  a  cold 
smile. 

*<  I  dare  say,"  said  Shadwell.  ''  Gentlemen, 
for  instance,  did  not  give  their  advice  in  those 
days  till  it  was  asked  for."     ^ 

**  Except  churchmen,'^  said  the  vicar,  **  whose 
thankless  duty  it  is,  uninvited,  to  instruct,  to  ex- 
hort, and  to  warn.  Those  who  most  need  advice 
are  the  last  to  ask  it.  Were  we  to  wait  till 
erring  mortals  invited  us  to  reprove  them,  our 
calling  were  vain  indeed."- 

"  Well,  Mr.  Temple,  I  dare  say  you  do  fancy 
you  are  doing  your  duty — ^I'm  sure  you  do ;  and 
I  assure  yon,  though  yon  talk  sometimes  about 
things  you  don't  quite  understand,  and  give  me 
ail  sorts  of  impracticable  advice,  I  respect  you 
all  the  time,  so  you'll  forgive  my  gruff  talk,  I 
can't  help  it ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  if  you  expect 
a  poor  devil  like  me  to  look  after  all  those  ten- 
ants, and  find  nurses  for  them  when  they're 
sick,  and  fun  for  them  when  they're  well,  you're 
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going  rather  too  fast  for  me :  I  tell  yon  once 
for  all,  I  oanH ;  I  can  do  wMng  for  them ;  I 
never  have  a  guinea  to  bleii  myself  with  ;  half 
of  them  are  better  off  than  /  am  ,*  I  wish  yoa*d 
tell  th&m  to  look  after  tm,  by  Jore  I" 

<'  Ton  know,  Mr.  Shadwell,  as  well  as  I,*'  re- 
plied the  Ticar,  gently  and  coldly,  '*  that  yon 
mSgkt  do  a  great  deal  more  than  yon  do :  in  the 
case  I  mentioned,  for  insunce,  bat  haying  men- 
tioned it,  I  can  do  no  more.'* 

•*  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  what  yon  say ;  I»ll 
send  down  there  to-morrow.  If  you*d  just  ask 
people  quietly,  and  not  mind  lecturing,  you'd 
often  carry  your  point  better,  d'ye  see  ?  xou're 
not  rezed  at  my  saying  so  ?** 

The  Ticar  smiled,  and  bowed  with  a  serenity  in 
which  one  might  have  suspected  a  little  contempt. 

**  Thanks,  at  all  eTents,  for  your  compliance 
with  my  present  request,  **  he  said.  '*  There  was 
one  other,  I  hare  men  urged  it,  you  perhaps  re- 
member ?" 

*<  Upon  my  life,  I  can't  say ;  there  have  been 
a  good  many,**  answered  SbadweU,  darkening 
again. 

'*  It  is  not  much ;  that  is,  not  much  trouble ^  it 
was  only  this,  that  you  would  readjust  six  rerses 
of  the  New  Testament  eveiy  day." 

Shadwell  looked  at  him  and  laughed,  as  one 
might  at  a  foolish  saying  of  a  child. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon — ^you'll  forgive  me,  but  it 
sounds  so  odd ;  I  know  you  mean  it  well,  but  it 
doegf  because  I  don't  beHeoe  it ;  I  think  your  New 
Testament  Is  all  a  myth;  Christianity  is  simply 
a  philosophy  which  has  survived  others  and  bet- 
ter ones,  just  because  it  has  condescended  to 
ally  itself  with  the  principle  of  superstition, 
which  is  jwrt  of  human  nature." 

The  vicar,  for  the  first  time,  looked  sadly; 
he  shook  his  head,  and  for  some  seconds  silent- 
ly watched  the  now  fading  splendor  that  flood- 
ed the  wake  of  the  sun  that  had  gone  down. 
There  was  in  the  sight  something  funereal  that 
accorded  with  his  thoughts. 

"  It's  nothing  new,  you  know ;  I've  told  you 
the  same  thing  pretty  often,  and  that's  the  foun- 
dation of  our  relations.  I  live  in  your  parish, 
but  I'm  not  your  parishioner,  though  we  are 
very  good  friends,  don't  you  see?  You're  a 
Christian ;  I'm  a  philosopher,"  said  Mark  Shad- 
well,  who  was  conceited  of  his  smattering  of 
Greek  philosophies.  "  I  don't  sav  I'm  a  Plato- 
nist,  an  epicurean,  or  a  stoic ;  nuUHus  adcUehu,  I 
don't  deal  all  in  one  shop ;  every  man  who 
thinks,  frames  a  system  for  himself.  Fm  an  ec- 
lectic philosopher,  if  you  please,  and  I'm  very 
well  satisfied  with  my  credo!" 

*<  I  iiave  argued  it  with  yon  pretty  often,  Mr. 
Shadwell.  I  had  hoped  that  time  and  reflection 
might  have  opened  your  eyes ;  there's  an  hour 
coining  for  each  when  we  shall  need  more  than 
the  speculations  of  men." 

'*  We  all  need  more  than  we're  ever  likely  to 
get,"  replied  Mr.  Shadwell ;  '<but  what  enabled 
Socrates  to  meet  death  as  he  did,  is  enough  for 
me." 

*^I'm  not  arguing  it,  mind.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  a  five  minutes'  talk  over  a 
cigar,  but  I  should  be  very  happy  if  you  would 
discuss  it  fully  with  me,  or  even  if  you  would 
read  a  few  books  which  I'll  be  glad  to  lend  you." 

« •  Thanks,  no.    The  death  of  Socrates  and  the 
U  of  Hume;  I  don't  think  your  calendar 


and  martyrology  can  show  mudi  better.     Vm 
ocntent." 

Mark  Shadwell,  if  not  exactly  content,  wns 
self-complacent ;  he  lighted  aootlier  cigar,  and 
puffed  a  httle  smoke  into  the  air,  fancying  that 
he  had  floored  his  opponent,  who  rose  as  if  to 
go  upon  his  way. 

"  And  as  for  me,"  reaamed  Shadwell,  lower- 
ing his  cigar,  **I  can't  say,  of  course,  what  sort 
of  death  I  may  die,  but  mv  life,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  as  moral  as  any  panon  y  in  England.  I  don't 
drink,  I  don't  play ;  I  live  like  an  anchorite,  every 
way ;  I  don't  even  curse  or  swear,  to  signify,  and 
I  could  give  that  up,  if  I  liked.  I  hardly  nfti  up 
to  town  twice  in  the  year,  and  then,  upon  my 
honor,  it's  only  for  business ;  you  say  Tve  no  ex- 
perience of  Christianity,  I  say  yoi^oe  none  of  phi- 
losophy. I  haven't  a  passion  lA  in  me,  by  Jove  ! 
Of  course,  a  fellow  can't  help  getting  riled  a  bit, 
sometimes, 'but  ^y^^  other  way,  I'm  as  cold  as 
a  marble  block.  Take  one  of  these,  on  yotir 
walk,  won't  yon  ?"  And  Shadwell  tendered  bis 
cigar-case. 

*' Thanks,  no;  I  never  smoke,"  said  the 
vicar. 

"  If  you  were,  as  I  am,  looking  at  that  old 
house,  and  remembering  what  w«  were  there, 
once  on  a  time,  you*d  know  what  it  was  to  fed  as 
I  do,"  said  Shadwell,  pointing  at  the  oid  walls 
with  his  cigar. 

'*  No  greater  waste  of  time  than  regretting, 
except,  I  perhaps,  wishing, "said  the  vicar;  '-I 
must  get  on.  i  omr  young  peoples-Miss  Shad- 
well, I  mean,  and  her  governess— are  drinking  tea 
with  my  sister.    Good-evening." 

Shadwell  stood  up  and  waved  his  hand  to  the 
vicar's  valediction,  and  the  vicar  smiled  his  cold 
smile  and  nodded,  and  his  swift  and  wiry  walk 
soon  carried  him  under  the  white-dioms  and 
scattered  ash-trees,  through  which  the  path  de- 
scends. Mark  Shadwell  remained  with  his  foot 
on  the  stone  seat,  smoking  and  lookmg  afler  that 
disappearing  figure. 

*'  Good  man — awfully  oonoeited— corioosly 
disagreeable.  I  wonder  how  he  made  love  ii 
Amy,  long  ago,  when  he  was  at  her  feet  I  dare 
say  he  frightened  that  poor  old  fellow.  Ford,  to- 
day, half  out  of  his  wits,  with  his  Beebebob,  and 
his  heU,  and  his  visitation  of  the  sick.  How 
these  poor  little  prigs  do  delight  in  fiii^tening 
people  I" 

It  was  a  delightful,  balmy  twilight^  and  Mark 
Shadwell  was  in  no  mood  to  return  to  Baby  for 
a  little  time,  so  he  smoked  on,  and  the  beta  came 
out  from  their  ivied  nooks  in  the  wails  of  Wyn- 
derfel,  and  the  stan  began  to  glimmer  in  the 
deepening  sky. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BONKIB    AND     BABT. 

As  the  Reverend  Stour  Temple  said,  the  young 
ladies  of  Babey  were  that  evening  drinking  lea 
at  the  vicar's  house. 

In  the  pretty  country  about  Wynderfel, 
there  are  few  prettier  things  than  the  vicar's 
house,  which  is  old  and  lonely,  standing  among 
dark  elm-trees,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  boflt  of 
time-worn  white  stone,  with  a  flight  of  broad 
white  steps  leading  up- to  the  fluted  door-way. 
In  front,  spreads  a  little  carpet  of  short  grass 
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pleasantly  relieved  by  cluaters  of  roses  and 
sweet-briers,  and  seyeral  small  beds  of  brilliant 
flowers.  A  tall  doable  hedgerow  marks  the  line 
of  the  narrow  road  in  front,  from  which  yon  can 
see,  peeping  among  the  old  trees  and  underwood, 
the  arched  gate-way  of*  the  farm-yard,  and  the 
smaller  arch  of  a  little,  belfry  and  the  pigeons  are 
often  seen  flattering  and  wheeling  m  the  air, 
aboTe  the  dore-cote,  and  the  great  dog,  Drake, 
lying  before  the  steps,  on  snmmer  days,  blink- 
ing and  dozing,  and  snapping  lazily  at  the  flies. 

Stoar  Temple,  the  vicar,  is  the  master  of  this 
dwelling  of  raral  quiet — ^th&t  is  to  say,  he  pays 
the  bills,  but  exercises  little  other  lordship,  lenv- 
ing  the  goyemroent  pretty  nearly  altogether  in 
the  han&  of  his  dear  maiden  sister,  Barbara, 
who  takes  into  council  her  brother,  the  vicar's 
senior  by  four  years,  beloved  of  both,  though 
seen  with  different  eyes. 

This  brother  is  Ro^r  S.  Temple,  and  as  un- 
like as  may  be  to  the  slim  dark  vicar.  I  am  go- 
ing, young  ladies,  to  describe  a  fellow,  by  no 
means  handsome,  who,  nevertheless,  from  some 
celestial  qualities,  has  always  seemed  to  me  al- 
most beautiful  He  violates  all  the  canons  of 
your  heroic  statuary,  as  you  shall  see,  if  you 
read  on  a  little.  But,  on  the  whole,  knowing 
that  in  age,  ways,  and  form,  he  is  likely  to  fall 
under  your  displeasure^  I  would  advise  your 
looking  another  way,  and  passing  by  what  con- 
cerns him.  Happy  am  I  to  be  able  to  write  of 
him  in  the  present  tense  still,  and  yet  to  know 
that  these  tines  will  never  meet  hisL.honest  eye^ 
or  wound  his  innocent  soul,  for  he  reads  no 
books  but  those  half-dozen  samples  of  the  old 
sentimental  novels,  which  his  sbter.  Miss  Bar- 
bara, keeps  in  her  book-case,  and  these  so  much 
at  his  leisure,  that  by  the  time  he  reads  *'  finis*' 
in  the  last,  he  is  ready  with  a  fresh  interest  for 
the  title-page  of  the  first.  He  is  fat,  and  round, 
and  high-shouldered — clumsy,  I  must  allow — 
no  longer  an  athlete,  and  when,  for  instance,  he 
ran  after  his  hat,  on  the  stormy  day  in  October 
last,  suffered  more,  and  was  longer  in  recover- 
ing, than  he  ever  divulged.  His  face  is  the 
kindUest,  though  homeliest,  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  fat  and  expansive  countenance,  somewhat 
brown ;  there  is  not  an  angle  in  it,  anywhere. 
He  has  no  mustache  or  b^rd.  His  lips  and 
chin  are  shorn  and  bluish,  with  a  fat  kind  dim- 
ple here  and  there.  Hs  is  somewhat  bald  too ; 
a  baldness  not  glaring  and  complete,  a  little  soft- 
ened and  downy,  and  those  remnants  of  what 
was  once  crisp  bliick  hair  at  the  sides  and  back 
are  grizzled,  and  now  very  much  dashed  with 
white.  Round  tittle  tight-blue  eyes,  as  innocent 
as  they  were  in  the  cradle,  are  his,  with  next  to 
no  eyebrows  over  them.  At  a  cricket- match, 
thirty  years  ago,  some  of  his  upper  teeth  were 
smashed,  and  time  has,  somewhat  prematurely, 
removed  the  rest,  which,  to  his  kindly  smile, 
gives  an  infantine  character,  though  some  peo- 
ple, when  he  smiles,  fancy  rather  that  he  looks 
like  a  fond  old  nurse,  charmed  with  the  prattle 
or  the  gambols  of  the  children  toddling  about 
her  chair. 

Evoiy  one  likes  Roger  Temple.  He  never  said 
an  ill  word,  because  he  never  harbored  an  un- 
gentle thought  of  mortal.  He  is  no  more  con- 
scious than  his  sister  Barbara,  who  actually  thinks 
him  stiU  yoang,  as  well  as  beautiful,  that  the 
dew  of  his  youSi  has  quite  evaporated,  and  that 


it  is  now  dncwing  toward  evening  with  him.  He 
is  soft-hearted  and  romantic,  and,  but  for  h\i 
shyness  and  certain  panics  that  come  over  him, 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,  married  long  ago. 

As  it  was  nearly  sunset,  and  tea  early.  Miss 
Barbara  was  by  this  time  standing  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  hollow,  now  gtittering  its  last  in  the  golden 
evening  sun,  through  which  ties  the  path  from 
WynderfeL 

*  *  I  don't  see  a  sign  of  them,  do  you,  Bonnie  ?'* 
This  was  an  ancient,  pet  name  of  my  friend 
Roger.  '*  Oh !  he*s  gone,"  she  said,  looking 
round,  **  perhaps  to  meet  them — but  no,  poor 
darting,  he's  so  shy.'* 

So  she  looked  out  again  for  a  time,  and  then 
compared  her  watch  with  the  old  French  clock 
over  the  chimney-piece.  It  was  hardly  time 
yet ;  but  fatigaing  as  it  is,  few  people  can,  es- 
pecially in  the  rural  solitudes,  where  an  arrival 
is  an  event,  and  from  a  window  with  a  distant 
view  of  the  hoped-for  approach,  refrain  from 
watching. 

Miss  Barbara,  whose  fingers  were  tired  holding 
her  golden  glasses  to  her  eyes,  with  a  tittle  sigh, 
put  them  down  and  turned  from  the  pretty  view, 
and  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

It  is  an  instrument  which  has  seen  better 
days,  tike  the  good  lady  who  loves  it.  It  has 
an  old-world  air,  and  its  ivory  notes  have  got  a 
metiow  golden  tint,  and  are  hallowed  with  a  won- 
derfuUy  long  course  of  Mozart  and  Handel,  and 
variations  interminable,  garrulous,  circumlocu- 
tory, and  mazy  enough  to  have  unsettled  its  wits. 
The  little  oval  landscape  over  the  notes  has  lost 
its  youthful  complexion,  and  acquired  an  an- 
tique melancholy  tint ;  the  varnish  has  cracked 
into  all  manner  of  dny  wrinkles,  and  if  you  strike 
a  loud  chord,  and  listen,  you  hear  the  whole  in- 
strument audibly  wheeze  after  the  effort. 

But  to  her  it  is  a  peerless  piano,  beloved  with 
the  sad  yearnings  of  irrevocable  youth ;  on  any 
other  the  old  music  would  lose  its  life  and  charm ; 
forms  gather  round  it  as  she  plays,  and  when 
she  ceases,  remembered  tones  murmur  in  her 
ear.  Maiden  sister  Barbara  had  many  offers, 
and  might  have  been  well  married ;  but  there 
was  one  that  was  not  to  be.  The  same  music- 
stool,  the  same  little  oval  landscape,  the  same 
music,  the  same  instrument,  and  its  reeky  chords 
and  faded  harmonies,  as  her  thin  hand  calls 
them  forth  in  the  summer  evenings,  sound  sad 
and  sweet  in  her  ear,  as  choirs  of  far-off  angels. 

When  she  had  played  for  a  while,  up  got  Miss 
Barbara  again,  and  walked  down  the  haU-door 
steps  and  to  the  little  grass-mound,  about  a 
stone's  throw  to  the  left,  on  which  she  took  her 
stand.  The  big  dog,  Drake,  got  up  and  shook 
his  ears,  and  followed  her  lazily  to  the  point  of 
observation,  whence,  sitting  with  cocked  ears 
and  sniffing  nostrils,  he  made  his  official  survey 
also ;  and  flanked  on  the  other  side  by  the  splen- 
did  old  lime-tree  that  overshadowed  them.  Miss 
Barbara,  with  her  golden  glasses  to  her  eyes, 
looked  out  earnestly  for  her  guests. 

*'  Oh  I  you're  there !"  exclaimed  Roger's  kindly 
voice,  approaching,  and  turning  she  saw  him  with 
bis  smile  drawing  near  at  a  little  trot,  which  sub- 
sided to  a  walk.  '*  I've  been  talking  to  Dolly  in  the 
poultry-yard,"  he  resumed,  as  he  arrived,  a  little 
out  of  breath,  upon  the  eminence,  where  Miss 
Barbara  received  him  with  her  most  attentive 
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look,  for  he  had  plainly  something  to  tell,  and 
Drake  fidgeted  in  his  place  and  looked  on  him 
kindly,  and  licked  his  lipa  withjust  the  least  little 
tip  of  his  tongoe,  and  brushed  the  grass  back  and 
forward  with  his  tail  as  ho  sat,  indicating  his  will- 
ingness to  give  np  his  place  and  kiss  hands,  and 
make  himself  generally  agreeable,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable.  Roger's  countenance  darken- 
ed with  the  sad  and  earnest  expression  which 
it  alxvays  wore  when  business  was  approached, 
and  belaid  his  hand  gently  on  his  sister's  wrist — 
'*  Tve  just  been  looking  at  the  two  turkeys,  Baby 
dear,  and  I  really  think  it  looks  rey  like  pip."  ' 

'*  Beally  ?"  echoed  Miss  Barbara. 

**  I  do^  indeed,  upon  my  word  !*' 

'*  Poor  thing  I"  exclaimed  she ;  and  they  look- 
ed gravely  into  one  another's  eyes. 

Roger  shook  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  little  sigh,  said — 

**It*s  a  nasty  thing,  pip."" 

*<  Awful !"  said  Miss  Barbara. 

"  I  can  find  nothing  wrong  in  their  food ;  I 
really,  Baby,  can't  account  for  it,  and  IVe  told 
Dolly  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  she's  veiy  care- 
ful, yon  know,  and  as  the  food  Is  all  right,  I  hopo 
the  others  mayn't  take  it" 

'*  I  trust  not ;  and  sufficient  to  the  day,  Bon- 
nie dear,"  she  replied,  brightening  up,  for  she 
remembered  her  guests,  and  she  glanced  over  his 
wardrobe  with  approval. 

*'  How  handsome  you  look  this  evening,  Bon- 
nie 1"  exclaimed  his  sister,  looking  at  him  with  a 
proud  smile  of  affection. 

**  Yon  must  not  say  that,  Baby  dear ;  no,  you 
mustn't,  you  make  me  too  conceited ;  no,  Baby, 
you  mustn%"  replied  he,  shaking  his  heiad  and 
smiling  violently. 

'<I  want  yon  to  look  well  to-night,  and  you 
know  why  ?"  she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  nod. 

**  You're  always  quizzing.  Baby ;  there's  noth- 
iag,  I  assure  you,"  laughed  Roger,  rather  sheep- 
ishly ;  "  now,  really,  upon  my  honor  I" 

**  You  want  but  this,  and  you're  perfect,"  and 
she  placed  a  rosebud  in  his  button-hole. 

**  Thank  you.  Baby  dear,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  patting  her  cheek  very  gently,  **  you're  al- 
ways so  pleasant ;"  and  he  kissed  her  cheek  fond- 
ly. "  But,  really,  and  upon  my  honor — well,  you 
won't  believe  me,  you  never  will,  Baby,  you're 
such  a  rogne." 

''By  the  bye,  where's  Charlie?"  inquired 
Miss  Barbara,  suddenly  recollecting. 

'*  Gone  to  fish,  I  think ;  he  took  my  rod  and 
flies ;  but  he  knows  you  expect  friends,  and  he's 
sure  to  be  at  home  in  time." 

*'  Yes,  I'm  sure  he  will,  he  vfouldfiH  disappoint 
ns;  and  I  want  him  and  Rachel  to  se'S  one 
another;  it's  more  than  three  years  since  they 
met  last^"  said  Barbara,  who  was  addicted  .to 
that  romantic  school  of  match-making  which 
makes  no  account  of  prudence,  and  had  this 
evening  two  affairs  on  her  hands— one,  the 
little  project  she  had  just  suggested ;  the  other,  a 
romance  which  she  had  imagined,  in  which  Ag- 
nes Marlyn,  all  unconsciously,  and  honest  Roger 
Temple,  willingly  enough,  figured  as  partners. 

**Sttre  never  a  hall  inch  a  galllard  did  grace  t*' 

It  was  ^hese  romantic  situations  which  quick- 
ened her  «)ospitable  instincts  this  evening,  and 
ber  gentle  soul  yearned  to  see  them  all  happy  to- 
gether. 


'<  Here  they  are,  at'laat  !**  exclaimed  she,  joy- 
fully. *'Rnn  down,  Bonnie,  and  meet  them; 
fly,  darling,  and  I  will  go  in  and  ring  for  tea,  and 
have  eveiy  thing  ready  by  the  time  yon  arrive." 

With  a  throbbing  heart  honest  Roger  Temple, 
at  that  odd  little  jog-trot  which  constituted  his 
mode  of  ''  flying,"  set  forth,  and  not  caring  to 
be  unbecomingly  blown  at  his  arrival,  he  sub- 
sided, as  usual,  into  a  walk,  and  so  smiling  glo- 
riously, he  approached  the  two  young  ladies  who 
were  drawing  near. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHARLIE    MORDANT. 

Their  cheerful  welcome  over^ 

<'My  de^r,"  said  Miss  Barbara  to  Racbd, 
'*  I'm  so  glad  I've  got  you  here ;  it  'was  so  good 
of  yon  and  Miss  Marlyn  to  come !  I  told  yon 
in  my  note  I  had  an  old  friend  to  meet  yon ; 
it  isn't  Bonnie,  of  course  you  understood  ikat. 
It's — 9hall  I  tell  you  ?  Who  do  you  suppose  ? 
It's  Charlie  Mordant:  yes,  indeied,  came  on 
leave  yesterday  morning.  He'd  have  gone  up 
to  pay  his  respects  at  Raby,  but  I  wasn't  quite 
sure  whether  your  papa  would  wish  it.  His 
father — I  think  there  was  some  unpleasantness- 
was  not  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Shadwell's;  and 
then  Sir  Roke  Wycherly  being  his  guardian,  or 
patron,  or  whatever  it  is,  I  fancied  would  not 
be  a  recommendation,  as  I  know  there  had  been 
a  coldness  there  too,  and  I  thought  it  better  we 
should  wait  a  little  and  feel  our  way." 

*<  I  really  don't  know,  I  think,  I'm  snre  papa 
would  have  been  very  happy,  and  I  know  mam- 
ma would.  We  had  such  a  charming  walk 
here,  every  thing  looking  so  beautiful,  and  we 
stopped  for  ever  so  long,  did  not  we,  Agnes,  at 
the  stile?  We  admire  this  pretty  place ;  it  looks 
so  wonderfully,  just  in  these  tints,  and  in  the 
sunset  light !  If  we  had  brought  our  pencils  and 
colors  we  should  certainly  have  stopped  there, 
and  made  sketches." 

**And  spoiled  our  tea,  wicked  creatures! 
But  it  is  pretty,  certainly,  quite  (eotrft^/  from 
some  points  of  view,"  acquiesced  Miss  Barbara. 
**I*m  veiy  glad  Miss  BCarlyn  saw  it  to  so  much 
advantage.  Bonnie  darling,  show  Miss  Marlyn 
the  photographs." 

My  fat  friend  skipped  to  get  the  book,  and 
placed  it  before  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
and  forthwith  the  ladies  began  to  discuas  the 
'*  photos"  with  animation, 

*'  Bonnie  dear,  von  must  find  my  microecopie 
photo^  you  know  the  one  I  mean,"  said  Miss  ^r- 
bara,  eagerly.  *'  Yes,  thanks ;  now,  here  it  is. 
Miss  Marlyn ;  look  at  it.  I'll  give  you  the  mag- 
nifier presently.  Now,«examine  it  closely;  is  it  a 
human  being,  or  is  it  a  building,  or  is  it  the  Ten 
Commandments,  or  is  it  a  cow  ?" 

If  Miss  Marlvn  had  seen  how  conscionsmy  fat 
friend,  Roger,  looked,  she  would  have  had  an 
inkling  of  the  truth,  but  she  was  politely  scruti- 
nizing the  atom. 

•*0h  no!"  cried  Miss  Barbara,  "don't  tarn 
the  back;  you  shall  read  that  afterward:  do 
you  make  out  any  thing?" 

''It  is  so  wonderfully  minute,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, with  a  pretty  frown  of  puzzle. 
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**  Well,  do  you  give  it  np  ?"  cried  Miss  Barba- 
ra, with  a  delighted  little  signal  to  Boddic. 

<'It  looks  a  little  like — is  it? — a  light-hoose, 
with  the  lower  part  dark,  in  deep  shade,  and  the 
upper  lighted  ;  w  it  a  light-house  ?'* 

'  *'  Well,  what  shall  I  say  ?  It  answers  some  of 
the  purposes  of  a  lighthouse ;  Fve  found  it  so, 
at  least ;  it  guides  people  in  uncertainty,  and  it*s 
a  very  fine  object,  /think,  and  it  is  luminous, 
and  looks  bright,  always ;  a  lofty,  symmetrical 
structure." 

**  It  can*t  be  a  statue,  then  ?"  conjectured  Ag- 
nes. 

'<0r  a  water-spout?*'  suggested  Rachel,  who 
was  now  peeping  over  Miss  Marlyn's  shoulder. 

'*  No  I  it  isn*t  a  water-spout ;  it's  nothing  so 
uncertain,  nor  a  statue,  though  it  might  make  a 
very  fine  one,  /  think,"  answered  Miss  Barbara. 

'*  It  would  make  a  statue !  then  It  is  a  block  of 
white  marble,  /  guess,  with  the  lower  part  in 
shade,"  said  Rachel. 

Roger  moved  a  little,  uneasily. 

''Well,  that's  your  guess;  and  what  do  yoti 
say.  Miss  Marlyn  ?  you  must  fix  on  something — 
any  things  just  for  a  guess,"  said  Miss  Barbara. 

"Give  her  the  glass.  Baby  darling,"  mur- 
mured Roger,  who  was  In  a  painful  ptate  of  bash- 
ful excitement,  and  wished  the  ordeal  over. 

"  ril  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is, "  said  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, in  this  sudden  light,  forgetting  her  data, 
*'*  it's  Kemble  as  Hamlet ;  the  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  with  the  skull.  I  fell  in  love 
with  it  I" 

Here  Roger  changed  color  a  little,  and  clear- 
ed his  voice,  as  if  about  to  say  something. 

'  *Not  a  word,  Bonnie,  for  your  life ! "  entreated 
Ills  sister. 

''Well,  that's  your  guess,  an  auspicious  guess," 
said  Miss  Barbara,  who  had  been  rubbing  the  lit- 
tle lens  in  her  handkerchief,  and  now  placed  it 
in  Agnes  Marlyn's  taper  fingers. 

The  young  lady  took  it,  applied  it,  and  beheld 
honest  Roger,  looking  more  than  commonly  fat, 
in  evening  costume,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  and 
smiling  with  all  his  might  full  in  her  face.  An 
incredulous  little  shock  for  a  moment  expressed 
itself  in  Miss  Bfarlyn's  countenance,  and  then 
came  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter. 

**  It's  a  horrid  thing,"  said  poor  Bonnie,  smil- 
ing plaintively.  "  I  know  you  think  it  fright- 
ful." 

''Tell  me,, dear  Miss  Marlyn,  what  amuses 
yon  so  much  ?"  inquired  Miss  Temple,  a  little 
annously. 

''  Thinking  of  our  absurd  guesses — a  light- 
house, a  water-spout,  a^kull  in  Hamlet's  hand — 
how  dreary  and  awful !  and  now  it  turns  out  to 
be  something  so  cheerful  and  happy,"  replied 
Miss  Marlyn;  and  then  added  in  a  sad  tone, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  so  that  Bonnie  only 
could  catch  the  murmured  accents — '*80  very 
cheerful  and  happy,  that  sad  people  wonder  how 
it  can  be  so !  Don't  yon  think,  Mr.  Temple,  that 
people  who  are  always  tolerably  happy,  are  a  sort 
of  blessed  monsters,  who  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  heaven,  above  all  others  ?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed !"  said  honest  Roger,  afiecting  a 
little  sigh. 

^  Then  you  suffer — you — who  seemed  to  me  so 
light-hearted.  Tou,  also,  have  your  secret  griefs, 
like  others?" 

I  am  afraid  that  Miss  Marlyn  was  quizzing 


him.  And  Roger,  who  was  one  of  the  serenest 
and  cheeriest  of  mortals,  was  led  into  a  silent 
previirication,  for  the  good  fellow,  for  a  moment, 
tried  to  look  miserable,  and  sighed  again.  Buc 
what  was  he  to  do  ?  Misery  seemed  to  interest 
Miss  Marlyn,  and  could  he  forfeit  his  chance  ? 

"And  what  are  these  initiala?"  asked  Miss 
Marlyn,  changing  the  subject  suddenly,  and  look- 
ing  on  the  back  of  the  photograph — '*  R.  S.  T. ; 
they  are  yours,  are  they  ?" 

"Yes,  Roffer — Roger  Temple  is  my  name!" 
said  he,  with  an  indescribable  softness. 

'* Roger r  she  repeated  ;  "I  thought  it  was 
Bonaparte  t  I've  certainlv  heard  your  sister  call 
you  Bonaparte,  haven't  I  ?'  said  Miss  Marlyn, 
cruelly,  I  am  afraid. 

"  Oh !  I  think  it  must  have  been  Bonnie,"  said 
honest  Roger,  with  an  ingenuous  blush ;  ''  an  old 
pet—I  mean  nicX:— name  that  she  is  fond  of.  / 
call  her  Baby,  still ;  I  do,  indeed !" 

"  Then  you  were  children  together  ?"  said  the 
young  lady,  much  interested. 

• "  Yes,  indeed ;  |Aaymates  in  the  nursery,"  said 
Roger,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  smile  of  innocent  senti- 
ment, and  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  as  people 
Sometimes  incline  their  heads  in  such  fond  retro- 
spects. 

"  Our  maid,  long  ago,  used  to  call  Bonaparte, 
Bony^  and  I  suppose  it  was  that^  but  I  really  w.os 
quite  sure  I  had  heard  your  sbter  call  you  Bo- 
naparte I" 

"  What  about  mef"  inquired  Miss  Temple. 

''  Only  a  mistake  of  mine.  I've  been  asking 
the  meaning  of  these  initials,  and  now  I  know 
the  'R'  and  the  '  T,'  of  course  ;  but  what  does 
the  *  S '  mean  ?"  asked  Miss  Marlyn,  innocent- 

"  Segrave,**  said  Miss  Baby,  shortly,  and  look- 
ed very  grave. 

Roger  dropped  his  eyes,  and  coughed,  and 
flushed  a  little,  uneasily ;  and  a  momentaiy  si- 
lence overtook  the  party. 

I  only  know  that,  in  the  baptismal  registry, 
*'R.  S."  is  expounded  to  mean  "Roger  Side- 
botham."  The  calling  these  names  to  a  helpless 
infant  was,  in  this  case,  no  wanton  cruelty.  The 
old  original  Roger  Sidebotham  was  a  bachelor, 
a  City  personage,  and  East  India  director,  wfio 
obtruded  himself  as  poor  Bonnie's  godfather,  and 
accompanied  the  proffer  of  his  spiritual  parent- 
age with  some  mysterious  intimations  of  an  in- 
toxicating character. 

But  he  married ;  and  compensated  his  godson 
with  a  cadetship  in  the  Company's  service.  The 
dream  of  a  million  was  gone,  but  the  brand  of 
"  Sidebotham"  clave  to  him  like  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian.  It  galled  him.  He  hated  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  few  bitter  drops  in  that 
pleasant  sillabub  which  filled  his  cup  of  life.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  pretty  name.  But  he  had  brood- 
ed over  it,  and  grown  morbid,  and  had  come  to 
abhor  and  dread  it  as  a  spirit  does  the  cabalistic 
word  that  has  power  to  degrade  and  torture. 

It  was  some  relief  to  him  when  his  sister  Bar- 
bara, in  her  indignation,  insisted  that  he  should 
never  sign  himself  "  Sidebotham"  more,  but  take 
instead  the  name  of  his  admirable  uncle,  Segrave, 
who  had  left  him  a  rent-charge  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year. 

Still  "  Sidebotham"  weighed  upon  him  like  an 
evil  secret,  which,  sooner  or  later,  time  would 
bring  to  light :  and  thus  it  was  he  winced  and 
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colored  under  Bliss  Mariyn's  hannless  bnt  cniel 
question. 

*'  Segrave  is  the  second  name,'*  repeated  Miss 
Barbara,  who  oould  not  endare  to  leave  her  lit- 
tle speech,  even  for  a  momeiit,*in  the  attitude  of 
nn  nntmth:  ''that  is,  at  prettnt;  formerly,  I 
mean  originally,  it  was  different.** 

<«  Oh  !**  said  Miss  Marlyn,  tuming  again  with 
a  gentle  interest  to  Roger  Temple.  '*  And  what, 
then,  does  the  initial  *  S  *  really  mean  ?** 

Miss  'Marlyn's  question,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  was  pressed  with  a  omol  knowledge  of 
facts. 

*' Don't  ask.  Miss  Marlyn— pray  don't  !**  said 
honest  Boger,  very  much  flurried,  and,  dropping 
hil  voice  to  the  tenderest  murmur,  he  continued, 
''  I  mttf/,  if  you  desire  it :  I  can  refuse  yon  noth- 
ing: bnt  you  won't;  I  can't  describe  how  it 
would  pain  me,  I  hate  the  name  so  mnch ;  and 
I  know  the  effect  that  names  have  in  prejudicing 
people.  I've  felt  it  myself ;  I  know  it ;  I  haw 
felt  it  myself ;  and  I  know,  if  you  were  to  hate 
it  as  much  as  I  do,  you  woMMd  always  associate 
fns  with  it :  it  is  such  a  shabby,  odious  name. 
Side—" 

He  was  as  near  as  possible  letting  it  slip  out, 
and  looked  at  her  now  with  his  round,  innocent 
eyes  in  such  woful  terror  that,  in  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts, she  did  laugh  a  tremulous  little  laugh. 

' '  I  don't  understand  yon,  Mr.  Temple.  What 
can  yon  mean  by  that,  and  looking  at  me  with 
such  an  expression.  You  have  rttMy  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  I  rniut  know  what  you  mean — 
fw%'* 

''Ah !  no,  Miss  Marlyn— /»-av,  don't !" 

Just  at  that  moment,  to  his  indescribable  relief, 
an  interruption  occurred,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
tall,  handsome  young  man,  of  a  frank  and  ani- 
mated countenance. 

Miss  Barbara  had  announced  his  step  in  the 
hall,  with  a  sudden  smile,  and — 

"Here  comes  Charlie!"  and,  as  he  entered, 
"  At  h»t  I  Chariie,  at  last  I" 

"I'm  awfully  late,  I'm  aftaid;  but  it  really 
isn't  my  fault  The  boy  yoa  sent  with  me,  Roger, 
brought  me  such  a  round !  We  had  never  ^n 
there  before.  I  really  thought  we  never  should 
have  got  home  again.  I  don't  know  which 
blundered  most.  Nobody  conld  have  told  which 
of  us  was  the  guide." 

The  end  of  his  sentence  he  spoke  a  little  slowly, 
for  his  Qje»  had  wandered  to  Miss  Marlyn,  and 
from  her  to  Rachel ;  and  looking  still  at  her, 
with  eyes  that  lighted  up  suddenly,  he  asked,  in 
a  low  tone— 

"Is  not  that  Rachel  Shadwell?** 

The  yonng  man  was  instantly  at  her  side  as 
she  stood  by  the  piano,  that  wonderful  r^c  of 
Miss  Barbara^  jrouth,  where  she  had  been  turn- 
ing over  a  volume  of  quaint  Arcadian  songs,  full 
of  Daphne  and  Chloe,  and  flight  and  pursuit,  and 
pipes  and  echo,  such  as  were  sung  a  genera- 
tion before  Barbara  Temple,  though,  in  her  old- 
fashioned  childhood,  she  had  learned  to  trill 
them. 

"  rm  80  delighted  :  I  had  not  an  idea  !**  said 
he,  a  swarthy  glow  on  his  handsome  face  answer- 
ing the  brilliant  blush  of  the  girl,  who  was  smil- 
ing  very  merrily,  and,  holding  her  pretty  hand, 
he  continued,  looking  in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes— 

"You  do  look  so— well,  Rachel,  and  you've 
(rrnwn.  so  tall ;— rm  so  glad  you're  here  !'*         I 


"  I  thought  it  would  be  a  sniprise — ^ba,  ha!" 
said  Miss  Barbara,  gleefully,  "  and  to  sosis  one" 
— with  a  very  arch  glance  at  Charlie—"  a  rather 
pleasant  one !  Hum  not  she  grown  very  mnch? 
— she's  just  the  nicest  height  in  the  world — tall- 
er tnan  /,  I'm  quite  certain  I" 

"Oh  no!"  disclaimed  Rachel,  who,  whatever 
she  might  think,  was  obliged  to  disiavow  that 
presumption. 

"  Yon  Aooi,**  said  the  yonng  man,  in  vei7  low 
tones.  "  I  conld  hardly  believe  it;  and  1  think 
just  that  height  is  so  beautiful !" 

"  I  should  be  more  obliged,"  she  said  laugh- 
ing, "  if  Miss  Temple  had  not  just  paid  me  that 
pretty  compliment."  Indeed,  oonid  any  thing 
have  been  prettier  than  the  round  and  slender 
figure  of  the  girl,  as. she  leaned  on  the  old  piano, 
that  had  played  in  its  day  so  much  mnsie  for  the 
yonng  ? 

"How  pretty  they  kwk  together  !**  whispered 
Miss  Barbara  in  the  ear  of  her  brother  Roger. 
'*  But  /  know  two  who  would  make  a  still  pret- 
tier couple — ^in  my  mind,"  she  added,  with  s 
fond  little  laugh  and  a  tiny  tap  on  his  sunbumt 
cheek.  And  honest  Roger,  smiling  with  bash- 
ful delight,  kissed  his  sister's  cheek  steahbi- 
ly,  whispering  in  her  ear,  "Now,  db»'l;  y<m 
mustn't  quiz  me.  Baby.*" 

It  was  in  my  mind  a  deHghtfnl  craze  that 
kept  these  people  young.  I  have  seen  consci- 
entious people  slyly  trying  to  wi-deoeive  otheis 
into  mortification,  and  to  rob  them  logically  of 
t^eir  blessed  mistakes — ^forgetting  what  a  mjt- 
terions  world  it  is,  and  how  mnch  of  onr  enjoy- 
ments depend  upon  illusion.  Let  then  that 
tenderest  love  that  is  a  little  blind  linger  still 
within  the  sacred  walls  of  home ;  and  cheriaii  the 
absurd  but  beautiful  mistakes  that  exercise  the 
kindly  admirations,  and  celestial  afieetioDs,  and 
unconscious  gratitudes  that  make  its  ^efl  re- 
membered in  distance,  and  after  the  ffight  of 
years,  like  an  early  gleam  of  Paradise. 

Good,  active  housewife,  kindly  Barimrs,  of  the 
wheeiy  piano  and  loving  dreams,  what  a  good 
mission  is  thine !  What  would  thy  brothers  be 
without  thee — resenting  every  thing  for  tiem, 
nothing  for  thyself?  Though  Stonr  Tempk 
laughs,  I  think  it  pleases  him  that  the  penon 
who  places  his  slippers  at  the  stndy  fire,  and 
ponrs  out  his  tea,  believes  implicitly  that  be 


ought  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — belii 
always  what  an  unjust  outer  world  it  is,  and 
shakes  her  head,  and  musters  her  powers  <rf 
patience,  when  she  remembers  that  her  h^gb- 
spirited,  gifted,  handsome  brother  Roger  has  re- 
turned ftom  India  without  a  fortune^  or  a  tide, 
or  even  a  colonelcy. 

He  was  a  failure  ;  bnt  was  he  ever  alkywed  to 
feel  or  even  to  peroeive  it  ?  Stonr  Temple,  also, 
with  faculties,  and  reading,  and  energy,  was  here 
a  castaway,  upon  a  desolate  strand,  and  growing 
old ;  but  was  not  the  sunshine  of  the  same  ad- 
miration making  the  air  abont  him  dieerfnl 
and  warm?  Oh!  beautiftil  ballncinatioiis  of 
woman's  aflfectlonB,  utterly  wild  and  unjnsl^  sweet 
as  angel's  consolations,  balm  of  onr  womided 
self-complacency,  still  seeing  a  beauty  and  jonth 
under  the  hollow  mask  of  years,  and  still  pie- 
dieting  good  times  to  come,  after  the  gaHie  is 
quite  lost  and  over,  and  harboring  a  delifi^tfnl 
confidence  in  the  talents  that  are  nowfaerp. 
How  many  a  wounded  wayfarer  by  the  bleak 
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paths  of  life  wonld  break  his  heart  and  die  were 
xt  not  for  thy  misplaced  admiration,  thine  inex- 
tingnishable  enthusiasm  and  cheerful  mercy, 
pouring  in  ever  the  oil  of  an  nnconscioos  flattery, 
and  the  wine  of  hope  1 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GOOD-MIOHT. 

"  I  WAS  going  to  say  I  should  not  hare  known 
you,  Rachel,"  said  Charlie  Mordant ;  *'  but  I 
can't  say  that,  for  I  think  I  should  know  yon  any- 
where  and  almost  at  any  distance— ever  so  far 
away.  But  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  saw 
you,  and  you  hare  grown  so  tall,  and  yet  you 
are  little  Rachel  Shadwell  still— the  same,  yet 
not  the  same,  but  always  the  same  to  me,  and  I 
know  I'm  talking  nonsense ;  but  I  know  what 
I  mean,  though  I  see  yon  are  laughing  at  me.'* 
He  smiled,  and  was  speaking  very  low. 

<'  Was  I  laughing?"  said  the  pretty  girl,  who 
was  leaning  lightly  on  the  ancient  grand  piano. 
'*  I  always  laugh  when  a  senten^  gets  entan- 
gled— ^particularly  a  fine  one.  So  perhaps  I 
did  laogh,  though  I  really  wasn't  conscious." 

"  You  neycr  said— well,  no  matter,"  he  began, 
and  she  saw  him  glance  quickly  round,  and,  be- 
ing satisfied  that  their  )ittle  talk  was  not  over- 
heard, he  resumed,  "and  yon  noTer  said  you 
were  glad  to  see  me.  Very  ill-natured  of  yon, 
I  think,  considering  what  old  friends  we  are, 
and  that  Pve  been  half-way  oyer  the  world  since 
I  saw  yon;  isn't  it?" 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"  It's  yery  odd  what  a  pleasure  you  take — ^I 
don't  mean  yon,  in  particular,  bnt  oa  of  yon — in 
bewildering  and  mocking  us  men.  I  nerer 
know  when  you're  in  earnest.  You're  so  awful- 
ly insincere,  and  take  such  a  delight  in  it.  What 
con  be  the  pleasure  of  it  ?    It  w  so  odd  I" 

"  If  one's  known  to  be  insincere,  one's  incapa^ 
ble  of  deceiying  any  more,  and  nobody  has  any 
right  to  complain,  don't  yoassef"  urged  Rachel, 
ingeniously. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  good  at  arguing,  but  I  know 
this :  I  wish  you'd  honestly  say  you're  glad  to 
see  me,  for  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  yon." 

'*  Yes,  honestly,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon." 

"  Well,  that  wonld  be  yery  pleasant  if  yon  did 
not  laugh  whQe  you  say  it ;  but  no  matter,  I'm 
rery  glad  to  see  you,  I'ye  been  nearly  two  days 
here,  and  I  assure  you  it  has  seemed  like  two 
months,  for  Miss  Temple  wonld  not  allow  me  to 
go  to  Raby  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Shadwell.  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  why,  bnt  yon  know  if  she 
wasn't  a  little  fandfnl  and  peremptory  sometimes, 
she  wonld  be  too  perfect.  She's  the  dearest  old 
woman  in  the  whole  worid,  and  I  forgive  her  all 
she  has  made  me  suffer ;  bnt  she  would  not  allow 
me  to  pay  my  respects,  either,  and  here  Pye  been 
pining,  and  now  comes  this  little  compensation^ 
and  Tm  so  happy !  And  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieyed  yon  ooida  have  grown  so  much ;  yon  are 
quite  a.  tall  giri,  Rachel,  and  so — so  vsry-— bnt 
you  were  always  pretty — loveiy^  I  think,  and  as 
saucy  as  erer." 

Rachel  langhed  again  at  this  plain-spoken 
compliment. 

"rue  grown  so  awfitlly  brown— like  a  gi^, 


almost.  I  suppose  yon  didn't  know  me  when  I 
came  in  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  should  have  known  you  perfectly, 
but  great  arrivals  are  always  proclaimed  before- 
hand, and  Miss  Temple  took  care  to  tell  us  all 
who  was  coming  when  we  heard  you  knocking 
the  hats  and  sticks  about  in  the  hall." 

"  You'll  soon  be  a  young  lady  of  the  world, 
Rachel ;  yon'U  be  coming  out  and  all  thaL  I 
suppose  yon'U  go  to  the  hunt  ball  this  year,  won't 
yon?"  he  asked. 

**  I  don't  suppose  I  shall ;  I  don't  know  really. 
Papa  does  not  like  our  neighbors,  I  think ;  he 
lives  so  entirely  to  himself,  quite  shut  up,  but 
you  know — ^" 

*^  Yes,  I  know.  What  lots  of  people  he  does 
hate,  to  be  sure  I  That  is,  I  mean,  you  know,  J 
don't  think  he  likes  any  of  the  county  people. 
I  remember  yery  well  how  he  used  to  avoid 
them  two  years  ago,  before  I  went  away,  and  I 
know  some  of  them  did  not  Uke  him ;  and  so,  I 
suppose,  he's  as  solitaiy  as  ever.  How  awfully 
slow  you  must  find  it  at  Raby  I" 

''My  aunt  Pleydel  wrote  to  mamma  offering 
to  take  me  out  nei^t  year,  if  she  would  let  me  go 
to  her." 

*'  Oh  yes ;  sAe'«  in  the  centre  of  all  that ;  isn't 
she?" 

**  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  I  don't  think  I  should 
like  it.  I  don't  think  I  could  endure  that  kind 
of  life." 

' '  A  country  miss,  is  that  it  ?  Bnt  vonll  find 
youll  get  into  it  wonderfully ;  yon  all  do  when 
yoti  have  the  opportunity.  I  hear  yon  are  goiog 
to  have  a  visitor  at  Ral^.'* 

"  Oh  yes  I     Sir  Roke  Wycheriy." 

'*He's  my  guardian,  you  know." 

**No,  I  didn't  know." 

**  I  dare  say  he  forgets  it  himself ;  though, 
no,  he  can  hardly  do  that,  for  he  BigoB  the  checks 
twice  a  year  for  my  annuity.  I  shan't  be  of  age, 
yon  know,  till  Pra  fivc-and-twenty,  and  then  I 
succeed  to — nothing  r'  and  Charlea  Mordant 
langhed  as  cheerfully  as  if  '^  nothing  "  meant  ten 
thousand  a  year.  ''When  my  second  horse 
Inroke  his  leg  in  India,  I  assure  you  I  really  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  capital  fellow  over  there, "  and  he  nodded 
very  kindly  toward  Roger,  who  was  talking 
some  veiy  soft  nonsense  to  Miss  Marlyn.  "  I 
met  two  or  three  fellows  that  knew  him  in  India 
^by  Jove,  how  they  did  speak  of  him  !  I  never 
heard  a  fellow  so  praised ;  they  all  hved  him. 
There  was  a  poor  fellow  with  a  young  wife  who 
got  into  a  scrape — ^put  his  name  on  bills  or  some- 
thing for  a  fellow,  and  was  let  in  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  wonld  have  had  to  sell  out  if  Roger 
there  had  not  pulled  him  through — he's  an  aw- 
fully nice  fellow,  though  he's  such  a  guy.  I  wish 
Sir  Roke  was  half  as  nice,  but  they  say  he's  an 
awful  old  scamp." 

"Sir  Roke  Wycheriy!" 

"  Oh  yes ;  there  are  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
him.  'niey  say  he  killed  an  opera  dancer  in  one 
of  his  tempers  at  Paris." 

"  Oh,  come  I  yon  don't  believe  thai  ?" 

"Well,  no,  I  don't,  perhaps.  But,, anyhow, 
it  shows  what  a  devil  a  fellow  must  be  when 
things  of  that  kind  are  seriously  whispered  about 
him.  Do  look  at  Roger — he's  awfully  gone 
about  that  girl — ^very  pretty  she  is — Miss  Mar- 
lyn— isn't  that  her  name?" 
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*'Tes;  Affnes  Marlyn.  1  think  her  perfectly 
loTelj,  and  she  is  sach  a  sweet  girl— charming  !*' 
t»aid  Kacfael. 

*'  So  Roger  seeniB  to  thii\^.  What  a  muff  he 
is  I  The  best  feliow  in  the  world ;  but  he  i«  a 
muff,  and  I  think  I  should  not  like  him  half  so 
well,  by  JoTe,  if  he  tmim't  a  mnflii"  said  Charlie, 
who  was  watching  with  an  amused  interest  the 
progress  of  his  wooing,  in  which  he  smirked  and 
blushed  like  a  school-boy. 

"She  looks  attentire,  doesn't  she?  and  she 
makes  play  with  her  eyes.  Very  fine  eyes  she 
has  got,  by  Jo^e !  He*s  making  an  impression ; 
I  Bwear  to  you  he  is." 

<  <  I*m  glad  you  think  so,  '*  she  langhed.  "  He 
couldn't  do  better,  and  if  Agnes  it  to  marry, 
I  should  be  so  glad  she  was  settled  so  near 
us." 

'^Look  at  him — do  look  at  him  I  He'«  so 
bashful  and  enamored ;  it  is  quite  delightful !" 
said  Mordant.  *' What  fun  that  girPs  having ! 
8he*s  greening  poor  Roger  so  awfully — ^I  mean, 
making  such  a  fool  of  him." 

<*  Oh,  do  yon  think  so  ?"  dissented  RacfaeL 

"  Thikk  /    To  be  ««r«  she  is." 

' '  You  don't  know  her ;  that  is  the  reason  yon 
say  so." 

Charlie  laughed. 

So  that  evening  his  romanee  was  prospering 
with  honest  Roger.  T\k^  jmrpurttan  banen  of 
his  youth  glowed  round  about  him  in  a  lyrian 
halo.  The  seven  ages  of  man  to  him  were  a 
myth.  He  had  stopped  short  at  the  third,  where 
youth  indites  verses  and  sighs  like  a  furnace. 
No  man  was  ever  more  unconscious  of  his  years. 
Like  the  good  monk  in  the  old  legend,  who 
followed  the  song  of  the  celestial  bird,  from  bush 
to  brake,  from*  hillock  u>  running  stream,  over 
bosky  uplands  and  through  rocky  glens — led  on 
by  its  warblings  from  hour  to  hour,  till  the  dfly 
was  past  and  sunset  came,  and,  returning  to  the 
convent  door,  found  that  fifty  years  had  flown, 
and  his  life  was  over — so  our  friend,  beguiled  by 
the  music  of  a  wonderfully  happy  and  loving 
soul,  went  unsuspecting  and  sweetly  cheated  on 
and  on,  %nd  the  flight  of  his  years  seemed  to  him 
but  as  an' hour.  And  old  age,  when  it  overtakes 
htm,  will  lead  him  by  a  flowery  path  to  the 
grave,  still  incredulous. 

And,  now  the  hour  of  leave-taking  had  come, 
gay  and  kindly  voices,  and  kisses  often  ex- 
changed in  the  hall  with  Miss  Barbara,  and  a 
lawful  consignment  of  the  voung  wayfarers  to 
the  time-honored  escort  of  honest  Rc^er  Tem- 
ple, and  of  his  subaltern,  Charlie  Mordant,  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  and  away  went  that  pleasant 
party  on  their  moonlighted  way  to  Raby. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

▲  MBETIMQ  AT  WTMDERFEL. 

Thkbe  Stories  high  in  the  roofless  wall  of 
Wynderfel  is  the  stone-shafted  window  from 
which  hangs,  like  a  beckoning  arm,  a  tendril  of 
ivy.  Over  that  window -stone  a  poor  Lady  Alice, 
ever  so  many  years  ago,  threw  herself,  or  was 
thrown — dreadful,  whichever  way.  It  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  called  the  I^dv's  Window. 
You  can  see  the  quiet  stars  through  the  stone- 
frammg  m  which,  once,  like  a  ghost,  that  un- 


speakable agony  stood  for  a  while,  and  ysnished 
with  a  shriek.  It  is  something  of  a  Cimnor 
Hall  story. 

.  Mark  Shadwelly  the  philosopher,  was  enteiisg 
into  the  spirit  of  his  bivouac  on  the  limestooe 
block,  under  the  walls  of  WynderfeL  He  swal- 
lowed the  thimbleful  of  brandy  that  wss  left  iii 
his  flask,  and  lighted  a  third  cigar;  andadmiid 
the  thin  film  of  silver  that  the  moon  was  throw- 
ing over  the  singular  landscape. 

The  philosopher  was  looking  up  at  the  Ladj's 
Window,  thinking  idly  of  poor  Lady  Ali<».  "A 
defilish  fine  girl,  I  dare  say !"  And  coiijecla> 
ing  what  her  style  might  have  been— dark  or 
blonde,  with  blue  eyes  or  brown—and  thinking 
what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  the  csTa- 
lier  who  used  to  bribe  the  porter,  and  enter  tbe 
court-yard  by  night ;  and  he  lowered  his  eyes  to 
the  empty  arch  in  which  that  ill-starred  kirer 
had  stood  so  long  ago,  and  he  saw  the  figure  of 
a  horseman  standing  in  it  motionlea  and  bhck 
against  the  moonlight. 

Up  rose  Mark  Shadwell,  grasping  the  barrel 
of  his  gun  hard  in  his  hand,  and  called  "  Hallo  i" 
rather  fiercely. 

'*  Ha  !"  cned  the  horseman  ;  and  there  a- 
sued  a  little  silence, 

**  I  say,  who  are  ycuf*  challenged  the  stole. 

"Hoi— Ah!— dear!  Mr.  Shadwell?  SoU 
is  I"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Carmel  Sherlock. 

**  And  what  the  devil  brings  you  h^e?'*  so- 
swered  his  patron. 

'^Returning  from  the  mills, sir.  Allright- 
every  thing,"  answered  Carmel,  in  his  odd,  gen- 
tle way. 

•*  Vfhjf  this  isn't  your  way — unless  voo  mean 
to  ride  over  the  stile — is  it  ?"  replied  Shadwell, 
tartly. 

"  Near— only  near — ^not  quite,  sir ;  bat  I  long- 
ed to  see  Wynderfel.  I  could  not  refrain.  I 
hope  it  is  no  harm.  I  longed  to  see  Wpderftl 
once  more, "  replied'  Cann^l  Sherlock.  **  Should 
you  like  to  ride  home  ?  You'll  find  the  hone 
quite  fresh.     Will  you  take  him  ?" 

**No,  thanks ;  you'd  better  get  home  jonrKl£ 
You're  always  turning  up  in  out-of-the-wat 
places.  By  Jove !  in  the  days  of  Wynderfel 
they'd  have  taken  yon  for  a  warlock,  and  bamt 
you  some  fine  morning.  You  never  do  any 
thing  like  any  one  else.  What  the  devil's  tbe 
good  of  being  so  queer?" 

"Queer  I  am  I,  sir?  Well,  I  dare  say;  hot 
I  only  wanted  to  look  at  the  old  house.  Vft 
been  dreaming  such  odd  dreams  about  the  Lady's 
Window,  and  all  sorts  of  faces,  so  confused.  1 
wished  to  look  at  the  place  again  to  try  and  nn- 
derstand  them,  and  what  it  all  may  mean." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  come  down  in  tbe 
day-light,  or  get  my  bed  down  here,  and  sleep,  if 
yon  like  it  better.  Capital  place  for  dreaming 
dreams  and  seeing  visions ;  but  just  for  to-night, 
I'd  get  home  and  have  some  supper." 

Carmel  Sherlock  had  dismounted  as  Shadwell 
spoke  these  jeering  words,  and  led  his  horse 
across  the  intervening  space. 

"  I  know  Sir  Roke  Wycherly's  face,  sir.  I 
saw  him  once  when  I  was  ^t  Sdney,  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  wish  I  did  not  dream  at  lUl,  or  could 
remember  my  dreams  clearly.  Eis  face  is  al- 
ways there,  and  there  was  something  last  night 
I  saw  about  the  Lady's  Window  up  there,"  be 
pointed  with  his  finger  at  it ;  "  something,  bat 
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I  can't  recollect  it — ^I  canH.     Only  he  was  there,  ' 
and  you,  sir — ^yoo  w«r«,  my  God  I  climbing  with 
a  body  like  a  black  monkey's,  and  your  own 
face." 

<<  Ah  I  thank  yon,"  said  Mark  Shadwell,  with 
a  nod. 

*'  I  hate  them.  It  was  quite  clear  the  whole 
thing  as  I  dreamed  it ;  bat  it  all  went  to  pieces 
as  I  awoke.  Td  give  an  eye  or  a  hand,  sir, 
almost,  could  I  gather  it  up  again,  for  I  know 
it's  true,  whatever  it  was,  and  I  understood  it 
quite— true  and  dreadful,  sir.  My  face  and 
forehead  and  hair  were  all  wet,  and  I  cold  as 
death  when  I  wakened.  It's  worth  knowing,  if 
I  could  hut  remember  it  I" 

His  fingers  were  laid  on  Mark  Shadwell's  arm 
as  he  whispered  this,  and  his  pale  countenance 
and  large  eyes  gazed  into  his  face  with  a  near 
and  frightened  scrutiny,  as  if  imploring  a  hint 
or  a  conjecture. 

"What  the  devil  are  yon  afraid  of?"  asked 
Shadwell,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  oddly  in 
his  own  ears.  "  Dreams,  indeed  I  Pretty  stuff! 
D —  me,  I  often  wonder  yon  don't  set  up  for  a 
fortune-teller,  or  a  prophet,  or  a  new  Evangel- 
ist. Pity  to  put  your  candle  under  a  bushel 
when  yon  might  make  such  a  good  thing  of  it." 

''I  thought,  perhaps,  I  might  recover  it  if  I 
looked  at  this  place ;  but  no,  no,  I  can't  find  the 
clue ;  these  voices  in  the  air,  sir,  if  you  don't  write 
down  what  they  say  while  it's  in  your  ear,  yon 
lose  it.  Yon  may  as  well  follow  the  wind  or 
try  to  paint  the  clouds  of  last  year;  it's  all 
gone.     But  oh,  sir,  I  w%$h  he  Wasn't  coming !" 

**  Yes,  Wyckerlyy  it's  very  alarming,  isn't  it?" 
acquiesced  Shadwell,  with  one  of  his  ironies,  as 
he  watched  the  smoke  which  he  had  just  blown 
from  his  lips  dispersing. 

**  Sir  Roke  Wycherly,  baronet,"  resumed  Sher- 
lock. "  Yes,  it's  bad — it  w-bad ;  there's  some- 
thing had  about  it,  sir,  his  coming  here.  I  fear 
him — I  misdoubt  him,  I  do — Ifear  him,"mur- 
mnred  Carmel  Sherlock,  looking  up  at  Lady 
Alice's  window,  and  through  it  at  die  stars  in 
the  deep  sky ;  "I  can't  win  it  back,  anyway ; 
it  won't  come:  it's  enough  to  make  a  man 
mad." 

•*  Quite  enough.  I  don't  wonder  you're  so 
much  afraid  of  Wycherly  ;  he  m  such  a  formida- 
ble fellow,  with  his  asthma,  and  his  dyspepsia, 
and  his  drops,  and  his  caudle— enough  to  fright- 
en a  giant,  by  Jove  !"  observed  Mr.  Shadwell, 
getting  up.  "You  may  as  well  get  home,  and 
I'll  talk  to  you  by  and  by." 

"  The  horse  ?"  said  Carmel,  Qgain  offering  the 
bridle  to  his  patron. 

"No,  I'll  walk,  I  tell  you— I'dra/A<«r,"he  said ; 
and  Carmel  Sherlock,  throwing  first  a  dreamy 
look  around  him,  and  then  looking  down  in 
thought  upon  the  ground,  led  the  horse  away 
through  the  archway,  and  Shadwell  soon  heard 
the  clink  of  his  hoo&  as  he  trotted  briskly  along 
the  little  l^-road  below  the  old  walls  of  Wynder- 
fel  toward  Kaby  Hall. 

"That  fellow  will  be  stark  mad  some  of  these 
days ;  by  Jove !  he  is  mad  I  He'll  be  up  in  a 
mad-house  so  sure  as  I  stand  here.  I  wonder 
How  long  the  poor  devil  will  last  before  he 
breaks  out  I"  muttered  Shadwell,  in  that  vein  of 
soliloquy  which  was  customary  with  him  when- 
orver  be  had  just  closed  an  interview  with  his 
occcntric  assistant;  and  having  settled  this  point 


with  himself,  as  he  did  at  least  once  every  day, 
he  watched  the  flight  of  a  bat  for  a  while,  and 
had  even  a  thought  of  shooting  it,  only  he  did 
not  wish  the  trouble  of  loading.  Then  he  re- 
flected what  a  cross-grained  world  it  was,  and 
how  he  had  been  twice  interrupted  in  that  most 
unlikely  spot,  by  which  three  persons  seldom 
passed  in  a  week,  and  then  he  began  to  think  of 
Roke  Wycherly. 

"  It's  an  odd  thing,  devilish  odd — that  fellow's 
always  maundering  about  here,  and  dreaming 
and  fancying  some  mischief  is  brewing  ;  and  I 
can't  get  the  same  thing,  by  Jove!  out  of  my 
head  either.  And  hang  me  if  I  can  think  of 
any  mischief  he  can  do  me.  What  can  he  do  to 
injure  me  ?  If  he  were  thinking  of  a  lawsuit, 
it  could  do  him  no  earthly  good  coming  down 
here.  Inquiries  —  evidence  —  stuff!  He's  no 
such  ass  as  to  think  he  could  do  it.  That's  the 
work  of  some  fellow  bred  to  attorney  business. 
Devil  a  thing  can  he  do  to  hurt  me  by  coming 
down  here;  and  yet,  ever  since  I  opened  his 
note,  it  seems  to  me  that  I've  been  as  mad,  by 
Jove !  as  Carmel  Sherlock,  almost.  I  feel  there's 
some  d — d  mischief  gathering,  and  I  can  neither 
shape  nor  prevent  it." 

With  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  Mark  Shad- 
well mounted  the  stile,  intending  to  pursue  the 
lonely  walk  to  Baby.  But  at  the  summit  of 
it  he  paused,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  for  he 
heard  voices  approaching  from  the  other  side  of 
the  smooth  sward  in  front  of  Wynderfel. 

Female  voices  sounded  pleasantly  in  the  dewy 
night  air,  and  there  were  men's  voices  also.  He 
guessed  whose  they  were. 

'  *  Rachel,  is  that  you  ?"  he  called.  There  was 
no  answer.  The  talkers  were  absorbed  in  each 
other  and  themselves,  and  the  merry  voices  and 
laughter  still  approached. 

"  Miss  Agnes  is  there  also,"  he  commented, 
in  an  under-tone.  "  Pretty  Miss  Marlyn  !  what 
are  yc/u  saying,  I  wonder  ?  That's  young  Mor- 
dant, of  course ;  yes,  seeing  them  home.  I 
wonder  they  didn't  drive.  Well,  I'm  not  sorry ; 
it  will  help  to  prevent  me  from  thinking  as  I  go." 

So  down  he  came  from  the  stile,  calling, 
"  Rachel"  again  as  he  went ;  and  soon,  with  an 
answer,  the  party  of  four  came  round  the  distant 
comer  of  the  old  building,  and  Mark  Shadwell 
greeted  them  and  joined  in  the  walk  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  MOONLIT  WALK— AKOTHER  STBP. 

There  was  a  momentary  chill  and  shadow  as 
Mark  Shadwell  joined  the  party.  The  garrulous 
merriment  subsided,  and  a  short  silence  came, 
during  which  nothing  was  heard  but  the  tread 
of  their  feet  on  the  pathway. 

Mark  Shadwell  inquired  for  Miss  Temple — 
asked  Charlie  Mordant  when  he  had  come,  and 
how  long  he  was  to  stay — asked  honest  Roger 
how  the  cob  he  had  bought  at  Raby  did  his 
work. 

And  with  these  questions  and  answers,  the 
conversation  flagged  again,  and  the  party  walked 
on  in  silence. 

"Five  abreast  is  a  little  too  ranch  for  this  path, 
isn't  it  ?"  said  Shadwell.     ' '  You  shall  lead.     Go 
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n,  Temple ;  7011  and  Mordant  take  cars  of  mj 
daughter,  and  I'll  take  charge  of  Miss  Marlyn." 
And,  in  compliance  with  this  order,  his  daagh- 
ter  and  honest  Roger,  with  a  longing,  lingering 
look  and  a  great  sigh,  and  jonng  Mordant  walk- 
ed on,  while  he  and  Miss  Marlyn  fell  a  little 
behind. 

Mark  Shadwell  strode  on  beside  Miss  Marljn. 
He  did  not  speak ;  a  topic  somehow  did  not  turn 
np  at  once.  He  saw  from  the  comers  of  his  eyes 
her  elegant  figure  moTing  beside  him,  with  a  lit- 
tle space  between ;  he  saw  her  features,  too,  dear- 
I7  enough  in  the  moonlight,  and  that*  she  was 
looking  straight  before  her,  rather  downward  as 
she  widked,  and  very  gravely. 

**  Rather  a  damper,  Vm  afraid,  my  appearance 
just  now  ?  Tou  were  talking  very  merrily,  I 
think,  as  you  came  round  the  comer  of  the  old 
house  there,'*  said  Mark  Shadwell,  after  a  little 
silence. 

"Yes— that  is,  I  believe  we  were,'*  said  Miss 
Marlyn. 

<<  And  what  was  all  the  fun  about?"  he  in- 
.quired. 

**  I  really  forget,  sir—**  she  hesitated. 
**Now,  you're  not  to  be  string  me,  do  you 
mind,"  he  urged,  in  a  low  key.  "  I  told  you  be- 
fore that  your  poor  father  and  I  were  very,  very 
dear  friends.  If  you  want  to  vex  me,  of  course  I 
can't  help  it  i  but  unless  you  do^  yon  really  mtutn't 
treat  me  so  very  formally.  I  sometimes  think, 
Miss  Maxlvn,  that  you  are  a  very  haughty  young 
lady." 

"  Haughty  1— really?"  ^replied  she. 
"Tes,  haughty,"  he  repeated. 
'*We  never  know  ourselves,  I  believe;  but 
that  does  surprise  me,  Mr.  Shadwell,"  she  said, 
looking  downward  on  the  path  before  her ;  and 
Shadwell  fancied  he  could,  with  his  side  glance, 
detect  a  trace  of  an  enigmatic  smile. 

"  They  smile  to  themselves,  when  they  think 
we're  not  looking ;  what  are  they  dreaming  of, 
I  wonder,  when  they  do  it  ?  It's  very  becoming," 
he  thought. 

"I  tell  you  what, now— you  know  you're  my 
secretary,  and  we  are  on  confidential  terms,  and 
yon  must  listen  to  me— and  I  do  say,  you  are  as 
haughty  a  little  queen  aa  ever  Swayed  the  so^vtre 
of  empire." 

<' You  don't  think  so,  sir?"  saM  Miss  Agnes 
Marlyn,  very  gravely. 

*' there  I  sir  again  I  Well,  no  matter ;  I  say  I 
do.  I'm  quite  serious*  I'm  a  reader  of  faces 
and  of  character,  and  understand  the  psychology 
of  gesture,  and  motion  also,  and  I  say  that  pride 
is  your  strength,  and — weakness." 

Miss  Marlyn  threw  upon  him  in  the  moonlight 
another  grave  look  of  inquiry,  which  was,  he 
thought,  wonderfully  handsome.  He  looked  at 
her  a  little  more  directly  and  smiled ;  whereupon 
her  brief  gaze  was  averted  again,  her  dark  cloud- 
ed eyes  were  lowered  to  the  path  before  them, 
and  he  could  see  her  long  eyelashes ;  and  he 
looked  a  little  while  in  silence,  and  then  he  said — 
''The  reason — one  reason — why  I  say  you  are 
BO  haughty,  is  this :  that  yon  keep  me  so  at  arm's 
length.  All  very  well,  of  course,  if  I  were  a 
young  jadumapes ;  bat  I'm  not^-I'm  an  old  fel- 
low." 

There  was  no  remark. 

''Old  enough,  at  all  events,  to  have  that 
ilnnghter,"  and   he    nodded    toward  Rachel. 


"And,  bendes,  even  if  I  had  never  -known  or 
cared  for  jrour  poor  father— who,  IVe  told  yua 
very  otflen,  was  my  most  intimate  and  dear  friend 
—I  am,  and  I  feel  it,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  fom 
could  understand  it  too— I  am,  in  virtue  of  your 
position  under  my  roof,  your  guardian.  Fm  not 
jesting;  I'm peribetly serious.  leonslderyonas 
my  ward ;  and  yonli  see,  should  you  ever  need 
it,  there's  no  trouble  I  should  shrink  from,  no  ex- 
ertion I'm  not  ready  to  make  in  your  behaK  I 
know  it's  easy  to  say  all  this,  and  not  very  likely, 
you'll  think  perhaps,  that  my  services  will  ever  be 
needed ;  but,  by  Jove !  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I 
wish  they  were,  that  I  might  prove  it." 

*' You  are  too  good,  Mr.  Shadwell, "  said  die; 
and  the  low  and  very  sweet  notes  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  he  fancied,  touched  him. 

*' Yes,  you'll  see  it;  I  regard  yon  as  a  second 
daughter — ^I  do,  I  assure  you." 
Miss  Marlyn  made  no  answer. 
"  And,  in  some  respects,  yon  could  fill  a  place 
in  my  confidence  which  a  £inghter  can  not,"  be 
sud,  in  a  very  earnest,  but  a  lower  key. 

Miss  Mariyn  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time 
quite  direct,  with  a  wondering  and  almost  startled 
glance. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  No,  of  course — how  should  you  ?"  said  he- 
"  But  there  are  lots  of  things  I  catCt  talk  to  Ra- 
chel about,  even  if  she  had  sense  to  make  it 
worth  the  trouble,  on  account  of  her  mother. 
Why,  you  look  as  if  I  was  going  to  talk  treason 
and  bla^hemy,  whereas  I  was  really  only  goiag 
to  speak  veiy  sober  good  sense." 

And  saying  this,  Mr.  Shadwell  laughed  a  ht- 
tle,  and  paus^  for  a  reply ;  but  BGss  Agnes  of- 
fered no  remark,  and  looked  down  as  before. 

"What  I  mean  is  this — ^you  see  I*m  talkii^ 
quite  firankly  to  yon ;  as  fi'ankly,  in  foct,  as  I  ex- 
pect yon  alwavs  to  speak  to  me — ^I  say,  whsi  I 
mean  is  just  this  :  there  are  subjects  on  which  I 
cant  talk  to  Rachel,  jnst  because  they  involve  a 
discussion  of  her  mother's  prejudices  and  iinreii- 
sonableness— and  she  hss  more  than  one  woman  s 
share  of  both,  /  can  tell  you — ^you'll  understand 
better  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean  by  and  by.  Ton 
see,  I  mean  to  be  outhpoken,  and  hide  nothinfr 
from  my  secretary ;  other  fellows  would  mince 
the  matter,  and  take  a  roundabout  way  of  con- 
veying theirmeaning ;  but  with  you,  I  go  straight 
to  the  point.  She's  delicate,  she's  peevish,  she's 
exacting." 

'*  She's  very  kind  to  me,  sir,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, sadly. 

"  Of  course  she's  kind — of  course  she  is ;  Pd 
like  to  see  any  one  in  my  house  treat  you  other- 
wise than  kindly.  But  I  mean,  and  you'll  Hod 
it,  she's  no  more  good  in  the  house  than  a  pict- 
ure, and  she's  a  sort  of  worry  besides ;  and  she 
can't,  she  never  could,  enter  into  my  feelings. 
I  was  an  ambitions  fellow-^I  had  plans  for  life — 
I  wasn't  duller  than  other  fellows  who  have  got 
to  the  top  of  the  wheel  since— but  she  was  all 
against  it ;  such  a  dra&  a  dead  wdght,  I  never 
could  move — all  for  a  quiet  life,  and,  by  Jove ! 
she  has  got  it — ha,  ha!  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
her,  I'd  have  been  member  for  HaUbrd  twelve 
years  ago ;  but  she  was  in  tiie  way — a  woman 
can  knock  those  things  on  the  head,  yon  know. 
Now,  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  if  yon  marry  a  fello* 
with  any  '  go '  in  him,  and  any  brains,  while  tou 
live,  don't  tether  him  down  by  the  leg  to  a  post 
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at  the  back  of  a  rabbit  wanen,  as  yoa  see  me 
here." 

This  was  a  theme  on  which  Mark  Shadwell 
was  more  eloquent  than  exact  Perhaps  his 
poor  wife,  in  her  ill-reqaited  idolatry,  A(u2  plead- 
ed against  his  early  mannderings  aboot  poblic 
life.  Bat  she  had  not  had  mach  of  her  own  way  in 
other  matters ;  and  I  suspect  that  Mark's  earnest- 
ness, or,  at  least,  his  opportunities,  had  not  been 
qnite  so  innting  or  so  strenuoos  as  he  chose  to 
believe. 

'*  I  don't  think,  however,  Miss  Marlyn,  that 
yon  are  the  kind  oif  person  who  would  want  sym- 
pathy with  a  daring  ambition." 

For  one  moment  Miss  Marlyn  glanced  upon 
him  a  kindling  look — something  wild,  fienr,  ad- 
miring. It  was  like  the  last  face  seen  in  a  dream 
as  a  man  awakens,  gone  qnite  in  a  moment ; 
for  the  young  lady's  look  was  again  downcast, 
almost  sad;  but  that  wild,  glad,  momentary 
look  haunted  him — it  was  inspiring. 

«*  She's  wonderful  r  bethought.  "By  Jove! 
a  glance  like  the  pythoness  I  She's  a  fine  crea- 
ture 1  There's  no  woman  worth  a  fig  that  has 
not  a  vein  of  the  tigress  in  her." 

He  walked  beside  her,  quite  .silent  again  for  a 
little  way,  and  thought  how  handsome  she  look- 
ed. That  look  of  strange  admiration  seemed 
burning  in  the  darkening  sky,^n  the  grass,  on 
the  dark  background  of  distant  foliage — ^wher- 
ever he  gazed. 

^*  I  say  no  one  can  get  on  alon»— it  is  not  meant  j 
one's  own  applause  won't  carry  you  through — one 
must  have  qrmpathy.  I  might  have  been  dif- 
ferently placed  in  the  world  now,  if  I  had  secured 
it,"  said  Mark  Shadwell,  aloud;  **and  I  can't 
tell  you  how  much  obliged  I  am  for — well — 
for  your  consenting  so  good-humoredlv  to  be 
bored  with  my  confidences.  Yon  understand 
now  what  I  mean  ?  I  wish  I  could  requite  your 
kindness  any  way.  Ton  can  hardly  estimate 
the  extent  of  it,  because  you  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  in  a  solitnde  like  this,  without  a 
human  being  to  talk  to  upon  the  very  subjects 
that  most  interest  you — and  I'm  a  fellow  that 
can't  talk  to  reeds  and  purling  streams — ^and 
yon  have  no  idea  how  a  secret  preys  on  one, 
like  that  animal,  by  Jove !  the  Spartan  fellow 
hid  under  his  robe,  and  that  devoured  his  flesh 
while  he  concealed  it" 

Mark  Shadwell  talked  as  if  he  was  immense- 
ly grateful.  He  felt,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  conferring  an  immeasurable  obligation. 
He  was  thinking'  how  flattered  the  young  lady 
must  be  by  this  graceful  condescension  of  his 
confidence.  He  wished  to  please  her.  The 
philosopher  may  have  suspected  some  little  sen- 
timent mingling  in  his  good-will ;  and  if  there 
was,  why  shoald  he  not  amose  himself  a  litde  ? 
Heaven  knew  he  meant  no  harm  I  he  knew  him- 
self too,  he  hoped.  Had  he  not  ondived  his 
follies?  Of  course  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  girl,  as  you  look  at  a  flower  or  a  pict- 
ure. His  statuesque  admiration  Was  veiy  free 
from  danger;  he  was  not  like  the  poor  little 
woman  who  fell  in  love  with  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. 

They  were  now  i^iproaching  the  timber  that 
groups  high  and  dark  about  Raby  Hall. 

''  And  so,"  said  he,  <«  U  is  a  bargain.  In  all 
your  plans,  and  in  all  your  troubksj  whenever 
they  come — and  may  Heaven  avert  them  for 


many  a  day  I — ^I'm  to  bo  your  adviser  and  help- 
er, to  the  extent  of  my  poor  power,'  do  yon  see  ? 
and  you,  in  return,  are  to  listen  to  all  my  wretch- 
ed secrets,  and  give  me  tfow  advice — instinct  is 
better  than  experience,  it  is  always  true — and 
we  are  to  be  true  fnenc^f — ^leal  friends ;  and  I 
shall  keep  no  secrets  from  my  secretary,  and 
she's  to  make  me  henfather-confessor :  so  that's 
agreed  1" 

And  .with  these  words,  drawing  nearer  to  her 
side,  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 

'*  It  is  agreed,  isn't  it  ?"  he  repeated  in  a  low- 
er key  and  more  earnestly. 

She  langhed  a  little,  and  said  "  Yes ;"  and  he 
thought  she  blushed  as  she  laughed.  Yes,  she 
did  blnsh :  he  was  sure  she  blushed  a  little;  and 
she  did  not  draw  away  her  hand,  as  Becky  Sharp 
or  Miss  Jenny  Bell  might  have  done.  There  were 
none  of  their  false  pruderies — no  leaven,  of  the 
shark  in  Miss  Marlyn.    She  was  genuine. 

That  little  blush  was  like  the  sparkle  and  flush 
of  champagne  in  his  veins  and  in  his  brain,  as  he 
went  to  his  study  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XVTH. 

▲  LETTER  CQMOEBNINO   HISS  MABLTN. 

,  Mark  Shadwell  knew  that  Sir  Boke  Wych« 
ofly  had  a  sly  taste  for  satire,  and  he  had  no  fan 
cy  to  figure  more  amusingly  than  he  could  help 
in  the  pleasant  stories  he  was  sure  to  tell  of  his 
visit  to  Baby.  With  therefore  as  much  activi- 
ty  as  a  proud  man  might,  and  with  some  gmm- 
Uing  and  some  sneering,  he  pushed  on  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  this  kinsman,  whom, 
as  we  know,  he  neither  loved  in  his  heart  nor 
^Mired  in  his  talk. 

The  evening  after  his  moonlit  walk,  a  letter 
reached  him  from  Sir  Boke.  It  terminated  sus- 
pense as  to  the  reality  of  his  intentions,  by  fix- 
ing a  day  for  his  arrival. 

He  had  begun  to  think  that  something  had 
happened  to  change  Sir  Boke's  plans.  He  had 
been  better  pleas^  than  his  pride  would  allow 
him  to  confess  to  any  one,  that  there  was  a 
chanoe  of  escaping  this  visit  altogether ;  and  had 
the  letter  been  one  to  tell  him  that  on  a  certain 
day  an  execution  would  be  in  his  house,  it  could 
hardly  have  left,  for  some  minutes  af^  its  pe- 
rusal, a  more  disagreeable  impression. 

*'  That  mad  fellow,  Carmel,  has  made  me  as 
nervous  as  a  sick  old  woman,  with  his  croaking. 
That  comes  of  living  in  a  solitude,  with  no  one 
but  rabbits  and  women  and  madmen  to  talk  to. 
What  the  devil  can  it  signify  whether  Boke 
Wycherly  comes,  or  no  ?  He's  not  a  ghost,  or 
an  evil  spirit,  or  even  a  conjurer ;  a  common- 
place fellow,  with  nothing  in  him  but  money  and 
selfishness.  Well,  he  says  hell  come— ^nd  so  he 
will,  and  he'll  go^nd  there's  an  end." 

And  thus  framing  his  mental  protest  against 
the  auguries  of  Carmel  Sherlock,  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  thrust  Sir  Boke's  letter  into  his 
pocket,  with  contempt  in  his  countenance,  and 
an  odd  misgiving  at  his  heart 

There  was  among  the  letters  on  this  occasion 
a  French  one,  addressed,  in  a  little  round  hand, 
and  with  very  florid  capitals,  to  **  Madame  Shad- 
well," which  Mark  took  Uie  liberty,  without  hes- 
itation, of  opening. 
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It  was  from  the  principal  of  the  French  school, 
and  concerned  Miss  Marlyn.        ^ 

"  My  secretory,  by  Jove !     Let  as  see.** 

And  thus  saying,  with  an  altered  countenance, 
he  drew  near  the  window  and  read. 

He  now  recollected  that  his  wife'n  application 
lo  the  mistress  of  the  boarding-school,  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  young  lady's  qualifications, 
had  been  only  prorisionally  answered  by  a  sort 
of  deputy,  who  nad  spoken  in  the  highest  terms 
of  her.  Mark  scanned  this  supplemental  letter 
with  a  keen  curiosity. 

The  principal  of  the  estoblishment  had  been 
absent  for  some  time,  it  seemed  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  at  Vichy.  She  apologized  for  the 
long  delay,  and  proceeded  to  answer  Madame 
Shfuiweirs  inquiries  one  by  one.  • 

It  struck  him  that  this  letter  was  much  colder, 
and  more  guarded,  than  that  which  had  come 
from  Madame  de  la  Perriere's  representotive. 
With  respect  to  intelligence  and  accomplish- 
ments, indeed,  it  spoke  of  her  much  in  the  same 
strain ;  but  with  regard  to  those  moral  qualities 
about  which  inquiry  had  been  made,  there  was 
a  kind  of  reserve  thiat  rather  piqued  than  alarm- 
ed his  curiosity.  Madame  de  la  Perriere  had 
nothing  to  censure  in  the  morals  of  Mademoiselle 
Agnes  Marlyn,  and,  though  she  was  still  a  very 
young  person,  she  trusted  that  in  her  new  situa- 
tion she  would  be  steady,  and  approve  herself 
worthy  of  confidence.  :<» 

As  to  whether  Mademoiselle  Agnes  Marlyn 
was  likely  to  grow  weary  of  her  present  position 
in  consequence  of  its  solitude,  she  did  not  feel 
herself  competent  to  pronounce.  But  for  a  per- 
son so  young  as  mademoiselle,  she  thought  a  so- 
cluded  place  much  more  desirable  than  one  of 
a  different  stomp,  and  would  certainly  advise 
no  visiting  or  other  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  her 
residence  in  Madame  ShadwelPs  house.  And 
she  thought  that  madame  would  find  that  the  ac 
custemed  quietude  of  her  daily  life  would  con- 
duce to  the  young  lady's  efficiency  in  her  situa- 
tion. 

He  read  these  passages  several  times  over. 
He  could  detect  nothing  positive  in  them.  Their 
tone,  however,  persuaded  him  that  Miss  Agnes 
had  required  a  stiff  rein  while  under  Madame 
de  la  Perriere's  authority. 

*'  But  then  she  says  she  has  nothing  to  censure. 
The  pretty  rogue  has  been  just  wild  enough  to 
cause  uneasiness,  and  there  she  was  pulled  up. 
ril  go  into  the  school-room  and  talk  to  her  a  bit." 

So  resolved  Mr.  Shadwell,  and  entering  that 
room,  found  Miss  Marlyn  alone  at  her  desk. 

The  young  lady  rose  as  he  entered,  and  laid 
down  her  pen. 

*  *  Dear  me  \  what  a  reverential  courtesy !  *'  said 
he,  laughing.     *'  What  has  become  of  Rachel  ?" 

<<  Mrs.  Shadwell  sent  for  her.  Shall  I  call 
her  ?*'  said  the  young  lady,  with  another  little 
reverence,  and  moving  toward  the  door. 

*'  On  no  account,"  he  replied.  '*  I  don*t  re- 
quire to  look  at  that  great  girl  to  be  reminded 
how  old  I  am,  and  I  am  not  so  often  favored 
with  a  tete-a-tile^  that  I  should  wish  to  cut  it 
short  in  a  moment.  Sir  Boke  Wycherly*s  com- 
ing. We  are  quite  sure  of  him  at  last.  Hell 
be  here  on  Monday.  That's  my  first  bit  of 
news ;  and  the  next  is,  I  fear  you  were  rather  a 
wild  little  woman  at  school,  for  I've  got  a  letter 
in  my  pocket  that  tells  all  sorts  of  fibs.  It  comes 


from  Madame  de  la  Perriere.  FH  only  tell  yoa 
it's  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  note  we  bad, 
eight  weeks  ago,  from  Mademoiselle  du  Chaie- 
let.  I'm  telling  you  the  truth,  upon  my  honor ; 
and  I'll  leave  you  till  to-morrow  to  guess  what's 
in  it." 

As  he  spoke  mademoiselle  blushed,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  her  color  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tense, and  then  suddenly  it  waned.  Sie  became 
so  pale  that  Mr.  Shadwell  half  repented  his  joc- 
ular experiment.  He  could  not  tell  whether  she 
was  nervous  only,  or  angry,  or  very  mudi  fright- 
ened. Her  eyes  were  nxed  on  his  with  a  gase 
that  looked  almost  ham^ard. 
^  **  Come,  you  pretty  mtle  scape-grace,  yon  must 
tell  me  honestly  the  entire  histoiy  of  yonr  school 
adventures.  Mind,  I  am  your  confessor — tdl 
the  whole  truth,  and  upon  my  honor  I'll  give  you 
absolution." 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  and  looked  moch  more 
like  herself. 

*'  I  may  have  enemies,  sii^^it  is  possible ;  bat 
my  conduct  has  been  always  irreproachable.  If 
there  be  malice,  I  defy  its  worst.  Madame  de  hi 
Perriere  can  testify  of  my  conduct  if  she  wilL  It 
is  terrible  to  have  to  assert  of  one's  self  those 
things  which  are  taken  for  granted  of  all  ladiea 
I  am  a  child  of  calamity — an  orphan — ^in  soibo 
measure,  always -at  the  mercy  of  my  emjdoyen; 
but  powerless  and  unhappy  as  I  am,  I  have  yet 
some  rights,  and  one  of  them  is  that  of  hearing 
distinctly  whatsoever  may  have  been  uiiced  by  an- 
I  other  to  my  prejndice.  Only  tell  me  what  it  is, 
and  I  pledge  my  life  I  refute  it.  Have  I  not,  sir, 
a  right  to  bear  my  accusation  ?" 

"  Why,  see  where  you're  running  to^  you  little 
madcap !  Who  on  earth  talked  of  accusation? 
I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  sud 
Shadwell. 

<*  You  did,  sir,"  replied  the  young  Iadv,in  a 
clear  and  rather  bitter  tone.  ^  If  yoa  md  not 
use  the  word  accusation,  yon  conv^red  it.  You 
said  that  falsehoods  had  been  written  erf*  me.** 

<'DidI?  ByJovel  I  believe  I  did ;  batyoa 
might  have  gnessed  by  my  manner  that  I  was  doc 
serious." 

**  I  did  not  guess,  sir,"  said  the  Toung  lady. 

"  By  Jove  \  she's  awfully  oflfended,"  thought 
Mark  Shadwell,  who  had  expected  quite  dist- 
ent relations  to  arise  on  this  little  conference. 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  held  the  higher  groand,  and 
he  was  actually  apologizing. 

''Well,  I'll  tell  you  exactly  the  truth,  and 
you'll  see  how  mere  a  nothing  it  really  is,  and 
you  mustn't  be  vexed  with  me,  though  it  was 
very  stupid  jesting  as  I  did.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Madame  de  la  Perriere,  as  I  said,  and  I  fimeied 
it  a  little  cold — that's  all.  I  do  assure  you  Uiera 
is  not  a  single  story  or  complaint  in  the  entire 
rigmarole ;  but  there  is  what  I  said — it^  eoH 
and  for  that  reason  I  shan't  mention  it  to  a  hu- 
man being  but  yourself,  and  I'm  sni^  you'll  not 
be  vexed  with  me  for  telling  ^ou  f " 

There  was  a  little  silence  here. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't — I  knew  it^"  He 
touched  the  back  of  her  slender  hand  as  he 
spoke;  it  was  almost  a  caress. 

"  There  now,  she's  a  reasonable  child.  She's 
not  going  to  be  one  of  my  troubles." 

He  raised  her  hand  and  pressed  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. * '  We  are  good  frienos  again,  aren't  we  ?'' 
he  said  in  a  low  tone. 


A  LOST  NAME. 


"  Ton  are  very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Shadwell,"  she 
said,  after  a  litde  pause;  bat  Tve  jast  been 
thiDking  that  I  bad  better  resijp  my  sitaation 
here,  and  go  elsewhere.  May  I  say  so  to  Mrs. 
Shadwell?** 

** Why, what  on  earth  can  yon  mean?  Go 
away?  By  Jove!  wouldn't  that  measure  be 
rather  sharp  and  short?*' said  Mr.  Shadwell, 
rather  aghast. 

**  I  am  sure  yon  did  not  mean  to  insult  me, 
Mr.  Shadwell,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  your  con- 
fidence in  me  has  been  shaken  by  that  letter  of 
Madame  de  la  Ferriere, **  said  Miss  Marlyn.  * '  I 
know  well  what  pain  it  will  cost  me  to  leave 
Raby ;  but  suffering  is  not  new  to  me.** 

The  young  lady  spoke  with  a  decision  that 
alarmed  Mark  ShadwelL 

**  Toa*d  hardly  use  me  so  ill  as  that,**  remon- 
strated he.  "  If  I  conyeyed  any  thing  like  what 
yon  say,  Fm  yerj  sorry,  and  do  believe  me,  I 
never  intended  it.  You  must  try  me  a  little 
longer.  It  was  very  thoaghtless  of  me  to  men- 
tion the  letter.  I  remember  when  I  used  to  care 
about  what  people  said  ;  I  don't  now.  I've  felt 
nervous  myself  when  I  thought  stories  were  told 
of  me — I  mean  lies,  of  course." 

'*  Every  one  has  enemies — ^very  few  have 
friends,**  said  the  young  lady.  **  I  lost  my  moth- 
er very  young;  when  I  lost  my  father,  I  was 
fourteen  years  old.*'  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  was 
speaking  as  it  were  in  a  melancholy  dream,  and 
you  would  not  have  supposed  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  another  person's  presence.  '  *  Madame 
de  la  Ferriere  found  herself  in  charge  of  an  un- 
friended orphan.  I  have  labored  to  requite  her 
kindness.  I  have  much  more  than  repaid  her. 
It  is  not  her  fault — she  can  not  help  it — ^that  she 
can  attach  herself  to  none  but  people  of  rank  or 
fortune.  I  have  neither ;  of  course  she  speaks 
coldly  of  me." 

But  I  told  you,  that  letter  is  our  little  secret, 
yours  and  mine — not  a  soul  else  shall  ever  hear 
of  it ;  and  I  give  yon  my  honor  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment attached^the  slightest  importance  to  it. 
And  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  named  it  to 
yon." 

Miss  Marlyn  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
eyes  very  grateful  and  humble,  and  said — 

'*  Yon  are  too  good  to  me,  Mr.  ShadwelL*' 

**  Don't  say  that  now ;  make  trial  of  me  first, 
and  then  pronounce  whether  I  wish  to  serve 
jou,**  he  answered  in  a  low  tone,  and  accompa- 
nied his  words  with  that  fierce  and  handsome 
amile  which  showed  his  small  white  teeth.  Then 
he  lefk  the  room,  and  Miss  Marlyn  looked  for  a 
moment  sternly  on  the  oak  door  through  which 
he  had  passed,  listening,  and  quickly  shut  and 
locked  up  the  desk  at  which  she  had  been  writ- 
ing. 

Then  standing  with  her  finger  to  her  lip,  she 
listened  for  a  while,  and,  having  thought  a  little, 
she  hurriedly  re-opened  her  ietk  and  tore  up  the 
letter  she  had  only  an  hour  ago  elaborately  writ- 
ten, and  with  a  match  set  fire  to  the  firagments 
on  the  hob^  and  saw  the  last  spark  out. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  she  always 
professed  in  her  £iby  friends,  this  young  lady's 
ways,  I  think,  were  cautious  and  secret. 


CHAFTER  XIX. 

FIDDLE  AND  THUNDER. 

A  THUNDER-STOBM  that  evening  camo  down  over 
the  distant  forest  of  Hazelden,  orer  the  old  manor 
and  woodlands  of  Wynderfel,  and  down  the  wild 
slopes  and  brakes  of  the  neglected  park  of  Raby. 
It  was  to  the  music  of  the  distant  thunder  that 
Miss  Marlyn,  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
school-room,  read  a  very  short  note  which  had 
come  with  the  other  letters  in  the  Raby  post-bag 
from  the  village. 

Whatever  indecision  she  may  have  experi- 
enced about  her  other  correspondence,  there 
was  none  about  this.  She  glanced  at  the  little 
clock  over  the  mantle-piece ;  she  had  only  time 
to  trace  a  few  hurried  lines  in  reply,  which  ac- 
complished. Miss  Agnes,  with  a  light  and  swift 
tread,  and  carrying  her  little  desk  which  never 
left  her  bedroom  but  in  her  own  company,  put 
on  her  humble  little  dark-grey  cloak  and  black 
hat,  and  glided  along  the  gallery  without  meet- 
ing any  one,  and  down  the  great  staircase.  She 
was  just  entering  the  vestibule  when  a  side-door 
opened,  and  she  was  encountered  by  the  last 
person  in  the  world  whom  she  would  have  liked 
to  meet. 

**  Going  out  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Shadwell,  with 
a  look  of  such  honest  astonishment  as  made  her 
feel  how  necessary  an  explanation  was.  "  Going 
out  I  Have  you  quite  lost  your  little  head? 
What  do  yon  think  of  that  r*  The  question  foi- 
lowed  a  brilliant  fiash  of  lightning.  **And  do 
yon  hear  that  ?"  he  added,  as  the  nearer  thunder 
rolled  over  their  heads. 

*<  Is  it  very  foolish  ?"  she  said,  with  a  depre- 
catory little  laugh.  *'  I  delight  so  in  thunder 
and  lightning;  is  any  thing  so  magnificent?** 

"  That*8  all  very  fine,  but  Farmer  Dobbs  down 
there  had  two  cows  killed  by  lightning  last  year 
— besides,  don't  vou  see  the  rain  ?'* 

He  had  opened  the  hall-door  a  little,  and  some 
heavy  drops  had  already  fallen  upon  the  steps. 

<*  The  rain !     Oh  yes,  indeed  I'*  she  said. 

'* Rather  a  damper,  I  should  say,"  suggested 
he. 

She  laughed  again. 

**  Then  I  suppose  Fm  not  to  go  out — absolute- 
ly?'* 

'*  Certainly  not,**  he  replied,  lifting  his  finger : 
"Fm  very  angry  at  your  having  thought  of 
such  a  folly" — he  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  a  smile — **  but,  naughty  as  you  are,  I 
can't  bear  to  kill  you  quite.  I  won't  allow  you 
U>  kill  yourself;  I  really  can't  make  up  my  mind 
to  lose  my  secretary  so  soon.** 

"Well,**  she  said,  laughing  again,  "I  must 
only  look  from  a  window,  high  and  dry,  with  the 
fate  of  Farmer  Dobbs's  cow  before  my  eyes — Ob, 
how  grand  1" 

She  paused,  as  indeed  he  did,  while  this  new 
peal  ran  over  their  heads,  and  spread  and  re- 
bounded among  the  distant  hills.  ''How  aw- 
ful and  glorious  I"  she  murmured,  when  it  was 
over.  **  Can  we  wonder  at  it«  being  taken  fi>r 
the  voice  of  God  ?" 

**  And  the  moon  for  a  green  cheese,  and  the 
Fope  for  an  oracle,  and  an  electric  crack  for  a 
verse  in  the  Bible.  I  never  wonder  at  any 
absurdity.  None  of  your  heroics  with  me,  you 
little  rogue ;"  and,  with  a  laugh,  he  drew  back 
into  his  room,  and  closed  the  door. 
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A  LOST  NAME. 


On  the  stair  Miss 
changed  countenance.  She  was  terribly  in  ear- 
nest abont  the  short  letter  which  was  to  travel  by 
that  night*s  post.  It  must  go.  She  would  have 
walked  twenty  miles  through  the  thunder-storm 
to  post  it.  She  could  have  walked  down  now,  and 
passed  on  her  way  through  the  other  door  to  the 
town ;  but,  coming  or  going,  she  was  sure  to  be 
observed.  She  must  lay  her  account,  with  Mr. 
ShadwelFs  hearing  of  it.  What  would  he  think  ? 
She  could  hare  easily  confessed  her  folly,  and 
pleaded  her  girlish  Quixotism,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unlucky  rencontre  at  the  hall-door.  Ho 
was  shrewd  and  suspicious,  she  intuitively  felt, 
where  feminine  motive  was  concerned.  Hence- 
forward, were  she  now  to  go^  he  would  watch 
her  with  an  eye  of  scrutiny  and  doubt.  That 
would  never  do. 

She  looked  at  her  little  silver  watch — a  pres- 
ent from  a  prodigal  English  bagman,  an  adorer. 
It  was  still  reliable,  having  hardly  entered  on  its 
second  year.  Time  pressed.  She  dared  not 
nsk  a  servant.  The  antipathy  of  that  race  to 
the  governess  order  was  against  it,  and  she  had 
made  no  confidences  among  them  yet.  The  old 
paneled  oak  clock,  with  hour-glasses  and  scythes, 
and  bald  Father  Time,  with  his  forelock, 
and  the  hours  carved  in  bold  relief,  was  ticking 
Mtolidly  above  her  at  the  stair-head.  Four  min- 
utes faster  than  her  new  silver  watch  was  this 
grim  old  monitor.     It  was  distracting. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  Carmel  Sherlock. 

During  the  months  she  had  been  living  here, 
she  had  hardly  spoken  fifty  words  to  that  queer 
shy  person ;  and  yet  she  trusted  him  thoroughly, 
though,  metaphysicallv,  she  treated  him  as  an 
enigma  not  worth  studying. 

In  another  minute  she  was  at  his  chamber 
door  and  knocked.  There  was  a  quailing  and 
wailing  of  the  precious  Straduarius  going  on 
within,  an  odd  accompaniment  to  the  thunder 
without,  which  prevented  her  first  and  second 
summons  from  being  beard.  At  the  third,  the 
fiddle  suddenly  was  mute,  and  Carmel  Sherlock, 
with  the  instrument  under  his  arm,  stood  pale 
and  amased  in  the  half-open  door-way,  and  gazed 
in  the  face  of  the  handsome  girl  from  under  his 
black  elf-locks. 

Without  ceremony,  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  en- 
tered, and  shut  the  door.  ^ 

'^Oan  you  get  away  down  to  the  town,  and 
nobody  see  you?"  demanded  the  young  lady, 
hurriedly. 

"Ay,  to  the  town?  Pray  sit  down.  Miss 
Marlyn  ;  this  is  a  great  honor,'*  replied  Carmel 
Sherlocjc. 

*' Thanks,  no;  FlI  stand, please.  I've  come 
to  ask  a  great  favor;  and  if  done  hi  all,  it  must 
be  done  quickly.  It's  j ust  what  I  said,  that  you'll 
go  down  to  the  town  for  jne. this  minute';  can 
you,  Mr.  Sherlock?" 

" Surely  —  yes — who's  in? — who ?'*  said  he 
anxiously. 

''No  one;  it's  to  oblige  me — a  ffreat  obliga- 
tion, Mr.  Sherlock ;  you  must  promise  to  men- 
tion it  to  no  one." 

"  Ay  ?  how  ?    What  am  I  to  promise  ?" 

** Secrecy,"  she  answered,  "only  that.  It's 
the  merest  trifle — next  to  nothing — only  to  go 
down  to  the  village.  I  would  do  it  myself— I 
was  going— but  there's  a  diflSculty." 

"Afraid  of   that?"  said   Sherlock,  pointing 


Marlyn  paused  with  a  I  up  with  an  odd  smile,  as  the  bine  glare  of  the 
l^htning,  followed  by  the  reverberations  of  the 
thunder,  startled  her  again. 

**Not  afraid  of  that;  I  was  going,  bm  was 
prevented  by  an  accident.  I  feel,  Mr,  Sherlock, 
that  I  can  trust  yon.  Will  yon  accept  raj  con- 
fidence, and  do  me  that  great  service  at  a  tczt 
trifling  cost  —  the  walk  to  the  Tillage?  I'm 
sorry  it's  raining." 

"  FIl  go,  yes— oh  dear,  yes !" 

"  And  promise,  upon  your  honor,  never  to  say 
what  you  did,  nor  that  yon  went  at  my  Teqnest'; 
do  yon  promise?"  As  she  spoke,  Miss  Mariyn 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  with  a 
haggard  entreaty  into  his  eyes.  The  little  cham- 
ber was  darkened  by  the  storm,  and  the  soccea- 
sive  flashes,  as  they  talked,  illnminated  the  stem 
features  of  the  gxrl,  and,  in  their  livid  h^t^ 
bereft  them  of  their  color. 

**I  do— oh  yes— certainly — ^npon  my  honor. 
I  thank  yon.  Miss  Marlyn,  for  yonr  confidence ;  I 
do,  and  it  is  wise — truth  lies  at  the  botton  of  a 
well.    I'm  very  deep." 

"  Yon  are  to  put  this  in  the  post— that's  all ;" 
and  with  these  words  she  placed  the  letter  in 
his  hand. 

Setting  it  down  upon  the  table,  **  My  God  I" 
he  exclaimed,  staring  at  it  with  a  horror  that 
made  her  begin  to  fear  he  might  know  more 
than  she  had  suspected. 

<'  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?"  said  Miss  Marljrn, 
a  little  fiercely,  and  turning  very  white. 

"  It's  very  odd— we  were  playing  a  farewell ;" 
he  spoke  this  to  his  fiddle,  looking  it  grimJ^  in 
the  face.  "  It  came  very  freely— of  itself,  almott. 
It  wasn't  for  nothing ;  it's  all  a  system  of  echoes 
and  reflections ;  no  power  ever  lost,  ereiy  force 
made  to  exhaust  its  utmost  value.  YonTcall  it 
omens,  I  call  it  economy.  And  the  letter — ipood 
God,  ma'am  t" 

Saying  this,  he  poked  the  Stradnarios  toward 
it,  as  if  he  expected  to  learn  something  of  its 
spirit  through  that  semi-intelligent  medium. 

'^JTiere's  the  letter — ^you've  promised  to  post  it 
— ^you  may^  of  course,  play  me  false — wiu  ycuf 
There's  not  one  minute  to  lose,  if  yon  mean  to 
keep  your  word." 

"Look  there,  at  that  clock,"  said  he,  nod- 
ding toward  the  dial  of  his  Dutch  dock ;  <*it*3 
right  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second.  I  may 
stay  here  six  minutes  longer,  and  yet  be  in  time 
to  post  it — ^but  I'll  never  post  it,  unless  you  first 
answer  me  a  question." 

*'Then,  sir,  you've  deceived  me,  and  I  shall 
take  my  letter  away,"  said  she  loftily,  extending 
her  hand  toward  it.  If  she  expected  to  change 
his  purpose  by  this  appeal,  she  was  mistaken. 
As  a  gigantic  spider  ponnces  on  a  fly,  his  lean 
hand  seized  the  letter. 

Four  letters  become  mtne,*'  he  said,  with  a 
cunning  laugh,  which  gave  place  to  an  exmession 
of  savage  menace,  as  he  added,  *'By^«aoca/ 
it's  mine,  except  on  that  condition." 

Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  was  now  pretty  well  in 
a  comer. 

'*  I'm  not  going  to  put  a  pistol  to  my' head  for 
you,  miss,"  he  said,  wagging  that  head  grimly, 
as  he  searched  her  with  a  suspicious  glance. 

"  What  do  you  fiiaos,  sir  ?"  said  the  lady,  fri^t- 
ened  into  something  like  fiiry.  "  How  RtUe  I 
knew  you !"  and  as  she  spoke  she  stamped  on 
the  floor. 


"What  do  I  mean  ?**  he  repeated.  "I  mean 
that  Rachel — Miss  Rachel  Shadwell — wrote  that 
letter  ;  and,  bj  Heaven !  it's  mine" 

"  Miss  Rachel  Shadwell  did  not  write  a  line  of 
it.  She  does  not  know  of  its  existence.  I  swear 
it!* 

"Who  wrote  it?"  demanded  he.  ^ 

"  /— npon  my  sacred  honor,  // — there,  Pye 
placed  myself  in  yonr  hands ;  you  can't,  in 
generosity — in  common  manhood,  yon  can't  be- 
tray me." 

"  I  won't  betray  you  !  I  believe  what  you  say 
— every  face  is  glorified  by  truth — I  saw  truth 
in  yours  as  you  spolse — ^I  was  half  mad;  no 
wonder." 

Carmel  Sherlock  walked  once  or  twice,  with 
a  kind  of  shudder,  up  and  down  his  little  cham- 
ber, and  threw  open  his  window  and  stood  at  it 
for  two  or  three  seconds. 

"  If  I  thought,"  he  said,  returning  suddenly 
to  the  table  and  eyeing  her  with  a  new  access 
of  suspicion,  "that  she  was  writing  to  that  man 
to  accept  him  for  her  husband — that  is,  without 
her  father's  knowledge  and  consent — I'd  take 
my  own  course." 

"  Young  ladies,  sir,  don't  do  such  things — 
it's  simply  impossible.  You  said,  sir,  yon  believed 
niy  word  of  honor.  It  was  I  who  wrote  the 
letter;  it  concerns  no  member  of  this  family 
but  myself,  and  no  other  knows  of  its  exist- 
ence." 

Carmel  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief;  he  look- 
ed up  and  then  down,  and  stroked  the  back  of 
his  friendly  Straduarius,  and  "Oh  dear!"  said 
he  gently,  with  a  smile.  *'  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn, 
you've  wrung  my  heart.  Only  in  a  dream — 
only  in  a  dream." 

She  looked  uneasily  at  the  clock. 

"  Two  minutes  still,"  said  he,  reading  the  dial. 
**  I  won't  fail  you.  Ill  prove  it — only  not  yet, 
for  /  intend  to  put  myself  in  your  power.  Tu  bo 
to  yon  transparent ;  you  shall  have  my  pure  but 
dreadful  secret.  I'm  sure  you  are  good — beau- 
ty is  the  surface  of  goodness,  and  nature  never 
lies." 

Tenderly  and  reverently  he  replaced  his  be- 
loved fiddle  in  its  berth,  and  whispered  some 
wordd  to  it,  she  fancied,  as  he  did  so. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  as  he  took  his  coat  and 
hat,  "  not  for  this  trifling  service,  and  the  secre- 
cy I  promise,  but  for  all  I  will  yet  do  for  you, 
and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  you  will  share 
with  me  that  lock  of  hair — ^I  heard  yon  tell 
her,  on  Thursday  last,  you  wear  it  in  your 
locket." 

*< Rachel's?  yes;  here.  Take  it  all;  I  can 
get  more." 

He  took  it  to  the  window  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  it  is— oh!  it  w—in  my  hand!"  He 
gazed  on  it  as  it  lay  in  the  hollow  of  his  palm, 
with  an  incredulous  rapture.  "  Lie  there — lie 
there  -^  and  oh !  Miss  Marlyn,  you'll  speak  to 
nie  of  her  sometimes  ?  you'll  tell  me  about  her 
when  we  meet?    Now  I  must  go." 

He  was  gone  as  he  spoke ;  and  Miss  Marlyn 
fonnd  herself  alone  in  this  odd  little  room,  and 
bethought  her  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  any 
one — say,  worst  of  all,  Mr.  Shadwell— were  to 
surprise  her  there.  So,  listening  at  the  door, 
and  hearing  no  step  near,  she  made  her  escape 
to  her  own  room  by  a  difierent  route,  and  there, 
for  the  first  time,  her  agitations  oyer,  with  the 
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volatility  that  belongs  to  all  clever  people,Xroke 
into  laughter,  peal  after  peal,  over  the  ingenuous 
confessions  of  Carmel  Sherlock,  and  the  con- 
quest of  her  unconscious  pupil,  who  shared  with 
his  fiddle  the  mysterious  devotions  of  Mr.  Sher- 
lock. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

SIR    BOKE    AT    BABT. 

Ov  the  night  I  am  now  going  to  speak  about, 
there  was  a  pleasant  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
drawing-room  of  Raby  Hall,  for  a  change  had 
come,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  in  the  weather, 
and  the  evenings  were  cold. 

The  long  suspense  about  the  baronet's  visit 
was  ended.  Sir  Roke  Wycherly  had  arrived 
with  his  servants  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine, 
and  was  now  making  his  toilet  His  host  stood 
before  the  fire  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  await- 
ing his  appearance. 

Mark  Bhadwell's  temper  had  not  been  pleas- 
ant all  that  day.  He  looked  round  on  the  faded 
upholstery  of  the  room  with  a  sulky  acerbity. 
He  was  angry  with  the  furniture,  angrier  witli 
his  guest.  Few  things  could  more  have  galled 
his  pride  than  to  administer  the  hospitalities  of 
Raby  to  his  cousin,  Roke  Wycherly. 

The  door  opened — Sir  Roke  entered.  It  was 
more  than  seven  yoars  since  they  last  met  He 
saw  a  change  in  his  host,  who  saw  probably  a 
greater  one  in  him. 

Sir  Roke  Wycherly  entered  smiling.  He  was 
tall ;  he  was  lean ;  he  had  an  easy  wig  on — a 
wonderful  deception — which,  however,  deceived 
few  people  ;  his  eyes  had  that  peculiar  haggard 
character  which  I  have  seen  in  those  of  some 
profligate  men,  showing  a  great  deal  of  white. 
He  was  a  little  rouged,  and  cautiously  whitened, 
I  think,  and  was  not  there  something  odd — a 
little  line  of  black,  was  it-<-under  his  eyelashes  ? 
altogether,  in  that  long,  and  when  you  saw  it 
near,  shriveled  face,  an  odious  pink  and  white 
effeminacy  prevailed.  His  dress  was-  quite  un- 
exceptionable, with  an  air  of  quiet  fashion.  Far^ 
adoxically,  the  man  of  pleasure  looked  older, 
and  the  man  of  cares  and  discontent  younger, 
than  his  years. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Roke,"  cried  Shad- 
well,  advancing  with  his  best  smile.  "Very 
welcome ;  a  great  many  years,  Roke,  since  you've 
been  here." 

"A  thousand  thanks — don't  remind  me^^a 
thousand  thanks,  dear  Mark.  I've  heard  of 
you  very  often  in  my  wanderings,  though  we 
don't  write  letters;  and  you,  I  dare  say,  have 
heard  of  me." 

"  I  never  hear  of  any  one ;  I  never  see  a  hu- 
man face.  I  take  in  one  newspaper,  and  that's 
all  my  society,  except  the  interesting  inhabit- 
ants of  this  house;  so  I  confess  I  have  not 
heard ;  but  I  see,  Roke,  which  is  much  better, 
and  I'll  not  allow  you  to  take  the  airs  of  an 
invalid." 

Sir  Roke  laughed,  and  bowed  a  little,  and 
shrugged  and  shook -his  head. 

"I've  had  a  shake  or  two,  though,  but  never 
mind ;  and  do  tell  me,  how  is  Amy  ?" 

"  Wretchedly,  always — miserably^  poor  thing ! 
other  poor  fellows'  wives  can  give  them  a  lift  in 
country  quarters  like  these— play  tunes,  or  talk. 
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or  make  tea,  or  play  a  rubber  of  backgammon, 
now  and  then — how  charming,  yoa*U  say — bnt 
those  are  gayeties  for  other  hooses ;  poor  Amy  is 
not  eqnal  to  any  sacb  exertions." 

"Bat  really?  Do  you  mean—**  began  Sir 
Roke  in  a  sympathetic  key. 

"  I  do,  indeed  ;  she*9  a  perfect  martyr  to  ill- 
health;  can't  come  down  this  evening  to  see 
you.*' 

"  How  very  sad !  and  your  daughter?" 

"Oh, Rachel's  as  robust  as  you  please;  shell 
give  ns  our  tea  just  now,  I  hope ;  she  ought  to 
be  here." 

"IVe  seen  her,  and  she's  sweetly  pretty,**  said 
Sir  Roke. 

'*  Oh  !  met  on  the  stairs,"  suggested  Mark. 

"No;  in  town,  at  a  very  old  friend's,  old 
Lady  Mary  Temple's,"  he  replied  archly. 

Shadwell  looked  at  him,  thinking  either  he  or 
Sir  Roke  must  be  mad. 

Sir  Roke  laughed  quietly. 

"  A  carte  de  visite—tL  photo — ^my  dear  Mark ; 
the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  almost; 
you  know  what  a  whimsical  fool  I  am  when  I 
take  a  fancy.  I  followed  a  cameo  I  saw  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  to  Florence — where  they  told  me 
the  fellow  was  who  bought  it — ^I  did,  uoon  my 
honor,  and  finom  that  to  Rome,  and  back  again 
to  Paris,  where  I  got  it  at  last ;  and,  by  Jove ! 
if  that  photograph  had  been  taken  from  the 
cameo,  or  both  from  your  daughter,  my  connn 
Rachd,  they  could  not  have  been  more  like  ;  and 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  yon — the  confession's 
so  ungracious — ^how  much  that  carte  €U  visUe, 
and  my  restless  curiosity,  has  had  to  do  with  my 
visit  to  Raby." 

They  both  laughed.  There  was  a  little  vein 
of  earnest  in  Roke  Wycherly's  jesting ;  there 
was  also,  as  Shadwell  knew,  a  whimsicality  in 
his  fancies,  and  a  pertinacity  in  their  pursuit,  of 
which  he  could  himself  have  cited  instances  as 
eccentric  as  that  of  the  cameo. 

"  I've  reason  to  be  obliged  to  her,  however, 
though  you  mayn't,  for  having  led  yon  to  this  stu- 
pid old  place,  where  there's  next  to  no  shooting 
but  rabbits,  and  almost  no  fishing  at  nil,  and,  in 
fact,  nothing  bnt  air  and  landscape  to  offer." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  I  never  was  much  of 
a  shot,  and  I  always  hated  fishing ;  and  if  you 
had  no  end  of  both,  I'm  in  no  condition  to  try 
either  at  present  What  I  really  do  enjoy  and 
require  is  the  perfect  quiet  yon  seem  to  dislike, 
a  saunter  in  your  park  (he  was  going  to  say  a 
ride,  but  he  hesitated,  not  knowing  the  state  of 
Mark's  stables),  and  the  delightful  bracing  air  of 
these  uplands.  It's  devilish  odd,  Mark,  but  it's 
true,  if  you  get  a  knock  anywhere,"  and  he  touch- 
ed his  waistcoat  with  his  fingers,  "and  begin 
to  grow  a  bit  hippish,  you  get  a  sort  of  liking 
for  the  old  places,  and  for  the  old  faces  too, 
Mark; /find  it  so." 

And  he  smiled  and  shook  his  host's  hands, 
promptly. 

I  don't  think  he  was  quite  lying  when  he  said 
all  this.  There  were  bits  of  truth  jumbled  up  in 
it ;  and  Mark  Shadwell,  who  knew  him  well,  be- 
gan to  think  a  little  better  of  him,  and  to  remem- 
ber raguely  how  characters  are  sometimes  mel- 
lowed by  time :  and  not  a  romance,  but  a  worldly 
castle>in-the.air  associated  with  this  Roke  Wych- 
orly,  very  agreeably  began  to  build  itself  up  in 
crimson  and  gold,  as  the  clonds  do  in  sunset. 


"  Do  jon  remember  that  thing  from  Hor- 

i — Qy*^,  Macenas,  it  begins — that  I  had  to 
repeat  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  half,  for  old 
Beaks?  I  can't  get  farther  now,  bnt  it  means 
that  every  man  quarrels  with  his  own  place  in 
life,  and  envies  his  neighbor'^  lot,*'  said  Sir 
Roke. 

"Suppose  we  exchange,  then?"  said  Mark, 
with  a  pleasantly  that  had  something  of  a  sneer 
in  it. 

"  More  easily  said  than  done,  my  dear  Mark ; 
we  files  don't  get  free  of  our  c6bwebe  so  easily. 
There's  some  truth,  /can  tell  yon,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cant  about  money  and  its  cares ;  there  u 
trouble  about  it.  B^  Jove,  Mark,  I  often  think 
I  have  too  much  of  it !" 

Mark  thought  he  could  help  him  off  with  a  part 
of  his  burden. 

"Ha,  ha!  you're  laughing,  Mark — ^I  know 
yon  are ;  but  it's  true  for  all  that.  When  my 
poor  dear  father  put  me  on  my  allowance,  foar 
hundred  a  year — not  a  shilling  more,  npon  my 
honor — and  I  made  it  do,  I  think  I  enjoyed  things 
as  I  never  did  since,  because  I  paid  for  them, 
and  7^  the  price  too,  I  can  tell  yon.  Now  that 
I  have  every  thing  gratis^  as  it  were,  the  world 
has  lost  its  flavor.  I've  often  thought  how  much 
more  enjoying  a  fellow  would  be  with  a  amaller 
income ;  I  don't  say  Pd  have  nerve  to  nduce 
mine  by  a  guinea,  but  I  do  think  it,  Mark,  just  is 
fellows  who  drink  too  much  envy  those  who 
haven't  got  the  habit,  though  they  can't  give  up 
a  glass  of  their  daily  quantum,  don't  yoa  see?" 

And  having  concluded  his  little  oration,  Sir 
Roke  yawned  gently  behind  his  hand,  and  cksed 
his  eyes  languidly  for  a  moment. 

"  And  I  tell  you  what,"  he  resumed  qntetlr, 
"  any  one  who  has  been  knocking  about  as  msch 
as  I  have  grows  tired  of  it,  d'ye  see,  and  likes 
quiet." 

"  Well,  that's  a  liking  I  can  gratify,  for  dera 
a  soul  you'll  see  here  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other," said  Mark,  with  splenetic  joculsritj. 
"Oh!  this  is  my  daughter,"  he  said,  as  she 
entered  the  room  with  Miss  Marlyn.  "  Rachel, 
this  is  your  cousin,  Roke  Wycherly." 

The  baronet  approached,  smiling,  with  some- 
thing foreign,  a  little  ceremonious,  in  his  man- 
ner, and  took  her  hand  deferentially,  and  told 
her  he  had  been  wishing,  a  long  time,  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  and  asked  her  a  number  of 
trifling  questions,  and  listened  to  her  answers — 
it  seemed  to  her  with  a  degree  of  respect  and 
pleasure  that  was  to  the  young  girl  still  new  and 
very  flattering. 

The  manner  was  indeed  silken,  the  roice  very 
low  and  sweet;  she  felt  that  she  was  treated 
like  a  person  of  consequence,  and  worth  pleasing. 
But  there  was  nothing  very  engaging,  she  wis 
conscious,  in  the  sickly  and  somewhat  bng  oonn- 
tenanoe  that  was  inclined  with  an  unchanging 
smile  over  her. 

The  matter  of  pigments  and  enamel  and  wig 
and  teeth  apart,  she  could  not  quite  discover 
where  lay  the  peculiarity  in  that  countenance, 
which  generated  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  tone- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  anUpathy ;  she  felt  only 
the  genera]  effect,  which  was  contracted  and 
deceitful.  In  those  blue  eyes  was  the  pecoliAr 
light  of  exhaustion,  and  about  them  a  mnltipKci- 
ty  of  small  complex  lines  of  cnnning  and  eradiy 
•—a.  sickly  cheek,  a  wasted  look,  and  a  smile 
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that  was  artificial  and  anpleasant,  and  always 
there. 

It  was  thas  with  a  mixtnre  of  feelings  that 
Kachei  regarded  him.  There  was  also  a  sense 
of  pity.  The  tall  thin  figure  was  narrow-chested, 
and  stooped  a  little,  and  Sir  Roke  coughed  once 
or  twice  a  slight  cough,  which  Mark  Shadwell, 
too,  had  observed. 

'*  She  is  my  cameo,"  murmured  he  to  Mark, 
when  he  again  took  his  stand  beside  him  on  the 
hearth-rug.     *  *  She's  perfectly  charming  I" 

<*  Do  yon  think  so?"  said  her  father,  flattered 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"Oh!  you  mutt  see  it  youradf,'^  he  insisted; 
*•  she's  perfectly  lovely !"  and  his  eyes  rested  on 
her  again,  as  she  sat  talking  to  Miss  Marlyn  at 
the  tea-table.  "And  the  young  lady  beside 
her?" 

<'OhI  that's  Miss  Marlyn;  yon  remember 
poor  Marlyn  of  the  Guards?" 

<*  Henry  Marlyn  ?"  suggested  Sir  Roke,  look- 
ing still  at  her. 

**  Yes,  poor  fellow ! — ^his  daughter." 

"2>air  me !"  exclaimed  Sir  Roke,  with  more 
wonder  than  was  quite  called  for.  **  He*8 — he's 
—sold  out,  didn't  he?" 

"  Sold  out,  yes,  and  dead  some  years — ^poor 
Marlyn  I  My  wife  took  an  interest  in  her,  and 
got  her  here.  She  knew  his  wife,  you  know — 
she  died  some  time  before  him — and  that  poor 
girl  was  working  for  her  bread  in  a  French 
school,  when  Amy  heard  of  her,  and  brought  her 
here.  She's  a  kind  of— I  can't  call  her  govern- 
ess— instructress  and  companion  to  Rachel." 

"  She's  pretty,  but  at  disadvantage  where  she 
sits;  very  few  girls  would  bear  that  contrast." 

"  You're  fatigued,  Miss  Marlyn— you've  been 
taking  one  of  those  horrid  long  walks,"  said 
Shadwell,  approaching  the  toble;  "you  ought 
not  to  allow  her,  Rachel ;  you  see  she's  quite 
pale." 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  suddenly 
blushing,  so  that  her  cheeks  and  neck  and  tem- 
ples were  died  with  the  same*  brilliant  tint, 
which  was  again  succeeded  by  an  unusual  pallor ; 
and  Mark  Shadwell  was  pleased  to  see  how  an 
unexpected  word  from  him  could  agitate  her. 
He  did  not  want  his  Cousin  Roke,  however,  to 
observe  it,  and,  turning  to  rejoin  him,  he  found 
that  he  had  accon^panied  him  to  the  table. 

"Will  yon  introduce  me?"  he  mnrmui-ed  in 
Shadwell's  ear. 

"Sir  Roke  Wycherly,"  said  Shadwell,  pre- 
senting him. 

'*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  of  your 
family.  Miss  Marlyn,  a  great  many  years  ago, 
before  your  time.  It  was  abroad  I  met  them 
last ;  I  had  no  hope  of  meeting  a  daughter  of 
my  old  friend  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And 
so  you're  a  great  pedestrian,  are  you  ?  A  very 
dangerous  accomplishment,"  he  continued, 
transferring  his  address  to  Rachel,  "in  young 
ladies;  yon  are  such  enthusiasts  in  whatever 
yon  take  up ;  you  always  overdo  it — ^you  do,  in- 
deed.    A  little  tea,  please." 

"They  do,  indeed,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Mark,  as  he  stirred  his  lea  beside  him  at  the  fire- 
place. "  You  must  stop  it,  pray  do ;  they  kill 
themselves  that  way  —  I  assure  you  they  do. 
How  very  well  your  daughter  looks  just  in  that 
light ;  Jo  look— quite  lovely,  doesn't  she  ?  Yon 
mu^  positively  stop  it." 


And  so  for  a  time  they  chatted,  till  the  young 
ladies  departed,  and  Sir  Roke,  being  undisguis- 
edly  sleepy,  took  his  departure  also  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  stately  old  bed  in  which  he  was 
about  to  pass  his  first  night,  since  boyish  days, 
at  Raby  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BIB  ROKB  WTCHEHLT  IN  HIS  BEDROOM. 

Sib  Roke  Wtcheblt's  man,  the  grave  and 
gentleman-like  Mr.  Clewson,  had  spent  nearly  two 
hours  in  his  master's  bedroom,  accompanied  by 
Dick  Willock  and  Mrs.  Wyndle,  in  reversing 
and  recasting  the  whole  of  that  provident  house- 
keeper's dispositions  for  the  comfort  of  his  gov*- 
nor,  as  he  called  the  baronet. 

He  moved  about  and  inspected  and  connter- 
manded  and  adjusted  with  a  quiet  but  sublime 
sense  of  responsibility,  which  impressed  the  im- 
aginations of  the  simple  people  of  Raby.  There 
was  no  question  whether  the  thing  was  right  or 
wrong  per  se  or  easy  to  accomplish,  or  next  to 
impossible.  It  was  simply  to  be  done  quite  inev- 
itable, and  to  be  set  about  with  silent  and  reso- 
lute resignation. 

The  dressing-table  was  too  near  the  window. 
The  bed  must  be  got  four  feet  farther  from  the 
fire.  Mr.  Clewson  nad  to  place  beside  it,  among 
other  things,  the  lamp  invented  particularly,  as 
he  informed  Mrs.  Wyndle,  for  his  master,  by 
"  Mnssier  Lumbell,"  of  Paris,  which  there  was 
but  one  other  in  all  the  world  the  same,  and  the 
empress  had  that,  and  by  experiment  he  showed 
them  how  when  it  was  thrown  ever  so  little  out 
of  the  perpendicular  it  extinguished  itself  with 
unerring  precision,  and  there  were  little  tinted 
glass  globes,  rose-colored  when  the  baronet  was 
in  the  dumps,  and  green  when  he  wished  to  read. 
He  had  been  ofibred,  himself,  for^  guineas  by  Mr. 
Bndisman,  of  London,  to  take  a  model  of  it,  but 
he  couldn't  allow  it  for  no  money ;  for  we  were 
put  under  obligation  of  honor  in  writing  to  Mus- 
sier  Lumbell.  So  he  showed  the  lamp  and  all 
its  tricks  with  a  grave  pride  and  condescension, 
and  the  rustics  admired  with  awe  and  cnriositv. 

There  was  a  little  thermometer  which  he 
hung  at  the  farther  side  of  the  bed,  away  from 
the  fire-place,  and  which  it  was  his  duty  to  main- 
tain at  a  given  point,  at  dressing-hours  and  bed- 
time. He  got  Dick  Willock  to  "obleege"  him 
with  a  hammer  and  some  tacks,  and  he  actually 
went  down  upon  his  knees  to  tack  some  neat 
little  strips  of  gutta-percha  to  the  door  next  the 
carpet,  to  protect  the  baronet  from  those  draughts 
and  eddies  which  he  feared  like  the  fanning  of 
the  wings  of  Azrael.  Though  so  great  a  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Clewson  was  not  a  bit  proud.  "  He 
put  his  hands  to  things  quite  ready." 

There  was  a  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
dressing-case,  which  he  had  only  time  to  disclose 
generally.  They  were  dazslcd.^  The  spirit  of 
magnificent  dandyism  had  been  stronger  upon 
the  baronet  when  he  purchased  it  some  twelve 
years  ago.  In  some  respects  he  had  sobered, 
and  illusions  of  that  kind  had  subsided  since 
then.  The  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
had  since,  been  dimmed  and  cooled  in  the  first 
solitudes  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  the  other  box,  very  neat,  but  by  no  means 
gorgeous,  polished  oak,  bound  with  brass  clasps, 
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a  chest,  with  a  thick  brass  ring  at  each  end  for 
handles.  Yes,  evidence  of  the  panic  and  chime- 
ras of  the  dondnvs  cet/rotus.  The  medicine  chest 
which  the  wonderful  Doctor  Yandevelde  of  the 
Branens  of  Nassau,  physician,  magician,  impos- 
tor, who  yet  unquestionably  wrought  sanitary 
miracles,  induced  so  many  of  his  rich  patients  to 
his  advantage,  at  all  events,  to  purchase.  The 
medicines  were  mysteries  from  his  own  labora- 
tory—extracted, compounded,  procurable  in  no 
other  sanctum  or  den  In  all  the  world.  They  saw 
there  more  tinctures  and  drops  than  Lord  OyU- 
by  ever  dreamed  of. 
It  was  only  a  gaze  of  a  few  seconds.    There 
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Sir  Roke  began  to  inspect  his  leatures  in  the 
glass  which  the  man  set  before  him. 

*'  As  tired  as  a  ghost,  by  Heaven !  I  look  as 
if  I  had  pulled  it  all  the  way  myselL  By  Jove, 
this  d— d  place  will  kill  me.^ 

There  was  a  pause,  and  he  mattered — 

''  How  young  he  looks !  I  might  be  his  fiitfaer 
almost — to-night — always  grumbling — the  idoa 
good-for-nothing  fellow  on  earth.  Nerer  thank- 
ed God  for  a  mouthful — no  more  than  /;  and, 
by  Jove !  he  looks  a  dozen  years  younger  than 
he  is ;  good-looking — a  devilish  deal  better  look- 
ing than  I  fancied  he  could  be ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
thinks  himself  an  Adonis.    We'll  see.     I*m  aw- 


were  German  words  on  the  inside  of  the  cover, !  fully  cut  up.  Those  d — d  roads.  I  most  have 
and  the  bottles  were  queerly  shaped,  with  eccen-  something.  You've  got  that  cuni9oa,Cle«nson  ? 
trie  stoppers,  and  might  have  held  the  famous  ;  Well— here — here !  unU  you  ?"  and  he  tapped 
Bottle  Imp,  or  even  Asmodens.  **Dear  me!*'  j  angrily  with  his  finger-tips  on  the  table  be^le 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Wyndle,  who  had  herself  a  house   him.     <'  Yes,  I  do  look  awfully  seedy.     I  doii*s 


keeper's  taste  for  quackery,  and  admired  this  ex- 
quisite chest  accordingly. 

The  baronet's  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
were  displayed  before  the  fire,  and  were  a  little 
shabby — very  shabby,  in  fact,  for  so  great  a  gen- 
tleman. Very  grand  when  new,  no  doubt.  But 
they  had  got  rubbed  and  old ;  and  lessened  with 
a  sense  of  disappointment  and  relief  the  im- 
mense distance  which  Mrs.  Wyndel  had  felt 
widening  between  her  and  the  great  man,  and 
brought  him  down,  in  one  point  at  least,  to  the 
level  of  mortals. 

It  was  past  elercn  o'clock  as  Mark  Shad  well 
wished  good-night  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Roke,  at  the 
threshold  of  his  door.  The  baronet  smiled  and 
waved  his  hand,  and  shutting  his  door,  his  face 
looked  at  once  leaner  and  more  haggard,  and 


think  I  ever  looked  so  seedy  in  my  life.  D — n 
you,  do  you  f "  Just  the  sort  of  thing  to  happen 
me.     Ivili  you  give  it  or  notf" 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  sipped  the 
cordial  a  little,  and  ended  by  swallowing  what 
remained  with  a  gulp.  His  sqnire  stood  by  bis 
elbow  with  the  high-shouldered  foreign  bottk^; 
Sir  Roke  hdd  the  glass  toward  bim  and  had 
some  more. 

'•Take  it  aaoay—will  you  ?"  said  he,  still  lean- 
ing  back.  '*  Yes,  I  feel  a  little  more  natuniily 
now;"  and  he  stooped  forward  and  again  in- 
spected himself  in  the  mirror.  **And  /ooi:— «ee 
— yes,  one  would  say,  now,  there^s  a  little  blood 
left  in  me." 

And  he  held  up  his  head  and  almost  simppr- 
ed,  he  thought  his  pink  cheeks  so  beoomiair; 


he  yawned  dismally ;  and  his  dreary  eyes  looked   and  this  and  the  glow  consequent  on  his  *'  nip,' 


restless  and  fierce  as  he  turned  them  from  place 
to  place  in  his  chamber,  and  asked  Clewson  if 
the  water  was  there  and  every  thing  right,  and 
screamed  a(  him,  with  a  curse,  to  know  '*  where 
the  d — 1  he  had  hid  away  those  drops,  and  why 
on  earth  they  were  not  on  the  table,"  and  told 
him, with  an  oath,  he  was  not  "worth  his  bread 
and  butter." 

Sir  Roke  had  nerves  and  a  liver,  and  had  been 
twice  or  thrice,  in  a  gouty  panic,  to  Vichy.  His 
charlatan  at  the  Brunens  had  given  him  a  habit 
of  swallowing  these  drops  and  other  physics. 
But  although  in  this,  as  in  his  fastidious  appre- 
ciation of  feminine  beauty,  he  resembled  Lord 
Ogleby^  he  bore  no  other  resemblance  to  that 
high-bred  tjpe  of  invalided  English  chivalry. 

He  ** cussed  and  swore  hawfle,  he  did,"  Mr. 
Clewson  said,  and  he  well  knew  that  fact  before 
he  entered  his  service.  But  such  missiles  break 
no  bones.  AH  things  were  taken  into  account 
in  Mr.  Clewson's  salary,  which  would  have  made 
many  a  hard-working  vicar,  to  say  nothing  of 
curates,  open  his  eyes. 

So  now  Mr.  Clewson,  with  a  countenance  as 
meek  and  reverential  as  if  a  bishop  had  just  bless- 
ed him,  pointed  cmX  with  a  bow  the  identical 
drops  which  Sir  Roke  had  overlooked,  close  to 
his  own  hand. 

"  And  please,  Sir  Roke,  your  dressing-room 
is  ready, "  said  the  man,  with  the  same  reveren- 
tial inclination  indicating  the  door. 

"  A'b,"  snarled  Sir  Roke ;  "  no,  just  get  me  to 
bed,  will  you  ?  I*m  tired  to  death  by  my  d — d 
journey  in  that  rnmble-tumbl^  machine.  I'll 
go  back  in  my  own.*' 


as  Clewson  called  it,  made  him  feel  wonderlnlly 
comfortable  for  a  few  minutes. 

•*  You  look  a  little  tirod  also^  Clewson ,-  tber 
gave  you  your  supper,  I  hope  ?" 

He  was  so  busy  about  the  rooms,  be  had  not 
had  time  yet. 

*'  That's  very  bad  management,  Clewson;  yon 
did  not  get  your  dinner,  either — those  little 
commissions  for  me.  You  ought  to  be  sharper, 
Cle^VBon  —  old  traveler,  you  know.  Just  gel 
me  to  bed — we'll  not  be  very  long — ^will  you? 
and  then  just  wait  in  the  room  there,  till'  yoa 
see  I'm  asleep:  and* then  for  goodness  sake,  do 
be  off  and  get  something.  The  merciful  man, 
yon  know,  takes  care  of  his  servant,  theScriptare 
says, "  said  he,  looking  up  at  the  cornice  in  a  peev- 
ish reverie. 

Sir  Roke  did  not  know  very  much  about  the 
Scripture,  no  more  did  hb  man,  and  so  the  quo- 
tation  passed  muster.  And  as  the  impulse  of 
the  cura^oa  subsided.  Sir  Roke's  benevolence 
abated,  and  before  he  got  into  bed,  Fm  sony  to 
say,  he  was  snarling  and  swearing,  and  oerer 
winded  to  Clewson's  supper  again. 

Old  Wyndle  was  a  good-natured  woman,  but 
I  think  no  stimulus  short  of  cariosity  would  hare 
kept  her  up  and  awake  in  her  room  to  gire  Mr. 
Clewson  his  supper,  which  was  keeping  hot  before 
the  fire. 

She  could  see  that  IVIr.  Clewson,  great  a  gen- 
tleman as  he  was,  was  something  of  a  slave,  and 
stood  in  awe  of  that  bleak,  savage,  selfish  temper ;_ 
that  he  was  afraid  of  Sir  Ruke,  who  yet  seemed 
*'such  a  nice  gentleman,"  "and  spoke  to  her 
( in  the  gallery  so  friendly ;"  and  as  the  cluck 
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chimed  half  past  tweWe,  and  at  laat  strnck  one, 
and  she  greir  nncomfortably  sleepy,  she  wonder- 
ed how  great  folk  could  be  so  hai^  on  their  serv- 
ants; '*  and  that  poor  gentleman,  Mr.  Clewson, 
looking  jnst  like  he  was  going  to  faint  with  han- 
f»er — nothing  else — and  he  not  daring  to  swal- 
low a  scrap  o'  cold  meat,  afraid  he  should  smell 
it.  Smell  it,  indeed  1  How  cotUd  he  smell  a 
sanVich  ?  Lnd  'a  mercy,  sich  noses  I  And 
he,  poor  gentleman !  down  on  his  knees,  to  make 
erery  thing  ready,  and  himself  not  able  to  stand  I 
There's  usage  for  servants.  And  I  remember 
the  poor  old  master — how  he'd  look  a'ter  his 
horse,  when  he'd  come  in,  himself,  many  a  time 
I  mind  it.  That  was  for  a  horae — and  here's 
now  for  a  man.  Who'd  a  thought,  wi'  his  pret- 
ty blue  eyes,  he'd  ever  'a  bin  so  hard,  an'  a  good- 
natured  little  fellow  be  was  ?" 

When  Mr.  Clewson  did  come  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  with  his  tap  at  the  door,  '*  Billie 
Winkie,  the  dustman,"  had  been  with  her,  as 
she  was  wont  to  say  to  the  children  long  ago, 
when  yawning  and  nodding  set  in,  and  he 
thought  the  old  woman  looked,  at  least,  ten  years 
older,  and  he,  she  thought,  "  fairly  worn  off  his 
feet"  But  supper  is  the  great  restorative — sleep, 
we  know, is  "great  Nature's  second  course" — 
the  first  being  what  we  have  mentioned;  and 
Mr.  Clewson,  for  whom  and  his  gossip  she  had 
waited  for  so  long,  was  now  quite  a  new  man, 
and,  though  grave  and  sedate,  was  yet  energetic 
and  wide-awake  for  the  ten  minutes  that  fol- 
lowed, over  his  tea,  which,  late  as  it  was,  he  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  beverage. 

There  was  nothing  cynical^no  sort  of  animus 
in  Mr.  Clewson's  little  sketch  of  his  master — 
neither  was  there  flattery.  If  it  was  not  a  pre- 
possessing picture,  it  was  not  Mr.  Clewson's 
fault. 

"  Well,  he's  none  o'  that  left— no— he  ain't  soft 
nor  good-natured,  mam,  ain't  Sir  Boke ;  but  the 
situation's  good,  mam,  very  good ;  if  it  wasn't, 
no  man  would  keep  it.  He  allows  a  good  deal 
o*  liberty  in  off  times — so  you  gets  through  your 
work  punctually  he  doesn't  care  if  the  old  boy 
had  yon.  He  pays  liberal,  and  he  passes  on  a 
deal  o'  things — *ansom  things — to  the  person  as 
fills  my  situation.  It  is  a  huncommon  good  situa- 
tion, but  it  requires  a  very  superior  person  to  fill 
it ;  he  would  not  keep  no  one  helse,  and  no  sich 
person  would  keep  the  place  if  the  homoluments 
was  less  than  what  they  are.  Wildf  Well,  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,  quite ;  he's  very 
reg'lar,  mam,  and  he  has  his  pleasures^  I  do  sup- 
pose,  like  other  gentlemen — morty  I  dessay.  His 
*ealth?  It  was  bad  two  years  ago,  but  I  don't 
think  there's  very  much  amiss  with  him  now,  if 
he  would  give  over  them  drops  and  physics. 
He  can  go  through  a  deal  of  amusement  and 
pleasuring  when  ho  likes,  he  can.  Them's  to 
himself,  of  course." 

''Between  him  and  his  Maker,  poor  man!" 
interpolated  Mrs.  Wyndle. 

"  Quite  so,  mam  ;  and  I  don't  know  nothink 
o'  the  matter,"  said  Clewson,  with  a  quiet  deci- 
sion, which  seemed  to  shut  that  subject  up. 

''  You've  heard  him,  now  and  again,  I  dessay, 
talk  o'  the  old  place  and  people  ?"  suggested 
Mrs.  Wyndle. 

"Which  o'  the  old  places  do  yon  mean  in 
particlar,  mam?"  inquired  Mr.  Clewson,  who 
recollected  several  haunts,  both  in  Paris  and 


'  London,  which  had  disappeared  from  time  to 
'  time. 

"I  mean  here — Baby — ^Wynderfel — ^and  the 
I  old  family,  and  old  friends — simple  folk,  like 
;  myself — he  used  to  like  old  Dolly  Wyndle,  pretty, 
little,  soft  fellow  ho  was ;  running  to  my  door 
I  every  band's  turn,  for  a  bit  o'  cord,  or  a  handful 
o'  saltpetre — ^you  wouldn't  suppose  how  they 
I  used  to  burn  it — or  an  apple.  I  want  this,  Wyn- 
dle ;  and,  Wyndle,  give  me  that ;  and  so  'twould 
be;  wi'  his  pretty  blue  eyes — and  I  often  won- 
dered if  he  talked  of  old  Wyndle  ever  ?"  and  she 
paused. 

"  Well,  as  for  places,  mam,  he  never  likes  no 
place  for  long ;  and  I  don't  think  he  cares  for 
no  one — ^not  that  cup  o'  tea,"  replied  Clewson, 
not  satirically,  but  gravely,  as  stating  a  meta- 
physical fact. 

And  with  this  and  some  more  gossip,  Mr. 
Clewson  took  his  leave.  And  as  ho  might  easily 
miss  his  wav,  old  Dolly  Wyndle  conducted  him 
to  his  door  by  the  back  stairs  and  gallery ;  and 
he  paused  and  listened  at  the  door,  and  opened 
it  as  softly  as  a  thief  might ;  and  whispered  his 
adieu,  and  on  tiptoe  entered  his  room,  and  shut 
the  door  slowly  and  soundlessly,  as  if  his  lif? 
depended  on  Sir  Boke's  sleep,  although  the 
dressing-room  interposed  between  his  bed  and 
his  master's. 


CHAPTEB  XXII. 
carmel's  walk  to  wynderfel. 

Sir  Boke  came  down  to  breakfast  in  high 
spirits. 

There  was  always  a  place  for  Carmel  Sher- 
lock,  who  seldom  contributed,  except  when  a 
chance  question  invoked  him,  to  the  conversa- 
tion. Unnoticed  he  came  and  departed,  like 
that  domestic  apparition  in  the  red  coat,  who 
harmlessly  haunted  the  meals  of  the  Crerman 
forester's  family  in  the  story. 

Sir  Boke  looked  at  him  ;  perha]>s  he  expect- 
ed an  introduction,  the  party  was  so  very  small. 
But  Carmel  Sherlock  was  apparently  seen  by 
none  of  the  people  there,  except  when  Miss 
Marlyn,  with  ever  so  faint  a  smile  and  a  nod, 
from  time  to  time  handed  him,  or  received,  his 
tea-cup. 

Shadwell  had  again  to  apologize  for  his  wife's 
absence.  Miss  Marlyn  was  as  silent,  nearly^  as 
Carmel,  except  when  in  an  under- tone,  she  spoke 
a  word  or  two  to  Bachcl.  But  Sir  Boke  chatted 
very  gayly,  and  had  no  end  of  stories  and  anec- 
dotes to  tell,  which  were  quite  new,  at  all  events, 
to  Bachel,  who— her  shyness  vanishing — listened 
and  laughed,  and  questioned,  and  thonght  Sir 
Boke's  conversation  wonderfully  charming. 

Mark  Shadwell,  sometimes  inactive  during 
this  discourse,  was  yet  pleased.  A  very  odd  idea 
had  got  into  his  head.  He  knew  how  unstable 
Boke  Wycherly  was,  but  also  how  violent  and 
imperious  his  fancies  were.  He  was  drawing 
toward  that  age  at  which  men  are  ruled  by  sense 
rather  than  imagination — when  they  prefer  the 
essential  to  the  conventional — and,  with  an  in- 
stinctive acquiescence  in  the  conditions  of  con- 
tracting life,  determine  to  live  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  respect  that  is  decent  fur  fame  and  ens- 
torn,  and  with  the  roost  rigorous  attention  to 
self.    This  is  the  age  at  which  a  man,  defining 
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with  terrible  precUion  wliat  he  wants,  dupenses 
with  all  the  frivoloas^  and  even  the  respectable 
incompatibilities — ^notbecaase  his  object  is  dear- 
er, but  bis  sacrifice  is  less.  The  Talae  of  this  one 
residual  idea  is  dominant,  because  all  the  rest 
hare  been  tried  and  fonnd  wantinff.  It  is  the 
age  at  which  roiUs  project  the  domestic  serenities, 
and  marry  milkmaids,  and  fancy  that  thatched 
Himplicity  and  ancient  faith,  and  plump  inno- 
cence, with  rosy  cheeks  and  a  white  skin,  are 
worth  finally  trying.  He  has  had  all  that  this 
fashionable,  pharasaical,  rascally  world  can  give 
him.  His  iron  safes  are  full  of  the  counters 
which  are  its  circulating  medium.  He  has  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  are  not  convertible 
at  the  great  Bank  of  Happiness,  and  he  is  re- 
solved this  time  to  try  his  own  way.  Though 
all  the  Rules,  aghast,  throw  up  their  hands  and 
eves,  and  the  enraged  Prejudices  protest  till  they 
choke,  he  will  have  one  chance  for  the  nannmm 
bomun  he  has  always  missed.  He  will  set  about 
it,  with  a  cynical  enthusiasm,  in  earnest,  before 
the  appointed  hour  comes,  and  he  must  yawn 
and  simper  his  last,  and  leave  the  lights  and 
fiddles  forever,  and  go  down  and  let  the  under- 
takers get  on  his  last  mufflers  in  the  cloak-room, 
and  the  pale  waiter  at  the  door  cry,  **Lord 
Newgate's  hearse  stops  the  way  1*' 

For  so  great  a  philosopher,  Mark  ShadweU 
was,  I  am  afraid,  unduly  vain,  and  even  con- 
ceited. He  thought  himself  more  of  a  genius 
tlian  he  was.  Had  he  measured  his  powers  more 
accurately,  he  might  have  perceived  that  his 
obscurity  was  not  quite  so  purely  an  tmhcky  phe- 
nomenon. Had  he  known  how  many  men,  all 
round  him,  with  twice  his  intellect,  and  ten  times 
his  knowledge,  were  working,  without  a  single 
brilliant  chance  or  a  hope  of  distinction,  for  daily 
bread,  with  a  manly  resignation,  he  might  have 
been  a  more  contented  and  a  less  useless  man  ; 
but  his  own  mental  superiority  was  an  axiom  of 
his  system.  Success  was  his  birthright,  and  that 
lie  had  it  not  was  due  to  the  perversity  of  a 
monstrous  destiny. 

Sir  Roke  Wycherly  was  no  genius  either :  in 
some  respects,  a  shallower  man  than  ShadweU ; 
in  others — ^rather,  perhaps,  from  temperament 
than  intellect — decidedly  the  stronger.  His  host, 
however,  no  doubt,  well  knew  how  to  measure 
his  early  companion's  strength  and  weakness, 
and  his  character  was  bare  before  him. 

He  knew  that  Sir  Roke's  fancies  were  absorb- 
ing and  violent ;  but  he  also  knew  that  he  was 
cautious  and  secret.  These  qualities  were,  at 
times,  opposed,  and  here  was  a  situation  in  which 
their  action  seemed  directly  so ;  yet  he  could  not 
quite  conceal  the  interest  and  admiration  that 
were  growing  upon  him. 

Fortune  owed  Mark  ShadweU  a  great  com- 
pensation. Were  the  tables  about,  at  last,  to 
turn,  and  was  this  visit,  the  prospect  of  which 
had  filled  him  with  perturbation,  to  open  a  way 
to  a  strange  but  simple  reparation  ? 

*«  What's  become  of  Carmel  Sherlock  ?"  asked 
Mark  ShadweU  of  any  one  who  might  choose  to 
answer. 

"  I  did  not  see  him  go  j  but  he  was  here,"  an- 
swered  Agnes  Marlyn. 

"  Oh !  I  know  j  though  it  might  have  been 
yesterday  for  any  thing  he  said ;  but  he  can't 
have  been  here  ten  minutes :  he  must  have  gone 
nore  than  half  an  hour." 


"  He  sat  over  there  ?"  inquired  Sir  Roke,  in- 
dicating his  empty  chair.  **  I  was  going  to  ask 
who  he  was.  Fine  eyes,  hasn't  he  ? — ^rather  re- 
markable head  ?" 

**  He's  a  genius  of  a  particDlar  kind,  if  yon 
Uke  them,"  said  ShadweU. 

**  No,  Mark,  I  hate'  em  aU.  I  suppose  they're 
good  for  geniusing,  but  they're  fit  for  nothiiig 
else.    Does  he  paint  pictures,  or  what?" 

''Upon  my  Ufe,  I  don't  know.  He  does  a 
little  at  every  thing — ^he  geniuses,  as  yon  say ; 
but  what  I  keep  him  here  for  is  to  keep  my  ac- 
counts, and,  though  he's  a  genius,  he  does  it  verv 
well" 

<'  He's  going  to  put  me  in  a  poem,  or  a  picture, 
or  something,"  said  the  baronet.  "  I  never  was 
so  scrutinized  in  my  life — prietfy,  I  mean — for  I 
don't  think  he  knew  that  I  perceived  it.  But 
he  has  got  a  great  pair  of  lamps  for  eyes.  They 
don't  do  for  peeping ;  it's  always  a  stare  or  a 
glare,  by  Jove!" 

'<  So,  child,"  said  Mark  ShadweU,  half  an  hour 
)ater,  stopping  his  daughter,  who  was  mnDing 
down  stairs  in  her  walking  things,  and  smiling 
with  a  kind  of  approbation  on  her,  '*  our  gnert 
amuses  you  !  I  don't  wonder ;  very  agreeable, 
isn't  he  ?  He  always  was  very  good  company ; 
and,  I  can  tell  you,  he  thinks  you —  Well,  I  wcm'i 
tell  you  all  he  thinks  of  you ;  bnt  he  has  heco 
quite  opening  my  eyes  on  ibe  sabject  of  your  per- 
fections and —  Where  are  you  going  7  I  told  him 
you'ck  show  him  the  old  bridge  of  Baby.  Cso 
you  tell  me  where  Sir  Roke  is?"  he  added, ad- 
dressing Mr.  Clewson,  whom  he  saw  crossiBg 
toward  the  back  stairs. 

''  Sir  Roke  is  writing  his  letters  in  his  rooa, 
sir." 

**  Oh  I  weU,  after  luncheon,  then,"  said  be, 
tapping  her  cheek  with  his  finger-tip,  and  soil- 
ing.    ^' You  are  looking  extreme^  weU." 

So  away  she  went  for  her  walk  with  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, who  awaited  her  on  the  steps ;  and,  as  she 
went,  she  was  pleased  and  wondering,  for  her 
father  had  never  taken  so  much  notice  oihsr 
in  her  life  before. 

Cartel  Sherlock  was  not  among  his  accomits 
when  his  patron  sought  him  that  moraing.  He 
had  gone  away  fasting,  having  swaUowed  only  a 
little  tea.  A  soUtary  walk  over  wild  and  syhaa 
slopes,  and  through  many  a  forest  hoUow,  of 
ivied  rock  and  ash  and  thorn,  with  his  hrood- 
leafed  wide-awake  hat  on,  and  his  rugged  walk- 
ing-stick swinging  in  his  hand — you'd  have 
thought  he  was  walking  with  an  object.  Bnt 
that  straight  line  of  march  and  rapid  stride  had 
none.  It  carried  him  to  the  deeper  solitudes  of 
Hazelden.  Beginning  Uke  a  monntain  gnlley  in 
the  woodlands,  it  wound  and  deepened  under 
crag  and  shadow  until  it  became  stem,  precipi- 
tous, and  dark  as  that  glen  in  which  the  Ul-star- 
red  inarksman  of  the  Harts  cast  his  enchanted 
buUets.  Utterly  solitaxy  and  solemn — the  haunt 
of  the  wild  oat,  the  owl,  and  the  fox — it  simii- 
lates,  even  at  noondayf  the  silence  and  gloom  oi 
night.  With  a  little  plashing  of  unseen  water 
far  below,  with  rocks,  sometimes  broken,  some- 
times rising,  sheer  as  the  walls  of  Rhenish  coo- 
ties, their  fronts  stained  with  lichens  or  clasped 
in  ivy,  and  their  long  chinks  and  crannies,  green 
with  moss  and  tufted  with  hanging  pellatory ; — 
their  steps  and  chasms  are  gripp^  with  the 
roots  of  straggUng  trees,  and-theur  Iwetling  sun- 
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mils  overtopped  with  mighty  boughs  and  densest 
foliage. 

Here,  at  last,  he  paused,  in  another  world,  as 
it  were,  and  awoke  from  the  dream  of  life,  such 
as  it  had  been. 

There  was  the  hush  of fadedleaves high  above 
him,  and  the  indistinct  plash  and  moan  of  wa- 
ters far  below.  Seated  on  a  step  of  rock,  in  a 
high  nook  of  this  great  cathedrid,  he  began  his 
wild  self-examination  and  confession  and  adorar 
tion. 

'*A11  the  earth  doth  acknowledge  Thee,  the 
Father  everlasting!  However^  whatever,  wher- 
ever,!  roust,  o,nd  do!  Abandoned  to  genera]  laws, 
or  marvelously  seen  by  Thee,  and  all  my  hairs 
n  ambcred !  The  spirit  sounding — motion — life ! 
Were  I  to  drop  from  this  height,  'twere  only  into 
the  lap  of  Nature,  to  beat  my  brains  out  down 
by  the  brook  there — there — in  a  moment,  if  I 
chose** — ^he  was  looking  down — "  I  shonld  be 
alive  again,  deluded  in  the  next ;  and  here,  and 
now,  I  still  may  see  her,  and  hear  her — there — 
and  forsNrer  my  anguish  would  follow  me.  Ra- 
chel! Rachel!*'  He  called  her  up  and  down 
the  ravine,  as  if  he  thought  a  spirit  would  answer, 
with  his  hands  clasped.  Some  large  bird  flew 
from  below  into  deeper  shadow  down  the  glen. 
"Away — away! — fly — fly  away,  whatever  you 
are!  Every  thing  flees  from  me!  Rachel! 
Rachel!  She's  gone — she's  gone/  Rachel, 
yon*U  never  hear  me  I  I  come  in  and  out,  and 
to  and  fro,  like  a  shadow — ^no  one  turns,  no  one 
cares — and  I,  who  have  watched  her  from  her 
childhood  like  a  spirit,  am  to  her — fiothing,  and 
never  could  be — never,  never  could  be! — and 
now  the  thing  I  knew  and  feared  so  far  off  has 
come  up  suddenly,  and  I  have  seen  Death  face 
to  face !  No  one  ever  dreamed  it,  nor  ever  will, 
except  Miss  Agnes.  And  so  it  Ib  here — sud- 
denly, but  foreseen.  The  coming  calaiAity  re- 
peats itself  in  thoughts  and  signs,  dreams  and 
other  ways.  My  soul  went  out  to  meet  it.  I 
met  it,  and  saw  it  on  its  journey  far  off  a  thou- 
sand times.  She  is  glad,  and  my  benefactor  is 
happy — and  It — I  can*t  complain.  I  can  blame 
no  one — not  even  myself  I  It  was  to  be,  like 
death,  and  no  one  could  help  it  !'* 

And  thus  on  and  on,  with  a  monotony  that 
was  yet  various,  like  the  solemn  sounds  of  the 
solitude  that  surrounded  him,  Carmel  Sherlock 
talked  down  through  the  sheer  darkness  to  the 
rocks  and  trees,  as  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Countenance  had  once  done,  long  before  him, 
in  another  forest. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE   BARORBT  WBITEB  TO  DBAS  ADDERLET. 

Sm  RoKB  was  in  his  room,  writing  to  Pepys 
Adderley,  Esq.,  a  young  fellow  of  forty  and  up- 
ward, who  had  tried  a  little  of  many  things  and 
places,  and  broken  down  everywhere.  An  Eton 
roan— always  in  a  good  set— full  of  the  idle  en- 
ergy of  adventure  and  pleasure.  He  had  seen 
the  last  guinea  of  his  little  patrimony  flfteen 
years  ago.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  Levant. 
He  visited  Australia,  and  wrote  home  flourishing 
accounts  of  his  growing  fortunes  to  his  old 
niother,  from  whom  he  requested  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey a  few  months  later.    He  has  been  seen  at 


California.  He  has  written  three  sketch-books 
I  of  travel;  the  longest  is  in  two  "sparse"  vol- 
umes, as  his  publisher  terms  them,  and  he  still 
owes  something  to  his  printer.  I  don't  know 
I  that  Adderlcy's  pedigree  would  bear  sifting ;  but 
he  has  always  been  among  men  of  rank  and 
fortune.  He  likes  good  entries  and  good  wines, 
'  and  other  people  give  them  to  him,  tiiough  he's 
not  pretty,  not  witty,  and  not  good-natured ; 
but  being  a  used-up  man  of  fashion,  with  gay 
spirits,  whose  pride  would  stand  a  good  deal 
of  rough  handling,  with  seasoned  modesty  and 
obliging  morals,  who  thoroughly  knew  the  town, 
and  the  world,  he  suited  Sir  Roke  precisely,  and 
had  been,  under  the  rose,  his  comptroller,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  and  what  you  please,  ever  since 
his  little  visit  to  the  baronet  had  commenced  at 
his  pretty  house  at  Richmond,  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

To  this  gentleman,  whom  he  had  dispatched 
to  Scarbrook  to  await  his  arrival  and  adminis- 
ter for  him  in  the  interim,  he  was  now  writing 
thus: 

"  Mt  Dear  Addeelet,  —  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  admit  than  I  the  immense  value  of 
your. time  ;  and  therefore  I  merely  hint  that,  if 
yon  could  waste  a  very  .few  minutes  in  improving 
your  valuable  letters,  thev  might  be  applied  with 
advantage  in  forming  the  words  of  your  sen- 
tenoes,  which  at  present  are  only  indiaUed,  and 
in  thus  saving  me  an  infinity  of  fruitless  trouble. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  if,  instead  of  thinking 
ajierf  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  think  be/ore 
you  write,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
those  frequent  erasures  and  interlineations  which 
farther  complicate  the  problem  of  speculating 
upon  your  moaning.  I  write  at  present  to  beg 
yon  won't- go  to  races  or  any  other  d — d  thing, 
just  for  a  week.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  at 
Scarbrook ;  and  pray  don't  leave,  as  I  may  write 
by  any  post,  and  arrive  the  train  after.  Write 
to  this  place  up  to  Saturday.  I  shall  go  to 
town  on  Sunday,  and  remain  there  till  Tuesday, 
or  perhaps  Wednesday ;  you  may  expect  me  on 
either  day.  It  is  just  possible  a  friend  may  pre- 
cede me.  Suppose  we  call  her  Mrs.  —  (any 
name  yon  please,  only  tell  me  what),  and  you 
receive  her  as  your  married — any  reUtion  you 
please — a  mere  lark  as  you  say — ^but  the  rustics 
must  not  be  offended.  Have  you  any  objection  ? 
We  shan't  remain  many  days  at  Scarbrook, 
and  yon  shall  never  see  that  dull  spot  of  earth 
again.  She  must  be  received  with  respect^ 
observe,  being,  I  assure  yon,  a  lady.  Her  maid 
will  accompany  her.  Let  me  have  a  line, 
legibky  by  return  of  post.  Let  my  people  make 
every  thing,  in  a  small  way,  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  I  don't  understand  the  object  of  what 
you  call  *  roughing  it.'  Ever,  dear  Adderley, 
yours  sincerely,  R.  W." 

Sir  Roke  came  down  and  talked  with  Amy 
Shadwell,  whom  he  found  at  last  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  pretty  Amy  of  long  ago,  with  the 
large  hazti  eyes — those  eyes  would  always  be 
pretty — and  the  slender  figure,  and  white  delicate 
hands,  and  her  pretty  even  teeth,  and  the  early 
pleasant  smile ;  but  how  very  delicate  she  looks ! 
there  can  be  no  mistake  here — poor  little  smiling 
thing!  She'll  not  be  a  trouble  very  long  to 
Mark! 
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Mark,  her  first  and  only  Iotc,  whom  she  still 
loves,  and  thinks  the  handsomest  and  the  cleyer- 
cst  man  on  earth,  whose  looks  she  watches  bj 
stealth,  for  whom  she  hazards  Httle  hesitating 
smiles  on  the  chance,  just  the  ckanctf  of  willing 
him  back,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the  illusions  of 
bj-gone  days,  and  luring  him  into  one  answering 
smile.  Poor  little  smiling  thing,  with  always  the 
same  load  at  her  heart ! 

I  wonder  whether  any  woman,  except  a  rery 
coarse  one,  cyer  met  a  man  who  had  admired 
and  pursued  her  once,  and  not  beheld  her  since, 
for  an  interval  say  of  ten  years,  without  a  secret 
shrinking  and  a  pang ;  she  would  rather  remain 
unseen,  leaving  the  eariy  image  in  its  place  un- 
broken. 

Sir  Roke  Wycherly  advanced  and  took  her 
hand  with  a  smile  that  admitted  no  shock  and 
no  decay.  He  sat  beside  her  at  the  sofa  with  an 
air  so  tender  and  respectful  as  testified  that  the 
romantic  gallantry  of  chivalric  days  was  not 
over. 

They  talked  a  great  deal  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  of  old  times,  of  course,  and  he  said  some  pret- 
ty things,  at  which  she  laughed,  but  was  pleased, 
and  repeated  them  after  to  old  Wyndle  and  pret- 
ty Rachel,  and  laughed  more.  She  knew  it  was 
flattery,  but  spoken  by  the  man  who  once  felt  it, 
there  still  was  the  ring  of  sincerity  in  it. 

She  talked  to  him  of  course  a  great  deal  about 
her  demi-god  Mark,  and  he  listened,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  respectfully ;  and  he  thought  within  him- 
self what  an  odd  arrangment  of  nature  it  was  that 
women  do  go  on  liking  particular  follows.  It  an- 
swers some  end,  he  supposed ;  but  it  did  seem  to 
him  a  mystery,  woishiping  fellows  like  Mark 
there,  who  has  not  cared  a  pin  about  her  for  ten 
years  or  more. 

*'  What  a  pretty  creature  she  was,  sweetly  pret- 
ty ! "  Sir  Boke  thought ;  <*  very  gentle,  and  rath- 
er agreeable.  She  seemed  to  me  positively 
clever  when  she  was  young.  What  fire  and  point 
a  brilliant  eye  lends  to  a  bon-mot  I  How  their 
good  looks  tint  and  lighten  up  their  conversation  I 
Mark  will  be  looking  out  for  a  wife — he'll  try  for 
money  this  time— 1*11  back  him  to  get  a  woman 
with  money.  Wonderful  fellow  he  is ;  his  hair 
— ^what  a  mystery  the  hair  tV* — Sir  Roke  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  whiskers  ;  we  know 
that  the  upper  tresses  grew,  hair  by  hair,  in  the 
studio  of  the  great  M.  Ficardin  of  Paris,  and  had 
ceased  to  cost  the  baronet  any  anxiety — "  a  won- 
derfully preserved  fellow,  as  good-looking  almost 
as  ever  he  was,  and  the  estates  and  a  very  good 
name,  the  Shadwells ;  it*s  time  he  should  make 
a  push  somehow — great  advantage  to  my  pretty 
little  friend  Rachel,  pretty  little  girl,  the  Miranda 
of  this  solitude — I  wonder  where  they  are."  He 
was  by  this  time  in  his  room,  and  rang  his  bell 
for  Clewson.  ' '  Find  out  where  the  young  ladies 
are,  will  you  ?  and  if  they  have  gone  out  for  a 
walk,  in  what  direction,  and  get  the  people  to 
show  you,  so  that  you  can  point  it  out  to  mc,  will 
you?"  ' 

In  the  interim  Sir  Roke  made  an  inspection 
before  the  mirror,  and  some  little  repairs  and  em- 
bellishments, and  then  walked  out,  as  unexcep- 
tionably  got  up  as  he  would  have  done  in  May- 
fair.  ^ 

"  Tve  no  fancy  for  killing  birds,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  or  deer,  or  fish,  or  myself,  bv  Jove !  a  lit- 
tle delicacy  in  boyhood  saves  one  from  all  that, 


and  I  never  could  contract,  thank  Heaven,  a  taste 
I  for  the  drudgeiy  and  butchery  of  what  they  call 
,  their  sports,  fiddling  with  worms  and  handling; 
fish,  or  killing  a  great  deer  as  big  as  a  cow,  or 
,  breaking  my  neck  in  pursuit  of  a  stinking  fox  \ 
.  I*m  not  ashamed  to  say  I'm  a  bit  of  a  cockney, 
and  don*t  care  to  kill  my  own  meat,  and  like  r4» 
be  clean ;  and  I  look  on  the  countiy  as  a  veir  de- 
cided bore,  a  place  where  we  get  our  flour  and 
beef  from,  and  go  when  we're  sick  ;  but  I^m  al- 
together of  Captain  Morrises  way  of  tbinkini; 
about  the  grove  of  chimneys  and  the  sweet  sbadr 
sideofPJlMaU." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

VNDEB  LADT  ALICE'S  WnmOW. 

M188  Marltv'8  dress  is  veiy  non-like^  made 
high  op,  with  broad  plates,  quite  simply.  She 
makes  them  herself,  I  think — the  material  noth- 
ing remarkable ;  she  affects  greys — silver  grep:, 
I  think  we  call  them — which  look  as  if  they  were 
shot  with  silk,  but  are  not ;  grey,  nun-like,  I  say, 
but  with  just  a  little  bit  of  color  below  her  foil 
white  throat,  a  knot  of  crimson  velvet  or  cerise. 
I  can't  be  quite  sure ;  just  a  few  inches  of  soft 
and  intense  color,  harmonizing  the  French  know 
how,  with  the  shy  elegant  grey.  It  is  the  most 
humble,  quiet,  piquant  thing  in  all  the  wardrobe 
of  cruel  Love.  Every  thing  is  in  keeping.  Hie 
little  bonnet  she  nsed  to  wear — nothing — strosr; 
but  there  is  a  toumure  in  it,  as  in  every  thing  she 
wears;  and  the  croquet  gloves  she  puUs  00  » 
carelesslv :  is  the  prettiness  theirs,  or  is  it  all  in 
the  slender  hands  they  cover  ?  Her  dress  might 
have  been  shorter  wiUiont  violence  to  the  fissfa- 
ion — mtOabile  semper— 6{  that  particular  season, 
but  it  Would  have  lost  its  conventual  quietude, 
and  when  some  cruel  chance  for  a  moment  shows 
her  boot,  you  see  the  prettiest  boot,  the  pret- 
tiest foot  in  all  the  world. 

When  this  young  lady  took  her  walk  to-day 
with  Rachel,  it  seemed  to  her  pupil  that  she  was 
not  in  her  usual  spirits,  or,  truth  to  say,  temper. 
She  was  silent,  or  stopped  her  companion's  over- 
tures to  conversation  with  short  and  dry  answers, 
so  much  so,  that  Rachel  asked  her  whether  she 
had  vexed  her.  Whereat  Miss  Agnes  looked 
full  at  her  Oft  a  sudden  with  her  deep  grey  eyes, 
and  laughed. 

'*  No  !  what  makes  you  think  that  ?"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Your  silence  and  your  manner,**  replied 
Rachel. 

**  Well,  I  hnve  been  silent,  I  believe,  and  I  resUy 
don't  know  why;  but  my  tJsoiuMrr' said  Miss 
Marly  n. 

They  were  .by  this  time  under  the  grey  walls 
of  the  ruined  Manor  House  of  Wyndcrfel. 

'^Ycs,  Pucellc,  your  manner,"  repeated  Ra- 
chel. 

'*We]l,  Rachel,  I  did  not  intend— I  did  not 
even  perceive  it — there^  won't  you  ?" 

And  she  drew  her  toward  her  and  kissed  her, 
and  then  held  her  from  her  and  looked  for  a 
moment  in  her  face  with  an  expression  which 
Rachel  did  not  understand. 

**  Vexed  with  you ;  good  God  I  what  a  notion !" 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  sharp  disdain  ;  *' what  in 
the  whole  earth  cojild  1  be  vexed  with  you  about  ? 
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Toa  know,  dear  Rachel,  I  lore  you.     Come,  do 
pray  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  about  Lady  Alice  ?" 

**Do,"  answered  Miss  Agnes;  and  Rachel 
related  the  story. 

"  It's  a  very  pretty,  sad  story — lore  and  jeal- 
ousy— poor  thing  I"  said  Rachel,  by  way  of  epi- 
logue to  her  tragedy. 

''Lady  Alice,  what  a  goose  1"  said  Miss  Mar- 
lyn. 

*' Ah  !  you  don't  think  so,  Pucelle,"  answered 
BacheL 

"From  <Aa/ window?*'  inquired  Agnes,  as  she 
stood  up  and  looked  through  her  little  glass  at 
it.  She  did  not  smile,  she  looked  without  sym- 
pathy or  interest,  as  she  might  at  the  ''  drop" 
of  a  prison  at  which  a  person  had  been  executed. 

*'  A  high  window,"  she  said  at  last.  '*  If  she 
did  go  about  it,  Lady  Alice  was  quite  right  to 
do  it  effectually,  don't  you  think?  An  odd  fan- 
cy to  lire  in  a  garret,  though  1  /did  it  once,  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  it.  Old  La  Chouotte  we 
used  to  call  old  De  la  Ferriere.  De  la  Perriere, 
indeed!  tier  real  name  was  Roque,  and  her 
father  was  porter  in  a  dirty  old  house  near  Notre 
Dame.  She  put  me  into  one ;  but  I'll  never 
sleep  in  a  garret  again." 

There  was  something  both  cynical  and  dismal 
in  Agnes  Marlyn  now,  that  was  quite  new  to 
Rachel,  and  which  somehow  made  her  feel  nn- 
comfortable,  and  even  nervous. 

''  It  was  not  a  garret^  however,  in  our  sense," 
she  said.  *'  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  floe 
chamber ;  look  to  what  a  height  the  roof  rose 
above  it,  and  look  inside  with  your  glass,  and 
you'll  see  a  wonderfully  carved  mantle-piece. 
There  is  a  great  stone  with  the  Shadwell  arms, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  quarterings  over  it. 
It  was  quite  a  splendid  room." 

**  And  if  she  was  so  comfortable,  why  did  she 
kiU  herself?"  asked  Miss  Marlyn. 

"  She  was  wild  with  grief,  and  love,  and  jeal- 
ousy, poor  thing !"  answered  Rachel. 

**  I  don't  pity  her  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Marlyn. 

"You  don't !"  exclaimed  Rachel. 

"Neither  will  you,  when  you  know  better," 
replied  Agnes.  "  How  can  you  interest  your- 
self about  a  fool  ?" 

"  Why  a  fool?"  asked  Rachel. 

"  Because  she  was  jealous,  and  a  greater  one 
fur  killing  herself.  If  she  woM  kill  some  one, 
she  should  have  killed  Mm.  But  he  was  not 
worth  it." 

"I  think, Fucelle,  you  want  to  shock  me," 
said  Rachel  after  a  little  pause ;  "  why  do  yon 
talk  like  that?" 

In  fact,  it  wa8  something  wicked  in  Pncelle's 
face  rather  than  in  her  words,  which  were,  like 
those  of  young  people,  often  loosely  spoken,  that 
vaguely  startled  Rachel  Shadwell;  but  people 
don't  always  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  their 
impressions. 

"  Oh !  every  one  talks  what  they  don't  half 
mean  sometimes.  I  think  all  that  business  up 
there  was  miserable  folly,"  said  Agnes  Marlyn. 
"  She  was  an  imbecile,  that's  all.  It  would  have 
been  murder,  of  course,  to  kill  him,  and  mur- 
der's wicked ;  but  it  was  worse  to  kill  herself. 
It's  a  world  of  tyranny." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Pncelle?"  asked  her 
companion. 

"I  was  tyrannized  over  ever  since  I  was  a 


wee  thing  like  that,"  and  she  laid  her  left  nrni 
across  her  breast^  and  locked  it  in  her  right,  lilce 
a  baby,  with  a  laugh. 

What  a  wonderfuUy  pretty  strange  nurse  she 
would  have  made ! 

"  You  like  babies,  dear  little  sweet  things, 
you  know,"  she  continued,  and  laughed  again — 
not  pleasantly,  Rachel  thought.  "  As  long  as  I 
can  remember  papa  used  to  box  my  ears  for  any 
thing,  or  nothing,  every  day  almost,  and  lock  me 
up  in  a  dark  room ;  and  after  my  mother  died, 
often  half-starved  me,  when  I  knew  he  had  mon- 
ey enough  in  his  pocket  for  his  pleasures." 

"Agnes,  dear,  I  thought  you  loved  him!" said 
Rachel,  with  wide  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

"  So  I  did,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  it.  I  don't 
know  why  —  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Perhaps 
because  he  was  lively,  and  amused  me  sometimes, 
when  he  took  the  trouble ;  and  he  was  a  man, 
and  we  like  to  be  ill-used  by  men.  It  seems  to 
suit — ^nature  designed  it,  I  suppose — slave  and 
tyrant.  But  the  idea  of  being  jealous  of  a 
man !" 

And  she  smiled  along  the  daisies  at  her  feet, 
in  a  listless  contempt. 

"  Madame  du  Barry  was  a  veiy  wise  woman  : 
she  did  not  know  what  that  sort  of  jealousy 
meant ;  she  never  teased  the  king." 

"  Was  she  a  good  woman  ?"  inquired  Rachel. 

"  Yes,**  answered  Miss  Agnes,  with  decision, 
"  I  read  her  life,  in  my  garret,  once ;  she  wrote 
it  herself.  She  had  no  Tartufferie  about  her 
and  was  good-natured — that's  what  I  mean  by 
good." 

"  But  was  she  reallv  good  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

"  Yes — ^well  enough — ^good  and  wise  in  her 
way,  I  suppose ;  bow  should  /  know  ?"  replied 
Miss  Marlyn  carelessly. 

"  And  who  was  she?"  inquired  her  pupil. 

"  She  was  one  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  wives, 
when  he  died." 

"  One  of  his  wives  !"  repeated  Rachel,  as  not 
having  heard  her  rightly. 

"  Yes  ;  kings  have  as  many  as  they  choose,** 
Agnes  laughed.  "  Upon  my  honor,  they  have. 
King  David  had,  and  every  other  king  that  was 
worth  a  rush,  ever  tfince ;  as  many  as  ever  they 
choose.  Why  do  you  stare,  child  ?  I'd  tell 
you  no  end  of  things — all  true— only  you'd  tell 
them  again,  and  get  poor  Pucelle  into  trouble." 

She  had  two  or  three  pebbles  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,. which  she  was  throwing  with  tiny 
jerks  inta  the  air,  and  rolling  them  about,  and 
looking  intently  on  them  all  the  time  she  spoke ; 
so  that  Rachel  saw  nothing  of  her  eyes  but  their 
long  lashes. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  hear  any  thing  I  might 
not  tell  mamma,"  said  little  Rachel,  spiritedly. 

Her  simplicity  may  amuse  town-bred  young 
ladies ;  but  they  will  excuse  her,  remembering 
that  she  had  not  their  advantages,  and  that  her 
young  mother  had  been  her  near  and  sisterly 
companion. 

"  No,  of  course  not— what  a  little  fool !  Your 
mamma,  of  course ;  /  tell  eveiy  thing  to  yonr 
mamma  myself,"  said  Agnes  quietly,  still  rolling 
the  little  pebbles  in  her  hand.  "All  I  say  ijs 
that  no  woman  ought  ever  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself  about  any  man  ;  and  no  woman  but  nn 
idiot,  absolutely,  could  think  of  hurting  herself 
for  jealousy." 

«*  They  say  that  jealousy  is  a  sign  of  love," 
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argned  Rachel,  in  support  of  the  sentiment  of 
thto  legend  of  Wynderfel,  which  had  aeixed  on 
her  imagination.  <*  Wires  always  lore  their 
husbands  best*'.  She  tboaght  she  saw  the  light 
of  a  smile  cross  Agnes's  downcast  face  at  these 
words.  *' And  if  they  did  not  lore  them  best, 
why  shoald  they  many  them  ?**  she  added,  ai^n- 
ing  resentfully  with  that  smile. 

Agnes  Marlyn  looked  full  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  laughter  in  her  deep  dark-grey  eyes 
that  she  did  not  nnderstand,  and  with  the  end  of 
the  daisy  she  had  placked  from  the  bank  close 
by,  between  her  fingers,  she  knocked  the  pretty 
tip  of  Rachel's  nose,  as  one  of  Titania*s  fairies 
might  have  done,  with  the  tiniest  little  tap  in  the 
world,  and  almost  whispered — 

*'  Mademoiselle  Simplicity !" 

They  sat  down  for  a  time,  in  silence,  on  that 
old  stone  bench  which  I  hare  already  mentioned. 
It  was  the  drowsy  time  of  day,  when  the  after- 
noon sun  is  warm,  and  the  air  hardly  stirs.  Ra- 
chel had  a  book  with  her,  and  tamed  oTer  its 
leaves,  and  laid  it  down.. 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  ruin— the  chapel,  I  mean, 
close  by,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  getting  up  listlessly. 
**  We'll  sit  under  the  window,  in  the  shade  of 
the  ivy ;  it  is  pleasanter  than  here." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

80XB  ONB  LOOKS  IN  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

Thb  mined  chapel  of  Wynderfel  stands  on 
the  slope  behind  the  Manor  House,  embowered 
among  grand  old  trees.  A  broken  stone  fence, 
here  and  there  half  obliterated,  surrounds  it ; 
and  a  few  stooping  thorn  and  elders  ha?e  strag- 
gled within  it;  an  ancient  yew-tree— which  has 
witnessed,  no  doubt,  the  old  funereal  splendors 
of  the  Shadwells,  whose  burial-place  this  chapel 
was  ever  so  long  ago — still  maintains  its  sombre 
supremacy  in  the  centre  of  the  long-disused 
church-yard. 

Agnes  Marlyn*s  conversation  had  somehow 
frightened  Rachel.  Up  to  this  she  had  seemed 
always  playful,  girlish,  like  herself;  a  sort  of 
malign  revelation  had  taken  place.  She  had 
mistaken  her;  her  sympathies  were  not  with 
the  child.  The  young  girl  felt  she  was  making 
a  mock  of  her ;  knew  that  she  was  the  stronger ; 
that  she  was  mistaness  of  a  knowledge  that  was 
not  good,  and  whose  nature  she  had  not  appre- 
hended. She  was  not  as  high  as  sh^  thought, 
but  more  dangerous.  She  could  not  define  all 
this ;  it  was  such  an  overpowering  impression  aa 
comes  in  a  dream,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  sorrow 
and  degradation  mingling  with  her  fear. 

In  an  evil  world  ^e  evil  is  the  more  potent 
spirit,  and  overawes  the  good.  We  have  not 
faith  enough  in  Time,  the  vindicator ;  how  few, 
even  in  Eternity,  that  will  adjust  all  equities  t 
The  present  is  the  inheritance  of  evil.  We  in- 
stinctively know  this,  and  the  knowledge  clothes 
its  fascination  and  cruelty  in  terror  and  power. 

The  fiMt  imperfect  manifestations  with  which 
Evil  hints  its  presence,  touch  the  eternal  antipa* 
til  ies  of  human  nature  with  a  frightful  thrill.  The 
ideas  of  danger  and  pain  foreshadow  its  appioach. 
Keither  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  long  hypoc- 
risy ;  sooner  or  later  the  featurefi  of  Evil  appear 
with  unmitigated  distinctness.  It  is  self-reveal- 
xng,  hke  Good,  but  manifests  itself  sooner,  be- 


cause its  power  is  of  ftms,  and  the  other  of 
eternity. 

Agnes  could  not  help  it*-^d  not  care.  As  in 
the  dead  body  the  blood  will  gravitate  hither  or 
thither,  as  the  body  lies,  and  in  due  time  show 
itself  on  the  discolored  skin,  so  it  is  with  evil 
Its  law  is,  when  the  time  and  place  aniTe,to 
come  to  the  surface.  There  was  a  pain  at  her 
heart,  which  she  would  not  acknowledge,  and 
the  nature  of  which  her  proqd  spirit  scorned. 
The  mood  was  npon  her,  and  the  selT-reT^dAtion 
the  expression  of  her  pain. 

Rachel  hoped  that  her  companion  woald  not 
renew  her  dismaying  talk.  They  entered  the 
old  church-yard,  and  threaded  their  way,  amoDf 
half-buried  tombstones,  upon  a  soft  nndulating 
sward,  untnfted  and  untangled  with  those  rank 
weeds  and  dark  high  grass,  that  so  painfully  in- 
dicate the  recent  grave-yarl 

Rachel  would  have  gladly  seized  some  snbject 
of  conversation  far  removed  from  that  which  had 
just  ended.  The  objects  that  now  enrroondod 
them  might  easily  have  suggested  one.  But 
somehow  it  would  not  come  at  call ;  and  befoie 
she  could  find  it,  Agnes  Marlyn  began. 

"  Girls  take  fancies,  of  course, "  she  said ;  <'  / 
could  take  a  fancy  to  a  man,  but  fisll  in  iott 
with  him — no  more  than  with  a  wolf  or  ashaikl* 

She  sat  down  on  the  great  stone  of  the  easten 
window,  where,  in  old  days,  the  altar  had  been ; 
and  just  before  her  pretty  feet,  nearly  buzi^  is 
the  unequal  grass,  stretched  the  tomb  iiSar  Hugh 
Shad  well,  who  kicjaceiSj  with  the  customaiy  pa- 
tience and  virtue.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  Lady 
Alice  drama :  "  Eqcbs  aubatus,  tebl  vsKscLkM- 
us,**  reposing  in  hope,  and  greatly  moomei 
The  eidolon,  carved  in  white  marble,  once  gild- 
ed and  painted,  now  lies  in  the  parish  cfanrehcf 
Raby,  removed  many  years  ago,  for  better  pres* 
ervation,  to  that  site,  from^  Wynderfel  chapd, 
which,  however,  still  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
Sir  Hugh's  personal  presence,  and  the  etBtodr 
of  his  bones. 

"There's  no  man  ever  lived— or  ewer  wiB— 
could  make  me,  for  jealousy,  prick  my  finger-ti]> 
with  a  needle,  much  less  die  fw  him.  Men 
come  into  the  world  to  support  women— women 
to  please  men  with  their  beauty,  and  be  support- 
ed ;  men  to  ill-use  them,  and  they  to  deceive  men. 
Whatever  they  many  for,  they  are  sure  toplagoe 
one  another  before  the  game  is  over.  The  SaUne 
women  we  read  about  in  the  Roman  History  yes- 
terday— much  love  and  romance  there  was  thm! 
And  they  made  as  good  wives  as  any.  Don't  yea 
see,  ma  belk  etoile  f  The  woman  finds  the  pot, 
and  the  man  the  pullet;  neither  can  get  on  with- 
out the  other — and  there's  the  sdbet  of  romance. 
The  woman  runs  after  an  establishment,  and  the 
man  after  a  pretty  face.  It's  quite  true;  ask 
your  papa." 

Rachel  looked  with  a  haughty  surprise  at  Miss 
Marlyn. 

"  Or  any  other  man,"  she  oontinned ;  "  tberll 
all  tell  yon  the  same.  Every  girl  should  hold  her- 
self ready  to  marry  the  first  good  party  that  ofiers 
--^ou,  for  instance,  should  marry  Sir  Boke 
Wycherly,  if  he  asks  vou." 

"/—Sir  Roke  Wycherly r  almost  gasped 
amazed  Rachel. 

"  Come,  come,  you  can't  pretend,  dear,  not  to 
see  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  poor 
old  gentleman!"  laughed  Agnes,  a  litUe  dryly 
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"  I  reaUy  think,  Agnes,  yoo  are  mad  yonnelf, 
or  trying  to  make  me  80 ;  either  that,  or  you  haye 
been  mystifying  me  all  the  morning,"  said  Bachel, 
vexed  and  bewildered.  *'  I  should  be  rery  glad 
to  be  assured  of  that." 

**  A  drowsy  day^a  little  snltiy/'  said  Miss  Ag- 
nes, standing  up,  and  with  clasped  hands  extend- 
ing her  arms  with  a  listless  stretch.  *'  Mystify- 
ing? perhaps  mysti^ing  myself  too.  Whei^eYer 
you  talk  sense,  quite  in  earnest,  you  are  very  likely 
to  talk  some  nonsense  along  with  it,  at  least  I  do ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  you'll  find  I'm  right.  You'll 
find  what  I  say  true,  and  why  not  ?  What  ob- 
jection to  Sir  Boke  ?  Marry  him,  if  he  asks  you  ; 
**I  don't  say  he  will,  though.  But  he  has 
waited  a  long  time,  poor  gentleman  I  and  he 
deserves  a  young  wife.  Yes,  marry  him,  he  de- 
serves it ;  I  like  to  see  a  rich,  old  selfish  bache- 
lor suitably  married  to.  a  young,  spirited,  clever 
wife,  who  is  also  beautiful;  a  very  interesting 
game  ensues." 

Again  she  stretched  her  arms  as  before,  and 
added  :  "  All  I  pray  is  this,  that  if  he  does  ask 
you,  you'll  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  urged 
you,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  to  marry  him." 

«I  suppose  this  is  all  a  joke,"  said  Bachel ; 
*'  but  it  is  not  a  kind  or  even  a  good  one,  Agnes^ 
and  I  beg  youlU  talk  of  something  else. 

'*  I'm  tired  talking,  suppose  we  read  ?"  said 
Agnes. 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  I  should  like  it  so  much," 
answered  Bachel,  eagerly.  But  here  arose  a  de- 
lay, for  she  had  forgotten  her  book  on  the  stone 
seat  beyond  the  Manor  House.  *'  I'll  run  and 
get  it  1" 

"Yes;  I'm*  lazy— tired— 111  stay  here,"  said 
Miss  Marlyn,  a  little  ungraciously. 

So  away  went  Bachel,  through  the  arched 
door  way  under  the  belfry,  and  across  the  little 
enclosure.  The  sound  of  her  retreating  steps 
died  away,  leaving  Agnes  Marlyn  in  silence  and 
in  deep  meditation. 

A  voice  oddly  connected  with  her  thoughts, 
hard  and  snarling,  quite  close,  on  a  sudden  start- 
led her.  Sir  Boke  Wycherly  was  at  the  window, 
looking  through  upon  her,  ivith  a  very  angry 
countenance. 

"  Charming  retreat— did  not  expect  to  see  ms 
— nor  desiref  possibly.  Where's  your  companion, 
pray?" 

'*Grone  down  to  the  ruined  house,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sudden  change  of  color. 

"Coming  back?" 

"Oh  yes  I" 

"How  soon?" 

^*In  a  moment,  I  think,"  she  answered. 

"  In  a  moment  /"  he  repeated.  <  Yes,  I  thought 
I  saw  her  run  down  there,  and  I've  only  a  word 
to  say.  Tm  not  a  boy— I'm  not  a  fool— I'm, 
on  the  contrary,  a  pretty  sharp  old  fellow,  and 
no  subject  on  earth  for  child's  play ;  I  shidl  re- 
main here  till  Saturday — not  a  day  longer— 
for  I  must  be  in  town  on  Sunday  morning,  d'ye 
see?  I  merely  mention  this,  because  I'll  decide 
within  that  time;  there's  nothing  unreasonable. 
*  No,*  is  very  easily  pronounced,  and  I  merely 
object  to  being  trifled  with.  Before  your  face  I 
have  evinced  a  very  natural  admiration  for  your 
pupil ;  of  course,  it  is  observed.  What  a  fool 
you  are  I — ^Pray  excuse  me.  I  say  Saturday,  for 
of  course,  /  must  make  up  my  mind,  whatever 
other  people  do,  and  I  won't  endure  any  caprices, 


nor  mn  myself  into  the  smallest  trouble,  I  assure 
you.  I  aUow  myself  to  that  day,  not  an  hour 
longer,  to  decide  in.  What's  that  ?  is  she  com- 
ing? Well,  that's  enough  for  the  present.  If 
you  want  to  tell  me  any  thing.  111  find  an  oppor- 
tunity— not  altogether  I—you  must  assist ;  but, 
of  course,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  and  flattered 
by  a  conference,  and  I  may  as  well  say  frankly, 
I  don't  quite  understand  you.  Miss  Marlyn." 

"Nor  I  you,  Sir  Boke  Wycherly,"  answered 
the  young  lady,  coldly. 

"Yes,  yon  do;  I  beg  purdon,  but  you  certainly 
do— you  can't  possibly  fni«understand  me — ^you 
can't  be  such  a /ao^— excuse  me.  You  do  un- 
derstand me,  and  you  understand  perfectly  every 
incident  of  my  conduct. 

He  paused. 

"Is  she  coming?— eh? — ^111  go  down  and 
meet  her;"  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  smiled, 
though  his  smile  was  neither  a  warm  nor  a  bright 
one,  and  he  kissed  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and 
waved  them  toward  her,  and  disappeared. 

Miss  Marlyn  looked  after  him,  very  stern  and 
pale,  with  dilated  and  brilliant  eyes.  Then  she 
drew  a  long  bteath,  so  that  the  folds  at  the  neck 
of  her  grey  dress  rose  and  fell,  and  she  looked 
down  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Shadwell,  at  the 
foot  of  which  she  was  standing ;  you  would  have 
fancied  that  she  was  reading  the  epitaph,  and 
that  her  smile  was  tinged  with  the  dark  cynicism 
which  such  be-pufferies  of  defunct  bad  men  will 
raise. 

And  she  murmured,  "  He's  very  angiy ;"  and 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol  was  poking  away 
the  moss  from  the  projecting  edges  of  one  of  the 
black-letter  words,  on  which  she  smiled.  She 
had  something  of  Mark  Shadwell's  philosophy 
about  the  Sir  Peter  Teazles  of  this  mad  world. 

"  He's  very  angry  I" 

She  smiled  more,  and  looked  closer  at  the  moss, 
and  worked  more  diligently.  What  a  pretty 
<  *  Old  Mortality"  Sir  Hugh,  the  vir praclarus,  had 
found! 

"  Candescent,"  she  murmured.  But  these  at- 
tentions were  not  for  him,  or  even  for  his  tomb. 
She  was  using  him  merely,  in  a  state  of  pre-occu- 
pation,  as  young  ladies  will  living  men,  I  am  told, 
on  occasion,  as  softly  as  if  love-passages  were  be- 
ing whispered  between  her  and  the  recumbent 
Sir  Hugh ;  but  she  was  only  quoting  her  little 
quarto  dictionary,  playfully.  **  *  Qmdesoent — 
growing  white — tqjpUed  to  metab  at  a  white  heat,* 
Ha !  he  does  look  very  angry  I" 

She  thought  she  heard  voices,  and  listened. 

"  Yes,  here  they  come  1" 

And  with  her  pretty  cruel  feet  she  stepped 
lightly  up  the  limbs  and  acrostf  the  face  of  the  help- 
less Sir  Hugh,  and  sat  down  in  her  old  place  on 
the  window-stone,  and  whisked  her  parasol  to 
her  side,  where  it  lay  between  two  fingers  of  her 
slim  glove,  and  laid  her  other  hand  upon  the 
carved  stone  of  the  window,  looking  out  pensively 
upon  the  sad  and  solemn  picture,  and  quite  ar- 
ranged for  the  coming  surprise. 


CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

WHAT  DOBS  SIR  BOKE  MEAN  ? 

They  were  not  quite  so  near  as  Miss  Marlyn 
thought.    Sir  Boke  hated  brambles  and  stiles. 
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and  cvraed  stepping-stones,  and  always  suspected 
grass  of  damp,  even  in  the  fiercest  glare  of 
July.  He  picked  his  way  therefore,  and  spared 
himself  all  the  trouble  he  could.  *'What  the 
devil  pleasure  can  there  be  in  sitting  in  that 
beastly  church-yard?  So  Uke  women!  With 
a  garden  and  flowers  and  eveiy  thing  at  home, 
they  come  down  here  to  sit  in  a  dirty  paddock, 
wetting  their  feet,  and  breaking  their  legs  over 
tombstones!" 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  mined  house  of 
Wynderfel  before  he  espied  Rachel  returning 
with  her  book.  He  lifted  his  hat  and  smiled 
with  all  his  fascination.  *'My  long  walk  at  last 
is  rtwartUdj**  said  he,  gallantly.  *'  I  surprised 
Miss — Miss — ^yonr  friend,  in  the  picturesque  lit- 
tle chapel  you  have  chosen  for  your  shrine-- 
j)ray,  allow  me."  He  would  have  taken  her 
book,  but  with  a  new  sense  of  things,  the  fruit 
of  Miss  Marlyn's  exhortation,  a  shyness  minj^led 
with  dislike,  she  declined  his  aid,  and,  a  little 
disconcerted  and  annoyed,  pursued  her  way  ac- 
companied by  the  poUte  baronet,  who  chatted 
agreeably  and  murmured  his  little  flatteries  by 
her  side.  She  was  relieved,  however,  of  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  would  attach  himself  to  them 
during  the  remainder  of  their  ramble  -,  be  had 
no  notion  of  doing  so. 

There  was  a  change  in  Rachel's  manner, 
which,  though  decidedly  the  reverse  of  flatter- 
ing, yet  both  pleased  and  amused  him.  Oddly 
enough  it  struck  him  as  in  the  highest  degree 
aaspiciouB. 

He  stood  in  the  little  archway  under  the  bel- 
fry chatting  agreeably,  holding  his  slender  um- 
lirella  crook  upward,  and  corresponding  in  his 
niche  with  the  antique  monumental  bishop  at 
tlie  other  side,  in  bas-relief,  crosier  in  hand,, 
and  liliputian  angel  on  his  shoulder;  possibly 
Sir  Roke  had  his  spiritual  prompter  at  his  ear 
also,  if  people's  eyes  could  see  such  things. 

The  baronet  aid  not  remain  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  walked  home  to  luncheon  in  de- 
cidedly better  temper  than  he  had  set  out 

Mark  Shadwell,  like  other  solitary  and  dis- 
contented men,  was  given  to  building  castles  in 
the  air.  He  had  reared  and  tenanted  many  in 
his  day ;  and  once  in  occupation,  he  held  to  his 
tenancy,  against  all  hints  and  even  processes, 
with  admirable  tenacity,  until  the  castle  fell. 
He  was  not  exacting  m  the  matter  of  proof; 
very  light  material  suflSced  for  their  construc- 
tion. Now,  as  we  know,  he  had  a  theory  in 
hand :  like  one  of  the  old  cage-work  houses,  it 
stood  in  outline  first,  and  Mark  found  brick  and 
mortar  as  often  as  Sir  Roke  Wycherly  talked, 
to  build  in  the  interstices. 

Mark  liked  making  a  cumulative  case  of  this 
kind.    As  he  and  his  guest  stood  on  the  hall 
door-steps  to-day,  for  instance,  admiring  the  long 
files  of  lofty  timber  that  darkened  the  avenue, 
the  baronet's  talk  went  off  on  other  matters,  and  | 
at  last  he  made  quite  a  little  homily  upon  the  ' 
dissipations  of  the  gay  world  and  their  effects  | 
on  the  habits,  characters,  and  worth  of  young 
ladies ;  and  then  he  harangued  on  the  grace  of  | 
simplicity  in  such  terms  as  satisfied  him  that  he  ' 
could  onlv  be  thinking  of  Rachel.  | 

After  ainner,  over  their  glass  of  wine,  again, 
Sir  Roke  made  a  picture  of  domestic,  not  rural 
life,  which  he  contrasted  in  his  own  way  with  | 
the  sort  of  life  he  had  hitherto  led.    Perhaps  he 


really  felt  what  he  said,  for  of  late  his  qaalma 
and  panics  about  his  health  had  veiy  much  qmiU 
ed  for  him  the  flavor  of  his  old  life.  It  was 
merely  tike  a  spoken  reverie,  but  was  enoagh  to 
contribute  to  the  masonry  of  Mark's  chateau. 

"  Ton  must  not  grumble,  Mark^"  said  Sir 
Roke  again;  *'  if  you  knew  bnt  all,  yoa  are  better 
than  I,  with  broken  health,  and  no  pursuit,  and 
no  tie,  and  placed  on  a  d— d  regimen,  and  for- 
bidden nearlv  every  enjoyment  on  earth  !  How 
would  yon  like  that?" 

Sir  Koke  was  grumbling,  in  his  way,  now,  and 
exaggerating,  as  grumblers  wilL 

'*  My  money  never  did  any  thing  for  rae,  to 
speak  of.  I  never  sat  for  any  place ;  politicaUv, 
Vm  no  more  than  you.  I  comd,  of  coiine,  if  I 
had  liked  it,  but  I  never  cared." 

**You  might  have  put  tne  in  for  Dowcastle, 
instead  of  that  fellow  Dingley.  I  might  have 
been  some  credit  to  you,  and  I  would  not  have 

Slayed  you  the  trick  he  did,  at  all  events,*'  said 
[ark,  in  whose  heart  that  wrong  had  long  been 
festering. 

*'Now,  that's  very  true,  Mark,  so  I  migkt ;  but 
you  know  you  did  not  hint  it  till  it  was  too  late : 
however,  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  made  all 
straight  by  and  by ;  our  parliaments  don't  last 
forever." 

Here  was  another  sign  of  an  auspicioas  change, 
for  Mark  knew  very  well  how  sharp  and  sboit 
had  been  Sir  Roke's  answer  to  the  mediation  he 
had  employed  in  this  mauer  of  the  borouf^  of 
Dowcastle,  and  how  he  had  pointedly  aaid  that 
'*  he  wished  Mark  Shadwell  were  informed,  once 
for  all,  that  he  did  not  think  him  in  anj  zespect 
suited  to  the  House  of  Commons." 

That  evening  as  they  stood  near  the  fire  in  the 
drawing-room,  Sir  Roke  sipping  the  chocolate 
which  the  acconsplishcd  Clewson  prepared,  for 
he  was  a  little  afniid  of  tea,  and  cofifee  was  in- 
terdicted,  said  MaiiE,  very  low,  on  a  sndden— he 
had  been  looking  in  a  long  reverie  at  Miss  Agnes 
Marlyn,  who  was  at  the  piano — 

<<SheM  beautiful!" 

Mark's  solitude  had  given  him.careleas  habits. 
As  Sir  Roke  glanced  sharply  into  his  ercs  wiih 
his  shrewd,  hard,  mean  eye,  Shadwell  would 
have  given  something  to  recall  bis  word& 

'  *  Tour  daughter  ?  Upon  that  question  I  shall 
certainly  be  found  among  the  ayes." 

**I  think  Miss  Marbfn  beautiful,  at  least  very 
pretty,  don't  you  ?"  said  Mark  dryly,  and  trying 
to  rally. 

*  *  Miss  Marlyn  ?"  repeated  Sir  Roke,  "  oh !  I 
know ;  yes,  very  well,  very  pretty  indeed,  venr, 
but  her  style  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon.  My 
cousin  Rachel's  beauty  is  more  exquisite  and 
more  heavenly,  I  maintain." 

Sir  Roke  was  a  little  near-sighted,  and  thnmgh 
his  tiny  Parisian  glasses  he  inspected  the  young 
lady  at  the  piano  for  a  moment,  and  then  pat- 
ting them  down,  he  said  to  Mark :  "So  yon 
admire  Miss  Marfyn  ;  and  I'm  not  surpriMed,  she 
w  very  pretty." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  speech  at  all  re- 
markable, nor  any  thing  tangible  in  the  manner 
of  its  utterance  ;  but  Mark  was  stung  by  it.  He 
knew  what  was  passing  in  Sir  Roke's  mind,  and 
he  fancied  that  he  was  aware  of  that  fact  and 
amused  at  it. 

Mark  Shadwell  did  not  quite  understand  the 
pain  he  felt,  nor  even  in  what  particular  nerves 
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it  was  seated.  He  had  no  more  pretensions  to 
moralitjr  than  other  men  who  had  lived,  like  him, 
an  early  life  of  dissipation.  It  was  not  worth 
his  while  to  wear  a  mask  before  Boke,  who  knew 
him  as  well  as  h»  knew  Roke;  but  a  senti- 
ment was  combined  with  his  mere  admiration 
of  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn ;  she  was  growing  dear  to 
him.  If  he  had  looked  this  secret  in  the  face, 
I  do  not  say  that  he  woold  have  had  nerve  to 
act  as  he  ou^ht ;  bat  he  must  have  seen  incidents 
in  the  situation  enough  to  appall  him.  His  pride 
was  wounded  on  a  sadden.  He  had  anveilcd  to 
the  lynx-eyed  cynicism  of  Roke  the  secret  which 
was  almost  a  secret  to  his  own  soul.  He  was 
angry  with  Aim,  angry  also  with  fntnself—yce,  very 
angry  with  himself — for  was  he  not  a  philoso- 
pher ?  had  he  not  long  ago  renounced  the  illu- 
sions of  his  youth  ?  was  he  not  a  friar  of  the  order 
of  David  Hume,  as  well  as  a  theologian  of  the 
school  of  Voltaire  ? 

Of  the  two  men  who  stood  side  by  side  on  the 
hearth-rug,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Sir  Boke  was 
the  worst.  Both  of  the  earth  earthy,  anennobled 
by  the  only  influence  that  can  improve  our  sorry 
moral  plight — Mark's  nature,  with  its  great 
faults,  perversities,  and  early  stains,  was  yet  the 
better. 

He  had  never  been  the  cruel  epicurean  that 
Roke  was.  Generous  and  even  tender  impulses 
had  visited  him  sometimes,  and  occasionally 
disturbed  his  selfishness,  and  something  of  pas- 
sion had  mingled  in  his  early  profligacy.  Even 
now  he  was  living  partly  in  a  delusion,  and  he 
loved,  in  his  sharp  debates  with  the  Reverend 
Stour  Temple,  to  challenge  that  severe  censor  to 
pick  a  hole  in  his  morality.  He  liked  sarcas- 
tically to  pit  himself  against  the  vicar's  best  pa- 
rishioners. He  would  have  liked  to  make  Boke 
speak  out  what  he  knew  was  in  his  mind,  for  the 
sake  of  answering  him  according  to  his  temper. 
But  Boke  would  do  no  such  thing.  He  would 
enjoy  his  suspicion  discreetly  with  an  insulting 
reserve. 

Miss  Marlyn  was  playing  still.  Sir  Boke  ap- 
proached Bachel,  who^  I  suppose,  did  not  re- 
ceive him  encouragingly,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
he  glided  to  the  piano,  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
th  performer.  He  beat  time  with  a  little  wave 
of  his  hand,  and  smiled  and  whispered  some 
thing ;  a  compliment  on  her  music,  Mark  as- 
sumed. 

What  he  really  said  was  this:  <<So  yonVe 
been  doing  me  a  kind  office  with  your  pretty 
companion  ?  she  won't  speak  to  m&— she  won't 
hok  at  me.  What  sort  of  a  person  must  she 
think  me  ?  Ton  must  allow  mo  to  view  this  in 
my  own  way,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  best  imag- 
inable augury.  Pray  remember  how  very  soon  I, 
shall  bo  ordering  my  wings  and  be  off  to  town 
Was  I  very  ill-tempered,  to-day?    I  hope  not."  . 

Here  came  a  great  roulade,  and  the  bass  grew 
reiy  loud ;  so  that  he  contented  himself  with 
smiling  and  marking  the  time  with  a  little  oa- 
cillation  of  his  hand.  { 

Mark    Shadwell,  standing  by  the  chimney- 
piece  with  his  coffee-cup  in  his  hand,  looked  at 
his  invalid  wife,  to  whose  side  by  this  time  Sir  { 
Roke  had  transferred  himself. 

'^  That  sneering  beast  thinks  every  fellow  like  ' 
himself.    I  neoef  lived  a  life  like  his*.     I  despise 
a  man  who  does."  { 

His  glance  wandered  to  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn, 


and  then  dropped  to  the  ground ;  he  leaned  on 
the  mantle-piece,  and  his  reverie  was  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, some  time  ago,  when  in  that  irregular 
apartment,  hall,  vestibule,  all  in  one,  of  the  Star 
and  Garter,  in  the  quaint  High  Street  of  Baby, 
waiting  to  see  old  Brent  about  his  cob^  the  'bus 
from  the  distant  railway  station  set  down  a  pas- 
senger at  the  open  door,  who  entered  in  her 
cloak. 

He  knew  nothing  of  her — ^he  had  forgotten  all 
about  Miss  Marlyn's  intended  arrival.  He  saw 
a  plain  dress  but  a  wonderfully  beautiful  girl , 
and  he  made  way  for  her  as  for  a  princess.  There 
is  an  impulse,  not  of  admiration  simply^  but  of 
resftecf  iu  our  first  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  ; 
because  we  intuitively  reverence  power  of  eveiy 
kind,  and  beauty  in  a  woman  is  power.  The 
momentary  scene  was  fixed  in  his  mind  for  ever. 
In  the  shadow  of  that  homely  hall,  so  queerly 
misshapen,  doors  and  galleries  opening  on  it,  the 
clumsy  stairs  mounting  through  an  arch  on  one 
side;  the  bow-window  of  the  bar  projecting  at 
the  other,  had  appeared  this  young  figure,  and 
face,  and  all  was  glorified  by  her  beauty. 

**  I  have  been  like  A/athet  to  her — ^agnardi- 
an — the  shabby  fellow !" 

Mark  Shadwell  mentally  presented  himself 
with  the  most  unexceptionable  certificate ;  and 
with  that  in  his  pocket,  glanced  a  contemptuous 
defiance  at  his  kinsman,  who  smiled  and  chat- 
ted on,  quite  nnconscious  of  the  lightning  that 
flickered  so  near  him. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

CABMBL  8HEBL0GK  KNOCKS  AT  AMT'S  DOOR. 

MsB.  Shadwell  went  early  that  evening  to  her 
dressing-room.  Dolly  Wyndle,  their  usual  con- 
ference ended,  had  gone  about  her  business. 
With  solitude  came  dejection.  The  sick  lady, 
supporting  her  head  upon  her  thin  hand,  began 
to  think  what  would  be  when  she  was  gone. 
*'  Agnes  Marlyn  will  not  desert  my  poor  Ba- 
chel ;  wise  above  her  years,  and  kind,  I  don't 
think  Mark  will  disturb  that  But  then  she  is 
so  young  a  creature;  every  way,  difficulties. 
Perhaps  Mark  will  go  up  to  town  and  live  there, 
as  he  always  wished,  leaving  them  here.  He 
will  marry  very  soon :"  a  pain  thrilled  her, 
though  she  smiled  a  forlorn  little  smile.  *'I 
wonder  whether  he  will  ever  think  of  his  poor 
little  Amy  I  No  one  will  ever  love  him  so  well 
again  ;"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Poor  little  wandering  soul — troubled  about 
many  things  I  Then  came  the  thought  of  death. 
Oh  I  was  her  failing  health,  or  the  coming  of 
that  ghastly  consummation,  a  frightfid  dream  ? 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  and  the  fears  of 
death  had  fallen  npon  her,  and  there  came  the 
shuddering  and  wailing  of  panic.  To  this  an 
awful  calm  sncceeded,  and  she  lifted  up  her  clasp- 
ed hands,  and  her  eyes  and  her  trembling  heart 
to  Grod  in  dumb  supplication. 

After  awhile,  in  tne  silence  that  followed,  came 
a  sudden  knock  at  her  door. 

** Who's  there?"  she  asked,  startled,  for  she 
heard  no  step  approach  the  door. 

**I,  ma'am,  /— Carmel  Sherlock  —  shall  I 
come  in  ?'* 
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«  Come  in." 

And  Cannel  entered,  looking  very  pale — ^in- 
deed, like  a  swooning  nsan. 

*  *  Thank  yon,  ma'am — youVe  very  good .  Ty9 
something  on  my  mind — something  to  say  ;**  be 
closed  the  door,  jealouslr  looking  at  her  all  the 
while,  with  a  Tery  troabled  face,  and  his  large 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  as  if  in  fear.  **  Don't  be 
frightened,  bat  I  most  go,  ma'am ;  I  must  leave 
Baby.  The  place  where  I've  been  so  happy — 
dreaming — dreaming,*^  he  groaned. 

*  <  What  is  it  ?  What  do  yoo  mean,  Mr.  Sher- 
lock ?"  asked  she,  surprised. 

**rm  come  to  say  I  most  goy  ma'am  —  I 
miM^,**  and  he  groaned  again.  **  I  most  g9^  and  1 
don't  like  to  tell  Mr.  Shadwell — my  benefactor 
— because  it  would  cause  a  struggle ;  he  would 
try  to  keep  me ;  and  if  he  were  to  succeed— oh  I 
if  ?— I  won't  look  at  it ;  I  must  go  to-night,'* 

'*  Pray,  Mr.  Sherlock,  be  quite  frank,  and  do 
let  me  know  vour  reasons." 

*'0h!  ma  am —-my  dear,  good  lady,  you 
mustn't  ask— I  caiCu  It  isn't— it  isn't  to  be 
told." 

'*Bttt  Mr., Shadwell  will  be  so  pained — ^you 
will  be  an  irreparable  loss.  I  really  don't  know 
what  he's  to  do,  if  you  leave  him.  Surely,  you'll 
consider  him — I  know  you  will." 

*'I  will — ^I  do — I  sdways  do.  I'm  not  un- 
grateful. I  should  have  been  cast  away  upon 
the  wastes  of  misery,  bat  for  him.  I  owe  him 
otf— my  Hfe — ^my  life — ^but  this  would  never  do. 
It  scares  me ;  it  won't  be  battled  with  or  denied ; 
a  whisper  has  caught  my  ear." 

*'  One  word  of  all  this  I  can't  understand," 
said  she ;  '*  I  hardly  think  you  intend  I  should." 

"  Better  not,"  he  said,  and  clasped  his  hands 
hard  together.  -^*  So  many  years,  and  to  fright- 
en  you  at  last !    No,  no  I  it  could  not  be. " 

'<  If  any  thing  has  happened  to  make  you  less 
happy  then  you  were,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell 
me.  It's  very  odd,  and  hardly  kind  to  think  of 
going  away  without  assigning  a  reason — there's 
nothing  that  could  possibly  frighten  me  in  anv 
you  are  likely  to  give."  She  paused ;  but  though 
she  said  this,  she  did  feel  a  little  nervous  as 
well  as  curious;  there  was  so  much  fear  and 
anguish  in  Carmel's  pallid  countenance  and 
dark  stare. 

**  It  would  frighten  you,"  he  whispered;  and 
looking  round  the  cornice  of  the  room,  he  laid 
the  palm  of  his  hand  on  his  head,  as  if  to  con- 
trol some  pressure  there.  She  remembered  the 
sarcastic  bulletins  with  which  Mark  Shadwell 
often  favored  her,  to  the  effect  that  Carmel  was 
growing  decidedly  madder  and  madder  every 
day. 

**Now,  I've  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Sherlock/' 
said  she,  with  something  of  her  old  spirit,  and 
shocked  to  think  of  his  leaving  at  such  an  hour ; 
'* you'll  stay  to-night,  whatever  the  cause;  you 
won't  go— at  my  earnest  request,  and  as  a  kind- 
ness to  me — you'll  remain  I" 

"She  does  not ^moto," Carmel  groaned,  "she 
doesn't,  what  she's  doing !  Why  will  she  ask  it — 
dis  iratisf  Oh  I  madam,  you  mustn't — oh  I 
spare  me  that  one  command!" 

"You  must  not  go  to-night — I  insist  upon  it 
— don't  think  of  it:  in  the  morning  you  will 
see  things  differently.  I  entreat  that  you  will 
grant  me  this  one  kindness." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds. 


"  I  vrill,  madam,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 
nevertheless,  as  if  he  had  said"  no.** 

"The  day  after  to-morrow — ^yon  most  star 
till  then ;  there  are  many  things,  you  know,  to 
arrange — ^you  mustn't  go  till  then.  Promise  this 
— ^you  shcul  promise— I  know  you  will  I" 

And,  with  these  words,  poor  Mrs.  Shadwell, 
who  in  her  energy  had  risen  from  her  soCs,  took 
his  hand  kindly,  and  repeated  her  entreaty. 

"  I  will,  madam,  I  obey  you  in  this ;  I  pfora- 
ise  —  take  it — my  hand  —  ementuml  These— 
Good  God,  madam,  my  hand  f*  He  withdrew  it, 
and  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  very  odd  atai«, 
and  muttered :  '  *  Well  were  it  for  that  man  that 
he  had  never  been  bom  I  My  hand — ^it  looks 
all  wrong  to  me  I  I  wish,  ma'am,  you  had  or- 
dered me  rather  to  get  it  smashed  in  a  mill- 
crank!" 

"Till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  yon  have 
promised  to  remain,"  she  said,  passing  by  this 
odd  parenthesis.  "I  am  satisfied  now,  aod 
thank  you,  Mr.  Sherlock,  thank  yon  rcrj  mocb 
— and  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  madam.  I  am  conBtrained — " 
He  paused,  with  his  hand  on  the  doer-handle, 
and  looked  at  her  as  if  on  the  point  of  speaking; 
after  a  few  doubtful  seconds,  however,  to  her  re- 
lief, he  changed  his  mind,  and,  with  a  great  sigh, 
he  said  merely  "  Good-night,  madam,"  and  Idl 
the  room,  closing  the  door  gently,  leaving  her  s 
great  deal  more  excited  and  agitated  than  she 
had  fancied  herself  daring  the  flighty  interview 
he  had  just  given  her.  Odd  he  always  wis; 
but  now,  his  language  was  wilder,  was  ominoos, 
and  sounded  like  the  incipient  mnlterings  of 
actaal  insanity.  She  was  grieved  and  shocked, 
and  felt  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears. 

"Poor,  kind,  gentle  Carmel!  —  what  can  is 
be?"  she  wondered,  as  she  stood  Teiy  psk, 
where  he  had  leflt  her. 

Very  glad  she  was  to  hear  a  step  approaching. 
This  time  it  was  her.husband  who  entered. 

"Oh,  Mark,  I'm  so  glad  yon  have  come. 
Poor  Carmel  Sherlock  has  been  here,  and  seem- 
ed so  excited,  and  talked  so  strangely.'* 

"I  told  you.  Amy,  he's  odd— yon  don't  see  so 
moch  of  him  as  I  do — a  little  bit  mad^  yoa 
would  not  believe  me,"  and  Marie  laughed. 
But  his  merriment  in  her  ear  was  not  reasoir- 
ing.  It  sounded  like  laughter  heard  in  a  dis- 
mal dream. 

"  Oh,  Mark  dear,  you  could  not  langh  if  you 
knew  how  very  strange  he  looked,  and  ilL  Tm 
so  afraid  there's  something  very  seriously  wrong." 

"Now,  come,**  said  Maik,  a  little  inconsisteac- 
ly,  "  you  must  not  be  absurd.  You  fancy  Car- 
mel's mad — he's  no  more  mad  than  you  cir  I. 
He  has  very  odd  ways,  I  grant,  and  theori^ — 
it's  merely  solitude  and  reading,  and  this  d— d 
wilderness ;  but  with  that  dreamy  way  of  his, 
he's  as  wide-awake  and  sharp  as  any  lawyer  in 
Westminster— yoa  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
1  know  him  better  than  any  man  living — at  ac- 
counts and  business  with  him  every  day  —  as 
sound  and  clear  a  head  as  any  in  England  — 
no  more  mad  than  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

Mark  was,  in  fact,  arguing  with  himself^  and 
blowing  and  brushing  away  the  little  uneasiness 
and  suspicion  that  were,  as  his  fHghtened  wife 
spoke,  gathering  over  his  own  mind. 

"  I  promised  to  play  a  little  piquet  with  Boke 
in  his  room  to-night,"  he  resumed ;  "he  asked 
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me.  Toa  remember  what  I  said  yesterday  about 
him — ^yoii  do,  of  coarse.  Now,  all  I  sav  is  this 
— ^yoa*Il  leave  it  entirely  to  me;  and,  mind, 
there's  to  be  none  of  that  talking  him  over,  you 
know,  that  women  are  so  fond  of;  by  Jpve!  I 
only  wonder  any  girl's  ever  married — they  make 
a  secret  committee  to  sit  on  every  fellow  that  pays 
them  the  least  attention,  and  pick  him  to  pieces, 
and  langh  at  him,  till  I  wonder  how  any  one  of 
them  has  the  face  to  marry  him,  and  I'm  certain 
that's  the  sole  reason  why  half  the  disappoint- 
ments take  place  that  do.  Now,  mind,  you 
mustn't  allow  it,  nor  any  tattle  of  old  Wyndfe's, 
and  Miss  Marlyn  must  not  be  laughing  with  her 
over  Boke's  wrinkles,  and  nonsense,  if  he  has  any. 
All  I  say  is  this — just  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands.  I'll  speak  to  Rachel  myself,  if  she's  dis- 
posed to  be  foolish — ^shc  shan't  be  allowed  to 
sacrifice  herself.  There  isn't  a  girl  coming  out 
in  London,  next  season,  would  refuse  Roke 
Wycherly  if  he  chose  to  ask  her.  Pretty  stuff, 
indeed  I  Of  course  she's  to  be  quite  free — ^but 
—that's  all." 

Mark  was  talking  more  this  night  to  Mrs.  Shad- 
well  than  he  had  done  for  five  weeks  before. 
His  head  was  full  of  this  grand  scheme,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  not  without  some  color  of 
evidence. 

"I'm  glad  you  think,  Mark  dear,  that  dear 
little  Rachel  should  bo  left  to  herself  if  ever — " 

**  Of  course,  that's  precisely  what  I  say — leave 
her  to  her  own  decision.  I'm  certain,  if  Roke 
isn't  pulled  to  pieces  and  talked  over,  as  Tve  said, 
she'll  decide  like  a  girl  of  sense.  She's  not  a 
fool." 

And  so  on  and  on  talked  Mark,  every  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  admitting  that 
he  spoke  on  hypothesis.  At  last  there  came  a 
pause,  during  which  the  thoughts  of  both,  by  one 
of  those  old  coincidences  that  we  sometimes 
recognize,  returned  silently  and  suddenly  to  Car- 
mel  Sherlock.     The  lady  was  first  to  speak. 

"  Carmel  Sherlock  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  go." 

'*  To  leave  ns,  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mark, 
looking  up  sharply — he  could  not  spare  Carmel. 

<*  He  wanted  to  go  to-night,  but  promised  to 
remain  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  would 
not  tell  me  his  reason.  Don't  you  think,  Mark, 
you  should  see  him  to-night  ?" 

Now  Mark  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so.    He  aaid,  therefore — 

'*  I  don't  see  much  good  in  it ;  but  if  yon  wish 
it  I  will.  We've  had  a  long  talk,  Amy, ''  he  add- 
ed, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  done  a  gracious 
thing,  and  knows  it. 

"  Oh,  Mark  darling  I  it's  very  happy — it's  like 
old  times;"  and  as  she  spoke  and  smiled,  her 
large  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

He  patted  her  cheek,  and  kissed  her,  not  ar- 
dently, but  kindly,  and  smiled  on  her  encourag- 
ingly, and,  said  he :  *'  You  often  mistake  me. 
Amy.  Ton  think  me  cold  and  ungracious, 
when,  Heaven  knows,  Fm  only  plagued  to  death 
with  my  worries  and  disappointments." 

"  It's  kind  of  yon,  darling,  to  say  so.  I  knew 
it — I  was  snre  of  it,"  she  said,  putting  her  pretty 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looking  np  in  his 
face,  and  smiling  and  crying  at  the  same  time ; 
and,  smoothing  her  hair  with  a  caress,  he  looked 
down  in  return  with  a  relenting  and  a  commis- 
eration that  were  strange  to  him.  <*  I  don't 
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know  why  I'm  ciying.  Tm  such  a  fool ;  I'm  so 
happy,  Mark.  Don't  mind  my  ciring — ^I  can't 
help  it.'    I  never  was  so  happy,  I  think." 

Few  acts,  as  wo  know,  are  done  on  a  single 
motive,  and  the  origin  even  of  our  emotions  is 
not  always  absolutely  explicable  to  ourselves. 
Something  of  compunction,  a  sudden  recoil  to 
self-upbraiding  to-night  in  the  drawing-room, 
as  I  mentioned,  prompted  a  recognition  like  this ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  impulse  would  have 
had  strength  at  this  hour  to  bring  him  to  her 
room,  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  he  was 
nnder  of  finding  some  one  to  listen  to  liis  confi- 
dences and  speculations  respecting  the  intentions 
of  his  kinsman. 

He  went  away,  pleased  with  his  own  great 
attributes  and  with  that  instinct  of  self-approba- 
tion which  stood  him  instead  of  a  conscience, 
altogether  gratified  and  glowing. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

A  HAND  ON  ROKE  WTCHERLT's  DOOB. 

Mark,  candle  in  hand,  walked  down  the  som- 
bre passage  charmed  with  himself.  He  thought 
it  a  pity  that  the  Reverend  Stour  Temple,  that 
well-meaning,  bigoted  vicar,  could  not  witness 
this  triumph  of  philosophy.  He  had  made  a 
condescension  to  that  poor  wife  who,,  with  all 
her  infirmities,  was  so  infinitely  his  superior. 
He  had  patted  her  check,  smoothed  her  hair, 
kissed  her,  and  was  in  a  manner  reconciled.. 
Yes,  reconciled ;  for  was  she  not  always  and 
unaccountably,  as  it  were,  in  disgrace  ? 

Gross  are  we,  and  measure  our  virtues  and 
our  gratitude,  not  by  the  motive  of  the  service, 
but  by  its  magnitude.  Always  reversing  where 
it  suits  us  the  moral  of  the  widow's  mite — not 
even  by  the  magnitude  of  the  service,  where  that 
will  not  do,  but  by  the  wild  gratitude  of  despair. 

Our  theatric  virtues  strut  their  hour,  and  the 
applause  of  the  gallery  roars  above  them.  But 
God  sees  with  an  awful  eye,  and  it  is  the  whisper 
of  self-suspicion  that  reverberates  before  His 
throne  in  thunder.  He  knows  the  dynamics  of 
all  morals,  and  measures  the  momentum  of 
good-will,  not  by  visible  results,  but  by  the  un- 
seen resistance  it  has  overcome. 

Mark  Shadwell  had  observed  a  shyness  in  Ra- 
chel's manner  toward  the  baronet  which  led  him 
to  think  that  Sir  Roke  must  have  talked  in  a 
strain  of  gallantry.  AH  the  better — proof  upon 
proof.  He  was  also  in  high  good  humor  with 
himself,  and  confident  in  his  phiLoeophic  self- 
control.  Prospects  were  brightening.  His  debts 
could  not  plague  him  as  they  had  done  any  long- 
er ;  and  was  not  the  House  of  Commons  open- 
ing to  receive  the  coming  man  ? 

Aglow  with  this  moral  tipsiness,  who  should 
he  encounter  at  the  turn  of  the  gallery  but  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn? 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  said  a  few  words, 
and  bid  them  good-night.  How  was  it  that 
this  Agnes  grew  more  and  more  beautiful  every 
day  ?  The  girl  is  gentler,  shyer,  different  some- 
how. He  had  seen  her  eyes  follow  him  in  the 
drawing-room  when,  at  least,  he  thought  she  fan- 
cied he  did  not  observe  her.  Ho  had  seen  her 
blush,  he  could  almost  swear,  twice  on  meeting 
him  unexpectedly*    There  was  something  sub- 
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miniTe,  sad,  strange  in  her  manner  of  lata. 
How  she  liked  working  for  him,  and  tried  to 
please  him!  and  how  beantifolly  gratified  she 
looked  when  be  thanked  and  praised  her  I  Poor 
little  thing  I  Just  a  fancy.  Well  for  himself— 
for  aii—ht  was  so  oool-headed  a  fellow  I  WeU 
that  he  had  bamed  his  fingers,  and  seared  them 
BO  early  that  he  conld  afford  to  play  with  fire. 

*'  My  secretary  certainly  is  hemAi^l !  How  in- 
teresting—how sad !  Who  coold  withhold  eom- 
passion  ?" 

And  he  sighed.  Who  sighed?  A  benevolent 
philosopher  simply,  in  that  sigh,  exhaled  only 
ardent  pity.  He  walked  on  with  the  image  of 
t  hat  beantifnl  secretanr  before  him.  He  knocked 
at  Carmel  Sherlock's  aoor,  and  opened  it.  That 
eccentric  gentleman  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet  as 
he  did  so.  He  spoke  not— only  gazed  with  a 
pale  frown  across  the  table,  as  if  on  the  entrance 
of  a  thief  in  the  night  A  book  was  opened  be- 
fore him.    Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  Bible. 

'* Didn't  expect  me,  Sherlock?  Passing  this 
way,  so  I  last  looked  in." 

'^  Thankful,  sir,  always,  when  you  do." 

<*  Beading?" 

<*  Yes,  sir,  reading— the  Bible,  sir." 

"  Hey  ?    That's  something  new,  isn't  it  ?" 

< '  Oh  dear  me  I  No,  dr.  As  good  philosophy 
as  you'll  find  anywhere,  and  more  ancient  I 
like  it.  I  always  look  into  it.  Why  should  the 
Bible  be  the  only  book  we  can  take  nothing  out 
of?  There  is  something  in  eyery  book— every 
ancient  book — written  when  it  was  troublesome 
to  write,  and  no  one  read  but  the  critical." 

In  the  midst  of  his  scepticism,  Mark  Shadwell 
had  a  lurking  awe  of  this  mysterious  book.  In 
the  tremendous  perspective  which  it  opened, 
there  was  no  pleasant  place  for  him,  and  he  shut 
it  down  with  something  between  a  curse  and  a 
scoff. 

"  Ho !  That  will  be  very  agreeable  news  to 
the  vicar,"  said  Mark,  sarcastically. 

"  There's  the  Christian  Trinity,  you  know,  and 
the  Platonic.  There's  a  fundamental  triplet 
somewhere,  sir,  or  the  triplet  would  not  rule  as  it 
does.  If  there  is  a  noon,  you  see  there  must  be  a 
forenoon  and  an  aftemooa  In  limited  life, 
which  is  the  first  process,  the  acme  will  have  its 
antecedent  and  its  consequent  The  order  is, 
desire,  fruition,  satiety,  or,  in  other  words,  in- 
cipiency,  power,  decay — that  is,  you  know,  child- 
hood, manhood,  age.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  listen- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Mark,  who  had  been 
thinking  of  something  else. 

"And  you  follow  me — quite?" 

"The  devil  I  do!" 

"Don't  you,  sir?" 

"  Pray  lead  on,  my  good  fellow.  I'm  stuck 
in  the  mud;  but  neyer  mind,  I'm  doing  my 
best" 

"But  the  foilimited  life  triplicates  also^"  said 
Carmel,  unconscious  of  Mark's  banter.  "  Self- 
evolution  is  exhausted  in  three.  There  is  no 
mutation  after  the  worm,  the  grub,  and  the  fly. 
The  act  of  .death,  you  know,  is  the  labor  of  the 
man  in  the  flesh,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  the 
intermediate  man,  who  in  turn  evolves  the  man 
immuUble.  It  is  the  law  of  fermentation — sac- 
charine, vinous,  acetous.  Two  processes  of  life, 
kading  up  to  finality.  This  present  state  in  the 
flesh  IS  the  first  subterranean  germination  of  life, 


compared  with  the  next,  feeble,  inapprehmazvc, 
and  ugly." 

"  And  yet  I've  seen  some  rather  pretty  spec- 
imens," said  Mark.  He  was  speaking  in  the 
glow  of  that  beautiful  phantom  of  Agnes  Mariyn, 
which  still  stood  before  him,  though  langhiog  at 
Carmel. 

"  This  self-evolution,  in  triplet,  is  a  moral  law, 
desert,  judgment,  execution ;  the  moral  lifis  is 
self-evolving.  It  projects  a  second  state  from  its 
first,  and  a  third,  which  is  final,  fr<Hn  the  sec- 
ond," said  Carmel  Sherlock,  looking  Tagndy 
downward,  and  tracing  slow  lines  with  his  finger- 
tip along  his  pallid  forehead. 

"People  grow  from  indifierenoe  to  like  one 
another ;  eh  ?  and  so  on  ?"  said  Mark.  He  was 
thinking  of  Agnes  Marlyn  still,  "and  aomrtimcs 
into  indifference  again.  That's  a  great  discov- 
ery— ^is  it  in  the  Bible?"  Mark  was  qmaziBg 
him  gravely. 

"  Just  this,  now,"  continued  Sherlock,  lifting 
his  tattered  Bible  and  reading—*  When  lust  hath 
conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin  ;  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  Death.* " 

"In  the  Bible  that,  is  it?" asked  Mark, smil- 
ing. 

"  Yes,  sir,  here,  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Tke 
triplicate  self-evolution,  lust — sin — death  V  an- 
swered Carmel;  and  read  the  awful  passi^ 
again,  aloud.     "PU  show  you  how  that  man 


"Well,  I  believe  well  not  mind  to-night  I 
told  you  before,  my  creed  is  dust  to  dnst,"  sajd 
Mark. 

**  Don't  yon  belieye  in  a  resurrection  ?'*  asked 
Carmel. 

"Of  the  body ?"  inquired  Mark,  prepaiiag 
to  go. 

"  Yes—/ do-H)f  the  body,"  said  Carmel. 

"Abitf  oerrofif,"  said  Mark;  "and  for  the 
present,  I  must  remain  in  darkness ;  I  raean^  I 
can  bear  no  more  to-night" 

It  was  clear  that  Carmel  did  not  mean  to  open 
his  plan  of  going  away,  and  Mark  was  now  satis- 
fied that  Sherlock's  idea  of  leaving  him  was  one 
of  the  many  vapors  that  rose  in  his  soUtude, 
and,  crossing  his  mind,  dissolved  and  came  no 
more. 

"  What  a  fellow  that  is  I"  he  thought,  sneer- 
ingly,  as  he  retraced  the  gallery  alone.  Mark 
was  not  quite  in  the  contemptuous  mood  he  fim- 
ded.  That  text  had  an  odd  mystic  sound  in  it 
that  was  uncomfortable.  There  had  risen  some- 
thing dark,  now,  a  little  in  the  way  of  that  glow- 
ing  phantom  of  Agnes  Marlyn.  In  the  midst 
of  Carmel's  babble,  a  pale,  pure  head  had  looked 
in  at  the  door  and  startled  him.  In  the  midst 
of  his  gentle  maunderings,  a  stem  diapason  had 
broken  in,  and  rang  still  in  his  ears. 

So  Mark  shook  his  ears,  and  hummed  a  toDA 
lightly,  and  went  and  paid  his  visit  to  Roke  Wych- 
erly  in  his  dressing-room ;  they  chatted  pleas- 
antly, and  then  they  played  piquet 

Mark  won — what  sonie  people  would  think  4i 
considerable  sum — it  was  only  some  twenty 
pounds.  It  was  nothing  in  the  scale  of  old  ex- 
ploits. But  guineas  were  welcome  as  drops  of 
water  in  the  desert  to  needy  Mark,  and  is  it  not 
always  pleasant  to  win  ? 

"You'll  come  to-morrow  night  again,  woDt 
you  ?"  said  Sir  Roke  as  he  smiled  feebly  in  MarkV 
face  from  his  easv  chair. 
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It  18  not  alwajB  the  loss,  bat  the  mortification 
of  defeat,  that  tries  temper.  Roke  did  not  care 
for  this  game,  nor  for  any  other,  for  its  own  sake. 
He  rather  wished  that  Mark  should  be  pleased 
with  his  visit,  and  was  glad  that  he  had  won. 
And  Mark's  feelings  toward  him  got  into  a  state 
of  eqailibdom.  He  fancied  as  he  left  him  that  he 
eonld  eyen  come  almost  to  like  Boke.  On  such 
small  things  do  likings  and  antipathies  depend ; 
and  is  not  this  just,  considering  how  seldom  the 
great  things  turn  up,  if  ever,  and  how  minute  are 
the  bits  which  make  up  the  mosaic  of  a  whole 
life? 

Very  late  that  night,  Sir  Roke,  whose  sleep 
was  light,  awoke.  He  fancied  he  heard  a  step 
on  the  gallery  floor.  He  listened,  with  an  ugly 
frown,  on  his  pillow.  And  then — he  could  not 
be  quite  sure — he  heard  a  hand  laid  softly  on 
-  the  panel  of  his  door,  and  brushed  gently  along 
it.  Sir  Boke  lifted  his  head.  The  hand  seized 
the  door-handle  and  began  to  turn  it  gently. 

"Who  the  devil's  there  ?"  cried  Sir  Roke  on 
his  elbow,  and  stretching  his  lean  neck  over  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

There  was  no  an^er.  He  thought  he  heard 
breathing.  He  was  sure  he  heard  a  soft  retreat- 
ing step.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  can't 
endure  any  trifling  with  the  sanctity  of  sleep ;  it 
made  him  furious.  Spluttering  some  ejacula- 
tions which  I  don't  repeat,  he  had  already  got  the 
bell-rope  in  his  fingers,  to  ring  up  Clewson  and 
take  his  revenge  upon  that  harmless  slumberer, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  his  mood  quite  changed,  the 
bell-rope  dropped  back  upon  the  wall. 

**  By  Jove,  it's  possible — quite — ^what  a  fool !" 
And  he  jumped  out  of  bed  in  his  long  night-shirt 
and  silk  night-cap — a  figure  something  like  that 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  when  he  fought 
hia  nocturnal  combat  with  the  cats,  if  you  can  im- 
agine that  Christian  gentleman  with  a  very  wick- 
ed smirk  on — ^and  wrapping  his  silk  dressing- 
gown  about  him,  and  forgetting  night  air  and 
nil  else,  he  opened  his  door  softly,  still  smirking 
in  the  dark,  and  looking  and  whispering  up  and 
down  the  gallery,  **  I'm  here,  does  any  one  want 
me  ?**  and  so  at  last  to  bed  again,  rather  cold 
and  croes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MB.  OLBWBON  C0NFBR8  WITH  OAKMSL  8HER- 
LOOK. 

Mr.  Clbwson  had  formed  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, in  the  housekeeper's  room,  with  our  friend 
Carmel  Sherlock,  and  had  often,  to  Mrs.  Dolly 
Wyndle,  expressed  his  high'  estimation  of  Mr. 
Sherlock's  erudition  and  wisdom,  for  he  had  quo- 
ted languages  which  that  gentleman  had  never 
heard  before,  and  ventilated  theories,  the  futile 
endeavor  to  comprehend  which  had  a  rather  far' 
tuising  effect  upon  bis  practical  intellect 

He  met  Sherlock  next  morning  on  the  back 
stair,  by  the  great  window  on  the  landing-place, 
and  respectfully  wished  him  good-morning. 

^  Ho  I  sir,  I  hope  you  slept  well,"  said  Carmel, 
looking  wofuUy  in  his  face.  "  For  my  part,  sir, 
Tvehad  a  bad  night — no  sleep — only  a  thought — 
the  same — one  thought — a  load,  as  you  lie,  al- 
ways increasing,  like  the  *  peine  fort  et  dur,*  till 
it  breaks  your  heart     Sir,  it's  like  the  drop  of 


water— tick,  tick,  tick — on  your  brain— -that  the 
Inquisition  invented ;  and  you  must  go  mad  or 
submit,  sir,  eh  ?" 

"  Quite  so,  sir,"  assented  Mr.  Clewson,  who 
apprehended  but  vaguely.  <<  My  gentleman,  he 
always  takes  hopium,  in  little  lozenges  like;  I 
can  give  you  two  or  three— or  tiy  counting  up  a 
thousand  or  so." 

"  I  don't  want  sleep,  sir.  It's  only  that,  don't 
you  see,  if  the  idea  would  change ;  but  all  one 
thought,  never  pausing,  like  one  fiddle-string  in 
your  brain,  and  a  bow  as  long  as  forever,  drawn 
on,  and  on,  and  on — it's  too  much — ^you're  sure 
to  submit ;  it  has  you  at  last" 

'*  Just  so,  sir,  a  want  of  variety ;  every  one 
tires  of  sameness  like.  I  do  uncommon,"  said 
Mr.  Clewson. 

"  When  does  he  go?*'  said  Carmel. 

"Sir  Roke?" 

"Ay,  yes — Sir  Boke — he  should  go  to-day," 
said  Carmel. 

"  I  don't  think  Sir  Boke  has  no  notion  of  go- 
ing so  soon,"  answered  Mr.  Clewson. 

"  He's  here  for  no  good,  sir,"  said  Sherlock. 

"You  really  think f*'  inquired  Mr.  Clewson, 
in  a  confidential  tone  and  with  a  shrewd  look,  and 
something  like  the  dawn  of  a  smile. 

*'  Can't  you  get  him  away  ?  In  God's  name 
get  him  away  1"  urged  Carmel,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  grasping  it  with  a  little  shake. 

Mr.  Clewson  smiled  a  little,  and  said  he — 

"  It's  not  me  takes  him,  but  rayther  him  that 
takes  me  sir." 

Carmel  sighed,  and  said — 

"  Look,  sir ;  every  man  has  a  side  to  the  light, 
and  a  side  to  the  dark ;  his  shadow  goes  with 
him.  I  wish  he  had  stoyed  away.  Can't  yon  do 
any  thing?"  said  Carmel  in  great  trouble,  as  it 
seemed. 

Mr.  Clewson  shook  his  head,  amused  at  the 
idea. 

"  My  sleep,  sir,  while  I  had  it,  was  all  like 
a  church  window,  with  dreams  glowing  ^l  over 
with  allegories.  I  told  my  beloved  master  some- 
thing of  it ;  but  I'm  worn  out,  sir,  I'm  tired." 

''And  what  may  be  running  in  your  mind, 
sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Clewson,  being  curious. 

Carmel  looked  at  him  suddenly,  with  a  con- 
tracted and  suspicious  gaxe,  and  dropped  his 
eyes. 

"About  what?"  said  Carmel,  dryly,  looking 
up  again. 

''  I  mean  about  Sir  Boke,  sir,"  said  Clewson. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Sir  Boke  Wycherly ; 
and  so  you're  going  to  stay  f  Well,  you  know, 
you  ought  to  go  and  see  something  of  the  scen- 
ery— Wyndertel  and  Hazelden — and  other  riews 
of  places  worth  seeing.  Will  he  go  away  to- 
morrow ?" 

"Sir  Boke?" 

Carmel  nodded. 

"  Well,  I  know  no  more  than  yon,  Mr.  Sher- 
lock; I  never  knows,  sir,  except  a  haccident, 
where  or  when  we're  agoing,  until  he  gives  me 
the  order  to  git  things  ready  and  pack  up." 

"  Something  came  into  the  house  with  him." 

"You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Sherlock;  all  them 
portmanteaus  and  boxes — awful  particlaiv- no 
one  living,  sir,  has  a  hidea  what  it  is,  I  tell 
you." 

"  Troublesome,  sir,"  acquiesced  Sherlock. 

"  Bayther,  I  should  say,  a  few,"  answered  Mr 
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Clewson,  shaking  his  head  with  a  pathetic  com- 
icality. 

<<  And  don't  joa  know  what  he  came  here 
for,  Mr.  Clewson  ?"  asked  Carmel,  with  a  bitter 
smile. 

**  No,  I  don't,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Clewson. 

Carmel  looked  at  him. 

**  No,  really,  sir.  It  may  be  many  things. 
I  don't  know.  I  give  rou  my  honoi^'  he  aver- 
red, and  shook  his  head. 

<*  Well,  /  know,"  said  Carmel,  smiling  darkly 
oat  of  the  window.  *'He's  come  here  for  a 
wife." 

''  Ob,  oh  f  I  see.  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised, 
I  thouffht  so,"  answered  Clewson,  who  was 
very  mach  surprised,  and  nneasy  too ;  for  he 
could  not  say  how,  such  an  event  as  marriage 
might  shake  him  in  his  place,  and  his  place  suit- 
ed him ;  and,  in  fact,  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
deal  better  than  any  he  was  likely  to  get  again. 
Therefore  ho  was  shocked,  though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

<<  And  who— who  may  he  be  a-looking  after  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Clewson. 

<'Miss  Rachel  Shad  well,*'  answered  Carmel, 
hastily,  as  if  he  were  mentioning  a  dead  friend, 
and  still  looking  straight  out  of  the  window. 

"I  partly  guessed  it;  there's  several  things 
has  led  me  to  tiiat  opinion.  Is  she  likely  to  turn 
out  a  hinterfering  person,  do  you  think?" 

'^  Miss  Rachel  is  perfection,"  said  Carmel 

**  I  didn't  mean  nothing  contrary,"  said  Clew- 
son. 

<'  Think  of  such  a  man  as  that  coming  to  mar- 
ry  her  I"  said  Sherlock. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  lift  for  her,"  observed  Mr.  Clew- 
Bon.  **  A  very  desirable  halliance.  He's  took 
a  vilent  fancy,  I  dessay ;  he's  that  sort — " 

^  L'amoiir  arriTe  en  chantanfe, 
£t  8*611  retoume  en  pleuimnt,** 

repeated  Carmel,  rather  to  himself  than  to  his 
companion.  **You  may  have  read  that— why 
not  ?  French.  Yes^  he  knows  French ;  it's  in 
the  MorU  cT Arthur,  and  it's  very  true." 

And  BO  Mr.  Clewson  went  up  and  Mr.  Sher- 
lock down,  and  the  little  conference  at  the  lai^ge 
window  on  the  lobby  came  to  an  end. 

The  Reverend  Stour  Temple  paid  a  visit  early 
next  day  at  Raby.  The  two  young  ladies,  Sir 
Roke,  and  Mark  Shadwell,  were  at  luncheon  very 
sociably ;  and  at  this  irregular  meal,  the  vicar 
joined  them  in  the  dining-room. 

Mark  did  not  like  the  vicar,  btt  he  welcomed 
him  courteously. 

•*  You  remember  Roke  Wvcherly  ?  Roke,  you 
recollect  Temple,  at  Oxford  ?" 

Sir  Roke  gave  him  two  fingers,  and  one  of  his 
bleak  smiles,  as  he  looked  up  at  him  from  his 
chair. 

*'  Charmed  to  see  yon,  Temple ;  it|s  so  many 
years.  Pray  don't  count  them.  And  you're  at 
Ridleston,  here,  Mark  tells  me.  You  were  good 
at  most  things ;  yon  pulled  a  very  good  oar,  and 
I  remember  you  were  a  capital  wicket-keeper. 
No  cricket  nowadays,  I  dare  say  ?" 

Stour  Temple  smiled  with  a  sad  and  snpercil- 
ioua  complacency  over  these  recollections  of  his 
prowess. 

"Never  played  since  I  took  orders.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  not  stop  a  ball  now.  I've  an  ob- 
Bction  to  clergymen  playing." 


I      <<  I  don't  see  why  thejr  shouldn't,"  said  Sir 
Roke ;  "  they  want  exercise  as  much  as  laymen, 
I  I  fancy,  and  it  would  prevent  their  growing  bo 
;  fat  as  some  of  them  do." 

**  My  duties  afford  me  exercise  enough,'*  be 
replied  with  a  smile ;  '*  by  the  time  I  get  home, 
I  shall  have  walked  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.*' 

<*  I  wish  they  were  all  as  active  as  yon,  Tem- 
ple. I've  a  fellow  down  at  Scarbrook ;  he  rides 
at  a  walk  on  a  horrid  cob,  and  he's  as  iat  as  I 
don't  know  what ;  never  visits  his  people,  nor 
does  a  bit  of  good,  from  one  year's  end  to  anoth- 
er. I  wish  the  brute  would  get  his  apoplexy, 
and  make  a  vacancy  for  a  useful  man  like  yon." 

The  Reverend  Stour  Temple  looked  not  flat- 
tered, but  very  grave,  and  even  stern,  and  Mark 
thought,  with  some  pleasure,  that  he  was  on  tlie 
point  of  rebuking  the  baronet,  whose  temper 
might  have  exploded  under  that  liberty,  hot  it 
did  not  come,  then,  at  least. 

The  Reverend  Stour  Temple  had  not  bees 
five  minutes  in  the  room,  indeed,  when  Mark 
perceived  that  there  was  somethinfr  upon  bb 
mind.  He  was  silent  and  l^oughtfal,  and  bemg 
an  abstemious  man,  luncheon  was  to  him  a  cer- 
emony quickly  over. 

<^How  pretty  the  old  Tower  of  Raby  and  the 
village  look  from  the  summit  of  the  wood  T  ssid 
the  vicar,  awakening  from  a  reverie,  and  speak- 
ing apropos  of  nothing.  "There's  a  market 
there  to-day.  I  crossed  the  uplands,  and  yoa 
can't  think  how  pretty  it  looks,  lying  among  the 
trees  and  enclosures  beneath  you.  It  would  al- 
most repay  the  walk,  if  yon  would  venture  so  long 
a  ramble,"  he  smiled,  as  he  spoke  to  Rachel 
"There  are  very  fine  clouds,  too,  to-day  for  a 
background;  such  towering  piles  of  vapor!  I 
should  have  suspected  thunder,  but  that  it  wonM 
be  too  soon.  It's  hardly  ten  days  since  we  had 
that  thunder-storm." 

"  More  than  a  fortnight,"  said  Mark  Shad- 
well. 

*  *  Ha  ?"  said  the  vicar.  "  Time  cheats  us.  Sir 
Roke,  in  the  countiy.*' 

"Suppose  we  make  that  our  walk?". said 
Rachel,  addressing  Miss  Marlyn. 

"  Mr.  Temple  says  it  looks  so  well.  I  shoni  d 
like  very  much,"  she  said,  with  a  timid  glance 
toward  the  cleigyman. 

He  made,  however,  no  sort  of  answer  to  this 
little  overture,  and  said  to  Mark — 

"  I  crossed  from  Fennelston ;  that  poor  man 
I  spoke  to  you  about  died  this  morning.** 

"  Oh,  did  he  ?— poor  fellow  I"  said  Marie,  with 
a  slight  flush,  and  looking  at  the  landscape 
through  the  window.  He  thought  Stour  Tem- 
ple's cold  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  I  rather  think 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  farmer  of  Pennel- 
ston  and  his  wants.  "  Very  sorry,  poor  fellow ! 
You  mustn't  go,  Temple,  I'll  be  back  in  a  mo- 
ment, only  to  write  a  note  in  the  study." 

This  Mark  Shadwell  said  with  the  intention 
of  seeing  the  vicar  no  more  that  day ;  for  he  was 
always  uncomfortable  in  his  presence,  and  so  had 
made  a  step  or  two  toward  the  door,  when  the 
vicar  said — 

"  Will  yon  excuse  my  asking  just  two  or  three 
minutes  with  you,  in  the  study?  only  a  word  or 
two." 

"Certainly,"  said  Shadwell,  as  cheerfully  as 
he  could,  "  whenever  you  please." 
'  He  crossed  the  hall,  vexed  and  in  a  petty  sns- 
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pense  that  irritated  him,  shut  his  stadj-door 
rather  sharply  behind  him,  walked  across  it, 
palled  oat  an  old  qaarto,  and  read  with  a  soar 
countenance  on  its  back  the  harmless  inscription, 
**Uistoire  des  Voyages,  torn,  yiii.,"  and  having 
read  it  several  times  over,  he  threw  it  on  the  ta- 
ble a  litUe  roughly. 

*'  That  fellow's  a  sort  of  irritant,"  he  said.  *'  I 
never  met  him  yet  that  he  hadn't  something  to 
pester  about    I  wonder  what  it  is  now  f" 

Intuitively  Mark  Shadwell  felt  that  it  was 
something  more  than  usually  annoying. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  WABNINO  WOBD. 

The  vicar,  meanwhile,  loitered  away  a  few. 
minutes  beside  Sit  Roke  in  the  dining-room 
window,  to  allow  Shadwell  time  to  write  his  im- 
aginary note. 

**I  heard.  Sir  Boke,  that  you  were  here." 

"  Oh !"  said  Sir  Boke,  with  one  of  his  smiles 
and  faint  bows. 

**  And  I  should  have  been  over  here  to  pay 
my  respects  before  now,  had  my  time  been  my 
own." 

Sir  Boke  smiled  and  bowed  a  little,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'*  My  dear  Temple,  I  should  not  have  stood 
on  ceremony  with  you,"  said  he.  ''I  meant 
to  run  over  to  the  vicarage — ^which,  I  am  told, 
is  qnite  a  little  paradise — and  see  you  before  I 
left  the  countiT." 

"  Very  gooa  of  yon,"  answered  the  vicar.  "  Fve 
been  anxious  to  see  you  from  the  moment  I  heard 
you  were  here.  Fve  been  wishing  very  much  to 
speak  to  yon.  -  He  looked  on  Sir  Roke  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  opening  his 
case,  whatever  it  might  be;  but  the  young  ladies 
were  chatting  in  the  room,  and,  after  a  moment's 
reflection, he  continued — **I  came  to-day  hard- 
ly hoping  for  an  opportunity,  and  I  thought  it, 
on  the  whole,  a  better  plan  to  write  what  was  in 
my  mind,  and — I've  put  it  in  this  letter." 

Sir  Boke  nodded  affably  as  he  took  it.  * 

*'  And,  I'm  afraid,  it's  tedious ;  but  will  you 
kindly  read  it  through  ?"  said  the  vicar. 

**  Certainly — ^rely  upon  me — every  syllable-— 
and  give  it  my  best  attention  too,"  answered  Sir 
Roke,  graciously. 

That*s  all  I  ask.  Sir  Boke,"  replied  Stour 
Temple. 

'*  How  grand  that  fellow  looks  I  That  letter's 
to  ask  me  for  the  presentation  to  Scarbrook ;  and 
you'd  fancy  he  was  going  to  ask  my  leave  to  build 
a  church  or  a  hospital.  Sanctimonious  rogues  ! " 
So  thought  Sir  Boke,  and  said  aloud,  "  I'll  not 
open  it  now,  dear  Temple ;  I'll  wait  for  a  quiet 
opportunity ;  isn't  it  better  ?" 

**  Ceruinly !"  acquiesced  he ;  "and  it's  time 
I  were  going." 

So  the  Beverend  Stour  Temple  took  his  leave, 
and  went  direct  to  the  well-known  door  of  Shad- 
well's  study,  and  found  that  gentleman  awaiting 
him  impatiently. 

**  Well,  Temple,  what  is  it  ?  I've  been  play- 
ing the  devi\  somehow,  and  somewhere,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  something  particular  to  tell  me. 
Pray  go  on  ;  I'm  prepared  for  something  uncom- 
fortable," and  he  laughed  a  little  riciously. 


'*  Sorry  my  mission  is  not  generally  pleasant- 
er,"  said  the  vicar ;  **  but  yon  mistake  me  now. 
I'm  not  going  to  blame  any  one.  I've  sought 
this  opportunity  only  to  say  a  word  6t  warning," 

"Well,  thank  you— I'm  all  ear,"  he  replied, 
as  gayly  as  he  could. 

*'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  friend — a  resident 
at  Darmonville — and  I  think  I'm  bound  to  tell 
yon  that  it  concerns  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  now 
domesticated  in  your  family,  and  that  it  conveys 
a  rather — in  my  mind — a  very  un£B>vorable  im- 
pression of  that  young  lady." 

<< That's  very  odd  1"  said  Mark,  sharply,  and 
looking  rather  aghast. 

*'  Not  so  odd  in  a  French  boarding-school  as 
it  might  in  an  English  one,"  said  the  Beverend 
Stour  Temple.  "  Becollect,  I  say  only  ttn/avor- 
ahk.  What  I  have  to  report  does  not  amouQt  to 
criminality.  God  forbid  I  should  seem  to  intend 
more  than  I  have  warrant  for ;  but  her  conduct 
there  was  characterized  by  great  deceit  and  un- 
pardonable indiscretion." 

Mark  Shadwell  looked  full  in  the  vicar's  eyes, 
rather  pale,  and  he  seemed  altogether  more  shock- 
ed  than  a  man  of  the  world  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be,  on  learning  that  a  young  governess 
had  been,  in  matters  of  mere  decorum,  a  degree 
less  discreet  than  seemed  fit  to  the  Beverend 
Stour  Temple. 

*^  It  seems  odd  we  should  hear  it  in  this  round- 
about way ;  and  it  strikes  mc  as  a  little  too  vague 
and  intangible  to  consist  quite  with  the  laws  of 
fair-play — to  say  nothing  of  charity,"  said  he, 
with  a  rather  dubious  sneer,  after  a  little  pause. 

**  It  reaches  you  in  a  circuitous  way,  because 
Miss  Marlyn  was  recommended  in  the  absence  of 
the  principal  of  the  school,  Madame  do  la  -Per- 
riere,  who  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  afterward 
reluctant  to  disturb  Miss  Marlyn's  position  here, 
hoping  that  she  would  conduct  herself  with  more 
discretion  in  your  house." 

*'And  nothing  could  be  more  un^ception' 
a6£B,"  interposed  Mark  Shadwell 

**  And  so  far  from  being  vague,  the  statement 
is  verv  precise  indeed.  The  young  lady  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  let  herself  out  of  the  school  at 
night,  on  no  less  than  five  several  occasions,  by 
means  of  a  key  improperly  obtained.  On  three 
of  these  dbcasions  she  met  the  friend  or  agent 
of  a  gentleman,  whom  Madame  de  la  Perriero 
says  she  believes,  or  hopes^  to  have  been  seeking 
her  privately  in  marriage ;  and  on  the  two  last 
occasions  she  met  the  gentleman  himself,  in  the 
house,  however,  of  Madame  Du  Bois,  a  shoe- 
maker. This  woman  u§ed  to  meet  her  at  the 
wicket  of  the  school-garden,  t^onduct  her  to  and 
from  her  house — so  they  say — and  remain  in  the 
room  during  the  entire  interview ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  piece  of— what  shall  I  term  it  ? 
— ^this  Madame  Du  Bois  was  always  accounted  a 
person  of  unexceptionable  good  conduct  These 
are  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known ;  and 
to  that  extent,  they  seem  to  mc  positively  repre- 
hensible as  well  as  guspicious ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
right  that  you  should  be  made  aware  of  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  impropriety  of  which  the  young  per- 
son now  placed  in  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Shad- 
well is  capable." 

"  Well— ha !— yes— I  still  can  hardly  believe 
it.  If  Miss  Marlyn  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be 
here,  what  business  had  those  people  sending  her? 
Of  course,  if  we  begin  angling  for  stories  an<< 
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goisip,  we*11  get  enough  of  them.  I  think  I  did 
aU  that  wu  right  when  I  applied  to  the  head  of 
the  school ;  and  there  has  been  a  Tery  good  aC' 
coant  of  her,  and  she  has  been  every  thing  we 
coold  wish  since  she  has  been  here ,  and  I  do 
wish  people  would  not  wait  until  all  the  expense 
has  been  gone  to  of  bringing  her  over  to  this 
dAHaous  place,  and  then  begin  collecting — I 
mean  senoing  oyer — the  tattle  of  an  idle  French 
town,  and  expect  me — who  haren't  a  guinea, 
by  Jore ! — ^to  throw  away  money  by  handfuls^ 
for  no  better  reason." 

*'  The  occurrences  I  hare  mentioned  are  per- 
fectly ascertained,*'  said  the  vicar,  whose  cold 
self-possession  was  never  rufBed  by  Mark  Shad- 
well's  hard  words.  **  If  the  sutement  consisted 
of  mere  gossip,  as  yon  suppose,  I  should  not  have 
ironUed  yon  with  it — I  should  not  have  repeated 
it  anywhere,  and  I  should  not  have  given  it  a 
moment's  consideration  myself;  but  all  I  have 
related  is  frue ;  and  were  /  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold m  which  Miss  Marlyn  filled  the  delicate 
and  important  place  which  she  occupies  here,  I 
should  at  once  withdraw  my  confidence,  and 
no  consideration  would  induce  me  to  retain  her 
services.** 

'<  Tes,  that*8  all  very  fine !"  said  Mark  Shad- 
well ;  *'  nothing  easier  than  managing  imagina- 
ry families,  and  lecturing  other  people  on  their 
duties,  and  practicing  all  the  virtues  of  the  dec- 
alogue by  proxy." 

Mark  Shadwell  was  always  irritated  by  the 
officious  morality  of  the  vicar,  and  by  his  unaf- 
fected serenity  under  his  attacks.  It  was  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  galled  his  pride. 

'*  Of  course,  I'm  a  mere  child,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  know,  and  quite  below  the  serious  notice  of 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  I  may 
be  supposed  to  know  something  about  my  own 
affairs.  Miss  Marlyn  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
quite  a  lady.  We  have  found  her  perfectly  sat- 
isfactoiy,  and  she  has  been  a  companion  to  my 
poor  wife  in  her  solitude,  and  veiy  kind,  and  I 
really  don't  know  how  sAs  could  get  on  without 
her." 

The  Beverend  Stour  Temple  remained  provok- 
ingly  silent  and  attentive,  and,  as  usual,  Mark's 
choler  rose.  ^ 

"  And  I  don't  see,  with  you,  that  making 
common  allowatfce  for  exaggeration,  there's  any 
case  for  turning  this  young  lady  adrift  on  the 
world;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
monstrous.  Of  course,  I'll  consider  it ;  I'll  talk 
it  over  with  my  wife.  You  have  not  spoken  to 
her,  have  you  ?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

**  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  vicar. 

**No— /m  the  proper  person  to  do  that,  I 
ftncy." 

'*  Of  course,"  said  the  clergyman. 

''  And,  in  fact,  I  shall  leave  the  whole  thing 
veiy  much  in  her  hands." 

**rve  now  done,  I  hopt^  at  least,  my  duty; 
and,  I  may  add,  a  very  painful  one.  I  did  not 
seek  the  information  I  have  communicated ;  but, 
having  received  it,  I  could  not  in  conscience  re- 
serve it  from  you." 

**  No— well,  it's  off  your  mind  now,  and  we  can 
best  advise  about  it,  don't  you  think— my  wife 
and  I?"  •»  /  / 

The  vicar  answered  nothing,  he  only  bowed ; 
and  said  he — 
"I  shan't  interrupt  you  farther,  I  must  go; 


how  long^  by  the  bye,  does  8ir  Boka  lemaia 
here  V 

"  Two  or  three  days.*' 

"Farewell." 

Mark  Shadwell  walked  with  him  to  the  rtiqK, 
and  standing  above  his  demi-griffins,  nodded 
and  kissed  his  hand,  with  a  very  sombiv  ooonte- 
nance,  to  the  retreating  vicar. 

Mark  was  indeed  veiy  much  disturbed.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  telling  this  story, 
elaborately,  to  his  wife.  *'  Women  do  mn  away 
with  things  so."  Neither  had  he  a  thoagfat  of 
dismissing  Miss  Marlyn.  But  a  responsibility 
was  cast  upon  him  which  he  hated ;  ako  a  doate 
troubled  him  to  a  degree  which  he  conid  not 
have  anticipated.  How  had  the  vicar  learned 
this  ?  He  might  know  a  great  deal  more  ;  ibat 
is,  detail — particulars,  which,,  ahhoagh  they  diU 
not  affect  tne  moral  of  the  story,  yet  interested 
him  intensely. 

"  I  say,  'Temple,'*  he  called  after  the  vicar, 
following  him  ;  "  one  word." 

The  clergyman  turned  about  and  paused. 

"  I  forgot ;  you'U  be  returning  this  way,  dian't 
you?  just  about  our  dinner-hour — ^yoa  mot 
come  and  dine  with  us — ^you  really  muuL,^ 

**  You're  very  good,  but  I  fcai^-" 

<'iVdy  do— it  will  be  really  a  kindoess.  I 
make  it  a  point ;  you  wcnH  reftise." 

"  You  are  very  kind,*'  repeated  Stoor  Tempk, 
looking  down  for  a  moment  on  the  gnm  by  hii 
feet,  and  thinking. 

",Yes,  you  tot// come  ?" 

"Veiy  well— ^M— many  thanks,"  said  the 
vicar ;  and  with  a  second  farewell  he  took  ins 
departure,  and  Mark  Shadwell  stood  for  a  whik 
looking  after  his  receding  figure,  not  knowing;, 
quite  distinctly,  why  it  was  that  so  trifling  a 
story  had  so  utterly  confounded  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI, 

THB  TIGAB  TAXB8  HI8  HAT. 

Sm  BoKB  Wtchbblt  took  a  little  deaultoiT 
walk  with  the  young  ladies,  and  was  very  chatty 
and  agreeable ;  directing,  however,  his  conreisa- 
tion  principally,  as  perhaps  was  natural,  to  Ra- 
chel, who  was  beginning  to  get  over  the  little 
shock  of  her  companion's  abenrd  eonverBation 
of  yesterday. 

It  was  not  until  Sir  Boke  had  ended,  for  that 
bout,  his  compliments  and  gayeties,  and  put  off 
his  smiles  and  his  wslking-coat,  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  collapsed  on  a  sudden  into  that  hitter, 
peevish,  and  formidable  man  of  snarls,  scowls, 
and  wrinkles,  with  whom  Mr.  Clewton  had  to 
do,  that  he  saw  and  remembered  the  letter 
which  the  Reverend  Stour  Temple  had  placed 
in  his  hand.  He  enjoyed  a  certain  sort  oif  psy- 
chology, and  broke  the  seal  with  an  antidpadon 
of  amusement 

Nothing  akin  to  amusement  awaited  him, 
however.  The  supercilious  radiance  with  which 
he  had  opened  it  vanished  before  he  had  read 
half  a  dozen  lines,  and  gradually  his  face  dark- 
ened and  corrugated  liu  that  of  an  angry  mon- 
kev. 

Mr.  Clcwson,  making  arrangements  at  the 
dressing-table,  heard  distinctly  the  hissings  and 
splntterings  of  the  high  pressure. 


A  LOST  KAMB. 
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Sir  Roke  folded  the  letter  but  half  read,  and 
with  a  hand  that  trembled  with  anger  thrust  it 
into  his  dressing-gown  pocket. 

The  fact  is,  there  was  a  shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  of  dismay,  in  the  rage  that  agitated 
Sir  Boke*s  countenance. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Stour  Temple,  you've 
got  on  a  bit  since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you!  Yon  are  one  of  l^ose  saints 
whose  religion  is  made  up  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  impertinence — you — and  think  you  may  in- 
sult any  one  in  any  way  that  pleases  your  vulgar 
arrogance,  proTided  yon  do  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity!" 

If  at  this  moment  Sir  Boke  bad  encountered 
the  vicar,  he  would  have  given  him  a  piece  of 
his  mind,  together  with  some  expletives  better 
omitted.  But  the  baronet,  except  when  his  vir- 
ulent temper  overcame  him,  was  a  particularly 
cool  man;  without  natural  affection,  without 
impracticable  resentments,  with  all  his  maligni- 
ties under  the  supreme  guidance  and  control  of 
convenience. 

By  dinner-time  he  had  cooled  down  perfectly. 
Disliking  the  vicar  intensely,  he  was  not  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  meeting  him  with  any  evi- 
dences of  irritation. 

The  Reverend  Stour  Temple  was  there,  and 
sat  beside  Amy  Shadwell,  with  whom  he  talked, 
and  very  little  with  the  other  guests :  unusually 
grave,  and,  at  times,  abstracted ;  and  was  not 
Mark  Shadwell  more  silent,  too,  than  usual? 
Had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Soke,  indeed,  the  tide 
of  conversation  would  have  ebbed  utterly,  and 
all  lain  flat,  black,  and  dismal. 

'*  I  think  you  walk  too  much.  Are  not  yon 
OTerdoing  it  a  little.  Temple?"  said  his  host, 
observing  his  look  of  fatigue.  '^Take  some 
sherry— that  light  wine  is  nothing  when  one's 
tired." 

'^Thanks,**  said  he,  << I  am  a  little  knocked 
Dp.  Two  years  since  I  shouldn't  have  found 
that  walk  too  much ;  Fm  afraid  I  must  acknowl- 
edge the  hand  of  Time,  and  shorten  my  walks." 

''Charming  walks — a  temptation  always  to 
do  too  much.  But  the  air  here  is  quite  ah  elix- 
ir ;  /  feel  it  so,"  said  Sir  Roke,  who  ignored  de- 
cay, and  abhorred  mortality,  and  was  always 
disposed  to  be  testy  when  those  ideas  were  press- 
ed into  prominence. 

"  That  death  is  a  stranger  here,"  said  the  vic- 
ar, *'  and  the  Bible  so  far  Justified,  is  1  think 
in  nothing  more  clear  than  in  the  difiicnlty  we 
experience  in  presenting  the  event,  as  a  fact,  to 
onr  understandings ;  the  great  truth  is  written 
in  awful  characters  in  eveiy  church-yard ;  pro- 
claimed in  every  bqnr's  retrospect  by  the  broken 
and  disappearing  ranks  of  early  friends ;  printed 
day  by  day,  among  all  the  vulgarities  of  life,  in 
every  newspaper ;  every  black-craped  hat  or  bon- 
net we  see  is  a  signal  that  the  dread  event  has 
happened  recently  and  near  us ;  all  nature  speaks 
by  signs  and  allegories,  and  all  our  social  rela- 
tions, with  a  tremendous  distinctness,  of  death ; 
and  yet  how  hard  it  is,  for  five  consecutive  min- 
utes, to  accept  it  as  a  certain  incident  of  our 
position  I  so  that  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
for  those  other  intimations  of  its  approach, 
which  are  furnished  in  the  evidences  of  decay- 
ing vigor  and  subsiding  life." 

"  Isn't  it — surrounded  as  we  are  with  bless- 
ings— an  odd  subject  to  select  for  thankfulness  ?" 


said  Sir  Roke,  with  a  little  shrug  and  a  bitter 
smirk.  "For  my  part,  I  thank  Heaven  for 
quite  other  things." 

"  For  other  things,  and  for  that,  also,  since  die 
we  must ;  well  that  we  should  have  every  help 
to  keep  it  in  mind,  for  judgment  foUoMrs  death, 
and  here  sit  we  three ;  and  veiy  trite  it  is,  but 
true,  that  this  time  twelve  months  one  of  ns  may 
lie  in  the  grave!" 

As  I  have  said,  Sir  Roke  hated  death  worse,  I 
am  afraid,  than  worse  things,  and  he  thought 
the  vicar  detestably  ill-bred  in  pressing  the  topic 
as  he  did.  The  baronet,  therefore,  could  brook 
this  no  longer,  and  he  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said — 

''  Quite  on  the  cards,  though  Pm  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  was  this  time  last  year ;  and  grow, 
ing  better,  too,  every  week,  thank  God.  I'm* 
sorry  you  can't  give  so  good  an  account  of  •your- 
self. But  whatever  happens  we  must  bear  it, 
you  know,  and  there's  no  good,  that  I  can  see, 
in  plaguing  one  another  about  possible  occur- 
rences, which  are  certainly  not  meant  to  turn  us 
from  the  business,  and  blessings,  and — ^and  du- 
ties of  life,  till  they  do  come.  Life's  our  busi- 
ness, and  meant  to  be  our  business,  here,  in  my 
opinion.  It's  no  news,  you'll  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing so,  to  tell  us  we're  to  die.  I>eath's  no  tHs- 
covery ;  I'm  to  die,  and  you're  to  die.  You^re  to 
die  as  well  as  Mark  there.  I  hope  you  think 
about  it,  if  it  does  you  good.  Your  death's  your 
own  affair,  whenever  it  comes,  and  mine's  mine ; 
and  I  don't  want  to  plague  you  and  Mark  about 
it,  and  I  te^on'^"  And  Sir  Roke  took  the  claret, 
filled  his  glass,  and  looked  across  the  table  a  lit- 
tle defiantly  at  the  vicar,  who  sat  under  fire  like 
a  veteran. 

''  When  I  want  medical  advice,  I  send  for  a 
doctor,"  said  Sir  Roke,  softening  a  little,  and 
descending,  as  he  did  so,  into  a  hackneyed  par- 
allel— ''  and  when  I  want  religion  I'll  send  for 
a  clergyman,  and  for  none  would  I  more  readily 
than  for  you.  But  I  think  for  myself,  yon  under- 
stand, upon  these  subjects.  The  genius  of  our 
Church  is  liberty,  yon  know ;  that's  my  view." 

Thus  Sir  Roke  wrested  the  conversation  forci- 
bly into  another  channel.  Mark  dropped  in, 
and  the  vicar  dropped  out,  and  so  for  a  while, 
rather  uncomfortably  and  with  a  sort  of  efibrt, 
of  which  they  all  soon  tired,  the  discourse  drag- 
ged on  over  their  wine.  Each  had  matters  con- 
nected with  the  other  to  think  over,  and  the  con- 
versation was  often  on  the  verge  of  subsiding 
into  silence. 

As  Sir  Roke  and  the  vicar  walked  into  the 
drawing-room  side  by  side,  the  baronet  said  in 
a  low  and  friendly  tone — 

"  I  read  your  note,  mj  dear  Temple,  and  yon 
must  pardon  me  for  saying,  I've  seldom  been  so 
much  puzzled,  and  so  much  amused ;  you've 
fallen  into  a  most  diverting  mistake.  I  could 
not  think,  at  first,  what  yon  meant ;  somebody 
has  been  mystifying  you." 

The  vicar  looked  in  his  face  with  a  very  grave 
surprise,  but  made  no  answer,  only  bowed. 

"I'll  take  an  opportunity  to-morrow  ;  I'll  go 
over  to  see  you,  and  111  make  it  as  clear  to  you 
as  day-light ;  there  never  wcUf  yon  could  not  have 
conceived,  any  thing  more  preposterous.  I  wish- 
ed  to  sav  so  much  now ;  I  don't  choose  my  friends 
to  think  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve— even  for 
an  hour. " 
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Sir  l^kc  laid  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way  on  the 
arm  of  the  vicar,  who,  however,  looked  down 
Btill  without  retumini;  his  friendly  glance,  and 
with  the  expression  of  a  man  who  is  distressed, 
and  wishes  an  irksome  subject  at  rest. 

**  You  won't  say  you  beHeve  me,  but  I  know 
you  doj  and  I'll  make  you  confess  it  to-morrow, 
when  I  sec  you.  In  the  mean  time,  although, 
upon  my  honor,  yon  have  been  quite  in  the 
clouds  upon  this  subject,  I  assure  you,  I  respect 
and  I  like  ^ou,  Temple,  for  having  written  as 
you  did — I  do,  indeed." 

The  Reverend  Stour  Temple  bowed  very  grave- 
ly again.  Sir  Roke  might  as  well  have  spared 
his  flatteries.    There  was  no  response- 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

A  XKOCK  AT   SIR  ROKS'S   DOOB. 

Mark  Shadwell  talked  a  good  deal  with  the 
vicar  in  the  drawing-room.  The  ladies  made 
music  and  sang  at  the  piano.  Sir  Roke  was 
smiling  and  agreeable,  and  flitted  from  Rachel 
to  her  mamma,  and  from  her  mamma  to  Rachel 
again.  Mark  Shadwell  shaking  himself  now  and 
then  free  of  his  perplexities,  almost  wondered 
why  ho  was  so  disturbed,  wondered  with  a  feel- 
ing at  once  of  ridicule  and  fear,  half  hated  him- 
self as  he  looked  at  Agnes  Marlyn,  who  acqui- 
esced with  a  cold  unconscious  pride  in  the  neg- 
lect to  which  she  seemed  abandoned  that  night, 
half  hated  her,  yet,  in  his  compassion,  he  was 
tempted  to  go  over  and  tell  her  how  sweet  her 
music  was,  and  rescue  her  from  the  prolonged 
insult  of  that  neglect,  but  somehow  his  heart 
failed  him.  Mrs.  Shadwell  on  a  sudden  per- 
ceived it,  praised  her  music,  and  asked  her  the 
usual  questions  about  it  and  its  composer,  and  so 
forth ;  and  shortly  after,  Miss  Marlyn,  with  a  few 
whispered  words  to  Mrs.  Shadwell,  and  a  smile, 
glided  from  the  room,  happily  unconscious,  it 
seemed,  of  having  been  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  vicar  took  his  leave,  and 
the  little  party  broke  up.  Mark  Shadwell  walked 
with  him  to  the  gate.  They  strode  along  silent- 
ly for  a  good  way. 

"Sir  Roke  seems  to  enjoy  his  visit  very  much," 
said  the  vicar  at  last;  but  like  a  man  rather  ask- 
ing a  question  than  stating  a  fact.  **  Your  quiet 
rational  life  must  be  a  change  to  him. " 

**  And  you  wonder  how  he  can  endure  its  dull- 
ness?'* said  Mark  with  a  laugh ;  **so  do  I,  but 
nny  thing  may  be  endured  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
Roke  docs  not  mean  to  stay  lunger.** 

"Oh!  has  he  said  so?'* 

«*Yes— wAyf"  asked  Mark,  struck  by  some- 
thing in  his  companion's  tone.  *'  I  think  ho  said 
he  meant  to  go  on  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Have  yon  any  idea  where  he  goes  then  ?" 
asked  the  clergyman. 

"  To  Scarbrook,  I  think  ;  you  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  him,  Temple ;  do  yon  think  of  send- 
ing him  a  tract  on  death  and  jndgment,  or  some 
little  reminder  of  the  sort?  I'm  sure  he'll 
read  it.** 

"  I  shan't  trouble  him  with  tracts,  because  I 
know  he  would  not  read  them,  and  would  think 
me  a  fool,  and  so  any  little  chance  that  our  con- 
versation of  to-night,  or  of  any  other  time,  might 
have,  would  be  lost." 


I  Mark  smiled  to  himself,  thinking  that  Stonr 
'  Temple  had  actually  thought  over  the  tract,  and 
been  busy  about  Sir  Roke's  spiritual  concerns. 

"I'm  afraid  you  may  as  well  leave  that  erring 
and  straying  sheep  to  walk  his  own  way,  a  perverse 
disciple  like  me,  only  I  don't  think  Roke  has  any 
philosophy,  except  the  hand-to-mouth  one  of  ex- 
tracting from  life,  day  by  day,  aH  the  pleasure 
he  can,  a  rule  which,  except  indeed  in  coming  to 
Raby,  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  him  ofFend 
against.  I've  some  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  he  begins  to  find  that  way  of  life  a  Kule  | 
tiresome,  and  he's  talking  of  a  quieter  one,  bai 
I  don't  know  ;  have  you  often  known  a  man  of 
that  kind  settle  down  and  marry  ?** 

"Yes,  I've  known  two  or  three ;  not  that  they 
all  make  good  husbands,"  answered  the  vicar. 

"I  dare  say  not;  so  have  I,  some,"  said 
Mark. 

"  They  don't  always  make  good  husbands, "  be 
might  have  said,  '^bnt  they  do  make  good  settle- 
ments sometimes  ;"  and  that  I  am  afraid  is  what 
he  was  principally  thinking  of. 

"  When  will  you  be  coming  this  way  asain. 
Temple  ?"  asked  Mark,  who  wished  to  ai^k  him 
more  closely  about  the  story  of  Miss  MarlraV 
school-days,  and  yet  somehow  could  not  this 
night. 

Temple  smiled. 

"  I  wish  you  would  look  in  a  little  oftener," 
said  Mark,  who  interpreted  that  smile  aright, 
and  felt  the  rebuke  more  than  his  pride  wo«U 
quite  acknowledge. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  my  walks  are 
quite  uncertain ;  their  direction  is  often  control- 
led by  that  most  capricious,  humanly  speaking,  of 
all  influences,  sickness." 

"I*d  ride  over  to-morrow  or  next  day,  if  I 
thou^t  I  should  find  you,  but  you're  so  uncer- 
tain, and  I  really  want" — he  lowered  his  vtate 
unconsciously — "to  hear  any  Uiing  more  yon 
may  happen  to  know  about  that  story  yon  mm- 
tioned  to-day." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  any  thing  to  add,"  said 
the  vicar. 

"Well,  I  ain't  going  to  ask  you  to-night,  bat 
you'll  look  in  when  you  can,  won't  you  ?" 

The  vicar  promised,  and  they  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

"  The  most  ofilcions  fellow  in  England !  Well- 
intentioned,  no  doubt ;  but  he's  alwavs  making 
roe  uncomfortable,  and  I  suppose  other  people 
also.  I  wish  Roke  would  present  him  to  Scar- 
brook.  I  wish  he  could  keep  his  scandals  to  him- 
self. I  don't  think  he'd  come  all  that  war  to 
tell  me  any  thing  pleasant— delight  some  fellows 
take  in  tormenting  their  neighbon !" 

Thinking  of  many  things,  he  sauntered  hack 
toward  the  house,  and  was  surprised  to  find  hint* 
self  so  soon  again  on  the  steps. 

The  little  game  of  piquet  in  his  dressing-room 
amused  Sir  Roke,  and  soothed  his  nerves  fib- 
bed. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Temple  ?"  in- 
quired Mark,  he  shufiled  the  cards. 

A  hard  shrewd  glance  Roke  shot  at  him, 
but  Mark's  countenance  had  nothing  alarming  in 
it,  and  his  eyes  were  upon  the  cards. 

"  Oh  I  Temple's  very  well,  if  hcwasn't  always 
talking  shop,  you  know.  He's  very  well, 
but  too  much  shop,"  replied  Sir  Roke,  cutting 
the  cards.     "  He  used  to  be  clever — sang  very 
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nicely,  didn't  he  ?  And  he  wrote  yenes,  I  think, 
and  was  an  accomplished  fellow  before  he  grew 
so  dismal.  Every  thing  good  in  its  place ;  let 
him  preach  in  his  pulpit,  Tve  no  objection,  but 
I  do  object  to— I  lead,  don't  1  ? — I  object  to  ser- 
mons, and  d — d  disagreeable  sermons  after  din- 
ner." 

And  with  this  remark  Sir  Boke  entered  on  his 
l^me ;  they  played  as  usual ;  the  baronet  lost, 
and,  when  he  had  played  enongh,  he  thanked 
Mark,  paid  his  losses,  and  yawned  gently  behind 
his  hand. 

'^Very  good  of  yon,  Mark,  to  get  my  nerves 
into  tone,  and  enable  me  to  sleep,  by  this  little 
game.  You'll  come  to-morrow  night?  Vm 
afraid  it  must  be  my  last — what  the  devil's  that  /" 

Some  one  had  pushed  open  Sir  Boke's  door  a 
little  bit,  and  closed  it  again  quickly. 

It  was  near  one  o'clock  by  this  time. 

*<  Some  one  at  the  door,"  said  Mark,  getting 
np  and  opening  it. 

''  No  one  there,"  said  Mark ;  and  he  listened. 
'*  No,  it  was  a  mistake." 

''No  mistake,"  said  Sir  Boke,  testily. 

"  I  mean  that  some  one  mistook  the  door,  and 
got  away  again  on  finding  out  his  mistake,"  re- 
plied Mark  Shad  well ;  "  who  on  earth  could  it 
have  been,  though  ?"  He  bethought  him,  and 
again  he  looked  out  and  listened.  *'  Whoever 
it  was,  all's  quiet  now  !**  and  he  closed  the  door 
on  the  gallery,  bid  Boke  *' good-night,"  and 
went  out  the  other  way. 

Sir  Boke  Wycherly  was  not  in  a  pleasant 
mood  that  night,  as  Mr.  Clewson  was  made 
aware.  It  was  a  phase  of  exasperation  that 
tried  that  gentleman's  politeness  severely,  a  sort 
of  dumb  madness  as  to  all  utterances  but  revil- 
ings  and  curses — in  which  he  indicated  his  orders 
by  signs,  and  resented  a  misapprehension  in  such 
terms  as  would  make  a  good  curate's  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  suggested  the  prudence  of  some  such 
fumigation  as  that  potent  one  we  read  of  in  the 
BookofTobit. 

These  tempers  excited  Mr.  Clewson's  cnrios- 
ity,  for  they  were  seldom  wholly  capricious  when 
they  reached  that  pitch  of  intensity;  but  depend- 
ed  for  the  most  part  on  some  exterior  cause. 

He  wrote  a  letter  at  last.  A  curious  observer 
of  the  human  countenance  would  have  noted  an 
unpleasant  flickering;  the  ironical  lights  and 
dismal  shadows  of  an  angrv  and  malicious  face, 
as  he  penned  it,  and  read  it  over.  It  ended, 
however,  by  his  putting  it  into  the  fire.  It  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  looking  wofuUy  tired,  he  at 
length  got  himself  into  his  bed,  toned  and  tran- 
qnilized  by  his  tinctures  or  drops ;  and  looking 
like  the  corpse  of  a  man  arrested  by  death  in 
the  moment  of  revenge,  he  lay  worn-out  and 
bleak  on  his  pillow. 

This  letter  may  have  been  to  the  Beverend  j 
Stonr  Temple,  or  to  quite  another  person.     I 
don't  know.     It  will  never  be  known  till  all  se- 
crets, great  and  little,  are  proclaimed. 

It  was  three  o'clock  and 'the  house  quite  still, 
when  on  a  sudden  Sir  Boke  was  wakened,  he 
fancied,  by  a- noise.  His  nerves  were  jarred  upon, 
and  his  heart  thumping  at  his  ribs  as  he  wakened, 
as  will  happen  with  irritable  men  under  the  im- 
perfect action  of  laudanum.  He  had  just  col- 
lected his  wits,  and  remembered  where  he  was, 
when  he  heard  the  handle  of  bis  door  tried 
again  from  the  outside. 


Up  jumped  Sir  Boke  with  the  nimblencss  of 
anger,  resolved  to  clear  this  matter  up ;  stealth- 
ily he  got  into  his  dressing-gown,  lighted  his 
bedroom  candle,  and  drew  near  the  door,  and 
exactly  as  he  again  heard  the  handle  of  it  cau- 
tiously turned  from  without,  he  turned  the  key 
in  it,  and  candlestick  in  hand,  with  his  head  a  lit- 
tle stooped,  and  features  peaked  and  corrugated 
with  anger,  he  confronted  Carmel  Sherlock, 
who  stood  before  him,  very  pale  and  haggard, 
in  his  ordinary  careless  costume. 

Like  a  somnambulist  wakened,  he  recoiled  in 
a  kind  of  horror  a  pace  or  two,  and  then  stood 
with  his  great  dark  eyes  gleaming  back  the  light 
of  Sir  Boke's  candle  upon  the  baronet. 


CHAPTEB  XXXm. 

MORinmns. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while.  At  length,  rais- 
ing his  candle  a  little,  so  as  to  disclose  those  odd 
confronting  portraits  more  sharply,  Sir  Boke 
said,  with  a  pallid  grimace  whicn  sarcastically 
travestied  a  smile — 

<<  I've  been  obliged  to  you,  sir,  I  think^  more 
than  once  for  this  kind  of  attention  ?" 

"  Very  likely,  very  certainly"  said  Sherlock, 
just  above  his  breath.  '*It  must  be  that  yon 
lock  your  door." 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  yon  want  any  thing  in  my 
room?"  repeated  Sir  Boke,  in  the  same  con- 
strained tone,  and  with  the  same  angry  smirk. 

*'No,  sir,  no.  I'v»  no  business,  certainly. 
It's  a  happy  thing,  sir,  yon  wakened  me,"  said 
Sherlock,  looking  full  at  him  as  before,  and  with 
a  sort  of  shudder  he  went  back  another  step. 

"  Then  you've  been  walking  in  your  ahepy  sir, 
I  suppose  ?"  said  Sir  Boke,  intent  on  mention- 
ing the  case  to  his  host,  with  whom  he  felt  very 
angry  for  having  such  a  person  in  his  house. 

''Walking  in  my  sleep, sir?  Oh, no!  that's 
double  life;  no,  never,  sir.  Lock  your  door. 
I  hope  yon  will--db,  sir-— double  lock  and  bolt." 

"Your  advice,  sir,  is  immensely  obliging," 
said  the  baronet,  with  the  same  sneer,  bnt  some- 
how fascinated  by  the  sublime  impudence  and 
unintelligibility  of  his  visitor,  and  unable  to 
break  away  at  the  moment. 

"  No,  don't  fail,  every  man  changes  his  theo- 
ries from  time  to  time,  and  looking  among  the 
ancients,  I  think  the  Sadduces  were  wrong, 
and  there  is  some  place  like  hell — " 

"  And  I  should  say  a  likely  way  to  settle  one's 
mind  upon  that  interesting  question  would  be 
going  about  to  people's  bedrooms  at  this  hour 
of  night,  and  getting  yourself  mistaken  for  a 
burglar.  Pray,  sir,  don't  come  here  any  more. 
Good-night."  And  so  saying,  with  a  burst  of 
anger  at  himself  for  having  played  the  fool  for  so 
long,  he  shut  the  door  in  Carmel's  face,  and 
locked  it ;  and  he  cursed  his  audacious  disturb- 
er with  intensity,  and  rang  up  Clewson ;  and 
blew  him  up,  not  reasonably,  for  allowing  every 
d— d  fellow  that  had  nothing  better  to  do  to 
hammer  upon  his  door  for  half  the  night,  and 
ruin  his  liealth  ;  and  he  demanded  of  Mr.  Clew- 
son  what  the  devil  he  was  good  for,  and  wheth- 
er he  fancied  he  would  go  on  keeping  him  for 
nothing,  and  so  forth. 

So  in  his  wrath  he  marched  and  counter- 
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marched  Mr.  Clewson,  pat  him  on  fatigae  datj, 
mode  him  get  on  his  clothes,  and  moant  gnard 
in  the  gallery  ontside  his  door.  He  made  him 
share  the  bitterness  of  his  own  involnnUry  vigil, 
and  strained  his  patience  yerjr  nearly  to  the 
cracking  point,  and  did  not  permit  him  to  reris- 
it  his  bed  nntil  sleep  began  to  approach  his  own, 
and  he  wished  him  oat  of  his  way. 

Sir  Roke  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
ntterly  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  hell.  He  cnlti- 
rated  rague  ideas  of  his  Creator's  beneficence, 
which  had  been  nnconscionsly  his  epicarean 
comfort  in  many  an  incipient  qualm  about 
futurity. 

<*  Hell,  indeed  I  Tastly  good  of  him  to  call  me 
ont  of  my  quiet  sleep  to  tell  me  his  ideas  on 
that  agreeable  chimera;  d — n  the  mad  brute  I'* 

Many  fat  good-humored  lellows  smile  at 
hell,  if  they  do  not  sneer.  And  many  bad  men 
class  it  with  Styx  and  Tartarus — a  bugbear  and 
a  fable. 

Eating,  drinking^  dosing,  comfortable  friend ! 
Willing  to  take  a  luxurious  view  of  your  Crea- 
tor, and  to  make  the  day  of  judgment  a  good- 
natured  sham.  God  is  good,  yon  say ;  it  can 
not  fkre  so  ill  with  us.  He  is  the  God  of  lore 
and  of  mercy,  and  of  OTory  good  and  pleasant 
thing.  Alas!  most  certainly  He  is  also  the 
God  of  erery  evil  thing — the  God  of  pain,  of 
madness,  and  of  death.  Look  around  on  the 
gloom  of  this  transitory  world.  If  here  and 
there  is  a  broken  beam  of  heaven,  are  there  no 
glimmerings  and  shadows  of  hell?  Are  there 
not  the  hospitals,  the  mad-houses,  the  prisons, 
the  grave-yards? 

Is  there  no  such  word  as  incorrigible  ?  Are 
there  not  criminals  whom  no  punishment  and  no 
fear  can  cause  to  cease  from  troubling,  whom 
nothing  but  final  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  life,  the 
oompletest  loss  of  liberty,  can  render  harmless  ? 
Persons  who  have  educated  themselves  into  a 
systematic  and  irrevocable  enmity  to  their  race, 
to  fair  play,  to  God— persons  to  whom  we  award 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  leave  them,  at  the 
end  of  it,  morally  where  we  found  them — ^not 
to  be  trusted  with  liberty?  There  we  leave 
them,  and  there  we  should  find  them,  if  life  last- 
ed  twice  or  twenty  times  as  long^  or  through 
eternity.  We  see  this  in  our  own  economy,  and 
can  we  not  understand  the  possible  necessity  of 
**  spirits  in  prison"  forever,  by  the  committal  of 
God  ?  If  a  perverted  man  be  here  so  immutar- 
ble,  and  will,  with  his  limited  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities, inflict  so  much  upon  his-  fellows,  how 
would  it  be  with  the  opportunities  of  an  ever- 
lasting life,  and  the  magnified  faculties  of  a  be- 
ing raised  in  power? 

But  Sir  Boke  Wycherly  felt  himself  better 
and  stronger  every  day.  Though  still  an  inva- 
lid, therefore,  there  was  no  reason  he  should 
think  of  another  world  yet,  or  trouble  himself 
with  any  unearthly  speculations.  Very  much 
of  the  earth,  earthy  indeed  were  his  thoughts 
just  now.  A  young  lady,  he  thought,  was  fool- 
ing him.  With  a  preposterous  ambition  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  him,  he  had  grown  more 
eager  and  incensed  than  perhaps  he  ever  had 
been  before  in  a  similar  pursuit.  And  worthy 
of  admiration  is  it  in  such  enterprises  with  what  a 
devilish  perseverance  and  energy  obstacles  wiU 
inspire  the  mcwt  sapine  and  despicable  of  men. 

Over  the  evU  and  the  good,  the  hale  and  the 


sick,  the  jocund  and  the  sad,  the  moratng  row, 
and  the  slanting  beams  of  sunrise  bhiahed  and 
glittered  across  the  valley.  The  songs  of  bappy 
birds  greeted  the  dawn ;  rural  hiborars  awoke, 
and  the  pleasant  sounds  of  life  were  hemrd  all 
around.  A  new  page  was  opened  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  on  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
were  to  write  their  unerasable  xnscriptions—tlieir 
falsehood  or  truth — their  virtue  or  wickedness, 
to  be  folded  back  in  its  tnm,  and  see  the  light 
no  more  nntil  the  seal  shall  be  broken,  and  the 
page  shine  in  the  glare  of  doomsday ! 

'*  What  sort  of  person  is  that  Mr.  Sberiock 
who  sometimes  comes  in  to  breakfast?"  inqniRd 
Sir  Boke,  after  that  meal,  of  Bacbel  ShadwcO, 
with  whom  he  was  now  chatting  by  the  window, 
"an  odd  being  he  seems  to  be." 

''Oh  I  so  odd,  so  simple  and  derer,  and  so 
really  kind,  and  gentle,  and  aiFectionate,''  she  an- 
swered, foi^getting  her  reserve,  in  a  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  *'  poor  old  Carmel !  he  tanght  me— 
let  me  think— ever  so  much.  He  taught  me 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  French,  and  Itafisn. 
and  some  German,  and  some  music  too;  I^ 
very  fond  of  good  old  Carmel  Sherlock.* 

Sir  Boke  listened  politely,  and  then  with  a 
shrug  and  a  smile  answered — 

*' An  Admirable  Crichton !  but  he  keeps  veir 
late  hours,  and  visits  people's  apartments  toj 
I  oddly." 

Bachel  stared,  and  Sir  Boke  langhed  gently. 

*'  Tea,  I  assure  yon,  be  made  me  a  ^11  last 
night,  and  knocked  me  up,  between  three  aad 
four,  to  advise  me  to  keep  my  d(X>r  locked,  mtd 
to  instruct  me  in  some  of  his  admirable  theol- 
ogy. I  don't  know  that  I  shall  adopt  bis  the- 
ology, but  his  advice  about  locking  my  door  I 
certainly  shall." 

"  Tes,  he  is  very  odd,"  she  answered,  joiniiig 
slightly  in  Sur  Soke's  laugh.  *'Bnt  he's  Teiy 
grateful." 

**  Odder  still !"  remarked  the  baronet. 

'^Papa  has  been  very  kind  to  him,  and  he 
!  is  so  devoted ;  I  really  think  he  would  die  for 
him." 

I  '^  Oh  I  He  mntt  be  very  much  obliged,  indeed, 
'  and  Tcry  romantic  also,  because  dying  for  a 
friend  is  a  sort  of  politeness  one  can't  repeat. 
I  Life  is  a  bird  in  the  hand,  which,  if  you  let  it  fly, 
never  returns.  How  charming  the  snn  is  to-day ; 
how  brilliant  your  flowers  lookl" 

He  pushed  open  the  glass  door  which  opened 
on  the  gravel  walk,  and  paused.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  very  genial  a  day  that  he  was  prepared 
to  venture  without  his  hat.  He  looked  up,  and 
waved  his  hand  a  little  in  the  air,  to  be  quite  as- 
sured of  its  temperature. 

"  It  is — yes — a  charming  day.** 

And  he  invited  her  (o  redeem  her  promise, 
and  tell  him  the  names  of  half  a  doten  flowers 
which  he  particularly  affected,  and  forth  went 
Bachel,  <*  herself  the  fairest  flower ;"  and  her  fa- 
ther, looking  through  the  window,  observed  with 
a  reserved  satisfaction  the  little  scene,  and  fan- 
cied a  tenderness  in  Boke's  manner,  as  he  took 
the  flowers  from  Bachel's  fingers,  and  a  senti- 
ment in  his  smirk  that  pleased  him  infinitehr. 

Why  was  Mark  Shadwell's  head  so  full  of  the 
little  comedy  for  whose  opening  scene  he  had 
rung  the  bell,  and  which  he  watched  with  an 
interest  which  perhaps  no  one  hut  its  cynical 
hero  quite  detected  ?    He  had  never  cared  for 
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Bachel ;  he  had  grown  indolent  and  nnsociable 
in  his  mral  solitude,  and  he  had  no  very  actiye 
denro  to  return  to  the  glare  and  excitement  of 
his  early  life.  But  this  great  marriage  would  be 
a  mortification  to  many  on  whom  it  would  de- 
light the  proud  and  wounded  recluse  to  retaliate 
the  contempt  with  which  he  fancied  they  had 
treated  him. 

Bachel,  besides,  cost  him  money,  which  his  dis- 
content exaggerated ;  and  she  was,  somehow,  in 
his  way.  As  for  Miss  Marlyn,  she,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  like  to  leave  Baby— -no,  she  should  not 
go.  Amy  would  require  a  companion,  and  Miss 
Marlyn  would  remain  their  guest.  Poor  Amy  I 
their  marriage  had  been  a  great  mistake — such 
were  his  conceited  ruminations.  A  woman 
of  mind  and  ambition  would  have  been  a  wife  to 
comprehend,  and  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  such 
a  man. 

Sometimes  Mark  Shadwell's  monstrous  ambi- 
tions were  re-lighted  for  an  hour.  He  was,  in 
his  dreams,  an  M.  P.,  high  in  office,  the  most 
brilliant  reputation  in  England.  His  erening 
receptions  crowded  by  personages  and  celebrities 
of  all  sorts,  and  certain  personages  peremptorily 
ezdiidaf— yes,  that  was  a  pleasant  thought — 
sweetest  drop  in  his  mantling  cup  of  nectar. 
These  gorgeous  dreams,  however,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  were  only  occasional. 

There  were  others  worse,  perhaps,  but  less  fan- 
tastic, in  which  the  scene  was  laid  after  the  death 
of  poor  Amy — an  event  oftener  in  his  mind  than 
that  pretty,  fading,  adoring  little  wife  could  have 
believed  possible.  That  occurrence  would  be  to 
him  a  liboration,  and  with  it  he  connected  a  ro- 
mance. 

Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  I  Who  so  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  man  so  gifted  and  aspiring  as  he? 
Clever,  beautiful,  energetic,  how  she  would  help 
to  push  his  fortunes — how  popular  she  would 
make  him  I  What  a  little  diplomatist  she  would 
be.  How  graceful,  how  elegant,  how  beautiful  I 
Who  oould  do  the  honors  of  his  house  when  for- 
tune should  begin  to  shine,  when  he  should  sit 
for  that  borough  which  Roke  had  promised,  so 
charmingly  as  she  ? 

But  these  visions  of  active  ambition,  as  I  have 
said,  depended  on  certain  moods,  and  states  of 
spirits,  which  wero  not  always,  nor  indeed  very 
often,  his.  And  in  his  normal  condition  she  was 
simply  his  future  wife.  Agnes  Marlyn  I  with- 
out a  guinea  I  Oh  Prudence !  What  a  thought 
for  a  man  not  far  from  half  a  centnrv  old.  Time 
was  when  proud,  handsome,  highly  descended 
Mark  Shadwell  would  not  have  admitted  such  a 
dream.  But  solitude  makes  us  less  worldly,  and 
more  self-indulgent. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LBTTERB  ON  THE  HBABTH-BTONB. 

Mark  Shadwell  was  away  that  day  among 
his  woods  and  rabbits.  During  luncheon  they 
heard  the  distant  pop  of  his  gun.  His  other 
shooting,  thanks  to  the  poachers,  for  Mark  had 
long  oMsed  to  pay  keepers,  would  not  repay  a 
trial.  But  his  rabbits  increased  and  multiplied ; 
they  swarmed  in  the  burrowed  woodlands,  whose 
shades  and  solitudes  accorded  well  with  the  in- 


dolent and  dreamy  habit  of  his  discontented 
mind. 

When  he  got  among  the  knotted  roots,  the 
steeps  and  shadows  of  these  sylvan  uplands,  he 
generally  loitered  away  the  whole  day  there. 
But  on  this  occasion  Mark  had  miscalculated 
his  ammunition,  and  was  out  of  powder  early 
enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  go  back 
and  replenish  his  powder-flask.  Things  were 
brightening  for  Mark,  and  his  head  full  of  pleas- 
ant chimeras.  Had  it  been  otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  loitered  among  the  woods,  pow- 
derless  and  morose,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  with  no  occupation  but  his  cigar. 

Up  stairs,  in  one  of  a  suite  of  unfurnished 
rooms,  Mark  Shadwell  kept  his  guns,  fishing- 
rods,  shot,  and  powder,  and  thither  he  went. 
Three  rooms  open  en  stdte,  and,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  and  without  any  particular  reason,  he 
entered  the  first. 

Standing  near  the  window,  with  a  shock,  he 
saw  Agnes  Mariyn  and  Sir  Roke  Wycherly. 
The  baronet  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone  as  he 
entered,  and  instantly  was  silent.  If  Mark  had 
shot  him  with  a  pistol,  lie  oould  not  have  eyed 
him  for  a  moment  with  a  stranger  staro  and 
gape.  In  another  second  the  young  lady  had 
vanished  through  the  distant  door.  Mark  stood 
stock-still  in  the  door-way,  gaitened,  in  his  rusty 
velveteen  coat  and  wide-awake  hat,  with  his  old« 
fashioned  shot-belt  across  his  breast^  looking  very 
pallid  and  foolish. 

Miss  Marlyn  was  gone,  indeed,  in  a  moment. 
But  her  face;  with  its  strange  look  of  ^tm/t— was 
it  ? — was  caught  and  fixed  in  his  brain. 

If  they  had  been  allowed  even  one  moment's 
preparation,  I  dare  say  the  beautiful  Miss  Agnes 
Marlyn  and  the  withered  Sir  Roke  would  have 
met  Mark  with  countenances  so  serene,  and  an 
air  so  plausible,  that  he  would  have  been  pus- 
sled,  and  prepared  to  accept,  or  at  least  enter- 
tain, any  explanation  they  might  have  chosen  to 
offer.  But  Mark  Shadwell,  whom  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  to  be  more  than  a  mile  away  at 
that  moment,  was  standing,  even  before  they 
saw  him,  in  the  door-way,  and  gasing  at  them 
with  a  countenance  ii)  which  they  both  saw  oon« 
stemation  and  menace. 

Sir  Roke — a  man  of  the  world,  inured  to 
such  small  reverses,  disciplined  in  dissimulation, 
and  blessed  with  presence  of  mind— was  quite 
himself  before  Mark  had  half  recovered  his 
shock. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice,  and  I  wasn't 
wrong— just  this  moment,  coming  out  of  my 
room — and  I  fancied  it  came  from  here,"  said 
Sir  Roke,  gayly,  with  his  withered,  impenetrable 
smile;  "  and  as  I  entered  at  one  door.  Miss — 
Miss— what's  her  name  ?  came  in  at  the  other. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I'm  always  in  luck ;  I  fancied  she 
mistook  me  for  you,  and  came  in  for  instructions 
—your  secretary,  isn't  she  ?  A  very  good  idea ; 
very  agreeable ;  I  quite  envy  you.  She  made  so 
many  apologies,  and  looked  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth— ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  think  she  said  she 
writes  your  letters." 

''Tea,  my  letters— that  is,  sometimes.  Ton 
both  thought,  of  course,  that  I  was  still  away, 
shooting  in  the  woods,"  said  MariL,  fixing  his 
eyes,  with  a  strange  look,  upon  Roke,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  measured  way. 
I     "I  really  had  not  been  making  coi^ectorf 
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on  the  subject — I  can't  say,  of  cottrae,  how  the 
young  lady  bad  been  employed  ;  for  my  part,  I 
fancied,  as  I  crossed  the  gallery,  that  I  beard 
your  voice  here,  and,  the  door  being  open,  I 
walked  in.  I  hope  I  have  not  done  very  wrong. 
I  was  making  my  excuses  to  the  young  lady 
when  you  came  in ;  I  must  have  heard  your 
voice  as  you  came  up  the  stairs." 

**No,  that  couldn't  be;  I  did  not  speak — 
some  mistake,"  said  Shad  well.  *'  IVe  come  in 
to  get  some  powder.  Should  yon  like  to  take  a 
gun  for  once,  and  try  the  rabbits?" 

**  No,  thanks ;  I  was  just  going  out  for  a  walk. 
Have  you  any  notion  where  I  should  find  my 
Cousin  Rachel  ?" 

'*  Not  the  slightest,"  said  Mark,  shortly. 

*'Well,  I  must  only  try.  Pretty  landscape 
that ;"  and  Sir  Boke,  as  he  spoke,  waved  bis  band 
toward  the  window,  and  smiled  from  the  dis- 
tance through  it  in  such  a  wa^  as  ought  to  have 
made  the  flowers  turn  their  innocent  bells  and 
cnpe  toward  him,  and  the  birds  sing  more  sweet- 
ly. 

Thus  smiling — with  a  little  nod — Sir  Roke 
was  gone,  leaving  Mark  Shadwdl  standing 
there,  with  his  empty  powdep-flask  rather  tight- 
ly held  in  his  hand. 

Mark's  look  was  cast  down  on  the  floor,  and 
there  was  a  very  angry  tumult  of  suspicion,  and 
other  dark  passions,  at  his  heart.  He  entered 
the  other  room,  where  bis  powder  and  shot  and 
fishing-tackle  lay  locked  up  in  a  press.  It  was 
simply  the  impetns  of  his  first  intention  that 
carried  him  on,  for  powder  and  rabbits  were  now 
quite  ont  of  his  mind. 

On  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  this  room  be 
stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  darkened  face,  I 
can  not  say  thinking,  but  rather  stunned,  and 
with  the  dements  of  fury  indistinctly  rolling  in 
his  breast. 

He  walked  to  the  dim  windows,  stained  with 
the  old  patterings  of  rain,  and  looked  out,  with- 
out an  object.  A  pleasant  female  laugh  sounded 
from  beneath,  and  he  saw  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn 
talking  with  Rachel,  on  the  grass.  She  seemed 
gay  and  at  her  ease,  and  the  sights,  suffering  as 
he  was,  stung  his  pride  with  a  momentary  agony. 

As  he  entered  the  room  just  now,  and  sur« 
prised  her  and  Sir  Roke  in  conference,  a  truth, 
though  undefined,  quite  incompatible  with  acci- 
dent or  honesty,  shocked  him  in  their  faces, 
transitory  as  one  intense  flash  of  lightning,  but 
fastened,  with  an  unerasable  chemistry,  forever 
in  his  brain.  All  Sir  Roke's  rubbishy  explana- 
tions— ^lies,  lies,  Hes/  How  near  he  had  been  to 
tell  him,  at  one  moment,  that  he  lied/  He  was 
glad  now  that  he  had  not.  To  betray  his  rage 
would  have  been  a  humiliation.  Was  it  possible, 
after  all,  that  there  was  some  truth  in  Roke's  ex- 
planation ?  No,  it  could  not  be.  That  one  look 
that  met  him  was  detection. 

With  a  sudden  resolution  he  turned  and  walk- 
ed swiftly  across  the  room,  along  the  silent  gal- 
lenr,  and  diiect  to  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn's  room. 

That  room  was  simple,  neat,  nothing  ont  of 
its  place.  Not  a  letter  was  lying  about.  He 
espied  that  little  desk,  inlaid  with  circles  and 
fleur-de-lis  of  brass,  quaint  and  rather  pretty. 
He  tried  it,  and  found  it  locked.  He  tried  his 
own  keys,  but  they  would  not  do.  Mfirk  Shad- 
well  I  Was  it  possible  ?  in  his  governess's  room, 
a  shabby  spy  and  detective ! 


There  was  only  this  extenuation :  he  wooM 
have  done  precisely  the  same  had  her  eyes  been 
npon  him.  No ;  he  was  no  spy,  bat  the  grand 
inquisitor,  in  his  power  and  fury.  He  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  that  artful  little  lock  ;  his  anger 
found  a  rongh  and  ready  way,  and  he  carried 
the  reserved  and  pretty  little  desk  to  the  hearth, 
and  with  force,  measured  by  his  fury  rather  than 
its  strength,  dashed  it  upon  the  stone. 

Delicate  and  obstinate  little  lock,  decorative 
brass  cksps,  neat  dovetailing,  and  glue,  all  bmst 
into  wreck  in  a  moment,  and  away  flcw»  with  a 
tiny  clatter,  broken  bits  of  sealing-wax,  a  peneil- 
case,  a  seal,  and  two  or  three  keys,  over  the  floor; 
the  letters  lay  among  the  wreck,  and  tfaem  he 
gathered  np  into  a  little  peck,  and  laid  them, 
methodically  enough,  on  the  small  table  near  the 
window.  There  were  not  a  dozen  in  all.  There 
was  the  wife's  gentle  letter,  which  did  not  seem 
to  hire  but  to  invite.  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn — the 
beginning  of  all  this ! 

The  rest  were  in  French  ;  a  few  of  two  yean 
since — adoring,  fierce,  sublime — from  th« 'con- 
structor of  the  desk  whose  wreck  lay  on  ibe 
hearth-stone,  violated.  There  were  three  in  En- 
glish,  and  they  were  from  Sir  Roke — ^the  envel- 
opes addressed  in  another,  or  a  disguised,  band. 
The  sneak  I  Mark  gasped,  and  gronnd  his  teeth, 
unable  to  find  a  term  ef  execration  bitter  enoogh 
for  the  man  and  the  occasion.  I  don^  kn^ 
that  Sir  Roke  would  have  thought  kit  proeedaie 
deserving  of  a  much  better  one. 

He  read  them  carefully.  Their  nteaniBg 
reached  his  angiy  brain  but  slowly,  so  many  in- 
ages  excited  and  interrupted  him.  One  of  thee 
letters,  he  thought,  said,  without  seeming  to  say, 
that  Sir  Roke  could  not  many.  Good  beaveits! 
The  sublime  audacity  of  that  little  gipsy  adven- 
turess. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mark  Shadwell's  own 
dreams  about  the  baronet,  would  he  have  regard- 
ed Miss  Marlyn's  castle  in  the  air  with  a  con- 
tempt so  exasperated  and  virulent  ?  He  actnally 
laughed,  with  a  kind  of  rage,  over  the  idea. 

He  could  not  quite  make  out  their  relatioBS 
by  means  of  these  three  letters,  two  of  which 
were  very  short.  Sir  Roke  called  her  '*  provok- 
ing, "  **  cruel, "  * » unintelligible."  He  talked  of 
"encouragement"  and  *'  unreasonableness."  He 
said  he  hiul  hoped  that  he  had  made  "  his  diffi- 
culties and  his  hopes  better  understood.  *'  He 
said  in  another  place,  that  he  "honored  her 
motives" — hypocritical  villain. — and  that  be 
knew,  ''so  soon  as  she  arranged  that  interview 
which  she  had  promised,"  he  could  "entirely 
satisfy,  not  onW  her  honorable  scruples,  bat  her 
consaence,"  "Aiat  ho  meant  "altogether  hon- 
orably, and  she  htew  it." 

On  the  whole,  thus  much  was  clear:  what- 
ever the  origin  of  their  intimacy  might  be,  that 
Sir  Roke  had  come  to  Raby  with  no  other  object 
than  to  see  Agnes  Marlyn  ;  that»  as  appeared 
from  the  tenor  and  date  of  one  of  his  letters, 
she  had  evidently  consulted  him  as  to  whether 
she  should  come  to  Raby.  He  fancied,  from 
some  faint  allusion^  tod,  that  she  had  been  de- 
scribing him — Mark  Shadwell  —  amusingly! 
What  he  would  have  given  for  a  copy  of  the  en- 
tire correspondence !  It  was  enough,  however. 
She  should  leave  Raby  peremptorily,  and  he 
would  tell  Roke,  in  plain  terras,  what  he  thought 
of  him. 
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Thns  resolved  this  proud,  l^seryed,  conceited 
man.  His  heart  was  wrung  with  a  terrible  mor- 
tification. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ALONB,    TET    HOT    ALOKE. 

When  Mark  Sbadwell  first  picked  np  Sir 
Roke's  letters,  he  was  trembling  with  eagerness 
for  a  collision  with  the  shabby  aathor  of  them. 
He  could  hardly  wait  patiently  to  read  them 
through.  But  his  pride  helped  him  now.  He 
had  been  spelling  over  these  letters  for  mon^than 
ten  minutes,  and  by  the  time  he  had  mastered 
their  contents,  he  was  cool  enough  to  act  more  in 
accordance  with  his  haughty  character. 

The  letters  were  now  in  bis  hand.  But  he 
bad  changed  his  mind.  It  would  be  time  enough 
to  talk  to  Koke  by  and  by.  It  would  not  do  to 
make  a  fracas  about  a  little  go^'emess.  It  would 
bd  agctny  to  betray  that  other  disappointment. 
To  no  one — even  to  his  wife,  hardly  to  himself — 
would  he  endure  to  define  that  fraudulent  insult. 
If,  indeed,  Roke  had  meant  it — for  there  might 
have  been  something  of  chance ;  but  no,  it  was 
a  premeditated  deception,  and  intended  to  mask 
his  real  object  —  what  name  could  adequately 
describe  such  a  man  ? 

Mark  had  the  letters  in  his  hand ;  but  he  knew, 
all  they  contained,  and  there  was  no  need  to  sat- 
isfy any  one  but  himself  upon  the  matter.  He 
looked  down  on  the  coy,  little,  murdered  desk, 
dislocated,  gapiog  on  the  hearUi-stone,  bleeding 
ink  from  its  broken  bottle  ;  and  his  impulse  was 
to  tear  the  vile  letters  across,  and  fling  them 
upon  it.  But  that  would  have  been  but  accu- 
mulating evidence  of  his  irritation ;  and,  instead, 
he  placed  them  on  the  other  letters  that  stood 
like  a  pack  of  cards,  ready  to  be  shuffled  or  cut, 
on  the  table. 

Down  stairs  went  Mark  again.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  done  a  great  deal  for  him.  Pow- 
der, shooting,  gun,  he  forgot.  From  habit,  he 
took  his  stick  in  the  hall,  and  sallied  forth,  with 
quick  strides,  to  stun  the  sense  of  pain  with  ex- 
ercise. The  sun  was  gone  from  his  sky,  and 
the  future  an  awful  chasm. 

Away  to  the  sylvan  solitudes  he  had  Uttely  left, 
he  strode.  Along  their  slopes  and  sides,  under 
the  congenial  darkness  of  the  branches,  ho  walk- 
ed, and  sat  down  at  last,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
glade,  upon  the  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree.  The 
summits  of  the  wood  were  touched  by  the  level 
beams  of  the  declining  sun,  which  here  and  there 
broke  redly  through  the  hoazy  stems  of  the  for- 
est. 

''To  think  of  that  d— d  old  satyv— old  in 
health,  in  strength,  and  in  brain — ^whatever  he 
may  be  in  years — coming  down  here  upon  such 
an  errand !  He  always  hated  me,  I  think ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  always  hated  him — ^with  reaton.  He 
never  had  a  kind  thought  in  all  his  days,  or  a 
sympathy,  or  a  human  feeling ;  his  heart — a 
cold  lump  of  stone — always  the  same.  A  boy 
— what  a  d — d  boy  he  was!  I'm  glad  I  gave 
him  that  licking  at  Scarbrook.  I  gave  him  one 
good  licking — ha,  ha  I — thank  God  !  I  wish 
old  Weals  had  not  come  between  us;  I  think 
I'd  have  killed  him  then.  It  was  a  good  one. 
Every  one  was  glad.  I  hope  to  God  he  remem- 
bers  every  bhw.    The  devil,  they  say,  haunts 


Wynderfel.  Does  he?  If  there  be  one,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  I  wish  he'd  pay  Baby  a  visit, 
and  take  away  what  belongs  to  him." 

He  glancea  through  the  distant  opening  in  the 
wood,  down  which  was  visible  a  glimpse  of  the 
grey  walls  of  Wynderfel,  a  grass-tnftcd  chimney, 
and  a  mullioned  window,  through  which  tfie 
sky  of  sunset  dimly  glowed. 

The  ru^le  of  withered  leaves  in  the  fitful  air, 
and  the  evening  song  of  the  birds  accompanied 
incongruously  the  long  and  bitter  denunciation 
with  which  Mark  Shadwell  amused  or  scared 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  wood. 

"  And  that  girl — the  idea! — can  she  possibly 
fancy  that  Roke  Wycherly  could  seriously  think 
of  marrying  her  ?  Boke  Wycherly  marry  her ! 
Is  the  miqx  mad  ?  Boke  Wycherly,  the  hardest 
screw  in  England,  sacrifice  himself  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  little  adventuress !" 

This  unjust  man,  cruel  to  some,  almost  loving 
to  others  at  times,  on  the  great  voyage,  every 
knot  of  which  is  irrevocable,  without  helm  or 
compass,  in  which  a  mistake  is  worse  than  run- 
ning on  the  shore  of  the  Cyclops,  had  no  misgiv- 
ings about  his  missing  chart  and  empty  binna- 
cle, but  drove  on  in  the  dark,  before  wind  and 
sea,  with  the  confidence  of  madness. 

I  have  thought  of  Mark  Shadwell  as  of  one 
altogether  worthless,  because  his  name  calls  up 
always  a  rueful  imago  of  an  adoring  little  wife — 
faded,  neglected,  despised.  Perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  I  have  wronged  him,  and  condemned 
him  too  Bweepingly.  There  remained  a  residu- 
um of  compassion ;  at  moments  the  remembrance 
of  his  early  feelings  returned,  and  sometimes  a 
qualm  of  compunction  visited  him.  His  daugh- 
ter Rachel,  I  believe,  he  loved,  although  he  usu- 
ally spoke  to  her  but  little ;  and  a  stranger 
would  have  fancied,  from  his  looks  and  taciturn- 
ity, that  she  was  in  perpetual  disgrace.  His  sul- 
len demeanor  was,  however,  but  the  expression 
of  his  pain — of  a  profound  and  angry  ulcer.  Had 
he  been  in  reality  the  character  which  he  affected 
— a  philosopher — and  cheerfully  made  up  hU 
mind  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  happiness  that 
lay  neglected  about  his  path,  he  might  easily 
have  been,  not  only  a  merrier,  but  a  better  man. 

Sometimes,  considering  the  sort  of  education 
he  received,  and  how  inflexibly  species  are  form- 
ed by  circumstances,  I  almost  wonder  that  he 
was  not  a  worse  man  than  we  find  him.  The 
more  I  marvel  at  his  delusions,  the  more  I  admlro 
his  moderation.  Considering  how  preposterous 
was  his  estimate  of  his  powers,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  modesty  of  his  demeanor.  Considering  how 
much  ruin  he  fancied  his  marriage  had  involved 
him  in,  I  wonder,  selfish  as  he  was,  at  his  toler- 
ation of  his  wife.  Much  that  was  odious  there 
was  in  him,  but  vestiges  and  rudiments  also  of 
good. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  angry  pride,  always 
on  the  watch,  and  ingenious  in  imagining  insult, 
he  might  have  lived  on  terms  with  his  neighbors. 
As  it  was,  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  quar- 
rels and  antipathies,  and  lived  in  a  haughty  iso- 
lation in  which  he  yearly  grew  more  morbid  and 
embittered. 

The  sun  by  this  time  had  gone  down  behind 
the  crest  of  the  distant  wood,  and  Mark  Shad- 
well, who  had  meditated  a  long  and  solitary 
ramble,  and  had  not  meant  to  see  Roke  Wycher- 
ly, or,  if  ho  could,  any  other  human  face  again 
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that  night,  sat  rapt  in  his  gloomj  risions ;  in 
Swift's  phrase,  *'  rolling  resentments  and  fram- 
ing revenges.** 

The  crows  had  glided  from  the  glowing  west, 
across  the  yellow  and  sea-green  sky  of  eyening, 
home  to  their  leafv  roostings  in  the  forest  of 
Wynderfel,  from  whence  their  cawings  sounded 
now  fainUy  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  sea. 

Mark  Shadwell  sat  looking  on  the  sod  between 
his  feet  with  a  pale  stare — fixed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
wicked  dream.  Ton  would  have  said  he  was 
looking  into  an  unseen  grave,  upon  the  face  of 
the  man  whom  he  hated.  ^Wnen  he  looked  up, 
upon  the  saddened  sky  of  evening,  his  thoughts 
for  a  while  were  toned  with  a  corresponding 
melancholy,  and  then  on  a  sudden  came  a  ghastly 
despair. 

''  Why  did  that  d— d  girl's  image  take  pos- 
session of  me  ?  Tes,  she  has — she  has ;  while 
I  was  cheating  myself  with  dreams  of  superiority 
and  indifference,  I  was  becoming  the  slave  of  a 
creature  whom  I  understand  and  despise,  cmd 
hate,  and  yet  whom  I  love.  My.  God  I  it  is  true ; 
I  could  shoot  her  dead  at  my  feet  this  moment, 
and  then  myself.  To  think  of  that  d— <1,  sneak- 
ing, sickly,  smirking  villain!  A  plan—- a 
scheme — ^in  league  both  to  use  and  cheat  me. 
Away  she  goes  I  How  she'll  stare  when  I  bid 
her  begone  I  Fll  do  it  coldly  too — ^give  her  no 
reason." 

Up  he  got,  and  paced  down  the  slope  of  the 
wood  in  the  direction  of  Wynderfel,  and  fo^nnd 
himself  at  last,  in  the  twilight,  by  the  ruined 
chapel  of  the  old  manor  house,  among  the  half- 
obliterated  graves  and  tombstones. 

How  beautiful  the  silvery  glimmer  of  the  moon 
shows  in  the  grey  twilight  sky  I  How  thin  and 
airy  looked  the  tall  walls  and  gables  of  old  Wyn- 
derfel in  that  deceptive  light !  Through  the  old 
grave-yard  Mark  Shadwell  sauntered,  dark  as  an 
evil  spirit,  and  entered  the  silent  court-yard  of 
the  ruined  manor,  acd  looked  about  him  in  a 
dream. 

Of  the  di^rent  /orms  of  temptations,  those 
ascribed  distinctively  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil — the  latter,  which  deal  with  the  ma- 
lifl^nities  of  human  nature,  are  awfully  exagger- 
ated by  solitude.  In  many  ways,  it  is  not  good 
that  man  should  be  alone.  Human  society  is 
perhaps  the  ordained  prophylactic  agfdnst  the 
horrors  and  cajoleries  of  that  unseen  society  that 
broods  and  pines  in  desert  places.  Undisturbed 
in  solitude,  the  corrosive  action  of  these  mur- 
derous passions  bites  deep.  The  terrible  spirits 
who  lust  for  possession,  there  waylay  and  over- 
power their  prey ;  any  companionship  is  better 
than  that.  Better  that  the  mind  should  be 
ruffled  and  rippled  by  the  breezes,  and  even  lash- 
ed by  the  storms  of  life,  than  lie  dead  and  smooth 
to  reflect  the  starless  sky. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  the  angry  thoughts 
in  Mark's  mind  grew  more  vivid ;  so  that  at  last 
he  was  almost  scared  at  their  intensity. 

**  Ten  years  ago  I  should  have  done  it,  had 
he  so  insulted  me,  but  no  one  fights  now ;  let 
that  thought  away  then — ^lot  it  away.  I  like  it 
too  well — do  I  ?  He's  not  worth  it ;  let  it  go, 
or  let  it  come,  if  it  will." 

And  with  this  invitation  a  figure  appeared 
through  the  opposite  archway,  so  opportunely, 
as  to  make  him  start.  It  paused,  and  Carmel 
Sherlock  spoke— 


<<  Mr.  Shadwell!  Here,  sir  f  and  I  thiaking 
of  you." 

"I  ought  to  have  known  yoo,*'  answend 
Shadwell,  gruffly  ;  ^  you're  always  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  I've  been  here  but  onoe  before  this 
year,  and  yon  met  me  ftom  under  that  veiy 
door-way." 

*'  When  I  come  to  Wynderfel,  I  always  pas 
under  that  same  archway,  sir;  I  feel 'that  I 
should  violate  fate  if  I  enterred  Wynderfel  by  aar 
other  way  but  that.  Some  day  or  other  I'sfaaU 
see  something  there,  or  hear  something,  or  meet 
it  iherB — ^good  or  ill— essential  to  my  deadny." 

'*  But,  I  say,  what  the  devil  brings  yon  here  ?^ 
interrupted  Shadwell, savagely  ;  "if  yon  want 
me,  I'm  in  no  mood  for  nonsense,  and  cant  talk 
now." 

*'  Nor  I,  to-morrow,"  moaned  Carmd. 

"Well,  do  speak,  and  have  done." 

**  I'm  glad,  sir ;  for  I  wanted  to  say  a  wonL** 

**  Out  with  it  then,  I  say,  and  have  done  with 
it— or,  keep  it  to  yourself,  another  time  wiO 
do,"  said  Shadwell,  turning  away  impatieatly. 

"Where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together,"  said  Carmel,  ioilowiBg 
by  his  side. 

"Tes,  that's  in  the  Bible,"  sneered  Maik; 
*'but  I  don't  exactly  see  the  application." 

"There's  a  state  of  the  brain,  ar,  in  whidi 
bloody  thoughts  keep  wheeling  about  it,**  said 
Carmel  Sherlock. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  us  ?"  said  Msrfc 
Shadwell,  stopping  short,  with  an  angiy  tnni. 

"I  did  not  say — I  hope,  noiking,  sir,  nothiaK; 
but  eagles — vultures,  rather.  What  ar  bird  s 
vulture  is!  Prometheus  chained— don't  yoa 
see  ?  and  the  vultures  come ;  I  can  fancy  bin 
shake  his  head  at  them  in  his  agony,  and  q>it  tt 
them,  and  strive  to  fright  them  off  with  cricK, 
but  thev  keep  circling  lower  and  nearer — he's 
partly  dead  and  partly  in  hell— did  yon  never 
reel  the  death  of  hope  and  the  hell  of  jealousy  T* 

Mark  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  the  ioi- 
perfect  light.  "  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
thank  you ;  had  not  you  better  get  home,  and 
eat  your  dinner?" 

'*!  was  going  to.8ay  farewell,"  said  CanneL 

"  Farewell,"  said  ShadweU. 

"  I  shall  leave  Baby,"  said  Carmel. 

"Well,  now,  pray  do  -  just  go  and  eat  your 
dinner,  and  you'll  be  ever  so  much  better ;  and 
we  can  talk  about  your  going  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Ab,"  repeated  ShadweU,  silencing  Canad 
Sherlock's  incifUent  speech,  imperiooaly ;  "  joa 
shan't  say  another  word  on  that  subject  till  to- 
morrow morning ;  I  say  no,  I  acoa'f  iwar  it." 

And  so  saying,  Mark  ShadweU  turned  from 
him  suddenly,  like  a  man  resolved  to  shake  off 
another,  and  strode  away  through  the  mins. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HIBS  MARLTN  Of  AM  ODD  MOOD. 

<<  What  does  that  d— d  feUow  mean  by  hia  talk 
about  jealousy,  and  aU  that  stuff?"  thought  Shad- 
weU, furiously.  *  *  What  can  he  be  thinkingaboat  ? 
he's  not  a  spy,  nor  a  traitor,  nor  a  tmtch  neither; 
I  venture  to  say  he  has  not  a  notion  what  be 
means  himself  I"  StUl  a  su^icion  was  in  his 
mind  that  Carmel  had  divined  something  of  the 
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troth,  and  be  was  angry  with  him,  angry  with 
himself,  and  his  wounded  pride  lay  writhing  ^n- 
der  a  sense  of  exposure. 

Mark  Shad  well  had  no  care,  in  his  present 
temper,  for  the  decencies  of  hospitality,  and  had 
his  solitary  mood  continaed  upon  him.  Sir  Roke 
might  have  looked  in  vain  at  dinner  for  his  host. 

On  a  sudden,  however,  the  image  of  Agnes 
Marlyn  was  before  his  imagination,  and  an  im- 
pulse determined  him  irresistibly  homeward. 
He  would  see  her — in  what  mood,  his  passions 
and  thoughts  were  too  confused  to  resolve.  So, 
sldrting  the  now  darkened  forest,  he  walked 
sullenly  toward  the  house  of  Raby. 

About  the  same  hour  Miss  Marlyn  and  Rachel 
were  walking  under  the  rows  of  grand  old  tim- 
ber that  fiank  the  avenue,  toward  the  house. 
Agnes  has  been  laughing  and  talking  in  unusual 
spirits.  It  was  not  gayety,  however ;  it  was  ex- 
citement. 

"  I  wish,  Agnes,  you  were  always  so  merry." 

*'I  wish  I  were,  answered  Agnes^  with  a 
sudden  change.  **  Though  just  now  my  laugh- 
ter sounds  in  my  ears  like  an  idiot's.  Why 
should  I  laugh  ?  life  is  simply  terrible  for  me. 
What  would  have  befallen  the  bird  who  found 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  if  there  had  re- 
mained no  ark  for  her  to  return  to  ?  It  is  dif- 
ferent for  you — ^you  have  a  home— but  / /  Come, 
we  won't  think.*' 

'*  And  you  have  a  home,  dear  Agnes,  while  / 
have  one ,  you  know  very  well  that  we  all  like 
you,  and  I  love  you,  although  I  don't  know  quite 
whether  you  like  me." 

*'  That's  all  Vomance,  my  dear  little  girl,  and 
very  pretty  ;  but  it's  not  true— don't  start — ^I'm 
sure  you  thiik  it's  true,  but  it  isn't.  Sentiment 
and  Uking  are  all  very  fine,  but  they  are  subject 
to  mutation,  and  are  transitory.  It's  vei:y  nasty, 
I  know,  but  quite  true ;  there  is  nothing  solid 
but  property — ^ha,  ha !  and  /  have  little  more 
than  my  thimble ;  and  life  is  a  rough  and  a  cold 
sea  to  cross,  and  I'm  no  witch,  and  I  can't  sail 
in  a  sieve — and — what  do  you  advise  me  to^o  ? 
Isn't  it  a  pity  there  are  no  Protestant  nunneries, 
where  girls  who  must  become  old  maids,  and 
perhaps  tenants  of  the  work-house,  as  things  are, 
might  dedicate  themselves  to  comfort  and  seclu- 
sion, without  the  mortification  of  public  celibacy 
and  penury  ?" 

"  I  never  know,  Agnes,  when  you  are  jesting  ; 
but  I  am  serious — I  mean,  indeed  I  do,  every 
word  I  have  said." 

'*So  do  I,  Rachel  dear,  every  word.  I  feel 
this  evening — ^wbat  shall  I  say? — enterprising, 
I  think  I  should  like  masquerade  in  mole  attire, 
as  other  girls  have  done,^and  enlist— or  go  to 
sea.  Tou  read  the  other  day  an  Irish  story, 
about  a  man  sitting  on  a  stone  that  was  sinking 
in  the  middle  of  a  bog,  and  who  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  an  eagle  to  fly  him  out  of  his 
dilemma.  Now,  my  dear,  this  Raby  is  ^1  very 
well.  It's  pretty,  and  pastoral,  and  romantic, 
and  what  not  ?  I  like  staying  here,  but  how  is 
it  to  end  ?  You  will  be  marrying  and  running 
away ;  I  shall  be  growing  old,  and  finally,  I  shall 
be  left  alone  to  sink  in  the  bog.  Tes,  this  Raby  is 
the  stone,  and  I  feel  it  already  sinking  under  me, 
and  I  should  be  obliged,  I  think,  to  any  fowl  or 
monster,  a  pegasus  or  a  goose,  willing  an^^^rong 
enough,  to  fly  me  out  of  it" 

**Yon  certainly  speak  plainly,  dear  Agnes, 


though  I  think  you  might  speak  a  little  more 
kindly,"  said  Rachel,  who  was  hurt. 

«  Come,  come,  ma  chkre,  we  must  take  care 
of  ourselves.  There's  nothing  unkind  in  being 
honest  There's  not  a  creature  on  earth  who 
cares  for  me,  and  therefore  I  must  the  more  par- 
ticularly care  for  myself." 

Miss  Agnes  laughed,  Rachel  thought,  a  little 
more  bitterly  than  she  need,  as  she  said  this. 

"  I  told  you  that  /  like  you,  Agnes." 

**  But  you  don't,  dear." 

Rachel  stared. 

'*No,"  laughed  Agnes,  ''you  oanH;  how  can 
you  like  a  person  you  don't  know,  and  me  you 
can't  know.  There  are  things  about  mc  I  don*t 
know  myself,  and  what  I  do  know,  you  don't. 
Come,  be  honest,  Miss  Rachel,  don't  we  mystify 
one  another  all  we  can  ?  do  I  know  you  quite  ? 
and  how  can  you  know  me  ?" 

"Well,  you  know  best,"  said  Rachel;  "I 
suppose  we  are  all  hypocrites." 

"More  or  less,"  said  Agnes,  quietly;  "you 
talk  of  liking  me !  No  one  likes  another,  unless 
thev  love  them  through  all  their  follies,  tempers, 
and  crimes.  None  of  these  have  /  shown.  But 
how  can  we  tell  that  your  liking  would  stand 
that  strain  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  leave  Raby  to- 
night, and  you,  none  of  yon,  never  hear  more 
of  me,  would  you  still  like  roe  ?  Mr.  Sherlock,  ' 
you  know,  you  mentioned  is  going,  no  one  knows 
why  or  whither;  I  don't  mean  to  elope  with 
him,  but  I  don't  think  that  sort  of  flitting  a  bad 
idea." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  going ;  I  don't  believe  he  is, 
I  am  so  fond  of  podr  old  Carmel  Sherlock,"  said 
Rachel. 

"  Not  so  old,"  interposed  Agnes,  disagreeably. 

"Yon  are  determined  to  laugh  at  every  thing 
to-night,"  said  Rachel,  "but  the  place  would 
not  1^  like  itself  if  he  were  gone,  and  I  can't 
think  he  will  go,  he's  so  kind  and  aflectionate. 

-"  Not  like  me,  who  am  odious  enongh  to  think 
sometimes  of  myself,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  in  her 
odd  bitter  mood.  "  Well,  if  he  goes,  we  have 
still  a  resource  in  that  charming  vicar,"  Miss 
Marlyn  added,  with  an  irony  that  was  not  play- 
ful 

"  Mr.  Temple,  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  Reverend  Sour  or  Stour  Temple ;  yes, 
what  an  agreeable  roan — what  a  gentleman — 
how  pretty !"  and  she  laughed. 

"Mamma  likes  him  very  much." 

"  He  admired  your  mamma  very  much,  I  be- 
lieve, once  on  a  time." 

"I  dare  say— every  one  did  who  saw  her* 
when  she  was  young,  and  I  think  her  quite  beau- 
tiful still — ^but  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  what  I'm  saying.  Mamma  thinks  him  a 
very  good  and  useful  clergyman,  and  so  do  I, 
and  so  does  papa,  although  they  sometimes  dis- 
agi-ee  about  things." 

"And,  oh!  that  funny  old  bald  foozle,  that 
fancies  himself  a  lover,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  with 
a  sudden  recollection  and  a  laugh. 

"Who?"  asked  RAcheL 

"  Bonnie — who  but  our  charming  friend,  Bon- 
nie ?  She  should  have  called  him  Bauldie,  if  it 
must  be  Scotch,  after  the  young  man  in  the 
'  Gentle  Shepherd,'  that  stupid  book,  I'm  so  glad 
we  hare  done  it." 

"Oh,  Pucellel  you  must  not  laugh  at  Rogei 
Temple,"  pleaded  Rachel. 
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«*I  must  laugh  at  Boger  Temple!  at  every 
thing !  I  should  die  in  this  place  else,  and  why 
should  not  be  be  laughed  at  like  the  rest?  Pre- 
posterous old  fool  I" 

Somehow  there  was  a  desecration  here  in  Ra- 
chers  mind.  She  was  shocked,  and  a  little  dis- 
gusted; but,  after  all,  Roger  Temple  was  a  diffi- 
cult case  to  fight,  for  she  could  not  conceal  it 
from  herself  that  he  was  preposterous. 

<*Take  care,"  said  she,  **he*s  in  love  with 
vou." 

*<  Wellr*'  said  Miss  Marlyn,  with  an  odd  smile, 
that  showed  the  glittering  edge  of  her  even 
teeth. 

"  You  may  marry  him  yet." 

"And  suppose  I  do,  does  that  make  any  dif- 
ference ?  I  shall  love,  honor,  and  laugh  at  him 
— selon  Its  ri^&#— still." 

By  this  time  they  were  crossing  the  hall,  now 
nearly  dark,  and  entered  the  room  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  read  together,  and  here  the 
faint  glow  still  reflected  from  the  western  clouds 
afforded  them  an  imperfect  and  melancholy 
light,  through  the  still  open  window. 

"There  is  this  comfort  in  having  no  one  to 
care  for  you,  that  you  have  no  one  to  control 
you.  There  is  not  a  person  on  earth  who  has  a 
right  to  command  or  even  to  question  me,  and 
so,  child,  I'm  perfectly  free  and — perfectly  mis- 
erable.  It  will  cost  me  a  pang,  many  a  pang, 
to  leave  Raby,  as  leave  it  I  soon  shall,  but  fate, 
and  pride,  and  despair,  ordain  it.  I  hate  my- 
self for  going — I'm  different  from  you,  Rachel ; 
vou  can't  understand  me,  if  yon  could  you  would 
liate  me  also.  No,  don't  kiss  me,  it  is  folly,  you 
shall  never  kiss  me  more.  I  suppose  you  think 
mc  mad ;  for  the  last  four  hours  I  have  been 
walking  and  talking  in  a  dream,  and  yet  I  am 
not  mad,  and  it  is  all  a  reality,  only  I  have  taken 
'a  resolution  that  has  nearly  broken  my  heart — 
don't  ask  me,  I'm  talking  because  I  must  talk, 
but  it  is  not  confidence,  and  I'm  no  worse,  not 
an  atom,  and  no  better,  than  you,  than  all  others, 
who  act  according  to  their  circumstances,  and 
opportunities,  and  necessities,  and  I'll  never  talk 
of  it  to  yon  more.  A  beautiful  sunset  it  must 
have  been !  how  it  glows  1  There  were  sunsets 
like  it  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  will  bo  again 
two  thousand  years  hence ;  and  my  story  is  an 
old  one,  and  will  turn  up  with  a  different  hero- 
ine— generation  after  generation  there  is  noth- 
ing new,  and  things  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  they  were,  and  than  they  will  be  always." 

Agnes  spoke  wildly,  though  quietly  ;  and  Ra- 
chel was  startled  by  her  manner,  which  was  res- 
olute, and  defiant,  and  excited.  Curious  as  Ra- 
chel was,  and  even  alarmed,  she  instinctively  felt 
that,  at  least  just  then,  it  would  have  been  vain 
to  ask  for  an  explanation.  So,  sitting  at  the 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  dying  flush  that 
still  glowed  in  the  west,  Rachel,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  stay  her,  saw  Agnes  Marlyn  leave  the 
room. 

**  She  is  angry,  I  think;  what  can  have  hap- 
pened? /have  said  nothing  to  vex  her.  SheUl 
tell  me  all  by  and  by.  She  can't  seriously  mean 
all  she  says.  Yes ;  she'll  tell  me  the  cause,  I 
dare  say,  and  she  will  be  like  herself  again." 

Rachel  fancied  she  thought  all  this,  but  she 
did  not,  for  the  dark  laugh  of  Agnes  chilled  her 
with  a  strange  presage  of  evil. 
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'  TB1IU8  Av<7Cp4tfC,  TAKEWBLL. 

Thb  window  was  open ;  the  rich  odors  of  the 
flowers  exhaled  on  the  evening  air,  and  the  rose- 
tin  ted  western  lights,  melting  into  the  deep  sky 
of  the  coming  night,  inspired  that  loxurioos 
melancholy  which  is,  for  Uie  young,  the  poetic 
foreshadowing  of  the  sorrows  of  life.  Baehel, 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window,  looked 
out  upon  those  fading  piles  of  dond  that  erown- 
ed  the  solemn  landscape,  and  experienced  the 
influence  of  the  hour  and  the  scene.  From  un- 
der the  boughs  of  the  ancient  clump  of  trees  that 
stands  nearest  to  the  bouse,  emerged  a  figure, 
and  slowly  approached  the  window  at  which  she 
sat. 

"Only  /,Mi8s  Rachel ;  only  I,  yonr  old  tu- 
tor,'* said  the  well-known  voice  of  Carmel  Sher- 
lock. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Sherlock  ?"  she  said,  kindly. 

*'  It  is  a  long  time.  Miss  Rachel,  since  we  read 
French,  and  German,  and  Italian." 

"Yes,  very  long;  but  yon  have  .been  eo 
busy." 

"  A  long  intermption,  Miss  RacheL" 

"  Too  long — a  great  deal,"  she  saidi 

"  All  goes  on  and  on.  Miss  Rachel ;  and  that 
time  sickened  and  died,  and  a  new  time  has  come ; 
and  that,  too,  will  die,  and  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, and  another ;  the  first  perishes,  there  b 
no  unknitting  the  fruit,  and  expanding  it  into  the 
flower  again  ;  there  is  no  folding  the  flower,  aod 
shutting  it  up  in  the  seed  again.  Nature  makes 
no  step  back — ^never  looks  over'the  shoulder— 
never." 

"  Well,  shan't  we  resume  onr  Italian  soon  ?  we 
must  begin  again — soon — very  soon,''  said  she. 

"  No ;  not  soon — neiw,"  he  said,  very  sadly. 

"  Never !    Why  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

"You  see.  Miss  Rachel,  they  all  believe,  one 
way  or  another,  in  that  palin-^neda ;  for  my 
part,  I  can't  believe  but  that,  somehow,  I  shall 
see  the  light  again,  and  see  my  love  again.  Pe- 
trarch met,  I  think,  his  Laura  when  he  died. 
How  beautiful  those  lime-trees  are,  where  I  read 
'  Tasso,'  long  ago,  to  yon,  when  yon  were  a  little 
thing.  I  love  these  solitudes,  and  when  I  die, 
I'll  come — yes,  I'll  come  again — ^not  to  be  seen 
— only  to  wander  here  by  the  old  limes,  where 
I  read  'Tasso,'  long  ago.  Or  at  WynderHel, 
where  sympathy  grows  among  the  brambles  and 
ivy-tendrils,  and  the  wind  among  the  high  gables 
has  a  pi  tying  sound,  where  I  may  chance  to  meet 
that  poor  lady  who  died  for  her  love ;  and  I  wonld 
tell  her — my  God  ! — all  my  misery.  The  sordid 
idol  1" 

She  listened  to  this  rhapsody,  as  sihe  bad  to 
others  from  the  lips  of  the  same  Arange  prophet, 
not  understanding,  only  in  kindness.  His  lone- 
ly habits  had  taught  him  quite  to  dispense  with 
dialogue,  and  his  spoken  meditation  flowed 
on — 

"That  was  her  girlish  thought—to  die.  Yes, 
once  worshiped,  always  a  divinity  —  abceofs. 
Break  the  poor  heartr-ihat  was  the  shrine.  Shat- 
ter the  brain,  where  the  image  always  stands  in 
light.;  it  is  so  onfy  that  love  can  hmk  the  idol, 
and  extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  vain  worship.  I 
hear  that  scream — sometimes — so  far  away — at 
nicht !  Yes,  indeed,  by  Heaven  I  did  I  like  one 
wild  note  of  distant  music — ^the  past  and  fbtnre 
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in  it.  I've  stood  a  whole  night,  at  the  window, 
listening.  It  hardly  lasts  while  yon  coald  connt 
ten  throbs  of  yoar  pulse — swelling  on  and  on, 
louder  and  loader,  till  it  stops  in  silence.  That 
one  note  is  a  concert  from  Paradise  and  Tarta- 
rus ;  it  fills  a  whole  night,  to  a  man  who  will 
think ;  the  honts  fly  so  swiftly  after  it,  pursu- 
ing like  seas  to  drown  it.  Nature  hastens  to  hide 
it  away ;  the  morning  comes  before  I  am  aware." 

Carmel  looked  with  a  despairing  eye  over  the 
wide  landscape  toward  the  disappearing  glow  of 
sunset,  as  you  might  fancy  a  shipwrecked  man 
upon  a  lonely  raft  gazing  toward  the  fading  light 
in  the  space  of  ocean. 

**  What  a  pity  I  Love  does  not  meet  love  in 
this  world ;  follows  a  phantom  and  unreal  voices, 
and,  finding  itself  alone,  dies.  A  hard  case  it 
is.  Love  crosses  love,  like  ships  at  sea,  each  on 
a  different  errand,  over  the  waste  of  life ;  the 
narrow  horizon  coming  up  and  disappearing. 
Miss  Rachel,  it  is  terrible  I  the  affections  all  so 
minute  and  intense,  and  nature  and  time  so  vast 
and  vague — all  love  so  individual ;  it  may  be 
never,  in  the  revolution  of  time  and  the  chftnges 
of  worlds,  never  to  meet  again.  Tou  need  not 
tell  me ;  I  tell  myself.  /  know  it ;  it  is  unreal. 
/  have  created  it ;  but  it  is  irrevocable — an  irre- 
parable mistake.  I  have  found  it  out,  but  am 
none  the  better.  Satan  has  come,  and  I  have 
tasted  of  knowledge  ;  and  ao— forth  from  Para- 
dise forever.  The  wide  world ;  the  dark  night ! 
Little  Miss  Bachel,  with  the  golden  hair,  how 
long  it  seems  since  I  taught  you  to  write !  I 
don't  blame  you ;  I  never  did.  It  is  nature  that 
is  cruel — ^kind,but  also  cruel.  The  bird  will  fly 
— nature  is  vigorous — the  bijrd  will  fly !  All  pain, 
and  pleasure,  and  illusion,  come  to  an  end.  In- 
stinct, the  inspiration  of  our  birth,  alone  infiexi- 
ble.  God  whispered  to  each  creature  when  he 
made  it,  and  God  is  immutable." 

Carmel  looked  down,  and  up,  and  stamped 
upon  the  ground. 

"The  hoary  Satan! — the  old  dragon  ! — with 
poisonous  tongue  and  golden  scales,  lying  under 
this  moon  awhile,  basking  and  panting  in  a 
gluttonous  dream.  The  reptile! — the  murder- 
er !  There  is  a  spear  of  light  for  him.  The  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  turned  into 
blood.  When  he  moves,  the  skin  of  the  earth 
quivers.  The  elements  that  gave  him  birth  ab- 
hor him.  But  my  hand  I  hold  palm  upward. 
My  robe  is  white.  The  megatherium,  mastodon, 
mammoth,  are  extinct.  Leave  the  monstrous 
generations  to  the  vindicator.  Death.  Out  of 
the  castle  I  go,  and  close  the  gate  after  me ;  into 
the  night,  the  forest,  the  waste— never  to  look 
back — only  hoping  for  some  spot  where  a  worn- 
out  jnan  may  aie !  The  journey — the  descent ; 
and  oh !  at  last,  the  fountain  of  forgetfulness,  and 
the  sleep  of  death.  I  hope.  Miss  Kachel,  I  have 
not  been  ungrateful — that  is,  quite  unprofitable." 

"  Unprofl table !  no  one  was  ever  kinder  or 
more  useful,"  she  answered. 

*'  That  is  all,**  he  said,  sadly. 

"And  if  you  were  to  leave  us,  I  really  don't 
know  how  papa  could  manage  without  you ;  and 
as  for  me,  almost  every  thing  I  know  I  have 
learned  from  yon,  my  kind  teacher.*' 

"Ah  1  yes,  the  Italian — the  French  ;  these  will 
go  on,  and  she  will  remember,  and  sometimes  say, 
I  learned  these  from  that  poor  Carmel  Sher- 
lock, who  went  away,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.*' 
B 


"No;  I  will  say  I  learned  them  from  that 
kind  Mr.  Sherlock  who  would  not  go  away, 
because  he  knew  it  would  make  us  all  sorry ;  who 
stayed  with  us,  and  is  with  us  still,  and  will 
never  leave  Baby." 

Sherlock  with  both  hands  leaned  on  the  win- 
dow-stone, as  a  drowning  man  might  cUng  to  a 
rock,  and  she  thought  he  loolced  steadfastly  in 
her  face.  She  could  not  see  his  features  dis- 
tinctly in  the  deep  shadow,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  was  weeping. 

Her  heart  blea  with  compassion  for  the  kind 
creature  who  had  been  so  gentle  with  her  through 
all  the  inattention  and  waywardness  of  her 
childish  years,  and  she  wondered  how  one  who 
never  gave  a  moment*6  pain  to  others  should  in- 
flict so  much,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  so  cause- 
lessly, upon  himself. 

"  I*m  going,  Miss  Bachel ;  I've  come  to  say 
farewell.  1*11  leave  Baby  perhaps  to-night ;  per- 
haps in  the  morning ;  but  1*11  see  you  no  more.** 

"  Beally ! "  exclaimed  she,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
sternation. 

"  Beally,  miss — if  there  should  be  such  a  word 
as  real  where  all  is  a  dream.  So,  Miss  Bachel, 
good-bye." 

*  *  No,  111  not  say  good-bye,"  said  she ;  "  and 
you  8han*t  go— good,  kind  Carmel.  I  don't  think 
I  should  know  Baby  without  yon ;  so,  good-bye 
it  shall  not  be." 

"  Well,  miss,  what  will  you  sav  ?" 

"  1*11  say  good-night,  as  usualr' 

"  Very  well,  miss,'*  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
tiraidily.  She  gave  him  hers.  "It  will  do; 
yes,  better.  Grood-night,  Miss  Bachel;  for  »i^A< 
It  will  b^." 

He  hurriedly  kissed  her  hand,  and  repeated 
faintly,  "  Good-night  !**  and  he  walked  quick  1 
away  along  that  front  of  the  old  house,  and  was 
lost  to  her  sight,  before  she  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  surprise  of  the  strange  familiarity,  if 
any  thing  so  sad  and  timid  could  be  so  called, 
of  his  parting  salutation. 

"Poor  Carmel!  is  he  really  going?  And 
so  grieved ;  he  seems  quite  heart-broken.  Ha.s 
.he  heard  any  very  bad  news  from  his  people  at 
home  ?  Surely  he  ought  to  tell  us ;  papa  might 
be  of  use,  and  advise  him ;  and  he  ought  to  know 
that  we  all  feel  for  him,  and  with  him,  in  all  his 
troubles." 

So  she  murmured  to  herself,  as,  leaning  from 
the  window,  she  looked  after  the  disappearing 
figure  of  Carmel  Sherlock. 

He  walked  round  the  two  sides  of  the  honse^ 
and  by  the  small  projecting  tower,  I  may  call  it, 
in  which  his  quaint  apartment  lay. 

"What  an  oddity— poor  old  Carmel  !"^said 
she,  with  a  little  shrug  and  a  smile,  as  be  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Spirit  of  light  and  beauty !"  said  he,  with 
a  moan.  "  Henceforward  for  me,  the  long,, 
dark  winter  of  the  north  I  The  hour  of  flowers 
and  of  light  I  shall  see  no  more." 

Up  and  around  he  looked  ;  he  was  taking 
leave  of  every  thing  that  night. 

The  front  of  the  house,  with  the  hall-door, 
and  the  winged  demi-griffins  keeping  guard,  with 
fierce  crooked  beaks,  and  talons,,  and  expanded 
wings,  were  all  in  deep  shadow  by  this  time.  He 
stood  upon  the  step8---the  door  partly  opened. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  these  things  ?"  pon- 
dered Carmel   Shelrock,  wl.ose  mind,  like   aU 
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others  too  strongly  infufcd  with  fancy,  was  easily 
and  powerfully  diverted  by  any  object  chat  in- 
viteq  for  the  moment  bis  imagination.  *<  These 
griffiins,  which  heraldry  has  found — not  created ; 
the  eagle,  the  lion — a  combination  whose  origin 
);oes  back  into  mystery  :  an  Assyrian  image, 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  visions.  What  is  ite 
meaning*— wnat  is  its  force  ?  What  latent  power 
ond  action  on  this  world  ofspiriu  ?  See  herti 
this  great  family  of  Shadwell--the  Shadwells  of 
Wynderfel;  all  through  the  County  Histoiy 
fprowing  greater  and  greater  till  they  came  here, 
and  pused  in  and  out  between  these  carved 
dreams.  Not  a  bfeath  —  not  a  sound— enters 
the  door  but  through  them ;  and  how  have  they 
dwindled  ever  since  !  wane  and  waste  I — peak 
and  pine  I    Ha!  what's  Ma</" 

'<WeUI  what  is  it?"  said  Shadweli;  surlily, 
who  had  nearly  reached  the  door-steps  unper- 
reived,  on  his  return.  <'  Perhaps  it*s  I ;  will  yon 
hIIow  me  to  get  by  ?" 

*'I<ai0it,  sirr 

"  What  did  you  see?"  demanded  Mark. 

'*  I  swear  I  saw  it  pass  and  enter  the  house  !*' 

**  Suppose  we  follow  it,  *'  said  Mark.  "I  think 
it  did  right  at  this  hour." 

**  Only  a  shadow—a  degree  darker  than  the 
rest ;  your  evil  genius  or  mine ;  an  influence, 
about  no  good — 

'* ^Tlilngt  th*t  love  night, 

Lo^e  not  aoeh  nights  aa  these.** 

'*  Do,  prav,  allow  roe  to  go  in,  or  go  yourself,** 
said  Mark  Shadwell,  looking  much  angrier  than 
his  words  implied. 

Carmel  Sherlock  drew  back. 

*'One  moeto  yon  everywhere,  except  where 
you  are  wanted.  Don't  you  think  you  might 
sometimes  look  into  the  books  up  stairs ;  the  ac- 
counts will  be  in  a  precious  mess,  if  you  do  noth- 
ing but  study  the  picturesque  and  see  ghosts  I" 
and  BO  speaking,  with  an  angry  look  at  Carmel 
Sherlock — a  look  changed  with  violent  and  un- 
spoken wrath — ^he  entered  the  house. 

"  See,  how  angry  he  is :  he'can't  help  it  He 
does  not  see  the  cause  :  he  only  feels  it — my 
benefactor  1** 

Carmel  Sherlock  hesitated  at  the  threshold, 
and  with  a  shudder  entered,  it  and  went  up 
alone  to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

▲  ONBB     IN     HER     BEDBOOV. 

Miss  Marltn  took  a  candle  and  went  up- 
stairs to  her  room.  In  the  hall  she  passed  the 
open  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  from  within, 
a  gaunt  figure  beckoned  her  silently,  with  a 
smile ;  affecting  not  to  see  Sir  Koke^  she  passed 
on,  but  he  orertook  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. 

*'  Ton  did  not  »te  me  ?"  said  Jie,  with  the  same 
smile,  and  in  a  very  low  tone. 

She  stopped  short,  and  looked  full  on  him 
with  rather  fierce  eyes,  and  flushed  cheeClB,  and 
said:  "  Yes,  sir,  I  didr^' 

"You  dUlr  Then  you  art  me  1  Cruel  isn't 
ii?'' 

As  he  spoke,  the  baronet  f^lanccd  back  into 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs  vigihmtlv. 


"  You  said,  sir — ^you  promUed,  upon  your  homor, 
that  yon  would  speak  to  me  no  mote,  daring 
your  suy  at  Baby.  I  don't  much  care--biit  if 
you  will  speak — iptak  aloud." 

"I  should  not  have  spoken  Ht  all,  had  you 
deigned  to  smile  as  you  passed,"  he  said  gallant- 
ly, and  glanced  again  quickly,  but  no  one  ap- 
proached;  '*  why  did  not  you  come  in  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  drawing-room — I  don't  frighten 
I  you,  I  hope." 

I      "  Yon  can  have  nothing  to  say,  sir,  you  kmtm 
I  vou  can't ;  do  leave  me  at  peace  while  yon  stay 
here ;  let  me  collect  my  thoughts,  if  I  can." 

"  Well,  yon  are  a  very  odd — " 

'*  Very  odd,  perhaps,"  she  said,  taming  away 
to  pass  on. 

*'Yes,  a  most  capricious  and  charming  little 
witch,"  said  he. 

"Veiy  commonplace,  perhaps.  When  I've 
made  up  my  mind,  though  I  may  suffer,  I  debate 
no  more.  If  that  is  odd,  it  should  not  be  so,"  she 
continued,  taking  no  note  of  bis  parenthesis. 

At  thb  moment  a  distant  step  was  heard,  and 
Agnes  went  her  way,  and  Sir  Boke  glided  qnietly 
again  into  the  drawing-room,  where  standing  on 
thehearth-mg,  he  looked  up  at  the  reflected  flick- 
er of  the  flre,  on  the  distant -cornices^  with  an 
unpleasant  smile. 

At  times,  indeed,  this  evidence  of  satisfiietion 
was  heightened  to  a  quiet  langh ;  he  had  not 
been  in  such  spirits  since  his  arrival  at  Babr. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  charmed  with  every  thii^. 
It  was  a  little  excursion  into  savage  life,  and  he 
liked  the  notion  of  ronghing  it,  as  in  this  case^ 
without  anv  essential  sacrifice  of  comfort.  He 
smiled,  he  laughed,  it  was  no  habitual  homage 
to  the  genialities ;  but  in  his  solitude,  the  expan- 
sion of  a  genuine  comfort  and  elation.  He 
even  spoke  peaceably  that  evening  to  Mr.  dev- 
son. 

He  looked  at  his  watch — still  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  to  wait.  He  rather  enjoyed  his  dinner  at 
Baby--€ountry  fare,  and  no  French  oookexT, 
very  odd,  but  a  new  sensation,  and  he  was  hun- 
gry, as  invalids  are  oftener  than  they  will  always 
allow. 

He  thought  he 'heard  Mark  Shadwell's  step 
crossing  the  passage  outside  the  door ;  he  placed 
himself  so  as  to  see.  It  was  Mark,  retaming 
from  his  walk.  The  guest  was  but  dimly  visible 
as  he  stood  within,  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
fire.     Mark  saw  him. 

<' Ha!"  exclaimed  Mark  Shad  well,  stopping 
short. 

'  It  was  involuntary.  He  had  not  expected  to 
see  Boke  Wycherly,  who  seldom  descended  firom 
his  dressing-room  so  early. 

This  **  ha  I"  had  in  it  something  of  the  gasp 
with  which  a  man  might  discover  an  escfl|)ed 
cobra  unexpectedly  on  his  hearth-stone. 

I  think  each  would  have  been  equally  well 
pleased  to  have  escaped  this  recognition.  Bat 
Mark's  ejaculation  had  been  too  loud,  and  the 
recognition  was  inevitable. 

''Charming  evening— delicions  sunsets  rou 
have  in  this  part  of  the  world," said  Sir  Boke; 
*'you  have  just  the  right  quantity 'of  vapor; 
your  coloring  is  perfectly  splendid.  I  don't 
know  wbethgr  ^  is  always  so  at  Baby,  or  only 
that  I  am  very  much  in  luck.  I  wonder  ooV 
artists  don't  study  sunsets  more  than  they  do/* 

Mark  had  come  into  the  drawing-room.    The 
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last  faint  flash  had  nearly  died  ont  in  the  west, 
and  the  flicker  from  the  fire  chiefl/  lighted  np 
the  room.  It  showed  how  pale  his  face  was, 
and  glittered  on  his  fierce  eyes,  as  he  looked  in 
a  kind  of  abstraction  on  his  gaest. 
a  "  Snnset — ^yca,"  he  said ;  **  I  suppose  so.  I 
nerer  andersto<>d  art,  or  whatever  it  is.  I  dare 
say  we  have." 

<*It  wasp  particularly  beautiful,  this  evening,** 
said.  Sir  Roke. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  do  recollect.  I  believe  it  was. 
You're  alone  here  ?    I  hope  I'm  not  very  late." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  compared  it  with 
the  clock  over  the  chimney-piece. 

*'  I  believe  it  is  /  who  am  unusually  early^^ 
said  Sir  Roke.  ''We  had  rather  a  good  game 
last  night ;  but  you  pigeoned  me,  Mark.  Sup- 
pose yon  look  in  on  me  to-nigh^  and  give  me 
my  revenge  ?" 

'*  iVb,  thanks,  no,''  said  Mark,  dryly,  and  even 
sternly. 

Mark's  attempt  to  talk  and  look  as  usual  had 
broken  down.  In  that  sort  of  accomplishment 
the  more  artificial  man  beat  him  easily.  But 
had  Sir  Boke  known  the  adventure  of  the  little 
French  writing-desk,  and  what  fiery  strange 
eyes  had  peeped  into  his  foolish  little  letters,  the 
acting  would  not  have  been  so  easy. 

"No,  and  why  not?  haven *t  I  an  equity — a 
sort  of  right  to  my  chance?"  laughed  Sir  Roke, 
persuasively.  The  fact  is,  he  reckoned  upon  the 
opportunity  of  the  little  game  and  4(>nver8ation 
to  remove  the  uncomfortable  impression  which 
he  knew  the  surprise  of  that  day  had  left  upon 
the  mind  of  Mark  Shadwell. 

"  IMl  not  play  to-night,  thanks,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly, and  looked  for  a  moment  in  Sir  Roke's 
face,  as  if  he  meditated  saying  something  unu- 
sual ;  but  he  checked  himself,  and  added,  only 
more  in  his  accustomed  way:  "I've  but  a  few 
minutes  to  dress-^sorry  to  run  away  and  leave 
you  alone ;  but  we  shall  all  be  here  in  two  or 
three  minutes." 

And  glancing  again  on  the  dial  of  the  clock, 
ns  he  might  on  the  face  of  a  man  he  hated,  he 
disappeared. 

Sir  Roke  leaned  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
mantle-piece,  and  smiled  into  the  looking-glass 
over  it,  and  laughed  a  little. 

"  That  fellow  is  perfectly  wild,  and  ashamed 
to  say  what's  the  matter  with  him.  He's  great 
fun-— delicious,  isn't  it?  Trying  to  smile,  pale 
wiih  rage,  he'd  like  to  send  a  bullet  t)i rough  my 
head ;  he's  so  jealous,  and  he  dare  not  hint  at 
the  cause  of  his  fury.  Capital  comedy !  Incon- 
venient, perhaps ;  so  we'll  quiet  him  to  night-^ 
quiet  him  to-night — ^we  must  part  peaceably." 

Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  meanwhile  had  gone  up 
the  stMTs,  and  reached  her  own  sequestered 
room.  She  shut  the  door,  and  candle  in  hand, 
surveyed  her  beautiful  features  in  her  modest 
looking-glass ;  a  little  flushed  her  cheeks  were, 
n n naturally  bright  her  eyes.  She  had  never  seen 
that  expression  in  her  face  before— excited,  de- 
fiant, a  little  wicked  and  handsome,  with  a  pe- 
culiar beauty.  The  strange  look  of  disdain  and 
shame  and  triumph  met  her  from  the  hom(^1y 
glass,  and  a  &eling  of  admiration  thrilled  her, 
and  she  smiled  wi^  a  baleful  dirination. 

"  Yes,  you  are  beautiful,"  she  whispered,  look- 
ing sidelong  on  herself.  "There's  no  one  so 
beautiful,  and  beauty  is  power.    Agnes  \  Agnes ! 


is  \i  tvisef  Yes,  she  stoops  to  conquer,"  she  re- 
peated with  the  same  bitter  smile,  reciting  the 
title  of  the  play  that  lay  open  in  the  ragged  little 
volume  upon  her  dressing-table;  "her  little 
foot  will  yet  rest  upon  the  neck  of  the  man  who 
thinks  he  has  subdued  her.  Yes,  Agnes,  what 
others  have  done  without  more  cleverness,  and 
with  half  your  beauty,  you  shall  do.  There  is  a 
brilliant  future." 

A  momentary  trance  and  a  sigh,  and  then  she 
glanced  at  that  homely  little  silver  watch  that 
recalled  her  present  poverty,  and  it  suddenly  re- 
minded her  that  it  was  now  near  the  dinner-hour, 
and  then  she  made  her  rapid  toilet ;  and  crossing 
the  floor  with  her  candle  in  her  hand,  the  light 
fell  suddenly  on  the  ruin  of  her  little  desk. 

There  were  men-  and  women,  I  dare  say,  on 
whose  murdered  bodies  she  could  have  looked 
with  more  composure  than  upon  the  fragments 
of  that  outraged  desk. 

Who  had  done  that? 

When  Robinson  Crusoe  saw  the  footrprint  on 
the  sand,  and  felt  that  his  solitary  dominion  was 
invaded,  and  that  perhaps  the  secrets  on  which 
his  life  depended  were  discovered,  he  was  not, 
for  the  moment,  chilled  with  so  grim  a  horror. 

"ITAohasdoneit?" 

She  stood  erect,  looking  down  on  it  motionless 
and  pale,  with  a  scowl  of  fear. 

Could  she  have  laid  it  on  the  mantle-piece,  and 
the  cat — that  ubiquitous  marauder — have  knock- 
ed it  down  upon  the  hearth-stone? 

The  hypothesis  was  a  momentary  relief—- mo- 
mentary only — ^for  she  remembered  well  having 
returned  as  she  was  leaving  the  room  that  day, 
and  unlocked  it  to  read  a  sentence  in  one  of  her 
secret  letters,  the  exact  phraseology  of  which 
she  had  forgotten.  She  distinctly  remembered 
the  very  spot  on  the  table,  where  she  had  left  it 
locked. 

"Grood  God !  who  has  been  here?" 

•She  kneeled  down  and  rummaged  among  the 
(W>ri8  of  the  rosewood,  broken  glass,  pens,  little 
seals,  keys,  and  the  rest,  for  a  second  or  two. 

"  Not  a  letter  left.    The  villain ! " 

And  up  she  started  like  a  spectre,  still  star- 
ing on  the  ruin,  and  accidentally  placed  her  hand 
upon  the  letters  on  the  table. 

"Oh  I  ho,  ho;  here  they  are,"  she  gasped; 
and  I  think  if  her  training  had  been  at  all  dif- 
ferent she  would  have  said  "  Thank  God  *"  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

"I  see  it  all  now,  that  stupid  maid.  Yes, 
Mary  dropped  it,  and  here  she  has  placed  the 
letters  together." 

As  she  murmured  this  comfort,  smiling  with 
white  lips,  she  raised  the  little  packet  of  letters. 

Alas!  here  was  consternation  anew.  Miss 
Marlyn  was  one  of  those  persons  bom  with  the 
genius  of  neatness,  and  no  letter  of  hers  ever  re- 
turned to  its  berth  in  her  desk  unsheathed  in  its 
proper  envelope.  But  here  they  were— all  dis- 
arranged— a  few  in  their  envelopes.  The  great- 
er part  just  doubled  up  as  they  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  careless  hand  of  the  person  who  did 
not  think  it  worth  while,  it  seemed,  to  conceal 
the  evidence  of  the  outrage. 

The  three  letters  of  Sir  Roke  Wycherly  lay  at 
the  top  of  the  little  pile,  all  out  ^  their  envel- 
opes, and  one  had  plainly  been  crumpled  togeth- 
er in  a  strong  hand  as  if  in  anger. 

Agnes  Marlyn  fenced  with  the  conclusion  no 
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longer.  The  thing  she  had  feared— the  moment 
she  saw  the  wreck  npon  the  floor— waa  «o  long- 
er disputable. 

More  accomplished  sinners  than  she  would 
perhaps  hare  been  little  dismayed  after  a  few 
minates,  and  bethought  them  of  a  mode  of  darn- 
ing their  broken  cobwebs.  Bat  Miaa  Agnes 
Marlyn  had  some  attribates  which  rather  marred 
her  art.  There  was  a  fiery  rein  of  passion  in 
her  natnre ;  also  there  was  an  odd  pride,  which 
reared  and  shied  at  trifles,  of  which  others 
would  have  made  nothing.  To  deceire  with 
her  was  easy.  It  was  from  the  yalgarity  and 
detail  of  clumsy  mendacity  that  she  recoiled. 
She  would  not  construct  a  card  castle  of  lies 
that  might  fall  flat  at  any  moment,  and  leave 
her  stolen  bijouterie  exposed.  Her  lies  were 
chiefly  of  reserve.  She  had  not  quite  courage 
for  a  system  of  positive  falsehood ;  her  pride  re- 
coiled from  the  risk  of  failure,  and  who  was 
worth  the  degradation  ? 

"  Who  is  injured  ?  I!  He  thinks  it  fine  and 
tragic,  this  outrage  of  a  brigand.  Oh,  quel  gm- 
tUhomme  I    I  will  not  go  down  this  evening.** 

She  sorted  her  letters — ^after  all  they  were  not 
very  many — she  tied  them  up,  and  placed  the 
little  parcel  under  her  pillow — 

''I  will  keep  guard  over  them  here." 

The  dinner-bell  rang ;  she  heard  it,  and  flush- 
ed suddenly  with  a  flashing  glance  toward  the 
door. 

''  The  idea !  To  think  that  /,  after  this^  should 
sit  down  at  the  same  table  !** 

She  did  not  collect  or  disturb  the  fragments  of 
her  little  desk :  she  looked  down  upon  them  with 
a  bitter  smile. 

"  Let  them  lie  as  he  left  them,  to  reproach  a 
robber  /'*  she  said. 

Then  she  sat  down  at  the  dressing-table. 

Storm  is  not  a  term  to  describe  the  state  of 
her  mind.  The  analogy  was  rather  in  the  lurid 
glow,  the  rolling  smoke,  and  the  sudden  glare  of 
a  crater. 

"  Whatever  vacillation  there  mav  have  been, 
whatever  chance,  he  has  ended  all.' 

Then  came  a  knock  at  her  door :  it  was  a  serv- 
ant, to  tell  Miss  Marlyn  that  the  little  party  were 
at  dinner. 

Miss  Marlyn  had  a  headache,  and  could  not 
leave  her  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  Bachel  came  into  the 
room.  I  don't  know  in  what  channel  Miss 
Marlyn*s  thoughts  had  been  running  at  that  mo- 
ment; but  she  rose  very  pale,  and  turned  her 
large  ^es  on  her  companion,  with  a  feeling 
like  a  shudder. 

*'0h,  ^ou/'*  she  murmured. 

"  Yes,  Agnes  dear ;  you  do  look  very  poorly — 
you  should  lie  down— can  I  do  any  thing  for  you, 
you  poor  little  thing  ?** 

"  Nothing,  dear ;  no.** 

"  J*ll  stay  a  little  with  yon,  at  all  events." 

"No,  dear;  don*i  stay  !" 

"But  you  do  look  so  poorly — I  oanU  leave 
you.'* 

"You  must  leave  me;  yes,  dear, yon  must,** 
said  Agnes  Marlyn,  with  a  cold,  almost  a  repul- 
sive tone. 

" Is  it  really  pain,  dear  Agnes;  or  have  you 
heord  any  thing  that  grieves  you  ?" 

"I've  heard  nothing— no  news— pain  is  the 
shortest  word." 


"  But  are  yon  vexed  with  me?**  pleaded  Ba- 
chel. 

"  Not  the  least,  dear — no—pmtt  expnesMS  it 
very  well,"  said  Agnes  Marlyn. 

"  If  you  really  mean  pain,  poor  little  PuoeUe — * 

"  Don't  call  me  that — nor  any  other  pet  name," 
said  Agnes,  abruptly. 

"  Something  has  vexed  yon,  dear  Agnes,  and 
I  am  suae  you  will  tell  me  what  it  is  ;.bat  if  you 
are  suffering — if  it  is  pain — you  must  lie  down." 

"No— no — ^no,  child;  you're  veiy  good,  but 
you  bore  me.  I  won't  lie  down ;  I  snail  remain 
here — and  I  shall  remain  o/lme.  Theyll  wonder 
what  detains  you — ^pray  go.  By  and  by,  youll 
hear  me  talked  over,  I  dare  say ;  you  look  at  me 
as  if  I  had  two  heads" — Agnes  laughed  coldly— 
«  but  you  will ;  and  I  donHcare  many  pins  what's 
said  of  me  I  It's  well  they  can't  hnrt  n»,  «r  dash 
me  to  pieces  like  tkai  r  and  she  pointed,  with  a 
flerce  and  bitter  smile,  at  her  desk. 

"Why,  it's  broken— your  little  desk — ^wbo  did 
it?" 

"  Cowards!"  said  Agnes,  with  a  quiet  flcorn. 

"I  can't  make  it  ont;  whtU  has  ooeaircd? 
who  dared  to  break  it?  tell  me.  You  maai  tell 
me  what  has  happened,"  exdaimed  Bachd, 
shocked  and  excited. 

"Pray  go  down,  there's  a  d^ar  girl,  for  Pra 
not  going  to  tell  you  any  thing  about  it ;  no  not 
a  word.     I  m<^,  though,  for  I'm  sure  it  wiU  be  a 

Eleasant  story.  I  shall  choose  mj  own  time, 
owever ;  rfhd  now  I've  said  all  I  mean  to  say 
for  the  present — wherever  my  pain  may  b^ 
solitude  is  the  best  cure  for  it.    Good-bye  I" 

"  You  won't  allow  me  to  remaiq,  then  ?" 

"  jVo/"  said  Agnes,  decisively. 

Rachel  looked  wounded. 

"  Very  well,  Agnes ;  will  you  allow  me  to  send 
you  some  dinner  here?" 

"What  a  question!  how  it, shocks  the  senti- 
ment of  the  situation !  answered  the  yoong  lady, 
mockingly.  "  No,  Rachel,  seriously,  I  have  been 
startled,  and  made  angiy,  made  aJmost  faint, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  leave  one  much 
appetite— and  pray  do  believe  me,  dear,  once  for 
all,  I  choose  to  be  alone.  I  know  yon  mean 
kindly,  but  I  must  insist  on  it,  and  so  good-bye,  or 
good-night,  or  whatever  you  please  to  make  it/' 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  will  have  it  so,  I  will  go ; 
bnt  you'll  allow  me  at  least  to  send  jon  candles, 
for  you  are  very  nearly  in  the  dark  ?" 

Agnes  made  no  answer. 

"  And  111  run  up  and  see  yonjnst  now,  again," 
she  said. 

Still  the  same  nngracions  silence. 

"  Grood-bye,  dear  Pucelle ;  I  hope  I  shall  find 
yon  a  great  deal  better." 

And  as  Pucelle  made  no  sign,  after  another 
little  pause,  Rachel  Shadwell  ran  down  the  stairs 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THB    vicar's    exorcism. 

The  dinner  party  at  Raby  that  night  was  not 
quite  so  small  as  you  may  have  supposed ;  Miss 
Marlyn's  place  was  unexpectedly  filled  by  the 
vicar. 

The  Reverend  Stour  Temple  had  to  call  on 
his  errands  at  out-of-the-way  times,  as  his  parish 
business  and  long  circuits  brought  him  to  th** 
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doors  wbcro  they  were  to  be  done,  QDseasonably. 
He  did  not  enjoy  his  occasional  dioners  at  Baby. 
The  loving  little  party  at  home,  with  its  qnaint 
admirations  and  perfect  harmony,  contrasted 
sAveetly  with  the  gloom  and  comfortless  severity 
of  Raby.  He  had  no  hope,  either,  of  being  of 
any  use  to  Mark.  They  never  approached  the  one 
subject  on  which  the  vicar  wished  to  talk  with 
him  without  uncomfortable  results.  Mark  was 
conceited  and  irritable,  and,  where  his  superior- 
ity was  touched,  insolent.  The  vicar  was  too 
unbending — shall  I  say  proud? — for  his  meek 
and  patient  calling ;  and,  provided  he  spoke  the 
thing  that  was  true,  he  did  not  perhaps  care  suf- 
ficiently how  or  when.  This  great  embassage  is 
addressed  to  creatures  weak,  volatile,  and  vio- 
lent; and  needs  a  diplomacy  the  wisest,  the 
most  sensitive,  the  most  patient.  Perhaps,  though 
the  Ticar  was  not  conscious  of  it,  the  fault  was 
not  altogether  Mark's,  that,  when  they  met,  they 
parted  no  better  friends,  and  with  no  progress 
made. 

''Hoi  Temple!  Fm  glad  you're  here ;  I'm 
rerygladr 

'*  Many  thanks !  Tve  just  been  making  in- 
qnirics  and  leaving  a  note — here  it  is — from  my 
sister,  with  a  message  to  Mrs.  Shad  well." 

"  My  wife  shan't  have  the  message  from  any 

one  but  you ;  you  shall  deliver  it  yourself,  and 

stay  and  help  me  to  entertain  Roke  Wycherly." 

'*  You  are  too  good ;  but  they  expect  me  at 

home." 

"The  old  excuse,  but  it  shan't  do  now,"  said 
Mark,  quickly.  * 

''And  another;  I  have  not  walked  to-day, 
hat  ridden,  so  my  poor  pony  stands,  wifh  his 
bridle  fastened  at  the  door-steps ;  he  has  carried 
me  twenty  miles  to-day,  and  awaits  me,  I  dare 
say,  impatiently  enough." 

"  We'll  make  him  comfortable  here ;  we've 
room  enough,  I  promise  you,  and  though  you 
mightn't  suppose  it,  there  is  some  com  and  hay, 
and  I  undertake  a  comfortable  supper." 

"I'm  afraid — ^"  said  the  vicar,  smiling,  and 
shaking  his  head. 

"Don«'t  refuse  me  this  time,"  said  ^jirk,  with 
an  odd  entreaty  in  his  manner,  which  the  clergy- 
man observed,  and  the  more  that  Mark  was  not 
very  hard  to  put  off  with  an  excuse  on  ordinary 
occasions.  It  struck  him  that  Mark  had  some 
special  reason  for  pressing  him.  There  was  a 
little  hesitation,  and  Stour  Temple's  dark  eyes 
looked  for  a  moment  with  a  grave  inquiry  in  his 
face. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  will,  you're  ffoing  to  stay ;  yon 

won't  refuse,''  said  Mark  Shad  well,  and  prevailed. 

So  the  after-dinner  t§te-k.tSte  with  Sir  Boko 

Wycherly  was  avoided,  and  no  wonder  Mark 

Shadwell  disliked  it. 

There  was  something  excited,  Stour  Temple 
thought,  in  his  host's  manner,  which  suggested 
a  suspicion  of  a  quarrel ;  but  Sir  Roke's  ease  and 
gayety  rebuked  the  idea,  and  the  vicar,  still  fan- 
cying that  there  was  something  wrong,  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  think. 

He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  a  bit  put  out 
by  the  danger  of  a  quarrel,  and  he  chatted  quite  as 
usual  during  dinner,  and  was  glad  to  perceive 
that  whoever  the  persons  in  disgrace  might  be, 
Mrs^  Shadwell  and  Rachel  were  the  same  as 
ever. 
^lUss  Marlyn  had  a  headache,  the  only  absent 


person.  Had  Mark  Shadwell  taken  some  deci- 
ded step  about  her,  and  was  she  about  to  leave 
Raby  ?  Yes,  Mark  must  have  had  a  scene  with 
her,  and  her  headache  was  a  result  of  it.  He 
looked  at  Rachel's  innocent  and  pretty  face,  and 
he  was  glad.  He  had  an  ill  opinion  of  that 
beautiful  Miss  Agnes,  and  she  knew  it. 

When  the  ladies  departed,  these  three  gentle- 
men began  to  talk.  They  were  not  well  assort- 
ed. The  vicar  was  not  a  flexible  man,  and 
Mark  Shadwell  was  in  one  of  his  moods.  So 
the  conversation  did  not  run  smoothly  on,  but 
jolted  and  dragged,  and  made  sudden  starts  and 
stops. 

The  baronet  seemed  in  high  spirits.  He  was 
amused,  he  was  affable,  he  was  gay.  The  vicar 
might  have  observed  that  Mark  talked  little  to 
him,  and  that  his  eye  was  surly,  though  he  did 
his  office,  as  Sir  Roke's  host,  rather  ceremoni- 
ously— a  coldn^,  an  elevation  which  amused 
Sir  Roke,  I  dare  say,  and  the  suspicion  that  it 
did  so  made  Mark  angrier.  But  the  vicar  was 
not  a  man  of  observation,  and  took  no  trouble  to 
theorize  on  what  he  saw.  His  account  to  his 
sister  was : 

*'  Sir  Roke  was  very  chatty,  and  seemed  better 
than  when  I  last  saw  him ;  he  leaves  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Shadwell  was  a  little  out  of  spirits." 

"And  Sir  Roke  goes  away  to-morrow?"  said 
his  sister.  , 

"Yes,  and  I'm  very  glad  he  does." 

"Glad,  dear  I  And  why  glad  ?"  asked  his 
good  sister,  a  little  curious. 

"  I  don't  think  that  Raby  is  the  kind  of  place 
that  suits  Sir  Roke.  I  don't  think  he  cares  for 
their  society." 

"  Dear  me  I  and  Mr.  Shadwell  so  agreeable  a 
man  when  he  chooses." 

"  Very  agreeable — as  /  am — in  this  out-of- 
the-way  comer  of  the  world ;  but  not  so  agreea- 
ble, I  am  afraid,  to  a  man  who  sees  and  hears 
clever  men  in  the  capitals  of  the  world." 

"But  why  are  you  glad  he  is  going?  T%at 
Fm  sure  is  not  your  reason.  I  mean  your  only 
one." 

"You  are  right,  dear,  and  111  tell  yon  my 
other  this  day  twelvemonth,  if  I  remember  it ; 
sooner,  perhaps,  but  not  to-night." 

At  present,  however,  he  is  one  of  the  party  of 
three,  and  the  conversation  which  devolves  chiefly 
upon  him  and  Sir  Roke  has  just  taken  this  turn — 

"  He  was  one  of  those  feUows,"  said  the  baro- 
net, "  who  are,  by  some  people,  emphatically 
styled  gentktnen.** 

"Don't  you  think  that's  rather  a  vague  term, 
Tioto-a-days  at  least?  It  Aod  a  meaning,  no  doubt. 
Would  you  undertake  to  define  it  now .'"  inter- 
posed Mark  Shadwell,  suddenly.  The  vicar 
fancied  a  suspicion  of  a  sneer  in  the  question, 
and  was  rather  confirmed  by  the  lines  of  Mark's 
countenance  as  he  asked  it. 

"It's  too  complex  an  idea  for  me,"  laughed 
Sir  Roke,  with  a  shake. of  his  head.  "Temple 
must  give  us  his  idea — do,  pray." 

"  I^n't  you  think  old  Chaucer  has  given  us  a 
»fair  outline  of  a  gentleman  ?  you  remember — 

^^  *•  A  knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  from  the  tyme  that  he  ferst  he^n 
To  ryden  out,  he  lovede  chyvalrye, 
Trouthe  and  hoooar,  freed(Hn  and  cartesie, 
At  mortal  baUl^  had  he  ben  flitene, 
And  fonghten  for  oor  feith  at  Tramawene. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  won  iryv, 
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And  of  his  port  as  mekA  as  b  a  majd*. 
He  newr  yit  no  TUonye  ne  Mjde 
In  all  hia  lyf,  unto  no  maner  wight, 
U«  was  a  rwnj  periki^bt  gentil  knlglit.*  ** 

The  vicar  concluded  his  little  recitatioii,  and 
Mark  Shad  well  repeated — 

*  *  *  Truth  and  honor. '  Yes,  there's  the  founda- 
tion ;  what  do  you  think  of  Temple's  definition  ?** 

^*Not  mine— Geofircy  Chaucer's,"  said  the 
vicar. 

**Te8,  truth  and  honor;  yes,  to  be  sure,  the 
basis — truth  and  honor,"  repeated  Sir  Roke, 
with  a  pleased  acquiescence  which  provoked 
Matk  Shad  well,  who  intended  a  sarcasm.  **  A 
very  f^)od  picture  of  a  gentleman,  indeed." 

' '  Considering  it's  so  old,  **  said  Mark.  * '  Don't 
you  think  we  have  improved  upon  it,  however  ?" 

He  meant  this  for  Boke,  but  the  vicar  answered 
in  good  faith — 

"  I  don't  think  we  have.  Christianity  and 
chivalry  were  the  standards ;  we  have  Christanity 
still  as  the  great  social  rule,  but  chivalry  is  but 
the  shadow  of  a  tradition — the  two  elements  en- 
tered  into  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
decay  of  one  has  not  improved  the  combination. 
Don  Quixote  is  very  near  my  idea  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

Mark  Shadwell  laughed  low  and  sarcastically, 
looking  at  his  wine-glass.  I  don't  know  what  was 
in  his  mind,  but  Sir  Roke  fancied  that  he  intend- 
ed a  ludicrous  allusion  to  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance between  him  and  the  tall  lank  knight  of 
La  Mancha.  It  did  not  sting  him.  He  thought 
he  understood  the  motive,  and  Mark's  malice 
amused  him  therefore.  So  said  he  to  the 
vicar — 

**  Tes,  as  well  as  I  recollect  him,  Don  Quixote 
is  a  gentleman  —  that  is,  a  gentleman  gone 
mad." 

'*  But  the  more  mad  he  is,  the  more  severely 
are  his  high  qualities  tested.  If  they  stand 
that  strain,  they  would  stand  almost  any,"  said 
the  vicar.  <'A  man  whose  diseased  imagina- 
tion surrounds  him  with  trials  and  temptations — 
imaginary  though  they  be — ^and  comes  through 
the  ordeal  pure,  is  a  thorough  gentleman ;  a 
mean  man  would  break  down  under  the  trial. 
You  see  so  many  men,  not  actually  mad,  but 
hypochondriac,  moping  in  out-of-the-way  nookR, 
who  fancy  themselves  ill-used,  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  league  against  them." 

'*  Really,  that's  very  amusing ;  and  I  suppose 
grow  quite  unlike  gentleman?"  There  was  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  Sir  Roke's  eye  as  he  said 
this  that  made  the  vicar  pause. 

'*Tes,  the  character  requires  so  much — such 
elevation — temper  no  less  than  honor — that  walk- 
ing in  the  light  which  needs  no  concealment  or 
deceit" 

It  was  now  Mark's  turn  to  approve,  and  the 
vicar  beginning  to  feel  indistinctly  that  he  was, 
in  vulgar  phrase,  somehow  *'  putting  his  foot  in 
it,"  wound  up  by  quoting  Buckingham's  fine  lines 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Fairfax — 

*^  *  Both  MZM*  rfrtnei  we*^  In  him  combined. 

He  had  the  fiereene«i  of  the  manUest  mind,  • 

And  yet  the  moekneats  too,  of  womankind : 
lUa  loul  waa  filled  with  truth  and  lioneflty, 
And  with  another  thing  Quite  out  <^  datOi 
Called  modeaty.' " 

And  so  the  vicar's  lecture  ended ;  and  Sir 
Roke  observing  that  the  clergyman  suspected 


some  nnoomfortableness  between  the  host  and 
his  guest,  assumed  at  once  a  more  fhtnk  aud 
genial  tone,  and  so  ten  or  fifteen  minntes  more 
passed  without  any  renewed  symptom  of  distarb- 
ed  relations  between  Mark  Shadwell  and  the 
baronet. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  Reverend  Stonr Tem- 
ple found  himself  standing  with  his  tea-cop  in  hb 
hand  beside  Mark    Shadwell. 

Mark  was  looking  down  on  the  faded  pttten 
of  the  carpet,  lost  as  it  seemed  in  a  ^oomy  ru- 
mination ;  so  that  when  the  ricar,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say,  remarked :  "Miss Mar- 
lyn  has  not  made  her  appearance,  I  see,"  Hark 
Shadwell  looked  up  with  a  snlieD  smile  from  hi« 
sombre  reverie,  eridently  not  knowing  vhat  the 
vicar  had  said,  and  be  therefore  repeated  bis  tri- 
fling remaTt. 

*'  Oh  no !  a  headache,  I  think,  or  some  jonog 
lady  *8  excuse." 

**I  know — ^yes,"  said  the  ricar. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure ;  she  sent  us  word  at  diner." 
said  Mark ;  **  I've  been  thinking  aboat  (k(,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  About,  do  you  mean,  the—"  T1»e  Refcr- 
end  Stour  Temple  hesitated,  and  Mark  coada- 
ned  the  sentence :  '  *  The  letter  von  told  me  o( 
I— I'm  thinking  it  over.  I  dont  say  that  inj 
thing  ought  to  be  done  in  a  moment,  bit  I 
am—" 

The  vicar  inclined  his  head  attentirelT  is 
Mark  apoke. 

'*I  have,"  said  he,  after  a  sufficient  pave  to 
ascertain  that  Shadwell  was  not  going  to  ^ 
any  thing,  '*  a  great  objection  to  roluBteerin^ 
advise."  The  vicar  had  notwithstaDdiitg,  I 
think,  rather  a  weakness  in  favor  of  adrisBg. 
and  that,  too,  in  a  somewhat  commanding  loie. 

"  It  is  only  in  cases  where  my  duty  distinctlT 
imposes  that  task  upon  me  that  I  ever  inde:- 
take  it,  and  when  I  did  so  in  thispaiticnkreL^>> 
it  was  simply  because  I  saw  how  grave  it  wt>. 
and  how  very  much  more  serious  it  might  be- 
come.'* 

»*  Yes,  I  quite  understand  your  riew  of  it. 
I've  been  thinking  over  it;  well  see,  arnMnd 
as  usual  I  have  other  things  to  tronUe  me. 
Did  you  see  Carmel  Sherlock  this  eyeniBg?" 

<*  No  I  have  not  seen  him— not  for  some  tim& 
He's  quite  well,  I  hope  ?" 

**  Oh  yes.  That  is,  as  well  as  nsnal-alway? 
odd,  you  know.  Either  I  am  growing  a  grea» 
fool  than  I  used  to  be,  or  he's  madder,  for  m 
makes  me  sometimes,  in  a  lonely  place  like  the. 
with  nothing  ever  to  cheer,  and  a  great  deal  per- 
petually to  press  upon  pne's  spirits— he  muti 
me  sometimes  quite  nerVous— upon  my  boeor. 
And  Mark  laughed  a  little  uncomfoitablj. 
"  Not  that  I  think  him  a  witch  you  know;  boi 
he  has  a  knack  of  saying  exactly  the  most  un- 
pleasant thing  that  it  is  possible  to  tMy—)^ 
the  thing  to  jump  with  your  own  hypochondnat 
fancies,  and  to  help  this  depressing  pl«e  w 
make  you  nervous  and  miserable.  Did ^7^" 
ever  feel  ais  if  the  deril  had  got  abont  you? 

**The  devil,  unhappily,  is  abont  us  aB,  »«^ 
the  vicar.  .    „ 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  thaili  the  doctnne, 
acquiesced  Shadwell.  "  By  the  bye,  Tempfe,  do 
you  want  timber  for  that  barn-roof?  !'▼«  «?"' 
some  I  can  cut,  to  thin  the  wood.  I>e  a  npw 
to  that,  you  know,  though  those  agreeable  W- 
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lows,  my  creditors,  sajr  Fve  no  right  to  cut  one 
of  my  own  trees." 

**  Thanks,  you're  very  good.  Til  ask  my  peo- 
ple when  I  get  home ;  but  I  rather  think  theyVe 
got  the  timber.  Very  much  obliged  to  yon,  all 
the  same." 

"  It's  there  for  you,  if  you  do  want  it,  remem- 
ber," said  MBxk.  *'Do  you  remember  some — 
let  me  see — five  or  six  years  aso,  when  you  used 
to  read  some  verses  of  the  Bible  and  say  a  pray- 
er, when  you  were  here  in  the  evening,  before 
you  went  away  V* 

"I  make  it  a  habit  eveiywhere,  except  \*here 
I  am  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  master  of  the 
house,"  said  the  clergyman. 

'*  Tes,  of  course,  you  know,  where  there  is  no 
sympathy ;  but  it  came  into  my  head  to  ask  yon 
to-night — I  can't  tell  why ;  I  should  like  it, 
though  I  can*t  go  quite  with  you  myself;  won*t 
you,  to-night  ?" 

"  As  I  told  you  already,  I  need  but  permis- 
sion,*'said  the  vicar. 

*'Can  you,  Temple,  throw  any  light  upon 
it  ?"  interrupted  Sir  Roke's  voice  from  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  room.  '*  Was  there  ever  really 
such  a  lady  as  Pope  Joan  ?" 

So  the  vicar  was  called  off  to  that  odd  chap- 
ter in  history,  and  delivered  his  little  essay  upon 
it  for  the  amusement  of  Mrs.  Shadwell. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  room  look  more 
than  usually  gaunt  and  gloomy  that  night? 
Was  there  less  light  than  usual?  It  looked  so 
much  too  largo  for  the  people  assembled  there, 
and  so  dismal. 

Miss  Marlyn's  absence,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties and  surmises  which  her  slight  excuse  sug- 
gested to  several  of  the  party,  who  knew  some- 
thing more  than  others  of  real  relations,  were 
depressing,  and  every  one  knows  how  contagions 
dejection,  or  even  embarrassment,  is. 

**  I've  asked  Temple  to  revive  an  old  custom," 
said  Mark  Shadwell,  a  little  later.  '*  He  used  to 
read  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  before  he  left  us ; 
and,  thinking  it  over,  I'm  sure  it  can  do  none 
of  us  any  harm,  and  you  always  wished  it. 
Amy." 

She  smiled.  She  looked  so  happy  and  grate- 
ful, that  Mark  Shadwell,  had  his  nature,  or  even 
the  moment,  been  different,  would  have  been 
touched.  It  was  a  point  on  which  she  had  often 
timidly  pleaded,  and  been  always  brusquely 
overruled  by  her  husband,  who  cursed  the  vicar*s 
twaddle  summarily,  and  told  his  wife  she  must 
go  to  church  for  that  sort  of  thing,  as  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  no  more  of  it  in  his  house.  So 
now  this  sudden  change  seemed  to  her  a  conces- 
sion, and  she  was  full  of  wonder  and  gratitude 
at  his  goodness.  Mark  Shadwell,  I  dare  say, 
did  not  exactly  himself  know  why  he  wished  it. 
The  violence  of  his  agitations,  and  some  thoughts 
that  had  crossed  his  mind  that  day,  had  shocked 
r  him.  He  was  impelled,  perhaps,  to  try  what  a 
sudden  return  to  old  associations  might  do  for 
him.  Perhaps,  without  his  suspecting  it,  there 
was  less  of  the  m^uphysical  and  more  of  the  su- 
perstitious in  it,  and  that  he  had  a  dim  idea  of 
his  house  requiring  this  sort  of  exorcism  and 
fumigation. 

Very  small  was  the  vicar's  congregation — ^mor- 
ally,  however,  in  no  wise  more  motley,  I  dare 
say,  than  any  other  assembled  ostensibly  to  lis- 
ten to  the  good  words  that  fall  from  reading- 


desk  and  pulpit.  In  a  different  mood,  Mark 
would  have  enjoyed  what  would  have  struck  him 
as  the  ludicrous  in  the  situation.  Sir  Boke  sub- 
mitted with  an  excellent  grace.  Like  a  polite 
man  about  to  be  bored  by  a  well-meaning  friend, 
he  composed  himself  to  the  attitude  of  atten> 
tion,  and  threw  the  reins,  I  suppose,  on  the  neck 
of  his  fancy,  and  thought  of  what  he  pleased. 

Mark,  I  think,  really  listened  with  a  closer  at- 
tention than  his  pride  would  have  admitted. 

The  Beverend  Stour  Temple,  with  his  Bible 
before  him,  delivered  a  brief  lecture  upon  charity. 

First  came  PauFs  beautiful  and  also  terrible 
definition  of  charity,  so  hopelessly,  as  it  seems, 
above  human  attainment,  yet  the  ideal  to  which 
every  man  must,  with  all  bis  strength,  soul,  and 
mind,  aspire,  or  leave  his  heartvopen  to  the  in- 
trusion of  those  awful  sojourners  whose  residence 
there  is  death. 

"  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts — 
murders;"  and  **  whosoever  haieth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer."  The  hater j  then,  comes  dis- 
tinctly, in  God's  judgment,  under  the  condem- 
nation of  the  murderer ;  and  what  is  the  /ate 
of  the  murderer?  **A11  murderers  shall  have 
their  portion  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone."  Seeing,  then,  the  awful  scope 
of  this  term  "  murderer,"  it  behooves  each  of  us 
to  search,  with  a  fearful  eye,  and  the  strong  light 
of  an  honest  conscience,  every  neglected  nook 
of  his  heart,  lest  one  such  frightful  guest  should 
lurk  there.  How  mad  one  day's  negligence  in 
this  respect!  How  thin  the  partition  between 
us  and  the  tremendous  phenomena  of  eternity  ! 
**Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  must  die!*' 
The  messenger  comes  *'as  a  thief  in  the  night/' 
We  all  expect  warning.  But  the  language  of 
God  promises  none — **Thou  fool !  this  dew  thy 
soul  is  required  of  thee."  '<  Son  of  man,  I  will 
take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  at 
a  stroke."  And  so  on,  till,  having  concluded 
his  little  discourse,  ho  took  his  leave,  and  Mark 
Shadwell  accompanied  him  to  the  ball  door. 
If  Mark  had  been  in  his  usual  mood,  his  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  would  have  found  food  enough 
that  night,  for  when  they  reached  the  steps,  from 
the  half  open  window  of  Carmcl  Sherlock's  lone- 
ly chamber  came  the  long-drawn  quaverings  of 
his  Straduarius. 

''What  sounds  are  those?"  said  the  vicar, 
pausing,  with  his  hand  on  his  pony's  mane. 

"Nothing;  only  that  queer  fellow,  Carmel 
Sherlock,  making  his  horrible  music,"  answered 
Mark,  with  a  kind  of  dislike  that  had  none  of 
his  usual  briskness  in  it 

"  Very  weird,  odd  sounds !  Has  he  a  genius 
for  music  ?*'  inquired  Stour  Temple. 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  care,  I  mean ;  I  sup- 
pose he  has,  but  I  hate  the  melancholy  caterwaul- 
ing he  keeps  up  there  ;  that  is,  when  I'm  in  spe- 
cially low  spirits,  as  I  don't  mind  saying  I  am 
just  now.  I  wish,  Temple,  you  weren't  going 
away — I  wish  you  could  stay  here  to-night." 

Temple  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  serious — I  assure  you  I  am,  and  I 
rather  liked  your  little  sermon  to-night ;  how  do 
you  know  you  mightn't  do  me  some  good,  if 
you  would  stay  ?"  added  Mark  Shadwell  with 
a  dreary  half  laugh. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  hospitality,  but 
it's  quite  6ut  of  the  question ;  my  poor  sister,  the 
most  nervous  being  on  earth  when  my  hours  are 
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concerned,  U  sitting  up  for  me,  and  I  hare  tried 
licr  courage  as  much  as  I  dare,  in  staying  so 
long  as  I  have;  and  I  have  an  early  call  to 
make  in  the  morning,  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  So  I  roust  say  good-night,  you  see, 
and  very  many  thanks  for  an  evening  which,  for 
many  reasons,  I  shall  long  remember  with 
pleasure.** 

^* Good-night,  Temple,  since  so  it  must  be; 
we  did  not  quarrel  once  to-night,  for  a  wonder, 
did  we  ?  and  I  am,  I  assure  you,  very  sorry  to 
lose  you." 

And  they  shook  bands  much  more  cordially 
than  they  had  for  a  long  time,  and  Shadwell 
stood  by  his  winged  demi-griffin,  looking  after 
the  receding  shadow,  already  lost  in  the  deeper 
darkness  of  the  trees  that  overarch  the  avenue, 
and  listening  to  the  faint  clink  of  the  horse-shoe 
on  the  broad  way.  He  waited  till  he  heard  the 
iron  gate  open  and  dose,  and  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  grew  more  and  more  distant,  till  he 
could  distinguish  them  no  longer. 

About  the  same  time  Carmel  Sherlock's  dis- 
mal minstrelsy  quavered  into  silence,  and  look- 
ing up,  Mark  Shadwell  saw  him  standing  at  the 
o|ien  window,  leaning  out,  with  his  precious  fid- 
dle under  his  arm.  He  was  looking  toward 
ilie  moon,  which  was  beginning  to  rise,  and  to- 
ward it  his  other  arm  was  extended  and  his  fin- 
gers moved  with  an  odd  beckoning  or  groping 
motion.  Mark  fancied  that  his  face  wore  a 
fixed  smile  all  this  time. 

In  his  then  mood  he  beheld  this  greeting  of 
his  crazy  steward  to  the  moon  with  a  strange 
bcnse  of  disgust  The  last  thing  he  would  have 
chosen  would  have  been  a  talk  with  Carmel 
Sherlock  just  then.  He  drew  back,  therefore, 
into  the  hall,  and  swung  the  massive  door  to 
with  a  heavy  crash.  The  picture  of  Carmel, 
as  he  saw  him  last,  stretching,  in  fancied  solitude, 
from  his  turret  window,  and  just  touched  by 
the  dawning  moonlight,  gathering  as  it  seemed, 
its  rays  with  his  finger-tips,  and  smiling,  re- 
mained with  a  strange  tenacity  ever  after  on 
his  brain. 

He  walked  back  toward  the  drawing-room, 
and  paused.  There  burned  in  that  great  waiii^ 
8coted  hall  but  a  solitary  candle,  at  which  peo- 
ple lighted  their  bedroom  candles  which  stood 
there.  He  intended  to  go  to  his  room  without 
Heeing  Sir  Roke.  It  was  a  small  pleasure  to 
him  to  inflict  this  rudeness  of  omission. 

The  smiling  image  of  Carmel  Sherlock  was  still 
Itcfore  his  retina  as  he  pondered  for  a  moment  with 
his  hand  on  the  candlestick.  '  *  Every  question," 
thought  he, ''  is  a  dilemma  for  a  poor  man — a 
relief  in  one  sense,  that  Sherlock  should  go; 
but  how  on  earth  should  I  get  on  without  him  ?*' 
Even  tc  himself  he  did  not  like  to  admit  that 
Sherlock  was  so  good  a  bargain,  and  that  great 
benevolence  of  which  Cnrmel's  simple  gratitude 
made  him  a  little  proud,  so  commercially  pru- 
dent, and,  in  fact,  so  selfish. 

**  Very  good  lecture  Temple  gave  us  to-night," 
said  Sir  Boke's  voice  near  him. 

'*  Yes,  I  believe  so,''  said  Mark,  turning  to- 
ward him. 

**  Quite  intelligible  at  all  cTents,"said  Sir  Roke, 
lighting  his  candle ;  "but  they  are  very  odd 
people— our  clergymen,  aren't  they  ?  They  talk 
Hlways  as  if  they  had  the  direction  of  death  and 
damnation,  by  special  appointment,  in  their  own 


hands,  and  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  subject 
to  both  like  other  mortals,  and  that  their  wam^ 
ings  and  threats  apply  to  themselves  with  at 

,  least  as  much  force  as  to  tfaeur  auditors.  By  the 
bye,  won't  yon  come  in  just  now,  and  liaTe  our 
little  game  of  piquet  in  my  room  ?" 

^'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  manage  it  to-nigfaty^  said 

I  Mark,  coldly. 

'*  You've  been  carrying  all  before  yon,  you 
know  ;  yon  owe  me  a  chance,  though :  yon  play 
so  deeply — I  mean  scientifically — ^Mark,  I'm 
afraid  a  shallow  poor  devil  like  me  has  no  chance 
with  you." 

Mark  fancied  an  under-meaning  and  an  irony  ^ 
in  this  speech.  There  may  not  have  been  any, 
Sir  Roke's  smile  was  never  very  genuine.  Mark's 
glance  fixed  for  a  moment  obliquely  and  sternly 
on  those  insincere  eyes  of  the  baronet's,  and  be 
said  :  *^  Well,  as  yon  seem  to  make  a  point  of  it, 
perhaps  I  shall." 

"  That's  right— that's  friendly ;  I  don't  think, 

I  really,  I  could  sleep,  now,  without  my  little  game 
of  piquet  first,  I've  so  got  into  the  way  of  it," 

,  said  Sir  Boke,  nassing  on,  and  up  the  suurs  wiik 
a  little  nod,  ana  a  smirk  over  lus  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

VIOLIHA. 

Mark  Shadwsll  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
invalid  wife ;  she  was  sitting  in  her  dre9Bin|^ 
gown,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  as  she  held  her  ac- 
customed consultation  with  old  Wyndle,  when  he 
came  in. 

<*  Don't  send  her  away — don't  intermpt^"  said 
he,  *'  I'm  in  no  hurry  :  in  fact,  I  have  next  to 
nothing  to  say." 

Shadwell  took  up  a  little  book  with  1641  oa 
the  title-page — George  Herbert's  poems,  which  be 
knew  not,  and  opening  it  at  hap-hazard,  he  read : 

^^  As  I  one  evening  tat  before  mj  eell 

Me  tboughi  a  ikane  did  shook  into  my  lap» 
I  n»e  and  ahook  my  dokhce,  as  knowing  veU 
That  from  small  fires  comes  oCVno  smikll  mishap. 

^*  When  suddenly  I  heard  one  say, 
^DOf  as  thou  uaest,  disobey. 
Expel  good  motions  from  thy  breast, 
Whteh  have  the  Ikoe  of  fire,  but  end  in  rert.*"* 

He  had  no  sneer  now  for  this,  as  he  might  a 
day  or  two  before.  He  had  been  fooled  by  an- 
other, and  might  possibly,  in  this  graver  matier, 
have  been  fooling  himself.  His  yanity  was 
I  prostrate  for  a  time,  and  his  confidence  in  him- 
.  self  had  received  a  shock.  How  many  *'good 
motions"  had  he  ** expelled  from  his  breast!'' 
Well,  here,  at  last,  was  a  good  motion,  he  was 
about  to  act  on.  He  would  w>t  '<  disobey,*'  as 
he  was  wont.  But  was  the  ''motion"  celestial, 
though  its  effect  might  be  so  ?  Did  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  proceed  from  jealous  fuiy,  revenge,^ 
and  wounded  pride  ?  I  believe,  notwithstanding, " 
that  Shadwell  thought  he  was  about  to  act  from 
cold  stern  principle  here,  and  raUier  respected 
himself  therefor. 
I     He  turned  over,  and  read : 

I  *^  Gome  airay. 

Make  no  delay, 
Snmmon  all  the  dust  to  rise, 
Till  It  stirre  and  mb  tte  mjm ; 
While  this  member  J<9  the  other. 
Each  one  «  hlsperlog,  *■  Live  ye,  brother?*  ** 
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**Ajt  ay,  the  resurrccUon :  grant  as  that,  and 
doomsdaj,  and  a  great  deal  follows,"  mattered 
Shadwell,  with  a  dejected  scofil 

*'  Good-night,  Wyndle,"  said  Mrs.  Shadwell. 

Mark  looked  a  sullen  farewell,  and  nodded  in 
reply  to  old  Wyndle's  ooortesy.  He  got  np  and 
shat  the  door,  and  said  he,  not  sitting  down,  bat 
leaning,  with  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece: 

**  I  came  intending  to  say — or  rather  to  ask 
yon — whether  yoa  think — that  Miss  Marlyn — ^ 

He  stopped — he  had  not  shaped  his  sentence 
well — and  was  near  saying  more  than  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  say. 

^*  Miss  Marlyn !  Is  there  an^  thing  unpleasant, 
Mark  dear  ?'*  exclaimed  she  in  great  consterna- 
tion. 

'*  Well,  it  is  only  this — ^I  have  been  seriously 
taming  it  over  in  my  mind  whether  we  should 
have  her  here  any  longer ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  | 
pretty  nearly  iQalde  up  my  mind  to  part  with 
her." 

Mrs.  Shadwell  gazed  at  him  in  a  sort  of  alarm. 

'^Tes,"  he  continued,  <'  all  these  things  cost 
money,  and  I  really  don't  see  what  good  she  is 
doing  here ;  Tm  sure  she*s  teaching  Rachel  noth^ 
ing.  I  doubt  whether  so  young  a  person  has 
often  learned  enough  to  have  any  thing  to  com- 
municate, and  certainly  she  can't  hare  the  au- 
thority of  an  elder  woman.** 

Mark  was  already  faltering  in  his  purpose. 
An  hour  ago,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  dis- 
miss the  young  lady  peremptorily.  He  meant 
to  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Agnes  Marlyn  ought  not  to  be  harbored 
in  their  house,  and  to  support  this  bv  relating  the 
story  which  the  vicar,  Stour  Temple,  had  com- 
municated to  him.  He  knew  that  this  step 
would  irrevocably  commit  him  to  dismiss  her, 
and  now  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
plucking  out  the  offending  right  eye,  and  cast- 
ing it  from  him.  At  a  distance,  even  a  little 
one,  he  thought  the  effort  would  cost  him  noth- 
ing. But  now  that  he  had  come  up  to  it,  he 
quailed. 

**  Well,  Mark  darling,  I  hope  yon  have  very 
much  underrated  what  Agnes  Marlyn  has  actu- 
ally done  for  her.  She  certainly  has  improved 
her  playing  wonderfullv,  and  she  speaks  French 
quite  fluently  now.     Plave  you  tried  her  lately  ?" 

Mark  felt  the  inconsistency  of  his  answer. 

'*  No,  not  very  lately  ;  but  generally,  I  mean, 
I  am  not  satisfied.  I  think  they  spend  their 
time  dawdling  about  the  place,  and  I  dare  say 
Miss  Marlyn  does  just  whatever  best  pleases 
Rachel,  and  you  know  there  is  no  money  to 
throw  away,  and  I  thought  I*d  tell  you  what  I 
was  thinking  about — what  I  am  thinking  about 
— though  I  sban*t  discuss  it  to-night."  He  spoke 
this  as  brusquely  as  if  she  had  combated  his 
authority.  "I'll  tell  you  more  —  to-morrow, 
perhaps.  Good-night,  Amy,"  he  said,  abruptly 
and  calmly  enough.  I 

When  he  had  reached  the  door,  Mark  Shad-  | 
well,  suddenly  relented,  and  returned  to  his  wife's  ; 
bedside. 

"  Yon  weren't  looking  well  to-night.  Do  yon 
feel  better,  Amy  ?" 

<<  A  little  tired  ;  bat  it  won't  be  any  thing,  I 
thank  you,  dear  Mark."  I 

*•  Better  now,  aren't  yon  ?"  | 

*'0h  I  much,  since  I  lay  down.  And  now 
tell   me,  Mark  darling,  how  you  are.     I'm  so ! 


anxious.  You  have  been  looking  miserably  all 
this  evening." 

**  /  /  I  did  not  know — not  worse  than  usual, 
I  suppose  ?    But  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  very  care-worn,  my  poor 
Mark.    I  have  been  very  unhappy  about  you." 

Mark  looked  at  her  first  with  a  dark  sort  of 
doubt,  and  then  laughed  faintly. 

'*  Vm  not  going  to  die,  or  drown  myself.  Amy. 
After  all,  I  take  pretty  good  care  of  myself ; 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  that  will  not  reach  us 
all  pretty  equally.  I'm  worried,  of  course— al- 
ways that ;  but  not  iU — at  least,  that  I  know  of." 

"I  was  so  afraid  there  had  been  some  ill 
news  —  something  -very  bad  threatening;  but 
there's  nothing  ?" 

*'  No,  nothing  particular — nothing.  Some- 
times one's  spirits  go  down.  Every  one  feels 
that.  You  can't  control  your  spirits — they  are 
sometimes  worse  than  at  others.  Evei7  one 
knows  that  sort  of  thing.  I  sometimes  wish, 
Amy — that  is,  L'd  give  something  I  could  believe 
all  that:'  He  tapped  with  his  finger  the  Bible 
that  lay  on  the  little  table  by  her  bed.  '<But 
believing,  unluckily,  isn't  a  matter  of  choice  any 
more  than  loving.  No— I  assure  yoa  there's 
nothing  bad — nothing,  in  fact,  whatever,  but  just 
some  gloomy  ideas — a  sort  of  foreboding,  and 
that  makes  me  fancy  I  should  like  to  have  some- 
thing to  go  upon— I  mean  beliefs  idolatry — any 
thing.  But,"  he  said,  with  another  little  laugh, 
which  she  fancied  was  intended  to  cover  a  more 
serious  meaning,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  half 
ashamed,  "I  dare  say  you  pray  for  me,  Amy, 
and  that  is  better.  Grood-night,  dear."  And  he 
kissed  her,  and  departed. 

With  a  solitary  candle  burning  in  his  odd 
darksome  room,  the  window  onened  wide,  and  a 
broad  slanting  moonbeam  maung  a  great  dia- 
mond-shaped diagram  of  light  on  the  floor,  the 
still  landscape  Iving  broad  and  misty  ander  the 
moon,  visible  through  the  open  casement,  and 
the  chill  night  air  floating  softly  in  and  on^  and 
waving  the  candle-flame  faintlv,  our  friend  Car- 
mel  Sherlock  was  passing  the  hour  in  a  feverish 
listlcssness. 

That  night  his  fiddle — I  beg  pardon,  his  Stra- 
duarius— would  not  play  exactly  what  he  wish- 
ed, but  seemed  to  take  the  control  of  the  music, 
and  by  an  irresistible  influence  to  draw  his  bow 
and  infuse  odd  vibrat^ns  into  his  elbow,  which 
resulted  in  sach  wild,  shapeless,  and  lamentable 
melodies  as  half  startled  the  crazy  fiddler  him- 
self. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  That  was  good  !"  he  would  say, 
with  a  start ;  holding  his  Straduarius  up  sudden- 
ly, and  looking  it  in  the  face,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  suspicious  smile.  '*/  could  not  do  that.  It 
wasn't  /.  No.  Ha,  ha  I  you  think  I  don't  know 
when  it  is  you  and  when  it  is  /.  Bravo,  Cre- 
mona !  Bravo,  Straduarius  I"  and  with  a  scowl- 
ing smile  he  shook  the  bow,  which  he  held  up- 
right over  his  shoulder,  at  the  fiddle.  ''You 
or  I  master  f  You're  growing  too  much  for  me 
— a  man  who  floats  on  passion  without  a  wiil— 
a  notable  victory,  forsooth  !  I'd  smash  you 
sometimes,  only  you  shan't  think  you  can  fright- 
en roe.  I  think  you  are  panting  a  bit,  are  you  ? 
Well,  hang  there  a  little  while,  and  recover 
from  your  "  epilepsy,  poor  little  thing  I  Who 
knows — who  knows  ?" 

I  don't  know  whether  Carmel  Sherlock  at^ 
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opiaiD.  His  face  had  that  night  the  peculiar 
pallid  sheen  which  De  Qaincy  describes  as  the 
special  symptom  of  the  ecstasy  so  attained  to. 
A  homelier  poison  for  the  nenres  was  on^  his 
table—potent  green-tea — cold,  Chinese  fashion ; 
no  milk,  no  sugar,  the  cup  of  madness  I 

A  tiny  cnp  of  old  cock-china,  and  a  cracked 
and  Tenerable  little  tea-pot  of  the  same  date ; 
these  old-world  things  he  picked  up  where  he 
could,  and  treasured  and  loved  to  live  among 
them ;  they  kept  his  fancy  stirring,  and  tinted 
and  shaped  his  dreams.  Tiny  as  was  the  tea-cup, 
if  you  had  sipped  its  measure,  once  filled  with 
the  awful  elixir  which  was  his  habitual  solace,  it 
would  have  set  your  brain  a  dance  that  would 
hare  bereft  you  of  sleep  for  a  night  or  two,  and 
introduced  you  to  strange  fears  and  stranger 
shapes.  When  I  look  at  that  old  tea-pot  replen- 
ished with  its  fatal  infusion,  standing  on  his 
table,  I  think  I  see,  not  a  tea-pot,  but  Carmel 
Sherlock*s  magic-lantern. 

**  I  think  Tve  found  out  your  secret,**  said  he, 
with  a  laugh,  and  an  odd  cunning  in  his  glance. 
**Dark,  is  it?  There  is  illumination  here. 
Book*,"* 

Standing  before  his  book  shelves,  he  was 
gently  tapping  the  backs  of  the  tomes  with  the 
end  of  his  fiddle-stick.  "What "—looking  all 
the  time  askance  at  his  Straduarins  suspended 
from  a  nail  like  one  of  Bluebeard's  beauties — 
"What  says  Virgil? 

"  ^  M«m  qtuB  prima  lolo  mptli  radidbns  arbor 
Vellitur,  hole  atro  liquuntur  Sanguine  guttiB, 
Et  teiram  tabo  macalant— 

—gemitus  lacrymabnis  fano 
Andltnr  tomnlo,  et  vox  raddiu  fiutar  ad  aurea.* 

NotViolino  — Violina,  are  you  ? /eintntne,  will- 
ful, hysterical.  Hal  Traitresse— beloved,  myste- 
rious Violina— have  I  touched  the  secret  of  your 
l>irth  ?  Wince  and  tremble— tremble  and  wince. 
Yes,  it  is  in  the  old,  old  legend,  as  untraceable  in 
the  days  of  Augustus  as  now.  Ah !  Violina 
my  companion,  beautiful  fiend !  You  are  detected. 
Listen,  tremble.  No  one  heaiv,  only  you  and  I. 
Again  in  Dryden's  verses : 

*'*•  *•  I  pulled  a  plant ;  with  horror  I  relate, 
A  prodigy  lo  atrange  and  full  of  fate.* 

.  Harken !  How  foolish  you  look  and  guilty  I  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  You  would  have  lived  with  me,  and  had 
my  ear,  and  passed  for  nothing  but  an  undesign- 
ing  bit  of  wood,  would  you  ?  Clever  Violina  ! 
Listen  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ay,  my  mistress,  to  lead 
me  on  and  on  to  Bedlam !     Harken  : 

^*  'The  rooted  fibres  rose ;  and  tnm  the  wound. 
Black  blood  J  drops  distUed  upon  the  ground, 
Scaree  dare  I  tell  the  eequel :  from  the  womb 
Of  wounded  earth,  and  caverns  of  the  tomb.* 

A — a  tchat  f  Oh,  Violina,  listen  I  For  I  know 
you.  Come— eome,  don't  you  ?  By  heaven  ! 
you  do  look  paler.    Well,  well,  listen — 

^  *•  A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  gh^^st,  renew*d 

M7  ftight,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued  I* 

Now  if  you  could  speak,  you*d  say,  *  Thank 
Ood !  though  he  came  near  to  finding  it,  he  has 
not  got  the  key  of  my  mystery  in  his  fingers !' 
Be  not  too  sure  of  that,  sweet  wayward  Violina ! 
Come — come  rest,  poor  thing  —  rest  awhile. 
But  you  would  say,  *  Nay^  let  me  hear  all  now  f 
1  know  your  face  so  weU ;  did  I  not  see  you 
smile  once  ?  Ay !  I  was  a  novice  then — d rop- 
ed you,  in  horror,  on  my  bed — and  was  afraid 
ofyou  for  five  weeks  after.    Heigho  I  it  has  been 
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an  odd  life.  But  come — come — why  this  shaau : 
Foolish  Violina,  don't  yon  see  I  am  no  more 
your  dupe — the  thing's  impossible.  I  know 
you,  poor  Violina ;  say  you  see  the  eje  of  a 
corpse  move,  its  face  change  into  a  fixed  smik 
for  two  minutes'  time,  with  a  meaning — a  mean- 
ing suited  to  yomr  thoughts  ;  it  ia  a  corpse  no 
more,  but  a  devil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  found  oat, eh? 
In  the  wood  of  the  tree — in  the  wood  of  the  tree. 
How  deep  the  root  goes — and  I  so  tired. 

^'  *Noo  era  anoor  di  la  MesM  aniratOL* 
Hark  I  listen!  I  say — ^it's  omrm^. 

fct  »QiiMido  wA  d  nettemmo  per  un  boeoo, 
Che  da  neesnn  sentlero  eim  segnato; 
Non  frondi  verdl,  ma  di  color  fosoo  ; 

Non  rami  acbietti,  ma  nodoei  e'nvoUi 
Non  pomi  ▼*eran,maBteoelil  con  boeo»~ 

it  is — the  forest — ^an  infernal  metamor- 
The  same  thing,  only  worse;  not  the 
tap  roots  only,  but  stems,  boughs,  foliage,  all  in 
hell.  Dante's  forest  of  suicides — trees  that  bleed, 
and  moan,  and  speak;  damned  spirits — and 
forever  is  such  a  long  time.  Pooj*  Violina !  no 
such  wood  for  a  fiddle.  Ha  I  rest  now — rest. 
The  ancient  order — ^tum  your  face  to  the  wall."* 

With  tender  hands  and  great  solicitude  he 
turned  the  fiddle  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  whis- 
pering, with  a  frown  of  dark  compasaoa: 
"  Rest— rest^rest." 

Then  again  to  the  open  window  he  went,  aad 
looked  our,  long  and  in  silence ;  kneeling,  viih 
his  elbows  on  the  window^tool,  and  his  chin  rea- 
ing  on  his  hands.  Oh!  what  a  draught  of 
moonlight,  sweet  night  air,  sad  mysterious  land- 
scape, deserted  of  all  living.  Awful,  lonely,  be- 
loved ;  darkness  so  soft,  and  lights  so  dim.  In 
that  imperfect  light  all  vulgarities  and  unaigfaUr 
things  vanish,  and  the  belored  scene  preseits 
the  image  of  the  dead — who  are  beantifol  and 
purified  by  distance,  and  the  dim  medium  of 
memoiy. 


CHAPTER  XLL 
MT8TA0.00US. 

Haup  an  hour  passed,  I  dare  say,  in  that  sort 
of  dream,  and  the  moonlight  seemed  to  grow 
insupportaUy  pure,  and  the  night  air — like  the 
water  to  the  swimmer — met  his  breast  with  the 
thrill  of  a  delicious  shudder.  So  a  solitary  hap- 
piness stole  orer  him,  the  most  melancholy  and 
serene — like  that  of  the  man  who  is  about  to 
make  the  last  great  venture,  and  die ;  and  has 
already  taken  leave  of  all  his  miseries  and  com- 
plications. 

"  Henceforward  you  are  my  JEgeria — a  phan- 
tom only ;  I  shall  see  you  in  my  solitude  and 
darkness — a  picture  of  light ;  I  shall  hear  your 
voice,  like  notes  of  distant  music,  but  no  more 
conflict ;  the  tumult  of  hope  forever  stilled,  and 
thu  wild  heart  is  quiet ;  the  first  death  has  pas- 
ed  oyer  it,  and  all  now  is  retrospect — 

*^  *  There  are  hralns  though  they  moulder  that  dnam  in 
the  tombu' " 

With  this  quotation  Carmel  Sherlock  got  to 
his  feet  again,  took  his  pipe,  and  charged  it  with 
the  biting  tobacco  he  liked,  and  lighting  it,  and 
lighting  his  second  candle  also,  read  and  smok- 
ed by  the  light  of  his  candle.  Read  what  ?  It 
happened  to  be  the  Bible — the  Old  Testamenr, 
for  its  poetry,  philosophy,  and  profound  knowl- 
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edge  of  hamftn  nature — to  him  it  was  no  reve- 
lation— all  man^s  work — but  even  so,  it  was  tran- 
qaillizing  and  elevating.  The  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life,  we  know,  is  for  believers,  and  its  "  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

He  dipped  into  the  Psalms;  he  turned  over 
to  Isaiah  ;  and  then  passed  away  into  the  Cjclo- 
pean  sublimilies  of  Job. 

He  read,  and  smoked,  and  pondered ;  and 
came  at  last  to  a  passage  which  lighted  up  his 
frowning  face  with  a  pallid  smile : 

'*  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  with 
God,  and  the  heritage  of  oppressors,  which  they 
shall  receive  of  the  Almighty."  *' Though  he 
heap  np  silver  as  the  dost,  and  prepare  raiment 
as  the  clay ;  He  may  prepare  it,  but  the  just 
shall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent  shall  divide 
the  silver."  ''The  rich  man  shall  lie  down, 
bat  he  shall  not  be  gathered:  he  openeth  his 
eyes,  and  he  is  not.  Terrors  take  hold  on  him 
as  waters,  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the 
night." 

These  grandly  sinister  words  applied  them- 
selves ;  as  he  read  them,  each  sentence  seemed  to 
rise  up  and  point  a  weird  finger  at  the  man  he 
feared  and  hated — wicked  and  wealthy.  Again 
and  again,  over  and  over,  he  read  them,  till  they 
seemed  to  gain  slowly  a  power  over  him,  an<i, 
with  a  gasp,  he  started  like  a  man  waking  him- 
self from  a  dream  that  frightened  him,  aud  hur- 
riedly hp  turned  over  the  pages,  and  looked 
slowly  abont  him :  round  upon  the  strange  fur- 
niture and  decorations  of  his  crooked  and  dimly- 
lighted  room,  through  the  open  casenient  once 
more  upon  the  dreamy  landscape,  and  then  upon 
the  dial  of  his  Dutch  clock,  whose  diligent  tick- 
ing, exaggerated  by  the  silence,  was  the  only 
sonnd  audible.  He  raised  the  candle  to  it  and 
looked.  It  was  near  one  o'clock.  His  eye 
i;lanced  on  the  Straduarins — Yiolina,  with  her 
face  to  the  wall.  He  did  not  ^are,  just  then,  to 
remember  that  she  was  there,  and  averted  his 
glance  quickly — ^was  ever  solitude  so  utter  ? 

These  ancient  writings,  which  used  to  soothe 
hi  in,  like  his  narcotic  weed,  were  failing  him  to- 
nij^ht.  He  turned  back  and  read,  after  many 
others,  this  passage : 

**  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  It  stood  still,  but  I 
could  not  discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I 
heard  a  voice  saying — " 

As  Carmel  Sherlock  read  these  words  he  rais- 
ed his  eyes,  and  they  happened  to  rest  npon  the 
door,  which  now  stood  wide  open,  and  a  figure 
was  there  observing  him. 

It  was  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  pale,  with  her 
candle  in  her  hand,  and  gazing  on  him  with 
large  steady  eyes.  Carmel  Shenock  rose  to  his 
feet,  returning  her  gaze.  I  don't  think  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  see  a  ghost.  He  rais- 
ed  the  candle,  and  stared  at  her  in  a  way  that, 
at  another  time,  would  have'  made  her  laugh. 
But  now  she  did  not  smile.  She  looked  p^e, 
like  himself,  and  only  said  **  Hush  !"  and  raised 
her  finger  wamingly. 

**  Miss  Marlyn  T  he  whispered. 

''Tes;  may  I  come  in?  or  will  you  come  to 
the  door  for  a  moment?  I  dare  not  speak  aloud.*' 

"Come  in,  yes.  She's  Miss  Marlyn — these 
liRhts  are  flaring — yon  are  not  afraid," 

He  glanced  at  his  fiddle,  lying  very  quiet  with 


its  face  to  the  wall.  '*  Young  ladies  are  afraid 
of  ghosts  sometimes — 1  used  to  be,  but  long  habit, 
and,"  he  looked  along  the  floor,  ** never  seeing 
them,  don't  encourageit — it's  a  fancy  that  might 
steal  you  out  of  your  senses." 

**I  have  come  to  you,  Mr.  Sherlock,  to  ask  a 
kindness — a  great  favor — you  did  me  one  once." 

'*  Yes — I  know — in  the  thunder-storm,  when  I 
brought  that  letter  for  you  to  the  post,  and  so, 
between  us,  we've  brought,  not  a  man,  but  a 
vampire  into  the  house." 

"  You  were  true  to  me  then,  Mr,  Sherlock — 
in  God's  name,  be  true  to  me  now  I  It's  only  a 
trifle,  and  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  house  I  can 
trust  but  you;  I  have  not  a  friend." 

"You  are  talking  to  a  dead  man;  I'm  no 
one's  friend. " 

**I  know  you  are  kind,  I  know  you  are  true ; 
yon  can  be  a  friend  where  one  is  needed ;  what  I 
ask  is,  I  assure  you,  but  a  trifle ;  promise  me  this 
at  least,  that  if  yon  refuse  me — which  I  hardly 
think  possible — ^you  won't  tell  any  one  what  my 
request  was  ?" 

Carmel  Sherlock  looked  at  her  with  fL  shrewd 
and  shrinking  glance,  and  walked  over  to  the 
window,  looking  down  on  the  floor,  and  having 
stood  for  a  minute  at  the  open  casement,  he  re- 
turned, and  said : 

"If  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Miss  Ri\- 
chel  Shadwell— I— may."  . 

"  None ;  it's  only  a  note,  and,  I  swear  to  you, 
it  has  no  reference— no>  the  slightest — to  Miss 
Shadwell." 

"Yes— yes — she  says  true:  I  remember — a 
note — go  on." 

"  Jnst  this — ^I'm  making  a  great  confidence, 
but  I  know  you  won't  betray  me ;  and  even  if  I 
were  not  sure,  I  can  not  choose,  I  must  place 
myself  in  your  hands — " 

"Fear  nothing;  there  was  a  heart  there/* 
and  he  knocked  his  clenched  hand  at  'his  breasr, 
"  now  there's  a  stone.  I  don't  know  why  I  ask- 
ed that  question — no— go  on — nil  adntirari." 

"I  want  this  note  delivered  to-night.** 

Was  she  ashamed,  or  afraid  ?  I  don't  know 
which,  as  thus  speaking,  in  a  lowered  voice,  she 
hastily  placed  a  little  note  in  Carmel  Sherlock's 
open  hand.  He  turned  frowningly  to  the  can- 
dle, and,  having  read  its  address,  turned  ashy 
pale. 

"  Who  pnt  this  in  your  head  ?"  he  said,  with 
a  ferocious  and  horror-stricken  stare.  "Did 
you  dream  it — or  how  ?** 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean !"  she  answer- 
ed very  honestly. 

"You  are  beautiful — ^yes;  see  how  her  color 
comes  and  goes,  with  the  beauty  of  a  young 
Venus  —  warm,  crimson  blood — and  beautiful 
shame.  Listen  to  me :  what  put  it  in  your  head  ? 
I  say  there's  foul  play  here.  Every  thing  push- 
ing me  on !" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  trembled  and  looked 
faint.  Her  patience  was  on  the  verge  of  break- 
ing down  altogether,  but  she  controlled  her  an- 
ger, for  the  case  was  urgent,  and  Carmel  her  last 
hope,  although,  as  she  said,  the  service  was 
slight. 

"  Beautiful  ?  yes ;  the  genii  came  in  different 
shapes — a  serpent  a  boy,  an  old  man,  a  girl.  Is 
any  man  on  earth  so  perplexed  as  I  ?" 

"I  implore  of  you,"  she  whispered  earnestly, 
"  to  give  this  to-night,  without  fail,  into  his  own 
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hand ;  and  I  trust  all  to  joor  honor,  no  one  on 
Ciirth  button  and  he  most  know." 

*<Dou't  mind  your  dreams,"  he  said,  in  a 
whisper.  ^*  Dreams  are  not  sent  from  God,  nor 
caused  hy  him,  but  must  be  demoniacal,  since 
nature  is  demoniacal,  not  divine.  Come,  come, 
don't  tfotf  enter  into  the  conspiracy.*' 

**xovL  can't  suppose  I  understand  one  word  of 
what  you  say,"  she  said  at  last,  a  litde  fiercely ; 
"  I  adc  you,  once  for  all,  to  deUrer  that  note  to- 
night. Ton  must  know  I  can't,  and  I  have  told 
you  I  shall  be  ruined  if  you  don't" 

**U  you  had  said  travel  fifty  miles  before 
morning,  I  should  have  tried ;  but  to  Sir  Boke 
Wvcherly's  door— until  the  sun  has  risen— I 
will  not  go.  Why  will  you  trouble  me  ?  I  was 
serene." 

"Ton  won*t  give  it  to-night?  Oh  I  won't 
you,  Mr. Sherlock?" 

*'  I  won't  give  it  to-night !  What  temptation 
is  this,  and  whenoB  do  you  come  ?    I  say  no  /" 

'*  It  ought  to  have  reached  him  before  nine 
o'clock  to-night,  I  had  promised  it,  and  my  si- 
lence he  is  to  read  as  no,  and  he  is  odd  and  vio- 
lent. He  may  never  forgive  it.  Oh  I  Mr.  Car- 
mel,  think;  I  can't,  I  won't  do  it  myself,  and  if 
it  is  not  done,  what  is  to  become  of  roe  ?  An 
enemy  has  read  my  letters — there!  I've  told  you 
— and  has  learned  that  which  he  may  use  to  ruin 
me,  and  there  is  no  one  to  help  me  bat  that  one 
bad  man.  Sir  Boke  Wycberly ;  don't  you  see  how 
madiy  I  trust  yon?  and  you  won't  help  me,  in 
a  matter  to  me  impossible,  but  for  you  as  easy 
as  to  walk  to  that  window.  Oh,  Mr.  Carmel  I 
Mr.  Carmel,  think  r 

*'  Tes,  easy—faci&e  decensue-^eyil  has  come  to 
many,  in  many  shapes.  Tou  are  warped  by 
some  dream — ^you  have  had  a  dream  to-night. 
I  don't  believe  in  any  exorcism — no,  no,  no  !— 
they  are  too  strong  for  us." 

<*  Oh,  Mr.  Sherlock  !  do,  for  God's  sake,  do 
give  him  the  note  to-night  1"  She  stamped,  and 
wrung  her  hands  in  her  anguish. 

* '  How  she  persists  I  How  cruel  they  all  are ! 
Take  this  with  you  then — the  thing's  impossible  I 
Short  is  the  way,  but  a  gulf  unfiithomable  be- 
tween us !  False  sibyl !  you  say,  step  boldly. 
What  of  the  abyss?  Have  not  the  demons 
charge  over  thee,  in  their  hands  to  bear  thee  up, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,  and  re- 
turn bloody  ?  Listen  to  your  words,  and  say, 
are  not  they  the  song  of  a  devil  ?  No,  no,  you 
shall  not  prevail,  beautiful  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn ! 
And  you  have  lifted  up  the  curtain,  and  showed 
roe  that  other  image.  Oh,  Rachel  I  Bachel ! 
Rachel !  See  what  a  wreck  she  would  make ; 
this  Ariel  of  the  storm,  flaming  amazement,  she 
knows  not,  or  cares  not,  to  what  purpose." 

Without  another  word,  her  beautiful  eyes 
flashing,  she  extended  her  hand. 

** Patience!"  he  said,  "only  a  moment,  I'll 
give  it  to  you,  if  you  like,  but  listen  firal;  this  is 
reason,  this  is  business.  He's  asleep  now  I  he's 
asleep !  I — ^I  know  it !  Look  there,  it's  one 
o'clock !  he's  asleep  by  this  time,  and,  I  promise 
this,  the  edge  of  the  sun*s  rim  shall  not  have  ap- 
peared above  that  upland  there  in  the  morning  one 
minute  before  I  place  it  in  his  hand.  Don't  be 
so  cra^y,  young  lady !  if  you're  mad,  Tm  not," 
and  with  these  stem  words  he  darted  a  lowering 
glance  at  Miss  Marlyn. 

"Well,  perhaps,^;   do  so,  we    shall  see." 


With  these  words  she  turned,  and  was  leaving 
the  room  with  a  light  and  quick  tread,  but  she 
stopped,  and  said :  '*Mr.  Sherlock,  I  was  gping 
without  thanking  you ;  I  do  thank  you,  pray  for- 
give me ;  but  I  am  agitated  and  miserable,  fare- 
well !— and  oh !  do  not  fail  me  !'*  She  cla^icd 
her  hands,  and  looked  on  him  for  a  momeit 
with  such  eyes  as  are  raised  in  shipwreck,  and 
then  stole  awar  quickly. 

Sherlock  followed  to  the  door,  and  listened 
with  a  raised  hand  and  wide-open  eyes. 

"  Not  a  sound !  not  a  step !  not  a  breath  !* 
Then  he  paused  again  for  a  while,  listening. 

"  Foiled  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  Wdl  that  the  sospidoo 
crossed  me  as  it  did.  Ay,  spirit,  you  hear  me 
now  ?  God !  what  have  I  seen  ?  What  is  a 
mortal  creature  among  them  ?  If  then  he  a  good 
angel — come,  oh  quiet,  quiet !  If  it  be  an  evil  one, 
lead  m^  away  into  the  desert.  Oh,  that  Thad 
wings  like  a  dove !  then  would  I  flee  awaj  and 
be  at  rest.    Can  any  man  escape  his  destiny?* 

So  he  closed  the  door. 

"Ah,  Menander !  you  say  truth — 
^^Unicaiqae  h<MnlnI  sUtim  raMenti 
Adeat  Dsemon  vlt»  mjatagogoi.*' 

He  looked  round  his  strange  room,  stealthily, 
as  if  expecting  to  see  the  mystagogus  of  his  life 
revealed ;  and  then,  sighing,  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  sink  into  a  quiet 
contemplation. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 
SIR  soke's  last  niqht  at  rabt. 

Mask  Shadwell  was  in  his  stndy.  It  v« 
all  over  between  him  and  his  secretary.  It  ws 
all  over,  too,  with  his  dream  of  a  great  alliaace 
for  his  daughter.  If  he  had  been  left  to  the  dii- 
mal  tenor  of  his  life,  if  his  vanities  had  not  becsi 
excited,  his  ambition  awakened,  the  bell  of  this 
reaction  would  have  been  spared  him.  Here  he 
was  deluded — insulted;  alone  with  the  worm 
and  fire — ^his  despair  and  his  fury. 

Around  him,  on  thin  old  oaken  shelves^  stood, 
tier  above  tier,  the  dusty  tomes,  some  of  whidi 
had  furnished  the  now  roofless  library  of  Wynder- 
fel — before  the  Shadwells  had  migrated,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  Ral^ — all  old  enough,  and  some  no 
doubt  curious  ;  but  Mark  troubled  thero  but  little. 
The  nimble  spiders  spread  their  nettings  aeross 
the  shelves,  and  the  tiny  hook-worm  was  bosv 
with  their  pages,  and  heavy  drifts  of  dost  lay 
thick  over  their  buried  wit  and  wisdom.  Mark 
was  not  a  reading  man  at  any  time,  but  just  now 
reading,  or  even  thinking,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  There  was  only  the  dull  pain  of  an 
inexpiable  insult  and  a  feverish  yearfking  for 
revenge. 

It  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  Mark  ShadweD, 
collecting  every  sheet  of  Miss  Mariyn's  writing, 
copied  law  papers,  copies  of  letters,  and  tearing 
them  resolutely  into  the  smallest  fragments  and 
throwing  them  into  the  grate ;  and  when  not  a 
fragment  remained  unsacrificed,  he  continued 
pacing  the  floor.  Whatever  his  mind  was  revolT*; 
ing,  he  was  as  much  startled  when  a  knock  came 
to  the  door  as  Carmel  Sherlock  was  that  night 
when  Miss  Marlyn  appeared  at  his. 

It  proved  to  be  his  wife,  wrapped  in  a  night- 
drees. 

"Ah  I   ifo^f — why,  what  can  have  brought 
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you  here  ?**  said  Mark,  recoTering  from  his  sur- 
prise. 

*^  I  couldn't  sleep,  Mark,  till  I  came  and  told 
you  that  yoa  are  to  do  whatever  you  think  best  as 
to  parting  with  Agnes.  I  shall  be  very  sorry — 
but  I  know  how  harassed  you  are — and  I  think, 
Mark,  you  do  her  injustice.** 

Mark  was  inattentire  as  she  spoke — ^preoccu- 
pied with  his  own  agitating  thoughts — bat  her 
last  phrase  rang  upon  the  very  nerve  that  tor- 
tured him — like  a  sentence  heard  by  a  man  half 
asleep,  without  its  context,  and  applied  to  his 
dominant  idea  without  thought  of  improbabilities. 
Her  husband  darted  a  glance  of  suspicion  upon 
her  face.  But  that  face  was  frank,  earnest,  and 
noble. 

He  was  disarmed.  He  was  silent  for  a  time, 
a  transient  feeling  of  pity,  genuine  and  vivid, 
touched  him  for  a  moment.  He  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came,  darling,  very  glad.  We 
can  talk  of  all  that  another  time — but  I  am  yery 
glad  you  came.  You  mustn't  stay  here.  The 
room  is  cold.  Tou  must  get  to  your  bed,  you 
must  indeed.     God  bless  you,  darling." 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  at  which  he 
remained  standing  for  awhile.  At  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase  she  smiled  and  kissed  her 
hand.  He  bid  her  good-night  again,  with  a 
strange  gloomy  smile,  and  waited  till  that  faded 
apparition  and  the  light  of  her  candle  had  quitei 
disappeared. 

**  1  am  very  glad,"  he  repeated,  stepping  back 
into  the  room.  "  It  would  not  have  done  had 
I  gone  to  Soke's  room.  I  might  have  said  more 
than  I  intended ;  his  sneering  calmness  would 
have  led  me  on,  and  now  I'll  secure  myself." 

He  locked  his  door  on  the  inside,  and  placed 
the  key  in  his  escritoire,  which  he  lucked  also. 

''And  now.  Master  Boke,"said  he,  "I  must 
think  twice  before  I  visit  you ;  and  whatever  ac- 
cident brought  her  down  to  see  me,  she  has  saved 
me  that  annoyance — saved  mo  from  something 
bad,  perhaps — from  something  very  bad." 

Mark  began  to  feel  the  nervous  re-action  that 
follows  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  malignant 
emotions.  He  had  been  talking  to  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  this  room,  and  in  the  silence  his 
own  words  seemed  still  to  haunt  his  ears,  like  a 
dialogue  of  other  voices  ui^ging  him  on. 

He  sat  down  by  the  smoldering  fire,  he  lean- 
ed back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  There 
was  that  about  him,  however,  which  scared  away 
sleep.  Now  and  then  he  muttered  with  a  kind 
of  abhorrence,  like  a  man  repelling  violently  a 
painful  thought,  "  No,  no,  let  him  gor-to  him 
go." 

And  sometimes  he  would  open  his  eyes,  and 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  and  then  at  the 
escritoire,  with  the  keys  of  which  his  fingers  in 
his  pocket  were  playing,  and  then  back  again  at 
the  door,  and  so  once  more  at  the  escritoire ;  and 
then  with  a  sudden  shrug,  like  a  shiver,  he  would 
start  up  and  walk  about  the  room,  and  read  the 
names  on  the  backs  of  the  old  books,  and  so 
wander  about  for  awhile,  and  then  sit  down 
again,  looking  ruefully  into  the  embers ;  and  then 
he  would  look  at  his  watch — half  past  twelve 
only  ! — and  wonder  how  slowly  the  time  lagged. 
And  then,  after  awhile,  the  same  sort  of  thing 
would  occur  oyer  again,  and  then  again,  and 
Mark  Shadwell  once  more  was  wandering  rest- 


lessly about  his  room ;  and  he  looked  at  his 
watch.    It  was  now  a  quarter  past  one. 
*  *  «  *  * 

Sir  Boke  Wycherly  was  in  gay  spirits  that 
night.  He  amused  himself  thinking  of  his  cous- 
in Mark. 

'  *  The  beast  I"  he  thought.  «*  He's  quite  wild 
about  this  little  romance  of  ours.  He  has  been 
bullying  that  pretty  little  rogue.  There  has 
been  a  row.  I  suppose  he  has  put  her  in  a  devil 
of  a  passion — he'll  not  find  it  easy  to  frighten 
her,  though — and  her  little  biUet  has  not  come ; 
it  will  though.  Mark  won't  come,  quite  past  his 
hour  now,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  my  little 
note  reached  me,  somehow,  after  all's  quiet." 
And  he  smiled  slily  and  pleasantly  toward  the 
door.  ''  I  may  as  well  wait  a  little — ^yes,  and 
we'll  get  that  fellow,  Clewson,  out  of  the  way. 
Poor  wretch !  he  does  look  awfully  tired.  I  for- 
got him  sitting  up  last  night,  and  w^  are  to  bo 
off  to-morrow,  and  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
do." 

He  was  accounting  to  himself,  good-naturedly, 
for  getting  Clewson  out  of  his  way.  The  well- 
trained  Clewson  did  look  a  little  surprised  at 
this  considerate  dismissal.  Glad  he  was  to  re- 
ceive it,  however.  He  made  two  or  three  tri- 
fling arrangements  very  quietly  and  withdrew, 
and  got  to  his  bed,  where  he  quickly  fell  asleep. 

'*  Yes,  poor  devil,  we'll  do  without  him  to-night, 
and — hey  ?  was  that  a  step  ?    No— no— fancy. " 

He  listened,  notwithstanding,  for  awhile  ;  and 
he  got  up  very  quietly,  opening  his  door  softly, 
and  smiling  up  and  down  the  gallery,  with  the 
candle  high  above  his  head  ;  but  all  seemed  quiet, 
and  so  far  as  the  light  reached  was  deserted. 

**  Not  yet — not  yet — I  wager  my  life,  it  will 
be,  though — only  a  word —  a  little  bit  of  paper 
no  bigger  than  a  card." 

By  this  time  he  had  again  closed  the  door, 
and  was  standing  in  his  dressing-gown  by  the 
card-table,  where  lay  the  pack  with  which  he  and 
Mark  were  to  have  fought  their  battle — not  their 
great  one. 

**  If  he  had  only  come — I  wish  he  would — a  fel- 
low in  that  plight  is  always  amusing;  and  a  little 
bit  of  quiet  comedy  would  not  have  been  amiss 
to-night — and  that  charming  little  woman.  She 
would  not  have  popped  in  her  note  at  the  wrong 
moment — ^far  too  clever  to  put  her  pretty  littlo 
foot  in  it — and,  egad  I  no  great  harm  if  she  did. 
We  shall  be  all  far  enough  to-morrow,  and  the 
curtain  goes  down  on  a  strong  situation  and  a 
spirited  tableau." 

Then  Sir  Boke  listened  again,  and  again  there 
was  nothing.  And  he  bethought  him  of  a  letter 
to  that  Pepys,  Adderly,  to  whom  he  had  written 
before,  to  expect  him  at  Scarbrook.    He  wrote  : 

<*  Mt  deab  Addeblt, — I  have  next  to  nothing 
to  add  to  my  last  letter,  except  that  you  may 
take  as  absolute  all  that  I  then  described  as 
probable  respecting  the  little  romance  which  has 
amused  and  piqued  me  for  some  time.  I  am  go- 
ing to  town,  as.  I  said,  to-morrow,  and  X  shan't 
leave  for  Scarbrook  till  Wednesday ;  but  yonr 
charming  married  niece,  Mrs.  Hyde,  will  reach 
Scarbrook  with  her  maid,  on  Thursday  morning. 
You  need  not  tell  the  people  there  that  I'm 
coming  down.  I  shall  appear,  simply  by  acci- 
dent— ^you  don't  expect  me — no  one  expects  mc. 
I  think  I  have  said  quite  enough.    Make  yonr 
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niece,  of  eonne,  as  happy  and  coraforUble  at 
possible — ^bot  very  quietly,  please.  I  shan't  sta^ 
there  myself  a  week,  and  I  shall  be  off  before  it 
becomes  known ;  and  now  the  whole  plot  is  be- 
fore yon,  and  do  pray  be  on  the  alert,  and  attend 
to  these  few  plam  directions.  Ever,  dear  Ad- 
derly,  yours  sincerely,  R.  W." 

Roke  Wycherly  shnt  np  his  letter  and  seal- 
ed it.  **  And  now,  I  think,  airs  ready,"  said  he, 
lifting  his  hands  with  a  little  wave,  like  a  man 
who  has  completed  a  piece  of  work  and  means 
to  enjoy  himself  and  rest.  And  then  he  listen- 
ed again,  bat  there  was  nothing— and  he  yawn- 
ed. 

"It  win  come  before  half  an  hoar,** said  he. 
*  *  Whai  an  affectation  I  The  little  f^ypsy  fancies 
her  hesitations  impose  npon  me.  Well,  we  mast 
amnse  them — why  not.  a  note,  if  she  likes  it  ? 
— only  I'm  growing  uncomfortably  sleepy.  Hang 
their  caprices,  they  are  so  selfish,  one  and  all.  ** 

Sir  Roke  took  up  his  French  Review,  but  it 
made  him  yawn  more ;  and  then,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  touched  his  temples  with  eau-de- 
cologne,  and  then  he  looked  at  his  watch  that  he 
had  placed  on  his  table,  and  muttered  an  ex- 
ecration upon  the  tortoise-pace  of  time — irrevo- 
cable time  I 

Too  slow. for  you,  its  flight,  Sir  Roke  I    Is  it? 

And  then,  growing  peevish,  be  got  up  and 
opened  his  door  again,  and  listened,  and  gaped 
dismally  up  and  down  the  empty  gallery. 

You  remember  the  passage  in  Fanstus : 

''  MephutapheUt.  I  am  not  free;  a  Uttte  obstade, 
I  did  not  see,  confines  me— 
The  druid  foot  upon  the  threBh<dd 
traced. 
Fatutua,  The  Ponta^nun  r* 

Sir  Roke  closed  his  door  gently,  but  with  a 
cross  and  dismal  face.  Again  he  looks  at  his 
watch.  A  quarter  past  one!  And  he  sits 
down,  and  takes  up  his  French  Review  again, 
and  reads  and  nods,  and  reads  a  little  more  and 
nods  again,  and  drops  asleep  in  his  easy-chair, 
with  his  back  toward  the  door,  and  all  became 
quite  still  and  silent. 

Pity,  Sir  Roke,  no  pentagram  was  traced  upon 
yoar  threshold. 

Sir  Roke*s  bedroom  opens  upon  the  .great  gal- 
lery, and  in  the  same  chamber,  in  the  farther 
wall,  another  door  gives  access  to  a  dressing- 
room,  beyond  which,  again,  lies  Mr,  Clewson*s 
bedroom,  which  opens  upon  a  lobby  at  the  head 
of  the  bflick  stairs. 

Mr.  Clewson  was  fast  asleep.  But  the  habit 
of  attending  his  master^s  call  at  all  hours  through- 
out the  night  had  made  his  sleep  easily  interrupt- 
ed. 

He  was  startled  from  his  sleep  by  a  sound  from 
his  master's  room.  It  was  a  crash  as  if  of  some- 
thing thrown  with  violence  upon  the  floor  and 
broken  to  pieces.  He  sat  up  In  his  bed  listening, 
and  heard  a  furious  gabbling,  in  which  he  fancied 
distinguished  the  words  ''God  "and  **  wretch.** 
The  whole  thing  hardly  lasted  a  minute,  and 
suddenly  subsided. 

Mr.  Clewson,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
it,  glided  out  of  his  bed,  and  into  the  dressing- 
room.  There  was  always  a  candle  burning 
lit  night  in  the  drewing-room,  for  if  Sir  Roke 
happened  to  want  additional  light,  he  was  not  a 
man  to  wait  while  his  servant  was  groping  for 


matches.  Clewson  took  this  candle  in  his  hand, 
but  there  was  light  visible  through  the  key-bole, 
and  Sir  Rokn  did  not  call  him.  He  listened 
at  the  door,  but  he  heard  his  master,  shoffling  t 
about  the  room,  he  thought,  in  his  slippen,  and 
making  his  custonuuy  arrangements  before  get- 
ting into  his  bed. 

So  Mr.  Clewson  concluded  that  Sir  Roke  had 
accidentally  knocked  down  one  of  the  old  china 
vases  which  the  care  and  good  taste  of  ancioit 
Mrs.  Wyndle  had  placed  upon  the  mantle-piece. 
And  he  knew^hat  Sir  Roke,  when  an  aeddent 
happened,  could  snarl  and  curse  in  soliloquy, 
with  great  spirit 

So  Clewson  went  back  to  his  bed,  a  little  out 
of  humor,  and  made  a  few  cynical  remarks  upon 
the  ''governor's**  delight  in  disturbing  people. 
But  being  weary,  his  temper  did  not  keep  him 
long  awidie,  ani  he  was  soon  again  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

Things  had  promised  fairly  that  night  for  Mr. 
Clewson*s  slumber,  but  his  repose  was  destined 
to  be  broken. 

After  some  time  passed  in  dreamless  sleep, 
without  a  summons,  without  a  start,  Mr.  Clew- 
son on  a  sudden  opened  his  eyes.  There  was  a 
large  window  in  his  room,  without  shatters,  and 
through  it  the  moon  shone  brightly. 

In  this  light  Mr.  Clewson  saw  a  man,  with  a 
wide-awake  hat  on,  standing  a  little  way  ofl^  and 
the  character  of  the  face  and  figare  were  sack 
that  for  some  seconds  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  real  or  the  image  of  a  dream  still  fi:^ 
upon  his  retina. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
SLEEP,  Ain>  ma  brother  dbatb. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  as  I  have  said,  and  bebeU 
Caimel  Sherlock  standing,  not  far  from  his  bed, 
in  the  moonlight,  ghastly  )»ale,  his  eVes  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  cold  glitter.  His  hands  were 
clasped  together,  and  there  was  a  steel  corb- 
tihain  about  one  of  them,  to  which  two  or  thiee 
laige  keys  were  attached. 

The  newly-awakened  man  sat  ctp  in  his  bed 
staring  at  him,  and  neither  spoke.  But  Cannel 
drew  near,  and  in  the  broad  moonlight  he  coold 
plainly  see  that  one  side  of  his  face  was  covert 
with  blood,  and  that  his  features  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  agony  and  menace.  Mr.  Clewson^s 
horror  increased,  as  Carmel  Sherlock  came  si- 
lently nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  so  that,  with 
an  effort^  he  found  his  tongue,  and  said,  but  in 
an  undertone,  for  even  then  the  training  c^  Sir 
Roke's  servant  prevailed : 

**I  say,  Mr.  Sherlock,  what  is  it?  I  say,  sir 
— please — what  do  you  toant  /** 

There  was  no  answer,  but,  he  fancied,  a  faint 
groan ;  and  he  now  saw  in  Carmel*s  clasped  fin- 
gers there  was  something  more  than  the  chain 
I  have  mentioned.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  bands 
were  covered  with  blood. 

"  Why,  sir— Mr.  Sheriock,  I  say— my  God! 
sir,  you're  all  over  blood  I**  said  Clewson  frcezipj[ 
with  horror. 

Carmel  Sherlock,  like  a  sleep-walker  awaken- 
ed, recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  dropped  something  from  his  hand, 
which  rolled  to  some  little'  distance  on  the  floor, 
and  his  gaze  was  still  fixed  on  Clewson. 
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*  *  Blood — ^blood — ^I  soppose  so !  Do  you  know 
me  ?**  he  whispered. 

"Know  yon — to  be  sure;  but  you're  hurt, 
Mr.  Sherlock,  sir.  Tou>e  got  a  knock  over  the 
head,  or  something/*  said  Clewson. 

"  Yes,  si^-rm  very  ill." 

"  1*11  help  you,  sir,  to  wash  your  head,  Mr. 
Sherlock ;  and  I've  some  plaster,  sir ;  and  your 
Iiand — it*s  cut,  isn*t  it  ?'*  said  Mr.  Clewson,  put- 
ting his  foot  out  of  the  bed. 

"Eh?  who  told  you  my  hand's  cut  —  ciUf 
That  it  is,  to  the  bone — to  the  bone  1" 

'*I*11  give  you  a  lift,  Mr.  Sherlock,  sir,  an^ 
will  get  it  all  right,  if  you  please.** 

"  Hnsh  !  Was  that  a  eaU^  sir,  from  Sir  Roke*8 
room — Sir  Roke  Wycherly, Baronet?**  said  Car- 
mcl  Sherlock. 

*»No,  sir— nothink,  Mr.  Sherlock— no /"  said 
the  man,  listening  nevertheless. 

*'A  gibt,  sir;  an  angel  by  my  ear;  shall  we 
go  and  help  him  ?*'  whispered  Sherlock,  wildly. 

"  But  he  did  not  call,  sir  I  The  smallest  trifle 
wakens  him— he  was  getting  to  bed,  Mr.  Sher- 
lock, more  than  an  hour  ago.  Tm  sure  I  wouldn't 
waJ&e  him  for  somethink — he*s  quiet  now.*' 

"Lethali  somno  exporrectus,"  said  Sherlock, 
and  sighed.     «  Shall  we  come  ?'* 

*  *  Where  ?*'  asked  Clewson. 
"To  Sir  Roke.** 

"  I  teU  you,  let  him  alone — can'/  you  ?  He's 
aslup^  whispered  Clewson,  testily. 

"  Ay,  ay ;  Homer  us  edvarov  et  'Yirvov  Ger- 
manos  finxit.  In  there,  sir,  frater  fratrem  am- 
plectitur— brother  embraces  brother.  My  hand  I *' 

"Let  me  do  it  up  for  you,  sir;  pray  do?" 
said  Clewson,  again  essaying  to  rise. 

"No,  sir,  I'll  manage  it— blood,  to  be  sure. 
Let  Justice  drink  it ;  it  is  the  milk  she  lives  on, 
if  a  man  catches  the  blade  instead  of  the  handle ! 
an  image  of  life — the  way  of  death — a  topsy- 
turvy world." 

All  this  time  he  was  groping  on  the  floor,  and 
looking  for  what  he  had  dropped.  He  found  it, 
and  stood  up. 

Mr.  Clewson  oould  not  see  it  distinctly,  for  ho 
thrust  the  hand  that  held  it  quickly  under  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  but  he  did  see  a  momentary 
metallic  gleam.  It  wos  either  a  very  small 
bright-barreled  pistol,  or,  as  he  inclined  to  con- 
clude, a  knife. 

"  Aye,  sir,  the  altar  of  Justice ;  between  this 
and  there  a  path  of  blood — the  via  lactea — and 
tlicrc  you'll  find  her  sacrifice  —  like  herself— 
blind,  and  cold  as  marble  !*' 

Mr.  Clewson*  seeing  Carmel  Sherlock,  about 
whose  growing  eccentricities  the  servants  had 
been  talking,  now  again  approching  his  bedside, 
with  the  same  dreadful  expression  of  feature,  and 
the  unexplained  blood-marks,  and  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  could  stand  his  uncomfortable  sensations 
no  longer. 

"Jest  you  get  away  with  you  please;  don*t 
mind  a-coming  to  me,  sir.  What  brings  vou 
here  at  this  hour  ?  it  can't  be  far  from  day- 
light.** 

"  Ay,  ay,**  said  Carmel  Sherlock,  and  a  strange  , 
craft  and  suspicion  suddenly  appeared  in  his  face, 
and  his  e;^e8  seamed  to  road  Mr.  Clewson's  j 
Uionghts  with  a  dangerous  scrutiny.     "  Ay,  very 
unseasonable ;  bat  when  a  man  cuts  his  hand,  , 
you  wouldn't  have  him  go  on  bleeding — blood  u 
life,  you  know — when  a  friend  could  stanch  it ;  \ 


so  I  came  up  the  back  stair,  and  then  hesitated 
to  waken  you.** 

"Well  rll  do  it  up  for  you,  if  you  like,** be- 
gan Clewson. 

"  No,  I  remember  I  have  got  it — better  plas- 
ter— in  my  own  room — the  beat — and  it's  hardly 
bleeding  now.  Thanks,  sir;  thanks,  good  Sa- 
maritan.** 

"  And  what  did  you  want  of  Sir  Boke,  sir  ?" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Wyndle  says,  you  told  her  he  has 
a  medicine-chest  with  every  thing  in  it,  and  I 
thought  you  might  bring  me  to  his  room  quietly ; 
but  I  remembered  he  keeps  his  door  bolted,  and 
we  couldn't  get  in  without  disturbing  him ;  and 
I  don*t  care  about  it,  sir,  for  it  has  turned  out 
next  to  nothing ;  so  I'll  go  to  my  bed  — ^good- 
night, sir." 

Carmel,  for  a  second  or  two  after  this  little 
speech  was  closed,  continued  to  fix  a  shrink- 
ing gaze  of  inquiry  on  Clewson,  and  suddenly 
repeated  his  "  good-night  !**  and  turned  to  de- 
part. 

"  Good-night,  sir,*'  said  Clewson  more  civilly. 

And  the  moment  Carmel  Sherlock  had  left  the 
room  and  closed  the  door,  cautious  Mr.  Clew- 
son skipped  noiselessly  to  it,  from  his  bed,  and 
bolted  it  lest  Mr.  Sherlock  should  change  his 
mind  and  return.  That  Mr.  Sherlock  was  more 
than  half-crazed  was  the  opinion  of  the  servants' 
hall.  The  plight- he  was  in  to-night  was  by  no 
means  re-assuring,  and  Mr.  Clewson  was  rery 
well  pleased,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the 
precaution  of  that  old-fashioned  falling  bolt, 
which  secured  Sir  Boke's  door  on  the  inside. 

When  he  was  about  to  step  once  more  into 
his  bed,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  sound  in 
the  stable^ard,  of  which  his  window  command- 
ed a  full  view.  To  the  window  therefore  he  re- 
turned,-and  thence  he  saw  Carmel  Sherlock 
cross  the  paved  yard  toward  the  stables. 

It  was  a  brilliant  frosty  moonlight ;  the  walls, 
the  ivy,  the  pavement,  showed  all,  in  intense 
whiteness,  and  the  figure  of  Carmel  Sherlock  as 
he  walked  swiftly  across  the  pavement,  wa^ 
sharply  defined,  and  its  shadow  lay  clear  and 
black  on  the  stones.  A  great  stone  trough 
stands  in  front  of  the  huge  old  pump,  and 
against  its  side'  lay  a  thick-pronged  pitchfork,  a 
broom,  and  a  shovel,  and  the  sight  of  these  home- 
ly implements  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention,  for 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  took  up  the  pitchfork 
and  turned  it  over  in  his  hands,  and  then  placed 
it  leaning  against  the  pump  ;  and  he  took  from 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  knife— there  was 
no  mistake  about  it  now— and  turned  haft  and 
blade  quickly  about  in  his  hands.  Then  sud- 
denly, he  looked  up  at  the  house,  at  the  same 
time  thrusting  the  knife  into  his  pocket  again, 
searching  window  after  window  with  his  glance. 
Mr.  Clewson  stepped  back  quickly,  forgetting 
that  there  was  no  light  in  his  room. 

His  eyes  having  run  quickly  along  the  win- 
dows, Mr.  Sherlock  took  the  pitchfork  again  in 
his  hands,  and  went  direct  to  a  little  iron  grat- 
ing, which  let  off  the  drain  near  the  stable-door, 
and  having  first  tried  to  pass  the  knife  through 
its  bars  in  vain,  he  then,  with  the  prong  of  the 
pitchfork,  forced  two  of  them  a  little  apart,  and 
so  dropped  the  knife  in,  and  then  carefully  re- 
adjusted the  grating.  Then  he  looked  up  again 
at  the  windows,  and  proceeded  to  wash  his  hands 
and  fuce  at  the  stone  tank  before  the  pump. 
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Mr.  Clfiwson  watched  him,  with  much  carios- 
ity, through  these  procedures;  hoping  that  he 
had  been  about  no  mischief,  well-lLnowing  what 
an  oddity  he  was,  and  willing  to  suppose  the 
best,  yet  with  a  most  uncomfortable  roisgiTing. 

When  Carmel  Sherlock  had  completed  his 
simple  ablutions  he  walked  to  the  stable-door, 
unlocked  it,  and  disappeared  for  a  little,  return- 
ing in  a  few  minutes  leading  the  horse  he  usu- 
ally rode  saddled  and  bridled.  Mr.  Clewson  then 
remembered  that  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Sher- 
lock, when  he  had  to  visit  a  distant  part  of  the  es- 
tate, sometimes  set  out  as  early  as  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  watched  him  till  he  unlock- 
ed the  outer  door  and  led  the  horse  out  of  the 
yard.  Mr.  Clewson  looked  at  his  watch,  in  the 
light  which  the  moon  afforded,  and  found  that  it 
was  half-past  three ;  and  then  he  returned  to  his 
bed  a  good  deal  quieted. 

"  He's  a  very  quiet  man  is  Mr.  Sherlock.  I 
never  heard  of  his  quarreling  with  no  one.  A 
nice  man,  and  knows  a  deal  o'  book-learning,  he 
does.  It's  just  one  of  them  early  rides ;  and  he's 
cut  his  finger,  and  he  took  his  revenge  o'  tho 
knife — he  is  sich  a  queer  un.  Well,  he's  broke 
up  my  night's  rest  a  bit,  he  has—the  fool !" 

And  with  this  remark,  rather  cold,  Mr.  Clew- 
son laid  himself  surlily  down  in  his  bed  for  the 
third  time  that  night,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

▲  PPLBBURT     GBUKOB. 

At  the  pleasant  old  town  of  Applebury  there 
was  a  catUe-fair  next  morning.  By  daybreak 
the  whole  town  was  in  a  bustle ;  and  the  High 
Street,  which  expands  near  the  old  Town  Hall 
into  a  great,  irregular,  paved  square,  was  al- 
ready thronged  with  men,  women  and  children, 
and  stalls  and  booth  of  all  sorts.  Applebury  is 
thirteen  miles  away  from  Baby,  and  only  eleven 
from  tho  Vicarage. 

Two  cows  and  a  troop  of  sheep,  belonging  to 
my  friend  the  Reverend  Stour  Temple,  were 
there ;  and  his  brother,  honest  Roger,  had,  bv 
earnest  entreaty,  supported  by  the  eloquence  of 
Miss  Barbara,  who  had  long  thought  he  wanted 
a  holiday,  persuaded  him  to  ride  to  Applebury 
next  morning. 

Down  the  narrow  road,  then,  overhung  by  no- 
ble ash-trees,  which  enters  the  antique  town  from 
the  north,  while  the  pleasant  morning  sun  was 
glittering  on  the  old  gilt  vane  and  clock  of  the 
church-tower,  rode,  on  their  trotting  ponies,  a 
little  cavalcade  of  three — thin  Stour  Temple,  fat 
Roger,  and  Charlie  Mordant.  Honest  Roger, 
smiling  cosily,  and  jogging  breathlessly  in  his 
saddle,  young  Mordant  in  high  spirits,  and  the 
vicar's  thin  brown  features  smiling  also  pleasent- 
ly,  and  all  the  better  of  the  ride  in  the  exhil- 
arating air  of  early  morning. 

A  little  way  down  they  had  to  slacken  their 
pace,  finding  themselves  involved  among  droves 
of  cattle,  farmers  on  horseback,  and  pedestrians, 
all  tending  into  the  town ;  and  Bonnie  came  to 
a  walk  with  a  very  red  face  and  a  great  sigh  of 
relief. 

'*\  toW  you,  Stour,— now  didn't  I?— you'd 
like  iV'  said  honest  Roger,  when  they  sat  at 
breakfjist  in  the  Bull  Iim  parior,  with  the  broad 


fat  backs  of  two  farmers,  busy  over  a  bai^aia, 
against  the  window^tone,  and  a  view  of  the  otoe^ 
roof  and  gilded  dock  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  noble 
old  tree  that  grows  there,  and  the  evter-moving 
panorama  beneath  it,  touched  with  the  pleasant 
morning  sun.  **  I  see  you  are  enjoying  it,  my 
poor  feUow;"  and  smiling  inquiringly  iato  bb 
face,  he  pressed  his  brothei^s  knee  gendy  witii 
his  fat  hand. 

''So  I  do,  Bonnie," said  Stour,  with  a  very 
sweet  smile,  and  pressing  his  own  hand  oTer 
Bonnie's  kindly  paw.  '*  Yeiy  much ;  fitve  yars 
since  I  was  in  Applebuiy  before.  I  never  sav 
the  old  place  look  so  pleasant  before  ;  and  Fm 
very  much  obliged  to  you  and  BartMua  for  mak- 
ing me  come." 

I  think  the  kind  blue  eyes  and  fat  smile  id 
Bonnie,  and  the  affectionate  patting  of  his  hon- 
est hand,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  eharm 
of  the  scene.  **  There's  some  good  in  yon  aad 
Barbara,  I  allow,  though  you  ors  a  pair  of  des- 
pots." 

So  said  the  vicar,  still  smiling ;  and  in  his 
heart  there  welled  up  the  strong  iad  tender  km 
that  would  have  said:  ''Bonnie  and  Bariiara 
— brother  and  sister — ^my  treasures !  What  are 
long  walks,  and  now  and  then  a  trouble,  aad 
an  obscure  threadbare  life,  i/oulj  in  the  bri^t 
warm  sunshine  of  your  love,  my  darlings!  F<? 
whom  I  bless  God  every  hour." 

"  We  are  very  comfortable,  aren*t  wc?*  said 
Roger,  with  a  delighted  little  chuckle.  "We 
are  enjoying  ourselves  immensely;  we  aie  to 
cosy — ain't  we?" 

^^AuMl^r  acquiesced  Mordant.  *«What  t 
queer  little  town  it  is  I  Lucky  to  have  ssdi  a 
fine  day.  There^s  an  odd  name,  isn't  it?  (h 
that  red  board  with  the  gold  frame  over  there. 
Don't  you  see  ?— on  that  square  brick  house." 

"Tes— yes  — <A«rs,"  said  Roger,  kokiof 
across,  and  as  he  did  so  blushing  an  ingenuow 
crimson.  The  name  was  Amos  Martyr.  Cfaaries 
Mordant  had  made  hia  little  remarlc  in  all  sim- 
plicity; and  honest  Roger,  who  was  a  littfe 
near-sighted,  I  believe,  fancied,  tfaongh  with 
amazement,  that  he  read  a  more  interettii^ 
name. 

"Where  is  she?    By  Jove!  you  have  seen 
some  one,"  said  Charlie,  gaily,  and  mnning  to 
the  window.     "  I  must  see  her." 
*  "I  didn't;  upon  my  honor!    No  she's  wst 
there." 

"Who?"  demanded  Mordant. 

"Come,  who  is  she,  Roger?"  uiged  Stour 
Temple,  who  enjoyed  his  good  brother's  fi^ts 
into  the  land  of  romance. 

"That  fellow  has  been  at  his  tricks,"  said 
Roger,  with  a  smile  of  bashful  reproach  at  Char- 
lie. 

"/have?"  exclaimed  Charlie. 

"  Ho— ho — ^yes ;  do  ask  him  what  he  has  bees 
doing  over  Mere,"  said  Roger,  smiling  and  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"I  never  was  over  there  in  my  life!  Upon 
my  honor,  sir,  I  never  was,"  exclaimed  Charies 
Mordant  earnestly,  observing  the  direction  of 
honest  Roger's  short  arm,  and  not  knowing 
what  accusation  might  be  intended  by  his  Hx 
friend,  smiling  sheepishly. 

"  Not  you — ^you  rogue  I  I  say,  Stour,  ask  faim 
whether  he  knows  how  to  ufie  a  paint-bmsh. 
By  Jove !  though,  there's  Dick  Laroom  aad  his 
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son  with  the  oows,"  exclaimed  Boger,  interrnpt- 
iBg  his  own  mde  and  mysterious  allusions. 
*'  Iiet  us  come  out,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  bear 
what  offers  he  has  got." 

So  forth  they  sallied  ;  and  in  the  hall  Boger 
said  in  Charlie  Mordant's  ear : 

''Isn't  it  delightful  we  got  poor  Stour  to 
come  with  ns,  glorious  fellow!  And  killing 
himself  with  work — a  perfect  slave;  but  you 
most  run  over,  like  a  dear  fellow,  and  make 
them  take  that  thing  down ;  it  oughtn't  to  have 
been  there  at  all — do,  do  now ;  and  here's  Dick. 
Staur,  here's  Dick  Larcom  with  the  cows." 

So  forth  they  sallied  among  stalls  and  booths, 
and  piles  of  gingerbread,  and  baskets  of  apples, 
in  pursuit  of  Dick  Larcom,  who  was  making  his 
way  to  the  green  with  the  vicar's  cattle.  But 
the  vicar,  being  less  interested  than  as  a  wise 
farmer  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  having  an 
easy  confidence  that  among  his  more  skilled 
friends  the  cattle  would  be  managed  well  enough, 
wandered  away  into  devious  lanes,  and  finally 
paid  a  visit  to  the  old  church,  whose  beautiful 
porch  is  so  like  that  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Holyhead ;  and  seeing  that  the  door  was  open, 
the  sexton  being  there  employed  in  his  vocation, 
the  vicar  stepped  into  the  hallowed  shade,  tak- 
ing oiF  his  hat 

This  chuBch  of  Applebury  is,  I  think,  about 
the  darkest  in  England,  the  eastern  window  be- 
ing of  stained  glass  and  nnder  the  shadow  of 
two  enormous  elm-trees.  Coming  out  of  the 
bright  sun,  this  gloom  strikes  the  visitor  so  that 
one  would  fancy  there  was  scarcely  light  anywhere 
in  the  building  to  read  by.  He  stood  for  a  lit- 
tle just  within  the  threshold  of  the  door,  look- 
ing up  and  around,  as  such  visitors  will;  and 
glancing  at  his  loft  band,  some  five  or  six  yards 
away  from  the  entrance,  he  saw  a  man,  in  a 
loose  wrapper,  with  a  hat  in  his  hand,  standing, 
and,  as  he  felt,  staring  at  him.  The  vicar 
could  not  see  his  features  distinctly,  only  his 
white  eyeballs,  as  in  silence  he  watched  him 
without  motion. 

One  of  the  frequenters  of  this  fair  of  Apple- 
buxy  the  vicar  took  him  to  be,  who  had  saunter- 
ed  there  like  himself,  to  see  what  the  inside  of 
the  old  church  was  like. 

The  man  made  a  short,  shuffling  step  or  two 
backward,  as  if  irresolute,  and  the  vicar,  fancy- 
ing a  recognition,  instinctively  made  a  step  or 
two  in  advance,  and  saw^armel  Sherlock,  just 
with  that  amount  of  surprise  which  in  imperfect 
light  induces  a  momentary  uncertainty. 

'<You*ve  come  here  for  me,  sir?"  demanded 
Sherlock,  in  tones  that  were  low  and  stem. 

**Far  from  it,"  answered  the  vicar,  with  a 
slight  smile.  "I  was  a  little  surprised,  on  the 
contrary,  to  see  yon  here;  and  indeed  in  this 
light  it  is  not  easy  to  know  any  one." 

"I've  been  here  longer — in  tenebris — and 
every  thing  is  clear.  And  I  saw  yon  distinctly  ; 
there  is  some  of  your  cattle  at  the  fair,  sir — and 
80  we  have  found  one  another.  You  had  no 
news  since  last  night  from  Baby  ?** 

"  No,  none  at  all,"  answered  the  vicar,  look- 
ing at  him  attentively. 

*•  Well,  I've  a  message.  There's  no  one  fol- 
lowing you — no  one  outside — ^no  one  watching 
us?" 

And  Carmel  Sherlock,  who  had  been  draw- 
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ing  near,  peeped  from  the  door,  and  through  the 
quiet  porch. 

"  No,  I'm  quite  alone  here*— my  brother  and 
young  Mr.  Mordant  are  at  the  fair ;  but  what  is 
the  message?" 

"  Only  this,  sir ;  they  want  you  up  at  Baby ; 
there  is  great  trouble  there,  sir — an  unexpected 
calamity,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  be  there.  You 
may  be  of  use — ^it  is  a  house  of  affliction  to- 
day." 

"What  has  happened ?— who  is  ill,  or— wAo 
is  it?"  asked  Stour  Temple. 

"/  have  nothing,  sir,  to  tell  more  than — 
Ha!  yes,  I  hear  the  horse." 

** Where  are  you  going  now,  Mr.  Sherlock?" 
inquired  the  vicar. 

*'IIome,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  start. 

"  Do  pray  let  me  know  how  I  can  be  of  use, 
and  what  has  happened,"  pleaded  Stour  Temple, 
who  was  very  much  alarmed. 

"  They'll  tell  you  when  yon  get  there — if  they 
like.  There's  no  more  for  me  to  say  than  I 
have  Btddf  Beceive  me  as  a  messenger,  sir,  who 
tells  what  is  needful,  and  no  more.  This  morn- 
ing, sir.  Baby  is  a  house  of  trouble,  and  you  will 
be  expected  there.  Leave  this  to^,  and  be 
where  you  are  wanted;  that  is  my^nessage. 
Yon  will  do  as  pleases  you  best.    Ha  I  here  it 

18," 

Aod  Carmel  Sherlock  stepped  quickly  through 
the  porch,  in  front  of  which  stood  a  horse  sad- 
dled, a  boy  holding  its  bridle. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Sherlock,"  said  the  vicar, 
following  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm; 
"pray  relieve- me,  if  you  can — ^pray  tell  me — t* 
any  one  at  Baby  ikadf* 

"I've  told  vou  all  I  have  to  tell,"  said  Carmel 
Sherlock,  with  a  dark  stare,  and  stamping  with 
wild  impatience  on  the  flags.  "Just  that — ^they 
want  you."  And  in  another  moment  he  was  in 
the  saddle,  and,  riding  at  a  swift  pace  down  the . 
solitary  lane  that  runs  in  front  of  the  old  church, 
was  immediately  out  of  sight.  Stour  Temple 
fancied  he  had  never  seen  any  one,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  physical  strength  and  activity,  look 
BO  ill  as  Carmel  Sherlock.  There  was  also  thnt 
in  his  countenance  he  had  never  seen  before. 
Altogether,  he  did  not  well  know  what  to  make 
of  him. 

"  Suppose  the  poor  fellow's  mad,"  thought  the 
vicar.  "I  should  have  my  ride  to  Baby  for 
nothing ;  but  no,  it  has  not  come  to  that — always 
eccentric,  but  quite  sound — where  he  chooses*. 
No,  it  is  not  a  vision.  Something  has  hap- 
pened." 

Now  so  it  was,  the  vicar  could  no  longer  feel 
happy  sauntering  about  the  little  town  of  Apple- 
bury,  and  back  to  the  Bull  Inn  went  he,  and  he 
called  for  the  reckon! nf^  and  called  for  his  nag, 
and  he  left  a  note  for  Boger,  who  he  knew  was 
well-fnmished  with  money,  accounting  for  hi» 
departure;  and  he  mounted  his  beast,  and 
trotted  away  by  the  old  road  that  leads  to  Baby. 
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THB  DABK  CBAMBBR  OV  WHITB  DBATH. 

It  was  little  past  ten  o*clock  when  the  vicar, 
amid  the  sweet  and  solemn  landscape  that  snr- 
rounds  Raby,  approached  the  lordly  gate-waj 
of  that  mannon,  with  the  defiant  demi-griffins, 
with  wings  expanded,  keeping  guard  upon  its 
lofty  piers.  With  an  anxiety  that  increased  as 
he  approached,  Stonr  Temple  scrutinized  the 
hitll  aoor  and  the  windows  in  search  of  some 
sign  that  might  help  his  suspense  to  a  conclusion. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  gate-house,  an  occur- 
rence not  rare  in  those  disorderly  precincts.  He 
dismounted  under  the  aerial  shadow  of  the  huge 
trees  that  embower  the  gate-way,  and  led  his 
horse  in  upon  the  stately  and  melancholy  avenue. 

Silent  and  lifeless  the  great  old  mansion 
stood  before  him,  and  door  or  window  gave  no 
sign.  Who  could  it  be  ?  What  had  hafipened  ? 
The  image  that  constantly  presented  itself  to 
his  imagination  was  horrible  and  piteous  enough. 
Had  that  gloomy,  morbid,  miserable  man,  Mark 
Shadwell,  made  away  with  himself  in  one  of  his 
paroxjrsms  of  malign  despair  ?  and  if  so,  what  a 
spectacle^  agony  awaited  him  I 

That  poor  weak  lady,  adoring  that  unhappy 
and  ungrateful  man,  could  she  survive  so  fright- 
ful a  shock  ?  As  he  approached  the  other  pair  of 
demi-griffins,  with  up-turned  wings  and  mon- 
strous eyes  and  beaks,  awaiting  him  by  the  steps, 
and  looked  at  the  closed  hall  door,  his  heart 
sank  within  him,  and  he  felt  almost  faint  as  he 
anticipated  the  scene  that  awaited  him. 

He  threw  the  bridle  of  his  pony  over  the 
corner  of  the  balustrade  that  flanks  the  steps 
on  either  side,  and  rang  the  bell.  Itb  had  to  re- 
peat his  summons  more  than  once  before  the  door 
was  opened. 

*<  How  is  Mrs.  Shadwell  ?**  inquired  the  vicar. 

She  was  pretty  welL 

"  And  Miss  Shadwell  ?*' 

The  same  answer.  But  the  servant  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  stem  countenance,  which  indi- 
cated something  untold  and  dreadful. 

^  And  your  master— Ae'«  well,  I  hope  ?"  said 
the  vicar,  trying  to  read  the  man's  answer  in  his 
face,  as  he  put  the  question. 

He  was  well  also.  Stour  Temple  began  to 
think  that  Carmel  Sherlock's  warning  was  but 
a  symptom  of  his  crazy  state. 

'*  Has  Mr.  Sherlock  returned  ?"  inquired  the 
vicar. 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head  and  a  veiy  odd  look  in  the  vicar's  eyes. 

**  Can  I  see  your  master  ?''  asked  Stour  Tem- 
ple, who  was  willing  to  clear  the  matter  up  with- 
out more  delay. 

"rU  inquire,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"Say  it  is  /—perhaps  hell  see  me." 

"Yes,  sir." 

And  the  man  walked  across  the  spacious  hall 
to  the  library  door.  It  was  locked ;  and  he  re- 
turned, and  said — 

"  He  has  locked  the  door,  sir,  please ;"  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  add,  <*  I  dare  not  disturb 
him." 

"Well— thanks— don't  mind  j  I'll  try  myself 
if  he  can  see  me."    The  vicar  knocked  several 
'*™«8|  and  on  a  sudden  the  door  half  opened,  ! 
and  Mark  Shadwell  presented  himself  standing  I 
on  the  threshold. 


"  Ho !  Temple  ?  So  you've  oome.  Vm  not 
sorry—- sent  for— eh  f  " 

**  Well,  yes ;  I  got  a  kind  of  message,  bat  very 
vague.  I  only  heard  yon  were  in  trouble^'*  said 
Stour  Temple,  struck  by  something  snapicioiis 
and  stony  in  the  conntenance  of  BCark  Shad- 
well, anU  looking  into  his  eyes  with  a  dark  and 
anxious  inquiry. 

"Trouble?  — /.'  —  well,  I  can't  say  I  am; 
come  in.*'  The  vicar  entered,  and  l&rk  shut 
the  door.  "  Hardly  trouble — bat  in  a  very  pain- 
ful situation.  Yon  did  not  hear  about  that— 
that — unfortunate  fellow" — ^and  saying  this  he 
averted  his  eyes—"  Boke  Wycherly  ?" 

"  No,  nothing ;  he's — wkai  is  it  T' 

"  He's — he's  dead;  and  what  makes  it  wone. 
he  has  been  killed"  Mark  spoke  nearly  in  s 
whisper,  and  looked  very  grim  and  pale. 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  the  vicar,  while  his 
face  paled  with  horror,  "  do  yon  mean  be  hag 
been  nntrderedf" 

*  *  Yet — there  can't  be  a  doubt.  No  one  eodd 
have  inflicted  those  wounds  on  bimaelf ;  and  it 
was  not  a  man  to  hurt  himself." 

"  Is  he  ^€  dead?" 

"Yes ;  it  must  have  happened  as  early  na  son- 
rise.  At  eight  o'clock  he  was  cold.  It'ssbod- 
ing,  isn't  it  ?— quite  well  last  night,  you  knov; 
and  mnol  I  conld  scarcely  go  in  myseUl  I 
never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a  dead  person  sinee 
I  saw  my  poor  father — it's  a  hateful  agfat ;  bat 
I  told  them  to  leave  every  thing  as  it  was  exadh, 
and  nothing 'has: been  disturbed.  There  mat 
be  an  inquest,  of  course.  FIl  have  the  wbcfe 
thing  searched  out,  and  all  as  light  as  day.** 

" Certainly,"  acquiesced  Temple;  "  and,  de- 
pend  upon  it,  you*ll  succeed — these  things  si- 
ways  discover  themselves.  I'm  very  sorry  to  find 
you  in  so  painful  and  horrible  a  situation.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  use  I  shall  be  only  too  hiqipj.'* 

"  If  it  is  not  too  painful,  I  should  be  so  mmA 
obliged.  Temple,  if  you  would  just  go  and  k^ 
at  what  has  nappened,  and  examine  the  toom. 
and  make  a  note  of  any  thing  that  strikes  yon. 
I  should  mnch  prefer  that  all  evidence  of  that 
kind  should  come  from  some  one  not  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  and  some  one  both  intelligent  and 
unexceptionable ;  people  are  talking,  I  dare  say, 
already.     When  did  yon  hear?" 

"Well,  it  was  at  Applebuiy,  this  morning; 
there's  a  fair  there." 

"  Oh  yes— quite  natural ;  they  were  tatkiag 
about  it,  I  dare  say, "'said  Mark,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  No ;  I  met  Carmel  Sherlock,  who  gave  me 
your  message,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Carmel  Sherlock  I  At  Applebury  ?  Good 
heaven  I    Then  he's  perfectly  mad  r 

Looking  at  Mark  Shadwell  as  be  spoke,  the 
vicar  could  see  hardly  any  thing  hot  bh  flaming 
eyes,  and  a  face  ghastly  white. 

"I  hope  to  God  you  arrested  him ?" 

"Arrested  him?    iVi^-why?" 

"Why?  Because  he  it  was  who  indnbttablT 
murdered  Roke  Wycherly  last  night.  Bid  you 
leave  him  still  at  the  fair?" 

It  was  now  the  vicar's  turn  to  look  horror- 
struck. 

"  Is  it  credible  f  Mr.  Sherlock— so  gentle  and 
harmless,"  said  the  vicar,  after  a  pause  of 
several  seconds. 

"The  man  has  been  growing  mad  this  Ion/; 
time^madder  than  any  of  us  UmtigkL    C3ewson'^ 
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eridence — Clewson,  Roke*8  senrant,  yon  know 
— is  quite  condosive  on  that  point.  Was  he 
arrested  r* 

*'  Ko.  I  tell  yon,  no  one,  I'm  certain,  knew 
any  thing  of  it.  It  oan't  have  been  mnch  past 
Beren  when  I  saw  him.  There  did  seem  some- 
thing very  strange  in  his  looks  and  manner; 
and  he  urged  me  to  come  here,  as  if  he  had  a 
message.  I  thought  yon  had  sent  for  me ;  but 
he  would  not  say  what  had  happened— only  that 
something  had  occurred  to  cause  great  affliction, 
I  fancied  it,  or  trouble  here.  Would  not  it  be 
well  to  give  a  hint  to  Cripps,  the  policeman  in 
Baby,  to  look  after  the  wretched  man — I  trust 
a  lunatic — ^who  has  committed  this  dreadful 
crime  ?" 

'*  So  I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Mark,  with  a 
haggard  start  '*  You  saw  him  at  about  seren 
o*clock  at  Applebury  fair?" 

'*  Yes ;  he  rode  away  from  the  church  porch, 
where  he  seemed  to  have  appointed  a  boy  to 
meet  him  with  his  horse,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
along  the  quiet  little  road  that  passes  there." 

'<  How  was  he  mounted?"  asked  Mark,  ring- 
ing the  bell. 

**  A  strong  bay  pony,  or  a  cob." 

**Ha!  He  rode  the  old  black  hunter  firom 
this — the  horse  you're  often  seen  him  on.  He 
must  have  picked  up  the  other  at  the  fair,  or 
hired  it,  perhaps.    How  was  he  dressed  ?" 

"  Very  much  as  usual,  I  think  ;  a  loose  out- 
side wrapper,  and  one  of  those  broad-leafed, 
pliable  felt  hats,  with  alow  round  crown — ^black 
— and  a  pair  of  those  leather  things,  like  jack- 
boots, on  his  legs ;  and  he  was  looking  ill,  very 
ill,  indeed." 

Mark  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  drearily. 

"Ha !  well  he  may,**  said  he.  "Tell  Clew- 
son  to  come  here  for  a  moment,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  servant  who  presented  himself 
#  at  the  door,  "  and  tell  them  to  put  the  horse 
to  the  tax-cart  instantly ;  and  do  you  come 
liack  here  in  fire  minutes.  I'm  so  much  obliged 
to  you,  Temple,  for  this  call.  I'll  just  make  a 
note  of  what  you  tell  me,  and  seif  d  it,  and  Clew- 
son's  information,  which  I  took  this  morning,  to 
Cripps ;  and  I'll  tell  my  fellow  to  drive  him  over 
to  Applebunr,  and  put  the  people  there  on  the 
alert,  and  I  think  we  imut  catch  him — don't 
you  ?" 

"  I'm  quite  certain  of  it ;  no  fiif^itire,  as  a 
rule,  can  escape — the  telegraph  nets  them  round. 
There  are  two  or  three  police  at  Applebuiy,  and 
the  railway  not  far ;  give  them  the  description, 
and  they  will  take  care  to  transmit  it." 

"I  do  hope  they  may  catch  him — there  are 
so  many  enemies — are  the  peoffle  talking  about 
it?  I  don't  know — not  yet  I  suppose  —  but 
they'd  stick  at  nothing,  some  of  them ;  they'd 
say  I  favored  that  wretched  fellow's  escape.  I'm 
so  deUghied  yon  came.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
felt  mserahly  till  you  came.  I  think  they  must 
find  him,  and  then  it  will  all  be  cleared  up ;  at 
the  same  time,  mad  the  poor  wretch  is.  Roke 
heard  him  at  his  door — he  told  us  all  about  it — 
one  night  before,  trying  to  get  in,  very  cautiously 
—egad  I  it's  a  very  odd  busmess — and  he  opened 
the  door  suddenly,  and  there  was  Sherlock  face 
to  face  with  him ;  and  he  seemed  put  out  and 
half  frightened,  and  talked  some  nonsense.  Yon 
may  rely  on  it  he  intended  that  night  getting 
in,  and  murdering  the  poor  fellow,  as  he  did  nt 


last.  But,  be  it  how  it  may,  could  any  thing  be 
more  unlucky  for  me,  surrounded  as  I  am  with 
backbiters  and  slanderers;  the  d — d  hornets 
will  be  all  up,  in  a  cloud,  about  my  ears.  But 
let  them  say  their  jsay  ;  provided  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  law,  they  can't  hurt  me — eh  ?  I'll  be 
vigorous  and  energetic  as  the  hardest  of  them. 
I  pitv  the  wretched  madman,  of  course,  but  I 
could  not — ^I  couldnH  connive  at  his  escape — 
eh?" 

'*  Of  course  not,  my  dear  Shadwell ;  no  one 
could  be  weak  enough  to  expect  any  such  thing 
from  you.  You  take  the  plain  view  of  the  matter. 
There  are  very  few  cases,  indeed,  in  which  dnty 
is  any  thing  but  simple." 

"  This  is  the  key ;  the  room  is  locked.  I  have 
not  been  there  since  early  this  morning,  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  Clewson.  He  will  show  you  the 
way,  and  point  out  every  thing  to  you.  I  shan't 
visit  it  again  until  the  coroner  comes.  So  many 
enemies,  God  knows  what  they  might  say." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  mistake  them,"  said  the 
clergyman. 

**  I'd  rather  not  trust  them ;  I'll  leave  nothing 
in  their  power.  Here's  Clewson,"  said  Mark, 
as  the  man  entered,  very  grave,  very  quiet,  with 
air  and  looks  beseeming  the  dismal  occatiidn; 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  much  have  preferred 
that  the  occurrence  had  not  happened,  for  his 
place  was  a  good  one.  "  You'll  m^e  nothing ; 
do  you  mind :  every  thing  is  to  be  left  precisely 
as  you  find  it,"  said  Mark,  addressing  Mr.  Clew- 
son, who  with  this  charge  accompanied  the  vicar, 
and  led  him  by  many  rooms  and  passages  to  the 
back-staira,  which,  haring  mounted,  they  un- 
locked the  door  of  the  room  which  had  been 
Clewson^s. 

Now  Mr.  Clewson  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
Carmel  had  stood,  and  he  showed  bloody  foot- 
prints leading  to  it,  through  the  dressing-room, 
more  distinctly  marked  the  nearer  it  approached 
to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  the  room  from 
which  it  started. 

The  vicar  hesitated  fbr  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  the  room  where  Sir  Roke  had  slept ;  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear  and  repugnance  chillecl  him  as  he 
was  about  to  step  into  the  scene  of  crime.  He 
opened  the  door.  One  window-shutter  and  cur- 
tain was  partly  open.  It  was  a  sudden  change 
from  the  clear  light  of  the  dressing-room  to  the 
shadow  of  this  chamber,  which  contained  the 
object  he  almost  feared  to  see.  A  cross  light 
from  a  far  window,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  room  in  darkness,  just  touched  an  odd-look- 
ing figure  that  reclined  in  the  cnshipned  chair, 
some  way  off,  by  the  table. 

**  There  r'  whispered  the  vicar,  interroga- 
tivelv,  indicating  the  indistinct  figure  with  his 
hand. 

"Yes,  sir,  please;  in  his  dresdng-gown  and 
slippers,  with  the  cap  on  as  he  always  wore 
when  he  put  off  his  wig,  which  he  had  'ung  it 
on  the  small  block,  by  the  looking-glass.  Sir 
Roke's  caps,  sir,  was  made  to  cover  his  ears, 
that  he  shouldn't  take  cold,  he  'aving  'ad  a  bad 
habscessin  his  left  ear,  last  year,  sir,  in  Florence, 
where  we  was  for  three  months — " 

**Is  that  door  open?"  whispered  Temple, 
nodding  toward  the  door  that  opened  on  the 
great  gallery. 

"We  found  it  locked,  Fir,  on  the  hinride ; 
Sir  Boke,  being  shy-like,  or  something,  he  al- 
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ways  locked  his  door  before  he  pat  his  wig 
hoff." 

'*ril  go  oyer  and  see,*'  Baid  the  ricar,  with  a 
righ  that  was  nearlj  a  groan  ;  "  well  not  open 
the  shutter ;  we  most  move  nothing.  Hnsh ! — 
yes  r 

He  was  now  standing  about  two  steps  away 
from  the  sitting,  or  rather  reclining  fignre. 
There  was  Sir  Roke,  leaning  back  in  the  great 
cushioned  chair.  He  had  on  a  thick  flowered 
silk  dressing-gown,  and  a  quilted  white  night- 
cap, that  covered  his  eaxs,  and  was  tied  under 
his  chin,  giving  a  grotesque  air  to  his  costume. 
His  chin  was  sunk  upon  his  breast.  Upon  his 
thin  lips  was  a  faint  piteous  smirk ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  in  a  dim  stare,  as  if  upon  something 
inimitably  remote  and  awful.  There  was  in 
this  dead  face  a  strange  discord  of  fear  and 
mockery.  The  narrow  line  of  light  from  the 
partially  opened  shutter  tonched  its  features, 
and  its  odd  white  coiffure.  The  vicar  had  no 
notion  that  Sir  Boke  could  have  looked  so  old 
and  worn;  such  a  traceiy  of  fine  lines  and 
wrinkles— lines  of  dissimulation  and  selfishness 
it  seemed  to  him,  as  well  as  of  exhaustion.  In 
the  thin  high  nose  and  almost  transparent  nos- 
trils; in  the  thin  lips  and  haggard  face,  was 
recognizable  no  one  trait  of  manliness.  Ton 
might  have  mistaken  the  face  for  that  of  a 
wicked  old  woman  who  had  died  while  listening 
to  an  amusing  scandal. 

The  right  arm  of  the  corpse  was  extended  on 
the  table,  and  the  slender  hand  was  cramped 
and  drawn  together  as  if  in  the  effort  to  clutch 
something.  The  fingers  of  the  other  were  closed 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

The  evidences  of  violence  were  only  too  ap. 
parent.  Blood  had  flowed  from  the  comer  of 
the  mouth,  and  stained  the  lip  and  chin  with  n 
black  streak.  There  was  a  oreadfnl  wound  in 
the  throat,  nearly  under  the  jaw,  about  an  inch 
away  from  the  ear — ^a  stab  with  a  broad- bladed 
knife  or  dagger.  There  was  plainly  another 
fearful  wound  on  the  breast,  for  the  shirt,  which 
the  opening  in  the  dressing-gown  displayed,  was 
cut,  and  immediately  below  this  the  white  was 
stained  with  a  broad  red  gush.  There  must 
have  been  other  wounds,  the  vicar  thought,  (ot 
the  carpet  was  saturated  with  a  wide  pool  of 
blood. 

With  the  frown  of  a  horrible  compassion,  the 
vicar  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  image  before 
him  for  some  time. 

**  My  Grod !"  he  exclaimed  at  last  with  a  great 
ftigh,  ''who  could  have  dreamed  this  of  Sher- 
lock?— so  refined  and  gentle,  and  yet  such  a 
cruel  villain!  Mad,  I  hope  he  may  prove. 
What* depths  below  depths  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Lord,  in  thee  only  is  safety,  thou  Bock  of 
Ages!" 

With  clasped  hands,  the  vicar,  looking  np, 
spoke  thus,  and  then  turned  away,  and  tread- 
ing lightly  and  speaking  low,  from  point  to 
point  they  went  together  in  the  room. 

Every  now  and  again  Stour  Temple  made  a 
little  note  as  he  had  promised  Mark  Shadwell. 
These  little  penciled  memoranda  were  after  all 
but  few,  and  were  nearly  as  follows : 

**Sir  Boke  Wycherley's  bedroom,  examined 
by  me,  Stour  Temple,  Clk.,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
T.  Clewson,  on  — ,  the ,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing indications,  etc. : 


<<The  carpet,  to  the  extent  of  abont  a  yard 
in  one  direction  and  a  little  more  in  the  ochei^ 
is  saturated  with  a  pool  of  blood,  partly  in  front, 
partly  at  the  side  of  the  chair  in  which  the  body 
reclines,  and  toward  the  eight  side  of  the  body. 

''  This  blood  seems  to  have  discbaiged  itKlf 
from  the  body,  partly  through  the  trooser  of  the 
right  leg,  which  is  stained  by  it,  and  the  slipper 
of  the  right  foot  shows  marks  of  having  bees 
full  of  bl(XKl,  which  flowed  over. 

*'  The  fragments  of  a  large  decanter  of  cot- 
glass  lie  on  the  floor  at  the  same  aide,  and  partly 
under  the  table. 

'*The  three  shutters  and  curtains  of  the  three 
windows  are  closed,  with  the  exception  of  thiu 
which  is  farthest  from  the  bed,  a  small  porcioa 
of  which  is  open. 

''  The  door  of  the  room  which  opens  upon  tbe 
great  gallery  is  locked,  and  the  handle  of  the  kej 
and  the  brass  of  the  door  bear  marks  of  what 
Appears  to  me  to  be  blood. 

''There  are  foot-prints,  indicated  bj  Uood, 
leading  from  the  chair  to  the  door  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  to  that  of  the  dressing-room 
next  Sir  Boke's  bedroom,  across  the  floor  of  it, 
and  upon  the  floor  of  Mr.  T.  Clewaon's  lied- 
room,  the  latter  very  faintly  traceable. 

"  On  the  carpet  is  a  sharp-pointed  knife  with 
a  broad  blade;  it  is  very  much  markied  with 
blood.  The  doth  of  this  table  is  dragged  to 
one  side.    On  the  table  is  one  letter  addressed. 

"  There  are  pens,  an  ink  bottle,  and  a  blot- 
ting-book  on  the  floor. 

"There  is  a  small  table  with  a  doth  oa  it 
and  a  pack  of  cards  standing  near  the  wall,  wiik 
no  mark  ot  having  been  disturbed. 

"There  are  four  silver  candlesticks  on  s 
small  marble  table  at  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
the  candles  In  which  seem  to  have  burned  oat  is 
their  sockets.  Stour  Tbmpi^  Cieck." 

And  then  the  date.  « 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  these  rooms, 
Stour  Temple  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
returned  and  looked  once  more  at  the  dead  maa 
reclining  in  the  chair.  There  were  the  fixed  al- 
titude, the  odd  smile,  the  awful  donded  gaie. 
It  is  these  returning  visits  after  an  interval  of 
absence,  the  strange  literality  of  the  impressioii 
reproduced,  the  mobile  lines  and  transient  gleams 
of  living  emotion  fixed  where  the  moment  fboxHi 
them,  the  immutable  smile,  the  unchanged  com- 
pression of  the  lip,  the  stem  brow  and  chanfse- 
less  eye,  that  strike  one  with  a  sense  of  that 
awful  anomaly  in  a  world  of  life — the  inexora- 
ble and  irrevocable  character  of  the  change ! 

"The  thing  which  I  greatly  feared  is  come 
upon  me,'*  repeated  the  vicar,  almost  nnoon- 
sciously,  as  he  looked  woefully  upon  this  specta- 
cle. "Ay,  ay,  as  a  thief  in  the  night!  Let  us 
go,  Mr.  Clewson,  if  you  please." 

Accordingly,  the  vicar  and  the  servant  eaieri- 
Hts  took  their  departure,  carefully  locking  the 
doors,  and  these  chambers  and  their  lifeless  ten- 
ant were  abandoned  to  silence  and  solitude. 


CHAPTEB  XLVI. 

THE  EYE   OF  TBE   niQCJEST. 

"Well,  youVe  seen  it?**  said  Shadwpll 
gloomily,  when  the  vicar  had  entered  the  studr 
again. 
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"Yes,"  said  Temple,  very  pale.  **Tm  al- 
most Sony  I  have  seen  it.  I  shan't  easily  re- 
cover the  impression.  I  wish  I  could  forget 
it." 

<*rm  afraid  I*ve  been  very  unreasonable  and 
thoughtless.  I  dare  say  I  should  have  made  my 
request  to  some  other  friend,  although,  except 
your  brother  Roger,  I  can  hardly  reckon  an- 
other," said  Mark,  sourly. 

**Fray,  donH  mistake  me.  I  would  willingly 
do  a  great  deal  more,  and  for  people  in  whom  I 
took  a  mnch  less  interest,  in  so  deplorable  an 
emergency.  I  only  meant  to  say  how  very  aw- 
fully that  scene  has  impressed  me.  But  I  do 
assure  you  I'm  only  anxions  to  be  of  any  use  in 
my  power."  And  so  saying,  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Mark,  who  took  it,  and  held  it  for  a 
moment,  looking  gloomily  at  him. 

'*  I  wrote  to  the  coroner  at  eight  o'clock  this 
morning,"  said  he,  <Ho  entreat  that  he  wouTd 
summon  his  jury  without  any  loss  of  time,  and 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  him  to  say  they 
will  be  here  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow.  Would 
it  be  asking  too  much  if  I  were  to  beg  that  yon 
and  your  brother  in  this,  as  you  say,  emergency^ 
would  come  here  at  that  hour  ?  Think  as  you 
may.  I  have  enemies,  and  bitter  enemies,  some 
of  whom  will  be  no  doubt  upon  this  jury.  I 
don't  say  avowed  enemies — it  may  be  even  un- 
conscious ones — but  on  this  account  the  more 
unscrupulous.  Of  course  such  fellows  as  Mer- 
vyn  and  Desborough  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
reflect  upon  me." 

"  Reflect  upon  you!— I  don't  see  how  that  can 
be,  though,"  saH  the  vicar. 

"  Why,  they  may  say  that  I  ought  to  have 
dismissed  that  wretched  Sherlock  long  ago — 
perhaps  I  ought.  I  don't  pretend  to  say ;  the 
event  at  least  seems  to  say  so,  but  you  know  my 
motive  in  keeping  him.  You  know  how  I  trust- 
ed him  with  my  own  interests,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  was  that  any  of  us— crazy  in  some  of  his 
fancies  as  we  might  suppose  him — could  have 
believed  that  there  was  the  smallest  danger  in 
harboring  him.  He  was,  as  you  say,  so  gentle 
and  patient,  and  with  so  much  refinement  and 
cultivation." 

** Certainly;  I  never  was  so  mnch  shocked 
and  astonished—the  last  man  in  the  world  I 
should  have  suspected,"  said  Stour  Temple. 

"I  can't  go  quite  that  length,  however,"  said 
Shadwell.  **  He  had  his  malignities,  and  I  have 
beard  some  things  since  that  induce  mo  to  think 
that  he  had  taken  one  of  his  intense  antipathies  , 
against  the  man  up  stairs.  He  si)oke  in  an  odd  , 
menacing  way  about  him  to  some  of  the  serv- 
ants, and  I  should  not  like  the  jury  to  tack  a 
censure  upon  me,  or  any  other  insult,  to  their 
verdict" 

'*And  you  wish  me  and  Roger  to  attend? 
Yon  may,  with  God*s  permission,  reckon  abso* 
Intely  upon  that." 

"  Thanks ;  one  does  not  like  to  be  totally  with- 
out a  friend  to  stand  by  one,  you  know,  in  the 
midst  of  such  neighbors  as  I  have  about  me." 

**  I've  made  some  notes,"  said  the  vicar,  hold- 
ing his  open  pocket-book  in  his  fingers. 

'*May  I  look?"  asked  Mark,  extending  his 
band. 

•*  Certainly,"  said  the  clergyman. 

And  Mark,  taking  it  to  the  window,  read  these 
memoranda  very  carefully. 


<*You  mention  foot*prints  marked  with  blood?" 
said  Shadwell.  ''Clewson  said  something  of 
them  also.  Yon  mention  here  that  they  are  trace- 
able to  the  bedroom  door  which  opens  on  the 
great  gallery.  Did  you  look  out  to  see  whether 
the  marks  were  continued  on  the  floor  of  the  gal- 
lery?" 

"No,"  said  Stour  Temple,  "for  there  were 
marks  of  blood  upon  the  key,  and  I  thought  you 
wero  so  clear  that  nothing  should  be  disturbed." 

**  Quite  right !  Thank  you  ;  exactly  what  I 
would  have  wished ;  but  suppose  we  go  now — ^it 
did  not  strike  roe  before.  We  can  take  Clewson 
with  us,  and  examine  the  floor." 

They  did  go  and  made  their  scrutiny,  but  not 
the  slightest  trace  appeared. 

Shadwell  and  the  vicar  paused  upon  the  lob- 
by. "God  sends  nothing  in  vain,"  said  the 
vicar,  laying  his  hand  on  Mark's  arm  ;  "  even 
crime  and  death.  His  warnings  are  whispered 
to  some,  and  spoken  in  thunders  to  others. 
This  tragedy,  does  it  not,  my  dear  sir,  speak 
trumpet-tongued  to  you  ?  That  wretched  Mr. 
Sherlock  had  no  religion,  neither  had  that  un- 
happy man  who  has  perished  by  his  hand.  Is 
there  not  a  double  lesson  in  this  ?  -How  near, 
even  in  its  unlikeliest  forms,  death  may  be,  and 
how  vfun  are  the  securities  afforded  by  unaided 
human  nature  against  the  access  of  even  the 
most  monstrous  crimes  I  I  have  often  talked  on 
the  subject  of  revealed  religion  to  you  ;  but  what 
are  man's  pleadings  compared  with  the  eloquence 
of  these  tremendous  events?  Lay  the  lesson, 
then,  I  implore  you,  to  your  heart." 

"I'm  sure  you  mean  well.  Temple,  I  always 
thought  so.  But  each  man  reads  his  own  lessons 
for  himself.  I  must  read  mine — as  best  I  may. 
I  don't  suppose  one  man  is  better  than  another 
in  the  eye  of  Grod.  It  is  all  temperament  and  cir- 
cumstance. I'll  talk  it  over  with  you  whenever 
you  like,  except  now.  I'm  half  distracted,  that's 
the  truth." 

"  I  can  well  suppose  it,  Mr.  Shadwell.  Men 
of  the  world  don't  avow  it;  but  there  is  too 
much  real  paganism — here  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel — to  escape  the  most  careless  eye.  Oh  1 
Mr.  Shadwell,  think  of  this  sudden  death  and 
sudden  crime,  and  trust  no  more  to  the  ever- 
shifting  illusions  of  scepticism,  and  to  the  fancied 
virtues  of  human  nature." 

Mark  Shadwell  was  holding  the  banister  with 
a  hard  grasp,  and  looking,  with  a  contracted 
face,  darkly  on  the  ground,  like  a  man  in  sudden 
pain,  while  the  vicar  spoke,  and  when  he  ceased 
he  continued  motionless,  and  seemed  to  listen 
for  more  of  this  homily  for  some  seconds ;  and 
then,  with  a  sigh,  he  said — 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  my  poor  wife?  She 
has  been  very  low  and  nervous  about  this  miser- 
able business,  and  I  am  certain  would  be  the 
better  of  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  you." 

"  If  you  think  she  would  really  wish  it,  I  shall 
be  most  happy,"  assented  the  clergyman. 

^^ I  know  it,"  said  Shadwell,  and  led  him  along 
the  gallery  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Shad  well's  sitting- 
room,  where  he  found  that  lady,  frightened, 
nervous,  almost  hysterical.  Mark  Shadwell  had 
intended  going,  in,  but  he  stopped  suddenly  a\ 
the  threshold,  merely  s^ing — 

"  Amy,  I've  asked  Mr.  Temple  to  pay  you  a 
few  minutes*  visit — he  is  here." 

And  angrily,  you  would  have  fancied,  he  walk'  d 
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swiftly  awaj,  down  the  galleiy,  and  then  to  the 
left,  and  so  down  the  stairs,  and  into  his  library 
once  more ;  where,  pale  and  exhausted,  be  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  deep  groan  he 
said— 

**  Black  a  thing  as  death  is,  I  wish  I  were  dead 
instead  of  him — I  wiah  to  God  I  were !" 

Stonr  Tsmple  took  his  departure ;  Mark  heard 
him  cross  the  hall.  He  did  not  care  to  see  him 
again ;  and  he  heard  the  tramp  of  his  horse,  as 
he  rode  away,  and  did  not  wish  to  recall  him. 

Mark  had  received  one  of  those  shocks  which, 
for  awhile,  convert  men  into  the  ideal  of  an  an- 
chorite. To  fast,  to  watch,  with  one  idea  always 
fluttering,  like  an  imprisoned  bird,  in  his  brain ; 
and  one  choking  emotion  rising  from  his  heart 
— was  his  present  doom.  Pale,  distrait,  nervous, 
furious  at  times  when  disturbed  by  message  or 
question,  or  even  a  tap  at  his  door,  he  occupied 
his  library  in  utter  solitude.  Sunset  came  with 
its  solemn  glare ;  the  cold  moon  rose,  and  sheet- 
ed the  landscape  in  white.  Mark  lighted  his 
candles  and  closed  his  shutters,  and  drew  his  cur- 
tains for  himself.  He  hated  the  faces  of  his  ser- 
vants ;  they  seemed  to  be  reading  him  with  pry- 
ing  eyes,  and  coming  again  and  again  on  pretexts 
to  his  door  for  the  purpose.  After  one  or  two 
such  calls,  met  with  unaccountable  bursts  of  fury, 
he  secured  the  door.  He  stirred  the  fire.  He 
sat  before  it,  looking  sullenly  among  its  embers, 
and  then  peeping  slowly  back,  oyer  his  shoulder, 
he  would  get  up,  and  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  looking  drearily  from  corner  to  corner,  and 
then  he  would  pour  out  a  glass  of  sheriy  and  drink 
it  in  haste. 

Slowly  wore  the  night  away.  He  was  horri- 
bly nervous.  All  kinds  of  .fancies  beset  and 
startled  him.  He  thought  he  heard  the  handle 
of  his  door  turned,  and  stood  watching  it,  with  a 
freezing  gaze,  for  minutes.  He  opened  the  shut- 
ters and  drew  the  curtains  of  the  window  next 
hjm ;  but  there  was  a  tall  plant  just  before  it, 
that  in  the  white  moonlight  took  the  shape  of  a 
man,  standing  there  nodding  and  swaying  him- 
self slowly  back  or  forward  ;  and  look  where  he 
would,  he  still  saw  obliquely  this  teasing  object, 
and  could  not  rest  till  he  had  closed  shutters  and 
curtains  again.  Later  in  the  night  came  the 
distant  howling  of  a  dog — dismalest  of  sounds — 
and  on  a  sudden  he  fancied  he  heard  a  sharp 
whisper  at  the  window  say  Wycherij/,  It  was  the 
twitter,  perhaps,  of  some  passing  night-bird,  or  a 
spray  of  the  rose-tree  brushing  lightly  on  the 
glass.  But  he  would  have  sworn  that  he  had 
heard  that  ominous  name  so  syllabled. 

Chilled  and  fixed,  he  liAened  for  its  repetition, 
but  it  came  not.  He  fancied  then  that  it  might 
have  been  uttered  by  Carmel  Sherlock,  whom  he 
had  begun  to  fear  with  a  dreadful  antipathy.  He 
dared  not  open  the  shutter.  He  fancied  he 
should  see  that  strange  face,  with  its  eyes  and 
lips  to  the  window-pane. 

It  was  hard  to  mdve  his  mind  from  the  hated 
subject  under  which  it  lay  in  a  monotonous  pain. 
An  image  was  always  before  him.  The  only 
thought  allied  to  life  and  action  was  that  of  the 
inquest  that  the  day  would  bring ;  and  there,  too, 
tonong  the  sinister  faces  of  unfriendly  neighbors, 
was  the  same  odious  image. 

To  his  sherry,  for  courage,  Mark  Shadwell  oft- 
en had  recourse  through  that  hateful  night.  At 
las^  worn  out,  he  fell  into  a  slumber  in  his  chair, 


from  which  he  waked  with  a  cry,  he  knew  not 
I  why  uttered.  It  was  sdll  in  bis  ears,  and  the 
'  walls  seemed  ringing  with  it  as  he  looked  ahoat 
J  him.  The  candles  were  expiring  in  the  sockets. 
I  He  started  up  and  drew  the  curtains,  and  was 

glad  to  see  the  grey  light  of  morning  through  tbe 
,  chinks  of  the  shutters. 

^'Oh!  gUd  wu  the  kaight  vhen  be  heud  iha  eockow, 
llh  enemies  trembled  and  left  him.** 

So  now  that  first  detested  night  was  over,  and 
the  old  house  of  Raby  was  dimly  lighted  by  the 
dawning  day  that  was  to  witness  the  inquest  iqwa 
the  body  of  the  murdered  baronet 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE  CORONEB. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  strange  faces  b^an  to  ap- 
pear. Men  rode  up  to  the  door  and  diamounted, 
sendi ng  the  horses  round  to  the  stables.  Broogb- 
ams,  dog-carts,  all  sorts  of  vehicle  drove  to  tbe 
open  hall  door,  and  set  down  their  masters.  Tt» 
coroner  had  come,  and  Doctor  Lincottfrom  Gil- 
leston.  The  Reverend  Stour  Tenfple  was  there, 
and  our  honest  friend  Roger,  his  fat  faoechaiged 
with  a  supernatural  solemnity. 

Some  stood  on  the  steps  talking  of  fain  and 
prices  in  a  decent  undertone,  as  people  somecinMS 
mention  irrelative  subjects  at  funerals.  The 
hall  door  stood  wide  open  as  that  of  an  inn,  aad 
in  the  hall  were  various  little  groups,  earnest  and 
grave  in  their  talk.  Others  were  in  tbe  tmo 
drawing-rooms.  Mark  Shadwell  was  anueg 
them,  pale  and  grave.  Very  formal,  too,  with 
these  guests,  whose  dispositions  toward  hinudf 
he  suspected. 

And  now  the  hour  having  arrived,  theoomier 
opened  his  court  in  the  hall  of  Raby,  and  (be 
jury  were  sworn.  He  then  told  them  what  thej 
each  knew  already — the  nature  of  the  inqnirr, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  tragedy  they 
were  to  investigate. 

Then  at  his  own  request  Mr.  Shadwell  was 
sworn,  and  informed  the  jury  of  the  dream- 
stance  under  which  Sir  Roke  Wycherly  had  made 
his  brief  sojourn  at  Raby  ;  he  described  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  parting  with  him  on  tbe  fatal 
night;  also,  generally,  the  state  in  which  be 
found  his  room  in  the  morning  on  visitiBg  it 
with  Clewson,  who  gave  the  alarm.  He  men- 
tioned, also,  that  the  Reverend  Stonr  Temple  bad 
visited  it  later  in  the  day,  and  made,  at  his  re- 
quest, a  note  of  eveiy  thing  that  struck  him  as 
at  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  their  inqmiy,  and 
he,  Mark  Shadwell,  had  done  this,  and  aim  re- 
tained possession  of  the  key  of  the  room ;  the  door 
of  which  he  had  kept  locked,  lest  there  shooUL  be 
any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  indicaiions  so 
supplied  had  been  ever  so  little  disturbed,  either 
by  accident  or  design. 

He  then  described  Carmel  Sherlock :  he  was 
eccentric,  hypochondriac,  in  some  points  a  little 
crazed  almost;  but  he  was  habitually  genUe. 
He  should  not  have  dreamed  of  suspecting  him 
of  violence  had  it  not  been  for  the  distinet  evi- 
dence of  Clewson,  supported  by  that  of  the  vicar, 
whose  strange  interview  with'  him  at  Applebmy 
he  mentioned.  It  was,  however,  certain  that 
Carmel  Sherlock  had  conceived  an  intense  bnt 
unaccountable  antipathy  to  Sir  Roke  Wycberiy, 
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and  (hat  he  had  mad^  no  secret  of  that  feeling,  as 
only  too  many  witnesses  were  ready  to  prove. 

The  coroner  and  jury  then  went  np  stairs  to 
view  the  hody  and  inspect  the  room.  Shadwell 
aoc(»npaQied  them,  as  did  Clewson,  at  his  sugges- 
tion. 

The  master  of  Bahy,  pale  bnt  collected,  point- 
ed ont  to  them  what  was  most  striking  in  the  dis- 
arrangements of  the  room. 

Clewson  was  sworn  here,  and  described  Sir 
Roke's  habits. 

^*  You  say,"  said  one  of  the  jurors,  ''  that  Sir 
Roke  Wycherly  always  locked  the  door  opening 
upon  the  great  gallery  before  going  to  his  bed  ; 
bnt  he  had  not  gone  to  bed,  he  was  still  seated  at 
the  table  when  he  was  stabbed.  What  leads  you 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  door  in  question  had 
been  locked  before  the  murder  took  place  ?" 

^'  He  always  locked  his  door  before  he  removed 
his  wig ;  he  had  a  great  objection  any  one  should 
see  him  without  it.  And  the  wig  being  took  off, 
it's  in  that  'ere  box,  sir,  and  his  night-cap  on,  I'm 
certain  sure  his  door  ttfos  locked." 

**How  do  you  account  for  the  blood  on  the 
handle  of  the  key  ?"  persisted  this  gentleman ; 
^'does  not  it  look  as  if  the  murderer  locked  the 
door  after  he  had  committed  the  crime,  and  with 
his  hand  bloody?" 

<  <  Well,  it  might  be ;  but  I  think  Sir  Boke  had 
locked  it.  No,  he  wouldn't,  by  no  chance,  leave 
it  open  for  no  one  to  come  in  and  see  him  settling 
of  his  wig.    No,  no,  never ;  it  could  not  be,  sir." 

*'  The  murderer,  then,  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  going  out  by  that  door,  and  stained  the 
key  with  blood,  and  yon  think  Mr.  Sherlock 
must  have  entered  this  room  as  he  went  out  of 
it,  by  the  other  door,  and  across  the  dressing- 
i*oom,  and  so  through  your  roouL  Now  recollect 
youniSlf.  Did  you  hear  any  sound  ?  Were  you, 
that  you  can  remember,  even  partially  wakened 
by  any  noise  in  your  room  ?" 

"No,  sir,  not  in  my  room." 

"  Are  we  to  understand,  however,  that  you  were 
awakened  by  a  noise  before  Mr.  Sherlock's  visit 
to  your  room?"  interposed  Mr.Mervyn,  a  tall, 
gaunt  gentleman,  with  a  high  grey  head,  and 
the  dress  of  another  generation — blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  and  a  shirt  frill,  and  gaiters  but- 
toned up  to  his  knee. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  was  it?" 

Clewson  described  what  has  been  mentioned  a 
few  pages  before  this. 
•  "You  went  to  sleep  after  this?" 

"Ye8,8lr." 

"  And  for  how  long  did  yon  sleep  before  yon 
awoke  again  and  saw  Mr.  Sherlock?" 

"  WeU  it  might  have  been  an  hour,  and  it 
might  not  have  been  so  long." 

'<  Could  it  have  been  so  short  a  time  ad  a 
quarter  of  an  hour?" 

"It  might,  sir." 

Shadwdl  here  whispered  in  the  vicar's  ear, 
who  nodded,  and  whispered  something  in  the  ear 
of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Digges,  who  was  upon  the 
jury,  and  Digges  asked  the  witness — 

"Might  it  have  been  less?" 

"WeU  it  might,  sir." 

••  Were  you  sleepy  ?" 

"Very  much  so,  sir." 

"  And  dropped  off  again  as  fast  as  you  were 
waked?" 


"Just  so,  sir." 

"  A  bit  of  a  snooze,  and  then  called  up,  as  you 
might  sitting  in  a  chair  ?" 

"Well  it  was,  sir,  very  much  like  that." 

As  soon  as  they  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
room,  the  jnry,  led  by  the  coroner,  and  accom- 
panied by  Mark  Shadwell  and  the  lookers-on,  re- 
turned to  the  hall. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
the  ill-feeling  which  Sheriock  seemed  to  cherish 
against  the  deceased. 

Then  came  an  odd  part  of  the  evidence. 

Clewson  bad  found  upon  the  coverlet  of  the 
bed,  on  entering  the  room  in  the  morning,  a  small 
dagger,  or  creese,  with  a  wavy  blade,  both  the 
blade  and  handle  of  which  were  stained  with 
blood,  and  a  mark  which  resembled  the  pressure 
of  a  closed  hand  was  also  indicated  indistinctly 
by  a  blurred  brown  stain  on  the  coverlet — that 
of  discolored  blood. 

Now  this  creese  was  the  property  of  Carmel 
Sherlock,  and  what  was  still  more  to  the  point, 
it  was  proved  to  have  been  in  his  hand  at  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  The 
evidence  upon  this  point  arose  thus — 

Attachea*  to  Raby  is  a  great  old  orchard,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  sort  of  small  square  tow- 
er of  brick  with  a  loft  in  it,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Watch. "  Some  of  the  apples 
had  been  lately  stolen,  and  some  timber  cut  at 
night  not  far  from  the  house ;  and  to  check  these 
depredations  two  man  had  been  stationed  in 
"  The  Watch,"  who  took  it  by  turns  to  visit  the 
woods  that  lie  near  the  house. 

One  of  these —Will  Hedgelong  by  name  — 
was,  according  to  this  arrangement,  sauntering 
near  the  house  of  Raby  on  the  night  in  question 
at  about  two  o'clock.  He  saw  a  light  in  Carmel 
Sherlock's  window,  which,  appearing  throagh  a 
piece  of  red  curtain  that  hung  at  one  side  of  the 
window,  looked  like  a  fire  in  the  room.  Appre- 
hending danger  to  the  house,  the  man  ran  to  tho 
point  from  which  the  light  came,  and  saw  Car- 
mel Sherlock  leaning  on  the  window-sill  and 
looking  out. 

On  seeing  him  Carmel  Sherlock  appeared  to 
be  startled,  but  after  they  had  exchanged  a  few 
words,  talked  just  as  usual.  He  asked  the  man 
to  wait  for  a  moment,jas  he  had  something  to 
give  him.  fie  saw  Sherlock  move  about  the 
room,  and  he  came  again  to  the  window,  and 
told  him  to  go  to  the  hall  door,  where  Sherlock 
met  him.  He  came  out  upon  the  steps,  haring 
unlocked  and  unbarred  the  door.  He  had  a 
wide-awake  hat  and  a  loose  coat  on,  and  a  pair 
of  leggings — the  dress  he  usually  wore  when  he 
rode  any  distance.  Carmel  looked  pale  and  flur- 
ried. Hedgelong  thought  there  was  something 
< '  queer  about  him,  more  than  usual.  It  certain- 
ly was  not  drink."  He  gave  him  a  note,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  give  it  to  the  servant  tu 
lay  in  the  morning  on  the  breakfast-table.  This 
letter  was  produced,  and  read.  It  was  address- 
ed, "For  the  most  honored  of  the  family  of 
Shadwell,  of  Raby,"  and  contained  only  these 
words — 

"To  that  one,  if  any,  who  will  be  good 
enough  to  regret  him,  Carmel  Sherlock,  depart- 
ing from  Raby,  worn  out  and  disabused,  with  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude  and  anguish,  bids  fare- 
well." 

As  Carmel  Sherlock  placed  this  note  in  his 
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hand,  yying,  <*  I  hare  to  ride  to  Wodely,  early, 
and  shan't  l^  here,  so  don*t  fail,"  Hedgelong  saw 
M)mething  shining  in  his  left  hand,  which  was 
the  knife  found  on  the  bed  in  Sir  Boke*s  room. 

<*  What  light  had  joa  to  see  it  bj?"  asked 
Mr.  Mervjn. 

"  It  was  fall  moon,  and  a  clear  sky,  sir — ^very 
bright  the  knife  was  in  his  hand,  careless-like. 
I  saw  it  qaite  plain ;  Hhe  blade  goes  back  and 
forward  like  a  grig  in  the  water,  with  a  twist 
to  and  fro,  and  the  handle's  black,  with  two 
silver  rings.  I  knew  it,  when  I  saw  it  in  his 
hand.»' 

•*  Had  you  seen  it  before  ?" 

' '  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Sherlock  showed  it  to  me  about 
three  weeks  ago;  it  was  hung  over  his  fire- 
pUce." 

«<  Is  that  the  knife  V 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  Had  he  the  knife  still  in  his  hand  when  he 
left  yon  on  the  night  on  which  Sir  Roke  Wych- 
erly  lost  his  life?" 

**  No,  sir.  He  saw  me  a  looking  at  it.  I 
think  he  forgot  it  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  drop- 
])ed  it  into  his  pocket,  in  haste.  SVhen  he  gave 
me  the  letter  he  stepped  back,  and  shut  the  hall 
door,  softlr.  I  can't  read.  I  did  not  know  how 
odd  the  address  on  the  letter  was.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock,  it  was ;  I  gave  it  to  the  butler  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  the  house  Sir  Roke  was 
murdered.  He  looked  on  it,  and  shook  his  head, 
as  much  as  to  say  there  wis  summat  queer  in  it, 
as /took  it." 

Now  the  oddity  of  the  eridence  rejecting  the 
instrument  by  which  Sir  Boke  was  depri?^  of 
life  was  this :  the  knife  which  Clevrson  had  seen 
him  secrete  in  the  stable-yard  was  also  pro- 
duced, and  proved  to  be  a  dagger  which  Sir  Boke 
had  purchased  in  Spain.  Sir  Roke  did  not  car- 
ry it  about  his  person.  It  happened  to  lie  on 
ids  dressing-table.  Clewson  could  point  out  the 
spot.  He  could  swear  that  it  was  Sir  Roke's 
dagger.  It  was  as  much  stained  with  blood  as 
the  other.  The  drain  was  dry,  and  it  had  got 
no  wet  to  wash  the  blood  off. 

*<  Ton  heard  voices,  and  a  noise  of  something 
broken  in  Sir  Roke  Wycherly's  room  some  time, 
yon  can't  exactly  say  now  long,  before  you  saw 
Sherlock  in  your  reom?*' 

'*I  heard  something  broke,  and  I  heard  Sir 
Hoke's  voice,  and  I  heard  him  walking  about  the 
room  when  I  went  into  the  dressing-room." 

**  How  do  you  know  it  was  he  who  was  walk- 
ing there?"  asked  Mr.  Mervyn. 

**  Well,  I  thought  it  must  be  he—" 

**  You  can  only  say  you  heard  steps — ^is  that 
it?"  said  old  Mr.  Mervyn,  with  half-cloeed eyes, 
und  inclining  his  ear. 

"  Well— yc*— that's  all," 

"  Was  it  your  master^a  step  ? — did  you  recog- 
nize his  step  ?"  asked  the  coroner. 

"  I  took  it,  it  must  be  his  step ;  but  I  couldn't 
swear." 

'*Did  you  mention  that  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Shadwdl  in  the  morning  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mervyn, 
in  the  same  attitude  of  shrewd  attention. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Mark  Shadwell  confirmed  this  statement  with 
a  nod  of  assent,  but  he  was  looking  pale  and  an- 

"Then  you  heard  a  crash  of  something  thrown 
down — ^you  heard  a  voice  or  voices,  and  recog- 


nised Sir  Boke's,  speaking  m  exdtemeot,  and 
afterward  heard  steps,  you  can't  say  whose  sieps^ 
passing  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  in  silence  ?** 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  about  k,"  said  ClewsoiL 

Mark  Shadwell,  who  sat  close  behind  the  vie- 
ar,  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  was  now 
standing  upright,  and  he  said  : 

"  You'll  allow  me,  Mr.  Coroner,  to  aaj  m  wotd. 
It  seems  tc  me  that  an  imputation  is  indirecdy 
thrown  upon  me,  as  if  I  had  in  my  evidence  sup- 
pressed what  the  witness  Clewson  told  me  in  the 
morning.  I  need  not  tell  yon,  sir,  nnd  othen 
here,  who  know  me  better" — ^he  glanced  at  the 
Reverend  Stonr  Temple — *^than  ever  Mr.  Mer- 
vyn is  likely  to  do,  that  I  am  incapable  of  snp- 
prsssing  any  thing  in  my  evidence.  I  can't  coo- 
ceiTe  a  motive.  If  my  attention  had  been  call- 
ed to  that  particular  incident,  I  should,  of  coone^ 
have  remembered  all  about  it.  What  the  man 
told  me  was  simply  that  he  heard  a  crmsb,  fol- 
lowed, as  he  believed,  by  Roke  Wycheriy*s  voice, 
exerted  in  anger ;  he  said  it  was  fan  habit  lo 
talk  by  himself,  and  that  a  trifle  like  the  break- 
ing of  that  glass  was  enough  to  put  him  out  of 
temper — he  had  a  violent  temper — that  he  we» 
to  the  door  and  heard  him — ^he  did  not  then 
speak  as  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it— walk- 
ing about  the  room,  that  he  retomed  to  bed, 
and  was  awakened  by  the  appearance  of  Carmd 
Sherlock,  under  the  circumstances  which  he  de- 
scribed, in  his  room,  and  that  he  could  not  tell 
how  short  might  have  been  his  interval  of  sleep 
when  he  was  thus  awakened.  No  sort  of  saspi- 
cion  crossed  my  mind  in  consequence  of  this 
statement,  and  as  to  thoee  knives,  or  whatever 
you  call  them,  I've  no  clear  conception  what  Mr. 
Mervyn  imagines  or  surmises.  I  suppose  he 
will  let  us  know,  and  whatever  it  is,  I  venture  to 
predict,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  another  mare's 
nest." 

Mark  Shadwell  bent  a  sarcastic  and  agitated 
scowl  upon  the  shrewd  old  gentleman,  who  said, 
with  a  cynical  coolness — 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Coroner,  allow  me  one  remaork, 
as  a  juror.  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  silt  ever* 
thing.  I  rather  think  it's  important  to  know 
whether  more  persons  than  one  were  engaged  in 
this  atrocious'  murder." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Shadwell. 

"  I'm  Sony,  sir,  I  can't  hear  you,  Mr.  Shad- 
well," said  the  coroner. 

"Yon  see,"  continued  Mr.  Mervyn,  address- 
ing the  coroner,  "  here  are  two  deadly  weapons, 
each  stained  with  blood,  each  used  in  th»  mur- 
der. If  people  see  nothing  odd  in  this,  /  can't 
give  them  ejWj  or  brains." 

"  Now,  I  realbf  must  reqvegt — all  this  is  quite 
irregular,"  said  the  coroner,  beseechingly. 

"  OddT'  repeated  Mark,  grimly,  and  neither 
regarding  the  coroner's  appeal  nor  Stour  Tem- 
ple's distressed  look,  which  might  have  acted  on 
him  like  a  pluck  by  the  coat  "The  whole 
thing's  odd,  and  I  can't  see  why  one  partlcalar 
singularity  is  seised  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  there  is  an  undetected  murderer 
still  hid  among  this  family,  except  for  the  odd 
satisfaction  of  inflicting  pain  upon  me,  by  < 
ing  n  scandal  on  my  household." 

**Now,  Mr.  Shadwell,  I  beg  you'll 
this  kind  of  interruption  I  can  not  tolerate," 
said  the  coroner,  growing  peremptory;  "we 
have  been  interrupted,  gentlemen,  by  an  oftsnao- 
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fuNi,  and  I  must  Bay  I  haTe  heard  no  impntation 
to  warrant  anyfeeling^-^ 

"  It  18  indifferent  to  me  what  motives  may  he 
imputed  in  some  quarters.  I  shall  do  my  duty 
all  the  same,  to  the  best  of  my  power, '^  said  old 
Mervyn,  dryly. 

•<  The  better  yon  do  it,  the  better  we  are 
pleased,**  retorted  Shad  well  These  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  loTed  not  one  another,  were  grow- 
ing more  bitter  as  the  dialogue  proceeded,  con- 
stantly springing  up  in  gleams  oif  anger  like  an 
inperfectly-extinguished  fire,  and  causing  the 
presiding  functionary  more  trouble  than  the  yen- 
erable  chief  of  the  nursery  suffers,  when  chil- 
dren forget  Dr.  Watts*s  exhortations  about  *' lit- 
tle hands**  and  *'  one  another*8  eyes.'*  But  this 
subsided  for  a  time,  and  the  sterner  business  of 
the  day  proceeded. 

While  the  examination  of  Clewson  was  con- 
tinued, in  course  of  which  the  letter  of  Pepys 
Adderly,  which  it  was  thought  might  possibly 
throw  a  light  on  the  motive  of  the  murderer, 
was  read,  Uie  surgeon  was  up  stairs,  and  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  body. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  he  discovered 
three  deep  woimds,  one  about  an  inch  from  the 
extremity  of  the  ear,  nearly  under  the  left  jaw, 
entering  the  throat,  and  passing  almost  through 
the  neck ;  another,  a  little  at  the  left  side  of  the 
breast,  which  had  pierced  the  heart ;  and  a  third, 
with  the  same  effect,  about  an  inch  below  it. 
It  turned  out  oddly  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine by  which  of  the  weapons  the  wounds 
were  inflicted,  for«the  length  of  each  blade  was 
the  same,  and  although  the  creese  looked  the 
narrower  of  the  two,  its  wavy  shape  made  up  for 
this,  and  produced  a  gash  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  exactly  the  same  width.  '  It  was  impossible 
then  to  determine  which  of  these  instrumenU 
had  been  employed,  or  whether  only  one  or 
both,  in  accomplishing  the  murder. 

In  addition  to  these  deep  and  fatal  wounds, 
the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand  were 
deeply  cut  There  was  also  a  severe  contusion 
on  the  forehead  and  a  cut  there,  but  inflicted 
either  by  a  blont  instrument,  or  by  the  fist  of 
his  assailant. 

The  jury  returned  to  Sir  Boke*s  room  to  view 
the  body  and  the  room  again,  and,  after  another 
minute  scrutiny,  they  arrived  substantially  at 
this  conclusion — ^that  Sir  Roke,  having  written 
his  letter,  and  then  read  for  a  time,  fell  asleep 
in  his  chair ;  that  while  he  slept,  Carmel  Sher- 
lock had  entered. the  room  to  execute  his  guilty 
purpose ;  that,  as  he  approached  the  chair, 
stealthily,  the  baronet  awoke ;  that  a  brief  strug- 
gle ensued,  during  which  the  decanter  had  been 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  exclamations, 
imperfectly  heard  by  Clewson,  had  been  uttered, 
and  Sir  Boke  almost  instantaneously  struck 
back  in  his  chair  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead,  had 
lain  there  stunned,  while  he  was  dispatched  by 
the  three  dagger-wounds  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, having  clutched  the  blade  of  the  knife  in 
his  hand  during  the  struggle,  and  thus  received 
tiiose  deep  wounds  in  its  p^m  and  fingers  which 
the  surgeon  had  mentioned. 

In  this  struggle,  one  or  other  of  two  things 
may  have  happened :  either  Sir  Roke  may  have 
had  his  own  dagger,  for  some  reason,  within 
reach — ^for  he  had  already  talked  to  several  per- 
sons of  a  visit  which  had  surprised  him  from 


Carmel  Sherlock,  who  had  attempted  to  enter 
his  room  on  a  former  occasion  at  a  very  late 
hour  at  night,  and  whom,  by  suddenly  opening 
the  door,  he  had  discovered  and  disconcerted ;  he 
might  on  this  night  have  placed  the  weapon  be- 
side him,  from  a  nervous  fancy  that  Sherlock 
might  repeat  the  visit  he  had  then  attempted, 
and  may  have  seized  and  lost  it  in  the  struggle — 
Sherlock  wresting  it  from  his  hand,  and  in  doing 
so  dropping  his  own  knife,  and  committing  the 
murder  with  Sir  Roke's,  which  he  had  secured. 
Or  the  murder  may  have  been  perpetrated  with 
his  own  creese ;  whichever  weapon  fell  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  side  of  Sir  Roke*s  chair,  would 
have  been  as  efiFectually  stained  with  blood  as 
if  it  had  been  actully  \i8ed  in  stabbing  him. 
This  seemed  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  Sir 
Boke's  dagger  having  been  removed  by  Sherlock. 
He  must  have  forgotten  where  he  laid  his  own 
down,  and  picked  up  Sir  Boke*s,  in  his  confusion, 
instead. 

Again,  by  which  door  had  the  murderer  en- 
tered the  room  of  the  deceased?  Clewson  swore 
disttnctly  that  he  heard  the  bolt  which  secured 
the  door  which  opened  on  the  dressing-room  fall 
into  its  place  while  he  was  arranging  the  candle 
and  some  other  things  in  the  dressing-room. 
If  this  were  so,  access  from  the  dressing-room 
was  impossible.  The  murderer  must  have  enter- 
ed from  the  gallery,  and  afterward  locked  the 
door  upon  the  inside,  jhe  murder  having  been 
committed  at  the  time,  as  the  blood-marks  on  the 
handle  of  the  key  attested.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain, that  he  had  not  made  his  egress  through 
the  same  door.  He  must  have  raised  the  fall- 
ing bolt,  and  let  himself  out  through  the  dress- 
ing-room. Clewson,  who  was  accustomed  to  be 
called  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by  his  mas- 
ter, slept  very  lightly ;  no  one,  he  was  confident, 
could  pass  through  his  room  without  waking 
him.  Carmel  Sherlock  could  not,  he  thought, 
have  been  many  seconds  in  his  room  at  the  time 
when  he  first  saw  him. 

And  now  the  jurors  trooped  down  the  stairs 
again,  silently  ruminating,  and  having  retired 
and  considered  their  finding  for  some  ten  min- 
utes, they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  willful  mur- 
der, against  Carmel  Sherlock,  against  whom  the 
coroner  accordingly  forthwith  issued  his  war- 
rant. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

BOOER  TBMPLE  8ESS  RIB  LADT-LOYE. 

When  at  length  the  house  was  cleared  of  these 
intruders,  and  left  to  the  consciousness  of  late  oc- 
currences, and  the  gloom  of  death,  Mark  Shad- 
well,  standing  with  Stour  Temple  and  honest 
Boger  in  the  hall,  had  hardly  seen  the  last  vehi- 
cle drive  away,  and  disappear  through  the  long 
perspective  of  towering  trees,  when,  lifting  his 
bead,  he  said  to  the  vicar — 

•*  Did  you  hear  and  see  that  long-headed  vil- 
lain?**   Mark  looked  fiercely  on  Stour  Temple. 

**  Whom  do  you  mean  ?*'  asked  he,  surprised 
at  this  abrupt  appeal. 

»*  Old  Mervyn,  of  course— stingy  as  he  is,  I  be- 
lieve he*d  give  a  hundred  ponnds  to  improve 
this  occasion  to  aggravate  the  misfortune  and 
blacken  the  gloom  under  which  my  house  lies 
^think  of  the  wretch!    The  whole  day  long, 
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but  one  idea  in  his  head— to  try  and  make 
people  fancy  that  there  were  two  mnrdererB  in 
this  hoose !  Whom  could  he  mean  to  indicate  ? 
It  cotUd  not  be  that  fellow  Ciewson.  There  is 
no  imaginable  motive  there^  and  A0*j  a  strangef 
-^a  mere  sojourner  —  that  wonld  not  disgrace 
me— whom  could  ho  be  thinking  of?" 

«  Fm  quite  clear/*  answered  the  vicar,  '<  that 
he  did  not  think  of  anjj  one  in  particular.  I 
don*t  think  even  he  fancies  any  such  thing  stri- 
ousijfy  himself.  He  threw  it  out  simi^y  as  a  pos- 
sible hypothesis  on  which  to  account  for  some  pua- 
zling  circumstances,  which  must  have  struck  you 
also.  If  I,  or  Boger  here,  had  mooted  the  same 
inquiry,  yon  would  not  have  suspected  an  unfair 
motive.  It  is,  pardon  me^  my  dear  B€r.  Shad- 
.well,  year  own  prejudice  that  reflects  itself 
in  mistaken  impuutions  of  his  motives." 

**Ha,  Temple,  yon  won't  see! — that  fellow 
goes  to  your  church,  and  listens  to  your  sermons, 
and  gives  yon  a  few  ^rroats  now  and  then  out  of 
his  overgrown  wealth  to  divide  among  your  poor 
— so,  of  course,  he*s  a  saintl  Biay  wa  unmask 
and  punish  him  !*' 

'*Pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  consider;  only  this 
moment,  as  I  may  say,  descended  from  so  awfnl 
a  scene,  and  the  presence  of  that  mute  and  terri- 
able  witness  of  the  vanity  of  earth  and  the  vic- 
tory of  death,"  said  the  vicar,  in  the  low  tones 
of  earnest  expostulation ;  **  I  do  assure  yon  yon 
wrong  Mr.  Mervyn.  He  may  be  no  Jriend  of 
yours ;  you  make  no  secret  of  your  feelings  to- 
ward him ;  but  I'm  very  certain  he  bean  yon 
no  enmity." 

"  I'll  make  him  speak  ont ;  he  shall  tell  his 
meaning.  Tm  much  obliged  for  his  forbearance, 
but  this  is  a  limited  household,  and  to  set  such 
an  imputation  afloat  among  them  I  Snrely  yoii 
see  the  malignity  and  cowardice  of  it  as  clearly 
as  I  do?  Bnt — no  matter — ^the  'cat  will  mew, 
the  dog  will  have  his  day ;'  it  may  be  my  turn 
yet  I  saw  his  nephew  a  short  time  since — 
Charles  Mordant — is  he  still  with  you  ?" 

**  Yes ;  on  leave.  We  are  all  so  fond  of  him. 
I  don*t  know  whether  be  is  going  to  visit  his  un- 
cle this  year !  I  fancy  he  has  more  liberty  with 
us  and  enjoys  it  more,"  answered  the  vicar. 

*'  I  dare  say  ;  I  don't  know  much  about  him. 
Have  yon  seen  my  wife  to-day  ?  I'm  certain 
she'd  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little.  There's  no 
good  in  my  going ;  Fm  as  much  put  out  by  this 
odious  business  as  she  is,  and  I  really  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  her.  But  you  could — I  have  not 
seen  her  to-day,  simply  because  I  knew  I  should 
find  her  in  distress,  and  should  not  know  how 
to  comfort  her." 

"  Certainly,  if  yon  think  she  would  wish  it." 

'*  Of  course  she  would.  I  don't  mean  talking 
nothing  bnt  Bible  ;  tell  her  the  news,  any  thing 
to  get  up  her  spirits  a  little ;  I'll  go  up  stairs, 
and  introduce  you.  I  hope  those  felkiws,"  he 
continued  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  went  up  stairs 
side  by  side,  '*  will  come  at  once  and  uke  away 
poor  Roke.  Tou  can't  imagine  what  it  is,  hav- 
mg  the  body  here,  with  so  many  nervous  women 
in  the  house ;  and  to  be  in  charge  of  such  a  thing 
— I  hate  it.  And  then,  I'm  every  way  quite  up- 
set ;  and  how  I'm  to  get  on  without  Carmel 
Sherlock,  God  only  knows.  Here  we  are — I'm 
coming  to  see  you,  Amy,  and  I've  brought  a  vis-  1 
itor  with  me ;  are  you  at  home  to  us  ?" 

*'  It  is  so  good  or  you  to  come  again  to-day,"  I 


she  said  to  the  vicar;  *<yon  musk  tXsj—pnq 
don't  go  for  a  few  minutes  ?" 

He  answered  her  little  appod  and  her  beseech- 
ing look  kindly,  and  Mark  said — 

"  Having  seen  yon,  Amy,  and  aaked  yon  bow 
you  do,  I  take  my  leave;  there  are  fifty  things 
to  be  looked  after,  one  more  distressing  than  an- 
other— ^but  it  must  be  got  through." 

And  dismally  he  turned  and  leffc  the  room. 

''That  dreadful  inquest  is  quite  ow?"  she 
said,  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  looking  at  him  as 
if  she  wonld  have  asked  another  question. 

"Yes;  and  I  think  very  satisfactorily— ihsi 
is,  so  far  as  perfect  distinctness  is  concerned. 
That  poor,  wretched  man,  yon  know,"  and  the 
vicar  shook  his  head,  "  mad  man  I  must  call  him 
— they  found  that  the  act  was  kis  —  as  toe  all 
knew  before — and  so,  except  for  km^  it  ends; 
and  he,  from  all  we  can  learn,  a|^)ean  to  be  Dn* 
questionably  insane." 

"That  any  one  capable  of  this  should  hai? 
been  living  in  this  house,  talking  to  ns,-  ^assiag 
ns  on  the  stairs,  and  smiling  in  oar  £sces,  seeoH 
so  frightful;  and  that  the  crime  should  hsve 
happened  in  this  quiet  household— ao  near  to 
one's  doors,  and  by  a  hand  we  all  so  trusted— ig 
like  a  dream— a  frightful  story  in  a  book  of  hor- 
rors!" 

"I  am  hannted  by  that  kind  of  inerednlitT 
myself," said  the  vicar,  with  a  little  ahmg.  "I 
can  fancy  how  men  who  are  beginning  to  grow 
insane,  and  are  frightened  by  their  iHosiaDs, 
feel.  It  really  is  by  an  efibrt  that  I  can  fix  the 
truth  in  my  mind  as  a  reali^^and  believe  in  it." 

"  And  how  did  Mr.  Shadwell  go  throaf^  that 
dreadful  ordeal?" 

"  Oh,  just  as  we  did — ^very  well." 

"  He  is  mora  sensitive  than  yon  wonld  imagnie; 
any  thing  that  touches  the  honor  of  his  hoose  b 
agony  to  him.  It  was  very  kind  of  yon  to 
come ;  he  is  not  on  happy  terms,  you  know, 
with  his  neighbors,  and  he  might  have  im- 
agined afironts  intended,  where  none  were 
thought  of;  and  a  word  from  yon  wonld  set  it 
all  right ;  and — was  there  any  thing*  unpleasant 
— did  any  thing  occur  ?" 

"  No —  nothing — there  was  just  a  word  or 
two  between  him  and  old  Mr.  Mervjm  ?" 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Mervyn  ?  What  did  he  say  ?"  ask> 
ed  she,  nervously. 

'*  Merely  a  few  words,  such  as  I  might  have 
said,  or  any  other  friend,  but  the  spirit  of  which 
Mr.  Shadwell  mistook,  qmie ;  and,  in  fact,  take 
it  what  way  one  mi^t,  there  was  absolntely 
nothing  in  it  to  canse  the  slightest  pain." 

"Tell  me — do  tell  me— ^  there  was  any 
thing  ?    I  am  sure  you'll  tell  me." 

"Nothing — really— just  an  impatient  word 
from  Mr.  Shadwell,  and  a  word  of  defense,  or 
excuse,  from  Mr.  Mervyn ;  but  only  that ;  and 
every  thing  went  on  quite  smoothly ;  no  hitch 
— nothing ;  and  now— except,  of  course,  the  im- 
pression that  remains  upon  one's  nerves — your 
trouble,  on  this  account,  is  quite  over." 

"  God  grant  it  !'*  said  she,  with  a  great  sigh 
and  a  look  of  great  anxiety. 

"And  now  I  must  tell  yon  how  they  are  at 
home ;  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  gay  worid 
round  the  vicarage." 

And  so  the  good  man  endeavored  to  lead 
away  her  thoughts  from  the  occurrences  that 
had  so  awfully  occupied  them. 
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Tiic  hall  door  WB8  still  open,  and  onr  friend, 
Roger  Temple,  stood  in  the  hall  alone,  looking 
from  that  eleyatibn  down  the  avenne,  with  its 
wide  grass  borders  and  solemn  perspective  of 
gigantic  trees. 

His  jerry  was  on  his  head,  his  dark  grej 
*'  zepl^yr,*'  as  he  called  his  outer  garment,  loose- 
ly encompassed  his  portly  form,  and  with  the 
irory  crook  of  his  stick  pressed  upon  his  fat 
chin,  he  looked  with  an  innocent  melancholy 
upon  the  sombre  prospect  before  him. 

He  bad  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  much  variety 
to  amuse  him  ;  but,  like  more  busy  and  bustling 
men,  he  had  something  to  think  of.  That 
which  from  outward  seeming  we  often  as- 
sume to  be  the  dominant  idea,  is  not  always 
present  in  onr  thoughts,  any  more  than  in  our 
dreuns.  I  do  not  think  that  honest  Roger  was 
absorbed  wholly  by  the  tragedy  of  Raby.  There 
was  another  drama  in  which  his  interest  was 
nearer  and  more  active. 

As  his  fancy  painted  its  scenes,  and  listened 
to  its  dialogue,  with  an  interest  that  took  no 
account  of  the  time  that  was  flying  while  he 
stood  there,  and  amid  his  dreams  kept  him  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  for  a  sign  or  sound  that 
might  indicate  the  coming  of  that  enchantress 
who  wore  these  spells,  and  whose  approach 
thrilled  him,  even  at  a  distance,  with  an  inde- 
Bcribible  emotion,  he  looked  about  him,  now 
and  tl^en,  with  a  fat  and  simple  sadness,  and 
stood  suspended,  the  handle  of  his  cane  removed 
from  his  expansive  chin  as  he  listened,  and  then 
sighed,  and  resumed  his  tender  contemplation  of 
nature. 

On  a  sudden  a  door,  in  its  deep  oak  frame, 
one  of  several  that  surrounded  the  paneled 
hall,  opened.  With  an  oblique  glance,  al- 
most over  his  shoulder,  this  portly  swain  be- 
held it,  turned,  and  ^ith  a  sensation  of  delight 
and  confUsion,  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  in 
nature,  he  saw  his  spirit. 

In  the  shadow  she  stood.  Did  she  ever 
before  look  so  lovely,  melancholy,  beautiful? 
What  clear  and  wonderful  tints!  Her  rich, 
wavy  hair,  and  deep,  large  eves  ;  and  those  del- 
icately-formed lips,  for  which  honest  Roger 
could  find  no  comparison  but  in  the  glow  of  the 
scarlet  geranium  petals  in  Barbara*s  garden,  a 
discovery  which,  in  a  moment  of  romantic  con- 
fidence, he. had  trusted,  with  a  bashful  sigh,  to 
the  ear  of  his  sister— that  admiring  and  sym- 
pathetic maiden  —  who  assented  thoughtfully 
and  with  energy,  and  then  plucked  a  sprig  of 
that  flower,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  sunset 
air,  on  the  steps,  and  placed  it  in  his  button-hole ; 
whence  the  enamored  fellow  disetigaged  it,  and 
looked  on  it  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  and  kissed 
it  with  a  gentle  laugh  and  a  blush,  and  replaced 
it,  saying— 

'^Ah,  Baby!  if  she  thought  of  me  as  you  do 
—but  I  think  it  is  all  a  fooluh  dream." 

And  now,  in  the  deep  oak  frame,  behind  a 
film  of  shadow,  he  saw  his  dream,  and  did  not 
very  well  know  for  a  moment  or  two  what  he 
said. 

With  eyes  lowered,  she  stood  before  him,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone,  such  as  people  murmur  in  a 
church  porch  as  they  go  out — 

<'OhI  Mr.  Temple,  Fm  so  glad  it  is  you; 
ha^ye  they  all  gone  away  ?" 

"  All  except  Stour — ^my  brother,  you  know — 


he's  up  stairs,  and  I've  been  waiting  here  for 
him." 

»•  Oh  N-and  is  it  quite  over,  Mf.  Temple  ?" 

**Yes,  it  M  over,  Miss  Marlyn;  I  fear  you 
have  found  it  a  lerj  trying  time — very  agitating 
— ^you  can't  think  how  much  I  have  pitied  you 
all  this  time.*' 

'*Yery  kind,  Mr.  Temple.  It  has  indeed 
been  a  very  awful  time.  Would  you  mind — 
I've  been  so  unspeakably  anxious  —  telling-  me 
just  what  happened?" 

"At  the  inquest?" 

«*  Yes,  if  you  will ;  perhaps  you'd  come  into 
this  room  for  a  moment — and  I  can  listen." 

She  stepped  in — a  melancholy,  rather  dark 
room — the  school-room,  with  a  shelf,  and  some 
lesson-books,  and  two  dingy  globes,  and  a  very 
old  niano,  to  indicate  its  old  character ;  one  tall 
window — ^never  sufficient  to  make  it  cheerful — 
was  darkened  by  three  or  four  elms,  standing 
yerynear,  in  a  dump,  which  threw  their  gloom 
upon  it. 

"  The  door  is  open  so  that  you  can  hear  when 
your  brother  is  leaving,"  said  the  young  lady, 
standing  by  the  old-  grand  piano,  leaning  on  it 
with  her  slender  hand.  "You  will  kindly  tell 
me  what  passed  ?" 

•  *  Only  too  happy— every  thing— as  well  as  I 
can  recollect  it,"  sa^  he,  and  he  looked  at  her, 
and  sighed,  and  then,  in  a  very  tender  voice,  ho 
told  the  story  of  the  inquest.  He  told  it  care- 
fully. It  happened  that  it  had  interested  him 
intensely,  and  he  remembered  every  thing,  and 
knew  the  people.  Before  he  had  got  v^ry  far 
she  ashed  him — 

"  Mr.  Shadwell  was  present,  wasn't  he  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  You  see,  you  are  so  inno- 
cent of  the  ways  of— of  the  world,  I  may  say," 
he  jnurmured,  tenderly,  "  you  don't  know  about 
these  things ;  but  he  was  a  witness.** 

And  so  he  went  on  with  his  detailed  narra- 
tive, now  and  then  sighing,  and  looking  at  that 
enigmatical  young  lady  who  was  listening,  as 
they  say,  with  all  her  ears,  while  her  slow  glance 
darkly  traveled  over  the  floor. 

When  Roger  came  to  the  little  altercation 
that  had  interrupted  the  quietude  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, she  looked  at  him  with  a  very  odd  ex- 
pression. He  saw  it  for  a  moment.  It  almost 
startled  honest  Roger,  as  unexpectedly  turning 
his  eyes  upon  her,  he  met  the  glance.  For  so 
incontestable  an  angel,  was  it  not  the  strangest 
look  he  could  have  imagined  ? 

'^A  snake's  small  eje  bllnlcB  dull  and  shy, 
And  the  lady^s  eyes  shrunk  in  her  head, 
Bach  shrunk  up  to  a  serpenVs  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dread 
She  looked  askance.** 

Honest  Roger  had  no  turn  for  analyzing 
phenomena  or  sensations;  he  simply  saw  that 
which  dismayed  him — felt  there  was  some- 
thing wrong— and  stopped  short,  a  little  bewil- 
dered. 

With  electric  speed  Miss  Marlyn  saw  in  his 
honest  face  the  shock  which  her  look  had  given 
him ;  and  that  look  had  disappeared,  and  Miss 
Marlyn  was  looking  down,  softly  and  sadly,  as 
before. 

**Why  do  you  stop?"  she  said,  looking  up 
sadly. 

"I  forgot,  I  think,  what  I  was  saying,  for  a 
moment;  and  I  was   afraid,  perhaps,  that  the 
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accoant  of  all  this  horrid  business  might  have 
frightenod  you.    Did  it  ?*' 

*  *  Frighten  me  I  how  could  it  ?  If  there  were 
any  thing  new  to  hear,  indeed ;  bat,  yoa  Icnow, 
we  had  heard  it  all — all  about  poor,  miserable 
Mr.  Sherlock,  who  is  mad,  isn't  he  ?  and  cTeiy 
thing  about  that  frightful  occurrence;  and — and 
who  is  Mr.  Mervyn?*' 

"He  is  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  very  good 
estate.  My  brother  likes  him,  and  thinks  him 
a  useful  mac.  I  don't  know  much  of  him. 
Bat  yon  must  have  seen  him  at  church  two  or 
three  times,  since  yon  came  here,  though  he 
usually  goes  to  Maxton— a  tall  man,  with  a 
very  white  head." 

**  And — I  don*t  quite  understand  what  he 
meant — do  you  ?** 

**Mr.  Shadwell  thought  he  meant  that  two 
people  might  have  been  engaged  in  the  murder." 

**Ohf  That  is  a  very  unpleasant  idea;  it 
makes  one  feel  so  unsafe.  What  do  you  think  ? 
what  does  the  vicar  say  ?" 

*'  Oh,  he  does  not  think  it — no  one  does — ^Mr. 
Mervyn  doesn't,  Fm  sure;  he  seemed  to  have 
quite  given  up  that  idea  before  the  inquiry  end- 
ed.   I  should  be  sorry  you  were  alarmed.'* 

<*  But  Pm  not  a  fool,  by  any  means ;  and  I 
should  bo  very  much  vexed  if  you  concealed  the 
real  state  of  the  case  through  fear  of  frightening 
me.  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  a  coward,  Mr. 
Temple,  or  a  fool ;  I  should  be  vexed  at  your 
thinking  so  meanly  of  me." 

"But  I  don't— I  couldn't;  I  wish  you  knew 
how  I  really  think  of  you~Aa{/^what  I— I—" 

'*  Then — oh,  Mr.  Temple,  don't  deceit  me  I 
— do  tell  me,  I  entreaif  what  is  really  thought 
about  it." 

"  Nothing  more,  I  assure  you,  than  that  Car- 
mel  Sherlock  was  the  assassin — ^in  fact,  there  is 
no  second  opinion  about  it;  and  I  am  so  de- 
lighted that  /  happened  to  be  the  person  to  re- 
lieve your  mind  of  any  apprehension  that  any 
dangerous  person  might  be  still  in  your  neigh- 
borhood." 

*'  That  is  so  kind  of  you  1" 

"  I  wish — I  only  wish — ^I  wish  ever  so  much — " 
said  Roger,  growing  very  hot,  and  tender, 
and  hurried,  and  making  a  faint  attempt  to  ap- 
proach his  short  fat  hand  to  her  taper  fingers. 

*' Yes,  you  have  been  always  very  kind — and 
very  kind  taking  the  trouble  of  telling  me  all 
this;  and  do,  pray,  tell  me  all  the  rest — you 
tell  it  so  interestingly." 

Thus  encouraged,  he  went  on  with  his  narra- 
tive. He  saw  no  more  that  wicked,  shrinking 
face  that,  for  a  moment,  had  scared  him— only 
the  beauty  that  he  was  so  tenderly  enamored 
of. 

She  listened,  looking  down,  with  a  sharp  and 
close  attention,  now  and  then  fiddling  nervously 
with  a  little  black  cross  she  wore ;  and  at  the  end 
she  said —  *• 

•*  I'm  so  much  obliged.  One  grows  nervous 
and  excited  so  near  to  so  horrible  a  scene ;  sure 
of  nothing — ^fancying  every  thing.  I  was  always 
accounted  brave  at  school,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  no 
coward— that  is,  in  the  foolish  sense ;  but  still, 
every  one  has  imagination — even  yon  men  feel 
its  power  sometimes,  andt:an  pity  us  whose  na- 
ture it  is  to  look  up  in  dangor,  and  in  trouble, 
to  your  strength,  and  counsel,  and  compassion. 
1  have  two  friends  here,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  con- 


tinned,  a  little  incoherently,  "two  only  —  my 
pupil  and  companion,  Rachel,  and  mj  dear 
Mrs.  Shadwell—HCAey  are  so  good — otherwise  I 
have  none;  and  Madame  de  la  Perriere — cruel 
to  me  when  I  was  a  little  thing,  a  child,  at  fa«r 
school,  is  my  persecutrix  stiU.  I  have  discov- 
ered lately  a  cruelty  of  hers ;  and  I  can  not,  as 
my  dear  Mrs.  Shadwell  advises,  quite  despise  iL 
No,  no  I  it  is  not  for  me  that  happy  talent  of 
contempt ;  falsehood  and  insult  I  can  defy,  for  I 
am  brave,  but  my  heart  is  bleeding  all  the  time. 
I  think  I  shall  leave  Raby  veiy  soon.  Perhaps, 
on  earth,  is  some  place  where  a  poor  and  very 
unhappy  girl  may  toil  and  live  in  safety.  There 
are  some  kind  faces  I  shall  miss,  and  long  re- 
member— perhaps  always.'* 

"But— but— you're  not  going — ^yon  camU  be 
tkinking  of  going  ;  what  should  they  <&»— what 
should  every  one  do  ?"  - 

He  had  taken  her  hand,  in  a  tremnloos  agita- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  ^me  time,  the  vicar's  stq> 
and  voice  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  talking  to 
some  one  as  he  approached. 

Miss  Marlyn  withdrew  her  hand  suddenly. 

•*I've  been  speaking  very  foolishly — I  have 
forgotten  myself;  pray,  Mr.  Temple,  fcwgiTexae. 
Go,  pray  go — ^farewell,  Mr.  Temple ;  and  a  thou- 
sand very  grateful  thanks." 

She  stepped  to  the  door,  and  held  it  open,  so 
that  honest  Roger,  who  was  lingering  still  in  a 
happv  confusion,  could  not  fail  to  nndezvtand 
that  ne  was  dismissed. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Miss  Marlyn,  but  only  for  a 
day  or  two,"  said  be,  with  a  great  sigh,  uid  a 
look  of  prodigious  tenderness. 

"Do — do  go,  pray,"  whispered  the  yoang 
lady,  a  little  peremptorily;  and  hearing  his 
brother  vei^  near,  with  one  longing,  lingering 
look  over  his  fat  shoulder,  he  passed  the  thresh- 
old, and  was  established  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  looking  quite  innocently,  by  the  time  the 
vicar  stepped  into  its  paneled  and  sombre  i 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  DI8TINOU18HBD  VI8IT0B  LBATB8  BABT. 

Next  day  Mr;  Pepys  Adderly  arrived.  The 
master  of  Raby  received  him  in  his  stndy, 
and  saw  a  man  of^some  five-and-forty  years, 
with  the  easy  air  of  fashion,  and  a  kind  of  lan- 
guor and  pnfflness  that  suggested  the  idea  of  self> 
indulgence,  and  what  is  called  good  living. 

He  was,  of  course,  properly  concerned  abont 
poor  dear  Wycherly,  because,  in  fact,  he  did  noi 
quite  see,  now  that  his  patron  was  going  to  that 
formal  and  protracted  supper,  after  the  manner 
of  Polonius,  where  the  chief  guest  b  not  active 
but  passive,  how  he — ^Pepys  Adderiy— was  any 
longer  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day ;  and,  in 
fact,  unless  the  baronet  had  done  something  for 
I  him  in  his  will— "a  not  very  likety  thoughtful- 
ness,  even  if  there  was  a  will,  which  Adderiy 
could  not  make  out,  and  Sir  Roke's  men  of 
business  in  London  had  not  heard  of— he  might, 
before  a  year  had  passed,  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  make  out  a  dinner  of  any  kind. 

The  vicar  had  come  over  to  Raby,  at  Shad- 
well's  request,  to  be  present  while  inquiaitiott 
was  made  for  a  will,  in  Sir  Roke's  room. 

Mark  Shadwell  had  placed  seals  upon  the  de- 
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ceased  baronet's  desk,  dressing-case,  dispatch- 
box,  and  everjr  other  possible  depository  of  such 
a  document  which  his  room  contained. 

Mr.  Pepys  Adderly  gave  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power  in  this  search ;  but  it  was  totally  un- 
rewarded. There  were  not  even  letters.  It  was 
Sir  Boke*s  habit,  except  when  there  was  some 
very  special  necessity  for  preserving  them,  to 
destroy  his  letters  on  answering  them. 

Those  which  tamed  np  were  npon  business — 
accounts,  memoranda  of  investments,  an  invoice 
of  some  pictures,  bronze,  and  statuary — not  a 
letter  among  them  all  but  such  as  related  strictly 
to  business.  Mark  was  relieved  of  an  oppressive 
suspense  when  the  search  concluded  without  dis- 
covering one  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  well- 
known  handwriting  of  his  secretary. 

*^  And  now,"  said  Mark,  who  was  looking  very 
ill,  so  soon  as  they  were  again  in  his  library, 
"what  steps  do  you  propose  taking  about  the 
body  ?    Where  is  it  to  be  taken  to  ?" 

**  Drayton,  who  is  to  succeed  him,  you  know, 
would  be  the  natural  person,  but  he's  yachting — 
in  the  Mediterranean — Lord  knows  where,  and 
there's  no  one  to  direct.  We  don't  know  wheth- 
er there^s  a  will,  and  there's  no  one  with  aa- 
thority." 

*^  Well,  you  know,  something  must  be  done, 
and  you  and  his  solicitors  can  act — I  won't," 
said  Mark,  harshly. 

**  There  may  be  directions — where  he's  to  be 
buiicd,  and  all  that ;  it  had  better  be  quite  pri- 
vate, I  suppose  ?"  said  Pepys  Adderly,  patting 
the  leg  of  his  trousers  with  his  walking-^ane, 
and  looking  inauiringly  at  Mark,  who  merely 
nodded.  *^  And  where  he's  laid  for  the  present^ 
poor  fellow  I  isn't  of  much  importance,  I  should 
think.  They'll  be  removing  him,  I  conjecture, 
10  some  place,  don't  you  think?" 

**  I  can't  tell  any  more  than  you,"  said  Shad- 
well. 

'*No,  quite  uncertain;  and  I'm  told  there's 
an  old  family  burial-ground  where  some  of  his 
people,  long  ago,  were  buried — a  place  near 
this  called  Wynder/el,  isn't  it  ?  and  it  struck  me 
it  might  lie  there,  as  it  were,  provisionally — 
until-ehr 

"iVo,"  said  Mark,  peremptorily. 

**  Oh ! — ^I  merely  mentioned  it ;  but  you  think 
it  wouldn't  do?" 

"  No.  You  don*t  know,  but  it  has  been  shut 
np  as  a  burial-place  for  ever  so  long,  and  it  isn't 
to  be  thought  of.  The  remains  must  be  con- 
veyed from  this,  and  they  can  lie,  as  you  say, 
provisionally  wherever  you,  or  those  people  who 
have  been  acting  for  him,  think  best." 

*'  There  are  cemeteries  near  to  you  ?"  suggest- 
ed Mr.  Adderly. 

"  I  dare  say.  You  can  have  no  difficulty. 
I  decline  taking  any  part  in  those  arrangements, 
however.  You'll  be  good  enough  to  arrange 
with  Clewson,  his  servant,  and  about  the  things 
he  has  got  in  his  room." 

**  Yes — ^yes — certainly ;  and  there  will  be  peo- 
ple here  to-morrow — about  the  arrangements — 
undertaker-people,  yon  know.  I  suppose  they 
can  get  in  when  they  arrive  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mark.  "I  only  wish  I 
could  offer  you  a  bed  here ;  but  we  are  all  in 
such  confasion  in  consequence  of  this  miserable 
occurrence,  and  you  will  be  much  more  comfort- 
able down  at  Raby." 


Fep^s  Adderly,  I  dare  say,  mentally  acqui- 
esced m  this  conclusion.  At  the  best,  however, 
it  was  a  dismal  bore,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  cutting  hb  dead  patron  in 
this  extremity  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  hopes 
of  founding  relations  with  young  Drayton  upon 
the  melancholy  duties  he  was  now  perform- 
ing. 

Mr.  Adderly  had  no  difficulty  in  presenting 
a  very  becoming  melancholy  upon  this  funeral 
occasion  to  the  people  of  Raby ;  for,  as  we  know, 
"nothing  dies,  but  something  mourns,"  and 
here  in  this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world, 
Pepys  Adderly *s  soft  raiment  and  sumptuous 
fare  had  been  suddenly  abolished  by  a  madman. 
The  claret,  hock,  and  Madeira  of  his  serene 
perspective  had  been  smashed.  The  haunch  of 
venison  he  loved  had  been  pitched  into  Tartarus 
by  Carmel  Sherlock — that  most  selfish  of  mur- 
derers. Mr.  Adderly  devoutly  hoped  he  would 
be  caught,  and  grudged  him  so  quick  and  easy 
an  exit  as  that  through  the  drop.  But  his  prac- 
tical ruminations  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  rising  star.  He  knew  little  of  Drayton — 
less  he  now  felt  than,  considering  his  past  op- 
portunities, was  at  all  justifiable.  His  passion 
for  yachting  he  could  make  nothing  of.  Adderly 
could  not  abide  that  recreation.  To  him  it  was 
simply  being  in  a  floating  hospital,  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  luffing  and  larboard,  and  all  their 
horrid  lingo.  He  had  nothing  for  it,  then,  but 
to  be  sharp  about  these  funeral  expenses;  to 
take  on  himself  to  discharge  all  the  servants  who 
would  go  at  his  bidding ;  to  see  that  the  cellar- 
books  were  all  right,  and  to  get  up  exact  inven- 
tories of  every  thing,  and  constitute  himself  the 
conscientious  guardian  and  incorruptible  agent 
of  the  unconscious  heir,  and  be  mastering  detail, 
and  cultivating  a  Spartan  frugality  during  his 
absence,  to  lay  the  best  foundation  he  could  for 
a  continuance,  under  the  new  rSgimej  pf  his 
privileges  and  his  office. 

The  next  day  came,  and  something  was  smug- 
gled into  the  house,  and  people  treading  softly 
and  speaking  low  were  busy  in  Sir  Boke's 
room. 

When  next  Mr.  Clewson  saw  his  old  master 
his  dress  was  changed  to  white,  and  a  border  of 
white  was  round  his  face,  and  he  was  extended 
in  a  deep  coffin  lined  with  white  quilted  satin — 
robed,  and  fringed,  ^nd  cased  in  the  emblematic 
purity  of  white. 

Mr.  Clewson  looked  down  on  the  familiar  face 
of  the  baronet — more  sharp,  more  sunken,  more 
earthy  it  had  grown — a  little  streak  of  the  sight- 
less eye  showed  white  in  the  shadow.  Mr.  Clew- 
son saw  the  lines  about  the  nostril  and  mouth 
that  used  to  express  themselves  so  dangerously 
when  he  snarled  and  onrsed  at  him  pretty  regu- 
larly  every  night  and  morning.  He  hacT  often 
made  the  phlegmatic  Clewson  intensely  angry, 
and  driven  him  to  the  verge  of  his  self-command ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Clewson  had  been  very 
sufficiently  afraid  of  him. 

Now  Mr.  Clewson  was  looking  npon  that 
mechanism,  the  spring  of  which  was  taken  away, 
with  a  stolid  but  decent  curiosity.  He  had  now 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  that  great  gentleman 
whom  he  had  feared,  and  a  good  deal  hated,  and 
in  some  sort  admired.  Mr.  Clewson  could  see, 
and  hear,  and  stand,  and,  after  his  fashion, 
think.    A  latent  sense  of  the  value  of  life  com- 
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munlcated,  b6  he  looked  on  this  odd  image,  a 
Berene  self-satisfaction  and  a  tranquil  glow. 

Ab  he  looked  on  the  mask  that  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  coffin,  a  good  many  indistinct 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  also  moTing  to  and 
fro  within  the  not  very  refined  or  active  mind  of 
Mr.  Clewton,  whose  parents  had  been  religions 
people,  and  left  their  son  some  shadowy  ideas  of 
hell,  which  occasionally  came  into  riew  like  things 
traced  in  sympathetic  ink,  which  show  thorn- 
sclres  only  m  certain  temperatarea. 

<*That's  a  really  ftemtifnl  suit,  it  is!"  said 
tbe  soft  diapason  of  Mr.  Clothey,  the  eminent 
undertaker,  as  he  gently  brushed  away  some 
dust  from  the  edge  of  the  coffin  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. "  You  neyer  saw  nothink  of  the  kind 
more  tasteful  nor  luxurious  nowhere.  That 
safn,  sir,  has  stood  us  in  fifteen  four  the  yard, 
and  heider-down  stuffin'  and  pillow.  Tbe  style 
is  the  same  which  the  hobseqneies  of  the  late 
Marquis  of—.  YouVe  'eard  of  that,  no  doubt, 
sir.  We  had  that,  yonVe  'eard — ^yery  beautiful 
thing  it  was.  If  he  was  the  Dook  of  Wellington 
he  couldn't  'are  been  got  up  more  tasteful — ^tho 
whole  world  'eard  of  that,  sir ;  we  were  in  the 
papers,  and  spoke  very  high  of  indeed,  and  there 
wasn't  no  other  'ouse  in  England  could  'aye 
turned  him  out  with  the  same  finish  and  belle- 
fiance.  This  'ere  is  one  of  the  sweetest  bits  of 
cedar  you  hever  seed,  and  this  un's  lead."  He 
scratched  it  a  little  with  the  nail  with  which  he 
indicated  the  successive  rinds,  as  it  were,  in 
which  the  kernel  of  Sir  Boke  was  enclosed. 
'*Then  the  meogny— the  shell  being  hoak — 
we've  turned  out  nothink  prettier,  and  the  fam- 
ily has  reason  to  be  gratified,  which  I  say,  is 
our  principU  ;  we  never  put  in  nothink  but  the 
very  best  of  every  think,  and  spares  nothink  to 
give  satisfaction." 

"It's  'ansome,  sir,  very,'* acquiesced  ClQwson, 
solemnly. 

^^ Ansome!  —  Why,  there's  not  a  dook  but 
might  be  proud  to  lie  in  that,  sir." 

And  so  forth  did  they  converse. 

Two  of  Mr.  Clothey's  gentlemen  remained  at 
the  inn  at  Raby,  awaiting  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Pepys  Adderly  next  morning.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  drank  tea  that  evening  obligingly 
with  the  servants  at  Raby,  the  other  being  enter- 
tertained  by  old  Mrs.  Wyndle  with  the  same  bev- 
erage in  tbe  housekeeper's  room,  and  with  a  great 
collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  late  Sir  Roke 
Wycherly's  boyhood,  and  two  of  the  servants 
came  over  from  the  vicarage,  and  several  neigh- 
bors also,  who  were  brought  up  quietly  by  the 
back-stairs,  and  had  a  peep  at  the  handsome- 
upholstery  provided  by  the  tasteful  house  of 
Clothey  &  Clamp,  and  lilso  at  the  forlorn 
baronet  simpering  fixedly  through  the  thick 
satin  and  eider-down  in  which  he  reposed. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Roke  was  gone.  He 
set  out  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn  for  the  railway 
station,  more  than  ten  miles  away.  He  was  to 
make  the  journey  up  to  London,  attended  by 
Clewson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  luggage,  and 
under  the  special  care  of  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Messrs.  Clothey  &  Clamp,  at  whose  es- 
tablishment he  was  to  pass  the  night  on  trestles, 
and  thence  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  his  des- 
tination in  the  dry  and  qniet  vault  where  his 
grandfather  and  some  contemporary  kinsmen 
have  been  awaiting  him  for  fifty  years. 


Sir  Roke  being  gone,  and  lAJt  Clewson  gone, 
the  obliteration  proceeds.  Beds  and  bedding 
are  removed,  beidsteads  are  taken  down  and 
transported  to  other  places.  The  eoitaiits  on- 
hung,  the  carpets  dragged  off  the  floor.  That 
one  with  the  great  black  stain  upon  it  goes  I 
know  not  where,  but  the  stain  has  gone  throogh, 
and  dyes  the  floor  itself  in  a  wide  black  bkMh 
with  a  map-like  outline,  which  will  not  wadh 
out.  Three  different  days  has  the  (^larwomaB 
been  at  work  upon  it  with  hot  water,  and  nod, 
and  soap ;  but  when  the  floor  dries  the  staia 
comes  forth  to  witness,  and  won't  be  put  away 
or  got  rid  of.  And  now  these  rooms  are  locked 
up.  Mrs.  Wyndle  has  the  keys,  and  I  sappose 
in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  haonted. 

No  news  of  Cannel  l^erlock.  A  rewaxd  for 
his  apprehension  had  been  offered.  Tlie  news- 
papers reprinted  the^  description  of  his  penon ; 
the  police  were  vigilant,  the  telegraph  transmit- 
ted scraps  of  information,  and  sent  pec^e  on 
vain  quests.  Twice  already  had  wrong  peisoos 
been  arrested  on  suspicion,  examined,  remanded, 
and  dischaiged. 

The  winter  was  already  heralding  its  maitk 
with  gusts  and  storms,  that  roared  throogh  the 
tossing  boughs  of  the  forest,  and  began  to  strip 
the  yellow  leaves  from  their  holdings,  and  scatter 
them  over  the  sward.  More  wild  and  sombre 
grew  the  scene.  Sometimes  came  a  still  aad 
sunny  day — a  saddened  rem'embrance  of  summer 
throwing  a  melancholy  lustre  over  the  tl^tiinii^ 
and  discolored  foliage. 

The  chilled  air,  and  red  snnseta,  and  i 
days  betokening  the  decline  of  autumn,  { 
to  deepen  the  gloom  of  Mark  ShadweU.  M«e 
than  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  inqaest, 
and  still  nothing  was  heard  of  Cannel  Sheriock. 

He  had  taken  no  step  to  secure  m  sncoesnr. 
He  was  making  no  exertion  to  supply  by  his  owi 
diligence  the  loss  of  his  strange,  bat,  oo  tbe 
whole,  efficient  steward.  He  was  much  moR 
silent  than  ever,  and  looking  ill. 

When  his  newspapers  came,  he  used  to  take 
them  into  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows^  and 
there  con  them  over — every  column — every  par- 
agraph ;  and  after  he  had  made  his  seaicli,  he 
would  call  to  his  daughter,  if  she  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  and  say — 

"Look  through  it  carefully,  child,  and  try  if 
you  can  find  a  line — anjrwhere — about  Cannel 
Sherlock ;"  and  when  there  was  nothing,  I  think 
he  seemed  better  pleased  and  more  at  his  ease 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  one  of  those  red  sunsets,  wild  and  stormy, 
that  have  a  character  at  once  sad  and  tiireat- 
ening,  ShadweU  stood  at  the  window,  looking 
along  the  undulating  plain  stndded  with  noUe 
timber,  and  shut  in  on  the  left  by  the  wooded 
uplands,  toward  Wynderfel,  hidden  by  an  inter- 
vening undulation,  but  showing  in  the  red  west 
the  tufted  tops  of  the  old  trees  that  stand  among 
its  ruins.  He  had  been  making  his  fmitkss 
search  as  usual,  in  the  newspaper  which  had  jost 
reached  him — among  reports,  and  facetise,  and 
notices,  and  the  other  lumber  that  impeded  him 
— for  the  missing  and  conceded  Cannel  Sier- 
lock,  and  having  failed,  handed  it  to  his  dangb- 
ter  with  the  words — 

'*  Run  yonr  eye  carefully  over  this,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  any  thing  about  Sherlock." 

He  had  almost  forgotten  that  she  was  in  the 
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room,  when  Rachel  said:  ''Oh I  here's  some- 
thing I" 

Shadwell  tnmed  sharply.  **What  i^  it? 
Bmd  it." 

And  she  read : 

•'Pltmoijth  Police.— a  man  answering  the 
description  of -the  yillain  Carmel  Sherlock  was 
arrested  at  Flymonth  yesterday,  on  hoard  the 
William  Ford,  bonnd  for  New  York.  As  the  ves- 
sel was  only  waiting  for  the  tide  to  weigh  anch- 
or, the  arrest  was  made  necessarily  with  great 
promptitude.  On  heing  hronght  before  Mr.  iWe- 
fit,  the  magistrate^  his  worship  asked  him—" 

'^  Look  on,  (2o,  and  find — was  it  Sherlock  ? 
Here — here^  child,  give  me  the  paper." 

He  spoke  so  harshly,  and  looked  so  pale  and 
angry,  that^  the  girl  was  startled,  and,  as  he 
snatched  it  from  her  hand,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

'<  Where  V*  he  said,  with  an  impatient  stamp. 
She  pointed  to  the  place. 

He,  as  we  say,  devoured  the  news,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  more,  with  a  kind  of  sneer,  ex- 
claimed, pitching  the  paper  aside :  **  Such  rot  I" 

"  It  wasn't  Ae/"  she  inquired. 

<'No;  another  blunder.  I  hope  the  fellow 
will  bring  his  action,  if  he  lost  his  passage :  those 
fellows  should  be  taught  their  business.  This  is 
the  third  time,  by  — ^  they  have  pulled  up  a  wrong 
person." 

Though  bespoke  bitterly  and  with  vehemence, 
there  seemed  a  sort  of  satisfaction  too  in  his  air. 
Was  there  a  lingering  regard  for  Carmel  Sher- 
lock, which  excited  a  concealed  sympathy  with 
his  stratagems,  and  exalted  in  his  escape  ? 

Mark  Shadwell  continued  in  silence  to  look 
toward  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  the  red  fan- 
tastic clouds  of  an  autumn  sunset  formed  a  back- 
ground. His  thoughts  were  no  doubt  running 
in  the  same  channel,  for  he  repeated  the  name  of 
Carmel  Sherlock  once  or  twice  to  himself,  and 
then  he  said  in  a  low  tone — 

''Wynderfel— /^<  was  his  favorite  haunt;** 
and  he  looked  vacantly  at  his  daughter. 

'*  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  come 
here, "  said  Rachel.  Perhaps  she  would.not  have 
spoken  had  he  not  looked  at  her  so  steadfastly, 
that  she  grew  nervous,  and  felt  constrained  to  say 
something. 

**  Who  V*  he  asked  suddenly. 

"  I  meant  Carmel  Sherlock,"  she  answered, 
half-frightened  at  her  own  audacity  in  speaking 
on  a  subject  which  seemed  so  to  disturb  her  father, 
of  whom  she  stood  so  much  in  awe. 

"  You  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  he,  and  looked 
again  from  the  window. 

She  was  in  hopes  that  the  dialogue  had  ended 
with  that  sharp  speech,  but  she  was  deceived ; 
suddenly  he  asked  her — 

"  What  makes  you  fancy  that — who  said  it  ?" 
and  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes  angry  and  earnest. 

'*  The  last  time  I  saw  him— the  evening  be- 
fore—" 

**  I  know— before  he  left ;  go  on !" 

*<  He  tooli'  a  kind  of  leave  of  me,  as  I  sat  in 
the  window,  and  he  talked  as  if  he  had  a  won- 
derful love  for  this  place." 

**  Wonderful,  indeed  1"  sneered  Shadwell,  dis- 
mally. 

"  And  he  spoke  of  a  return,  as  if  he  would  re- 
visit it  after  death." 

"  Ho  ?    That  he  may  safely  do." 


I  *'  But  it  left  an  idea  in  my  mind — ^I  have  been 
I  thinking  ever  since— that  he  would  feel  some- 
thing like  that  homesickness  that  the  Swiss  are 
said  to  feel,  and  would  be  sure  to  return." 

**  I  see ;  you  are  a  very  romantic  young  Ihdy. 
Men,  however,  with  constables  and  the  hue-and- 
cry  in  pursuit  of  them,  don't  run  into  the  lion's 
mouth  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Sherlock  is 
mad,  I  dare  say ;  but  he  has  the  shrewdness  of  a 
madman.  Come  back  herty  indeed  1"  he  mutter- 
ed, jtill  with  a  sneer,  and  an  impatient  shrug. 

And  Mark  Shadwell  turned  from  the  window, 
and  walked  moodily  to  the  fire-place,  where  he 
leaned  with  bis  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  in 
deep  and  troubled  thought,  as  it  seemed;  and 
once  or  twice  again  he  looked  at  her  in  dark 
meditation,  and  she  fancied  he  was  about  to 
question  her  farther,  but  he  turned  instead  and 
left  the  room  gloomily. 


CHATPER  L. 

▲  8TRAKOB  MEETHrO. 

That  night,  with  a  message  from  her  mother, 
Rachel  timidlv  entered  the  library,  and  found 
Mark  Shadwell  at  an  open  cabinet.  He  turned 
suddenly  toward  her,  and  she  saw  that  he  had  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  He  looked  angry  and  embar- 
rassed, but  said  oqly,  with  an  odd  smile  on  his 
pale  face — 

"  You  see,  I've  been  thinking  of  what  you  said, 
and  am  looking  up  my  pistols ;  prudent,  eh  ?" 

There  was,  I  suppose,  something  between  fear 
and  perplexity  in  her  countenance,  for  he  add- 
ed— 

"You  need  not  be  afraid ;  they're  not  loaded. 
Don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  %  Suppose  Sher- 
lock should  come  back  here,  as  you  said — quite 
mad,  and  want  to  murder  me  f  I)on't  be  afraid, 
I  tell  you ;  I  don't  believe  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
But  people  are  sometimes  made  nervous  by 
dreams;  and  y<ntr  dream  about  Sherlock — ^for 
such  it  is — ^has  made  me  a  little  bit  fidgety — con- 
trary to  reason,  contrary  to  belief ;  but  this  mis- 
erable month  has  unstrung  me,  and  I'm  growing 
like  an  old  woman  or  a  child." 

And  so  saying,  he  fell  into  a  dreary  little 
laugh,  and  locking  the  pistol  up  again,  resumed 
that  sterner  gravity  that  had  grown  habitual 
with  him,  and  heard  her  message  and  answered 
it. 

Mark  Shadwell,  alone  in  his  library,  was  not 
reading,  nor  writing.  He  was  darkly  dreaming 
away  his  hours  in  vague  schemes  of  change  and 
self-banishment.  A  Canadian  farm — a  flock  in 
Australia — a  clearing  in  the  back  settlements. 
To  sell  Baby  and  the  Wyndcrfel  estates  to  some 
rich  clothier,  and  thus  scuttle  the  vessel  that  had 
been  so  long  laboring  and  foundering  in  hope- 
less stress  of  weather,  and  let  the  rolling  ocean 
of  oblivion  roar  darkly  over  the  old  name  of 
the  Shadwells  of  Wynderfel.  Such  was  the  sta- 
ple of  those  vapue  thoughts  which  were  always 
rising  and  revolving  over  the  cauldron  of  his 
divination.  "^ 

How  was  even  his  present  painful  position  to 
be  maintained  ?  The  huge,  creaking,  decayed 
xxiachine — worked  with  a  perpetual  strain  and 
increasing  difficulty — had  just  sufficed  to  keep 
the  deck  of  the  used-up  vessel  above  water ;  and 
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who  was  to  work  it  now  that  its  engineer,  Car- 
mel  Sherlock,  whose  screws,  and  hammer  and 
oil  were  needed  e^erj  hour  to  prevent  its  cotn- 
log  to  pieces,  was  gone  ? 

Yes,  there  was  one  clerer  person— diligent, 
too,  when  diligence  was  needed — who  might  do 
moch,  bat  of  coarse  not  all,  to  stay  the  threaten- 
ed ruin  :  his  secretary.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Under  sentence ;  with  just  a  re- 
prieve until  more  urgent  distractions  were  allay- 
ed ;  and  then,  she,  like  Carmel  Sherlock,  should 
depart  into  darkness.  Still  he  put  it  off,  and 
off.  And  thoagh  his  wounded  vanity  was  some- 
times stung  Almost  to  the  pitch  of  hatred,  and 
his  arm  lifted  to  strike,  the  blow  was  deferred  and 
the  sacrifice  lived  on. 

This,  night  at  the  comer  of  the  great  gallery, 
unexpectedly,  Mark  Shadwell  met  Miss  Marlyn. 
They  had  each  their  candles  in  their  jiands,  and 
met  face  to  face,  with  only  two  or  three  steps  be- 
tween. 

Their  eyes  encountered  for  less  than  a  mo- 
ment, and  Miss  Mar1yn*s  were  lowered  to  the 
ground.  Mark*s  gaze  was  fixed  uncertainly  upon 
her.  His  thoughts  had  been  elsewhere.  In 
such  surprises  a  quarrel  slips  sometimes  from 
the  mind,  like  a  loose  page  from  a  book ;  and  it 
requires  an  effort  to  recover  the  parenthesis. 
Mark  did,  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  famil- 
iar sentence  that  was  on  his  lips.  He  remem- 
bered all  on  a  sudden  the  awful  distance  that 
was  between  them.  Silently  he  drew  a  little 
aside  to  let  her  pass,  and  as  silently,  with  eyes 
still  lowered,  but  looking  not  abashed,  but  sad 
and  proud— yes,  very  proud— she  glided  by  and 
disappeared.  Mark  Shadwell  felt  oddly— a  lit- 
tie  chill,  a  regret,  a  pang ;  but  with  a  scornful 
smile  and  a  frown  on  his  pale  face,  he  turned 
and  pursued  his  way. 

He  had  not  seen  her ;  no,  not  since  that  dread- 
ful night,  which  made  the  old  house  ghastly. 
No,  not  once.  He  had  lived  so  entirely  to  hhn- 
self,  and  his  walks  had  been  so  remote. 

He  had  forgotten  how  very  beautiful  she  was, 
or  rather  how  that  beauty  always  impressed  him. 
He  shut  his  door  sullenly,  and  as  he  set  his  can- 
dle down  upon  the  table,  he  thought — 

<'  So  much  beauty  is  funeste  and  ominous.  It 
never  was  granted  to  the  heroine  of  a  common 
or  a  happy  story.  To  roe  to  look  at  her  is  pain. 
Ever  again  to  suffer  that  d — d  delusion  to  steal 
into  my  heart  is  impossible.  That  is  the  kind 
of  person  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  love,  or  not 
to  hate.  Indifierence  is  not  imaginable.  Well 
for  me  she  chose  to  make  me  hate  her.  Yes,  I 
shall  settle  that  matter.  She  shall  go.  Let  her 
play  out  the  tragedy  or  burlesque  which  fate  al- 
lots her  in  another  theatre.  Baby  has  seen  the 
first  act.  My  God  I  If  she  had  never  entered 
these  doors  he  would  not  have  come.** 

Mark  Shadwell  left  the  house  next  day  alone 
at  about  noon.  There  are  agitations  of  mind  fqr 
which  instinct  seems  to  prescribe  bodily  labor 
and  extreme  fatigue.  Mark  walked  rapidly. 
He  chose  the  upland  forest  for  his  march.  Its 
brakes,  its  steeps,  and  rocks  enforced  exertion, 
and  its  vast  seclusion  secured  him  against  inter- 
ruption. 

The  sun  was  near  the  horizon  when,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous and  lonely  route,  Mark  found  himself  at 
last  before  the  ruined  walls  and  roofless  gables  of 
WynderfeL 


The  level  light  glittered  on  gran  and  nettles, 
touching  the  ivy  oti  the  walls  wiUi  a  tremolow 
splendor,  and  flooding  the  old  grey  walls  aa4 
nodding  trees,  now  stripped  of  half  dieir  foliage, 
with  a  sad  and  mellow  gloiy  that  deepened  by 
contrast  the  cold  grey  shadows  that  strelcbed 
far  over  the  slopes. 

Not  two  months  had  passed  since  he  had  sal  o& 
the  same  stone  bench,  looking  on  the  same  lonely 
picture  of  by-gone  greatness  and  earthly  Buta- 
bility,  under  the  same  sunset  glow  and  shadow, 
and  he  was  no  longer  the  same  Mark  Shadwell 
He  looked  years  older,  and  turned  toward  these 
ruins  a  thinner,  paler,  sterner  face. 

Rapid  walking  is  not  conducive  to  ihooght 
In  fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  while  walking 
quickly  to  think  in  train  at  all.  One  reason,  no 
aonbt,  why  nature  points  to  that  expedient  for 
relief  in  high  mental  excitement. 

Now  Mark's  walk  was  over  for  awhile ;  he  was 
sitting  on  the  old  stone  bench,  looking  upon  the 
low-arched  door- ways,  the  mulUoned  windows, 
and  those  tall  chimneys  of  Wynderfe!,  up  whicfa 
the  ivy  tendrils  were  creeping. 

Quietude  had  hardly  succeeded  to  his  long  and 
rapid  walk  when  the  image  of  that  strangely 
b^utiful  girl,  as  she  stood  for  a  rooment  bdfon 
him  like  a  lovely  statue  of  shame  and  pride,  sud- 
denly, in  the  lonely  gallerv  of  Baby,  roae  before 
his  memory,  and  furnished  the  theme  of  a  kng, 
passionate  and  bitter  meditation. 

She  haunted  him,  and  yet  he  hated  her—hated 
her  for  having  used  and  deceived  him.  Wasever 
man  so  fooled  and  mortified?  And  yet  then 
was  that  beautiful  image,  the  fascination  of 
which  at  times  overpowered  his  vindictive  nge. 
Wounded  pride  and  passion  mingling  fevsulted 
in  that  malignant  idolatiy  which  we  know  as 
jealousy.  Hardly  conscious  of  the  passions  thst 
entered  into  his  agitation,  he  was,  litenlh-, 
wildlv  jealous.  Jealous  of  whom?  Of  that 
blood-stained,  cold,  smirking  shadow  whom  he 
hated  to  think  of.  Yes^  a  profitable  conspiracy! 
Let  them  keep  their  tiyst.  If  Carmel  ^cvlock 
were  him,  he  vrould  say,  "  Let  her  go  to  him,  or 
let  him  come  for  her.*'  A  sort  of  shudder  stole 
over  him  with  this  mockery,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  like  an  apparition  summoned  by  his 
evil  thoughts,  Carmel  Sherlock  stepped  tfan>ogh 
the  arched  door- way  of  the  ruin,  and  stood  before 
him. 

Travel-soiled,  wild,  famine-stricken  he  look- 
ed, alid  extended  his  emaciated  fingers,  and  di- 
rected his  woe-begone  eyes  toward  Mark  ^ad- 
well. 

As  a  spirit  rises,  Mark  Shadwell  was  stand- 
ing, he  knew  not  how,  and  freezing  with  a  hor- 
ror he  had  never  known  before. 

*'My  good  God  I"  repeated  Mark,  slowly, 
twice  or  thrice,  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  gazing  with  wild  eyes,  and  fixed  as  if  he 
were  cut  out  of  stone. 

Carmel  Sherlock  was  equally  motionless,  and 
stood  still  with  a  countenance  indescribably  wild 
and  piteous;  his  lean  hand  extended  toward 
him  palm  upward,  like  a  mendicant's.  With  a 
sudden  gasp,  Mark  Shadwell  stamped  upon  the 
ground,  and  cried : 

"  M  nrderer  I    Miscreant !" 

And  at  the  same  moment,  with  a  step  back, 
he  lifted  his  hand  from  his  pocket  and  dischaig»*d 
a  pistol  fuU  at  Carmel  Sherlock.    The  expk>- 
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sion  rang  sharply  among  the  echoing  walls,  and 
startled  into  a  general  flatter  the  sparrows  in 
the  ivy. 

Carmel  Sherlock  staggered  a  step  or  two,  and 
his  arm  dragged  by  his  side. 

Before  the  film  of  smoke  projected  from  the 
pistol  had  ceased  rolling  in  the  air,  almost  sim- 
ultaneoasly  with  the  report,  a  cheery  voice  close 
by  shouted,  and  steps  were  heard  i4>proaching 
on  the  narrow  old  road,  which,  jost  when  it 
winds  by  the  angle  of  the  building,  shows  its 
pavement  above  the  grass.  It  was  plain  from 
the  tone  that  whoever  cheerod  had  no  notion  of 
the  deadly  intention  with  which  the  shot  had 
been  discharged. 

Mark's  hand  was  already  in  his  pocket,  on  an- 
other pistol.  But  he  did  not  raise  it.  The 
challenge  that  had  just  reached  his  ear  arrested 
him.  If  he  had  seen  the  spectre  of  his  murder- 
ed gnest,  he  could  not  have  looked  moro  horror- 
stricken  than  he  did  as  he  scowled  on  Car- 
mel. 

Sherlock's  face  winced  with  pain  ;  with  his 
left  hand  he  caught  the  angle  of  the  door-way, 
and  a  cold  moisture  shone  over  his  forehead. 

*'  2)0,  through  the  head— And  let  me  diey"  said 
Carmel  Sherlock,  faintly.  *  *  I  came,  sir,  for  thai, 
to  be  taken,  to  die — any  thing  to  end  it." 

''  Hallo !"  cried  Boger  Temple,  now  within  a 
step  or  two  of  Mark  Shadwell,  and  amazed,  as 
well  he  might,  and  of  course  quite  out  of  breath. 

*'  By  Jove  I"  exclaimed  Charles  Mordant,  his 
companion,  equally  astonished. 

**Glad  you  came  up,*'  said  Shadwell,  with 
white  lips,  and  an  attempt  to  laugh.  "  Bather  & 
surprise,  isn't  it  ?  Here  he  is — Sherlock.  1  don't 
believe  i^word  he  says." 

With  this  false  and  agitated  smile  he  glanced 
from  them  to  Sherlock,  an4  from  Sherlock  to 
them  again,  and  the  smile  quickly  subsided,  and 
darkened  into  a  scowl. 

"What  do  you  wish,  Mr.  Shadwell?  Shall 
we  take  him  ?"  said  Charles  Mordant,  who  had 
advanced  within  a  step  of  Carmel  Sherlock. 

«<The  dr— d  foolt'*  said  Shadwell  between  his 
teeth. 

"Yea,  take  me, shoot  me;  the  grave  is  best. 
I  traveled,  sur,  Mr.  Temple,  seven-and-thirty  miles 
on  foot  since  last  night  for  this,  and  I  came  to 
Wynderfel  to  see  it  once  moro.  I'll  go  with  you, 
Mr.  Mordant,  Mr.  Temple,  wherover  my  master 
says.'* 

*'  You  shall  come  up  to  the  house,  then,  and 
from  thence  to  Towton  Bridge,  and  as  you  seek 
justice,  youll  find  it  thero,"  said  Mark,  savage- 

"  Have  we  a  right  to  take  him  without  a  war- 
rant ?"  whispered  honest  Boger  at  Mark  Shad- 
weirs  ear. 

Shadwell  made  no  answer.  He  merely  said, 
'*In  a  moment,"  looking  still  at  Carmel  Sher- 
lock. 

But  Charles  Mordant,  who  had  not  heard 
Boger^s  question,  seised  the  wounded  man  by 
the  collar. 

Carmel  started. 

'*Take  your  hand  from  my  throat.  Bemove 
your  hand,  sir,"  said  he,  sternly,  but  with  a  trem- 
bling lip. 

'^  Don't  mind,"  said  Shadwell,  addressing 
Mordant. 

**  No,  time  enough  when  I  get  to  the  jail  for 
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that.  I  give  myself  up.  No  one  takes  me.  I've 
come  for  the  purpose ;  but  you  shan't  drag  or 
throttle  me — let  me  die ;  but  no  profanation." 

''Well,  then,  come  to  the  house,  your  hurt 
must  be  attended  to.  Vm  sony,  verif  sorry,  but  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  thought  you  had  something 
in  your  hand  when  yon  raised  it.  I  wish  I  had 
known  your  real  purpose,"  said  Mark  Shadwell, 
anxious^  no  doubt,  that  all  should  understand 
how  he  came  to  wound  Carmel  Sherlock.  **Do 
you  think  yon  can  walk  so  far  ?" 

*<In  the  arm,"  said  Carmel,  ''I  don't  feel  it 
now — it  is  not  much — ^nothing,. in  fact."  He 
looked  pale,  and  spoke  faintly,  howerer. 

"  I'l?fetch  some  water  from  the  brook,  shall  I  ?" 
said  Charles  Mordant,  and  ran  ofi;  returning 
quickly  with  his  flask  filled. 

*'  No,"  said  Carmel  Sherlock,  *'  the  bone  is  not 
broken — nothing.  I  wish  it  were  through  my 
brain,  sir.'* 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  the  party,  consisting 
of  Mark  Shndwell,  Boger  Temple,  Charles  Mor- 
dant and  Carmel  Sherlock,  supporting  his  bleed- 
ing arm,  entered  the  hall  door  of  Baby. 


CHAPTEB  LL 

MABK  SHADWSLL'S  OFFBK. 

Thebb  were  few  words  spoken  till  this  odd 
party  reached  the  house.  Carmel  Sherlock  walk- 
ed among  them  with  the  dejection  of  a  man  go- 
ing to  execution.  When  he  came  to  the  door  he 
looked  up  and  about  him,  and  entered  the  large 
hall  with  a  great  sigh. 

Old  BobMU,  the  butler  and  factotum  of  the 
family, — who  knew  something  about  horses,  a  lit- 
tle of  tailoring,  and  loved  flowers  and  singing- 
birds,  and,  also,  having  seen  service  as  an  oflBcer's 
servant  at  Quatrebras  and  Waterloo,  pretended 
to  surgery,— was,  with  this  accomplishment,  now 
put  in  requisition.  He  happened  to  be  in  the 
hall  as  they  entered.  His  short  white  hair 
seemed  to  bristle  up  over  his  purple  face,  and  his 
little  eyes  almost  to  start  from  their  sockets,  as 
he  stared  on  Carmel  Sherlock. 

"Hey?— Z)car  me  I"  he  ejaculated.  "Mr. 
Sherlock?'* 

"  Ay,  Mr  Bobson,  the  moth  returns  to  the  can* 
die.  ion  did  not  think  to  see  me,  sir?"  said  he, 
very  pale  and  excited.  "  Shake  hands  I  That 
was  blood  well  spilt,  sir — ^a  devil  cast  out— Sir 
Boke  Wycherly,  bodv  and  soul!" 

Bobson,  the  fat  old  butler,  with  a  shrewd, 
frightened  face  drew  back  without  touching  the 
head  he  tendered,  and  Boger  Temple  answered, 
emphatically,  with  mild  reproof— 

"  TTiere,  Mr.  Sherlock,  pra^,  don't  You 
mustn't  talk  that  way,  and  you  may  tn^  your- 
self besides." 

"  He  has  been  wounded,"  said  Mark,  sharply. 
"Don't  mind  his  talking,  but  look  to  his  arm; 
do  you  hear,  Bobson  ?  and  dress  it  if  you  think 
you  can.  You're  faint,  Sherlock  —you  must  take 
something.  Give  him  a  glass  of  wine  first,  and 
then  see  about  his  arm,"  said  Mark.  He  touch- 
ed Temple  on  the  arm,  and  said  in  his  ear : 
**  You'll  kindly  stay  with  him,  won't  you,  for  a 
few  minutes  ?  I  must  make  out  his  committal, 
— ^but  I  shan't  detain  you  long." 

And  with  these  words  he  entered  the  library, 
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leaving  Carmel  Sherlock  seated  in  the  hall  with 
three  people  aboat  him,  and  quick] j  in  the  snr- 
gical  hands  of  old  Robson. 

When  Mark  Shadwell  got  into  his  libraTj  and 
shnt  the  door,  he  felt  suddenly  faint  and  orer- 
come.  He  bolted  it  and  opened  a  window,  stand- 
ing before  it  for  a  time.  He  took  from  a  drawer 
a  printed  form  of  committal  to  the  jailer  of  Ap- 
plebury  jail.  Bat  his  hand  was  tremnloos.  He 
did  not  want  criticism,  and  this  odd  scrawl  did 
not  look  like  his  signatare.  He  tore  it  np,  and 
threw  it  into  the  grate,  and  looked  sadly  on  the 
extended  hand  in  which  was  this  treacherous  tre- 
mor.   He  mast  wait  a  little,  and  let  it  subside. 

Shadwell  went  out  again  to  the  hall.  It  was 
empty ;  but  he  heard  voices  from  the  room  at  the 
other  side.  There  he  fonnd  Carmel  Sherlock, 
with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  off.  He  was  leaning 
with  his  shoulder  to  the  wall,  and  looking  down 
with  a  dark  apathy  upon  the  iSoor  at  his  feet — 
the  only  man  present,  you  would  have  said,  quite 
unconcerned  in  the  discussion  of  his  wound. 
That  wound,  as  it  turned  out,  was  trifling.  The 
ball  had  passed  between  his  left  arm  and  his 
breast,  leaving  an  abrasion,  but  no  more.  Two 
inches  to  the  right  would liave  directed  it  through 
his  heart,  and  ended  some  of  his  speculations  in 
certainty. 

**  I'm  very  glad  —  I'm  very  maoh  relieved. 
I*m  certain,  now,  ho  cuald  not  have  meant  me 
any  harm.  If  I  had  only  had  time,  Sherlock,  to 
think,  I  should  have  known  it.  Had  yon  not  bet- 
ter sit  down?" 

Carmel  Sherlock  looked  np  at  Shadwell,  and 
his  large  eyes  rested  on  his  face  with  a  melan- 
choly stare.  At  this  look  of  reproach,  Mark 
Shadwell's  eyes  contracted  and  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

**  Ah,  sir,  even  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
thought  should  have  crossed  my  benefactor's 
mind,  diskonors  me,"  said  Carmel  Sherlock. 

*'It  was  not  a  drought,  Sherlock,  it  was  a 
erase." 

*  *  A  craze  T  echoed  Sherlock.  •*  It  is  hard  to 
pick  your  steps  among  unrealities  and  substances 
— umbrd  pro  corport.  This  bouse  of  Raby,  sir, 
is  full  of  false  lights  and  false  shadows ;  there  is 
no  true  life  possible  in  it." 

''It  was  an  impulse — not  even  a  craze,**  said 
Mark  Shadwell,  with  a  strange  eagerness.  <*  If 
I  had  hurt  yon  seriously,  I  should  never  have  for- 
given myself.'* 

Sherlock  sighed  deeply. 

'*  It  is  nothing,  sir — I  said  so." 

«No,  thank  God  I"  said  Mark. 

**  I  should  have  liked,  sir,  to  fall  by  a  friendly 
hand— by  an  accident  Where  are  my  things  ?" 
he  added,  turning  hastily,  and  getting  on  Ms 
coat  and  waistcoat.  **rm  ready  to  go  —  I'm 
ready  to  go,  sir.  It  is  not  the  place,  but  the  irajf, 
I  hate.    Those  who  like  death  don't  like  dying.  ** 

"  Poor  fellow  1"  whispered  Koger  Temple, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  significant  glance  at 
Mark  Shadwell. 

''  Yes,"  said  Mark,  with  a  nod,  and  beckon- 
ed Roger  Temple  into  the  hall.  "  You  heard 
him  talk — ^isn't  it  strange?'*  said  Mark,  looking 
darkly  into  Roger's  honest  eyes. 

Roger  lifted  his  bands,  and  shrugged  his  fat 
shoulders,  saying: 

**Poor  fellow  1  isn't  it  horrid?  It  accounts 
for  every  thing,  I  think,  almost— doesn't  it  ?" 


Mark  nodded,  find  said : 
''  I've  known  that  a  long  time.     He  has  no 
idea  of  deceiving ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  yea 
'  can*t  believe  a  single  word  he  says — ^half  tlie 
'  things  he  relates  are  the  merest  faaciea;  and, 
I  no  doubt,  one  of  these  delusions  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  crime — apparently  ao   modveksi^ 
'  and  certainly  so  unlike  Aun." 
**jy  he's  mad?"  began  Roger. 
<*  Can  we  doubt  it?"  snooted  Mark. 
"And  I  do  trust,  in  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
that  he  is  quite  mad.     They  can't   think  of 
hanging  him,"  said  Roger. 
I      "We   English   like  hanging  people— sane 
men,  if  we  can  get  them — madmen,  if  we  can't. 
It's  clear,  however,  they  ouphln't  to  hang  that 
'  wretched  maniac.** 

,      "It  was   a  horrible  freak.     What  do  yoo 
suppose  was  in  his  mind  ?*' 
I      "Some  lunacy — an  idea  of  a  ^du^,  or  a  mia- 
'  sion — heaven  knows  what." 
I      "  Poor,  wretched  fellow !     Certainly  lie  does 
look  miserable,"  said  Roger,  pathetically  •  ''and 
by  the  bye,  how  are  we  to  get  him  to  Apple- 
bury  ?" 

I      "  Well,  I've  been  thinking,  and  I  fancy  tbe 
I  best  plan  is  to  swear  in  some  of  my  mea  as 
I  special   constables,   and  let  them  go  there  m 
Wason's  'bus  from  the  town  here." 

"  You  know  you  must  not  hesitate  if  yon  have 

'  not  got  messengers  enough.     I   can  go  at  a 

'  devil  of  a  paCe  when  I  like  it,"  said  my  fat  friend 

I  Roger;  "and  I'll  run  down,  if  you  wish  ii,  to 

I  Raby  about  the  'bus,  and  —  and  I  hope  this  oc> 

,  currence  to-day  has  not  alarmed  yoor  yom^ 

;  ladies,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  tenderir. 

I      "I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  Mark,  diyly: 

I  "but  Tm  very  much  obliged  for  your  olier.    1 

,  don't  know  how  I  should  have  managed  if  yoa 

[  had  not  turned  up.    I  think  111  talk  a  bit  to 

that  strange  fellow— quietly  by  oorselres — be 

and  I,  and  try  and  make  out  what  fancy  was  ia 

his  brain  when  he  did  it." 

"But  you  can't  mean  to  be  alone  widi  faini 
— he's  not  handcufied  or  secured  in  any  way ; 
and,  upon  my  honor,  I  think  he  loola  quite 
madr 

"I'm  not  afraid.    I  can  take  caie  oi  mysdf. 
He'll  talk  to  me  by  ourselves ;  with  others' by  I 
;  could  get  nothing  from  him." 

Thus  talking,  they  returned  to  the  room  where 
Sherlock  and  his  two  custodians  were. 

Mark  dispatched  the  servant  for  three  men 
who  were  within  call;  and  signing  to  Roger 
Temple  and  young  Mordaunt,  they,  with  some 
misgivings,  left  the  room  together,  keeping 
however,  within  easy  hearing  of  any  alarm. 

"  Carmel,"  said  he,  so  soon  as  he  had  shnt  the 
door  of  xhis  rather  dark  wainscoted  room,  "-a 
pretty  mess  you  have  made  of  it !  What  de^il 
possessed  you  to  run  yourself  into  this  frightfnl 
fix?" 

"  I'm  guilty,"  said  Sherlock,  with  his  hands 
dasped  together,  looking  down  with  a  scowl  of 
agony. 
"Of  course  you  are  guilty,"  said  Mark. 
"That  IS,"  continued  Sherlock,  "if  guilt 
there  be  in  seeking  the  life  of  a  monster  predes- 
tinated by  infallible  powers  to  a  bloody  death." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  debate  the  question,  call  is 
how  we  may ;  that  has  passed  which  exposes  yon 
to  death.     It  is  all  very  fine  speculating   on 
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death — ^like  Pythagoras  or  Plato;  but  Pd  like 
to  know  what  we  can  make  of  it,  but  jast  the 
meet  dreadful  thing  we  can  imagine.  If  there 
is  a  fnturity,  it  means  judgment ;  and  if  there 
is  not,  it  means  irrevocable  annihilation.  Now, 
^wliy  should  you  Toluntarily  run  yourself  into 
lliat  iron  trap?"  said  Shadwell,  yery  pale. 

^*  I  think,  sir,  differently  of  death.  Life  is 
l^faastlier.  Nature  points  to  a  less  dreadful  life 
in  death." 

"Nature  tells  you  plainly  enough  the  value 
^  of  life,  by  giving  us  the  instinct  to  cling  to  and 
defend  it,  even  in  privation  and  torture.  Every 
man  has,  of  course,  some  theory  about  that 
event.  I  have  mine — ^you  have  yours ;  but  we 
need  not  test  it  by  martyrdom.  If  we  could 
op»en  the  door,  and  see,  and  draw  back,  of 
course  it  would  be  ^11  very  simple.  But  that's 
an  iron  door,  Carmel,  with  a  spring  lock,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  key.  Once  in  we  are 
trapped  forever.  We  have  only  a  few  minutes 
now  to  talk ;  as  I  said,  I  won't  discuss  it.  Now 
J  meant  you  to  understand  me.'* 

"I  do,  sir — I  do — aU  goodness,'*  broke  out 
Sherlock. 

'' Well— tr«/i;  but  that's  not  what  I  mean.  I 
don't  seek  your  life.  What  occurred  to-day — if 
there's  any  good  in  swearing — I  swear  it  was 
accident.  /  was  more  shocked  than  you  when 
it  happened.  I  don.'t  know  even  how  it  hap- 
])ened ;  but  so  far  from  wishing  you  any  ill,  I'll 
prove  to  you  that  my  first  wish  is  to  serve 
you." 

"Oh,  mri  did  I  ever  question  it?"  pleaded 
Sherlock. 

"  I  don't  know — I  hope  not — only  listen,  I 
wish  to  save  you.  The  door  here  is  bolted ; 
raise  that  window,  and  a  dozen  steps  will  bring 
you  to  the  edge  of  the  oak-wood  you  know  so 
well.  Hide  yourself  there  in  that  impenetrable 
thicket  till  twelve  o'clock  to-night  I  shall  di- 
rect pursuit  upon  a  false  scent,  and  visit  you  at 
that  hour  at  the  tarn  with  provisions,  and  money 
enough  to  carry  you  to  America,  or  where  you 
please.  You  (nnst  waU  there  for  a  little  time, 
nnd  I  will  bring  you  supplies  every  night  until 
pursuit  begins  to  slacken;  then  you  cross  to 
France.  PU  give  you  the  means  of  disguising 
yourself;  and  you  are  not  the  shrewd  fellow  you 
nave  proved  yourself  up  to  to-day,  if  you  don't 
make  your  way  to  a  place  of  security.  There, 
raise  the  window,  ana  go." 

Carmel  looked  on  Mark  Shadwell  earnestly, 
and  raised  his  finger,  and,  said  he : 

"  Eight  days  after  I  left  this  I  was  alone  on  the 
side  of  Penmon  Maur,  and  a  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
shaped  like  a  hand,  followed  me.  I  saw  it  on 
the  low  ground  first,  and  my  heart  died,  for  it 
was  shaped  like  the  great  hand  I  dreamed  of 
the  night  before.  It  was  coming  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  spread  out,  and  I  knew  if  the 
shadow  seized  me  it  w;is  a  sign.  All  that  man 
could  do,  to  escape,  I  did;  but  it  caught  me 
near  a  wall  of  rock  facing  southward,  and  a 
darkness  tike  night  overcast  me,  and  a  thunder- 
storm. It  was  then  the  hand  of  fate  overtook 
me." 

"For  God's  sake  I"  whispered  Mark,  "talk 

for  once  like  a  man  of  sense ;  tell  your  dreams 

to-morrow.    Go  now,  and  do  as  I've  said,  and 

leave  me  to  tell  my  own  story." 

Mark  Shadwell,  whose  face  was  darkened  by 


agitation,  pushed  him  by  the  shoulder,  as  he 
spoke,  toward  the  window. 

"  7%6n,  sir,"  Msontinued  Sherlock,  **I  would 
have  died  of  cold,  or  famine,  or  fatigue,  rather 
than  forfeit  my  liberty.  After  that  happened,  I 
sickened  of  life,  and  began  to  long  to  give  my- 
self up — and  so  the  longing  grew  and  grew — 
until  I  could  bear  it  no  longer — and  I  came — 
and  here  I  am,  a  willing  prisoner — and  resolved 
to  be  either  on  or  off  with  death." 

**  I  say,  Carmel  Sherlock,  you  had  better  do 
as  I  have  told  you,"  said  Mark  Shadwell,  stern- 
ly. "  I  run  a  risk  for  your  sake;  you'll  have  no 
second  chance." 

"  I  have  things  to  tell  you  about  the  death  of 
Sir  Roke  Wycherly  that  will  amaze  you — but 
not  now.  If  you  come  to  me  after  I  go  to  pris- 
on, I  will  tell  you  all." 

"Don't  be  a  d— d  fool,"  said  Shadwell,  in  a 
fierce  under-tone ;  "  try  the  chance  I  give  you." 

"Forgive  me,  sir — I  can't — I  should  come 
back  to-morrow — I  should  go  to  the  prison  and 
give  myself  up — I  can  bear  it  no  longer." 

"  Then  you  are  a  worse  fool  than  I  took  you 
for,"  said  Mark,  with  a  ghastly  laogh  ;  and  he 
looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
him,  but  he  controlled  himself;  and  he  walked 
to  the  window  which  offered  the  means  of  es- 
cape, in  vain — and  he  looked  out  for  a  time — 
and  then  turned  and  said — 

"You  won't  let  me  be  of  use  to  you.  I'm 
sorry,  but  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose." 

He  paused,  as  if  to  allow  Sherlock  to  recon- 
sider his  resolve,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  change 
or  hesitation  ;  so  he  proceeded — 

"  Tou  spoke  of  circumstances  connected  with* 
Sir  Boke's  death  that  would  surprise  me.  Well, 
you  choose  to  go  to  prison,  and  to  prison  you 
must  go.  But  I'll  go  there  and  see  yon ;  but 
whatever  these  are,  I  ask  but  this — keep  them 
for  my  ears." 

"I  shall  seem  to  you  in  one  sense  a  victim. 
I've  had  a  partner,  sir.  I  love  this  house,  but 
I  ought  to  hate  it ;  sleep  is  haunted  in  it,  and 
there  are  whispers  round  the  comers — ha  I  I 
know  it." 

*'  Well,  if  there  is  any  thing  worth  telling,  tell 
me." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"3f<,  mind." 

"  I  know,  sir." 

There  was  in  Mark's  mind  considerable  curi- 
osity respecting  this,  but  also  a  stronger  loath- 
ing ;  and  so,  whatever  the  revelation  might  be, 
he  was  glad  to  put  it  ofi^  to  a  more  convenient 
season. 

Mark  went  to  the  door  as  if  to  unbolt  it,  and 
with  his  hand  to  the  brass,  he  paused.  He 
looked  at  Carmel  Sherlock  for  a  moment,  and 
returned  a  few  steps  quickly. 

"  Sherlock,"  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  arm,  "You  see  how  I  have 
trusted  you  ;  how,  in  my  leal  to  save  you,  I 
have  placed  myself  in  your  hands." 

"Trusty  hands  —  loving  hands,"  murmured 
Carmel. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  that,  of  our  conversation  in 
this  room,  you  must  promise  that  not  one  sylla- 
ble is  repeated?*' 

"  No,  sir,  I'm  deep  and  dark." 

"And  don't  mistake  me,  Sherlock.  In  the 
presence  of  others  I  may  seem  harsh  and  unfeel- 
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ing,  but  remember,  nnder  all  disgaises,  Fm 
your  friend,  l^o,  not  a  word ;  I  know  your 
feelings — only  don't  mistake  m$J* 

And  with  these  words  Mark  Shadwell  hnrried- 
Ij  returned  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

Bobson  had  already  got  three  of  the  workmen 
into  the  hall  to  be  sworn  as  special  constables. 
The  preparations  were  soon  completed,  and 
in  their  cnstodj  Sherlock  departed  for  the 
prison. 

<<  Yain  trying  to  get  him  to  talk  coherently/ 
said  Mark,  as  he  stood  upon  the  steps,  and  the 
distant  gate  closed  upon  Sherlock  and  the  three 
men  in  whose  safe  keeping  he  was.  ^'It  is 
impossible  now  to  separate  his  dreams  from  his 
facts.  Hanging  snch  a  creatare  would  be  a 
mere  marder,  and  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon 
any  statement  he  makes— no  matter  in  what 
good  laith.*' 


CHAPTER  LIL 

JS8T  AND  BARNB8T. 

Ab  they  stood  npon  the  steps,  abont  to  depart, 
Roger,  who  in  the  excitement  of  their  strange 
Tisit  had  forgotten  to  inqaire  for  Mrs.  Shadwell 
and  Rachel,  repaired  the  omission.  And  yonng 
Mordaont  mischieronsly  snpplementpd  his  po- 
liteness by  inquiring  for  Miss  Marlyn,  whioh 
threw  honest  Roger  into  a  cruel  confusion. 

<<  Oh !  Miss  Marlyn  ?"  answered  Mark,  quick- 
ly, with  a  glance  in  the  young  man's  eyes.  *'  I 
haren't  seen  her  for  some  days.  I've  had  too 
much  to  think  of.  It's  very  unfeeling,  I  sup- 
ipose,  but  I'm  afraid  I  half  forgot  her  existence ; 
why  do  yon  ask  ?"  he  inquired,  rather  oddly. 

*'  Miss  Temple's  sure  to  ask  us.  She  admires 
Miss  Marlyn  immensely,  doesn't  she,  Roger? — 
and  I  assure  you  Temple  would  get  into  such  a 
scrape  if  he  could  not  give  an  account  of  her. 
Ton  have  no  idea,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
Roger  is  generally  sure  to  inquire." 

**What  a  goose  yon  are  I"  retorted  Roger, 
with  a  bashful  little  laugh  and  a  shake  of  his 
head,  and  a  jocular  menace  with  his  walking- 
stick. 

"  Well,"  said  ^hadwell,  dryly,  "  you  may  tell 
Miss  Temple  that  whenever  any  thing  goes 
wrong,  my  people  are  sure  to  tell  me;  and  I 
fancy  if  they  had  anything  unpleasant  to  report 
— a  cold  or  a  headache — I'd  have  been  sure  to 
hear  it ;  and—-"  he  continued,  rather  more  sharp- 
ly, *'  I  don't  know  that  she's  going  to  stay  with 
us  very  long.  I  suspect  she's  rather  too  young  to 
know  much  about  her  business." 

Roger  tried  to  smile  still,  but  the  smile  was  by 
no  means  xcheerful,  and  he  was  looking  down 
on  the  steps,  and  running  the  point  of  his  cane 
carefully  along  the  joining  on  the  stones.  Mark 
looked  at  him  with  an  eye  of  scarcely  concealed 
contempt 

'*  And  I  believe  there's  nothing  more  to  tell 
about  Miss  Marlyn.  And  the  fact  is,  I'm  think- 
ing more  about  that  wretched  man  who's  gone 
to  prison ;  a  useful  fellow  he  was,  and  so  gentle, 
and  I  can't  conceive  how  he  possibly  could — 
though  it  may  be  intelligible  enougli,"  he  cor- 
rected himself.  And  he  walked  a  little  with 
them  on  their  way  back,  and  took  his  ]e«ve,  and 
smoked  at  his  leisure  returning.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  hall  door  his  cigar  was  out,  and  he 


'  cast  the  stump  away  with  somewhat  more  yio- 
'  lence  than  was  strictly  necessaiy. 

"What  a  disgusting  old  fool  that  fellow  is; 
past  fifty,  and  Agnes  Marlyn  I     Upon  mj  soul  I" 

I  don't  believe  he  was  thinking  of  himaelf. 
I'm  afraid  he  was  kicking  and  tumbtiog  in  the 
gutter  poor  Roger  Temple's  little  romance. 

"  Clever  yonng  lady  1  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
she  had  been  making  a  fool — bnt  that's  tinting  a 
rainbow,  and  throwing  perfume  on  a  Tiolet— 
making  a  fool  of  Roger  Temple.  What  a  Ibol 
that  fellow  w/" 

The  effect  of  this  little  meditation  was  to  send 
Mark  Shadwell  directly  to  his  wife's  aitting-roon 
up  stairs,  where  he  found  her. 

« IVe  come  to  say  a  word  abont  Miss  Mariya. 
It's  absurd  our  continuing  to  keep  her  here. 
She's  dQing  no  good.  There's  nothing  to  stve 
at.  I  don't  mean  mUckief.  I  simply  mean,  at 
a  time  when  I  can't  afford  a  guinea,  it  won't  do 
to  go  on  adding  all  that  yonng  lady  costs  m  to 
onr  expenses.  If  she  were  worth  the  mooer,  I 
might  try  to  get  on  a  little,  bnt  she's  aoC,  and 
you  know  she's  not.  It's  simply,  she's  kept  here 
to  talk,  and  laugh,  and  amuse.  There,  nov 
yon're  preparing  to  cry,  but  there*8  oothing  to  ay 
about»  If  it  does  amuse  yon,  hani?  it,  do  yon 
think  it  can  be  any  pleasure  to  me  to  Uofp  it  ? 
It's  only  one  more  vexation.  But  I  have  not 
money  to  spend  on  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  told 
yon  so  before,  and  I  tell  yon  so  now ;  and  yoa 
must  see  her,  Amy^  i^nd  tell  her  so  at  once." 

There  was  a  pause  here,  and  nothing  was 
heard  bnt  the  little  tattoo  that  Mark  was  dram- 
ming with  his  finger-tips  on  the  table. 

**  If  you  want  her  irf  the  neighborhood,  wbr 
don't  you  place  her  somewhere— I  mean,  find  her 
a  husband,"  he  said.  <<  There's  that  clever  fel- 
low, Roger  Temple.  It's  a  pity  he  has  no  ideas, 
and  no  teeth,  and  no  hair ;  bat  I  ventare  to^say 
that  won't  prevent  any  girl's  manying  him,  if 
she  thinks  he  has  a  little  money,  and  she  can't 
find  any  one  with  more,  to  oblige  her.  I  think 
some  one  said — didn't  there? — she  and  old 
Roger  liked  one  another." 

He  said  this  with  a  sour  cardesBneBB.  He 
hated  Agnes,  he  was  snre^  and  yet  ha  was 
curious. 

But  Amy  could  only  tell  him  that  Roger  was 
enamored,  without  having  excited  any  corre- 
sponding romance. 

*  *  Well, "  said  he,  returning  to  his  point,  *'  that's 
not  my  business.  If  she  thinks  she  ean  do  bet- 
ter, of  cour§e  she  won't  have  kim.  Only  she 
roust  understand  that,  go  where  she  may,  Ae 
can't  stay  here.  It  ain't  caprice.  Amy — ^I  may 
as  well  tell  you— I  must  get  some  one  in  Car- 
mel  Sherlodi's  place.  It's  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  get  through  more  work  than  I  do ;  and  I 
must  have  one,  at  least,  where  there's  ample 
work  for  eixy  to  look  after  the  never-ending  bosi- 
ness  of  this  miserable  property ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  prepared  to  see  the  whole  thing  go  to 
pieces  before  a  year. 

What  could  Amy  do  bnt  acquiesce  f 

"  Of  conne,  yon'll  do  it  your  own  way.  1 
don't  mean  a  scene,  or  a  rudeness ;  I  only  want 
her  to  understand  that  she  must  leavtf  Raby.  I 
believe  they  get  a  month's  notice,  or  something; 
but  do  it  to-day.  I  shall  ask  yon  this  evening 
what  is  settled." 

So  saying  he  turned  to  leave  the  rooiBt  nd 
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reeolleeted,  jnst  at  the  door,  to  ask  her  how  she 
was,  and  awaited  her  little  story,  without,  I  am 
afraid,  hearing  mach  of  it ;  and  then,  with  a 
rather  absent — "I  hope  I  shall  find  you  better, 
Amjt  by  and  by,'*  he  went  on  his  way  alone. 

He  heard,  as  he  crossed  the  hall,  faintly  through 
t  he  doors,  the  chords  of  the  piano,  and  the  notes 
of  a  sweet,  well-known  voice .  He  stopped  and 
listened  with  feelings  bewildered,  for  a  minute, 
and  then,  with  a  sigh  and  a  sneer,  passed  on. 
Within  were  Rachel  and  Miss  Marlyn,  who  had 
just  stood  up  from  the  piano. 

'^Thanks,  darling,'*  said  Rachel ;  <'that  is  the 
saddest  and  prettiest  song  in  the  world  I" 

**  And  the  most  appropriate,"  said  Agnes,  plac- 
ing her  hands  on  her  companion*s  shoulders,  and 
gtizing  with  her  large  melancholy  eyes  into  Ra- 
chers  face — "  for  it  is  a  farewell." 

**  You  are  not  to  say  that,  Pucelle ;  think  of 
me.  What  should  I  do;  quite  alone,  in  this 
great  house  and  place — ^you  can  not  be  so  cm- 
el." 

'*  I  am  not  cruel ;  and  yet  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  your  mamma  about  it  to-day.    I  can*t  help 
it,  RacheL    There  are  many  reasons,  and  one  is 
enough.    I  feel  that  I  am  de  trop  here." 
"What?" 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  say  in  ^ow  way ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  papa  has  judged  me  unfavorably. 
He  thinks  that  yon  and  dear  Mrs.  Shad  well  are 
too  good  to  me ;  and  he  is  jealous.  He  thinks 
me  overrated ;  and  so,  I*m  sure,  I  am.  No ;  you 
need  not  protest.  How  can  you  or  I  know 
whether  I  am  capable  of  teaching  any  thing? 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  conceived  a  prej- 
udice, not  to  be  got  over,  against  me,  and  so  I 
am  condemned  in  secreL  I  ask  but  for  light. 
Who  is  my  accuser ;  what  the  charge  ?  I  will 
not  stay  even  to  fancy  that  I  am  suspected.  This 
reason  is  enough  to  determine  me ;  but  there  are 
others,  also.     Heaven  will  not  desert  me  1" 

Her  eyes  were  raised  as  she  spoke.  There 
were  anguish  and  indignation  in  her  appealing 
gaze  to  Rachel ;  she  looked  the  embodiment  of 
defenseless  innocence;  a  more  practiced  eye 
might  have  fancied  something  of  the  cold  art  of 
the  melodramatic  actress  in  the  beautiful  young 
lady. 

•  ^^That,  however,  is  one  reason ;  as  I  have  said, 
there  are  many.  I  am  sorry  I  sung  that  song. 
It  has  put  me  out  of  spirits.  The  soldiers  march 
away  to  the  wars  to  gay  tunes.  I  am  away  to 
the  great  war,  and  1*11  go  with  pleasant  music  in 
my  ears." 

Down  she  sat  laughing,  and  played  and  sung 
an  odd  defiant  little  German  song,  with  a  wild, 
merry  refrain,  which  Rachel  did  not  understand  ; 
but  the  careless  gayety  of  which  sounded  heart- 
less. The  light  of  the  old,  cruel  smile  which  she 
remembered,  once  or  twice,  when  Agnes  drifted 
away  from  her  reckoning  and  knowledge  into 
moods  and  associations  which  pained  and  half- 
frightened  her,  was  there. 

With  a  ringing  chord  or  two,  a  wild  roulade, 
and  a  silvery  laugh,  the  music  ended,  and  she 
stood  up,  still  laughing. 

The  laugh  passed  into  a  weary  "  heigho !"  and 
a  rather  dismal,  restless  gaze  from  the  window. 
*'It  was  very  unfeeling,  that  little  song,  wasn't 
it  ?"  said  Agnes,  looking  at  her  with  a  sidelong 
glance,  as  she  leaned  with  her  slender  fingers  to 
her  cheek. 


This  commonplace  little  speech  puzzled  Ra- 
chel rather.  The  smile  had  vanished,  like  win- 
try sunshine  chased  away ;  but  the  sadness  that 
had  preceded  it  had  not  returned.  There  was 
no  softness  there.  The  eyes  that  were  turned 
upon  her  were  dark  and  cold,  and  just  a  suspi- 
cion of  scorn  in  the  features. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  as  if  you  did  not 
like  me?"  said  Rachel.  **I  told  you  once  or 
twice,  when  you  did  it  before.  If  yon  don't  like 
me,  I'd  rather  yon  told  me  so.*' 

Miss  Marlyn's  eyes  neither  lightened  nor  soft- 
ened at  this  appeal,  neither  did  her  dark,  cold 
eyes  swerve. 

<*  I  was  thinking,"  said  she,  *'  of  our  expedi- 
tion on  which  old  La  Ckouettey  I  mean,  Madame 
de  la  Ferriere,  dispatched  me — ^not  for  love,  you 
may  be  sure — with  poor  little  dried-up  Mad- 
emoiselle Descatel,  in  charge  of  four  of  the  girls 
who  were  coughing  and  wheezing  in  consumption 
— such  a  noise  as  they  made  all  night  I  The 
doctor  said  they  must  change  the  air;  and  La 
Chonette  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit.  So 
she  packed  us  off  to  a  place  called  Dromonville, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  oddest  climate  in  the  world. 
It  was  always  either  dense  fog  or  brilliant  sun- 
shine ;  the  sun  was  very  little,  the  fog  was  a  great 
deal.  We  were  only  there  six  weeks,  and  two  of 
them  died  there ;  it  was  ridiculous — poor  things ! 
We  were  very  sorry,  of  course ;  but  one  could  not 
help  laughing — and  that  climate  of  Dromonville, 
with  its  dense  fog,  and  glare  of  sun,  now  and  then 
resembles  me.  Tm  in  a  frank  mood,  now — ^too 
frank,  whenever  my  glare  of  sunshine  comes. 
One  great,  fine  gleam  in  fifty  days,  and  then  all 
again  in  a  thick  white  mist.  No  eye  in  nature 
could  pierce  it  My  natural  reserve,  forty-nine 
days  of  fog— ha,  ha,  ha  I*'  she  laughed  suddenly. 
"Isn't  it  funny?" 

<*  I  don't  think  it  was  a  bit  funny.  I  think  it 
was  very  sad  about  those  poor  girls,*'  said  Ra- 
chel. 

"Very  sad,  to  be  sure!  oiui  very  funny,  if  you 
had  seen  old  La  Chouette's  face,  and  seen  what 
a  fright  she  was  in  when  she  found  out  that  she 
had  killed  the  two  girls." 

"  I  think  it*s  shocking,",  said  Rachel. 

"  So  you  should — ^I  knew  you  would.  It  was 
shocking.  And  now  with  me,  for  the  hour,  the 
fog  is  rent  a  little,  and  that  white,  fierce  sun  of 
Dromonville  shines  through  and  hurts  the  eyes  ; 
you  see,  it  is  my  candid  mood." 

"  I  don't  think  so,*'  said  Rachel.  "  I  should 
call  it  your  mood  of— shall  I  say,  affectation. 
I'm  sure  yon  are  not  like  yourself  when  it  is  upon 
you.    I  like  your  real  self;  I  don't  like  this." 

Agnes  was  still  looking  on  her  with  the  same 
dark  and  not  loving  eyes;  half,  as  it  seemed,  in 
abstraction,  and  drumming  with  her  finger-tips 
on  the  window-frame. 

*' There r*  she  said,  with  a  sudden  smile  ;  "  I 
find  myself  still  playing  that  heartless  little  air; 
pretty,  I  think  it ;  but,  as  I  said,  very  unfeeling 
of  me." 

**  If  you  think  so,"  said  Rachel,  who  was  grow- 
ing a  little  cross,  <*had  you  not  better  stop  it? 
I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  so  I  can't 
say.** 

"  Ho  I  the  words  ?  They  are  merely  a  com- 
ical, little  vulgar  lamentation  over  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  lover,  and  bringing  him  to  speak  his 
mind ;  and  now  that  I  think,  it  toas  very  unf^el- 
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ing,  considering  that  joa  bare  lost  two  yery  in- 
teresting loTera  so  latcljr— Sir  Roke  Wjcberljr, 
who  has  been  killed,  and  Cannel  Sheriock,  who 
has  JQSt  gone  to  prison.** 

Tbis  bratal  jest  did  not  seem  qaite  meant  as 
a  jest  bjr  Miss  Marljn.  She  did  not  laugh  ;  she 
seemed,  and  looked,  both  pale  and  angry. 

Rachel  retorted  tbis  sneer  with  a  surprised  and 
indignant  stare.  Miss  Marlyn  laughed;  and 
Rachel,  with  heightened  color  and  haughty  air, 
was  walking  out  of  the  room  when  Agnes  in- 
tercepted ber,  and  stood  facing  her,  with  her  pret- 
ty shoulders  to  the  door.  But,  decided  as  was 
this  procedure,  her  look  and  mien  were  quite 
changed. 

''Ton  won't  go,  withoot  forgiring  me.  It  is 
just  one  of  my  odious  tempers ;  the  result  simply 
of  misery.  I  bare  offended  yon,  Rachel,  by  my 
odious  folly ;  I  am  going  from  Rabr,  and  I  can 
not  bear  the  idea  of  having  wounded  you.  Oh  ! 
Rachel,  may  you  nerer  know  half  my  sorrows!'* 

Thus  began  a  little  dialogue  quite  in  a  differ- 
ent tone,  which  ended  in  a  reconciliation,  and  a 
little  feminine  effusion,  in  which  these  young  la- 
dies embraced  ;  and  then,  after  a  very  affection- 
ate talk  together.  Miss  Agnes  remembered  that 
they  must  run  up  stairs  to  see  "  dear  Mrs.  Shad- 
well.** 

They  found  that  lady  in  trouble  :  she  had  this 
disclosure  to  make,  which  would  quite  satisfy 
Miss  Mariyn,  and  Mve  ber  the  pain  of  announc- 
ing her  own  intention  of  leaving ;  provided  that, 
young  4ady  knew  her  own  mind.  I  don't  think 
she  did.  However,  if  she  fancied  her  mind  was 
to  go  away,  she  changed  color  a  little,  when  she 
heard  it ;  and  she  smiled,  forgetting  that  a  smile 
was  hardly  in  keeping  with  her  melancholy  tone 
when  treating  the  same  subject  down  stairs. 

'*  Do  not,  pray,  dear  Mrs.  Shad  well ;  do  not 
on  my  account  suffer  the  slightest  embarrassment 
or  regret  I  had  told  my  dear  Rachel  that  it 
must  be,  tbat.I  had  quite  resolved,  and  was  about 
to  leave  Raby  and  my  dear  friends,  because  my 
going  would  be  the  best  thing  for  all — ^was,  in 
foct,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  duty.*' 

<*  How  a  dtUf,  I  don't  see  ?**  said  Mrs.  Shad- 
well,  looking  direct  at  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  talking  of  going,  but  I 
hoped  she  would  change  her  mind ;  and  to-day 
she  told  me  again  she  would  go,**  said  Rachel. 

**Ye8,**  said  Agnes,  gently,  and  still  looking 
down,  she  laid  her  band  fondly  on  RachePs  arm  ; 
**  and  that  nothing  could  alter  me." 

**  But  how  a  duty  ?"  persisted  Mrs.  Shadwell. 

Agnes  raised  her  large,  dark  eyes  sadly,  and 
said:  '*Does  not  this  command  come  direct 
from  Mr.  Shadwell?" 

"  Yes-— certainly  ;  but  new  expenses  compel 
us  to  deny  ourselves,  for  a  time,  every  pleasure 
we  can  possibly  dispense  with,"  said  she. 

"  Do  not  fancy,  dear  Mrs.  Shadwell,  that  I  am 
pleading  against  a  resolution  which  I  do  entire- 
ly approve.  I  merely  begged  to  know  whether  it 
had  first  moved  from'  Mr.  Shadwell." 

At  the  same  time  she  lowered  her'  eyes  again, 
and  glanced  along  the  floor,  as  if  to  hide  a  smile. 

'*  Still  yon  don*t  say  how  your  going  should 
ever  have  appeared  to  you  in  the  light  of  a  duty," 
said  Mrs.  Shadwell. 

Agnes  Marlyn  continued  to  look  down,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Shadwell  fancied,  to  smile  as  before.  The 
lady  looked  at  Rachel  a  pale  hurried  glance. 


charged  with  a  fear  which  she  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  which  was  as  quickly  averted. 

'*I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  raising  ber 
eyes,  *'  Mr.  Shadwell  would  prefer  seeming  to 
send  me  away,  lou,  madam,  are  ali  goodness 
and  Rachel  I  love ;  vet  I  had  resolved,  as  I  said, 
to  ffo.    He  is  offended  with  me,  madam.'* 

** Offended,  child!  no,"  said  Mn.  Shadwell 
"Why  Is  he  angry?" 

**  Perhaps,  madam,  I  am  too  good.  I  mean, 
if  I  were  more  artful  and  less  frank,  I  should 
please  better.  Mr.  Temple,  the  vicar,  said  in  his 
sermon  last  Sunday,  that  the  world  belongs  fa 
the  present  to  the  devil,  and  his  children  prosper 
best  in  it.  May  I  now  go  to  my  room,  madam  ? 
I  shall  have  just  one  letter  to  write." 

I*  Certainly,  Miss  Marlyn ;  but  I  hope  'joa 
quite  understand  there  is  do  idea  of  bariTXBg 
you?" 

It  was  odd,  but  true,  that  in  so  short  a  time 
there  had  grown  between  Miss  Marlyn  and  Mrs: 
Shadwell  a  distance  and  a  formality. 

**  You  have  been  always  too  good  to  me,  mad- 
am," she  said,  pausing  at  the  door  for  a  momeat, 
before  she  withdrew. 

Mrs.  Shadwell  remained  silent,  nothing  wm 
heard  but  the  little  motion  she  made  on  the  ta- 
ble with  the  tip  of  her  crochet-needle,  on  whkh 
she  was  looking  sadly,  as  if  she  were  tracing  with 
it  the  epitaph  of  her  lost  child.  Rachel  wit 
looking  at  her  and  thinking,  with  an  instinctiTe 
feeling  of  alarm  and  uncertainty,  of  the  ambigu- 
ous looks  and  language  of  her  beautiful  fri^ 
Agnes ;  and  she  was  thinking,  too,  whether  sU 
any  longer  wished  her  to  remain  at  Raby.  As 
children  see  in  dreams  faces  that  impress  them, 
thev  can't  explain  bow,  with  a  sense  of  moiiee 
and  deceit,  that  startle  them  from  a  happy  sleep 
in  horror,  so  she  saw  stealing  over  that 'lovely 
face  an  unearthly  light  that  chilled  her. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

MI8S  MASLTN's  ROMIHATIONB. 

Miss  Aonbs  was  not  more  consistent  than,  I 
suppose,  other  young  ladies  arc.  I  think  she 
smiled  expressly  for  Mrs.  Sbadwell's  behoof, 
and  she  soon  began  to  fancy  that  she  might  ss 
well  have  spared  her  the  pain  of  that  enigmatic 
gleam  of  satire. 

Was  it  pride,  or  irritation,  or  malice?  for, 
notwithstanding  previous  appearances^  I  don'i 
think  she  liked  Mrs.  Shadwell  a  bit.  At  all 
events,  she  thought  its  effect  had  been  a  liula 
more  than  was  quite  desirable.  It  was  of  coarse 
pleasant  to  sting  that  heart  with  the  slender  ar- 
row of  a  new  sudden  pain.  The  woman  was  ia 
ber  way — she  owed  her  a  debt  of  malevolence 
for  the  hypocrisies  and  flatteries  to  which  she 
had  humbled  herself.  She  amused  her  satire 
in  her  scanty  correspondence  with  her  one  con- 
fidential friend  and  school-fellow,  clever  Mad- 
emoiselle Du  Chatelet,  a  wonderfully  pretty 
brunette,  with  such  exquisitely  even  little  rows 
of  teeth,  and  such  a  charming  animation,  at 
present  established  in  London,  not  as  yet  in  so 
solid  or  splendid  a  position  as  her  many  perfec- 
tions would  fairly  claim.  She  presides,  in  fact, 
at  the  counter  of  Dignum's  cigar  saloons,  and 
presents  each  gentleman  who  enters  that  resort 
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of  betting  men,  billiard-plajeTs,  chess -play- 
ers, etc.,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  with  a  cigar 
and  an  ivory  counter  in  exchange  for  his  shil- 
ling. 

I  wish  you  could  hare  seen  those  wicked 
sketches  of  Baby  people  and  pursuits  which 
amused  the  young  lady  who  fills  that  dignified 
position  at  the  cigar  saloons. 

These  descriptions,  were  even  they  quite  sin- 
cere ?  Did  brilliant  Miss  Agnes  go  herself  all 
leng;ths  with  her  own  satire?  Were  all  her 
caricatures  sure  of  her  own  comic  sympathy? 
and  did  her  *'  dearest  Aurelie"  know  any  thing 
whatever  of  her  real  plans  and  feelings  ? 

I  rather  think  nothing.  She  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  those  people  among  whom  her  lot 
was  cast.  Fools  they  were  in  her  eyes,  each  ac- 
cording to  their  folly,  and  some  of  them  she  dis- 
liked, not  because  they  were  odious,  but  because 
they  were  inconvenient. 

idiss  Marlyn,  as  she  left  Mrs.  ShadwelPs  room 
and  ascended  the  stairs,  wore  that  serene  Madon- 
na-like air  and  expression  which  were  so  touch- 
ing. But  so  soon  as  she  got  into  the  security 
of  her  own  room  it  was  plain  enough  that  this 
young  lady  was  very  angry. 

She  had  not  an  idea  that  her  departure  could 
be  accepted  as  a  settled  thing,  with  so  much 
coolness.  It  needed,  she  fancied,  but  a  hint  of 
such  a  step  to  plunge  this  family  into  consterna- 
tion, and  Mark  Shadwell,  with  all  his  airs  of 
formality  and  neglect,  into  secret  dismay.  Was 
vanity  ever  more  mortified  ? 

Miss  Marlyn  bolted  her  door,  and  sat  down 
to  commune  for  a  little  with  her  own  heart, 
calling  her  head  also  into  counsel.  It  was 
against  Mrs.  Shadwell  and  Rachel  that  her  an- 
ger was  chiefiy  kindled.  In  Mark's  hostility 
there  was  something  to  flatter  her.  Did  it  not 
spring  from  passion — passion  not  dead,  only  dis- 
guised and  perverted  ?  For  had  he  not,  with  the 
inconsistency  of  an  undecided  character,  in  the 
midst  of  vehement  protest  and  ostensible  change, 
in  Bunyan's  phrase,  ''lingered  after"  his  evil 
yearnings  and  the  ways  of  death,  and  kept  her 
secret  well? 

She  could  contemplate  Mark's  condition  with 
complacency.  Bot  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case  ' 
of  the  women.  Of  her  own  sex  she  was  pro-  | 
foundly  suspicious.  Cowardice  is  our  weakness,  | 
thought  she,  and  our  strength  is  treachery,  these 
Shadweirs  are  two  fools ;  but  with  the  usual  du- 
plicity, with  all  her  caresses,  that  woman  has 
been  jealous  for  nearly  two  months,  and  the 
sneak  dared  not  betray  it  to  her  husband  or  move 
me  from  Raby;  and  now  he  has  talked,  of 
course,  of  sending  mo  away,  and  she  submits — 
angelic  submission  I — and  without  consulting 
him  tells  me  I'm  to  go,  and  so,  she  fancies,  pins 
him  to  that  resolve,  ''and  Miss  Bachel,  of 
course,  she  knew  perfectly  what  her  mamma 
was  thinking  of.  I*m  not  angry,  dear,  only 
amused,"  murmured  Miss  Marlyn,  with  a  pale 
smile,  in  which  was  something  both  of  malice 
and  victory,  as  she  gently  rose  and  got  her  pa- 
per and  envelopes. 

But  when  she  sat  down,  with  her  pen  in  her 
fingers,  she  found  that  she  was  not  in  the  vein 
of  letter-writing,  and  she  drew  a  crowd  of  pro- 
files instead  all  over  the  sheet  of  paper,  all  the 
time  in  a  deep  reverie,  finishing  the  noses  and 
other  features  with  a  touch  so  careful  and  del- 


icate that  one  might  have  fancied  she  was  etch- 
ing for  her  bread  and  fame. 

Looking  carefully  at  one  of  these,  which  she 
held  up  before  her  eyes,  she  murmured,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  not  seeing  it,  I  think : 

'^  Bauldie !  what  an  idea  I  Boger  Temple,  I 
may  come  back  to  you,  Bauldie,  if  every  thing 
goes  wrong,  in  ten  years'  time.  You'll  be  noth- 
ing the  worse  of  the  wait.  You'll  not  have  a 
tooth  or  a  hair  less,  but  you  would  not  do  to  be- 
gin with ;  no,  Bauldie,  I  must  try  my  fortune 
before  I  spoil  it.  One  brilliant  chance  already 
spoiled  by  a  aniq>  of  ill  fortune !  Lady  Wycherly, 
I  should  have  been."  She  set  her  teeth  resolute- 
ly, and  tapped  her  little  knuckles  fiercely  on  the 
dressing-table.  "  He  could  not  have  helped  it 
— ^nothing  could  have  prevented.  Well,  we 
must  only  try  again.  He's  quite  gone — quite, 
quite,  quite.  I  hate  thinking  of  him.  I'm  al- 
ways fancying  that  old  face," — she  peeped  over 
her  shoulder, — "I  have  many  years,  and  the 
game  has  many  turns."  Here  she  hummed  a 
little  air,  and  a  moment  after  she  laughed. 
Poor  little  Monsieur  La  Roque  I  with  your  nez 
retroussi  and  dolorous  old  face,  what  a  lover  you 
were,  with  your  chetsaie  and  your  pcis  de  sylplade^ 
and  your  little  fiddle^  my  first  lover,  at  fifty-nine 
years  old  !  You  had  your  brilliant  hopes  all  dash- 
ed in  a  moment  by  an  impertinence  of  fortune.  To 
be  in  the  very  act  of  winning  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs — the  ball  stopped — the  croupier, 
with  rouge  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  La 
Roqoe  a  made  man,  when  down  falls  the  house  I 
and  La  Roque,  croupier,  roulette-table,  company, 
candles,  all,  all  —  buried  under  fourteen  feet 
of  bricks,  boards,  plaster,  tiles,  and  rubbish ! 
Poor  little  La  Roque !  How  you  used  to  relate 
the  tragedy  and  your  own  extrication,  after 
eight-and-twenty  hours  passed  between  a  hearth- 
stone and  a  dead  Jew,  and  yours  and  his  discov- 
ery, reposing  together  like  the  'Babes  in  the 
Wood,'  only  strewn  over  with  three  packs  of 
cards,  instead  of  the  leaves !  Well,  down  fell 
my  house  also,  at  the  moment  of  fortune,  and 
killed  it,  buried  that  stake,  but  I  shall  play  again. 
I  don't  give  it  up,  like  you  I  What  a  wicked, 
insane,  ridiculous  creature  I  am  1  Is  there  an- 
other such  on  earth  ?" 

And  the  young  lady,  who  thus  described  her- 
self, made  a  courtesy  before  the  glass,  and  laugh- 
ed gayly  on  her  own  beautiful  face. 

This  young  lady  came  down  in  a  little  while, 
saint-like  and  sad.  But  Mrs.  Shadwell  was 
changed,  cold,  formal,  quite  a  different  Mrs. 
Shadwell,  on  whose  pained  and  averted  face 
the  sad,  appealing  glances  of  Agnes  Marlyn  were 
wasted. 

I  think  the  young  lady  had  misgivings  as  to 
the  good  sense  of  her  little  experiment  of  that 
day. 

"  Your  mamma  is  angry  ?"  said  Miss  Agnes 
to  Rachel. 

**  I  never  saw  her  angry ;  I  have  seen  her  of- 
fended, though,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Well,  of^nded ;  I  did  not  mean  that  she  is 
in  a  passion." 

Rachel  made  no  reply.  They  were  now  in 
the  hall,  going  out  for  their  walk. 

"Rachel !"  said  Miss  Agnes,  in  the  tone  of  a 
person  good-hnmoredly  calling  up  a  child  from 
a  nap. 

"Well?" 
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*'  Come ;  whjr  need  we  qaarrel  at  present  V 

"I  don*t  understand  yoa,  Agnes;  I  don*t 
want  to  qaarrel;  and  I  don*t  ckn  to  talk." 
And  Rachel  was  silent  again. 

'*  Unsociable  little  woman  !  Because  I  have 
shown  a  momentary  wickedness,  for  which  I  am 
Borrj,  yoo  would  pot  me  in  CoTentry — ^yoar  mam* 
ma  would  forgive  me,  but  yon  can't,*'  said 
Agnes. 

**  I  don't  think  yon  had  any  business  talking 
to  mamma  as  yon  did,  and  looking  at  her,  and 
smiling  at  her;  I  never  felt  so  angry  in  my 
life,'*  said  Rachel  with  spirit 

* '  Tou  are  not  so  angi7  with  me  as  I  am  with 
myself;  but  I  am  unhappy,  and  misery  is  one 
of  the  many  roads  to  wickedness,  and  so  I  have 
been  odious ;  and  then  comes  remorie — I  am  mot^ 
ry.  When  yon  said  I  looked,  and  smiled,  and 
talked,  as  I  ought  not,  I  night  have  said,  as 
other  girb  would,  'what  eon  yon  mean?*  and 
looked  innocently  surprised,  and  all  that ;  but 
I  disdain  that,  and  instead,  I  say,  I  am  aany  /" 

Rachel  looked  at  her,  but  there  was  inquiry 
and  distrust  in  her  eyes.  Confidence  is  some- 
times as  hard  to  give  back  as  love. 

'*  I  see  you  don't  like  me ;  yon  will  never 
like  me  again." 

Rachel  was  silent. 

*' No— never— but  yon  may/or^M,  and  bear 
with  me  while  I  stay ;  and  when  you  have  ex> 
perienced  half  the  sorrow  I  have,  yon  may  un- 
derstand how  grief  makes  us  bitter,  and  bitter- 
ness makes  us  impatient  of  all  good  restraints. 
Tou  can  not  like  me,  I  see  you  can  not  even 
forgive  me,  perhaps ;  but  at  least  you  may  pity 
and  indulge  me  for  the  few  days  that  I  shall  still 
remain  at  Raby,  and  when  I  am  gone,  and  your 
task  ended,  perhaps  you  will  remember  me  less 
unkindly." 

"Which  way  shall  we  walk,  Agnes?"  said 
Rachel,  on  whom  this  appeal  of  Agnes  Marlyn's 
did  not  act  quite  as  usual. 

*'  You  shall  choose,  Rachel ;  and  you  shall 
forgive  me,  by  and  by,  said  Agnes.  *^Do 
choose  I" 

"I  don't  care,  really;"  and  Rachel  looked 
half  disposed  to  turn  back,  and  put  off  her  walk 
to  to-morrow. 

"  Well,  suppose  we  go  toward  Wynderfel  ?" 
said  Agnes. 

'*  I  shan't  go  to  Wynderfel  again  for  a  long 
time ;  I  have  a  horror  of  that  place.  Wretehed 
Carmel  Sheilockwas  taken  there,  and  wounded, 
and  we  met  Sir  Roke  Wycherly  there  also.'  1 
hate  it;  I  think  it  a  ghastly  place,"  said  Rachel. 

"  And  it  is  too  far  away,"  said  Agnes,  looking 
toward  the  summits  of  the  distant  trees  that  sur- 
round those  old  walls.  **The  sun  would  have 
set  by  the  time  we  had  reached  it;  but  suppose 
we  just  ramble  a  little  among  those  trees  close 
by ;  they  are  so  noble,  and  the  sun  shines  up 
among  the  grass  between  them  so  softly." 

Rachel  and  Agnes  walked  on  together. 

**  What  a  pity  it  is  you  don't  know  something 
of  the  world,  my  poor  little  Rachel,"  said  Miss 
Agnes,  looking  toward  the  setting  sun.  '*I 
don't  mean  the  great  world,  or  the  bad  world, 
bat  simply  men  and  women  —  what  our  vicar 
calls  human  nature,  and  preaches  about,  al- 
though he  doesn't  know  any  thing  about  it  ei- 
ther ;  it  is  bad  living  in  a  solitude  like  this— living 
among  affectations — ^it  is  not  simplicity,  it  is  not 


even  ignorance,  for  every  leeluae  knows  all  the 
time  what  she  is." 

*'  I  am  not  conscious  of  being  any  thing  I  don't 
seem,"  said  RacheL 

< '  No,  perhaps  not ;  I  dare  say  yon  kDOw  jonr- 
self  very  moderately ;  but  yon  can  take  short, 
bard  views  of  the  few  persons  yon  meet ;  you 
can  thank  them  as  little  as  vou  please  for  what 
they  do;  the  flatteries  of  a  raw  doxen  old  serr- 
ants  who  know  they  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
other  houses ;  and  the  idolatry  of  your  mam^n* 
— don't  be  vexed — make  yon  fiuicy  jonrself  a 
paragon.  Living  in  a  desert,  in  the  midst  of 
prejudiced  admiration,  abct^g  has  that  efifect, 
It  would  upon  me,  it  has  upon  jour— and  you 
think  it  is  only  natural  and  right  that  all  'the 
worid  should  admire,  and  love,  and  pet  yon  ;  but, 
my  dear,  the  meaning  of  the  world  u  simply 
equality — the  human  republic;  don't  yoo.  se^ 
effaim  Uberti,  frcOernitA  !  and  with  what  nteas- 
nre  you  mete,  it  will  be  measured  to  you  again." 
"  I  think  I  saw  papa  this  moment,"  said  Ra- 
chel, diyly. 

'*  Oh  !'^  murmured  Miss  Agnes. 
"  Yes,  walking  down  there,  among  the  chert- 
nut  trees,  where  we  are  going ;  hadn't  we  belter 
turn?  he  might  not  like  to  be  disturbed." 

'*  Oh,  yes— turn — to  be  snre !"  said  Miss  Mar- 
lyn,  a  little  peevishly.  '*  Are  we  not  curious  peo- 
ple here^  with  all  our  simplicity,  afraid  of  meet- 
ing one  another ;  so  many  little  rules  and  crotdi- 
ets,  formalities  and  distances,  unoonscioas  eoa- 
tempts,  and  absurd  egotisms.  Pray  cry,  k  ka» 
the  whole  thing !  and  vivs  the  other  tme  fonns 
of  common  sense  which  I  have  named !" 

She  turned,  and  they  walked  in  another  di- 
rection. 

**  Yes,  of  ooarse,  if  Mr.  Shad  well  was  there." 
Was  Miss  Marlyn  beginning  to  sneer  again? 
Rachel  glanced  at  her  quickly. 

'*  Well !  I  look  at  you  again ;  do  I  look  reiy 
wicked,  or  very  mad?  I  don't  feel  it.  Here  si 
the  translation  of  my  little  speech,"  said  Miss 
Marlyn.  **  Your  papa  is  my  sneaiy,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  and  being  so,  I  should  rather  never  see 
him  more,  that  is  all.     Is  it  unnatural  ?** 

*'  It  is  possible  not  to  like  another,  and  yet 
not  be  their  enemv,"  said  Rachel,  gravely. 

Miss  Agnes  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  on  a  sudden,  her  sense  of  the  ridioiloBS 
seemed  irresistibly  moved,  for  she  laughed,  long 
and  merrily,  not  a  sarcastic  laugh,  quite  the  con- 
trary, a  perfectly  good-humored,  and  even  good> 
natured  one,  and  the  more  grave  Miss  Rachd 
locked,  the  more  hearUly  she  laughed. 

Rachel  struggled  to  maintain  her  gravi^  for 
a  time,  but  the  contagion  eventually  overpower- 
ed her,  and  she  was  constrained  to  join  in  her 
companion's  laughter;  and  they  laughed  in  ri- 
valry till  they  almost  cried. 

"At  last,"  said  Agnes,  recovering,  but  still 
breathless,  laying  her  hand  lightly  upon  Rachel's 
arm  :  'Tve  been  lecturing  yon,  and  jfon  have 
been  freezing  me — so  much  satire,  and  so  much 
dignity — and  all  thrown  away,  for  we  cos't  quar- 
rel ;  no,  Rachel,  we  can't,  it  is  not  in  us.  When 
we  try  it,  laughter  comes  in,  and  the  whole  thing 
breaks  down,  and  leaves  ns  just  as  we  were  be- 
fore, and — here  we  are." 

And  with  these  words  her  arms  were  about  Ra- 
chel's neck,  and  she  kissed  her ;  and  Rachel  re- 
turned the  caress,  saying: 
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'<  I  do  believe,  Pacelle,  you  are  right,  and  it  is 
BO  ase  trying  to  quarrel — bnt  you  have  been  very 
disagreeable." 

"And  odious;  and  you  have  been  just  as 
bad.  And  now,  see,  the  sun  is  within  half  an 
inch  of  Feltram  hill,  and  you  know,  as  the  yiear 
sajs,  we  must  not  let  him  go  down  on  our 
wrath." 

So  she  kissed  her  and  was  kissed  again,  and 
very  amicably  the  two  girls  returned  firom  their 
walk. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

SUSPENDED    OHANQB. 

Aftbb  this  little  escapade  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn 
seemed  very  penitent.  Loving  and  pleasant 
with  Bache),  and  very  contrite  in  presence  of 
Mrs.  Shadwell,  she  was  not  content  with  this 
distant  and  imperfect  expression  of  her  regrets 
in  presence  of  her  offended  **  benefactress,"  atf 
she  used  to  call  her,  but  made  long  lamentations 
in  her  widks  with  Bachel,  reproached  herself, 
and  was  so  disoUy  and  so  engaged  her  compan- 
ion to  undertake  her  cause  that  Mrs.  Shadwell 
forgaye,  and  tried  to  forget  the  little  scene  which 
bad  seemed  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  that  kind 
of  impertinence  which  no  woman  can  tolerate. 

She  had  indeed  lost  the  place  she  once  had 
in  Mrs.  Shadwell's  affection.  Bnt  she  seemed 
content  with  the  portion  of  regard  that  remain- 
ed to  her,  and  grateful  for  it. 

"Fm  going  away  so  soon,  going  so  very 
soon,  we  must  not  have  a  clouded  hour  till  that 
which  is  clouded  by  parting." 

There  seemed  to  have  grown  upon  her,  with  her 
penitential  and  loying  mood,  an  increased  dis- 
like of  Mr.  Shadwell,  a  systematic  avoidance  of 
him,  which  might  result  chiefly  from  wounded 
pride,  but  which  might  also  haye  a  more  malig- 
nant antipathy  for  its  basis.  The  distant  ap- 
parition of  this  gloomy  man,  the  wide-awake  hat, 
the  short  weather-beaten  velveteen  coat  and  the 
gnu,  approaching  among  the  trees  startled  her, 
as  the  sight  of  the  distant  ranger  might  the  wary 
deer,  or  turn  her  course  as  it  might  the  flight 
of  a  bird.  Often,  as  she  or  Bachel  walked  to- 
gether, Agnes  would,  on  a  sudden,  change  the 
direction  of  their  route,  and,  perhaps,  a  minute 
later,  Rachel  would  see  the  cause  of  this  deyia- 
tion  in  the  distant  figure  of  her  father.  In  the 
house,  too,  the  sound  of  his  step  would  suffice 
to  bush  her  music  or  her  yoice,  and  to  arrest 
her  step  or  withdraw  it  from  the  threshold  of 
her  door. 

This  avoidance,  too,  was  not  unobserved  by 
the^objoct  of  it,  and,  I  think,  it  made  him  secret- 
ly angry.  He  was  suffering  now,  and  things 
that  would  once  have  amused,  or  at  most  piqued 
him,  now  filled  him  with  fury. 

A  day  or  two  had  restored  Agnes  Marlyn  very 
nearly  to  her  former  footing  with  Rachel.  After 
all,  there  was  nothing  tangible  to  lay  to  her 
charge,  and  how  could  she  keep  up  a  quarrel 
upon  a  mere  caprice  of  temper?  In  fact  they 
were  as  good  friends  as  ever ;  Agnes,  when  she 
pleased,  could  make  herself  very  amusing  and 
winning  to  her  young  companion,  and  now  she 
did  choose.  So  Rachel  often  insinuated  a  good 
word  for  Agnes  in  her  occasional  oonyersations 
with  her  mother.     But  Mrs.  Shadwell  made  no 


answer  on  these  occasions.  She  neither  seemed 
pleased,  nor  the  least  disposed  to  discuss  Miss 
Marlyn  with  her  daughter,  who  wondered  that 
her  mamma,  usually  the  most  placable  of  mortals, 
could  so  resent  a  mere  impertinence,  already  re- 
pented of  with  so  much  contrition. 

By  one  of  those  instinctive  processes,  which 
are  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  time,  Miss 
Marlyn  had  undergone  a  transformation  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Shadwell.  Not  all  the  logic  of  the 
subtlest  sophist,  not  all  the  oratory  of  angels, 
could  restore  her  to  her  former  shape. 

Agnes  talked  plaintively  to  Rachel  of  her  ap- 
proaching departure. 

**I  have  written  this  morning,"  she  used  to 
say,  *'to  my  only  friend  in  London,  Madem- 
oiselle Du  Chatelet,  whom  I  knew  two  years  ago 
at  Madame  de  la  Perriere's  school — ^too  good, 
much  too  good,  for  that  place.  She  gave  up 
her  situation  there,  being  shy  and  graye,  and  is 
now  housekeeper  in  an  institution  in  London." 
The  reader  will  remember  that  the  '*  Institation" 
was  the  famous  *'  Dlgnum's  Cigar  Saloons,"  and 
that  her  *^  housekeeping"  consisted  in  presenting 
cigars  and  counters,  with  the  prettiest  taper  fin- 
gers and  dimpling  smiles,  with  the  prettiest  little 
lace  coiffure^  and  a  perfectly  Parisian  get-up, 
across  a  table  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  there, 
to  the  gentlemen  who,  from  ten  o'clock  p.m., 
began  to  pass  up  that  splendidly-illuminated  as- 
cent. *'  I  haye  entreated  her  to  look  out  for  me 
some  little  conyenient  nook,  where  I  may  yery 
quietly  hide  my  foolish  head,  until  ^some  situa- 
tion, quiet,  and  perhaps  more  humble  than  my 
present  one,  turns  up." 

I  don't  believe,  however,  that  her  friend.  Mad- 
emoiselle Du  Chatelet,  was  conscious  of  any  snch 
intimation  or  request  contained  in  any  one  of 
the  letters  with  which  her  old  friend,  from  time 
to  time,  enlightened  and  amused  her. 

Agnes  Marlyn  had  herself,  in  a  low  musical 
minor,  alluded  hastily  once  or  twice,  in  Mrs. 
Shadwell's  presence,  to  her  approaching  depart- 
ure. But  Mrs.  Shadwell  evinced  no  intention 
whateyer  of  interrupting  her  preparations,  or  of 
discussing  the  subject  with  her. 

Miss  Marlyn's  heart  swelled,  but  not  with  any 
tender  regrets,  under  this  insensibility. 

As  in  the  solitade  of  her  room  she  undressed 
that  night,  she  smiled : 

'*The  stupid  little  woman!  with  her  airs  and 
hautettrs.  How  I  laugh  at  her !  Is  there,  mad- 
ame,  never  more  than  one  way  of  reaching  a 
point?  It  may  not  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  put 
me  out  of  Raby.  There  are  none  of  you  here  so 
holy  that  you  frighten  me.  This  kind  goeth  not 
forth  so  easily." 

*'  Why  does  not  that  woman  go  about  her  bus- 
iness?" demanded  Mark  of  his  wife,  rather  sav- 
agely, next  day. 

"  She  says  she's  going  immediately,"  answer- 
ed she.  **1  have  said  nothing  to  delay  her  de- 
parture— I  can't  hasten  it,  you  know,  Mark,  for 
eyen  if  I  were  to  try  to  do  so,  I  could  not  She 
has  a  right  to  remain  here  nearly  a  fortnight 
longer. " 

<«  The  devil  she  has  r 

*<  I  wrote  down  the  date  on  which  I  gaye  her 
notice,  as  you  wished." 

"  I  hate  that  charming  young  woman,"  said 
Mark. 

"Hatcher?"  / 
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**WeU,  that's  too  ftrong— but  I  don't  like 
her." 

**  I  did  not  know  that,  Mark ;  yon  only  said 
jou  thought  her  useless." 

**  I  dare  say  I  did  not.  If  she  were  asefal,  of 
course — bat  then  she  is  not,  so,  without  fear  of 
removing  a  yalaable  person,  I  may  say  that  I 
dislike  her." 

<*  But  why  dislike  her,  Mark  ?"  asked  his  wife, 
who  had  grown  curious  in  some  things,  of  late. 

** Because  I  think  she  laughs  at  us;  I  don't 
care  a  farthing,  of  course.    Do  you  like  her  ?" 

"I  think  she  is  a  little  odd-<^but  I  think  Ra- 
chel likes  her  very  much." 

"You  don't,"  said  he. 

"Why  should  I  not?" 

*'  Oh !  come,  you  know  you  don't ;  and  why 
do  you  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  two  heads,  when  I 
say  I  feel  as  you  do  ?" 

"I— I  really  did  not  intend,  Mark—" 

"  Ho  t  bat  you  did  it,"  said  Mark,  with  a  short 
laugh  of  scorn,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  looked 
at  either  in  that  way  or  in  curiosity.  "Ypu 
looked  as  if  you  intended  to  see  through  me, 
and  read  my  soul." 

Amy's  usually  pale  face  actually  flushed  a  lit- 
tle. 

"I  had  no  such  idea,  I  as  sureyou,  Mark." 

"  Yes,  you  had,  I  don't  know  what  for  though, 
and  I  can't  say  I  much  care." 

He  walked  over  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
for  awhile  looking  out,  and  suddenly  turned 
about,  saying — 

"I  think  you  have  all  got  a  way  of  peering  at 
me — I  don't  know  what  you  want,  it  is  the  most 
ofiensiTe  thing  on  earth.  If  there's  any  thing 
yon  want  to  know,  you've  got  the  nso  of  your 
tongues,  I  suppose.  Why  the  devil  can't  you  put 
your  (questions?  I  wish  I  could  assure  you, 
Amy,"  he  added,  with  a  change  of  tone,  perceiv- 
ing how  frightened  his  poor  little  wife  was  by  his 
violence,  "  that  there  is  nothing — neither  ill  luck 
nor  good— concealed  from  you.  I  hide  not|iing, 
absolutely,  and  you  can't  imagine,  when  ode  is 
harassed  by  never-ending  real  vexations,  as  I  am, 
about  which,  heaven  knows  I  I  have  never  made 
a  secret ;  how  it  pesters  one  to  be  watched  and 
wondered  at  as  if  I  were  a  witch,  or  the  man  in 
the  *Iron  Mask!'  I  hate  Agnes  Marlyn,  if  you 
want  to  know,  simply  because  I  think  she  laughs 
at  us." 

**  Laughs  at  us,  Mark  ?** 

"  Yes,  at  our  poverty  and  shabbiness,  and  all 
our  miserable  ways ;  this  great  gaunt  wilderness 
of  a  house,  with  a  handful  of  poor  people  living 
in  a  corner  of  it;  and  this  desolate  place,  a  doz- 
en miles  round,  the  picturesque  and  solemn  prin- 
cipality of  starvation.  I  quite  understand  her ; 
rou  don't.  Do  you  fancy  I  believe  one  word  of 
her  talk  about  rural  repose,  and  sylvan  seclu- 
sion, and  all  that  stuff?  A  French  giri  I  For 
that  she  is,  in  all  her  thoughts,  and  ways,  and 
tastes.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  !  It  was  quite  ev- 
ident to  me  from  the  first,  that  she  alighted  here, 
like  a  foreign  bird,  to  fly  elsewhere.  Settle  down 
at  Raby,  indeed  I  But  it  doesn't  matter.  In 
fact,  I'm  poorer  than  ever,  and  she  can't  remain 
here." 

"  I've  been  thinking,  Mark,  it  is  very  bad  for 
you  living  so  eptirely  shut  up  as  yon  do,"  said 
his  poor  little  wife,  prescribing,  as  good  wives 
do. 


«  rm  going  down  to  Babf  to-daj  ;  tliere's  a 
market  there ;  rather  a  dissipation,  isn't  it  ?  and 
I  want  to  see  three  of  my  Feltram  tenants— 
mine,  I  call  them ;  I  don't  know  why,  Vm  sme ; 
very  little  of  their  rent  comes  to  my  share.  Vm 
utterly  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I  mnst  hare 
rest ;  and  so  soon  as  I  can  get  a  derer  feBo«r 
to  help  me,  I'll  ascertain  exactly  how  I  stand, 
make  the  best  terms  I  can,  and  renoance  Babr, 
Wynderfel,  and  all  the  rest,  forever ;  and  who- 
ever gets  them  I  hope  may  bum  their  fingen,  and 
break  their  hearts,  like  me." 

The  handsome  figure  and  face  of  the  Squire  of 
Raby,  when  he  showed  in  public,  never  failed  ia 
his  own  county  to  excite  a  curious,  and  for  tfe 
most  part,  a  respectful  wonder ;  and  many  eyes 
and  whispered  comments  followed  that  haogfatj 
and  solitary  man,  as  he  walked  slowly  throqgh 
the  main  street  of  Raby.  Silently  people  made 
way  for  him,  and  many  country  farmeis  vbo 
owned  no  territorial  relations  with  him,  know- 
ing vaguely  what  great  people  the  Shadwdk  hsd 
been,  the  oldest  blood  in  that  region,  tosched 
their  hats  as  he  passed,  and  eyed  him  with  iatei^ 
est 

Having  talked  with  his  farmers,  he  was  nor 
strolling  homeward  from  the  village,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  Doctor  Stalton,  trouing  lei- 
surely on  his  tour  of  professional  viats.  The  doc- 
tor checked  his  pace  to  a  walk  on  reeogniiiag 
Mark  Shadwell.  He  was  one  of  the  few  resi- 
dents in  that  wide  region  whom  the  Squire  coold 
talk  to. 

"  Well,  doctor  !  we  don't  often  meet  on  tbe 
roads  here  ;  I  don't  trouble  them  moch,"  ai^ 
Mark,  with  a  gloomy  smile. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  abont,  however ; 
it's  a  great  pity  we  don't  see  more  of  yon :  I  hcfc 
you'll  excuse  me  I  It  is,  indeed,'  Mr.  Shsd- 
well." 

"They  don't  seem  to  like  me  partiealariT, 
when  they  do,"  said  Shadwell,  with  an  nn|desf- 
ant  laugh. 

"  Well,  now,  you  know,  Mr.  ShadweU,  vea 
must  be  reasonable,"  answered  the  phyndaiu 
with  a  smile,  and  a  repix>achful  shake'  of  the 
head. 

"  Reasonable !  I  should  like  to  know  when  I 
was  any  thing  else,"  he  replied,  with  a  soar  kick 
at  his  outspoken  companion. 

"Well,  it  isn't  reasonable,  I  think,  for  jou  ex- 
pect them,  don't  you  see,  to  be  neighborly  with 
yon,  while  yon  hold  aloof  from  them.  Yoo 
won't  foTget  old  scores  and  let  old  wounds  heal. 
You  avoid  them,  and  refuse  to  take  yonr  place 
among  them  as  a  country  gentleman,  and---joa 
mnsn't  be  vexed  with  me — you  shirk  even  yonr 
duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  let- 
ting them  feel  that  you  don't  avoid  them  from 
indolence  or  shyness,  but  distinctly  from  penoo- 
al  hostility;  and  then  yon  wonder  they  don't 
like  you,  and  that,  I  say,  is  not  reasonable." 

"  But  I  don't  wonder.  I  don*t  expect  them 
to  like  me;  and,  which  is  just  as  much  to  the 

{)urpo8e,  it  was  they,  not  I,  who  chose  those  te- 
ations,  and  insulted  me  with  a  thousand  pettr 
vulgar  insults,  just  because  th<7'  knew  Rabr 
owed  money  ;  left  out  of  every  thing,  never  once 
in  my  right  place.  Why,  there  isn*t  a  family  ia 
this  county  but  ours,  and  just  two  or  three  othen 
— ^you  could  count  them,  by  heaven  I  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand — that  is  not  perfectly  new. 
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It  »  the  roost  npstart  county  in  England  :  I'm 
talking  of  the  fellows  who  hold  np  their  heads, 
nowadays,  as  county  families.  Take  old  Mer- 
vyn,  for  instance,  what  is  he  ?  Every  one  knows 
what  the  Merryns  were :  Welsh  gardeners  at 
Raby;  and  a  very  nice  thing  they  mnst  have 
made  of  our  gardens,  by  Jove !  I  have  the  old 
lease  of  The  Oaks,  in  George  the  {Second's  time, 
and  he  is  called  Thomas  Merven — y-e-n,  not 
v.^-n:  that  was  a  refinement,*'  he  sneered, 
^*  Thomas  Merren,  Gardener,  to  Sir  Soame  Shad- 
well,  of  Raby,  Knight ;  and  old  Menryn  pays  me 
to  this  hour  thirty  pounds  a  year  under  that  very 
lease :  didn't  yon  know  that  ?" 

And  Shadwell  laughed  viciously. 

*<  And  there  are  the  Jessons,  and  the  Drakes 
— ihaCs  even  more  recent :  city  tradesmen — notb- 
ing  the  worse  for  that,  of  course,  if  they  did 
not  affect  to  lead  the  county.  And  you  think 
I*m  to  bear  affronts  from  people  like  that,  and 
trot  about  the  country  from  one  court-house  to 
another,  to  admire  their  liveries,  and  try  to  pro- 
pitiate them.  Upon  my  soul,  sir.  111  do  no  such 
thing !  I  think  they  were  ten  times  as  deserving 
of  respect  when  they  were  in  their  proper  places, 
looking  after  grapes  and  asparagus  beds,  or 
standing  behind  their  counters  weighing  figs — 
d—  them  I" 

**  Well,  of  course,  an  old  family  has  an  advan- 
tage," begun  the  doctor. 

"  Very  little ;  it's  just  something — not  much : 
I'm  not  going  upon  that.  All  I  say  is,  that 
people  who  get  np  among  us,  like  mushrooms 
about  the  roots  of  old  trees,  ought  not  to  affect 
airs  of  superiority,  or  to  be  surprised,  if  they  in- 
sist on  their  money,  at  our  remembering  their 
origin.  When  did  you  visit  Applebury  jail  last 
— no  fever  there  ?" 

'*  No ;  very  healthy  just  now.  My  last  caU 
was  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"And  did  you  see  Sherlock?" 

"No;  he's  not  ailing." 

'*  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  burst  out,  all  at 
once,  in  downright,  furious  madness.  See  what 
a  time  it  has  been  smouldering,  and  no  one  sus- 
pected danger  in  it,  till  a  life  was  lost.  Have 
you  formed  any  opinion  respecting  Sherlock's 
case — ^professional  opinion,  of  course,  I  mean  ?" 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I  have;  one  has  lots  of 
things  to  consider.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  a 
fellow  may  be  very  eccentric  indeed,  and  yet  be 
perfectly  free  from  madness." 

**  Is  it  one  of  the  subjects  yon  are  well  np 
upon — I  mean,  have  you  studied  it  carefully  ?" 

^*I  cant  say  I  have^  I  know  it  generally 
though,  of  course.  If  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  madness  in  Sherlock's  family,  I  should  have 
very  little  doubt ;  but  it  is  possible  that  his  mo- 
tive may  have  had  nothing  illusory  about  it; 
and  I  doubt  if  there's  a  case  strong  enough  to 
relieve  him  of  the  consequences  of  hfs  act." 

"  Would  there  be  any  thing  odd,  do  you  think, 
in  my  going  over  to  the  prison  to  see  him  ?"  ask- 
ed Shadwell,  walking  beside  the  doctor's  horse, 
and  looking  down  on  the  road,  in  his  rumination. 

'*  Odd  ?  I  don't  see  how  there  could,  if  their 
rules  allow  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

"No,  of  course — if  their  rules  allow  it — as 
you  say." 

**  But,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  shrewd  smile, 
"  I  don't  say,  mind,  that  were  /  concerned,  I 
should  like  to  see  him." 


"I  don't  understand,"  said  Shadwell. 

"I  mean,  you  know,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Raby  tragedy,  as  the  newspapers  call  it,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  maladroit  jocularity,  under 
which  the  Squire  of  Raby  secretly  winced. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  the  papers  called  it  so," 
said  Shadwell,  a  little  dryly. 

"  Because,"  said  the  doctor,  not  minding,  *'  he 
might-*-such  a  queer  fellow,  you  know! — let 
out  something  that  might  make  a  very  hanging 
witness  of  you,  don't  you  see?  and  I'd  rather 
give  him  his  chance,  than  have  a  hand  in  the 
fluke  that  hanged  him.     Eh?" 

"Oh!  as  to  that,  I  should  not  allow  him  to 
open  his  lips  on  the  subject.  Of  course  it  was 
just  that,  having  lived  so  long  and  served  so 
faithfully,  people  might  think  it  unfeeling,  es- 
pecially knowing,  that  the  crime  was  committed 
probably  under  the  direct  influence  of  disease, 
that  I  should  never  have  looked  in  upon  him 
during  his  imprisonment.  I  don't  see  that  it 
can  do  him  the  least  good,  and  I  should  much 
rather  escape  the  pain  of  seeing  him ;  but  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  should  not  like  to 
be  thought  insensible  or  cruel  in  the  case  of  this 
poor  devil.  It  is  sin^ply  a  question — not  of  feel- 
ing, but  opinion,  what  will  people  think  ?" 

"  Well,  there  are  things  for  and  against,  yon 
know, "  said  the  doctor,  drawing  his  bridle  and 
coming  to  a  halt,  for  they  had  reached  the  gate 
of  Raby.  "People  talk  over  every  thing,  you 
know ;"  and  as  the  doctor  sat  turned  in  his  sad- 
dle, with  his  hand  on  his  knee,  he  whistled  low 
a  thoughtful  bar  of  a  tune  which  ended  in  si- 
lence, and  lowering  his  eyes  from  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  trees  at  the  road-side,  he  said — 

"There  are  situations  in  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what's  right  and  what's  wrong,  or  how 
people  will  take  any  thing  we  do ;  and  I  think 
for  the  present  I  would  let  Carmel  Sherlock 
quite  alone,  and  not  go  near  him." 

And  so  he  took  his  lenvc,  and  trotted  briskly 
away.  Mark  nodded  and  smiled  his  adieux, 
and  then  walked  slowly  np  to  the  hoose,  rumi- 
nating moodily. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

PURSUES  AND  FUarTIYB. 

As  he  approached  his  house  the  low  evening 
sun  shone  up  from  the  western  horizon,  and 
flooded  the  air  with  splendor.  From  glittering 
ivy,  from  thickets,  from  the  discolored  foliage  of 
lofty  boughs,  the  birds  sang  out  their  vesper  lays 
and  glorified  the  coming  nour  of  rest  and  the 
Great  Creator  who  cares  for  all  his  creatures. 
All  nature  far  and  wide  glowed  and  saddened 
in  this  melancholy  smile.  The  crows,  high  in 
air,  glided  in  wide  procession,  with  busy  cawings, 
faint  and  airy,  toward  the  distant  woods  of 
Wynderfel.  The  peculiar  pleasant  chill  of  au- 
tumn evenings  sharpened  the  air,  and  the  faint 
white  mists  came  up  over  distant  plain  and  hill. 

A  roan  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  b  thrilled 
by  such  scenes  and  hours,  but  in  certain  states 
of  mind  it  is  with  the  pain  of  a  discord.  Shad- 
well stopped,  and  saw  and  heard  the  spectacle 
and  the  sounds  around  him.  The  rapture  of  si- 
lent worship  and  profound  ei\joyment,  which 
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other  men  experience  in  such  contemplation,  in 
him  was  displaced  hj  a  dreadful  impatience,  a 
fatigue  amounting  almost  to  despair,  and  he 
groaned. 

The  old  question  was  floating  and  tumbling 
in  his  mind  to  And  fro,  like  a  dead  body  rolled 
hither  and  thither  in  the  sea.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  all  this  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  parade  of  joy,  so  insincere^-^f  glory*  in  the 
midst  of  pain  and  death  ?  To  what  purpose,  for 
himself  or  others,  had  he  been  brought  into  the 
world?  or  how  could  the  Creator  scandalize 
his  benevolence  by  the  production  of  such  a 
complication  of  misery  as  Mark  Shadwell  and 
his  surroundings  ? 

Mark  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not  stick 
at  a  contradiction.  Whatever  good  came  to 
him,  he  thanked  himself  for ;  whatever  evil  be- 
fell him,  he  laid  at  the  door  of  heaven. 

As  he  leaned  with  folded  arms  wearily  against 
a  tree,  an  object  met  the  eye  of  that  volatile 
man  which  suddenly  changed  the  tenor  of  his 
thoughts.  He  saw  Miss  Marlyn  alone,  for  a 
slight  cold  kept  Rachel  at  home  that  day,  ap- 
proaching by  the  path  which  led  close  by  the 
venr  tree  at  which  he  stood,  toward  the  house. 

A  sudden  wish  to  meet  her  stirred  within 
him. 

The  old  dangerous  interest  was,  for  a  moment, 
rekindled  and  mingling  strangely  with  his  re- 
sentment. In  such  situations  and  alone  men 
are  determined  by  impulse.  There  is  no  time 
for  debate.  Had  she  come  up  to  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  he  would  at  that  moment  have  accost- 
ed and  joined  her,  most  likely,  in  her  homeward 
walk. 

But  this  one  flagrant  inconsistency  —  and 
blessed  are  those  sages  whose  lives  are  not  full 
of  inconsistencies — ^was  prevented  by  Miss  Mar- 
lyn's  suddenly  diverging  from  the  path,  at  right 
angles,  and  passing  quickly  out  of  sight. 

"Ha!  she  saw  me,"  thought  Mark,  ^*and 
she  fancies  I  don*t  know  that  she  saw  me ;  or, 
perhaps  ahe  wishes  me  to  see  that  she  avoids 
me.  A  heartless  young  devil  she  is.  She's 
right  to  avoid  me,  though:  she's  wise.  The 
guilty  don't  care  to  confront  the  judge.  She 
does  honestly  wish  to  avoid  me,  and  she  shan't. 
She  is  walking  now  by  the  stile-path,  and  will 
reach  the  hall  door,  she  fancies,  uninterrupted ; 
but  she  is  wrong.  I  will  meet  her  at  the  two 
birch-trees." 

For  the  first  time,  for  many  days^  with  a  pet- 
ty object  that  reallv  interested  him  for  thb  mo- 
ment, Mark  Shadwell,  with  a  foint  smile  of 
scorn,  marched  swiftly  at  the  near  side  of  the 
sylvan  screen,  bent  upon  intercepting  the  enemy. 

When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  two  birch- 
trees  he  slackened  his  pace  to  that  dilatory  and 
gloomy  saunter  in  which  he  was  wont  to  pros- 
ecute those  objectless  rambles  which  served  to 
consume  the  time  which  he  hated. 

He  was  now  again  upon  her  line  of  march, 
and  very  soon  she  emerged,  and  the  same  grace- 
ful though  muffled  figure  was  again  approach- 
ing him. 

Once  more,  however,  and  earlier  than  before, 
he  was  detected.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural than  Miss  Marlyn's  divergence,  more  easy, 
more  unconscious,  and  yet  he  knew  perfectly 
that  this  cUUmr,  like  the  last,  was  made  with  the 
express  purpose  of  avoiding  him. 


Is  there  such  a  thing  as  spODtaneoos  dnmfcea- 
ness?    This  little  occurrence  saddenlj  sobered 
Mark.     What  had  he  been  doing?     He  felt 
ashamed  of  himself;  and  the  snspidon  that  Ag- 
nes Mailyn  saw  his  punnit,  and  deliberatelj 
mortified  him  with  the  humiliation  of  avoidl 
ance,  made  him  angrr,  with  that  sort  of  anger 
which,  being  Biixed  with  self-di^gnst,  is  ooe  oi 
the  most  galling  passions  to  whidi  we  are  sub- 
ject. 
I     There  are  some  men — not  perhaps  moane  con- 
ceited than  others,  but  more  proud  and  sensi- 
tive— ^whom  it  is  not  safe  to  pique,  who  grow 
,  haughty,  repellant,  and  contemptuous  under  the 
I  arts  which  excite  and  allure  other  men.     Mark 
^  ShadweU's  self-love  was  wounded.     He  fisncied 
'  that  she  would  think  him  her  captive,  and  secret- 
I  ly  gloipr  in  his  baffled  pursuit.     He  was  angir, 
I  too,  with  himself:   for  had  he  not  found  oat 
that  she  was  not  so  absolutely  indiffisrent  to 
him  as  he  had  begun  to  believe  ? 
I     Later  that  evening  he  accidentally  met  aad 
'  passed  Miss  Marlyn  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
I  staircase.     He  had  presence  of  mind  to  regu- 
late his  looks  and  demeanor  to   that  precise 
tone  which  would  indicate  a  genuine  and  hope- 
less indifference.     A  very  slight  recognitioa, 
with  just  the  shadow  of  a  bow,  a  faint  cold 
smile,  and  that  slight  air  of  afastniction  whidi 
indicates  thoughts  remote. 

Miss  Marlyn  was  grave,  reverentia],  pes- 
itent,  he  thought ;  and  with  downcast  ejes  skit 
slipped  by:  the  transit  was  quite  mute.  Hsik 
thought  he  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it  Could 
by-play  be  better  than  his,  and  was  Miss  Mar- 
Ivn's  really  indiflerent  ?-*— or,  considering  how 
clever  an  actress  she  most  be  to  have  practioed 
so  successfully  so  dangerous  and  protracted  a 
deception*  was  it  even  intended  to  express  indif- 
ference? Some  wild  thoughts  were  begianing 
again  to  haunt  him.  But  was  he  not  a  philoso- 
pher? Did  he  not  believe  in  enlightened  rea- 
son, and  the  omnipotence  of  will  ?  What  had 
he  to  fear  ? 

As  that  night  Mark  Shadwell  sat  alone  in 
his  library,  smoking  slowly  cigar  after  cigar, 
with  one  foot  upon  the  fender,  and  his  elbow  on 
his  knee,  he  took  this  spectre  to  task,  and  ana- 
lysed himself,  finding,  if  some  clay,  which  he 
passed  over  lightly,  also  much  good  iron,  and 
store  of  refined  gold  in  the  image  which  be 
worshiped;  and  he  reasoned  also  with  the 
phantom  which  troubled  him,  and  finally  re- 
solved to  invite  it  no  more,  but  to  banish  it 
with  an  irrevocable  exorcism  and  never  more 
be  under  the  spell  of  its  cruel  eye. 

And  then  suddenly  came  the  image  of  Car- 
mel  Sherlock  on  his  lonely  pallet  in  his  oell, 
with  his  bandaged  arm,  and  crasy  thon^ts, 
talking  with  himself,  forlorn,  moaning  the  praises 
of  his  **  benefactor,"  and  pining  under  a  carse. 

Then  suddenly  peeped  a  face,  yellow,  sharp 
with  its  hateful  smirk,  and  immortal  fixedness ; 
and  at  that  look  he  was  again  where  he  had 
been,  sitting  alone  in  outer  daricness  with  his 
thoughts. 

Mark  Shadwell  thought  he  heard  a  light  stqi 
cross  the  hall  toward  his  door.  He  held  his 
breath  and  listened,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
half  expecting  to  see  some  one  enter.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 

He  looked  at  his  watch :  it  had  grown  latew 
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The  hoar  of  rest  had  arrived  for  all  bat  himself, 
ind  there  was  no  eccentric,  desultory  spirit  now 
n  his  hoase,  such  as  poor  Carmel  Sherlock  had 
»een. 

Mark  was  not  now  so  nervoas  a  man  as  he  had 
>een  when  last  I  described  him  in  this  same 
com  on  the  eve  of  the  inqaest.  He  listened 
mtil  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  no  step  was 
n  motion  in  the  hall,  and  then  he  resnmed  his 
i^w  and  his  rnminations.  Mark  preferred  sit- 
ing Qp:  he  would  have  preferred  going  out, 
md  passing  the  hours  in  a  solitary  march  about 
he  place  to  going  to  his  bed,  where  his  thoughts 
md  imaginings  were  always  the  most  troubled, 
n  the  night-time,  in  the  attitude  of  seeking 
leep,  if  sleep  will  not  come,  the  ai&icted  man 
ies  at  the  mercy  of  his  thoughts,  which  hover 
»ver  him,  as  vultures  over  the  dead,  and  perch 
ind  probe  and  ransack  where  they  will. 

To  smoke,  and  sip  from  time  to  time  brandy 
ind  water,  and  resolve  that  he  had  done  with 
laby,  that  he  had  known  too  much  of  solitude, 
ind  drunk  deep  and  long  enough  of  its  horrors, 
ind  must  change  all;  go  to  some  colony  and 
ough  it  there— but  mix  with  men,  it  might  be 
19  moody  and  short-tempered  as  himself— still 
inman  beings,  who  would  talk  to  him,  exercbe 
lis  thoughts,  and — ^all  the  better — his  temper, 
ind  prevent  his  growing  morbid  and  atrabilari- 
»us,  as  any  man  shut  up  in  Raby  must  do. 

And  so  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  or  be- 
;in  a  new  bookln  his  history,  and  bury  the  volume 
>(  his  Raby  existence,  its  isolation,  visions,  and 
lorrors,  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 

If  he  could  once  shake  himself  free  of  this 
1 — d  old  sprawling  property,  with  its  inextrica- 
)le  complications  and  awful  debt  in  which  he 
vas  immeshed,  and  under  which  be  groaned 
ind  stumbled  hopelessly,  and  set  his  foot  on 
I^nnadian  or  Australian  earth  with  a  purse  in 
lis  hand,  and  that  hand  free,  there  would  be  a 
career  before  him  at  last.  Centuries  ago  his 
mcestor  had  left  his  Norman  land  and  dwelling, 
ind  come  here  to  Wynderfel.  Centuries  before 
hat,  again,  his  ancestor  had  lefk  his  old  northern 
lome  and  found  a  new  one  in  France.  There 
vere  periods  of  decay  and  renovation.  The 
lerpent  must  change  his  skin,  a  great  collapse, 
I  great  resuscitation,  and  then  a  long  new  bril- 
iant  life  for  the  Shadwells  of  another  hemis- 
phere. So,  full  of  his  resolution,  with  perhaps 
L  real  flash  of  the  old  sea-king  spirit— enfeebled 
iv  circumstance  and  by  habit — he  stood  up 
yith  his  back  to  the  fire,  chucked  the  stump  of 
lis  cigar  into  the  grate,  and  frowned  defiance  in 
he  front  of  imaginary  obstacles. 

In  this  silence,  with  the  distinctness  that  be- 
ongs  to  small  sounds  at  night,  he  heard  the 
mme  light  step  cross  the  oak  floor  of  the  hall 
loickly,  and  stop  at  his  door. 

He  did  not  move;  he  listened  and  watched 
:he  door  frowning.  Not  the  slightest  sound  or 
notion  followed.  Who  on  earth  could  it  be? 
[Conjecture  failed  him.  Who  could  be  up  and 
ibout  now?  It  was  not  .the  tread  of  Old 
Mother  Wyndle ;  nor  of  his  invalid  wife.  It 
ivBs  a  quick,  light,  young  step.  The  sharp  faint 
:lick  (^  the  shoe  was  still  in  his  ear.  Agnes 
Marlyn  was  out  of  the  question.  Rachel  not 
f>os8ible  either.  D — ^n  it,  whoever  it  was,  why 
:oald  not  they  open  the  door?  He  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  head  that  his  stealthy  visitor 


was  Carmel  Sherlock.  He  bad  a  strange  idea 
of  Sherlock's  ingenuity  and  resource.  Ho  had 
managed  his  escape  and  concealment  without 
accomplice  or  assistant,  with  a  success,  the 
completeness  of  which  savored  of  natural  mag- 
ic. Pursuit  was  defeated;  the  police  baffled. 
He  never  would  have  been  taken,  Mark  was 
certain,  had  he  not  chosen  to  give  himself  up, 
and  then  ho  had  himself  selected  the  place  and 
agents  of  his  capture.  *'That  fellow  could 
make  his  way  out  of  the  jail  and  into  this  house 
if  he  liked,  and  no  one  suspect  him.  He'd 
venture  it  for  a  fancy.  He'd  come  back  for  his 
fiddle.'*  In  Mark's  mind  this  crazy  creature, 
whom  he  generally  despised,  yet  in  a  vague 
way  considered  a  tvizard,  excited  his  admiration 
and  his  fear,  and  the  associations  connected 
with  him  were  horrible. 

A  sharp,  light  knock  sounded  on  the  study 
door.  Mark  felt  oddly,  chilled  with  the  sense 
of  a  coming  crisis.  His  instinct  whispered  truly. 
A  crisis  was  at  hand.  Its  angel  stood  at  the 
other  side  of  the  door. 

<*Come  in,"  said  Mark,  gazing  with  the  pale 
frown  of  suspense  at  the  door. 

And  in  obedience  to  his  invitation,  the  handle 
was  turned,  and  the  door  gently  opened. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


"  Good  God  !  is  it  you  ?"  said  Mark,  in  a  wild 
whisper,  quite  forgetting  his  indifference  and 
dbdain,  aner  an  interval  of  utter  silence. 

He  was  amazed,  as  well  he  might,  to  see  Miss 
Agnes  Marlyn  before  him.  Never  did  painted 
martyr,  on  oriel  window,  with  arms  crossed  over 
girlish  bosom,  and  head  inclined,  in  the  melan- 
choly glorv  of  her  beauty  and  her  fate,  look  love- 
lier or  sadder  than  this  vision. 

There  was  no  palm  nor  glory,  indeed.  This 
beauty  was  in  truth  more  voluptuous  than  saint- 
ly. But  Rafael  could  not  have  painted  a  sadder 
face. 

It  is  said  that  the  thoughts  of  the  bravest  man, 
suddenly  wounded  by  gun-shot,  are  seldom  vety 
clear.  Perhaps  that  sort  of  shock  and  hurry 
most  nearly  resembled  Mark  Shadwell's. 

"  I  couldn't  think  who  it  was,"  said  Mark, 
after  another  pause.  • 

*'No,  sir,  of  course,  I  have  been  quite  out  of 
your  thoughts,  yon  have  had  so  much  to  think 
of,  and  you  may  have  supposed  that  I  had  already 
left  Raby,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  in  tones  of  low 
sweet  melancholy,  which  well  accorded  with  the 
sadness  of  her  looks ;  and  as  she  spoke  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  floor,  and  her  delicate  fingers  still 
touched  the  handle  of  the  door,  as  if  she  were 
uncertain  whether  her  timid  intrusion,  hardly 
beyond  the  threshold,  would  be  permitted,  and 
ready,  as  it  seemed,  at  a  look,  to  vanish  and  come 
no  more, 

"  Left  Raby  ?  No ;  I  didn't  fancy  that.  You 
don't  go  till  the  30th,  unless  yon  prefer  it. 
My  wife  tells  me,  however,  that  yon  wish  to  go 
on  the  19th, "  said  Mark  Shadwell. 

"  Very  good  of  Mrs.  Shadwell ;  so  good  I  yes, 
I  told  her  so," 

"  Oh,  yes  1"  said  Mark,  recovering  his  ordinary 
tone  rapidly.     **  I  know  pretty  well  what  is  going 
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on  in  my  boose ;  and  tbii  I  must  say,  Miss  Mar- 
ly n,"  he  resumed  after  a  few  seconds,  ^'that^ou 
are  aboot  the  last  person,  I  should  have  fancied, 
who  could  have  desired  an  interview  with  me/* 

As  he  said  this,  Mark  suddenly  remembered 
bis  little  game  of  hide-and-seek  that  evening, 
and  be  bethonght  him,  with  a  qualm  of  shame, 
what  secret  ridicule  the  dignity  of  his  air  was 
possibly  provoking  at  this  moment,  and  he  sub- 
sided suddenly. 

One  momentary  fflance,  however,  from  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  told  him  that  there  was  no  gleam, 
not  the  faintest,  of  any  such  feeling  in  her  sad 
features. 

"Putting  other  things  aside.  Miss  Marlyn, 
doesn't  it  strike  yon  as  a  very  odd  time  at  which 
to  seek  an  interview  with  me  ?*'  he  said,  a  little 
sarcastically. 

"  In  some  respects  very  odd,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Shadwell,*'  she  replied.  **  In  others,  in  that  of 
one  of  probable  freedom  from  interruption,  the 
best  possible  time.  The  world  —  and  stupid 
people  who  have  but  one  rule  and  measure  for 
all  our  acts,  who  take  no  account  of  character 
and  never  discriminate  motive — would,  of  course, 
censure  me,  and  charge  me  with  an  audacity 
which  my  nature  utterly  abhors.  I  see  that 
smile,  sir,  but  I  don*t  fear  it ;  before  I  leave  tliis 
room,  Mr.  Shadwell,  I  will  show  yon  that  if  I 
come  here  at  an  odd  hour,  to  secure  an  uninter- 
rupted interview,  I  do  so  from  the  pnrest  sense 
of  duty.  I  owe  it,  I  will  not  say  to  you  onYy,  but 
to  your  family.  There  is  something  which  I 
must  divulge,  and  I  accept  the  risk,  and,  ifyou 
will,  the  sacrifice." 

Mark  Shadwell  stared  hard  at  Miss  Marlyn, 
but  her  eyes  were  lowered  as  before. 

"I  can*t  form  the  faintest  conjecture  as  to 
what  you  mean,  Miss  Marlyn.  I  don't  pretend 
to  read  riddles ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  were 
any  accident  to  bring  a  third  person  to  the  room, 
don't  you  see  how  nnoccountable  it  would  ap- 
pear?" 

**  Fm  not  afraid,  ifyou  are  not,  sir.  With  me 
it  weighs  as  nothing  in  comparison." 

Did  she  sneer  ?  There  was  nothing  bnt  gentle- 
ness and  sadness  in  her  tone.  He  glanced  again 
at  her.  No,  it  was  not  mockery.  It  was 
almost  pathetic.  It  was  a  scene  of  audacious 
humility. 

**  Well,  Miss  Marlyn,  do,  pray,  say  what  you 
mean !" 

''Ah!  Mr.  Shadwell,  have  you  not  sent  me  a 
cruel  message  ?"  said  she. 

"I  have  sent  yon  a  message — that  is,  I  have 
requested  my  wife  to  say  that  you  must  go,"  said 
he,  grimly  enough. 

'*  Yes,  a  cruel  message !     And  I  ask  why  ?" 

"  Why !  Miss  Marlyn.  Do  you  seriously  ask 
me  why  ?"  he  answered,  with  fierce  contempt. 

*'Ab!  Mr.  Shadwell,  you  are  one  of  those 
who  judge  and  punish  your  friends  unheard," 
she  mnrmured. 

"Now  you  must  excuse  me.  Miss  Marlyn,  bnt 
this  is  really  too  cool,"  said  Shadwell,  with  a 
bitter  scoff. 

"  Well,  I  will  put  two  cases.  Suppose  I  have 
been  as  foolish  and  wrong  as  you  choose  to  think, 
— are  people  who  do  wrong  never  forgiven  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Shadwell,  smiling  angrily. 

**  And  suppose  the  alternative— oh  I  you  must 
spupose  it  I— that,  placing  your   own  perverted 


construction  upon  letters  which  yon  took  from  my 
desk  and  read,  yon  have  understood  neither  tic 
feelings,  nor  the  purposes,  nor  the  sitnatioa  of  the 
person  whom  you  stigmatize.  Nothing — ^noth- 
ing— nothing  I" 

"Upon  my  honor,  Miss  Marlyn,  all  tfafatps 
considered,  I  am  tempted  to  think  yon  have  come 
here  to  indulge  an  odd  vein  of  pleasantry,"  said 
Mark  Shadwell,  growing  more  severe. 

*  *  Pleasantry,  sir  ?  Ton  htow,  while  yon  sav  it, 
that  I  speak  in  agony !"  murmured  Agnes  Mxr- 
Ivn.  **  Were  your  worst  conjecture  tme,  and  I 
the  wretch  yon  suppose,  still,  in  this  morder,  hare 
I  not  sustained  the  loss  of  all  a  wicked  woman's 
ambition  ?  Pleasantry,  indeed !  yon  don*t  think 
it :  you  can't  think  it :  you  don't  believe  in  that 
any  more  than  you  do  in  the  rest.  The  wbok 
thing  is  a  monstrous  afl^ectation !" 

"  Pray,  what  have  I  charged  yon  with?"  said 
Shadwell,  turning  sharply  on  her. 

There  was  a  silence.  He  laughed,  and  went 
on: 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Marlyn !  yon  an  not  the 
first  clever  young  lady  I  have  met.  I  kno« 
something  of  the  world,  though  I  do  live  at  Baby. 
No,  no — it  won't  do." 

And  he  laughed  again. 

She  ftx>wned  a  litUe  suddenly,  and  said : 

*'I  can  prove  my  innocence;  I  can  prore 
more." 

Shadwell  shrngged,  and,  with  a  sneer,  repeated 
the  hackneyed  distych : 

^•Me  thai*a  eooTliieod  agalnrt  Us  will« 
Ii  of  Uie  nuns  opiiiian  atflL** 

''Then  it's  vain  pleading  with  yon  V  she  said, 
imploringly. 

"  Quite,"  answered  he,  dryly. 

"  Ton  don't  and  yon  won't  believe  one  word  I 
say?"  she  repeated,  in  agonized  tones. 

"Just  so;  I  don't  and  I  won't  believe  one 
word  you  say,"  he  repeated,  with  insulting  slow- 
ness, "  and  pray  let  that  suffice." 

He  turned  to  the  chimney-piece,  to  choose  a 
cigar  among  those  he  had  laid  therft :  a  signal 
to  Miss  Marlyn  that  he  wonld  be  left  to  1iin»el£ 

She  raised  her  head  and  her  eyes,  and  for  a  mo> 
ment  there  gleamed  on  him  a  Wefnl  light ;  her 
band  was  raised  from  the  door-handle ;  she  was 
on  the  point  of  speaking,  bnt  refrained.  The 
pale  lips  were  silent ;  the  gleam  and  the  frown 
disappeared.  Her  eyes  were  lowered  again,  and 
her  fingers  once  more  hesitatingly  touched  the 
brass  handle  of  the  door. 

"  I'm  going  to  light  this  cigar,  &Iis6  Martjn, 
but  not  till  yon  have  quite  done  and  gone  away. 
I  don't  mean  to  hnny  yon,  if  yon  hare  got  any 
thing  more  to  say." 

He  paused,  with  the  cigar  in  his  finf»ers. 

<'I  must  make,  then,  before  I  go,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  melancholy,  and  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  one  confidence— one  last  confidence ;  and,  even 
here,  it  must  be  whispered.    Judge  me  by  it  ** 

As  she  spoke  the  color  receded  finom  her  fare, 
and  her  tones  became  so  strange,  that  Shadwell 
returned  her  gaze  with  something  of  excitement, 
while,  quitting  her  place  by  the  door,  with  quick, 
light  steps,  she  crossed  suddenly  to  the  hearth, 
and  stood  nearly  before  him,  looking  in  his  face. 

Shadwell  returned  her  gaze  with  an  involns- 
tary  frown,  but  lowered  his  eyes. 

She  drew  nearei>— a  little  nearer  still,  laid  her 
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hi  and  npon  his  shoalder,  and  whispered  for  a 
T&'Vf  moments  in  his  ear. 

With  a  sound  like  a  short  langh,  he  raised  his 
rR.ce  suddenly.  Bat  there  was  no  smile  there. 
1%  was  distorted,  and  like  a  face  of  grey  stone 
looking  at  her  from  the  shadow.  For  a  few  sec- 
oTids  this  apparition  remained  perfectly  fixed. 
ms  hand  was  stretched  toward  her,  and  with- 
out a  word,  Mark  Shadwell  staggered  backward, 
nnd  would  have  fallen  npon  the  floor,  bat  that, 
luckily  for  him,  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting  received  him. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  Miss  Marlyn  was 
still  there.  She  was  standing  near,  and  looked 
pale  and  frightened.  He  got  up  with  a  sh adder, 
and  stood  looking  at  her,  unable  for  a  time  to 
fcet  together  the  antecedents  of  this  odd  situa- 
tion. 

He  soon  did  recover  it,  and  sat  down  in  silence, 
like  a  broken-hearted  man. 

The  color  had  now  returned  to  her  cheeks  with 
a  more  brilliant  glow,  and  she  stood  before  him, 
>^ith  downcast  eyes,  like  a  beautiful  penitent  who 
has  just  made  a  shrift  of  shame. 

Mark  Shadwell  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
groaned. 

*'  Why  should  it  trouble  yon  so?  I  hare  made 
my  confession,  and  now  yon  understand  me: 
you  will  suspect  your  secretary  no  more.  Poor 
Agnes  Marlyn  has  told  her  sorrowful  secret  to 
none  but  one  living  creature.  Now  you  know 
me — my  courage,  my  constancy.  Deal  haw  you 
may — severely  or  compassionately — with  me; 
you  now  at  least  know  me,  and  will  think  of  roe, 
more  lowly  perhaps,  but  more  highly  loo.  I  am 
reckless,  but  also  true.    Farewell,  sir!*' 

And,  with  one  sad,  fiery  look  of  reproach,  she 
left  him. 

As  the  door  closed,  Mark  followed,  and  stood 
irresolately,  with  the  handle  in  his  fingers.  Per- 
haps he  was  on  the  point  of  recalling  her.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  turned 
away. 

His  ideas  of  the  situation — ^his  ideas  of  Miss 
Marlyn's  character — had  undergone  a  rather  aw- 
ful change. 


CHAPTER.  LVII. 

MISS  BABBABA  VISITS  BABT. 

Next  day  no  one  could  have  told  from  the 
air  or  looks  of  these  two  persons  that  any  thing 
unusual  had  occurred.  Neither  was  there  any 
outward  sign  of  renewed  confidence  or  amity  be- 
tween them. 

The  only  event  which  happened  was  the  ar- 
rival of  Miss  Barbara  Temple,  driven  over  in  a 
carious  little  ancient  gig,  by  Charles  Mordaunt, 
from  the  vicarage,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Shad- 
well, and  to  persuade  her  to  pass  a  few  days  with 
them,  by  way  of  interrupting  a  monotony  which 
recent  events  had  rendered  unusually  gloomy. 

The  indolence,  or  that  which  seems  so,  that 
accompanies  ill-health,  and  habitual  depression 
of  spirits,  however,  prevented  her  accepting  the 
invitation.  The  world — ^her  little  world— did 
not  perceive  it,  but  the  apathy  was  that  of  a 
chronic  despair — ^the  sense  of  an  insurmountable 
unfitness.- 

"Tm  so  sorry  I  can't  persuade  you;  a  few 
days'  change  of  scene  and  air  would  do  wonders 


for  you.  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  how  you  have 
lived  through  the  last  terrible  month,"  said  Miss 
Barbara.  **  We  have  been,  I  assure  you,  all 
wonder,  and  pity,  and  I  may  say,  admiration." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Barbara!"  answered  Mrs. 
Shadwell,  *'I  wish  I  could  take  credit  for  the 
courage  yon  all  attribute  to  Me.  I'm  afraid  I 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  coward." 

"  Quite  the  contrary — ^a  heroine,  Amy ;  but 
yon  must  not  overdo  it.  As  I  often  say  to  dear 
Stour,  exertion  must  be  recruited  by  repose,  and 
the  nerves  must  not  be  kept  always  on  a  stretch. 
It  is  not  in  nature  to  bear  it,  and — I  hope  yon 
won't  think  it  rude — ^for  this,  you  know,  is  a 
magnificent  place  and  park — quite  a  regal  thing 
— and  the  house  is  so  grand  ;  but,  just  for  that 
reason — now  you  won't  be  ofiended — it  is,  I  al- 
ways thought,  a  little  gloomy;  and,  just  now, 
after  all  that  has  so  recently  happened,  you  mast 
find  it  quite  awful  staying  here ;  at  least,  my 
dear,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  your  spirits 
getting  up.  Well,  now,  won't  you  think  of  it  ? 
Do  come." 

But,  no ;  it  was  vain  pressing  the  point. 

"  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  do  or 
say ;  I  shall  appear  so  selfish,  I'm  afraid.  But, 
I  was  so  sure  of  you,  that  when  I  met  Miss  Mar- 
lyn in  the  hall — ^what  a  charming  young  person 
she  is ! — ^I  ventured  to  invite  her,  Intending  that 
you,  Rachel  and  she  should  come  altogether,  and 
stay  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  as  you  found  it 
pleasant ;  and  she  seemed  so  pleased,  and  said 
so  prettily,  if  yon  would  permit  her ;  and  then 
— what  shall  I  say  about  Rachel?  I  haven't 
seen  her  yet ;  but  I  should  feel  such  a  brute, 
asking  them  both  to  come  away,  just  when  you 
can  least  spare  thena." 

"My  dear  Barbara,  I  should  be  so  delighted ; 
just  for  a  day  or  two.  Young  people  require  a 
little  change,  and,  of  course,  this  place  is  very 
dull  for  poor  little  Rachel ;  and,  as  you  say,  par- 
ticularly now.  I  should  not  miss  her  for  that 
time,  and  I  know  it  wonid  do  her  so  mnch 
good." 

"Well,  a  thousand  thanks  I  I  know  I  am 
detestably  selfish,  but  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am 
so  much  obliged.  Can  you  let  them  come  to- 
morrow? I  should  have  asked  leave  to  take 
them  away  with  me  to-day,  but  our  dear  Bonnie 
—Roger,  you  know — ^who  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
our  little  party,  does  not  return  till  to-morrow, 
and  yon  have  no  idea  how  he  would  feel  it,"  she 
added,  archly. 

"Well,  dear,  arrange  it  exactly  as  yon  like ; 
only  you'll  allow  them  to  return  in  a  day  or  two ; 
for,  I  confess,  I  shall  miss  Rachel,  though  I  am 
delighted  that  she  should  go  to  you.  It  will 
make  her  so  happy,  poor  little  thing,  and  do  her 
so  much  good." 

And,  this  point  settled,  the  two  ladies  entered 
into  a  very  interesting  conversation  about  Sir 
Roke  Wycherly  and  the  miserable  Carmel  Sher- 
lock, with  their  heads  very  near  together,  as  they 
sat  by  the  fire  in  Mrs.  Shadwell's  room  up  stairs. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  Mordaunt  was  very 
happy,  for  in  the  hall  he  had  met  Rachel.  I 
can  not  say  what  they  talked  about,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  as  interesting  as  the  conversation 
between  the  two  elder  ladies  np  stairs,  for  they 
talked  rather  low — and  a  great  deal  pleasanter, 
for  they  laughed  now  and  then. 

The  cob  stood  under  the  gig,  in  view,  before 
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the  fteps,  without  evincing  impatience,  which 
was  fortunate,  as  there  was  no  one  to  stop  him 
if  he  had  chosen  to  ran  away,  and  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Mordaant  would  have  perceived  the 
occurrence,  if  he  had  done  so.  Rachel,  who  bad 
just  returned  from  a  solitary  little  ramble,  had 
on  her  coat  and  hat — and  a  very  becoming  little 
hat  it  was.  She  was  to  hare  come  in  to  prac- 
tice the  overture  to  "  Cenerentola**  with  Agnes 
Marlyn,  who  by  this  time  was  waiting  for  her ; 
bat  neither  of  the  young  people  in  the  hall  ap- 
peared to  remember  their  business,  until,  on  a 
sudden,  Miss  Marlyn  entered  the  hall  firom  a 
side  door. 

As  she  exchanged  greetings  with  Mordaunt, 
Miss  Marlyn  looked  oddly  and  steadily  at  him 
for  a  moment. 

**  I  saw  Miss  Temple  as  she  went  up  stain," 
she  said,  *'  and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to 
the  vicarage  She  intends  having  us  all  togeth- 
er—your mamma,  and  you,  and  me  too.  It  is 
so  very  kind,"  said  Miss  Marlyn. 

"Oh,  yes,'*  said  Rachel  "I  am  certain  it 
would  do  her  ever  so  much  good.  I  do  hope 
she'll  come." 

<'0h,  she  must,'*  said  Charles.  "She could 
not  think  of  disappointing  all  her  friends  at  the 
vicarage  so  miserably." 

Just  at  this  period  Miss  Barbara  came  down 
the  stairs,  and  spoke  to  Rachel,  and  told  her 
what  was  seuled,  and  that  they  were  to  come 
next  day ;  and  this  little  leave-taking  over,  she 
and  Mordaunt  got  into  their  queer  little  vehicle 
and  drove  away. 

Miss  Barbara  Temple's  head  was  still  full  of  the 
awful  details  which  she  had  just  been  discussing 
with  Mrs.  Shadwell,  and,  as  often  happens  in  this 
sort  of  preoccupation,  there  was  a  certain  gloom 
and  constraint  in  her  manner,  as  she  nodded 
again  to  Miss  Marlyn,  which  impressed  that 
young  lady  very  unpleasantly. 

Full  of  the  anticipated  visit,  the  young  ladies 
lay  down  that  night  to  sleep.  Very  differently 
fmmed,  however,  were  these  anticipations.  Miss 
Agnes  Bfarlyn  expected  neither  amusement  nor 
pleasure,  but  she  did  expect  in  the  little  drama 
which  she  had  nearly  resolved  on  producing,  to 
make  my  friend  Roger  Temple  fill  a  rdk  which 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  rather  important  one. 

That  evening,  after  dusk.  Miss  Marlyn  knock- 
ed at  the  study  door,  and  being  told  to  enter, 
found  Mark  Shadwell  there,  as  usual,  moping  in 
solitude. 

Mark  darted  a  glance,  in  whfch  was  a  good 
deal  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  at  the  young  lady. 

"I  have  called,  sir,"  she  said,  very  timidly, 
'*  to  know  whether  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  copy- 
ing and  writing  letters,  that  is  if,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  stay  at  Raby,  you  will  permit  roe 
still  the  duties  of  mv  old  office  of  secretary  ?' 

"  It  is  very  good  of  yon.  Miss  Marlyn,"  said 
he,  breaking  into  a  doubtful  smile.  "  1*11  think 
of  it ;  that  is,  if  you  really  wish  it." 

"Tou  don't  doubt  my  sincerity,  Mr.  Shad- 
well ?" 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,"  he  almost  whisper- 
ed, but  with  a  pained  and  averted  look.  "  I 
say  1*11  think  of  it,  but  at  present  there  is 
nothing.*' 

He  extended  his  hand ;  she  advanced  with  a 
beautiful  but  strange  confusion,  |ind  timidly 
placed  her  fingers  in  it.     He  held  them  for  some 


moments,  looking  at  her  balf-4iverted  featnro, 
as  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking.  But  be 
did  not.  He  opened  his  hand,  and  ben  wasEb. 
crated,  and  she  instanly  left  the  room. 

About  the  same  time  at  the  vicarage,  leanxDjr 
back  in  his  chair,  with  the  slight  pallor  aad 
listlessness  in  his  face  that  betokena  &tigoe,  tbe 
Rev.  Stour  Temple,  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
was  sipping  that  second  glass  of  sherry  wfaick 
was  tbe  measure  of  his  af^r-dinner  wine. 

Miss  Barbara  bad  come  in  to  chat  with  him. 
as  she  always  did  when  he  came  in  late  and 
tired  to  his  dinner. 

"I  paid  poor  Amy  a  little  risit  to-day,"  ike 
said. 

"  And  found  her  pretty  well,  I  hope  ?"*  be 
asked. 

"  Not  very  well ;  and  she  could  talk  of  akao: 
nothing  but  that  dreadful  business,  you  kuBfr. 
Ton  must  take  another  glass  of  sheny,  Stosr, 
darling ;  you  look  so  tired— you  shan't  refuse." 

** Hadn't  I  better  take  this  first?**  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  "Impetuous  darling — my  ■rieis- 
tering  spirit,"  he  said,  patting  the  back  of  ber 
thin  hand  with  a  yeiy  caressing  gentleness, 

"  You  don't  Uke  care  of  yourself^  Stoor,  sad 
you  know  if  you  overwork  younelf^  and  won't 
take  nourishment,  you  must  simply  be  won 
out." 

"Well,  darling,  well  see  when  I  have  dose 
this;  and  tell  me,  has  any  thing  more  bees 
heard  of  the  wretched  man  who  b  in  priaoa— 
Carmel  Sherlock?" 

"  Nothing ;  and  you  remember  our  little  pka, 
two  months  ago,  before  all  these  horron  wet 
dreamed  of?" 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Stour. 

"To  invite  Mn.  Shadwell,  and  Rachd,  snd 
Miss  Marlyn  here  for  a  week, "said  she. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  vicar ;  " and  have  your 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  surprised  at  bis  mau- 
ner,  and  paused,  looking  at  the  grave  look  whkii 
he  was  directing,  over  his  knees,  into  the  fire. 

"  And  have  they  refused  ?" 

"Amy  can't  come,  but  Rachel  and  Agnes 
Marlyn  are  coming  to-morrow." 

She  saw,  as  she  said  this,  in  the  vicar's  daik 
face,  the  slight  contraction  which  marks  a  sad- 
den annoyance.  Still  looking  into  the  grate, 
the  vicar  swallowed  tbe  wine  that  remained  ia 
his  glass,  and  held  it  out  toward  his  sister,  wfao^ 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  debate  upon  this  point  bj 
his  momentary  abstraction,  replenished  it  in- 
stantly, and  that  with  so  honest  a  bumper  thst 
her  brother,  still  ruminating  deeply,  vras  cMiged 
to  sip  a  little  cautiously  before  setting  it  down. 

"Yon  are  sure  they  said  they  were  coming, 
Barbara?" 

'*0h,  yes;  quite  certain  I  Amy  said  thej 
should ;  but  what  is  the  difficulty,  dear  ?'* 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant ;  but  I  could  not  posi- 
bly  have  Miss  Marlyn  here,"  said  he. 

"Why,  my  dear  Stour,  yon  surprise  meP 
said  Miss  Babie,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  ean 
also,  for  she  was  not  deficient  in  curiodty. 

"  No,  indeed,  Barbara,  she  must  not  ccmie," 
he  said,  very  gently,  but  in  that  firm  tone  which 
experience  had  taught  ber  there  was  no  gain- 
saying. 

"Not  come  here.  Miss  Marlyn,  my  dear 
Stour?    Why,  she  has  been  here  nftv  times." 

"  I  know  all  that,  dear  Babie." 
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He  got  up  nneasilj,  and  Btood  with  hU  back 
to  the  fire,  looking  toward  the  window-cartaina, 
and  thinking  uncomfortably. 

'*No^  no,  it  would  not  do,*'  he  repeated,  nod- 
ding twice  or  thrice. 

*'  Do  jou  seriously  mean,  my  dear  Stour,  that 
we  can't  haTe  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  at  the  vicar- 
age?" 

**  Quite  seriously.** 

**And  what  on  earth,  Stour,  can  be  the  rear- 
son  ?"  said  Babie,  also  standing  up,  and  expand- 
ing her  hands  in  remonstrance. 

*'  You  must  not  mention  it  to  any  one.  I  don't 
want  to  prejudice  her — you  promise,  Babie  ?" 

'*Ye8,  certainly,"  she  answered,  with  the  air 
of  one  about  to  hear  a  secret.  But  nothing  fol- 
lowed. 

<*  What  is  it  I'm  not  to  tell  ?"  she  inquired  at 
last,  a  little  impatiently. 

* '  you  are  not  to  tell  any  one,  except  those  who 
must  know,  that  I  said  we  could  not  have  her 
here.  I  hfwe  written  to  make  inquiry,  and  I 
may  hear  more  fj&vorably  than  I  at  present  hope ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  must  not  run  a  risk  of 
injuring  a  person  whom  I  only  suspect." 

**I  thought  vou  were  going  to  tell  me  all 
about  it,  Stour  ?^'  she  complained. 

'*  If  I  can  I  will,  dear,  by  and  by ;  but  don't 
ask  me  at  present." 

'*I  really  think  you  ought  to  tell  me,  I  do. 
What  on  earth  am  I  to  say  to  her,  or  to  Mrs. 
Shadwell?" 

**  It  is  very  awkward,  I  know,  dear  Babie ;  but 
it  is  not  my  fault,  and  I  don't  see  that  my  telling 
you  more,  just  now,  would  mend  the  matter." 

''And  what  am  I  to  soy f  I  don't  want  to 
know,  except  for  that.  I  should  not  like  to  seem 
rude,  you  Know,  and  it  certainly  would  seem 
worse,  quite  brutal,  my  giving  no  reason." 

''  Yes,  indeed,  darling,  the  whole  thing  is  very 
awkward.  I  ought  to  have  told  yon  before,  not 
to  mind  asking  Miss  Marlyn  here,  but  I  forgot. 
I  think  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  You  may  not  think  it  so  serious; 
but  I  mentioned  it  to  Mark  Shadwell,  with  very 
strong  advice  as  to  how  he  should  act,  and  our 
asking  her  here,  and  making  her  an  inmate, 
would  be  at  best  an  inconsistency,  and  a  very 
glaring  one  he  would  think  it." 

Miss  Barbara  looked  up  at  the  drapery  of  the 
window-curtain,  and  then  down  on  the  carpet 
near  her  foot,  a  little  anxiously.  She  thought 
that  Stour  had  penetrated  Roger's  little  romance, 
and  did  not  approve.  So  she  raised  her  kind 
grey  eyes,  and  looking  in  his  face  earnestly, 
said — 

''You  mnst  tell  me  one  thing." 

"What  is  it,  Babie?" 

"  Yon  must  tell  me,  dear  Stour,  has  your  rea- 
son any  thing  to  do  with  Bonnie  ?" 

"  With  Bonnie  ?  No,  certainly,"  said  the  vi&. 
ar,  in  unaffected  surprise,  followed  by  an  invol- 
untary little  laugh.  "No,  darling,  upon  my 
honor  I  Boger  has  neither  act  nor  part  in  the 
mystery." 

Barbara  was  relieved. 

"  X  wish  I  knew  all  abont  it"— here  was  a  lit- 
tle pause — "  I  might  very  nossibly  be  of  nse  in 
clearing  it  up  if  I  did"— -nere  was  another — 
"but,  as  you  tell  me,  I  shall  by  and  by"— she 
concluded,  having  failed  to  elicit  any  thing  more 
from  the  vicar,  "I  only  want  yonr  help  for  the 
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present,  dear  Stour,  to  tell  me,  what  am  I  to 
say?" 

"  The  simple  truth, 'darliUg;  as,  I  think,  you 
always  do.  I  don't  think  you  need  write  to  Miss 
Marlyn,  if  you  don't  wish  to  do  so ;  but  just  say 
— put  it  all  upon  me — ^tbat  /  see  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  Miss  Marlyn's  com- 
ing here  at  present.  Mrs.  Shadwell  may  either 
say  so  in  so  many  words,  or  she  may  keep 
Miss  Marlyn  at  home  on  her  own  authority, 
without  explanation.  Of  course,  you  tell  Mrs. 
Shadwell  that  I,  the  most  impracticable  and  se- 
cret of  curmudgeons,  refuse  you  a  single  glram 
of  light  into  the  mystery." 

In  consequence  of  this  little  conversation, 
there  went  a  note  that  evening,  in  Barbara  Tem- 
ple's hand,  to  Baby,  which  startled  Amy  Shad- 
well. There  had  been  afloat  in  her  mind  just 
enough  of  that  unpleasant  misgiving  which  does 
not  amount  to  suspicion,  to  give  to  this  enigma^- 
ical  note  a  force  and  augury  which  made  poor 
Amy's  heart  sink,  and  kept  it  in  a  dismal  flut- 
ter all  night. 

It  was  not  much  to  have  to  say  to  Miss  Mar- 
lyn that,  on  second  thoughts,  she  would  ask  her 
to  stay  at  Baby.  There  were  fifty  natural  rea- 
sons to  account  for  such  a  change  of  plan. 

She  had  a  vague  terror,  however,  of  its  lead- 
ing to  a  scene,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  neither 
ability  nor  spirits  for  an  encounter  with  that  clev- 
er young  lady,  whom  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand— whom  she  had  liked  so  much  at  first, 
and  began  now  to  fear,  like  one  of  those  persons 
in  a  dream  who  undergo  in  its  progress  a  gradu- 
al and  awful  transformation,  and  end  by  holding 
us  in  the  spell  of  a  nightmare. 


CHAPTER  LVin. 

MIBS  MABLTV  TALK8  WITH  HER  BLACK  CAT. 

Mbb.  Shadwell  would  gladly  have  got  out 
of  this  unpleasant  task ;  but  one  way  or  other  it 
must  be  got  through ;  and  it  was  better  to  dis- 
patch it,  than  to  let  it  continue  to  hang  over  her 
till  next  morning. 

So  she  did  see  Mjss  Marlyn  —  who  stood, 
though  invited  to  sit,  and  listened  submissively,  in 
silence,  during  the  few  minutes  occupied  by  the 
little  conference.  A  brighter  glow  for  a  mo- 
ment flushed  her  cheeks,  on  hearing  that,  for 
some  reason  which  Mrs.  Shadwell  could  not  ex- 
plain, which  she  *  approached  and  went  away 
from,  without  touching.  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  was 
not  to  accompany  Rachel  to  the  vicarage  next 
dajr. 

At  this  point  Agnes  looked  with  a  keen  steady 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  lady ;  who  instinct- 
ively averted  her  eyes.  Miss  Marlyn,  however, 
evinced  absolutely  no  emotion,  except  in  those 
very  trifling  evidences. 

"Any  thing  more?"  asked  Miss  Marlyn,  in 
her  lowest  tone,  and  with  the  faintest  light  of  a 
sad  tfmile. 

"  No— nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Shadwell,  who  was 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  the  young  lady 
who  stood  before  her,  smiling,  patient,  and  so 
gracefully  submissive,  that  her  heart  smote  her, 
and  she  almost  wished  that  Agnes  Marlyn  had 
been  angry  and  violent 

It  was  a  relief,  however,  that  this  little  nnpleas- 
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antneM  waa  over,  and  withoat  ghing  pain,  or 
exciting  an  angry  thought.  | 

Bat  was  thi8  so  ? 

Miss  Marlyn  ran  down  stairs  lightljr  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  had  left  Kachel  in  the 
middle  of  a  daet. 

"  Well,  PnccJle,  what  was  it?*'  she  asked. 

'*  Nothing,  dear,  only  that  I*m  not  to  go  with 

Jpon  to-morrow  to  the  vicarage,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
yn,  quietly,  sitting  down  beside  her,  and  striking 
a  chord. 

•*  And  why  aren't  you  coming?" 

•*I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care — I  forget 
where  we  stopped ;  here,  I  think." 

"Wait,  Pucelle— don't  mind  that  tiresome 
dnet — ^aod  tell  me,  are  yon  really  not  coming?" 

**Oh,  my  dear,  don't  yon  know  I'm  not  com- 
ing?" said  Miss  Marlyo,  with  a  smile  a  little 
sarcastic  and  incredulous. 

^'"No — I  had  not  an  idea  that  any  thing  could 
happen  to  prevent  it;  and  I  entreat  that  you 
won't  suppose  any  thing  so  treacherous  as  my 
hiding  it,  if  I  had  known,  from  you." 

"Did  I  fancy  any  such  thing?  Why  should 
I,  dear  ?  What  an  odd,  fanciful,  huffy  little  crea- 
tare  it  is !  But,  really^  it  is  not  worth  talking 
abont  I  should  not  care  to  sojourn  in  that 
wearisome  litile  ))lace,  and  be  so  be-Bonnied  as 
I  was  when  we  last  •drank  tea  there ;  nothing 
but  its  comicality  makes  it  endurable,  and  the 
fun  of  the  best  joke  wean  ont,  you  know,  by  rep- 
etition ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  hope  of 
some  little  use  as  a  daisy-picker,  could  have  pre^- 
vented  its  being  absolutely  insufferable.  I  can't 
admire  even  the  scenery  there.  I  think  it  the 
only  uninteresting  spot  in  the  country.  To  be 
snre  there  is  an  object  that  does  make  the  land- 
scape interesting — I  mean  Mr.  Charles  Mor- 
dannt,  doesn't  he?"  and  she  laughed,  and  played 
half  a  dozen  bars,  and  added :  **  What  a  beau- 
tiful blush,  my  dear.  I  wbh  he  were  here  to 
see  it." 

'<  Pucelle,  yon  Ulk  like  a  fool!" 

"And  I  such  a  rogue?" 

"  No— but  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  can't  conceive 
any  girl  caring  the  least  for  any  man  who  has 
not  first  shown  that  he  likes  her  better  than  any 
one  else." 

"And  doesn't  he  show  it?  Come,  I  never 
ask  any  one  to  confess  any  thing  in  this  hypo- 
critical world,  but  you  know  he  does ;  and  you 
know  you  like  him — and  now  let  ns  play  this 
other  overture," 

And  she  began  to  play  so  brflliantly,  and  loud, 
all  the  time  saying;  "No— no— I  won't  hear; 
I'll  listen  to  nothing  but  music ;"  that  Rachel, 
half  provoked,  though  she  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, did  sit  down  and  play  the  treble. 

"You're  not  vexed,  Pucelle ;  but  I  am — ^very 
much  disappointed — and  I  shan't  half  enjoy  my 
visit  without  you.     Are  you  vexed,  Pucelle?" 

"  I'm  never  vexed,  dear — I'm  not  even  curi- 
ous— for  I  know  perfectly  how  this  little  change 
of  plan  came  about,"  said  Agness  Marly n,  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  and  looking  listlessly  up- 
wi^rd. 

"  No,  dear,  it  is  too  long  a  story ;  I'll  tell  it  to- 
night to  my  little  black  cat,  who  sits  on  the  end 
of  my  pillow,  and  hears  my  complaint  whenever 
I  have  one  to  make,  and  sometimes  gives  me  a 
tiny  bit  of  advice." 

this  black  cat  of  Miss  Marlyn^s— allusion  to 


which  in  moods  of  sinister  playfulness  was  not 
unfrequent — it  is  right  to  observe,  had  no  mate- 
rial existence,  and  was  altogether  an  imaginazy 
confidant. 

"  I  hate  that  black  cat,  Pucelle;  I  wish  ToaM 
make  it  jump  out  of  the  window ;  I  don*t  think 
it  likes  US,  and  I'm  afraid  of  it." 

Miss  Marlyn  laughed  gently,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  along  the  carpet,  and  the  glittering  edges 
of  her  even  teeth  appeared  with  a  pretty  sngges- 
tion  of  mali<!e,  that  made  her  for  a  moment  ap- 
pear like  a  stranger  to  Rachel. 

"Part  with  my  dear  little  black  cat,  with  the 
yellow  eyes,  and  sage  counsel,  and  patient  etis ! 
Ah  I  no.  It  is  such  a  little  wise-acre,  and  fo 
sharp,  and  has  heard  all  my  secrets,  and  is  so 
very  old  a  friend,  and  only  the  size  of  my  hand, 
and  never  comes  except  w'hen  people  use*me  iO ; 
and  then  it  comes  crouching  and  clawing  aloBf 
my  pillow  to  my  ear,  rubbing  its  little  whiq^n 
to  the  sheet,  and  tumbling  so  playfully,  growling 
like  a  dear  little  tiger,  or  hissing  like  a  tiny  pel 
snake.  Yon  can't  imagine  such  a  darling ;  wbei 
I  was  at  school,  where  old  La  Chonette  used  to 
knock  me  about  as  she  pleased,  even  before  tkit, 
when  I  was  beaten  and  half-starved  at  hone, 
from  that  time  it  was  my  solitary  confidant—Dj 
own  dear,  little,  black  rogue — ^who  listened  to  nv 
poor  little  whimperings,  and — taught  me  trids." 

Exceptr  in  this  little  enigmatical  speech,  M&f 
Agnes  Marlyn  erinced  no  sense  of  wrong ;  and 
when  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  she  kissed  Badid 
at  her  door,  and  went  to  her*  room.  She  hsd 
not  to  pass  Sir  Boke's  door,  but  she  could  see  it 
as  she  went  round  the  comer  of  the  galleiy  swift- 
ly, and  glanced  hastily  at  it  over  her  ehoalder 
ns  she  quickened  her  pace.  She  was  not  afrsid 
of  ghosts,  as  most  young  people  are.  I  suppose 
on  occasion,  however,  she  was  capable  of  tbss 
kind  of  fear ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
tricks  or  menaces  of  her  imagination  when  she 
SAW  that  door  after  dark,  I  am  sure  she  hated  the 
sight  of  it. 

Hurriedly  she  shut  and  locked  her  door.  -  Her 
heart  was  full  of  bitterness;  but  she  did  net 
burst  into  tears,  as  young  ladies  under  a  sense  of 
wrong  usually  do  in  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms. 
Perhaps  the  tenderness  of  early  parental  kne. 
and  the  habit  of  being  pitied,  are  needed  to  in- 
duce that  relief,  and  Agnes  Marlyn  had  no  home 
Affections  to  look  back  to,  and  had  never  enjpyed 
the  luxury  of  being  pitied.  And  so  her  trainmg 
had  steeled  her  against  the  necessities  of  svn- 
pathy,  and  the  habit  even  of  pitying  herself 

Miss  Marlyn  sat  for  a  moment  before  her 
glass,  thinking  and  looking  all  the  time  at  her 
reflected  features.  She  liked  looking  at  henelf 
in  the  glass ;  and  she  knew  she  was  beautiful ; 
and  she  cdul^do  that  and  think  abo.  Her 
beauty  was  her  power,  and  the  rivid  conscious- 
ness of  this  inspired  her  thoughts,  and  quicken- 
ed her  sense  of  insult. 

She  had  sat  longer  than  she  thought,  and  was 
a  little  chilly  when  she  stood  np  to  nndresa 
Having  gathered  up  her  magnificent  hair,  ber 
graceful  limbs  were  quickly  laid  in  ber  bed. 
She  did  not  put  out  her  candle ;  she  liked  think- 
ing  in  this  kind  of  light,  with  her  small  hand 
under  her  cheek.  Her  heart  was  fnll.  An  in- 
tense, cold  anger  was  struggling  in  it,  and  yearn- 
ed fur  some  expression  in  act.  She  was  tumiog 
over  all  sorts  of  things  in  her  mind — talking,  as 
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her  phrase  was,  wilh  her  little  black  cat.  Thej 
had  a  long  confidence,  and  it  was  late  when  she 
pat  oat  her  candle. 

Miss  Marljn  was  a  cleyer  person,  and  made 
theories,  and  often  saw  farther  into  millstones 
than  other  people.  She  fancied  a  change  of 
manners  toward  her  when  Miss  Barbara  had 
come  down  that  day  from  her  talk  with  Mrs. 
Shad  well.  Who  had  brought  about  that  change  ? 
and  now  she  was  in  consequence  forbidden  to  go 
to  the  vicarage.  Insult  upon  insult  I  Coward- 
ly outrage!  Very  well  She  was  not  a  person  to 
be  stricken  down  with  a  blow  of  a  fan,  and  walk- 
ed over.  She  would  talk  for  a  time  with  her 
little  black  cat,  and  see  what  was  to  b^  done. 

Next  morning  Miss  Marlyn  came  down  serene 
and  beaatiful,  in  good  spirits  even,  for  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind,  and  saw  her  way  a  little 
in  adjance,  distinctly.  Up  to  last  night,  what- 
ever' she  might  say  or  write,  she  had  been  in  a 
fcreat  indecision.  A  grain  of  passion  had  deter- 
mined the  equilibrium,  and  Miss  Marlyn's  future, 
for  some  chapters  to  come,  was  now  distinctly 
written  in  those  tablets  of  her  little  brain  that 
retained  inscriptions  like  adamant. 

At  the  appointed  hour  away  went  Rachel, 
Agnes  Marlyn  standing  on  the  steps,  and  smiling 
her  farewell.  When  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
grew  faint  in  the  distance,  she  was  still  smiling, 
though  looking  down  musingly,  at  her  little  foot, 
which,  on  the  smooth  Caen  stone,  was  beating 
time,  as  it  were,  to  the  gentle  measure  of  her  pleas- 
ant thoughts.  Then,  awakening  from  them,  she 
looked  up  at  the  clear  autumnal  sky,  and  abroad 
oTer  the  fair  landscape.  It  was  the  sun  of 
Attsterlitz,  the  augury  of  conquest,  and  she  ran 
in  and  amused  herself  with  jubilant  music,  and 
some  spirited  marches,  on  the  old  piano. 

Miss  Marlyn  read  her  novel,  and  took  her 
walk,  and  sang  songs  to  the  jingle  of  the  old  in- 
strument, which  was  abandoned  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  practicing ;  and  at  the  usual  hour  she 
repaired  to  Mrs.  Shadwell's  room,  and  was  par- 
ticularly gentle  and  submissive,  lind,  somehow, 
engaging.  She  offered  to  road  to  Mrs.  Shad- 
well,  who  was  beginning  to  relent;  won,  in- 
sensibly, by  her  melancholy  little  attentions. 
Mrs.  Shadwell,  however,  had  a  long  interview 
pending  with  old  Wyndle,  but,  fearing  that  a 
mere  refusal  would  appear  nugracious,  she  asked 
Miss  Marljm  to  come  to  her  for  half  an  hour, 
by  and  by,  and  read  a  little  then,  if  she  still  felt 
disposed.  Miss  Marlyn  pathetically  thanked 
her,  and  entreated  that  Mrs.  Shadwell  would 
think  of  soma  way  of  making  her  useful,  dur- 
ing the  very  brief  stay  that  remained  to  her  at 
Baby. 

The  evening  closed  over  that  gloomy  house- 
hold, and  darkness  succeeded ;  and  Mrs.  Shad- 
well, looking  to  the  little  clock  over  her  chimney- 
piece,  saw  that  it  was  half  past  seven,  and  re- 
membered Miss  Marlyn*s  promise. 

Just  then,  the  door  opened  roughly,  and  her 
husband  entered.  He  looked  pale  and  angry, 
and  came  over,  silently,  to  the  little  table,  which 
was  placed  beside  her,  and  sat  down  at  it.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  said — 
"What  has  become  of  Rachel?" 
"  She  went  to-day — I  thought  you  knew — ^to 
the  Temples,  to  pay  a  little  visit,"  she  replied. 

"Well, she  has  returned  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose?" 


"No;  she  was  not  to  return  till  to-morrow, 
or,  perhaps,  next  day." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  that's  being  rather  cool  I** 

Mrs.  Shadwell  looked  rather  frightened  at 
his  angry  face. 

"I  hope  1  haven't  done  wrong,  Mark,"  she 


"Yon  have  sent  Miss  Marlyn  with  her,  of 
course?" 

"  No ;  Miss  Marlyn  is  here." 

*'  Oh !  and  wasn't  she  asked  ?'* 

"Yes,  dear  Mark,  at  first,  but  that  was 
changed  afterward." 

* '  Changed,  was  it  ?  So  she  has  gone  off  with- 
out her  governess,"  he  said. 

"  But  her  governess  couldn't  be  of  the  least  use 
to  her  there^and  you  know  you  said  you  thought 
Miss  Marlyn  was  unnecessary ;  and  she's  going 
away,"  pleaded  she. 

He  stared  at  her  very  angrily,  the  more  so, 
that  he  was  a  little  puzzled  by  her  very  obvious 
rejoinder. 

"  Upon  my  honor  I  you're  growing  quite  a  de- 
bater ;  that*s  a  vastly  clever  answer,  only  it  don't 
quite  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  sending  Rachel 
off  alone,  among  such  a  set  of  mnfils,  to  meet 
that  d — d  fellow,  Mordaunt;  and  I  don't  see 
what  business  yon  had  to  send  my  daughter 
away  on  such  a  visit  without  acquainting  me 
with  it." 

''But, Mark,  dear,  don't  yon  remember  that 
you  told  roe  that  I  might  always  send  Rachel 
there  without  troubling  you  about  it?" 

"1  say,  having  asked  Miss  Marlyn,  as  the 
proper  peraon  to  accompany  her,  it  was  insuffer- 
ingly  impertinent  withdrawing  that  invitation ; 
it  strikes  me,  if  she  is  good  enough  company  for 
you  and  Rachel,  that  Mr.  Roger  Temple,  and 
Charles  Mordaunt,  and  old  Miss  Barbara  might 
venture  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with'  her.  Have 
you  heard  any  thing  against  her  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  pretext  on  which  we  are  to  be 
treated  with  that  kind  of  insult.  And  recollect 
the  effect  such  a  snub,  from  such  a  quarter,  must 
have  upon  the  position  of  that  young  lady,  in 
whom  yon  professed  such  an  interest,  and  whom, 
I  think,  we  are  bound  to  protect,  not  only  from 
common  wants  and  dangers,  while  she  stays  here, 
but  from  damned  impertinence  and  slander." 

He  thundered  the  last  words,  actually  pale 
with  anger. 

"But,  Mark,  dear,"  she  faltered,  "there  has 
not  been  a  word  said." 

"Yes,  that's  the  odious  cowardice  of  the  thing, 
don't  you  see ;  there's  always  a  risk  of  being  ex- 
posed and  punished  if  one  does  say  lies  of  people ; 
and  don't  you  perceive  that  the  work  is  just  ag 
effectually  done,  and  far  more  safely,  by  letting 
the  world  know  that  the  vicar  atfd  his  family 
won't  let  a  given  young  lady  into  their  house, 
and  decline  to  sit  in  the  room  with  her  ?  Do 
you  think  it  fair  to  Miss  Marlyn  that  we  should 
allow  that?  I  don't,  I  can  tell  yon,  and  111 
write  to  give  them-  my  opinion  of  it,  and  Rachel 
shall  come  home  to-night."  And  with  these 
ominous  words  he  rose,  lowering,  and  stalked 
from  the  room,  shutting  the  door,  with  more 
emphasis  than  beseemed  the  chamber  of  an  in- 
valid. 

There  are  two  doors  to  Mrs.  Shadwell's  morn- 
ing-room :  one  through  which  Mark  had  come 
and  gone,  opening  on  the  great  gallery ;  the  other 
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from  .a  small  anteroom,  which  commDiiicates 
with  a  back  gallery. 

As  Mrs.  Shadwell  sat  there  stunned  and 
ftigbtened,  this  latter  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Marlyn,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  entered.  Mrs. 
Shadwell  was  in  tears.  Miss  Marljrn's  smile  tan- 
ished — she  stood  stilL 

^'Prajr,  come  here,  Miss  Marlyn,  and  sit 
down,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Shadwell,  rehemently,  for- 
getting the  coldness  and  reserve  of  the  last  week, 
in  her  agitation.  '*  Now,  I  ask  you.  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, have  I  slandered  you — hare  I?  Have  I 
ever  slandered  you,  or  permitted  any  one  to 
slander  yon  ?** 

"Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Shadwell  I  I conld  not  imag- 
ine snch  a  thing!"  exclaimed  that  beantifnl 
young  lady,  much  shocked,  apparently.  "  Slan- 
der me— slander  any  one  I     Utterly  Impossible  I " 

<'BCr.  Shadwell  has  been  here,  so  amazed 
about  that  little  yisit  to  the  Temples,  and  your 
not  having  gone  with  Rachel" 

* '  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Shadwell  I  How  very  provok- 
ing ;  Tou  have  no  idea  bow  much  I  prefer 
being  nere,  and  you  know  I  should  have  only 
been  in  the  way  there,  and  I  should  not  have 
liked  it  at  all ;  and  I  know  they  have  not  mnch 
room,  for  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  staying  there." 

'*  And  Mr.  Shadwell  is  so  vexed,  and  he  is 
going  to  write,  and  to  send  for  Rachel  to-night ; 
and  so,  I  suppose,  we  shall  lose  the  only  friends 
that  are  left  to  us." 

*'  But  if  you  were  to  ask  Mr.  Shadwell  not  to 
write,  surely  be  would  not." 

"  Mr.  Shadwell  is  very  kind,  so  kind,  you  have 
no  idea ;  but  he  is  very  firm,  and  when  he  thinks 
a  thing  right  to  be  done,  nothing  ever  moves 
him,  he  always  does  it,  and  I  am  very  sorry — " 

And  Mrs.  Shadwell  broke  down  again,  and 
when  she  looked  np  Miss  Marlyn  was  gone. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  more  Agnes  Marlyn 
returned,  flushed,  radiant,  and  so  beautiful! 
She  had  prevailed  with  Mr.  Shadwell,  the  letter 
would  not  be  written,  nor  Rachel  sent  for,  nor 
the  arrangement  with  the  Temples  disturbed. 

It  was  running  so  rapidly  up  the  stairs  that 
made  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  dress  show  her 
quickened  breathing,  and  that  called  that  bril- 
liant color  to  her  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  give 
a  fiery  softness  to  her  eyes.  Her  words  and 
tones  were  very  humble  5  those  eyes  were  cast 
down.  There  was  the  modest  gratification  of 
having  done  her  benefactress  a  little  sendee :  a 
very  timid  pleasure  and  an  indescribable  plead- 
ing sadness  in  her  tones  and  attitude.  And 
along  with  all  this — imperceptible  by  all  but 
that  marvelous  organ,  the  eye  of  a  wife — was 
there  not  the  baleful  light  of  an  insnfierable 
triumph  ? 

Ten  milliou-fold  rather  at  that  moment  would 
poor  Amy  have  accepted  all  the  vexation  that 
threatened  than  been  so  rescued.  She  recognized 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  that  girt.  She  felt, 
with  a  deep-seated  agony,  how  facile  had  been 
her  influence  where  she,  even  in  better  days, 
had  failed  to  persuade.  Like  other  foolish  wives 
she  worshiped  the  beauty  and  fascinations  of  a 
husband  whom  other  people  saw  as  he  was,  and 
she  thought  him  irresistible. 

<•  In  Uaek  mooni  I, 
All  fean  scorn  I. 
Lore  hath  foriarn  nei 
Uvlng  In  thralL 


Haart  la  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
Ob,  cruel  speeding! 
Frangbted  with  fpilL" 

With  a  heart  wounded  and  resentfol,  she  jet 
contrived  to  smile  «nd  thank  her.  She  prmi 
her  reading,  the  meaning  of  which^erer  ntA- 
ed  her  wandering  thoughts,  and  beard  the  a- 
dences  of  that  sweet  voice  that  stirred  her  beirt 
with  the  anguish  of  jealousy. 

When  Agnes  Marlyn  had  bade  her  good-niffct 
and  departed,  she  looked  in  the  glsa  wia  1 
pang,  her  retina  still  glowing  with  the  ndiut 
beauty  that  had  jnst  left  the  room.  Then  Del 
her  the  plaintive,  faded  little  face,  whose  {^Imt 
waa  over,«and  the  large  eyes,  still  beiotiiii( 
and  to  which,  as  she  looked,  the  tean  sfn^. 
**Amy!  Amy!"  she  murmured,  alowiy  ind 
sadly,  with  a  mournful  little  shake  of  her  InflL 
All  at  once  the  change  of  years  csme  ap  hekn 
her— the  sense  of  the  flight  of  her  pow«r-i6 
irrecoverable  loss — and  the  wild  onoatuotf  of 
futore  times. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

GABMBL  SHBRIjOCK  IM  BU  HEW  ABODS. 

That  evening,  so  unhappy  at  Baby,  wai  pia- 
ing  very  pleasantly  for  Rachel  at  the  Tietnst 

Barbara  T^ple  had  made,  as  she  soppond, 
two  people  very  happy.  But,  alasl— there  wm 
two  others.  Poor  lioger  was  now,  six  o'dock 
P.M.,  expected  momentarily,  and  diwppoiBt. 
ment  awaited  him. 

Miss  Barbara  grew  silent  and  nerrow  tftbe 
hour  approaehed,  and  when  Roger's  fly  drew  Bp 
at  the  door,  she  actually  grew  pale,  as  sbem 
out  to  the  hall  to  meet  him. 

*«  Oh  !  Bonnie,  dariing,  Pm  so  gH  »in 
yonVe  looking  so  beantifnl— such  a  colorr 

"Now,  Babie,  you  rogue, you're  atymw 
tricks—trying  to  make  me  conceited,"  pinw 
Bonnie,  with  a  laugh  of  fond  gratificatioii. 

"But  I  do  say,  Bonnie,  yoor  color  is  JJ^ 
what  it  was  when  you  were  nine  yean  oM- 
quite  beautiful!"  repeated  Babie,  in  a  wpjwe. 
and  still  out  of  breath  from  the  hog  she  had  ll^ 
stowed  on  him.  . 

"  I*m  gUd  Pm  looking  so  yo^ng-o^-»![?'' 
I  mean,"  said  Roger,  in  an  under4oiie,smw"« 
delighted.  "  It's  just  the  little  brecie-ihe  iiy 
and— and,  hadn't  I  better  ran  up  and  geiw 
these  things?"  he  added;  and  she  knew,  ^w 
wandering  of  his  honest  little  bine  eyes  toward  ur 
drawing-room  door,  whom  he  was  ^^^^' 
and  with  a  pang  she  suddenly  recollected. 

"  Oh !  Bonnie,  dear  I  I  forgot-how  shau  1 
tell  vou?"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  Mai  » 
his  face  quite  woe-begone.  .  v  9«  b 

"  Good  gracious  I  She  isn't  iH-a  «^^  " 
exclaimed.  „   .j 

"  Oh  I  no— not  ill ;  but  she's  not  heij,  "« 
Babie,  looking  in  his  fiuse  as  if  she  expected  m 
to  burst  into  tears.  «»• 

"Oh!  and  they  havent  ««ne,  after  »|^ 
murmured  Bonnie,  in  a  dismal  tone  ot  a»^ 

^"C^ly  Rachel,  dear;  Mrfc  Shadw^ c<wl^^^ 
come,  and  Miss  Marlyn  remained  wittj^ 
Raby,"  said  Babie,  wUh  a  Utile  bdirectiies«. 
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She  saw  that  Bonnie  was  in  despair,  though 
his  faded* smile  still  rested  on  his  face. 

"Well,  Babie;  another  time,"  he  said,  with 
a  dismal  hopefulness. 

"Oh!  yes — let  us  hope— let  ns  hope!"  ex- 
claimed kind  Barbara,  evasively. 

Honest  Boger  made  a  tedious  toilet,  and  sat 
long  oyer  his  fire.  When  he  entered  the  pleas- 
ant, old-fashioned  little  drawing-room,  l^is  broth- 
er Stour  had  come  in,  and  Doctor  Sprigge,  who 
mras  of  their  little  dinner-party ;  and  he  and  the 
vicar  were  chatting  with  Miss  Barbara  quite 
cozily  by  the  fire. 

With  that  affinity  which  acts  so  irresistibly, 
Roger's  eye  instantly  foand  Rachel,  associated  as 
she  was  with  the  absent  Agnes  Marlyn,  and  he 
drew  near  and  greeted  pretty  Miss  Shadwell, 
and  tamed  away,  with  a  melancholy  yearning, 
to  shake  hands  with  the  doctor  and  the  vicar ; 
and  then  to  take  Barbara's  hand  and  pat  it,  and 
look  sadly  into  her  eyes ;  and,  with  a  little  sigh, 
he  told  her  how  veiy  cold  the  wind  was  over 
Higmore  Heath  this  evening. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  place  to  cateh  it,*'  said  the 
doctor,  overhearing  him.  "That  moor's  worth 
fifty  pounds  a  year  to  me,  in  bronchitis  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Any  thing  of  an  east  wind  comes 
down  through  the  break  in  the  mountains — like 
a  funnel — and  sweeps  Higmore.  I  never  felt  any 
thing  like  it.    You're  all  right  here  ?" 

And  the  doctor  touched  Roger's  ample  chest 
with  a  privileged  poke  with  the  top  of  his  finger. 

"  All  right  there  ?"  repeated  Roger,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  wandering.  "  Ah !  ha ! — ^you 
rogue !"  he  murmured,  with  a  sad  smile  and  a 
shake  of  the  head  which  the  doctor  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

^  Roger,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  getting  up  has- 
tily, "I  forgot  to  .show  you — come  to  the  win- 
dow— ^you  must  do  something  to  the  poor  Persian 
lilac ;  the  best  branch  was  broken  last .  night  in 
the  storm.     See,  Bonnie— isn't  it  a  pity  ?" 

Bonnie  gazed. 

"Yes,  indeed;  so  it  is,'*  he  answered,  and  a 
fdgh  followed. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  sad,  Bonnie,  darling  ?" 
she  whispered 

"Sad?  No;  I  was  only  thinking  what  a 
lucky  fellow  Charlie  Mordaunt  is!" 

''Yes,  Bonnie,  dear,  but  other  people  will  be 
lucky  too— and  happy ;  all  that's  wanted  is  just 
a  little  patience." 

"Do  you  think — do  yon  think  she'll  come  to- 
morrow?*' whispered  Roger,  holding  Barbara's 
band. 

"  I  can't  say,  dear.    I'm  afraid  not." 

**  She  wasn't  ill — ^you're  sure  ?" 

"Oh,  no !  quite  well ;  and  she  seemed  delight- 
ed at  the  idea  of  coming — I  assure  you  she  did. 
She  looked  so— so  beautiful,  and  pleased.'* 

"  Did  she — did  she,  really  ?  Babie,  you're  a 
darling;  you  always  8e« every  thing." 

"And,  I'm  sure,  she  was  much  more  disap- 
pointed than  you  are.  Fm  certain  she's  look- 
ing out  from  the  window  over  Wynderfel  Wood, 
in  this  direction,  at  this  moment.  I  can  picture 
her  to  myself—- looking  and  sighii^g,"  said  roman- 
tic Barbara. 

"  Ah !  I'm  afraid  not,  Babie  dear.  No — no ! 
X  dare  say  she  does  not  care — she  doesn't  care 
much,  at  least.  Do  you  really  think  she  does  ?" 
sighed  Roger,  and  pressed  her  hand  again. 


And  Babie  patted  the  back  of  his  sunburnt 
paw  with  tender  compassion,  and  a  great  mis- 
giving at  her  heart,  which  she  dared  not  tell  him. 

And  Babie  would  have  gone  on  romancing, 
and  Roger  listening  to  her  delightful  dreams, 
heaven  knows  for  how  long,  had  not  the  maid 
just  at  that  moment  popped  in  at  the  door,  to 
tell  them  that  dinner  was  ready ;  so,  with  anoth- 
er  great  sigh,  and  a  grateful  pressure  of  Babie's 
hand,  Roger  in  haste  took  his  place  and  follow- 
ed in  the  wake  of  more  important  people,  beside 
Charles  Mordaunt,  whom,  as  they  went,  he  pat- 
ted gently  on  the  shoulder,  saying — "  Glad  to 
see  you  again,  old-fellow  1" 

For  all  but  my  good  friend  Roger,  that  quiet 
evening  glided  very  pleasantly  into  the  past 
There  was  talking — old  recollections  and  new 
stories.  There  was  the  merry,  and  sometimes 
plaintive,  jingle  of  the  old  piano.'  There  were 
songs,  and  one  duet,  which  Miss  Barbara  encored 
— remarking,  in  a  pleased  aside  to  Stour,  how 
charmingly  their  voiced  went  together ;  so  Ra^ 
chel  and  Mordaunt  sang  it  over  again,  and  were 
much  applauded,  even  by  Roger,  who  remem- 
bered Miss  Marlyn's  voice  in  that  duet,  beside  the 
same  piano,  and  who  for  her  sake  sighed  also  an 
encore. 

"Poor  Stour !"  exclaimed. Miss  Barbara,  next 
morning  at  breakfast.  "Not  content  with  his 
own  work,  which,  I  do  assure  yon,  is  nearly  kill- 
ing him,  he  has  promisecT  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  in 
such  affliction,  you  know,  to  visit  for  him,  two 
days  in  the  week,  at  Applebury  prison ;  and  so 
he's  gone  off,  with  an  early  breiedifast,  and  we 
shan't  see  him  now,  I  suppose,  till  dinner-time, 
or  perhaps  later."  • 

And  so  it  was.  Stour  was  by  this  time  visit- 
ing the  "  spirits  in  prison,"  so  few  of  whom  care 
to  be  preached  to — in  a  prison  not  of  common 
locks  and  masonry  only — spirits  imprisoned  in 
the  iron  cage  of  evil  education  and  habits,  and 
screwed  down,  as  Andersen  says,  each  "under 
the  coffin-lid  of  his  connections." 

"  The  prisoner  named  Carmel  Sherlock,"  said 
Stour  to  the  prison  officer,  when  he  had  made 
the  round  of  the  wards,  "not  a  convict — only 
committed  for  trial — ^who,  you  tell  me,  has  re- 
fused to  see  the  chaplain,- would,  I  think,  see  me. 
I've  known  him  for  a  long  time,  and  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  unhappy  man ;  and  I  would  be 
so  clad  to  see  him,  if  he  would  admit  my  visit. 
Will  you  ask  him?" 

The  man  returned— Sherlock  would  be  glad 
to  see  him.  So  the  vicar  walked  domi  the  flag- 
ged corridor  and  entered  the  small  square  room, 
where  the  thin  figure  of  Carmel  Sherlock  met 
him. 

Sherlock  looked  thinner,  and  his  black  hair 
was  longer,  but  his  pale  face  showed  no  change 
in  expression,  and  no  altered  lines  of  suffering. 

"I  am  glad,  Mr.  Sherlock,  you  have  admitted 
me ;  I  coidd  not  leave  this  place  without  asking 
whether  you  would  see  me,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Thanks,  yes ;  and  how  are  the  family  at 
Raby  ?"  said  Sherlock,  fixing  his  earnest  eyes  on 
him. 

"All  quite  well,"  answered  the  vicar. 

"  Mr.  Shadwell  ?"  the  prisoner  inquired. 

"  Yes." 

"And  Mrs.  Shadwell?" 

"  Always  an  invalid,  you  know ;  but  not  wowe 
than  she  has  been  for  some  time." 
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*'  And  Mifls  Rachel  ?"  and  they  sometimes  told  him  things.    A  stsr 

**  Quite  well."  like  that  the  wise  men  saw,  I  followed;  bat 

**  Quite  well,"  he  echoed,  moarnfully;  "and  nnine  went  out.  I  miss  the  Scraduarins,  thatt 
happy — ay,  happy  ?"  all.    It  fbllowed  my  memory  in  all  its  windings, 

*'  I  am  here,  yon  know,"  said  the  vicar,  after  with  its  own  storm  and  lamentation.  Yon  hare 
a  pause,  **a8  a  clergyman — doing  duty  for  the  showed  me  kindness,  now  and  always,  sir,  intite 
chaplain."  '  same  way.     Your  religion  is  comfortable  to  yon, 

*'Ah!  yes,  as  a  clergyman — and  no  doubt  and  yon  have  wished  to  make  me  a  panaker  in  it 
making  many  people  happier — but  that  is  not  for  No  small  kindness ;  and,  I  never  forget  a  kiad- 
me.  You  see  God  in  your  printed  Bible,  Mr.  ness,  so  I  have  left  yon  the  Stradnarins.  Mr. 
Temple,  and  I,  in  the  pictured '  pages  of  his  Shadwell  will  have  all  the  rest — ^the  picture,  the 
Creation ;  and  my  ideas  and  yours  are  different"   books,  the  creese.      But  to  yon,  for  yon  hsTc 

"My  dear  Mr.  Sherlock,  all  this  trouble  has  music," — he  was  looking  dreamily  at  Stocr 
not,  I  hope,  befallen  yon  in  vain.  Surely  you  Temple's  head,  as  he  might  on  a  phrenologic  casi 
reflect  on  your  present  situation.**  i  — "  that  wonderful  creation,  the  Stradnarins l** 

"  That,  sir,  is  all  fair — yes,  sir :  the  bitter  for  The  vicar,  remembering  the  strange  soondi 
the  sweet ;  the  darkness  for  the  light ;  a  bal-  t  emitted  by  this  same  violin,  as  he  stood  with 
anced  account,  with  small  profit  or  loss  to  any,  .  Mark  Shadwell  on  the  steps  at  Raby  one  mebD- 
when  it  is  closed.  When  yon  come  into  a  choly  night,  was  very  near  smiling, 
family  you  must  accept  their  rules ;  and  bging  '  The  impulse  was  but  transitory,  and  with  de- 
bom  into  the  world,  you  are  the  o/icen^c  of  the  ,  cent  gravity  he  thanked  Carmel  Sherlock,  ad 
great  house,  and  taste  of  its  good  cheer  and  also  hoped  that  it  would  be  very  long  b^ote  hk  be- 
of  its  kotrUAle  flageUum.     So  it  is,  sir,  I  am  here.  '  quest  took  effect. 

You  think  it  justj  and  if  killing  bo  always!  "You  are  kind,  sir,  but  I  shan't  leave  this 
murder,  it  is  just.  And  there  is  the  weakness  new  home  of  mine — this  home  of  stone  and  iroa 
of  the  Bible.  It  makes  you,  don't  you  see,  the  \  — alive.  The  lamp  will  not  be  broken — ^it  vill 
slave  of  a  few  generalities ;  but  I  discriminate.  '  go  out." 

Which  is  more  spiritual?  You  call  all  the  im-  I  The  vicar  already  regretted  his  visit.  In  Car- 
mortal  sights  and  voices  that  are  about  us,  fan-  mel  Sherlock's  enigmatical  speeches  were  hinted 
cies  proceeding  from  our  own  perishable  brains ; '  revelations  which  he  ought  not  to  hear  withmi 
but  1  perceive,  and  consider  them,  as  belonging   divulging. 


to  God's  outer  household  of  immortal  spirits.'* 

The  vicar  answered  nothing.  He  was  look- 
ing down,  disappointed.  He  ought  to  have  re- 
membered, he  thought,  how  mad  this  wretched 
man  was.  Ue  was  but  throwing  the  good  seed 
into  a  deep  and  barren  sea. 

"Sir  Roke  Wycherly,  what  was  he?  Ay,  he 
came  at  the  behest  of  others.  Why  should  that 
hoary  old  goat  haunt  the  house  when  there  was  so 
short  an  exorcism  ?  Your  evangelists  and  apos- 
tles were  wiser  than  you,  Mr.  Temple.  They 
knew  the  unclean  spirits  by  the  sense  that  was 
given  them.  They  believed  in  demons,  because 
they  knew  the  signs  of  their  tenancy,  and  saw 
that  they  fought  murderously  against  expulsion 
— ay,  ay — with  some  of  them,  any  thing  for  a 
body — any  thing  for  a  body — the  tenement  of 
clay,  the  mechanism  of  sense.  They  did  it  with 
a  spell :  'Thou  unclean  spirit,  come  out  of  him.' 
I  was  told  to  cast  him  out  another  way." 

"Pray,"  said  the  vicar,  peremptorily,  "say 
nothing  to  me  that  may  commit  you  upon  the 
question  of  your  innocence.    I  must  not  be  made 


I  don't  quite  see  your  meaning,'*  said  Sioar 
Temple,  and  hesitated.  He  suspected  a  corert 
threat  of  suicide. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Sherlock,  reading  his  snspi- 
cion  with  a  strange  penetration.  "I  mean  tfait 
I  shall  die — die,  as  you  wonld  say,  a  natnnl 
death." 

"  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope?" 

"  111  ?  Oh,  no !  There's  no  man  in  Englaad 
better :  an  elastic  life  that  adapts  itself  to  all 
forms  of  pain,  which  will  bear  sudden  transxtioa 
from  the  hermitage  to  the  camp^  and  from  tbe 
camp  to  the  prison,  and  never  feel  it.  If  a  man 
could  sell  it,  sir,  there  are  men  who  wonld  gire  a 
sack  of  gold  for  it.  But  money  has  its  hour  like 
every  other  thing ;  aiid  for  me  it  wonld  come  too 
late.  Life  in  one  hand,  gold  in  the  other,  I  wooM 
drop  both  into  the  abyss  for  one  moment*s  certain- 
ty of  a  thing  which  never  was,  that  never  can  be 
— never,  sir ;  and  might  be  a  curse  if  it  came. 
Haven't  you  seen  celestial  faces  that  changed 
when  you  came  near  ?  Every  one  knows  what 
horror  is.     These  transformations.     Therefore, 


partaker  in  any  secret  which  I  ought  not  to  !  sir,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  spiritual  world  wheo 


keep.' 

Carmel  Sherlock's  dark  eyes  glared  askance 
on  him  a  look  of  suspicion,  and  then  dropped  to 
the  floor.  In  silence  he  ruminated;  and  then, 
,with  a  sigh,  he  looked  up  and  said — 

"  To  iC  man  who  has  always  liked  solitude, 
this  kind  of  thing,"  and  he  waved  his  fingers 
slightly  toward  the  wall,  "  has  nothing  formid- 
able ;  and  to  one  who  has  lost  all  but  life,  death 
looks  friendly.  I  miss  the  picture,  now  and  then, 
once  in  an  hour ;  once  in  a  day,  once  in  a 
night.  Sometimes,  I  would  look  from  my  win- 
dow—  I  miss  Wynderfel  —  enchanted  ground 
— and  the  black  tarn,  in  Feltram  Glen — Lake 
Avemns.     The  spirits  I      Haunted    ground  — 


the  essence  of  things  will  appear,  and  into  that 
world  I  go  smiling,  having  bid  my  eternal  fare- 
well to  the  illusions  of  mortality.  I  go,  sir,  as  I 
say,  smiling,  and  quite  serene ;  at  peace,  Mr. 
Temple,  with  all  the  world  and  with  myself; 
reconciled  to  the  wonderful  conditions  of  the  Hfis 
in  which  we  now  are,  and  expecting  confidenfly 
those  which  are  sublime!" 

The  vicar  listened  to  what  in  his  ears  sounded 
like  audacious  impieties,  with  eyes  cast  down 
and  a  look  of  pain ;  and,  shaking  his  head,  he 
replied — 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Sherlock,  your  faith  must  repose  on 
something  more  solid  than  your  own  wild  theo- 
„  ries,  and  you  must  have  some  more  satiisfactory 

friendly  spirits.     They  came  to  know  the  solitary  '  convictions  than  the  dark  retrospect  of  a  life  and 
man  who  did  not  fear  them— who  trusted  them ;  1  mind  so  fancifully  preoccnpicd  can  oflfer,  tojnsti- 
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fy  the  confidence  on  which  yon  may  reasonably 
rest." 

**  Confidence  and— cariosity,  sir,"  said  Sher- 
lock. 

*^WeH,  Mr.  Sherlock,  yon  have  said  things 
to-day  which  have  made  me  very  anxious.  Ton 
will  not,  from  curiosity,  make  a  jump,  like  £m- 
pedocles,  into  the  crater?"  And  the  vicar  look- 
ed on  Sherlock  as  he  spoke. 

Sherlock  smiled,  and  repeated — 

*'*'  ^  RelioU  noa  bene  puniQlA.* 

No,  sir.    If  I  know  myself,  I  shan't  do  that," 

**If  I  had  found  you  in  a  mood,  Mr.  Sherlock, 
as  yon  say,  from  curiosity,  if  from  no  other  mo- 
tive, to  talk  on  the  one  subject  which  can  never 
lose  its  interest — I  mean  the  truth  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  which  alone  can  light  ns  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  safety — it  would 
have  been  a  great  happiness  to  me.** 

He  paused;  but  Carmel  Sherlock,  listening 
respectfully,  with  downcast  eyes,  said  nothing. 

**  You  are  very  good,  sir,  you  are  wonderfully 
good,  to  care  for  such  a  man  as  I.  I  can't  un- 
derstand it ;  I  can  only  thank  you  from  my  heart. 
I  was  on  the  point  to-day  of  telling  you  some 
things  which,  as  yet,  no  one  knows  but  myself, 
and  when  you  checked  me,  I  resolved  to  post- 
pone. I  shall  perhaps  tell  my  benefactor,  Mr. 
Shadwell,  instead,  when  he  comes.  Tm  sure 
he'll  come  to  see  me,  sir  I  He'll  surely  come ! 
and  for  the' rest,  sir, — time — time-.  I  have  got 
some  old  books;  you  would  think  them  of  no 
value,  but  they  have  many  deep  meanings  hid- 
den one  under  the  other,  like  the  wisdom  of  Bru- 
tus or  of  Hamlet  under  a  mad  exterior." 

'*Then  another  time,  perhaps,  you  will  talk 
with  me  more  as  I  could  wish  ?"  said  Temple. 

"  Not  now — not  to-day,  sir ;  perhaps  never. 
But  I  am  very  grateful ;  and  will  you  show  mo 
another  great  kindness — and  knowing  not  in 
what  shape,  nor  how  soon,  death  may  arrive— 
for  I  hear  only  his  steps  in  the  air — if  it  should 
bo  with  short  notice  —will  you  come  and  see  me  ? 
There  is  something  which  I  want  to  tell  Mr.  Shad- 
well — he  will  be  glad  to  hear  it — about  the  death 
of  Sir  Boke  Wycheriy,  and  if  I  can't  write,  and 
yoa  hear  that  I  am  dying,  will  you  come  ?" 

"Certainly;  you  may  rely  upon  me,"  an- 
swered Temple. 

"  That  is  all,  sir.  I  hear  the  man  at  the  door, " 
said  Carmel  Sherlock. 

Not  without  extracting  a  promise,  in  return, 
that  Sherlock  would  read  a  little  book  which  he 
would  send  him,  did  the  good  vicar  take  his 
leave. 

"Solitude!"  said  Sherlock,  with  a  smile, 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  casting  his  Latin 
folio  on  the  table.  "  With  living  comrades  like 
this,  with  memory,  with  dreams  that  come 
through  the  golden  gate,  listeners  are  never  lone. 
It  is  your  talkers  who  are  lonely.  I  have  ended 
this  romance — so  let  me  go  and  begin  another." 


CHAPTER  LX. 

■BOOBB  TEMPLE  LOOKS  IH. 

While  Miss  Barbara,  with  Rachel  and  Charles 
Mordaunt,  drove  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Elverston 
Castle,  ray  forlorn  friend, Roger  Temple,  saun- 


tered toward  Wynderfel.  From  the  heights  be- 
yond the  ruined  hall,  he  gazed  sadly  at  the  woods 
and  chimneys  of  Raby,  till,  unable  to  resist  the 
yearnings  of  his  love,  he  trudged  slowly  on  to- 
ward the  sombre  scene  of  his  own  romance. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  he  began  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  asked  Barbara  to  give  him 
a  message  to  excuse  his  visit.  He  would  not 
go  in,  however ;  he  would  merely  inquire  at  the 
door,  and  try  his  chance.  Barbara  would,  of 
course,  wish  to  know  how  Mrs.  Shadwell  was; 
and  so  he  would  inquire  in  her  name ;  ay,  and 
if  he  encountered  Mark,  he  would  say  that  she 
sent  him.  Very  slowly  he  walked  by  the  windows 
of  the  house,  -but  no  sign  of  life  met  his  eye. 
Round- the  corner,  along  the  side  of  the  mansion, 
he  proceeded  quite  solitarily,  and  so  to  the  front. 
The  hall  door  was  half  open.  He  hesitated. 
He  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  the  piano  ac- 
companying a  rich  clear  voice. 

Honest  Roger  was  very  near  forgetting  him- 
self, and  on  the  point  of  walking  into  the  school- 
room, whence  the  music  proceeded,  unannounced. 
He  recollected  himself,  however,  and  rang  the 
bell,  while  his  heart  throbbed  faster  than  was 
comfortable. 

The  old  butler  arrived  at  his  leisure,  and  Rog- 
er greeted  him  in  a  very  friendly  way,  and  told 
him  he  had  come  to  give  a  very  particular  message 
for  Mrs.  Shadwell,  which  his  sister  had  specially 
directed  him  to  give  to  no  one  but  Miss  Marlyn. 

Roger  was  now  fibbing  away  quite  unscrupu- 
lously, which  shows  how  dangerous,  even  in  in- 
tention, is  the  slightest  departure  from  the  nar- 
row path  of  trul^.  "  I  think  I  hear  Miss  Mar- 
lyn at  her  music  in  there,"  he  said.  "Will 
you  try  and  let  me  know  whether  she  can  see 
me  for  a  moment  ?" 

"  Oh  I  that  she  would,"  said  the  servant ;  and 
without  asking  Miss  Marlyn's  leave,  introduced 
Roger  Temple,  nothing  loth,  to  her  presence. 

Miss  Marlyn  stood  up  from  her  music  very 
much  surprised,  it  seemed.  Five  minutes  be- 
fore, she  had  not  been  playing  or  singing.  She 
was  in  one  of  her  reveries,  talking  perhaps  with 
her  little  black  cat,  when  she  saw  the  top  of  hon- 
est Roger's  wide-awake  glide  by,  and,  peeping,- 
saw  the  worthy  fellow  himself.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  school-room  door  was  opened  a  very 
little,  and  thus  it  came  that  the  ring  of  music 
escaped  from  the  school-room,  and  was  quite 
audible  on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door. 

"  My  sister  sent  me,  and  I  am.  so  sorry  to  have 
interrupted  that  really  heavenly  music  —  quite 
heavenly  1"  (A  pause  and  an  expressive  look  oc- 
curred here.)  "And  I  am  so  fortunate — so  very 
fortunate,  Miss  Marlyn,  in  haying  found  yon  at 
home — so  very  happy.'* 

"  I  think  yon  said  there  was  a  message  ?"  sug- 
gested Miss  Marlyn,  for  another  pause  had  oc- 
curred, and  Roger  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
every  thing  but  those  happy  sensations  which  he 
described. 

"Oh!  oh,  yes — to  ask  you  particularly  how 
Mrs.  Shadwell  is  this  morning?" 

"  Mrs.  Shadwell  is  just  as  usnaL  Shall  I  run 
up  to  give  her  your  message." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  pray,  don't  think  of  it — ^pray 
don't — merely  when  you  do  see  her,  to  be  so 
good  as  to  mention  that  I  called.  I  heard  the 
delightful  music  from  the  steps;  I  knew  very 
well  who  the  musician  must  be.    No  other  mu- 
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sic  affecU  me,  Mim  Marlyn,  like  yoiin— none, 
'-upon  my  lionor  !** 

"It  is  Tery  pood  of  yon  to  uy  fo,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. Ton  kind  people  in  this  part  of  the  worid 
are  all  BO  rery  good  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  bear  to  leare  Baby." 

'*  Oh,  Mias  Marlvn,  yon  mnst  not  leaTe  Ralnr." 

"I  think  I  ihaU  leaye  Baby  abont  this  day 
week.  I  like  Baby.  I  have  grown  bo  fond  of 
it.  I  think  I  was  formed  for  a  conntrv  life,** 
said  liiss  Marlyn,  with  a  sad  little  Bmile  that 
was  very  pretty,  and  moved  honest  Boger  ez> 
tremely. 

*'  I  am  snre,  Miss  Marlyn,  yon  haTe  not  an 
idea  how  some  of  ns  will  miss  yon — ^how  aw- 
fully—how really  awfully  I*' 

liOss  Marlyn  laughed  a  little. 

*'  There*s  one,  at  least,  Miss  Marlyn— there's 
some  one— one  I  could  name ;  there  is,  indeed, 
and  I  don\  know  what  he  should  do— what 
would  beoome  of  him^" 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  and  poor  Boger  looked 
onspeakable  things.  He  ought  to  have  consid- 
ered that  he  was  making  a  rather  awkward  si- 
lence for  Miss  Marlyn. 

''Ton  left  Miss  Temple  quite  well,  I  hope, 
and  Baehel?*'  she  said. 

**  Tes,  quite,  thanks— quite  well.  They  went 
to  see  Elrerston  Castle ;  but  I  couldn*t— I  conldnt 
indeed.  I  couldn't  come  anywhere  but  in  this 
direction.  I  was  so  low — so  Tery  unhappy.  It 
was  such  a  disappointment  your  not  coming 
yesterday, — and  my  sister  admires  and  likes  yon 
so  much.  You  haye  no  idea — ^we  all  do,  and — 
and^-oh !  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  half  what  I 
feel.  I  wish,  Miss  Marlyn,  I  dare.  I— I  think 
yon  so  beautiful,  and — and  so  glorious — an  angel 
of  beauty  and  of  goodness  P'  he  rhapsodized,  qnot- 
ing  a  phrase  unconsciously  fh>m  one  of  the  old 
novels  in  Miss  Barbara*s  book-case.  **  I  can*t 
teU  yon  half— only,  I  can  think  of  no  one  else 
—of  nothing  else.  I  quite  worship  you.  There's 
nothing  on  earth  I  would  not  give  just  to  hear 
yon  say  yon  could  ever  like  me.  I — I  have 
talked  it  all  over  a  hundred  times  with  dear 
Babie,  and^and  she  would  be  so  delighted,  and 
we  could  live  with  them  so  pleasantly.  I  have 
four  hundred  a  year  of  my  own ;  and — and — 
von  like  the  country  so ;  and  oh,  dear  I  how 
fiappy  we  should  be,  and — and — ^for  God*8  sake, 
don't  say,  •No!**' 

Perhaps  it  struck  Miss  Maiyln  at  the  mo- 
ment, that,  all  things  considered,  the  thing  was 
worth  considering.  If  for  a  clever,  friendless, 
beautiful  girl  like  her  there  were  some  brilliant 
prizes,  there  were  also  dismal  blanks.  But 
she  was  ambitious  and  enterprising,  and  for 
such  a  spirit  mere  safety  has  no  very  distinct 
attractions. 

While  Bome  vague  calculations  were  rolling 
in  her  mind,  my  friend  Boger,  in  his  rapture  of 
entreaty,  had  seized  her  hand  in  both  his^  and 
was  pressing  it,  and  pressed  It,  even,  tremblingly, 
.  two  or  three  times  to  his  lips.  I  suppose  there 
was  some  little  decent  show  of  withdrawal !  Miss 
Marlyn  was  standing  with  her  back  toward  the 
door,  and  toward  it  also  and  toward  her,  honest 
Soger's- bald  head  was  presented  as  he  made  his 
harried  adorations.  It  was  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  raised  it,  that 
caused  her  to  Took  round  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand  quickly. 


They  both  saw  Mark  ShadweD  sUnding  there. 
There  was  an  awkward  paose  for  a  moment, 
during  which  Miss  Marlyn  glided  from  tlK 
room. 

««I  jnst  came  in,"he  said,  ^Wm  Mai1yn,to 
say  that  my  wife,  I  think,  wished  to  say  a' word 
to  you, — how  do  you  do,  Temple? — ^bnt  I  sap- 
pose  there's  no  great  hnny. — ^You've  had  a  wsft 
across  by  Wynderfel,  I  suppoae^  or  did  you  ride  ?* 

"Oh!  I— I  walked,"  said  Boger,  not  quite 
dear  for  a  moment  how  he  had  come  there.  "  I 
—yes,  I  walked.  It  is  so  beantifnl ;  so— soverr 
pretty." 

'*  Yes,  rery  pretty,"  acqnieaeed  Mark,  with  a 
slight  sarcasm,  which  hdped  to  confound  hit 
confusion  farther. 

•  "  It  is,  indeed ;  sometimes  qnite  Inesistihle,'' 
floundered  poor  Boger. 

"Ha!"  acquiesced  ICark,  cynicaDy.  *'AU 
your  people  quite  well  at  the  vicange,  I  hope?" 
said  Maik. 

"Oh!  perfectly;  thanks— thanks." 

"Won't  yon  come  to  the  drawing-room,  snd 
sit  down,  and  have  a  talk  ?" 

"No— well,  no— I  believe  not,"  said  Boger. 

"Can  I  do  any'  thing  for  yon?"  contiBaed 
Mark. 

"  Any  thing  for  mo— any  thing?  Oh,  bo! 
many  thanks.  There's  nothing— only,  meidr— 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  my  sister,  who  wished  ne 
to  inquire  how  Mrs.  Shadwell  is  to-day." 

"  Very  kind  of  her.  She's  pretty  much  as 
usual,"  said  Mark. 

"  Oh !  yes,  thanks  —  I've  heard ;  and  sov 
they'll  be  looking  for  me  back  again.  What 
splendid  timber  you  have  here,  to  be  snre!  and 
the  walk  over  WynderfiBl — one's  led  on." 

"  Yes,  one's  led  on,"  repeated  Mark. 

"  One  never  pereeives  the  distance^"  and  Bog- 
er coughed  a  little.     "  I'm  detaining  yon." 

"  Only  too  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mmk,  afieci- 
ing  his  ordinaiy  manner  on  a  sudden,  though  he 
I  felt  rery  odd  and  very  sore.     "Any  news  of 
'  that  poor  fellow,  Sherlock  ?" 

"  No,  nothing  since,  except  that  be  is  quite 
well,"  said  Boger,  trying  to  recover  himself; 
"that  little  hurt  was  not  of  any  consequence; 
and — and — that's  all ;  and  I  think  I  must  be  off, 
they'll  wonder  what  has  become  of  me,"  and 
flushed  and  nervous,  Boger  took  his  leave  on 
the  door-steps,  and  whistled  fbr  his  dog,  and  re- 
membered he  had  not  brought  him  with  him, 
and  took  leave  again. 

With  a  sour  and  rather  malicious  smfle,  Mark 
stood  for  a  time  on  the  steps,  and  turned  briskhf 
and  walked  into  the  house,  whistling.  He  stop- 
ped in  the  hall — 

"  Where's  Miss^farlyn  ?"  he  inquired,  rather 
sharply,  of  the  old  butler. 

"  Haven't  seen  her,  sir." 

"Well,  have  her  made  ont,  and  tell  her  Fd 
thank  her  very  much  to  bring  me  to  the  libnir 
Mr.  Smithwick's  letter  which  she  said  she  would 
be  so  good  as  to  copy  the  other  day." 

And  Mark  walked  into  his  room,  and  shut 
the  door  with  a  sharp  emphasis. 
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CHAt»TER  LXI. 

MI68  MASLTN  EXPLAINS. 

A  TAP  came  to  that  door  speedily,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  call,  Miss  Marlyn  entered.  She 
had  some  papers  in  her  hand. 

«<  Oh  ?  thanks.  This  is  the  letter— Mr.  Smith- 
wick's — that  yon  were  so  good  as  to  say  you'd 
copy?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"A  thousand  thanks T* 

He  took  the  papers  to  the  window,  pretending 
to  read  them.  Miss  Marlyn's  glance  read  his 
countenance,  and  she  was  pleased. 

"So  yery  nicely  copied,  I  ought  to  be  yery 
l^ratefnl,  indeed,*'  he  said,  laying  the  papers 
down.  "By  the  bye,  I  ought  to  apologize, 
shouldn't  I,  for  haying  disturbed  you  just  now, 
at  a  yery  critical  moment?" 

Miss  Marlyn  made  no  reply. 

"My  handsome  friend,  noger  Temple,  has 
withdrawn.  I  almost  pitied  him,  not  for  his  ag- 
itation,  but  getting  oyer  that  hill  at  Wynderfel 
will  blow  him  so ;  poor  fellow,  he  was  so  hot  1 
and  this  is  any  thing  but  a  hot  day.  He  ought 
to  make  his  excursions  in  a  palanquin— do  tell 
him." 

"Is  there  any  thing  more  for  me  to  copy?" 
asked  Miss  Marlyn. 

"  Oh  I  you  are  yeiy  good — too  good.  But  is 
It  quite  fair  to  Temple,  to  ask  you  to  take  all 
this  trouble  for  me?  He  may  think  it  a  great 
impertinence ;  and  it  is  rather  dangerous,  doc- 
tors say,  nutting  a  fat  man  in  a  passion." 

Miss  Marlyn  here  appeared  a  little  offbnded. 

"If  there  is  any  thing  more,  Mr.  Shadwell, 
perhaps  yon  will  send  it  to  the  school-room  ?" 

"Oh  I  I*m  not  going  to  let  you  off  so.  Don't 
go  just  for  a  moment ;  no,  pray  don't." 

Miss  Marlyn  stopped. 

"Ton  know  how  I  am  placed  here.  I  think 
I  ought  to  know  what  passes,"  said  Mark  Shad- 
well,  with  a  cold  sort  of  decision,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  a  lilttle  embarrassed. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  then  added — 

"  What  was  that  fellow  saying  ?" 

Miss  Marlyn  looked  down  upon  the  ground  in 
a  beautiful  confusion,  embarrassed  for  words  to 
begin.  She  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking, 
but  failed. 

"  Does  he  want  to  marry  you  ?  there's  nothing 
to  hide.  It  may  be  ridiculous,  but  you^U  not 
bo  laughed  at,"  persisted  Mark.  "  Come,  you 
know  I  ought  to  hear.  Did  he  ask  yon  to  mar- 
ry him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Marlyn,  faintly,  "he  did." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Mark  Shadwell 
felt  yery  oddly ;  but  he  did  not  show  it  in  his 
looks. 

"And,  I  suppose,  he  has  had  an  answer?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Indeed  ?  I'm  afraid  I  came  in,  as  I  said, 
At  a  critical  time ;  but  there's  pen  and  ink,  and 
you  may  write  your  answer  now,  if  you  like," 
said  Shadwell.  "  Don't  you  think  it's  a  sort  of 
question  that  requires  an  answer  ?"  He  paused 
with  his  open  hand  indicating  the  table  on  which 
lay  paper,  pens  and  enyelopes. 

"Oh  I  Mr.  Shadwell,  what  shaU  I  say?" 

"  Keally,  Miss  Marlyn,  yon  are  the  best  judge 
of  that,"  said  he  dryly. 

"I  mean  how  shall  I  express  it." 


**I  don't  think  young  ladies  usually  haye 
much  difficulty  in  finding  words,"  he  said,  with 
a  sour  smile.  "Of  course  you  have  made  up 
your  mind?" 

"How?"  said  the  young  lady,  raising  her 
deep  dark  eyes  suddenly  to  his  and  dropping 
them  again. 

"How  can  I  tell?  I  can't  say  the  least. 
Only  it's  a  case  for  'yes'  or  'no;'  and,  I  sup- 
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pose,  you  know  which  you  mean  to  say.' 

"I  shall  neyer  marry,"  she  said,  still 
down. 

''Come,  come,  yon  don't  mean  that,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Shadwell,  I  shall  neyer  marry," 
she  repeated,  yery  low. 

"Well,"  said  he,  oddly  relieycd,  "I'm  not 
surprised  at  your  being  a  little  SffidU ;  if  you 
were  not,  considering  tXL  you  are,  you  would  be 
the  most  foolish  girl  in  the  world." 

"I  shall  neyer  many,  sir.  I'ye  quite  made 
up  my  mind." 

"Made  up  your  mind,  haye  you?  And  for 
how  long,  you  wise  lit^e  woman,  Haye  you  been 
of  that  way  of  thinking  ?" 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  worth  talking  about" 

"Madam,  it  is  yery  well  worth  talking  about. 
Seriously,  I  take  an  interest  in  yon — I  should 
be  a  brute  if  I  did  not — a  deep  interest.  I  am 
too  deeply  obliged — ^too  deeply  grateful." 

He  paused  suddenly ;  he  had  taken  her  hand 
in  i)oth  his. 

The  histrionic  element  was  strong  in  Miss  Mar« 
lyn.  When  she  played  a  part,  she  entered,  as 
the  phrase  is,  thoroughly  into  it.  Miss  Bate- 
man  grows  pale  in  ZeoA,  Miss  O'Neil  used  to 
shed  real  tears  in  Jom  Shore.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  looker-on  to  define  the  point  of  insincerity,  or 
to  say  exactly  where  mere  imitation  kindles  into 
yeritable  emotion.  This  I  know,  that  as  Mark 
Shadwell  gazed  he  saw  the  soft  carmine  mount 
to  her  cheeks ;  but  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes, 
and  he  saw  onljr  their  long,  soft,  black  lashes. 

"  Don't  you  mtend  consulting  any  one  ?"  said 
Mark,  hardly  understanding  why  he  said  this. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  1" 

"Well,  I  haye  no  right  to  ask  why,  and  cer- 
tainly, abopt  Roger  Temple,  he  is  such  a  fool, 
and  so  ridiculous — such  a  figure." 

"He's  yery  good,  and  yery  kind,  and  I  am 
yery  grateful,"  she  began. 

"  I  neyer  heard  that  he  was  particularly  good 
or  kind,  or  any  thing  but  fat,  which  is  often 
taken,  I  remark,  for  those  qualities;  but  if  yon 
think  him  all  that,  perhaps  you  will  reconsider 
the  question." 

l^rk  Shadwell  spoke  a  Httle  bitterly,  which 
pleased  Agnes  Marlyn,  as  she  looked  down  with 
an  unchanged  blush  on  the  carpet 

He  had  dropped  her  hand  for  a  moment,  but 
he  took  it  again,  and  said  in  a  lower  tone— 

"  Do  you  mean  to  think  oyer  that  question?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  yery  low  again. 

"And  why,  '  no  f  "  he  said. 

"Because — because  I  shall  neyer  many  any 
one  whom  I  can  not  loyo;  that  is  to  say,  I 
shall  neyer  marry."  , 

"  How  can  jon  tell,*'  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  yon  might  not  come  to  like  him  yery 
well?" 

"I  neyer  could  loye  him,"  she  said,  with 
kindling  audacity,  "you  know,  Mr.  Shadwell, 
I  neyer  could.    Nor  should  I  eyer  marry  any 
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one  to  whom  I  dared  Dot  and  could  not  trust 
the  dearest  and  most  awfal  secret  of  my  life, 
for  whom  I  could  not  incur  danger,  disgrace 
and  death  itself,  and  think  it  martyrdom  and 
gloiy!" 

He  felt  her  hand  tremble,  and  she  drew  it  to^ 
ward  her ;  but  he  held  it  still  between  his  own. 
She  turned  away.  He  thought  she  was  wee|>- 
ing.  Was  he  imposed  upon  by  coarse  theatric- 
als, or  had  he  just  witnessed  a  genuine  burst 
of  those  passions  which  stir  most  men  so  deeply. 
Was  he  the  possible  man  after  all  ?  Was  all 
the  wild  worship  of  this  adoring  and  terrible 
soul  for  him  ? 

*^You  are  capable  of  loving ;  yon  are  a  hero- 
ine, Agnes,"  he  almost  whispered. 

*<  I  have  been  talking  wildly ;  do  pray  release 
my  hand,  Mr.  Shadwell.  It  was  your  strange 
advice  that  made  me  say  all  thaL  Do  pray  for- 
get it." 

**ril  never  forget  it!'*  he  said,  still  holding 
her  fast.  "  I  now  understand  you ;  I  have  been 
conjecturing,  and  guessing,  and  mistaking  for 
months,  but  one  moment  of  excited  feeling  has  re- 
vealed you — ^generouB,  impulsive,  daring,  true." 

**  Pray  speak  of  mc  no  more  —  think  of  me 
no  more.  I  shall  soon  have  gone,  leaving  be- 
hind me  no  trace,  but  carrying  with  me  my  in- 
effaceable recollections  and  miseries." 

<*  If  it  had  been  my  fate,  Agnes,  to  meet 
with  sympathies  like  yours,  that  fate  would  have 
been  different,  and  /  a  better  man." 

**  I  think  I  have  now  told  yon  all,  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  that  you  said  I  was  bound  to  tell,"  she 
said,  a  little  proudly  and  coldly ;  '*  and  although 
you  have  spoken  so  kindly,  sir,  I  yet  feel  that  I 
have  said  a  great  deal  that  was  very  foolish, 
and,  from  my  heart,  I  wish  it  all  unspoken !" 

**  Never  wish  it  unsaid  ;  you  know — none  so 
well — how  miserable  a  man  I  have  been ;  you 
would  not  deny  me  that  one  gleam  of  a  better 
light?  Fate  has  forced  us  into  a  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  you  have  told  me  that  which  binds  us 
together  in  a  secrecy  that  keeps  your  imsLge  al- 
ways present  to  my  mind." 

**  Listen  1"  said  she,  withdrawing  her  hand 
decisively  from  his  grasp,  while  her  fine  eyes 
were  directed  with  an  expression  of  alarm  upon 
the  door. 

He  heard  a  step  approach,  and  a  knock  at  his 
door.  Ife  waved  his  hand  backward,  in  warn- 
ing to  the  young  lady,  as  he  advanced  to  see 
who  was  there. 

But  she  passed  him  quickly,  saying  aloud — 

"As  you  are  interrupted',  sir,  another  time 
perhaps  will  answer.    I  may  go  now,  I  suppose  ?" 

Mark  Shadwell  looked  both  agitated  and  an- 
noyed, and  he  said,  also  aloud — 

"CerUinly,  Miss  Mary  In;"  and  at  the  same 
time  he  opened  the  door  wide  and  suddenly. 

"  Well  ?"  said  he,  looking  straight  in  old 
Wyn  die's  face,  rather  sternly,  for  it  was  she 
who  had  knocked.    **  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  old  Wyndle,  prolonging  her  note 
of  wonder  as  Miss  Marlyn  passed  slowly  from 
the  door. 

Miss  Marlyn  and  the  housekeeper  did  not 
like  one  another. 

The  young  lady,  I  think,  was  pleased,  and 
from  her  fine  eyes  just  glided  across  the  old  re- 
tainer's face  a  glance  of  hardly  disguised  disdain 
and  triumph.     Mrs,  Wyndle  drew  back,  a  little 


pallid,  with  her  nose  turned  up,  and  her  moo:ii 
pursed,  and  a  sharp  frown. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Wyndle  ?  I*m  not  goiBi; 
to  stand  here  all  day,"  said  Mark,  shvptr, 
cutting  short  this  little  bit  of  by-play. 

"  Only  my  mistress  wanted  to  know  if  ^ 
could  see  you  here,  sir  ?"  said  the  old  servant. 
following,  with  a  disdainful  sweep  of  her  littk 
grey  eyes,  the  leisurely  retreat  of  Agnes  M&r- 
lyn. 

"  Of  course  she  can ;  what  the  devil's  to  pre- 
vent her  ?  Every  one  can  see  me  here,  vb 
wants  me — ^provided  I'm  not  busy ;  and  Fm  al- 
ways glad  to  see  her — as  she  knows.  Sacb  rot! 
Just  tell  her,  I'll  go  to  her  room  if  she  likes  i[, 
or  she  can  come  here,  if  she  likes  it  better." 

And,  angrily,  Mark  shut  the  door  in  the  fice 
of  this  privileged  domestic. 

"  What  factionista  they  are,  with  their  d-d 
jealousies,  and  little  riviUries,  and  spites !"  be 
muttered.  ''There  is  that  stupid  old  Wjndk- 
she'U  be  off  with  a  story,  I  suppose,  to  Aqt, 
and  she'll  be  crying  and  grimacing,  like  a  mar- 
tyr, for  a  week.  I  sometimes  wish  this  carsed 
old  house  would  fall  and  bury  us  all  ncder  is 
rubbish ;  I'm  tired  of  it,  I  know !" 

Mark  Shadwell  hated  a  scene.  He  hated  1» 
ing  talked  over  by  his  servants ;  his  ncigbbou 
he  did  not  care  about,  for  he  did  not  see  tbos. 
He  had  never  been  a  vulgar  profligate.  He 
thought  that  vice  and  all  its  ways  shonld  beiqsi 
dark;  and  Roke  Wycherly  had  thought hia, 
even  at  his  worst,  a  rather  cold  and  straigbt- 
laced  fellow.  And  now,  too,  being  like  msaj 
men  a  medley  of  inconsistencies,  he  had  bii 
ideas  of  morality — his  philosophy  and  self-con- 
trol— and  at  the  bottom  of  his  ronl  was  a  dis- 
tardly  hope — ^which  he  would  not  avow  even  Jo 
himself.  Amy  Shadwell  had  been  tcit  ill 
two  or  three  times,  lately ;  the  doctor  had  ban 
called  in,  and  had  gone  away.  In  the  life  of  a 
confirmed  invalid,  people  take  Uttle  note  Oi 
these  occasional  shocks,  and  things  ^  ^' 
sumed  to  return  to  their  old  channel.  But 
Mark  saw— with  sometimes  a  corapnncnoB, 
sometimes  a  glow  of  resignation— that  this  s^ 
incumbrance  could  not  trouble  him  very  mm 
longer.  ,   ,, 

"Well,  Wyndle?"  inquired  Mrs.  Shadwell, « 
she  entered. 

«  WeU,  ma*am,  yes,  and  might  be  better,  nuj 
be.  It's  an  ill  world,  ma'am,  and  the  worse  tfie 
folk  the  better  they  thrive.  The  iropittence  « 
that  Frenchwoman  I"  said  Mrs.  Wyndle,  gnmlj. 

'*  Whom  do  you  mean,  Wyndle  ?" 

"  Agnes  Marlyn,  ma'am.  SheJ  al«T8  s 
peepin'  and  pokin'  after  tne  master." 

**  Oh,  Wyndle,  what  do  you  meanr  wa  '^^ 
mistress,  haughtily.  ,      -  .  ^ 

**  Just  that,  ma'am ;  and  I'd  pack  ber  off  »J^ 
out  no  more  delays,  ma'am.  What  basiness  m 
she  shut  up  in  the  library  wi'  the  master^;?" 
minute,  when  I  went  down  o'  your  ™6®*^\ 

"  Of  conree,  Wyndle,  he  had  sent  to  P^^^ 
a  direction ;  yon  are  not  to  talk  80,"«w^  "*^ 
haughtily  still,  and  also  uneasily.  *  ^f^^^ 
she  was  leaving  the  room  as  you  came? 

"  Not  till  after  I  knocked,  ma'am.    Tbco  nc 
and  the  master  came  to  the  door  ^ge"^*^  [f  j 
out  sails  my  lady,  and  gives  me  a  look  m 
wasn't  fit  to  wipe  the  dust  off  her  shoes, 
the  housekeeper. 
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"  Well,  yoa  know,  you  need  not  qnarrel,  Wyn- 
dle,  for  she  is  going  to  lea7e  U8.  She  wishes  to 
leave  us,  and  she's  going." 

"  And  joy  go  wi*  her,'*  she  continued,  with  her 
privilege.  **  We  all  thinks  she  was  just  getting 
her  word  in  about  every  thing,  and  tryin'  to  turn 
master  round  her  little  finger.*' 

This  little  parenthetic  talk  left  a  pain  at  Amy 
Shadwell's  heart. 

Shadwell  waited  now  in  his  room,  but  no  mes- 
sage came. 

**Cool  —  isn't  it? — keeping  a  fellow  wailing 
here  to  know  her  pleasure  I  That  old  fool, 
Wyndle,  I  suppose,  has  been  telling  her  a  story. 
What  a  mystery  the  lof  e  of  mischief  is !  and  my 
meek  wife  has  found  a  temper  at  last.  She  had 
better  not  try  it  on  me,  though." 

I  can't  say  how  far  his  conjecture  was  right. 
He  took  his  hat  and  stick,  however,  and  loitered 
into  the  orchard,  and  spoke  to  the  men  who  were 
removing  the  great  pyramids  of  apples  piled  upon 
the  grass,  and  thus  trying  to  cheat  himself  into 
the  fancy  that  he  was  busy  and  useful,  and  so 
into  the  farm-yard,  and  then  away  among  his 
distant  woodlands. 

On  the  whole,  it  had  been  a  day  of  strange 
triumphs.  Could  Agnes  Marlyn's  half-confes- 
sions bear  any  other  meaning  than  that  which 
his  vanity  read  in  them  ?  Could  he  ever  forget 
her  deep  eyes,  her  color,  and  the  sudden  break- 
ing out  of  her  fiery  spirit  ?  Talk  of  Swift  and 
Vanessa !  Was  ever  romance  more  desperately 
genuine  than  this  ?  Had  he  not  terrible/ proof 
of  her  devotion?  Was  not  this  strange,  wild, 
fierce  girl,  the  moftt  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen  ? 
Could  he  escape  from  her  spell  ?  Was  not  that 
Hebe  always  standing  by  him,  filling  for  him  to 
the  brim  the  cup  of  madness  ?  But  no,  she  should 
not  wreck  herself.  Were  not  these  relations  of 
mystery,  of  subjugation,  of  half-divulged  passion, 
the  most  luxurious  imaginable  ?  The  more  she 
trusted  him,  the  more  would  he  reverence  her. 
A  supernatural  being,  knit  to  him  by  mysterious 
ties.  Her  devotion  should  be  honored  by  him, 
her  defenselessness  sacred. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

NBW8  OF  OABMEL  8HEBL0CK. 

UNB0UAI9TICALLT  in  this  Walk  was  Mark  Shad- 
well's  path  crossed  by  the  village  attorney,  who, 
in  local  litigations,  was  wont  to  act  for  him. 
With  a  qualm  of  anticipated  annoyance  he  saw 
him,  for  he  was  pursuing  the  foot-path  that  leads 
toward  the  house ;  and,  with  the  sure  presage  of 
a  man  in  di£Sculties,  Mark  knew  that  a  visit  from 
a  man  of  law  meant  trouble,  perhaps  danger. 

**  How  d*ye  do,  Twinley  ?**  said  he,  stopping 
short.  ** Looking  for  me?  Any  thing  un- 
pleasant?" 

**  Hope  I  see  yon  well,  Mr.  Shadwell.— Well, 
I  hope  not,  sir,  only  Mr.  Mervyn  is  going  to  file 
a  bill  to  compel  execution  of  the  leases  for 
Headlam." 

'<  He  shan't  get  them !  I'll— I'll  see  yon  to- 
morrow about  it — to-day  I  can't — if  yon  look  in 
about  twelve.  We*ll  talk,  if  ypu  please,  to-mor- 
row," he  repeated,  a  Tittle  peremptorily,  repress- 
ing the  attorney's  incipient  discussion.  **  I  sup- 
pose it  will  do  to-morrow.    One  must  sometimes 


take  a  little  exercise,  you  know;  one  can't  be 
always  over  law  and  accounts— shall  we  say  to- 
morrow ?" 

Mr.  Shadwell  spoke  as  tartly  as  if  it  was  Twin- 
ley,  and  not  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  wanted  these  re- 
newals. 

**  Very  good,  sir.  I'll  look  up  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Mr.  Shadwell,  as  you  say,  to-morrow.  Nice 
day,  sir." 

**  Charming,"  he  asserted  ;  and  so  they  took 
leave,  and  went  their  several  ways. 

Mark  Shadwell,  being  a  haughty  man,  did 
not  open  his  wounds  to  every  one,  and  never 
cursed  Mr.  Mervyn  to  his  attorney.  He  relieved 
his  feelings  now,  however,  and  he  talked  in  so- 
liloquy, in  a  strain  by  no  means  charitable,  of 
the  long  head  and  the  long  purse  that  had 
spoiled  his  morning's  walk,  and  dashed  the  lux- 
ury of  his  indolent  dream  with  bitterness. 

This  little  reminder  of  his  relations  with  Mr. 
Mervyn  had  its  effect  by  and  by.  On  his  return, 
he  found  that  his  daughter  had  just  arrived. 
He  had  written  in  the  morning,  rather  stiffly,  to 
request  (hat  she  should  come  home,  charging 
that  request'  upon  her  mother's  state  of  health, 
and  her  very  lonely  condition  in  Rachel's  ab- 
sence. 

He  had  not  been  ten  minutes  at  home,  when 
Rachel  arrived.  She  came  into  the  library  to 
see  him.  She  was  looking  more  than  usually 
pretty,  he  thought,  with  a  particularly  beautiful 
color,  and  an  indescribable  depth  and  fullness  in 
her  eyes,  and  something  of  confusion  that  was 
new  to  him.  Her  good  looks,  however,  did  not 
interest  him  now.  There  was  no  great  chance 
that  her  beauty,  buried  where  it  was,  should  ever 
contribute  to  extricate  her  family  from  the  quag 
in  which  it  was  sinking.  For  one  dreamy  mo- 
ment, as  he  gazed  with  a  sort  of  speculative  ad- 
miration upon  her  beauty,  he  thought,  "Were 
I  to  make  her  heiress  of  Raby — a  tllonsand  a 
year,  at  least — might  not  something  come  of  it?" 
But  Mark  had  no  notion  of  fettering  himself,  or 
his  miserable  property,  by  adding  to  her  dot  of 
four  thousand  pounds  charged  by  his  settlement. 
Was  he  to  divest  himself  of  power  to  raise  a 
thousand  pounds  if  he  wanted  it?  or  to  marry 
hereafter,  should  he  recover  his  melancholy  lib- 
erty? a  step  by  which,  he  chose  to  think,  even 
his  daughter  might  benefit. 

Dryly  enough,  he  said — 

*'  You  had  letter  run'up  and  see  yonr  mother ; 
she  has  been  very  lonely." 

"  Miss  Templ&  came  with  me,  and  I  think  she 
is  still  in  the  hall,"  he.sitated  Rachel. 

"Oh,  is  she?  Has  any  thing  been  heard 
about  Carmel  Sherlock  since  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  began  Rachel. 

"Well,  just  ask;  and,  if  there  has,  oomo 
back  to  me,"  said  ho. 

He  had  not  waited  five  minutes,  when  a  visit 
from  Charles  Mordaunt,  in  his  room,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  thoughts.  The  sight  of  old  Mer- 
vyn's  nephew  was  not  pleasant,  and  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  showed  it.  He  received  him 
coldly,  and  without  a  smile. 

It  was  plainly  no  common  visit,  for  he  was 
pale,  and  preoccupied  and  nervous.  It  was 
plain,  too,  that  there  was  something  on  his  mind 
which  he  must  speak, — and  speak  it  he  did. 

A  proud  and  fiery  man  is  a  bad  custodian  of 
his  own  interests.    Had  Mark  been  in  a  reason- 
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able  mood,  he  would  have  thought  twice  before 
dismissing  any  chance  of  relieving  himself  of  the 
care  and  embarrassment  of  his  daughter's  guard- 
ianship. But  th»  immediate  temptation  to  snub 
Mervyn*s  nephew  was  too  much  for  him,  especial- 
ly as  that  nephew  had  nothing  but  his  commis- 
sion and  three  hundred  a  year  to  offer. 

*'  Tou  are  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
or  you  could  not  suppose  that  I  could  seriously 
entertain  such  a  thing ;  and  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  your  uncle,  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  has  seen 
fit  to  challenge  me  to  a  lawsuit  only  the  other 
day,  can  possibly  have  advised  your  making  me 
any  such  proposal,  and,  in  any  case,  I  must  say 
it  is  one  which  I  can*t  think  of;  and,  without 
meaning  any  thing  unkind,  I  must  say  that  I  beg 
there  may  be  no  more  about  it  Has  not  Miss 
Temple  called  ?  I  must  go  and  see  her.  Shall 
we  come  ?" 

And,  with  his  unpleasant  smile  and  a  per- 
emptoriness  of  tone  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  ut- 
tered this  little  sentence,  and  nreceded  poor 
Mordaunt,  who  was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  bewil- 
derment, from  the  room.  * 

I  can  not  say  that,  in  point  of  prudence,  there 
was  much  to  recommend  this  marriage.  Per- 
haps a  wise  and  kind  father  would  have  given  it 
as  decided  a  negative  as  Mark  Shadwell  did. 
But  wild  lamentations,  in  which  romantic  old 
Barbara  joined,  and  profound  dejection  followed. 
Mark,  however,  was  clear  and  peremptory,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  an  idea  entered  his  mind, 
which  quite  sealed  his  determination  upon  this 
point. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Miss  Marlyn  still  lingered 
on.  It  was  not  her  doing,  neither  was  it  owing 
to  any  indecision  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Shadwell. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  Miss  Marlyn's  de- 
parture had  nearly  come,  Mark  told  his  wife 
that  h^^|4  been  disappointed  in  money,  and 
that  the  simple,  vulgar  truth  was  that  he'  could 
not  pay  Miss  Marlyn,  and  she  must  wait  a  week 
or  two  longer.  "  You  must  tell  her  to  go.  Amy, " 
he  said.  But  Amy  entreated  him  to  undertake 
that  task  himself;  and,  as  he  secretly  wished  to 
take  it  out  of  his  wife's  hands,  he  did  consent  to 
do  so.  And  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  consented  to 
remain  a  little  longer  at  Raby,  to  old  Wyndle's 
loud  discontent,  and  poor  Mrs.  Shadwell's  secret 
anxiety. 

In  old  Raby  church,  when  Rachel  and  Miss 
Marlyn  attended  morning  service  there  on  the 
Sunday  following,  they  saw  a  young  gentleman 
in  solitary  occupation  of  the  square  pew  next 
theirs.  His  get-up  was  unexceptionable,  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  good-looking,  with  something 
of  the  interesting  aur,  the  languor,  and  the  pal- 
lor of  an  invalid. 

Very  soft,  large  eyes,  a  delicately-formed  nose, 
rather  high,  pide,  gentle,  handsome  face ;  rich, 
silken,  wavy,  brown  hair,  and  a  decidedly  ele- 
gant exterior,  could  not  fail  to  ezq^te  a  gentle 
curiosity  in  young  ladies  so  near  —  even  in 
church. 

Rachel  had  rallied  since  the  occurrence  I  have 
last  described.  The  cheerful  support  of  Miss 
Barbara,  most  generous  of  match-makers,  and 
the  romantic  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Shadwell,  were 
all  in  favor  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  and  Rachel 
was  persuaded  by  these  ministering  spirits  that 
the  opposition  of  her  father  was  simply  one  of 
those  jolts  and  hitches  in  the  path  of  true  love 


'  which  uniformly  turn  up  and  unifonnlT  disap- 
'  pear.  She  was  by  no  means,  ther^orej  in  thit 
!  state  of  interesting  apathy,  begotten  of  despiir, 
which  refuses  to  take  note  of  the  outer  woiid, 
And  she  did  speculate  a  little,  like  Mia  Blarljii, 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  better  emplojcd, 
about  this  stranger. 

There  is  in  Raby,  as  every  body  knows  who 
has  ever  dipped  into  a  book  on  the  mineral  waten 
of  England,  a  well,  known  as  the  Baby  Spa, 
whose  peculiar  virtues  attract  genersllj  souse 
four  or  five  visitors  at  a  time,  during  the  som- 
mer  months,  to  the  inn,  or,  as  we  now  tenn  it, 
the  hotel,  of  that  quiet  and  quaint  little  tonn. 
Whenever  a  stranger,  above  the  level  of  a  rcli|. 
ions  misaionaTy  or  a  prosperous  fanner,  appean 
in  the  church  of  Raby,  he  is  assumed  to  be,  aid 
pretty  uniformly  rightly,  a  flying  visitor  to  "the 
Spa.** 

The  stranger  stole  a  few  of  those  veiy  quiet  aod 
cautious  glances,  which  a  well-bred  man,  leas- 
ing o?cr  the  side  of  a  pew  and  at  his  derotioos, 
will  permit  himself  in  such  a  case. 

The  young  ladies  were  dehiyed  some  ten  nis- 
utes  at  old  Mrs.  Ford's  cottage,  and,  bamf 
visited  the  sick,  they  drove  home. 

As  they  drove  up  the  avenue,  whom  sboold 
they  pass  but  the  interesting  stranger. 

"  There  he  is  again,  Rachel  !'*  said  Kiss  Mar- 
lyn.  *'  I  suppose  he  has  got  leaTe  to  walk  oret 
the  place." 

"  Tes— I'm  sure  that  is  it,''  said  BacbeI,b(Kli 
young  ladies  seeing,  without  looking  at,  the  ob- 
ject of  their  curiosity.  This  .conjectnpe  turned 
out,  however,  to  be  erroneous. 

They  had  not  been  in  the  bouse  many  ninntes, 
when  the  stranger  walked  boldly  up  the  steps. 
knocked  and  rang,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Sbadvell, 
telling  the  servant  to  say  Captain  Clsjton,  of 
the — (mentioning  a  distinguished  caraliy  regi- 
ment), and  then,  on  second  thonghts,  be  wrote  on 
his  card,  **  On  sick  leave,"  and  gave  it  to  the 
servant. 

Forth  came  Shadwell,  and  was  rather  pleased 
to  see  him.  He  made  him  come  in  and  take  a 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  then  broogiij 
him  for  a  walk  through  his  wild  and  beantifol 
park. 

This  gleam  of  hospitality  was  not  a  mere  ca- 
price. A  dull  docile  man  is  sometimes  bettff 
company  than  a  brilliant  man,  with  his  ejes 
about  him  and  a  vein  of  satire. 

Clayton  looked  about  four-and-thirty,  but  wm 
in  reality  a  good  deal  more.  Shadwell  m 
known  him,  very  intimately,  some  sixteen  y«« 
ago,  when  they  used  to  play  a  great  deal  of  bil- 
liards together,  at  his  club,  and  Mark  alwa^ 
beat  him,  and  he  thought  Mark  a  wit  and  a  phi- 
losopher. Therfe  was  not  much  in  Clayton ;  bjt 
this  kind  of  admiration  was  the  most  ag^^™? 
quality  imaginable,  and  healed  the  womta 

vanity  of  the  recluse.  , 

Clayton  couldnarratething8accurate}yenoi?gn, 

and  answer  his  questions  about  the  Crimea,  an 
could  not  help  knowing  a  great  deal  that  was 
interesting.  But  his  chief  excellence  ^  "^' 
he  admired  easily,  and  was  absolutely  witboni 
the  faculty  of  satirical  observation. 

Clayton  had  been  sent  to  Baby  by  his  doctor, 
merely  to  try  the  Spa  for  a  week  ;  and,  if  itprom- 
ised  to  do  him  good,  he  was  to  return  after 
bis  visit  to  Scotland,  and  complete  his  rccoTery. 
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He  was  jast  the  man,  also,  to  answer  the  style 
of  Rabj  hospitalities.  He  affected  simple  fare, 
and  waa  under  mle  not  to  exceed  two  glasses  of 
sherry.  Mark  conld,  therefore,  have  no  fean 
about  having  him  to  dine,  and  next  day,  accord- 
ingly, he  came.  It  is  inexpressible  the  relief 
which  Mark  found  in  this  hnmdmm  companion- 
ship, which,  nevertheless,  in  so  many  essential 
points,  so  exactly  suited  him.  It  was  human  so- 
ciety and  associations  recovered  suddenly,  in  a 
solitude  which  had  hut  one  capricious  charm, 
and,  except  when  that  intervened,  had  become 
almost  insnpportably  horrible. 

With  this  Captain  Clayton,  who  could  tell  so 
much  about  those  memorable  battle-fields  and 
incidents  of  siege-life  which  were  then  so  fresh  in 
people's  minds,  and  who  was  so  communicative, 
and  so  disposed  to  be  pleased,  something  like 
the  glow  of  social  life  and  interest  returned  to 
those  sombre  rooms. 

Every  evening  during  his  stay  he  passed  at 
Raby,  and  now  at  last  Mark  Shadwell  did  observe 
unquestionable  evidences  of  something  more 
than  a  fancy — a  very  decided  penchant — for  his 
daughter  in  this  very  eligible  person ;  and  al- 
though a  recent  dei^ption  had  made  him  wary, 
still  there  was  a  very  marked  difference  between 
this  dull  and  comparatively  simple  man,  and  the 
unscrupulous  and  active  intriguer  who  had  now 
done  troubling  and  tempting,  and  lay  simpering, 
with  his  dark  heart  pierced  through,  under  his 
triple  coffin-lid. 

"  How  you  must  all  have  suffered,"  said  Cap- 
tain Clayton,  one  day  after  dinner,  as  in  his 
tete^-tiu  with  Mark  he  sipped  his  cup  of  coffee, 
^' while  that  miserable  business  was  going  on 
here.  I  was  at  Malta  when  it  happened.  There's 
a  fellow  in  prison  for  it,  isn't  there?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  do  yon  think  he'll  be  hanged?" 

'*  I  hope  not|  poor  devil,  for  he's  perfectly 
mad." 

"  Oh  ?  The  man  at  the  hot^l  here  says  he 
was  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow." 

"Yes,  wonderfully  clever,  but  very  odd,  and 
actually  mad,"  said  Mark  Shadwell. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  in  prison  ?" 

"No.  We  shall  hear  all  about  it,  however, 
early  in  spring,  when  the  judges  come  down  to 
Applebury." 

And  Mark  grew  suddenly  silent,  and  his  face 
looked  old  and  sombre,  and  after  two  or  three 
minutes  lost  in  profound  abstraction,  he  sudden- 
ly roused  himself,  saying,  "As  you  won't  take 
any  wine,  if  you  have  finished  your  coffee,  sup- 
pose we  come  into  the  drawing-room." 

Clayton  looked  very  well  pleased  at  the  propo- 
sition. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  pleasant  qnarters  awfully 
when  I  leave,"  he  said. 

'  *  But  that  is  not  for  some  titne,  and  yon  mustn't 
talk  of  it, "  said  Mark,  with  something  of  anxiety 
as  well  as  of  politeness;  for  Clayton  was  in  a 
measure  to  him  what  the  friendly  watcher  in  the 
nursery  is  to  the  nervous  child,  and  he  dreaded 
the  hour  when  his  long  solitary  evenings  were 
to  return. 

Was  not  his  secretaxy  an  occasional  resource? 
Yes ;  she  interested  him  perhaps  more  than  ever. 
But  Mark  felt  that  old  Wyndle  and  the  other 
servants  watched  him,  and  compared  notes,  hat- 
ing Miss  Marlyn,  and  all  intense  partisans  of 


his  wife.  He  had,  he  assured  himself,  nothing 
to  conceal.  He  defied  them.  But  this  sort  of 
prying  not  only  exasperated  but  embarrassed 
him,  and  sorely  abridged  his  opportunities. 

Besides,  Clapton  had  certainlv  began  to  like 
Rachel,  and  with  this  fancv,  which,  seeing  that 
she  was  an  only  child,  did  not  appear  by  any 
means  imprudent,  had  visited  him  visions  of 
Arcadian  life  very  like  those  which  false  Sir 
Roke  had  affected.  To  be  half  frozen,  wounded, 
rendered  incapable,  by  a  shot  in  the  ankle,  of 
ever  dancing  again,  to  have  passed  three  months 
in  pain  in  a  hospital,  and  more  than  a  year  in 
a  very  precarious  invalided  state,  is  not  a  bad 
sedative. 

When  they  went  to  the  drawing-room  he  saw 
Clayton  as  usual  address  himself  to  Rachel,  and 
he  was  glad.  Clayton,  though  not  rich  in  the 
exalted  sense,  was  yet  very  well.  He  had  more 
than  two  thousand  a  year,  "and  possibilities." 
And  that  night,  in  his  farewell  talk  with  Mark, 
for  he  was  to  start  for  Scotland  next  morning, 
he  admitted  his  admiration  a  little,  and  then  a 
little  more,  and  so  on,  till  he  made  a  full  confes- 
sion of  his  liking.  He  had  not  spoken  to  Rachel. 
He  had  heard  something  about  an  engagement ; 
in  fact,  though  he  did  not  mention  her  name,  it 
was  Miss  Marlyn  who  had  told  him  Uiat  Rachel 
liked  Charles  Mordaunt,  and  was  to  be  married 
to  him. 

Mark  made  short  work  with  this  suspicion,  and 
they  parted  with  a  kind  of  nnderstanding  that 
Clayton  after  his  visit  to  Scotland,  to  which  he 
was  committed  for  at  least  seven  months,  was  to 
return  to  Raby,  and  make  him  a  less  hurried 
visit. 

Next  day  Clayton  was  gone,  and  Mark  left 
alone  with  his  cares.  . 

In  his  sudden  allusion,  on  the  night  before,  to 
the  death  of  Roke  Wycherly  and  to  his  murder- 
er,  Clayton  had  unwittii)glv  disturbed  an  anxious 
question  in  Mark  Shadwefl's  mind.  Should  he 
go  forthwith,  and  visit  Carmel  Sherlock  in  Ap- 
plebury prison  ?  There  were  pros  and  cona.  His 
judgment  told  him  very  distinctly  that  he  ought, 
to  go,  and  without  anv  more  procrastination; 
but  a  reluctance  he  could  not  overcome  restrained  ^ 
him  day  after  day  and  week  after  w^k.  And 
as  the  interval  grew,  so  did  the  care  that  loaded 
his  heart.  Clayton's  unexpected  question  had 
startled  him  more  than  the  occasional  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind. 

On  this  morning  Mark  had  been  in  his  library 
among  his  books  and  papers,  when  this  note 
reached  him  from  the  vicar : 

"  Mt  deab  Shadwell  : — I  have  just  return- 
ed, very  late,  from  Applebury,  where,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  poor  Carmel  Sherlock  is  extremely  ill, 
and  the  doctor  says,  in  imminent  danger.  His 
illness  is  gastric  fever,  which  he  must  have  had 
for  a  considerable  time.  For  several  days  he 
had  been  eating  absolutelv  nothing,  but  declined 
to  report  himself  ill ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  those  obstinate  cases  of  temper  which  I 
am  told  sometimes  occur  in  prison,'  and  are  al- 
ways subdued  in  the  natural  course,  by  hunger. 
But  suddenly  he  began  to  sink,  and  is  rapidly 
losing  ground ;  and  on  a  visit  made  yesterday 
by  the  doctor,  is  ascertained  to  be  too  probably 
dying.  I  saw  him  to-day.  He  is  very  weak, 
and  seems  to  speak  with  difficulty^  but  expressed 
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twice  80  oery  earnest  a  wish  to  see  you — intact, 
conjured  me  so  to  persuade  you  to  see  him — that 
I  trouble  you  with  this  note,  -which  has  grown 
into  a  letter.  I  shall  be  at  App]el(ury  again  to- 
morrow at  ten,  to  see  the  poor  man,  and  I  shall 
tell  him  that  I  gave  you  the  message.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Shadwell,  yours  truly, 

«  S.  Temple. 
<*  P.  S.  I  find  it  too  late  to  send  to-night,  but 
you  shall  have  this  note  to-morrow  morning.*' 

''That  man  will  die,  something  tells  me;  I 
don*t  mind  doctors  and  clergymen — ^but  he's  go- 
ing to  die  I" 

So  spoke  Mark  ShadweU,  flushing  suddenly 
and  fiercely.  Mark  stood  up,  and  read  the  note 
again,  and  then  looked  at  his  watch.  <*  I  ought 
to  have  had  that  at  seven  this  morning." 

He  rang  the  bell  furiously,  and  not  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  strode  across  the  hall,  and  shouted 
down  the  passage  to  command  some  one  to  order 
the  fellow  in  the  stable  to  get  his  horse  instantly. 
He  threw  on  his  hat  and  coat  in  the  ktH,  waited 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  deep  reverie,  at  the  door- 
steps,  then  walked  round  hurriedly  to  the  stables ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  was  riding  at  a  rapid 
trot  in  the  direction  of  Applebury. 


CHAPTER  LXin. 

BBBBLOCK'S    8TORT. 

Mark  Shadwell  dismounted  at  the  inn  door, 
in  the  market-place  of  Applebury,  and  inquired 
whether  the  vicar  had  been  there.  He  learned 
that  he  had  been  in  the  town  before  nine  o'clock, 
having  an  appointment  to  keep  with  Thomas 
Foukes,  of  the  Mills,  and  he  had  shortly  after- 
ward visited  the  prison,  and  returned  by  ten 
o*clock. 

'*  Is  Mr.  Temple  still  here  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  went  up  the  town  a  bit.  He  said 
he'd  be  leaving,  may  be,  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
his  horse  is  at  bis  feed. " 

"  Did  he  say  any  thing  of  a  prisoner  who  was 
ill?"  asked  Shadwell,  anxious  to  lighten  his 
suspense. 

"  No,  sir." 

Throwing  the  bridle  to  the  man,  he  walked 
quickly  toward  the  narrow  street  in  which 
stands  the  jail  of  Applebury.  At  the  comer  he 
met  Stour  Temple. 

"Oh  !"  said  he,  stopping.  "  Thanks  for  your 
note — I'm  here  in  consequence.    How  is  he  ?" 

"He'll  never  speak  more,  the  doctor  says," 
answered  Stour  Temple  with  a  shake  of  his  head ; 
"  he  has  sunk  into  a  lethargy,  and  is  dying." 

ShadweU  sighed  like  a  man  who  puts  a  load 
off,  and  looked  down  on  the  pavement  for  a 
little. 

"Have  you  seen  him  more  than  once?  —  I 
hope  he  did  speak.** 

^  Shadwell  looked  pale  and  anxious  as  he  raised 
liis  eyes  to  ask  this  question. 

**  Yes,  he  did ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  you," 
answered  the  vicar,  in  a  low  tone.  **  Shall  we 
pet  into  the  room  at  the  inn  ?  There  is  no  ase 
in  your  going  on  to  the  prison.  He  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak — poor,  unhappy  man  T' 

They  turned  and  walked  down  the  steep 


little  street  toward  the  market-place.    Mark, 
in  a  very  low  tone,  said — 

'*  I  suppose  he  confessed  every  thing?** 
"He  told  me  a  very  odd  story,"   said  tbe 
vicar ;  "you  shall  hear  all  when  we  get  in.  Doot 
you   think  we   had  better  wait  —  its  only  a 
minute?" 

"  Certunly — as  you  think  eo." 
Mark  felt  very  oddly ;  and  in  his  suppressed 
agony  of  suspense,  he  looked  with  what  care- 
lessness he  could  assume  up  toward  the  skj, 
and  across  from  one  gable-point  to  another 
among  tne  quaint  houses,  as  if  in  a  sudden  anx- 
iety to  read  the  weather. 

They  had  now  reach^  the  inn  door.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  small  room  with  the  bow-wio- 
dow  looking  across  the  unequally-paved  square. 
"We  can  have  this  quietly — ^to  oarselves?" 
asked  the  vicar.  The  waiter  acquiesced ;  and 
Stour  Temple,  shutting  the  door,  drew  near  the 
window,  where  they  sat  down. 

"  The  wretched  man  was  quite  aware  that  be 
is  dying -r- in  fact,  it  was  only  because  he 
thought  death  so  near  that  he  despaired  of 
your  coming  in  time,  and  ^ki  me  the  dmuD- 
stances." 

"  He  confessed  the  murder,  did  he.?**  asked 
ShadwelL 

"No  —  that  is,  be  did  confess  the  morsl 
guilt,"  began  the  vicar. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  ShadweU,  grow- 
ing paler. 

"Well,  rU  explain;  Pll  tell  from  the  begia- 
ning-^yon  know  it  was  not  always  easy  to  foUov 
poor  Sherlock's  meaning." 

"No — there  I  agree — one  must  be  a  cahalkt, 
or  a  rosicmcian,  to  guess  at  it— quite  mad,"  ac- 
quiesced Mark  Shadwell. 

"Well,  my  translation  of  his  meaning  is  just 
this:  from  the  moment  he  heard  of  Sir  Roke 
Wycherly's  visit,  he  had  a  foreboding  of  evil  he 
could  not  account  for." 

"Yes — yes — his  dreams  and  demons,"  ssid 
Mark.  "  He  told  me — go  on,  pray," 

"  Well,  I  know  it  is  your  wish  that  I  should 
be  quite  frank.  Of  course  there  were  foolish, 
or,  as  yon  say,  mad  things  mixed  up  in  what  he 
said ;  and  you'll  forgive  me  for  telling  yon  one 
of  them,  because  it  evidently  accounts  for  pan 
of  what  has  happened." 

"  Pray,  tell  me  every  thing.  I  know — ^better 
than  ever  lately — that  iie  was  quite  out  of  his 
mind ;  I  shan't  be  surprised  at  any  thing." 

"  Well,  then,  he  did  not  say  so  distinctly,  but 
there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his  lan- 
guage ;  in  fact,  he  conveyed  the  admission  thai 
he  had  cherished  a  secret  and  absurd,  bai:  ami 
passionate,  atuchment  to  Mim  Stlarfwell.** 
"  Oh !— Indeed  I— ^«y  flattering^" 
"  No  ona^  of  course,  suspected  my  thing  so 
preposlerous,  for  he  described  if  as  a  secret,  as 
well  as  I  could  make  ont,  t^ween  him  and  his 
violin,  and  his  demon,  <ttd  kept  it  close  within 
his  own  heart.  Tlien  came  a  suspicion  that 
Sir  Roke  Wychttfy  had  come  to  Baby  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  your  daughter." 

"  That  to  strange  1"  said  Mark,  quickly,  "  for 
poor  Roke  had  taken  a  violent  fancy ;  and  had, 
in  faet,  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  my  daughter 
to  marry  him.  I  can't  say,  ofcour^  that  so 
young  a  girl,  and  one  so  entirely  ont  of  all 
merely  worldly  influences,  would  have  dreamed 
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of  it ;  bnt,  I  may  tell  you  now,  he  talked  to  me 
in  a  way  that  conld  not  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to 
his  intentions.  All  that  was  laid  in  the  dust 
with  poor  Roke  himself  and  what  you  say 
throws  quite  a  new  light  on  the  motive.  ' 

**  Yes,  there  was  jealousy ;  but  he  says  that, 
quite  apart  from  that,  there  was  another  influence 
promptinfi;  him  to  that  crime." 

"That's  pretty  plain,"  said  Mark,  with  a 
grim  shrug. 

"He  told  me  it  was  an  impulse  which  he 
found  it  eventually  impossible  to  resist.  He 
was  so  persuaded  that  he  was  drifting  toward 
that  dreadful  crime,  that  he  told  you  and  Mrs. 
Shadwell  that  he  must  leave  Raby,  but  not  un- 
til after  he  had  actually  attempted  to  enter  Sir 
Roke*8  room  at  night,  with  the  distinct  purpose 
of  taking  away  his  life." 

"Lamentable  that  he  should  not  have  told 
us  his  reason  for  urging  his  departure.  It  was 
my  insisting  on  his  postponing  it,  then,  that 
caused  this  miserable  afi^ir— but  who  could 
have  fancied  any  thing  so  perverted  and  dread- 
ful ?"  said  Mark,  who  was  looking  more  and 
more  miserable  as  their  conversation  proceeded. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  murder  he  had  resolved 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  his  room,  until  the 
early  morning,  when  he  meant  to  leave  Raby. 
But  his  strange  temptation  assailed  him,  and 
overcame  him.  He  stole  through  the  passages 
and  came  to  Sir  Roice's  door,  which  he  found 
open.  He  had  in  his  hand  the  Malayan  dagger 
which  was  found  in  Sir  Roke's  room.  He  enter- 
ed, as  he  said,  as  noiselessly  as  a  spirit ; — there 
was  light.  Sir  Roke  was  not  in  his  bed ;  he  saw 
him,  as  he  fancied,  dozing  in  his  chair.  •  He  said 
as  heapproached,  the  resolution  to  put  him  to  death 
grew  more  inflexible.  He  described  himself  as 
all  the  time  freezing  with  a  kind  of  horror  at 
his  own  meditated  act.  On  reaching  the  chair 
he  found  that  Sir  Roke  was  already  dead,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood,  as  we  found  him.** 

Shadwell,  as  this  narration  proceeded,  had 
risen;  and,  standing  with  his  shoulder  to  the 
window-frame,  was  staring  down  on  Stour  Tem- 
ple almost  as  one  might  have  fancied  Carmel 
Sherlock  looking  down  on  the  dead  face  of  the 
baronet. 

When  Stour  Temple  looked  up,  he  was  shock- 
ed. Was  it  Mark  Shadwell  or  a  ghost  ?  That 
old  face — ^frowning,  trying  to  smile,  with  the 
eyes  of  a  detective.  His  doubtful  glance  awak- 
ened something  in  Temple's  startled  counte- 
nance that  recalled  Mark  Shadwell,  and  he 
laughed  suddenly. 

"A  cock-and-bull  story,  eh? — ^rather?"  he 
said.  "The  fellow's  madder  than  I  had  an 
idea,  and  also  more  cunning.  Ton  don't  quite 
believe  all  that — do  you  ?" 

"I — I  hardly  know  what  to  believe,**  said 
Temple;  "  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  it  over 
yet.  I  only  know  that  odd  as  his  language  was, 
and  odder  still  his  mystic  ramblings,  the  story 
itself  was  perfectly  consistent.  He  said  that  he 
remembered  dropping  the  knife  from  his  hand, 
and  concladed  that  he  must  have  picked  up  the 
dagger,  with  which  the  murder  had  actually 
been  committed,  by  mistake.  He  fancied  that 
it  was  his  own,  and  thought  he  had  effectually 
concealed  it  afterward  in  the  stable-yard." 

"Yes,  it's  all  a  muddle;  I  wonder  you  had 
patience  to  listen  to  him.     The  man's  dream- 


ing;  always  mad,  and  now  in  a  fever,"  said 
Mark. 

"Very  weak,  it  is  true ;  but  he  appeared  to 
me  as  collected  as  I  remember  him  at  any  time." 

"  Not  saying  very  much,  though." 

"This,  however,  is  no  matter  of  theory  or  im- 
agination. There,  I  grant  yon,  he  was  always 
wild  enough ;  but  one  simply  of  recolleclion,  as 
you  shall  hear.  He  said  that  as  he  approached 
the  door,  some  one  went  hurriedly  out.  He 
saw  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  after  the  figure 
quickly  turned  the  comer  of  the  gallery.  He 
fancied,  I  can't  say  why,  that  it  might  be  Sir 
Roke  himself,  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  follow- 
ed quickly ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  that  it  was 
Miss  Marlyn.  He  knew  that  she  was  awake 
and'  up.  She  had  been,  he  says,  at  his  own  door 
not  veiy  long  before.  He  thinks  she  had  some 
quarrel  with  Sir  Roke  Wycherly — " 

"Why,  she  did  not  know  Sir  Roke,"  inter- 
rupted Mark. 

"  Oh !  pardon  me,  I  thought  I  had  mentioned 
thca.  She  did  know  him — he  admired  her  when 
she  was  at^at  school,  in  France.  I  thought,  in 
fact,  I  had  mentioned — but,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  believe  I  did  not —  the  unpleasant  rumors  af- 
fecting him,  which  I  did  mention  to  Sir  Roke 
himself." 

Mark  looked  down;   the  contents  of  Miss 
Marlyn 's  desk  had  apprised  him  of  this  discred- 
itable acquaintance — a  scandal  now  condoned. 
He  had  not  been  aware  before,  however,  that  it  ^ 
was  known  to  Stour  Temple,  and  this  discovery  ' 
was  embarrassing. 

"What  can  I  know  of  Miss  Marly n*8  ac- 
quaintances before  she  came  to  Raby,  except 
what  you  told  me,  of  which  you  seemed  not  to 
be  very  certain  yourself,  and  what  the  principal 
of  the  school  herself  disclosed.  There  was 
nothing  about  Roke  Wycherly  there,  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  but  what  might  be  said, 
by  a  spiteful  old  woman,  of  any  good-looking 
girl  who  had  the  misfortune  to  reside  under  her 
authority.  Nothing  but  malice  could  account 
for  Sherlock's  talking  such  stuff,  if  we  did  not 
both  know  that  he  is  crazy." 

"Well,  I  can't  quite  agree  with  vou.  An 
acquaintance  there  certainly  was ;  and,  it  would 
seem,  an  understanding,  at  one  time  at  least; 
and  Carmel  Sherlock  is  quite  distinct  upon  one 
point,  and  that  is  that  she  was  the  person  who 
he  believes  came  out  of  Sir  Roke's  room.  He 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  saw  in  the  gallery.  She  was  walk- 
ing very  quickly,  and  he  could  not  hear  her 
tread." 

"All  very  fine  if  poor  Sherlock  had  been  in 
his  senses,"  said  Mark. 

"I  always  thought  Carmel  Sherlock  a  man 
of  ve^  acute  observation  and  accurate  memory," 
said  Stour. 

*'Yes,  and  one  who  saw  visions,  in  a  matter 
where  his  imagination  was  excited.  I  would' 
not  hang  a  dog  on  his  eridence." 

"I'm  merely  submitting  what  Sherlock  rery 
positively  stated ;  I  don't  offer  any  remarks  of 
my  own  ;  but  he  said,  in  distinct  terms,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  the  murder  was  committed  by  that 
person — Miss  Agnes  Marlyn.** 

"Why,  my  good  God  I  sir,  you  can't  seriously 
mean  any  thing  so  hideous  and  absurd?"  said 
Mark  Shadwell,  with  a  pale  sneer. 
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**  The  meaning  is  not  mine.  I  simply  repeat 
what  the  dying  man  told  me,'*  remarked  the 
clergyman. 

**  Simply  V*  sneered  Mark  again. 

**  And,  you  know,  it  would  be  qnite  oat  of  the 
qnestion  my  presoming  to  suppress  it,"  said  the 
vicar. 

''True  churchman.  Temple,"  muttered  Shad- 
well,  bitterly.  **  Tour  true  Christian  loves  pun- 
ishment— sacrifice,  yon  know — ^and  as  one  victim 
slips  through  our  fingers,  we  try  to  lay  hold  on 
another.  I  don*t  think  you  ever  liked  that  poor 
young  woman  much  ?** 

Stour  Temple  looked  with  an  unconscious 
sternness  for  a  moment,  and  Mark  lowered  his 
eyes  before  his  surprised  and  searching  gaie. 

'*  One  would  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  her,'* 
began  the  vicar,  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  be 
offended  with  Mark. 

**  WeH,  I  think  so:  an  orphan  girl,  cast  on 
the  world  so  very  young,  without  kindred  or 
friends,  I  do  think  it  rather  appeals  to — ^I  don't 
sa^  our  Christianity — though  I  have  read  some- 
thmg  somewhere,  fike  *  thinketh  no  evil  * — but  to 
our  manliness  and  decency.  I  say,  I  think  it 
appalls  one,  even  whispering  such  a  charge,  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  madman,  against  a  creature 
so  defenseless  and  inexperienced." 

White  and  angrv  looked  Mark  as  he  spoke, 
and  as  if  he  hated  the  vicar,  who,  in  his  cold 
way,  simply  added — 

*'You  see, 4  tell  yon  all  this  as  a  magistrate. 
'It  does  appciar  quite  incredible;  but  is  there 
any  thing  so  mysterious  and  paradoxical  as 
crime  ?  What  new  and  terrible  ideas  of  human 
nature  it  gives  us." 

<*0h!  yea— philosophy  and  psychology— all 
very  fine ;  but  you  will  not  get  twelve  men  in  a 
Christian  country  to  believe,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
mad  assassin,  that  a  poor  little  good-natnred 
governess  overpowered  and  slew  a  baronet  of  six 
feet  high,  and  without  any  ^assignable  motive. 
Come,  what  do  you  seriously  advise  me  to  do 
with  this  notable  piece  of  evidence  ?  Had  I  bet- 
ter ask  you  to  swear  an  information,  and  ask 
the  Crown  to  take  it  up?  Do  you  think  the 
country  would  ever  allow  such  a  joke  to  die 
against  yon  and  me?*' 

**I  care  very  little,"  said  the  vicar,  "who 
laughs,  provided  I  have  acquitted  mvself  of  my 
duty.  Different  men  will  vidne  that  dying  decla- 
ration differently.  I  have  a  full  note  of  it  with 
me,  and  am  ready  to  make  affidavit  to  its  ac- 
curacy, whenever  I  may  be  called  on." 

"Yes— yes— of  course;  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Carmel  Sherlock  said  every  word  you  repeat; 
but  surely  yon  must  see  that  to  pretend  we  had 
a  case  for  indicting  Miss  Marlyn — my  good 
€h>dl  as  much  a  lady,  in  all  respects,  as  yon 
and  I  are  gentlemen— would  be  simply  to  utter 
a  frantic  libel.  We  don't  believe  it ;  we  can't 
believe  it — ^yon  no  more  than  I." 

"What  steps  do  you  mean  to  take?**  asked 
the  vicar. 

A  silence  followed. 

"Well,  it  is  not  easy,  at  a  moment,"  said 
Mark,  with  a  change  of  manner ;  and  he  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  red  blinds 
into  the  drowsy  old  market-place,  across  the 
jolty  parement,  and  to  the  picturesque  gables, 
the  tinted  fronts  and  latticed  windows,  that 
looked  to  him  like  an  odd  dream.     And  he  add- 


ed, returning,  "  Yon  would  not  mind  giving  me 
that  copy  of  Sherlock's  stoiy  ?" 

"  I'll  make  a  fair  copy,  and  you  shall  hsTe  it," 
said  the  vicar. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean ;  thanks.  rU-FQ 
take  an  opinion  upon  it — an  able  <^inioD— and 
we'll  put  our  heads  together.  And,  I  snppoee, 
we  both  consider  it  right  to  be  perfecdj  akot 
on  this  subject  until  I  shall  have  got  profesioii- 
al  advice  to  guide  me  ?"  said  Mark,  loddng  bird 
at  him. 

"  Certainly,^*  said  the  vicar,  with  are-asoiisK 
emphasis. 

"I  knew  you'd  agree  with  me," said Matk. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  said:  "I  woa- 
der  how  Sherlock  is  now  ?  Let  us  go  and  see." 
Sherlock  was  worse,  and  could  not  live  thnngh 
the  night.  He  lay  in  an  imeasy  letluuKy,  moio- 
ing,  mumbling  haif-Bentenoe8,tamiDgfeTerisfalr, 
and  nowhere  and  nowhow  finding  ease— like  t 
man  dving  in  the  fever  of  overfatigue— too  ex- 
hausted for  sleep,  too  exhausted  for  coosdoo- 
ness. 

The  doctor  had  looked  in  for  the  last  tine, 
while  Mark  and  the  vicar  were  talking  in  the 
inn  "parlor,"  and  Carmel  Sheriock,  in  a  lew 
hours  more,  was  to  die. 

In  thenight  he  would  go — ^inthe  darkness  wbicb 
he  had  peopled  with  sights  and  voices,  and  pia 
through  the  throes  and  shades  of  chaos  into  the 
wonderful  Ufe  of  spirits  I 
I  So^  drowning  now  in  liCthe^  the  straggle, 
growing  faint  and  fainter,  would  end  snrdjins 
few  hours  more,  and  he  hare  sunk. 

Farewell  the  queer  old  room  at  Babj,  the  bat- 
tered quartos,  the  desultory  life,  the  enchanted 
Straduarius,  the  moonlit  vigils,  and  that  vfld 
despairing  love,  that  mingled  with  its  mnsic  li^e 
a  distent  song  and  cry — all  is  hopekss  jnmbte 
now,  colors  mingling,  sounds  confosed,  floatioft, 
and  moving  away  toward  the  final  darkness  ani 
silence. 

Mark  loitered  on,  from  hour  to  hoar,  in  the 
little  town  of  Applebury.  I  think,  so  long  as 
Carmel  Sherlock  lived,  there  was  a  fiselingaf 
suspense.  It  were  something,  if  that  were  end- 
ed before  he  mounted  his  horse.  A  few  boon 
saw  the  short  day  out.  The  vicar's  bnsinesB  in 
the  neighborhood  was  ended.  They  mounted 
their  horses  at  the  little  inn  door  together. 

A  melancholy  sunset,  a  wild  blood-red  glare 
faded  into  darkness,  and  a  frostj  starlight  fol- 
lowed. The  vicar  and  Mark  rode  awav,  side  b^ 
side,  in  silence.  I  don't  think  a  word  wss  ex- 
changed until  they  reached  that  point  where  the 
road  to  Baby  diverges ;  and  there  they  Wd  ose 
another  good-night,  and  pursued  their  solitaij 
routes  homeward. 

It  was  growing  cold.  Mark  buttoned  his 
wrapper  closely  across.  One  look  over  ha 
shoulder  he  took  toward  the  distant  town  of  Ap^ 
plebnry,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  thought  of  the 
matehless  fidelity  of  poor  Carmel  Sherlock  dy- 
ing there  in  prison.  Then  he  spurred  honw- 
ward;  and,  as  he  looked  before  him  into  the 
darkness,  trees  and  hedges  dimly  gliding  by,  > 
different  feeling  succeeded;  for  was  there  not  a 
beautiful  face  at  the  end  of  this  night^de  that  in- 
terested him,  and  made  the  darkness  romaouc? 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A  CRISIS. 


Nbxt  morning  came  news  fi-om  Applebary. 
Cartnel  Sherlock  was  dead,  and  Mark  Shadwell 
was  both  glad  and  sorry.  The  sense  of  relief 
was  disturbed,  however,  by  the  consciousness 
that  Stonr  Temple  had  heard  Sherlock's  confes- 
sion, and  was  watching  him. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Shadwell  saw  the 
Yicar  again.  He  met  him  under  the  old  trees, 
now  stark  and  leafless  in  the  clear  wintry  air, 
as  they  both  rode  into  the  little  town  of  Raby. 
They  had  not  yet  reached  the  houses,  and  with 
one  accord  they  both  drew  bridle,  and  came  to 
a  walk. 

*'  I  sent  that  case  up  to  my  attorney  in  town," 
said  Shadwell,  almost  the  first  thing  after  their 
greeting,  <*and  had  it  submitted  to  Skelton, 
the  Queen's  Counsel,  for  general  advice,  and  ho 
says  that,  taking  into  account  the  facts  that  are 
proved  as  to  poor  Sherlock's  state  of  mind,  and 
unsupported  as  his  statement  is  by  a  single  par- 
ticle of  circumstantial  evidence — considering 
how  long  it  was  delayed,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  criminate  another  came  from  a  person  about 
himself  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  crime  on  strong 
and  clear  evidence,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
moving  in  it ;  in  fact,  ho  scouts  it.  I  did  not, 
of  course,  nnmo  the  person  whom  the  miserable 
man  indicated." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Temple. 
"I  knew  you  would  think  so.     The  fact  is, 
we  all  know  now  the  poor  fellow  was  literally 
mad ;  and  to  act  on  his  dreams  as  if  they  were 
facts  would  bo  a  most  monstrous  cruelty." 

*'  Can  the  servants  throw  any  light  upon  it?" 
asked  the  vicar. 

*♦  None  in  the  world,  except  negatively,"  said 
Mark.  "They  saw  and  heard  nothing,  no  com- 
motion, not  the  slightest  sound.  There  was  only 
that  fellow  Clewson^ou  remember,  who  heard 
or  saw  any  thing.  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 
"Well,  I  thought  he  gave  his  evidence  in  a 
very  distinct,  unembarrassed  way.  I  don't  think 
any  one  suspected  him,"  said  the  ricar  slowly, 
thinking  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  and  /don't  suspect  him  now ; 
bat  that's  because  I  don't  believe  one  word  of 
poor  Sherlock's  story,"  said  Mark.  "I'm  quite 
certain  the  whole  thing  was  one  of  his  visions ; 
bnt  if  I  fancied — ^which,  mind  you,  I  do  not — 
that  Sherlock's  narrative  was  a  reality,  my  first 
suspicion  would  light  upon  Clewson." 
"  Why  on  Clewson  ?"  said  Temple. 
"Roko  had  a  fancy  for  expensive  seals  and 
rin^,  and  all  that  sort  of  jeweler's  finery ;  he 
had  bank-notes,  for  he  told  me  so — he  hated 
letters  of  credit,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  that 
gave  him  the  least  trouble.  I  think  somewhere 
about  seventy  pounds  was  all  that  came  to  light 
on  the  inquest ;  but,  Heaven  only  knows !  what 
it  might  nave  been.  Don't  you  see  a  possible 
motive?  Remember,  not  a  creature  on  earth 
knew,  but  he,  what  money  or  valuables  Roke 
may  have  had  with  him,  or  what  his  trinkets 
were  like ;  a  lot  of  them  he  may  never  have  worn 
in  England,  don't  you  see  ?" 

**  Yes,  of  course,  to  rob  him ;  but,  I  remember, 
it  appeared  in  evidence  that  Roke  used  to  secure 
the  door  between  himself  and  his  servant,"  be- 
gan the  vicar. 
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"  Very  true,"  interposed  Mark ;  "  but  so  he 
used  the  door  opening  on  the  gallery.    Now, 
it  is  clear  that  on  the  fatal  night  he  must  have 
neglected  one  or  the  other ;  and  why  not  that? 
If  Clewson  were  the  man,  he  would  naturally, 
^  being  no  fool  I  suppose,  open  the  other  door,  and 
'  leave  it  so,  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  murder- 
er had  entered  from  the  gallery." 
I      "But  how  about  the  person  whom  he  saw 
leave  the  door?"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  this  was  so,  I  fancy  it  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  a  young,  harmless  person  Uke  that 
passing  near,  and  hearing  perhaps  some  strange 
ejaculations  and  sounds,  on  reaching  the  door 
and  seeing  it  partly  open,  should  have  listened 
there  a  moment,  and,  possibly,  even  peeped,  and 
gone  away  quickly  on  heanng  Sherlock's  step 
approaching." 

"There  may  bo  something  in  that  about 
Clewson,"  pondered  the  vicar,  gravely.  "Do 
you  believe  it  ?" 

"  Not  a  word  of  it ;  and  so  I  should  swear  as 
a  witness,  because  Sherlock  has  told  me — and, 
in  fact,  whenever  his  imagination  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  moved,  ho  never  failed  to  tell  me 
— of  maiTels  he  saw.  He  saw  Roke  Wycherly 
come  in  at  his  door  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
cock  fluttering  his  wings,  and  with  his  comb 
bleeding.  Ho  has  had  conversations  at  the 
tarn  at  Fcltram  with  the  lady  who  threw  herself 
out  of  the  window  at  Wynderfel  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  saw  her  walk  over  the  water 
with  the  most  perfect  distinctness,  and  several 
hundred  equally  wonderful  revelations.  In  fact, 
in  such  a  situation,  with  nerves  admittedly  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch,  and  believing  himself 
at  the  moment  in  actual  communication  with 
demonsi,  I  could  not  place  the  smallest  reliance 
upon  any  evidence  of  his,  or  tlie  reality  of  any 
thing  he  fancied  he  had  seen  or  heard ;  no  hu- 
man being  who  knew  any  thing  whatever  of  him 
could." 

Here  ensued  a  considerable  interval  of  silence. 

"  The  next  time  you  are  passing  our  way, 
Temple,  you  must  look  in.  Til  give  you  my  case 
and  Skclton's  opinion  to  read,  and  you'll  see  it 
all  in  a  moment ;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  need 
not  say  how  imperatively  every  consideration  of 
honor,' pity,  and  decency  imposes  silence  upon 
us  respecting  the  poor  girl  whose  name  Sher- 
lock has  mingled  in  his  tale." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  vicar. 

"Yes,"  said  Mark,  "I  knew  you  would." 

"  Asad  tragedy — ^fuU  of  instruction,"  said  the 
vicar,  awaking,  as  it  were,  from  a  little  reverie. 
"  Had  Sir  Roke  married  early  some  one  whom 
he  loved  and  respected,  how  different  his  life, 
and  his  fate  too,  would  have  been  !" 

"  You  speak  out  of  the  fullness  of  your  heart, 
Temple.  You  went  right  from  your  college  to  a 
curacy.  If  you  had  seen  something  of  the  world, 
or  even  married,  yourself,  you'd  hardly  have 
made  so  innocent  a  speech.  Why,  a  vicious 
fellow  becomes  ten  times  more  vicious  if  he  mar- 
ries ;  it's  a  snare  simply,  and  an  aggravation  of 
our  miserable,  hampered,  short,  sick  existence 
here." 

The  vicar  sighed,  andsaid — 

"  We  are  not  agreed  upon  many  points,  I'm 
afraid." 

"Not  upon  that,  certainly.    It  is  part  of 
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irremediable.  Vows  and  dedications!  What 
can  be  more  ridicaloas  and  damnable  than  join- 
ing an  nnsuitable  man  and  woman  together  in 
that  irrevocable  association  we  are  speaking 
of?" 

**  And  so  oar  discussion  leaves  ns,  as  usual, 
pretty  much  where  it  found  us,*'  said  the  vicar, 
with  a  faint  smile  and  a  shake  of  his  head,  and 
a  short  silence  followed. 

<<Miss  Marljrn  is  stiU  at  Baby?"  said  the 
vicar. 

<*Yes;  it  depends  on  my  wife  how  soon  she 
goes.  I  suppose  she  will  take  her  leave  when- 
ever it  is  quite  at  my  wife's  convenience.  Com- 
mend me  to  women  for  taking  good  care  of 
themselves." 

So  Miss  Marlyn  lingered  on  at  Raby.  I  don*t 
think,  notwithstanding  this  satirical  speech  of 
Mark  Shad  well's,  that  bis  wife  had  even  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  He  would  have  liked  people  to 
think  that  the  poor  little  nonentity  who  pined 
out  her  remaining  days,  with  some  complainings 
and  little  usefulness,  gently  in  her  sick-room  at 
Baby  bullied  him  in  this,  and  thwarted  him  in 
other  things,  and  had  been,  negatively  at  least, 
the  fatal  incompatibility  to  whom  he  owed  his 
failure,  and  all  the  mortifications  attendant  on 
it. 

*'Mark,  dear,'*  she  said  to  him  hesitatingly 
one  day,  'Hias  any  thing  been  settled  about  Miss 
Marlyn  since  ?" 

"  &h-settled,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said 
Mark,  sharply.  *' About  sending  her  away, 
eh  ?"  and  he  laughed  a  little  angrily.  "  There's 
just  this  difficulty :  When  that  miserable  fel- 
low  Sherlock  died,  I  locked  up  his  room,  and 
should  liave  given  myself  simply  up  to  ruin,  if 
she  had  not  been  here  to  undertake — as  she  has 
done,  very  cheerfully — a  portion  of  the  drudgery 
which  must  be  got  through,  day  by  day,  to  save 
my  affairs  from  falling  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion. I  don't  happen  to  know  any  one  else  in 
this  house  who  would  take  the  trouble  of  copy- 
ing papers  and  writing  letters— sixteen  letters 
only  yesterday — do  you?" 

"  1  wish  I  could,  but  the  doctors  won't  let  me 
write ;  I'm  such  a  wretched  creature,  Mark — 
such  a  burden — so  useless." 

''I  did  not  say  you  could  help  it;  I  only 
Tenture  to  think  it's  only  reasonable  I  should 
have  a  little  help  provisionally  wherever  I  can 
find  it." 

**  Of  course,  dear  Mark ;  certainly.'* 
**  You  can  do  just  as  you  please,  wheneviar  I 
have  found  any  one  to  take  Sherlock's  place — 
the  sooner  that  is,  of  course,  the  better  for  me. 
In  the  meantime  I  shan't  undertake  impossibil- 
ities, nor  kill  myself  in  the  attempt,  nor  let  my- 
self drift  into  insolvency,  merely  to  get  rid  of 
Miss  Marlyn.** 

And,  muttering  to  himself,  he  left  the  room 
angrily  and  suddenly. 

Caralcss  and  contemptuous  Mark's  treatment 
of  his  wife  had  long  been.  But  of  late  there 
was  something  of  impatience  and  acrimony,  and 
a  perpetual  harping  on  the  folly  of  unsuitable 
marriages,  and  the  indolence  or  uselessness  of 
wives.  These  allusions  were  general,  but  the 
insult  was  particular,  and  she  writhed  under 
these  cold  barbarities. 
There  was  a  terrible  change  here.     Indiffer- 


He  hates  me  —  oh !  he  hates  mc— he  hates 
me  1"  she  used  to  sob,  in  her  solita^  agomo. 
**  I  made  an  idol  of  him — I  adored  him— and  bow 
I'm  punished.  Oh,  Mark— Mark,  darting!  bov 
have  I  deserved  it  from  youf  I  could  not  help 
change  and  sickness — a  weary  life— useless,  u 
you  say.  I  know  how  it  must  try  your  paiknee, 
with  all  your  cares,  my  poor,  harassed  darh'ng! 
You  are  not  yourself— you  are  not  yonreelf: 
your  life  is  one  long  trouble,  sod  I  know  it  is 
my  fault — so  helpless  and  wretched"— and  m 
on,  neither  very  logically  nor  cohcrcntlj,  hot  ia 
great  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Then  Bachel  would  come  in,  and  her  motber 
would  smile  pitcously  from  her  tears,  drvisg 
them  hastily ;  for  these  griefs  were  not  for  kr 
ear,  nor  for  any  others. 

There  was  also  another  change— a  rciy  decid- 
ed one — in  Miss  Marlyn.  Perfectly  qoiet,  per- 
fectly submisgiye,  there  was  an  irony  in  her  do- 
cility and  an  exaggeration  in  her  sohmissiTcDea 
that  wero  intangibly  insulting.  Eves  hid  Amy 
Shadwell  been  shrewd,  hard,  and  irasdhie,  is- 
stead  of  the  most  timid  and  gentle  of  Tomen^it 
would  not  have  beisn  easy  for  her  to  fasten  opoD 
a  particular  ground  of  quarrel.  For  this  pre- 
meditated impertinence  was  always  amnged 
with  a  view  to  erasion. 

Sometimes  the  young  lady,  as  her  spirits  nried, 
approached  Mrs.  Shadwell  in  a  different  Tern. 
She  would  affect  quite  her  old  manner,  asd 
talk  volubly,  as  if  in  the  consciousness  that  her 
conversation  was  exactly  the  thing  which  Mi& 
Shadwell  most  enjoyed,  though  she  most  han 
seen  that  these  inten-iews  gave  her  more  piic 
than  others,  and  were  met  with  very  derided 
discouragement. 

This  was  not  wonderful,  for  in  these  commii- 
nicative  moods  Miss  Marlyn  never  failed,  befon 
her  talk  was  ended,  to  suggest  or  insinuste 
something  mysterious  and  untold  to  the  prejo- 
dioe  of  Mr.  Shadwell.  These  vague  and  intanj;i- 
ble  hints,  whose  meaning,  for  one  moment  legil^c 
and  terrific,  seemed  in  the  next  to  dissolre  tod 
disappear,  affrighted  Mrs.  Shadwell,  like  the  io- 
trusions  of  a  spectre,  vanishing  before  perfectly 
revealed. 

Were  these  ambignities  accidental?  W«t 
thev  produced  by  chance  looks  and  phrus? 
Did  Miss  Marlvn  herself  see  dieir  odd  signifi- 
cance ?  They  helped  the  effect  of  other  change 
in  Miss  Marly n's  conduct,  and  invested  that 
beautiful  lady,  in  the  eyes  of  the  invalid  ladj, 
with  an  indefinable  character  that  was  notoolj 
repulsive  but  formidable. 

Mrs.  Shadwell  in  her  room  was  sitting  hyd« 
fire,  listening  to  a  little  narrative  of  BacbeFs, 
when  Miss  Marlyn  looked,  in,  paused,  and  le- 
treated. 

I  don't  know  whether  Bachel  was  talkrni 
about  Miss  Marlyn  at  the  moment,  but  that 
young  lady,  daring  her  few  moments*  hesitation 
at  the  threshold,  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  an  amused  smile — a  scarcely  perceptible 
sneer — ^which  seemed  to  say,  "  I've  surprised  yon 
in  high  chat  upon  me;  shouldn't  I  be  rather* 
trop  here  ?" 

She  acted  provokingly  well.  Her  air  was  that 
of  a  person  trying  to  seem  uneonsdoos  of  wj 
discovery,  and  suppressing  every  eridcnceofbcr 
amusement. 
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"Call  her  bn-^k;  tell  her  to  como  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Shadwell.  /Rachel  did  bo,  and  in  camo 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn. 

**  Fraj  sit  down ;  yon  had  better  sit  near  the 
fire,  hadn't  you?  It's  very  cold — isn't  it,  Miss 
Marlyn?"  said  Mrs.  ShadwelL 

"  Very  cold,"  acquiesced  Miss  Marlyn,  with 
a  gentle  emphasis  which  conveyed  a  covert  mean- 
ing. 

Miss  Marlyn  sat  down  timidly — ceremonious- 
ly a  little — and  remained  silent,  after  the  man- 
ner of  one  admitted  into  a  superior  presence. 

"  I  hope  you  keep  a  good  fire  down  stairs  ?*' 
said  Mrs.  Shadwell. 

'*Yon  take  a  great  deal  too  much  trouble 
about  me,"  she  answered,  with  a  faint,  unpleas- 
ant smile ;  *' you  do,  indeed,  Mrs.  ShadwelL" 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  so  long  as  yon  stay 
with  us,  that  you  were  any  thing,  by  any  acci- 
dent, but  perfectly  comfortable.  Miss  Marlyn," 
answered  Amy. 

''I  should  be  very  happy  to  abridge  that  so 
kind  anxiety,"  said  Agnes  Marlyn  sadly,  **  if  I 
could." 

Mrs.  Shadwell  was  silent — ^perhaps  a  little  em- 
barrassed— for  assuredly  she  also,  perhaps  with 
more  sincerity,  wished  Agnes  Marlyn's  stay  at 
Raby  shortened;  and  yet  she  had  no  distinct 
ground  of  quarrel  with  the  young  lady  which 
she  could  allege. 

Miss  Marlyn,  looking  down,  smiled  again. 
Bachel  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with  nearly 
closed  eyes,  as  if  in  a  reverie ;  she,  too,  was  em- 
barrassed— that  kind  of  feeling  is  so  contagious. 

Then  followed  a  silence  of  some  minutes, 
during  which  you  might  hear  the  hum  of  the 
little  jet  of  flame  that  spurted  from  over  the  bar. 

**  Don*t  you  think  that  we  are  all  going  to 
sleep?" said  Rachel,  after  some  minutes  had 
passed  in  this  way,  turning  to  Agnes. 

'*  I  am  not  sleepy ;  my  thoughts  always  amuse 
me,"  said  Agnes  Marlyn,  in  her  ambiguous  way. 

Rachel  looked  fit  her  a  little  vexed. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  thinking  of  some  of  the 
amusing  people  you  knew  in  France ;  at  least, 
I  hope  yon  were  not  thinking  of  us ;  for  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  laughed  at,  or  even  smiled  at,  as 
you  sometimes  smile,"  she  said. 

Miss  Marlyn  did  actually  laugh  very  faintly 
here,  turning  away  her  head. 

''Rachel,  dear  I"  said  Mrs.  Shadwell,  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  reproof. 

"  I've  remarked  lately  that  yon  laugh,  Agnes, 
when  I  am  serious,  and  are  grave  when  I  am 
merry.     It  is  not  pleasant,"  said  Rachel. 

"  People  such  as  I  are  not  pleasant  company. 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  here.  Tou  and 
your  mamma,  I  hope,  know  how  unwillingly  I 
find  myself  detained ;  but,  as  you  are  so  frank, 
I  will  be  candid  also.  Tour  papa  is  not  able  to 
pay  me  the  small  arrear  of  my  salary.  If  I  had 
other  means  I  should  go  away  to-day,  and  will- 
ingly forgive  that  little  debt ;  but  I  have  no 
money,  and  without  money  there  is  nothing  to 
to  be  done." 

*'  Oh !  Miss  Marlyn  1  I  had  hoped  you  were 
not  so  anxious  to  leave  us ;  and  I  assure  you  I 
would  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Shadwell,  had  I  known 
you  were  made  uncomfortable  by  his  delay." 

Miss  Marlyn,  turning  away  slowly,  smiled 
again,  faintly  and  bitterly. 

"  Many  thanks ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate  to 


speak  myself  to  Mr.  Shadwell,  if  I  thought  that 
speaking  on  the  subject  could  be  of  any  use ; 
as  it  is,  he  asks  me  to  await  his  convenience, 
and  I  suppose  I  must  You  can't  be  nfore  anx- 
ious to  dismiss  me,  than  I  am  to  resign ;  the 
difficulty  is,  perhaps,  a  little  ridiculous,  but  we 
can't  help  i^  can  we  ?" 

*<  You're  extremely  impertinent,"  said  Rachel, 
with  a  fierv  glance  and  a  brilliant  color. 

**  Rachel,  dear,  you  mustn't !"  entreated  her 
mother. 

''She  has  my  leave  to  call  me  impertinent 
as  often  asshe  pleases,"  said  Miss  Marlyn;  ''it 
only  shows  that  I  have  reason  in  wishing  to  go ; 
and  when  I  please  I  can  retaliate,  for  language 
'  is  at  every  one's  service,  ain't  it  ?  But  I  shan't, 
though  I  need  only  pick  up  two  or  three  unpleas- 
ant adjectives — insolent,  beggarly,  and  so  forth— 
and  throw  them  back  to  you,'^but  your  caprices 
and  insults  shall  not  tempt  me  into  such  a  mean- 
ness," said  Miss  Marlyn,  with  the  same  bitter 
smile,  and  growing  very  pale,  with  an  angry 
glare  in  her  eyes. 

"  Caprices  and  insults.  Miss  Marlyn !"  echoed 
Mrs.  Shadwell,  in  amazement. 

'*'  Caprices  and  insults,  yes»  I  did  not  want  to 
be  petted.  I  came  here  as  a  governess:  to 
take  me  up  without  a  cause  was  caprice,  to 
drop  me  without  a  cause,  is  insult ;  therefore  I 
say  caprice  and  insult.  It  is  caprice,  for  in- 
stance, inviting  me  in  here,  when  I  know  yon 
dislike  me;  and  insult  from  your  daughter, 
calling  me  impertinent  —  I,  who  have  author- 
ity here  to  direct  your  hours  and  instructions 
while  I  stay — and  you'll  come  down  now,  if  you 
please.  Miss  Shadwell,  and  practice  your  duet." 

Miss  Marlyn  spoke  in  a  cold  way,  her  beauti- 
ful face  white  with  anger,  and  a  steady  fire 
gleaming  from  her  eyes,  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and,  with  a  slight  motion,  indicated  the 
door  to  Rachel. 

"  Authority  I"  repeated  Mrs.  Shadwell.  "  You 
forget,  Miss  Marlvn,  that  my  daughter  is  quite 
past  that  age,  and  that  I  have  never  given  you 
any  such  right." 

"Oh,  dear!  I  did  not  mean  you,  madam. 
I  received  it,  of  course,  from  Mr.  Shadwell," 
said  Agnes,  with  the  same  insolent  smile. 

"Your  authority,  I  think,  can  hardly  overrule 
mine,  Miss  Marlyri.  I  wish  my  daughter  to  re- 
main here,"  said  Mrs.  Shadwell,  gently,  but  with 
a  slight  flush  in  her  cheek. 

"  I  think,  however,  that  I  am  doing  my  duty, 
madam,  in  desiring  Miss  Shadwell  to  come  to 
her  music.  It  would,  of  coarse,  be  much  pleas- 
anter  for  me  to  sit  idle,  reading  my  book." 

"Do,  pray  mamma,  tell  her  to  leave  your 
room,"  said  Rachel,  in  her  own  way  nearly  as 
angry  as  Miss  Marlyn. 

"I  shall  be  too  happy  to  leave  this  room," 
said  Miss  Marlyn. 

"Any  thing  so  ridiculous  1"  exclaimed  Ra- 
chel. 

"But  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  on  exactly 
what  footing  I  really  am  placed  while  I  remain 
hei^"  continued  Agnes  Marlyn,  and,  with  a 
courtesy,  she  left  the  room, 

"Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  impertinent 
in  your  life?"  exclaimed  Rachel.  "I  could 
not  believe  my  ears.  I  wonder,  mamma,  you  did 
not  order  her  out  of  the  room." 

"  She  was  angry,  darling,  and  very  rude ;  but 
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I*in  Bare  she  will  regret  it,  wlien  she  reflects  a 
little,**  Mid  Mrs.  Shad  well. 

**  She's  so  nngratefal  and  odious  I  I  conld 
Dot  hafe  believed  it  of  her.  I  suppose  she^s 
gone  down  straight  to  papa,  to  the  library ;  he'll 
soon  bring  her  to  her  senses — impudent  creat- 
ure !**  said  Bachel.  '*I  wonder  is  it  true  that 
papa  has  not  got  money  to  pay  her.  I  don*t  be- 
lieve it,  do  you  ?** 

*'  I  don't  know,  darling,  I  can*t  say,  I'm  sure," 
said  Mrs.  Shadwell.  '*  She  is  so  angry  just  now, 
that  she  would  say  almost  any  thing;  but  it's 
only  too  possible,  there  is  nothing  more  misera- 
ble than  worries  about  money,  but  I  ought  not 
to  complain  ;  they  press  so  much  more  on  your 
poor  papa,  they  have  quite  worn  out  his  spirits. 
It  is  so  miserable,  this  fine  place  and  house,  and 
all  the  rents  passing  through  his  hands,  merely 
to  pay  interest  on  mortgages  and  annuities  to 
strangers,  and  so  very  UtUe  left  to  us  to  live 
npon." 

'*  Agnes  Marlyn,  talking  in  the  odd  rude  way 
she  sometimes  used — I  don't  mean,  of  course  as 
she  did  just  now — said  that  papa  did  not  know 
any  thing  about  his  own  affaire ;  that  he  thought 
he  had  only  twelve  hundred  a  year  clear,  and 
that  he  might  easily  have  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  more,  and  that  there  is  nearly  five  hun- 
dred a  year  coming  whenever  an  old  gentleman, 
I  forget  his  name,  dies ;  so  that  we  might  hold 
up  our  heads  again,  if  only  we  had  sense  to  look 
after  our  own  business." 

*'  Did  she,  really  ?"  said  Mrs.  Shadwell,  and, 
for  a  moment,  looking  down  in  a  pained  medi- 
tation. She  seemed  to  reflect  on  something  dif- 
ferent from  an  accession  of  wealth. 

**  Yes,"  said  Rachel;  *^but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  know  when  Agnes  Marlyn  is  joking^  and 
when  in  earnest." 

Just  as  she  reached  this  point  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Shadwell,  followed  closely  by  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXV.      . 

MISS  XAKLTlf'S  TBrUVPH. 

Miss  Mabltn  had  been  weeping,  and  her  hand- 
erchicf  just  touched  her  eyes,  and  was  removed 
as  she  entered.  Mark  Shadwell  looked  pale  and 
sternly  on  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  said  sharp- 
ly, but  slowly — 

*'  I've  merely  looked  in  to  say,  that  Miss  Mar- 
lyn, being  here  as  yoar  instructress,  Rachel,  is  by 
you,  while  she  remains,  to  be  obeyed." 

At  the  last  emphatic  word  he  paused. 

"  Do  you  mind  ?  Obeyed, '*  he  repeated.  **  I 
have  no  notion  of  any  thing  else,  or  of  being 
plagued  by  your  tempera  and  contradiction.  I 
think,  Miss  Marlyn,  you  required  her  to  go  down 
to  her  music,  didn't  you  ?" 

'*  I  asked  Miss  Shadwell  to  come  to  her  usual 
practice,"  said  Agnes  Marlyn,  with  a  suflering 
air,  in  a  very  subdued  tone.  **  I  do  not  wish  to 
have   power,  I  hate  it;  I  only  wish   to  know 


what  is  required  of  me,  if  what  I  say  is  to  be 
done,  then  I  am  accountable  ;  but  I  should  so  ' 
much  prefer  to  have  none,  to  have  no  authority,  ' 
no  pon-cr,  no  rijcht.     You  do  not  know,  air,  how  | 
unhappy  it  makes  me ;  I  am  so  miserable,  so 
'*ed,  so  helpless."  I 


[  A  few  tears  fell  here  on  Miss  Marijn'g  toft 
check,  and  her  little  speecu  suddenlj  bn^ 
down. 

'*  Pray,  don't  distress  yourself  Miss  Mirijn. 
I  insist  that  you  shall  be  treated  with  proper  re> 

ret  while  yon  remain  here.  You'll  remeiBber, 
yon  please,"  he  continued,  addrensg  big 
daughter,  '*  that  yon  are  to  obey  Mia  >UrIjB 
as  your  instructress,  and  to  treat  her  as  mj 
guest,  and  in  all  respecls  as  joor  own  equl 
where  she  is  not  your  superior— yoor  eqail 
in, birth,  your  superior  in  attainments.  Dojoi 
think  it  can  be  any  pleasure  to  ber  listeniog  to 
your  discords  and  blunders  at  the  piano,  and  per- 
forming the  thankless  task  of  teaching  jon? 
What  do  yon  mean  ?  What  are  70a  dreaming 
of?  Go  down  this  moment;  and  while  Mis 
Marlyn  remains  here,  my  direction  to  yon  is  to 
obey  her  implicitly." 

*  *  But  mamma  was  here, "  said  Rachel,  frigbteo- 
ed,  but  also  excited  and  angry ;  * '  and  Miss  Mir- 
lyn  was  extremely  rude  to  her,  and  ordered  me 
out  of  the  room  in  the  most  insalting  war,  ud 
wished  to  annoy  mamma  by  doing  so ;  and  I  al- 
ways thought  I  should  obey  mamma,  and  oot 
her,  when  mamma  was  by." 

"  Your  mamma  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
herself,  I  hope—"  began  Mark  Shadvell  in  a 
sterner  tone. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Shadwell,  pray— pray  do  not  cob- 
sider  me  I"  pleaded  Miss  Marlyn,  patheticallr. 
"  I  only  wisn  to  know  what  my  duties  arc ;  it  is 
so  miserable  any  misunderstanding.  1  am  al- 
ways so  unfortunate !  Do,.  I  implore,  with  me 
whatever  Mrs.  Shadwell  likes  best." 

«  You  shall  be  respected  here,  Miss  Marljn,' 
said  Mark  in  a  high  tone. 

'  *  And  so,  I'm  sure  you  think,  should  mamma," 
said  Rachel.  "And  Miss  Marlyn  has  been 
most  impertinent  to  her,  and  overbearing  to  mc/ 

*  *  Oh !  Rachel,  darling  1  how  can  yon  say  »  f 
exclaimed  Miss  Marlyn,  with  an  appealing  look. 

But  this  little  dialogue  was  peremptorily 
brought  to  a  close  by  Mark  Shadwell's  commaad- 
ing  his  daughter,  with  a  stamp  on  the  floor,  to 
go  instantly,  as  Miss  Marlyn  had  already  desired 
her,  down  stairs  to  her  music. 

As  Miss  Marlyn  followed  her  pupil  from  tlie 
room,  she  stole  a  glance  at  Mr&  Sbadvdl 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  recent  lean-* 
look  of  lurking  triumph  and  insult  that  statig 
her  to  tho  heart. 

This  sudden  scene,  more  violent  in  sctioo  by 
force  of  its  k)oks  and  tones  than  its  mere  dia- 
logue  thus  set  down  would  convey,  was  fmitfi" 
in  feminine  tears ;  not  only  were  Agnes  Mar- 
lyn's  young  cheeks  we^  but  Mrs.  Shadwdl 
wept  and  trembled.  . 

She  had  been  bullied,  and  mortified,  and 
humbled  before  that  insolent  young  lady,  who 
had  provoked  that  collision  for  the  direct  pnr- 
poae  of  appealing  to  the  partial  judgment  of  her 
husband. 

Oh !  cruel,  wicked  girl,  what  had  that  poor 
sick  Indy  done  to  provoke  the  torture  of  that  tn- 
umph?  Oh!  Mark,  Mark,  she  thought,  boj 
could  you  forsake  the  wife  of  yoor  youth,  and 
requite  her  unchanged  adoration  with  that  deep 
and  ruthless  perfidy  ?  , , 

«  Oh,  Mark!"  she  exclaimed;  "oh,  Mart- 
you  don't  know  how  you  have  wounded  roc.  l> 
you  knew  all  you  would  not  have  slighted  mc  so 
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before  Rachel,  and  before  that  insulting,  wicked 
girl." 

And  speaking  this,  for  her,  unparalleled  invec- 
tive,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  husband's 
heck,  and  wept  passionately  on  that  breast 
Which  her  head  had  not  lain  upon  for  years.  Mark 
Was  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  and  placed  his 
hand  almost  fondly  on  her  head.  But  recollect- 
ing himself,  hef^ently  removed  her,  his  hand  still 
resting  not  unkindly  on  her  shoulder.  She  was 
clinging  to  him,  looking  up  with  such  an  implor- 
ing agony,  and  her  poor  swollen  eyelids  and  wet 
checks  moved  Mark  for  a  moment  with  a  feeling 
of  compunction. 

"  Come,  Amy !"  he  said,  "don't  let  us  have  a 
scene  all  about  nothing.  You  women  arc  all 
made  up  of  exaggerations ;  that  wicked  girl,  as 
you  call  her.  Miss  Marlyn  " — Mark's  face  as  he 
looked  down  upon  hb  wife  was  ghastly  pale — 
'*  has,  I  think,  simply  done  her  duty,  and  so  will 
you  when  you  reflect.  I  can't,  of  course,  say 
what  yon  were  all  talking  about  before  I  came 
in.  It's  merely,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  making 
mountains  of  mole-hills ;  but  I'm  quite  curtain 
— whether  you  had  a  scene  or  not  before  I  came 
— that  you  will  sec  the  absurdity  of  treating  this 
wretched  little  squabble  as  if  it  were  something 
of — of  importance." 

"  Oh !  Mark,  it  is  of  importance !  it  is — it  is — 
it  is  —  you  know  it  is;  yes,  darling,  very  im- 
portant. Oh !  Mark,  do  send  her  away,  I  im- 
plore of  you ;  you  don't  know  how  miserable  I 
am." 

Mark  was  again  disconcerted,  perhaps  agi- 
tated ;  but  he  affected  to  laugh. 

•*  Come,  come,  Amy !  you  mustn't  be  foolish  ; 
you're  not  a  child  !" 

"  Oh,  Mark  darling !  this  isn't  foolish.  Oh, 
darling !  do  as  I  ask  you,  and  you'll  say  it  was 
wise.'* 

"Well,  of  course,  if  you  make  it  important, 
it  is  important,"  said  Mark,  with  a  sudden  and 
odd  change  of  manner.  "There's  a  crisis  in 
every  thing.  I  will  do  as  you  say — she  shall  go. 
She  leaves  Raby  to  morrow  morning.  Long 
threatening  comes  at  last,  as  old  Wyndle  says. 
I  am  utterly  sick  of  this  state  of  things. " 

"  Don't  blame  me,  Mark  dear !" 

"I  blame  no  one  ;  no,  I  know  too  well  things 
come  about  of  themselves,  and — and  I  hate  sus- 
pense. It  was  to  be,  I  suppose,  and  it  has  come," 
said  Mark. 

"  Thank  yon,  Mark  dear !    I'm  so  grateful." 

"Don't  thank  me ;  you  needn't.  You're  not 
to  suppose,  because  I  don't  talk  about  what's 
passing,  that  I  don't  see  it.  I  have  observed — I 
could  not  help  it — how  from  having  petted  and 
caressed  Miss  Marlyn — making,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  her — you  have  come  to  hate  her,  and 
to  show  her  that  you  hate  her — caprice  and 
insult"  (how  had  he  come  to  find  these  words  ?). 
"Of  course,  it's  another  worry ;  but  I  have  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing." 

"I'm  sorry  you  think  I'm  to  blame;  but,  in- 
deed, I'm  not.  And,  Mark,  there  are  some  lit- 
tle jewels — I  never  wear  them — and  would  it  not 
be  well  to  send  them  up  to  town  and  sell  them, 
and  that  would  make  paying  Miss  Marlyn  quite 
easy." 

*  *  That's  my  affair ;  no,  keep  them.  Yon  need 
not  speak  to  Miss  Marlyn.  I  don't  wish  another 
scene.    I'll  tell  her  to  be  ready  to  go  by  the  two 


o'clock  train  to-morrow.    She  must  leave  this 
at  eleven." 

And  so  saying,  Mark  abruptly  left  the  room. 
Amy  Shadwell  watched  his  departure  with  a 
strange  alarm.  There  was  more  in  the  impres- 
sion that  remained  upon  her  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant.  A  sinister  presentiment 
terrified  her. 

The  scene  that  had  just  agitated  her,  in  her 
weak  state,  was  followed  by  violent  nervous  pal- 
pitations, and  intense  hysterical  excitement. 

Very  late  that  night  Amy  Shadwell,  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  narcotic,  lying  in  her  hus- 
band's room,  illumined  only  by  a  faint  night- 
light,  and  Jho  uncertain  flicker  of  the  fire,  - 
awakened  she  knew  not  how,  saw  her  husband 
standing  by  her  bed.  Her  face  was  turned  from 
the  light,  which  flickered  dimly  on  his  face,  as 
he  looked  down  closely  into  hers.  His  counte- 
nance was  sorrow-stricken  and  sullen,  she  could 
see  ;  and  standing  erect,  his  gaze  unrewarded, 
for  her  features  were  quite  in  darkness,  he  sigh- 
ed heavily,  and  remained  looking  down  with  the 
same  dismal  aspect,  for  awhile ;  then  once  more 
he  stooped  his  face  toward  her,  and  whispered 
very  low : 

"Amy I  Amyl" 

In  the  action  of  the  opiate  she  had  taken  there 
was  something  that  resembled  a  luxurious  cata- 
lepsy. With  a  suflScicnt  effort  of  will,  no  doubt, 
she  could  have  roused  herself  to  reply,  but  the 
languor  and  serenity  of  her  state  held  her  in  a 
drowsy  spell.  There  was  a  dim  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  protracting  the  unwonted  scene.  There 
was  something  of  grief  and  tenderness  in  Mark 
Shadwell's  countenance  that  held  her  in  a  strange 
suspense,  and  she  watched  his  movements,  and 
heard  his  words,  with  the  curiosity  that  accom- 
panies an  interesting  dream. 

"  Have  I  done  her  justice — have  I  understood 
her  quite  ?    Too  late  now," he  said  faintly. 

And  again  he  stooped  down  and  gazed  into 
her  darkened  face,  and  seemed  to  listen  for  her 
breathing. 

"She's  asleep—so  best.  Her  lot  is  happier 
than  mine!" 

So  saying,  he  walked  gently  to  the  fire-place, 
and  stood  there,  looking  ruefully  into  the  em- 
bers. 

She  watched  him  with  increasing  intensity — 
her  heart  beat  fa.«<t  in  the  suspense.  She  ex- 
pected him  to  return  to  her  bedside ;  she  debated 
within  her  own  mind  whether  she  should  speak 
to  him,  but  a  sort  of  spell  restrained  her.  He 
looked  again,  long  and  steadily,  toward  her.  And 
now  she  saw  his  shadow  on  the  wall  moving — 
was  it  toward  her  ?  No — the  door  opened,  and 
he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

UARR  SHADWELL  LEAVES  RABT. 

Mark  Shadwell,  when  he  closed  the  door 
of  his  wife's  room,  went  direct  to  his  own,  where 
were  candles  burning.  He  opened  his  desk, 
and  taking  a  letter  from  it,  not  yet  folded,  and 
written  by  his  own  hand,  he  read  it  thraugh, 
and  with  the  deep  sigh  and  anxious  look  of  a 
man  still  irresolute,  be  placed  it  in  its  envelope 
and  sealed  it. 

The  window  of  his  room  looked  out  upon  the 
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yard  in >  which  Clewson,  from  his  own,  had  seen 
Cannel  Sherlock,  on  the  memorable  night  of 
the  marder,  make  his  preparations  for  depart- 
ure. There  Mark  Shadwell  now  saw  a  man 
busilj  getting  a  horse  between  the  shafts  of  his 


And  she  glided  swiftly  away  into  the  dirL 

With  a  strange  pang'of  shame,  rapture,  a^). 

ny,  he  gaced  for  a  moment  back  tbroogh  the 

familiar  oak -carved  arch  into  the  diikim 

which  shrouded  from  him  a  shattered  home- 


rax-carty  while  a  portmanteau  and  bag  lay  on   an  anarchy  of  past  and  futnie;  the  shapaofi 


the  ground  beside  the  wheel. 

Now  Mark  looked  at  his  watch.  He  put  on 
a  loose  coat  and  his  hat,  as  he  saw  the  vehicle 
get  into  motion  to  leave  the  yard.  He  put  out 
the  candles,  and,  with  more  caution  than  be- 
fore, walked  lightly  through  the  gallery. 

At  the  head  of  the  great  staircase  stood  the 
slender  figure  of  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn.  The 
moonlight  entering  through  the  gig^at  window 
on  the  landing  showed  her  pretty  form  distinct- 
ly. She  was  dressed  In  her  ormnary  costume ; 
there  was  no  bonnet,  no  cloak,  no  sign  of  medi- 
tated flight.  The  lady  in  the  gray,  high-up 
dress,  with  the  little  bit  of  crimson  ribbon  show- 
ing like  a  wound  at  her  breast,  met  his  sudden 
and  eager  advance  with  a  little  sign  of  caution, 
her  slender  finger  raised.  He  took  the  warn- 
ing, checked  his  hurried  step,  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  She  glided  a  little  way  toward  him, 
by  the  wall,  against  which  leaning  her  shoulder 
lightly,  and  repeating  her  warning  gesture,  she 
awaited  him. 

The  lowest  and  softest  possible  "  hush  1'*  she 
breathed  rather  than  whispered.  He  would 
have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it,  with 
a  gentle  but  decided  gesture,  and  another 
"hush!**  while  the  soft  moonlight  showed  the 
faint  knitting  of  her  beautiful  eyebrows,  bo- 
tokening  caution. 

"The  letter?"  she  said,  her  fingers  a  little 
extended. 

''Yes,"  said  he,  and  placed  in  them  the  let- 
ter he  had  just  taken  from  his  desk. 

She  turned  it  toward  the  light  of  the  moon — 
that  emblem  of  purity — ^and  read  the  address  ,- 
it  was — 

"  Mmb.  Shadwell, 

"Rabt." 
and  in  the  left-hand  comer  the  sternly  marked 
initials  **  M.  S." 

''I'll  put  it  in  the  Raby  post-office  as  I  go," 
said  she,  as  she  softly  dropped  it  within  the 
breast  of  her  dress. 

"Just  so-— yourself?'*  he  answered. 
"Myself? — ^yes,"  she  repeated. 
"  Don't  give  it  to  any  servant.    Old  Wvndle 
would  get  it,  and  know  all  about  it ;  and  just 
do  as  you  said.'* 
She  nodded. 

"And,  so,  good-bye,**  he  whispered,  hesitat- 
ing. Had  he  ever  seen  that  strange  girl  look  so 
beautiful  before? 

She  merely  nodded  again,  raising  her  head  a 
little,  in  the  moonlight  delicately  beautiful^ 
transparent — as  a  tinted  statue. 

"  Not  a  word — nothing  ?**  he  whispered,  lin- 
gering still  in  that  fascination. 

He  extended  his  hand  gently  toward  hers. 
She  withdrew  it  again,  merely  whispering — 
"Go!** 

But,  changing  her  mind  before  he  turned, 
she  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  tremblingly — 
vehemently — whispering — 

"  Good-bye  I     God  bless  you  !** 
Yes,  "God  bless  you!**    A  benediction,  an 
appeal  to  God ;  what  a  chaos  in  that  mind  I" 


dream  wild  and  wicked— ektioD,  fesr,  paaaon, 
retribution. 

Drawing  his  coat  about  him  now,  he  m 
lightly  down  the  stairs.  The  hall  door  was 
open,  and  the  tax-cart  stood  there,  and  kaa, 
wiry  old  Jem  Truelock,  who  had  serred  ihe 
squire's  father  before  him,  was  standing  bjthe 
horse's  head,  whip  in  hand. 

"The  things  there?**  said  Matk,  not  think- 
ing of  his  luggage,  but  reminded  of  it  hj  sedog 
it  there.     "  Shut  the  door,  very  gently.'' 
"All  right,  sir." 

"  You  see,  Jem,**  said  his  master,  as  he  took 
his  seat  and  the  reins  beside  him,  "I'm  forted 
to  steal  away  for  a  bit.  You  are  an  old  fiieod, 
so  I  don't  mind  telling  you :  I've  got  a  hint- 
the  beaks,  you  know.  AU  settled  in  a  veek  or 
a  fortnight,  though— -running  up  to  tovn  to 
manage  it.  These  d— d  fellows  will  be  dovn 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  and  I  shonldn't  mneii 
mind  if,  among  you,  you  managed  to  gire  them 
a  devilish  good  licking.    Get  along !" 

Jem  smiled  shrewdly,  and  nodded  with  a 
fierce  wink,  and  a  touch  of  bis  finger  to  his 
hat;  and  away  they  went.  Was  there  loj 
truth  in  this  story  ?  Not  a  word.  Mark  ws 
angry  at  having  to  practice  this  meanness-* 
shabby  deception — upon  his  own  serrant;  an- 
gry and  ashamed,  and  he  felt  that  be  was  kiof 
badly,  and  doubted  whether  the  man  beliered 
him. 

He  lighted  a  cigar  as  they  drove  ont  of  the 
dark  avenue  of  Raby.  He  felt  reUeved  as  the 
gate  closed  behind  him,  and  they  emoiged  from 
the  solemn  groining  of  the  huge  old  trees,  apoa 
the  road  and  into  the  clear  moonlight.  He  felt 
better,  and  his  cheroot  helped  him  to  screnitj. 
He  did  not  look  back  at  Baby.  He  looked 
toward  the  sky,  and  the  stan^  and  the  distaat 
hills,  and  warmed  and  soothed  liis  thoogbts 
with  tobacco ;  eveiy  now  and  then  applying  a 
reflection  he  had  taught  himself,  ''NowomaB 
ever  loved  a  man  whom  she  could  not  under- 
stand, and  she  never  understood  me." 

At  Raby  all  was  quiet  until  the  gray  of  the 
late  wintry  dawn.  It  was  to  be  a  day  of  changp. 
Miss  Marlyn  was  to  leave  Raby  at  ekreo 
o'clock  ;  and  perhaps  the  conscioosness  of  this 
approaching  relief  made  Amy  Shad  well's  waking 
happier  that  morning  than  it  had  been  for  many 
days  before. 
Rachel  ran  to  her  mamma's  room. 
"  Papa  had  to  go  away  all  on  a  sudden  la^ 
night  to  London,*'  said  she.  "Jem  Tmelock 
drove  him  to  the  station  —  sudden  bosiness. 
Did  he  tell  you?" 

"No.  I  hope  nothing  bad—no.  Bot  he 
was  here  last  night,  and  I  fancy  intended  to 
speak  to  roe-  But  though  I  saw  *"°\'/°*| 
laudanum  made  me  so  drowsy  that  I  did  not 
say  a  word.  I'll  get  up.  I  must  go  into  the 
next  room,  and  see  old  Tnielock.  I'm  certmn 
he  told  him ;  he  tells  Truelock  eveiy  thing. 

So  Mrs.  Shadwell  got  on  her  dresing-go^n, 
and  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  in  her  momiog- 
room  saw  old  Truelock,  and  cross-examined 
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him,  she  and  Rachel,  and  he  gave  them  a  clear 
opinion  upon  the  caose  of  his  absence,  founded 
on  Mark's  brief  talk  as  they  started,  and  he 
reminded  her  of  another  expedition  on  a  similar 
occasion  to  London  twelve  years  ago,  which 
turned  oat  all  right  in  the  end. 

''Oh!  yes,  poor  fellow  1  that  must  be  it; 
that  is  certainly  the  cause.  Old  Truelock  is  so 
shrewd,  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  Mark 
would  not  deceive  him,  he  tells  him  every 
thing." 

With  these  and  similar  reflections  she  chased 
away  the  vague  alarms  that  still  returned. 
Later  in  the  morning  in  came  old  Wyndle. 

**\Vell,  ma'am,  that  French  woman — Agnes 
Marlyn — has  her  things  on  ready  to  start,  and 
glad  and  gay  she  seems,  and  I  thought  first 
'twas  no  more  than  swagger ;  but  it's  more  than 
that,  I'm  thinkin';  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
ma'am,  if  I  was  yon,  I'd  keep  her  a  bit  longer 
at  Raby." 

•»I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Wyndle." 

"Only  just  that,  my  lady,"  said  Wyndle, 
darkly.  *'  I'd  keep  her  here,  and  let  the  master 
send  her  away  himself.  '* 

**  Really,  Wyndle,  I  don't  understand  you," 
said  the  lady,  looking  very  hard  at  her,  and  a 
little  agitated. 

*'  Whiew !  ma'am,  she's  a  feather-pated  wench, 
a  wild  dare-devil  lass,  wi'  her  brain  half  turned 
wi'  vanities;  and  she  was  so  forward — always 
pokin'  after  the  master  here,  wi'  her  secretary 
stniT  and  nonsense,  as  if  that  giddy  lass  had  a 
head  for  business,  like  poor  Mr.  Sherlock — God 
forgive  him — had,  and  figuring  and  the  like — 
not  she ;  and  if  she  goes  away  now,  mind — God 
knows  where  she'll  be  going  to." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Wyndle?"  said  Amy 
Shadwell,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  with  a  bright 
hectic  in  her  cheek,  for  afler  a  little  talk  in  the 
next  room  with  old  Jem  Truelock,  she  had  lain 
down  again,  being  still  very  ill. 

"  I  know  what  I  mean,"  said  blunt  old  VTjn- 
dle  mysteriously.  *'  I  don't  trust  them  furrin- 
crs." 

**  Oh  I  Wyndle,  it's  very  wrong  to  speak  of 
Miss  Marlyn*  as  you  are  doing,  and  as  for  your 
master,  he's  the  soul  of  honor." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  —  I'm  only  meanin'  her,  ma'am. 
To  be  sure,  she  may  bo  all  very  good  and  nice, 
but  I'm  an  old  woman,  ma'am,  and  has  seen  more 
in  my  time  than  you,  and  I  tell  you,  she  doesn't 
like  a  bone  in  your  skin,  nor  none  of  us :  she 
hates  us  all ;  me  because  I  see  through  her,  an' 
yoU  because  'appen  you're  a' bit  in  her  way." 

"  Oh  I  Wyndle,  I  really  think  you  are  going 
mad !"  said  Mrs.  Shadwel^  affecting  incredulity, 
but  feeling  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 

"Well,  ma'am,  there  it  is.  I  may  be  wrong, 
and  I  may  be  right ;  but  anyhow,  if  I  was  in 
your  place,  ma'am,  I  wouldn't  let  her  budge  till 
master  was  here  to  write  her  discharge  and  pay 
her  wi'  his  own  hand — not  a  foot,"  said  old  Wyn- 
dle resolutely. 

"But  he  has  paid  her;  he  paid  Miss  Marlyn 
yesterday :  I  have  got  her  acknowledgment,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  discharge  needed — a 
governess  does  not  require  one.  If  she  chooses 
to  refer  people  to  ns,  of  course  we'll  say  all  we 
can  for  her,  and  I  know  nothing  against  her." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  ye  will  ye  will ;  an'  whatll 
ye  have  for  your  dinner  ?"    And  so  old  Wyndle, 


with  a  disconcerting  transition,  passed  abruptly 
to  other  matters,  leaving  her  mistress,  frightened 
and  agitated,  quite  in  the  dark. 

She  sickened  as  she  doubted  whether  the  spirit 
of  prudence  might  not  have  spoken  in  the  coarse 
but  kindly  counsel  of  the  privileged  old  servant. 
But  what  would  Mark  say  or  think  if,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  were  to  find  Miss  Marlyn  still  at  Raby, 
under  a  countermand  from  its  capricious  mis- 
tress. So,  as  usually  happens  with  irresolute 
people  in  a  perplexity,  it  ended  by  her  doing 
nothing. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  a 
gentle  tap  came  to  Mrs.  Shadwell's  door,  and,  in 
obedience  to  her  call,  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn  came 
in. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  of  coming  to  bid 
farewell,  Mrs.  Shadwell,  until  you  had  sent  for 
me ;  but  I  saw  Mr.  Shadwell  for  a  few  minutes 
before  his  departure,  this  morning  very  early." 
Miss  Marlyn  spoke  rory  slowly.  She  liked,  I 
believe,  protracting  this  communication.  "  And 
he  requested  me  particularly  to  place  this  note 
in  your  hand—and,  accordingly — here  it  is." 

So  saying,  she  gave  her  Mark's  letter-— which 
she  was  to  have  dropped,  by  his  direction,  in  the 
Raby  post-ofiice — with  a  dark,  steady  look,  aJl 
the  time,  turned  on  Mrs.  Shadwell's  countenance. 
I  am  pretty  certain  that  Miss  Marlyn  knew  the 
contents  of  that  letter  perfectly,  and  that  she  had 
a  fancy  to  witness  its  effect  upon  Mrs.  Shadwell. 
In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Shadirell  glanced  at  t^e  address,  and  felt  very 
oddly.  She  laid  it  on  the  coverlet  beside  her, 
however,  unopened,  and  she  said  gently — 

"  I  st^pose  I  am  to  say  good-bye,  now,  Miss 
Marlyn—" 

"lou  are  very  good,"  she  said;  "but  I 
should  not  care  to  go  till  eleven ;  the  waiting  at 
the  station  would  be  so  very  long." 

"  Oh !  dear — of  course — I  only  meant  to  say 
good-bye  now.  I  am  vety  sorry  that  you  seemed 
to  misunderstand  me — of  late — and — and— we 
were  not  so  happy — but  I  trust  you  may  bo  very 
soon  happier  than  you  could  ever  have  been  in 
this  triste  place— and  I  wish  you  every  good — 

She  fancied  she  saw  ,the  smile  of  a  disdainful 
incredulity  faintly  playing  at  the  corners  of 
Agnes  Marlyn's  lips,  and  hardly  perceptibly 
dimpling  her  soft  chin  and  cheek. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Agnes  Marlyn,  I  do  wish  you 
all  good  and  happiness ;  and  although  we  have 
not  been  so  happy  for  some  time — I  am  sure  it 
was  neither  my  wish,  nor  my  fault  —  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  and  attention — until 
the  unhappy  change  came — and  if  you  think  of 
any  way  in  which  I  can  be  of  use,  you  may  rely 
upon  me." 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  open  hand  on 
the  coverlet  to  Miss  Marlyn ;  but  the  young  lady 
did  not  take  it. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  to  think  of 
giving  you  any  trouble,  Mrs.  Shadwell.  In  fact 
I  rather  think  and  hope  I  shan't  need  any  help. 
I  don't,  of  course,  count  good  wishes  and  prayers, 
for  they  really  hardly  involve  any  trouble ;  but 
you,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Shadwell,  on  account  of 
your  health  and  every  thing,  are  one  of  the  very 
last  persons  on  whom  I  should  think  it  fair  to 
impose  the  slightest  real  trouble  on  my  account. 
Oh  I  no — thank  yon  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Shadwell, 
very  much." 
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"Well,  Agnes— Miss  Marlvn — good-bye, *• 
said  Mrs.  Shadwell ;  and  again  she  extended  her 
hand  to  take  that  of  the  young  lady. 

**  Adieu,  madam,*' said  Miss  Marlyn,  in  the 
sweetest,  softest  imaginable  tone;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  made  her  the  very  prettiest,  sad- 
dest little  courtesy  yon  could  imagine;  her 
beautiful  eyes  lowered  to  her  tiny  foot,  not 
choosing,  I  think,  to  see  Mn.  Shadwell's  friendly 
gesture ;  and  so  she  passed  through  the  door  that 
opened  into  Mrs.  SbadwelFs  sitting-room,  where 
she  stopped — having  closed  the  door — affecting 
to  admire  some  early  flowers,  the  bells  of  which 
she  turned  op  caressingly  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  She  was  listening,  howerer,  for  what 
might  be  heard  from  the  next  room,  expecting 
that  Mrs.  Shadwell  would  open  her  letter  forth- 
with, and  in  this  her  anticipations  were  verified 


,  subject  connected   with  the  measure  I  lure 
'  adopted.     The  cavils  of  a  censorious  and  Phar- 
isaical world  I  utterly  despise.    I  have  ukea 
the  course  which  is  b<»t  for  both,  and  no  ex{iQs- 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 

BaEA.KI2ro    THB    SEAL. 

In  some  good  natures  a  farewell  is  a  forgive- 
ness ;  and  Amy  Shadwell  had  experienced  this 
unrequited  softening  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  to  look  her  last  on  Miss  Marlyn.  The  door, 
however,  had  hardly  closed  upon  her,  when  she 
opened  lier  husband's  letter,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Amy  : — I  have  long^ade  up  my  mind  to 
take  a  step  which,  however  painful  at  the  outset 
to  you  and  to  me,  will  ultimately,  I  am  con- 
vinced, conduce  to  tlio  happiness  of  both.  Wc 
have  been  living  together  without  sympathy  and 
without  confidence.  This  state  of  things  was 
painful  to  me.  I  saw  that  it  was  painful  to  you. 
It  was  not  in  my  power,  nor  in  yours,  to  improve 
our  unhappy  relations.  What  imaginable  good 
purpose,  therefore,  could  have  been  consulted  by 
continuing  to  practice  what  had  ceased  to  be 
even  an  experiment,  and  had  become  a  misera- 
ble hypocrisy  ?  I  am  quite  i  ncapabic  of  reproach- 
ing you  with  that  for  which  you  are  in  no  way 
to  blame.  The  entire  incompatibility,  not  of 
tcmpei-s,  but  of  sympathies  and  of  tcndcnclos, 
wliich  had  long  separated  us,  had  been  seconded 
for  years  by  tlie  aggravations  of  ill  health,  and 
of  incessant  and  harassing  cares.  Living  under 
the  same  roof,  wo  have  for  years  been  as  efibctu- 
ally  separated  as  if  we  had  resided  in  separate  cit- 
ies ;  nay,  woi-se,  our  occasional  miserable  meet- 
ings aggravated  for  each  that  sense  of  loneliness 
which  was  the  root  of  our  misery.  I  have  left 
Baby,  therefore,  with  the  fixed  and  unalterable 
resolution  of  seeing  it  no  more  until  tho  separa- 
tion, which  I  am  satisfied  is  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  each  of  us,  shall  have  been  legally  and 
finally  accomplished.  Your  own  fortune  shall 
return  to  you,  together  with  such  a  portion  of  my 
wretched  income  as  may  be  fairly  awarded  for 
your  further  support  and  that  of  Rachel.  I  have 
written  on  the  subject  to  your  former  guardian 
and  snrviving  trustee.  General  Hardwicke.  Yon 
and  Rachel  must  arrange  to  leave  Raby.  I 
should  finally  do  so  myself,  but  the  state  of  the 
property  compels  my  personal  presence  and  care. 
Your  arrangemente  shall  be  absolutely  at  your 
own  disposal  I  shall  not,  of  course,  interfere. 
Hardwicke  will  no  doubt  advise  with  you  on  any 


tulation  can  alter  me. 


*'  MaBK  SOIDFEU." 


Holdingthe  paper  before  hereyeswitbosebiBd, 
and  w*iih  the  other  pressiog  her  temple,  viti 
white  lips  she  read  the  dreadfnl  letter  tbron^ 
*'My  good  God !"  she  exclaimed  when  she  bad 
read  it  through.  And  she  attempted  to  begio  ii 
over  again,  but  she  was  seized  with  such  a  treiB- 
bling  that  she  could  not 

"  Why — why — what  docs  he  mean  ?  I  can'i 
make  it  out,*'  she  repeated,  still  presaog  hei 
hand  to  her  temple,  with  that  look  of  horriVIe 
incredulity  which  borders  on  idiotcy,  sad  stjiog, 
**  Where,  where,  call  him,"  she  gii  partly  out 
of  bed.  But  uttering  a  long,  wild  BCieam,  At 
fell  back  in  a  violent  convulsive  fit. 

Miss  Marlyn,  in  the  next  room,  heard  the  do- 
earthly  scream,  and  for -a  moment  wasKtred. 
She  would  have  returned  and  giren  an  alarm, 
but  she  heard  the  bedroom  door,  at  the  otba 
end  of  Mrs.  ShadwcU's  room,*  open,  and  oi4 
Wyndl6*s  voice — ^and  then  another  honied  step 
entering. 

From  the  distant  door  in  the  sicting-roooi, 
therefore.  Miss  Marlyn  glided  out  npon  the  gal- 
lery, and  down  by  the  back  stain,  and  then 
round  by  the  great  staircase,  to  her  ovn  roooi, 
without  passing  again  Mrs.  Shadweirs  door. 
There,  pale  and  agitated,  she  sat  down  spoptlie 
side  of  her  bed,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  Ibieu- 
ed,  but  could  hear  nothing.  Then  she  opened 
her  door,  and  stood  at  it  listening  again ;  bat  it 
was  too  far ;  and  so  she  stole  on  and  on,  till  she 
could  hear  old  Wyndle's  voice,  and  thai  of  the 
maid  ;  and  so,  by  little  and  little,  ehc  drew  near 
enough  to  the  door  to  hear  what  was  psssiof;.  ^ 

•*  She's  getting  out  of  it,  God  be  praised!' 
said  old  Wyndle. 

*«  Oh  l—oh  I— oh  !"  groaned  Amy  ShadwcITs 
voice.  "What  is  it— what  is  it?  Something 
dreadful  has  happened." 

"No,  no,  sweetheart;  nothin'— nothin'— w 
quite  right  again ;  there  now— there  now-don't 
mind  disturbin'  yourself;  just  lie  quiet;  don't 
let  her  get  out  o'  the  bed  at  that  side." 

And  then  Mrs.  Shadweirs  voice  said— 

"Oh!  this  dreadful  newsl  What  is  it? 
Poor  Mark  will  be  so  shocked  to  hear  it,wbeB 
he  comes  in  I"  ^ 

"There— there  now— there— my  darling gw 
lady!"  said  Wyndle's  voice.  "Don't  let  wr 
sit  up!"  And  so  on  ;  until,  all  on  a  sodden, 
the  same  appalling  scream  again  thrilled  Agua 
Marlyn's  ear,  and  she  knew  that  the  conrnlsioBS 
had  returned. 

She  was  frightened,  and  for  a  moment  itkso- 
lute ;  but  she  turned  to  retrace  her  steps  towrfl 
her  bedroom,  hearing,  as  she  did  so,  the  hurnw 
talk  of  the  frightened  women,  and  the  wundsor 
a  terrible  mute  struggle.  , 

Miss  Marlyn  sat  down  on  the  ^irs  veiy  !««• 
She  had  not  been  there  long,  when  Bschel,  wM 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  scene  now  gtHSg  o^^ 
her  mother's  room,  came  up.  Qnitc  d«i«?*J^* 
ing  the  terms  on  which  they  had  been,  Agno 
Marlyn  stood  up,  and  taking  her  by  the  aw 
said — 
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"Rachel,  Tm  afraid  Mrs.  Shad  well's  veiy  111. 
She*8  in  her  own  room— you  mast  send  to  Baby 
for  the  doctor." 

Rachel  ran  to  her  mother's  bedside,  having 
entreated  Agnes  to  send.  When  the  doctor 
came,  he  found  the  poor  lady  hurried  from  one 
epileptic  fit  into  another ;  and,  in  about  an  hour 
after  his  arrival,  sudden  symptoms  of  a  fatal 
kind  appeared ;  a  vessel  in  the  brain  had  given 
way,  and  the  case  was  hopeless ! 

Miss  Marlyn  went  into  the  room.  The  hour 
of  her  intended  departure  had  long  passed.  She 
put  a  few  questions  to  tlie  doctor.  She  looked 
for  a  moment  at  the  dying  and  unconscious 
lady,  and  then  she  said  to  Rachel — 

"  We  must  telegraph  "for  your  papa.** 

"He*8  gone  to  London,  but  we  don't  know 
"Where,**  said  Rachel. 

"No;  he's  in  Birmingham,  at  Wycombe's 
Hotel.'  He  told  me  he  was  going-  to  stay  there 
for  some  days,'*  said  Agnes  Marlyn,  ceciting  this 
solitary  confidence  with  an  evil  pride,  resulting 
from  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings. 

Old  Wyndle  looked  at  her  savagely,  and 
mattered  to  herself.  But  Agnes  Marlyn,  with 
a  calm,  pale  face  and  collected  manner,  went 
down  stairs  and  wrote  a  message  for  the  telegraph 
office  to  Mark  Shadwell. 

"  Mrs.  Shadwcll  is  dying.  Return  to  Raby 
instantly." 

She  hesitated ;  she  would  not  be  herself  the 
sender  of  this  message ;  it  would  associate  her 
in  his  mind  with  a  shock  with  which  she  would 
not  connect  herself.  The  drawing-room  door 
was  open,  and  as  she  stood  musing,  with  the 
paper  in  her  fingera,  she  saw  the  doctor,  and 
went  into  the  hall,  as  he  was  getting  his  hat  and 
coat. 

"Don't  yon  think,  sir,  that  Mr.  Shad  well  should 
be  sent  for  ?''  she  said. 

"  Certainly ;  telegraph,"  he  said. 

"From  what  I  am  told,  sir,  I  am  afraid  this 
message  says  no  more  than  truth  ?'* 

And  Miss  Marlyn  placed  what  she  had  writ- 
ten in  his  hands. 

"  Too  true ;  but  he'll  not  be  in  time— Bir- 
mingham's a  good  way :  he'll  not  find  her  living," 
said  he,  with  a  shako  of  his  head. 

"  But  he  ought  to  be  heie,**  said  Miss  Marlyn, 
decisively ;  "  will  you  sign  this  ? — well  find  a 
messenger  here." 

So  the  doctor  signed  it,  and  filled  in  dates, 
and  so  forth. 

"She'll  be  gone  before  an  hour,  poor  little 
thing  I  She  was  the  nicest  creature,  I  think,  I 
ever  met  almost" 

So  the  doctor  went,  and  Miss  Marlyn  saw  old 
Jem  Truelock,  and  with  the  fresh  horse  that  was 
to  have  brought  her  to  the  station,  away  he  rode 
with  his  message. 

Mark  Shadwcll's  letter,  which  the  maid  had 
seen  in  Agnes  Marlyn's  hand  as  she  entered 
Mrs.  Shad  well's  room,  was  found  on  the  counter- 
pane, and  old  Wyndle  took  it. 

Late  that  evening  the  Rev.  Stour  Temple 
called.  He  had  heard  the  sad  news,  and  rode 
over,  not  knowing  that  Mark  was  away.  Ra- 
chel had  fallen  into  that  deep  sleep  which  suc- 
ceeds grief  and  excitement,  and  is  the  closing 
compensation  for  that  frightful  suspense.  Old 
Wyndle  had  her  voluble  and  bitter  story  to 
telU 


"  She  was  better  this  morning  than  I  saw  her 
for  two  years  or  more,  when  in  came  that  Agnes 
Marlyn,  wi'  this  letter  in  her  fist — Jane  Cherry 
saw  her,  before  ten  o*clock — ^and  I  picked  up  the 
letter  off  the  quilt.  It's  from  the  master— -God 
forgive  him! — ^telling  her  he'd  come  back  no 
more — he  left  last  night — ^but  the  two  that  God 
had  joined  together  should  bo  sundered  and 
separated  bv  law  ;  and  that  letter  was  the  death 
o'  her  ;  and  here  it  is*~I  can't  make  much  o't 
myself— but  you  must  read  it,  and  see  how  it  is 
wi'  poor  Miss  Rachel.** 

After  a  few  more  questions,  therefore,  he  did 
read  that  shocking  letter ;  and,  after  a  long  si- 
lence, he  said  that  he  would  call  again  next  day 
— having  considered  the  matter  carefully  mean* 
while — and  see  and  talk  with  Rachel. 

Late  that  night  Mark  returned.  He  knew 
by  the  face  of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
that  his  wife  was  dead. 

Ho  heard  the  short  tale  in  silence.  There 
was  a  sense  of  recovered  liberty;  there  was 
something  of  remorse;  also  intense  shame, 
which  tortured  his  pride,  and  made  him  nneasy 
in  the  presence  of  his  own  servants. 

Sullen  as  a  wounded  beast,  Mark  S^adwell 
made  his  way  to  his  bedroom,  where,  not  in 
sleep  nor  in  prayer,  but  in  an  agitated  hurry  of 
thought  and  emotion,  he  passed  a  long  and 
troubled  night. 

When  Stour  Temple  called  next  morning, 
and  learned  that  Mark  Shadwell  had  arrived,  he 
contented  himself  with  inquiries  at  the  door  and 
did  not  ask  to  go  in. 

Wyndle  in  her  own  way  had  told  him  some- 
thing of  Miss  Marlyn's  movements.  The  more 
he  heard  of  that  young  lady's  doings,  the  less  he 
liked  or  trusted  her.  It  pained  him  that  she 
should  be  at  Raby.  Still  he  hoped  that  it  was 
but  the  confusion  of  this  sudden  death  that  had 
postponed  her  departure.  There  were  suspicions 
afloat  in  his  mind  which  he  would  not  have 
liked  to  tell  to  any  body. 

Rachel  was  past  the  strange  curiosity  of  child- 
hood. She  could  not  bring  herself  to  look  at  her 
dead  mother  and  companion.  She  lay  sobbing 
on  her  bed,  now  and  then  reading  more  serene- 
ly in  her  Bible,  and  then,  as  the  truth — incredi* 
ble  for  a  moment — returned,  bursting  into  a  wild 
convulsion  of  weeping  again. 

Old  Wyndle  often  looked  in,  and  stood  or  sat 
by  her  bed,  talking  in  her  own  rough,  quaint 
way.  But  now  she  had  gone,  and,  with  Jane 
Cherry,  the  house-maid,  was  busy  in  poor  Mrs. 
Shad  well's  room. 

And  now  their  sad  office  was  ended,  and  she 
lay,  cold  and  sad,  in  the  white  robes  of  her  puri- 
ty. 

The  blinds  were  lowered,  the  room  darkened, 
and  old  Wyndle,  having  sent  Jane  Cherry  away, 
remained  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  with  rueful 
and  bitter  thoughts  upon  the  young,  forlorn  face^ 
with  the  light  of  a  wonderful  smile  upon  it. 

There  came  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  and,  ex- 
pecting to  see  Jane  Cherry  come  in,  Wyndle 
walked  a  few  cautious  steps  toward  the  door,  and 
in  a  low  tone,  such  as  is  heard  in  sick-chambers, 
she  bid  the  visitor  come  in. 

It  was  not  Jane  Cherry  who  entered,  but 
Agnes  Marlyn .  The  old  housekeeper,  veiy  erect, 
made  one  step  backward,  and  a  silence  of  some 
moments  followed. 
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**And  yeVe  actually  come  in!*'  exclaimed 
old  Mrs.  Wyndle,  with  a  strange  gasp,  and  her 
arms  across,  the  fingers  of  one  at  the  elbow  of 
the  other,  and  a  gaze  dark  and  stem,  as  if  she 
had  seen  an  evil  spirit  in  the  room. 

**Mrs.  Wyndle,  you'll  please  not  to  speak  to 
me,"  said  the  young  lady,  coldly.  **  Once  for 
all,  I  come  here  at  yonr  master's  desire,  to  lock 
these  drawers,  and  wardrobes,  and  boxes,"  she 
said  with  a  stern  dcliberateness,  **  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  keys  fur  him .  I  shall  do  my  duty, 
whatever  other  people  may.  Will  you  bo  good 
enough  to  move  a  little  aside^  and  let  me  rcaeh 
that  wardrobe  ?'* 

**  I  don't  believe  the  master  ever  sent  ye  in 
here,  nor  desired  yc  no  such  thing,"  said  old 
Wyndle,  pale  and  trembling. 

"Come  —  come,  Mrs.  Wyndle;  you  must 
know  it  can't  be  pleasant  to  any  one  coming  in 
here." 

And,  turning  suddenly  on  the  old  woman, 
with  eyes  tliat  flashed,  she  added — 

**  What  can  you  propose  to  yourself,  woman, 
by  trying  to  quarrel  with  mo  ?" 

**  No,  bad  as  he's  bin,  I  can*t  believe  that  of 
him,"  said  the  old  servant,  sturdily. 

''Bad  as  he  has  been!"  repeated  Miss  Mar- 
lyn.  "Why,  you  ungrateful  old  woman— of 
what  use  on  earth  are  you?  If  he  had  not 
been  a  great  deal  too  kind,  you'd  have  been  in  the 
work-house  long  ago.  There — do^  for  goodness 
sake,  just  be  decently  quiet." 

That  brilliant,  beauiiful  girl,  with  a  strangely 
heightened  color  and  flashing  eyes,  pushed  by 
her,  locked  the  wardrobe,  locked  tlie  drawers, 
gathered  up  some  rings,  chains  and  trinkets  that 
were  on  the  dressing-table. 

"Look  here,  please,"  she  said.  "I  place 
them  in  this  box." 

Old  Wyndle  only  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
«yes,  and  said,  "  Oh !  my  mistress — my  poor, 
little,  good  mistress  I— did  I  live  to  see  this  day^" 

Carrying  her  head  high,  and  angrier  than  she 
cared  to  show.  Miss  Marlyn  proceeded  to  lock 
up  every  thing  that  seemed  of  any  value. 

Then  said  Miss  Marlyn  coldly,  "He  said 
particularly,  there's  the — a  gold  ring,  and  a  dia- 
mond guard  on  her  finger." 

"  Her  weddin'-ring  I  Oh  I  master!— thering 
you  put  on  her  finger!"  She  was  speaking 
almost  in  a  scream.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Shad  well — oh, 
man/  could  ye  let  her  fingers  on  it?" 

"  There's  a  guard-ring,  too— a  i>rilliant-hoop 
-^that  he  says  I  must  take." 

"Take  them!  Touch  her?  Touch  her  hand  ? 
My  God,  you  would  not  dare  to  touch  her  I" 
shrieked  old  Wyndle. 

"  Take  them  off"  yourself— why,  that's  what  I 
said,"  exclaimed  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  with  a 
very  wicked  look  at  the  old  woman,  though  in  a 
calm  voice. 

"Oh!  my  poor  mistress!  — my  darling! — 
angel  bright!"  cried  old  Wyndle,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and 
tears  trickling  down  her  checks.  "To  think 
such  things  could  be!  No — no— I  say!  I'll 
take  'em  off  wi'  my  own  old  fingers,  and  I'll  put 
them  in  the  hand  that  gave  them — the  hand 
she  loved— the  hand  that  laid  her  there ;  but 
you  shan't  touch  them  or  her.  Yes,  my  dar- 
ling!—ye'U  give  'em  up— gentle— gentle— like 
your  beautiful  self.    Look  at  her !    Ye've  killed  I 


her.  Look  at  her  theie^the  poor,  little  tbog! 
^  Am't  ye  afeard  she'd  stand  up  like  an  angdi 
and  strike  ye  wi'  a  look  o'  her  while  face? 
'  Look — look,  woman — look !  Lvin'  there,  vT 
the  light  o'  heaven  on  her  face— murdered  bfje! 
To  think  o't !  Why  does  God  stan'  sacli  thinp! 
She — the  blessed  creature,  simple  and  lom', 
that  wouldn*t  hurt  a  fly,  as  meek  as  a  little  child 
— a  little  child ! — may  the  thunder  o'  God  strike 
them  that  did  it— gone— ye  poor,  little  thing  I 
and  yon  that  done  it — there,  to  see!  standia'oo 
yer  two  feet,  hale  and  strong,  and  happf— dj 
God  ! — and  full  o'  life.  Bat  she's  the  ofiper 
hand  o'  ye  still:  she's  raised  in  power— hetier 
off  than  the  best  o'  you,  with  her  crown  iQcomqit- 
ible  and  robes  of  white — to  tell  her  story  be&R 
the  thpone.  Oh!  look  at  the  poor,  ffwd 
little  face  of  her — ^you  cruel,  drcadfal  creitoref 

"  I  never  was  any  thing  in  my  life  hot  kiid 
to  her,  you  stupid,' wicked  old  woman.  Look 
at  her ! — why  shouldn't  I  ?  I've  done  my  detr 
by  her  better  than  ever  you  did,  who  never  did 
any  thing  of  any  earthly  use.  Of  coarse  111  luok 
at  her." 

And  with  a  quick  step  she  came  by  the  b^ 
post  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and,  with  a  brigiit 
flush  and  a  strange  defiance,  did  ]ook  on  (ha 
saddest  and  most  angelic  sight  voachiafed  i« 
mortals. 

When  Miss  Marlyn  left  the  room,  old  Wyndle 
grimly  shut  tho  door  after  her,  and  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  thinking. 

*  *  I  see  how  'twill  be — ^I  a'  seen  it  long  enongb. 
I  can  see  a  bit  still,  though  my  old  head's  little 
good  for  thinkin'  now ;  but  think  I  mnst-if  I 
don't,  who  will  ? — about  the  poor  lassie,  Bachd 
I'll  set  my  wits  to  work  on't,  and  'appen  coaial 
may  come ;  and  so  it  will,  for  God  can't  mca 
to  leave  his  creature,  without  help  or  care,  to 
them  that'll  grudge  her  her  bit  and  sop^  andtlN 
clothes  on  her  back !" 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

MARK   SHADWELL  TAKES  A  DECIDED  STE?. 

GooD-KATUSED  as  old  Wyndle  was,  she  had  a 
proper  regard  for  herself,  and  her  thoughts  lat- 
urally  turned  to  her  own  future,  a  suljertwhiffl 
the  changes  she  saw  at  hand  involved  in  nuer 
uncertainty. 

She  was  recalled,  however,  by  fancying  thit 
she  heard  Agnes  Marlyn's  voice  in  the  gallejf. 
She  looked  on  the  still,  pale  face  before  her,  andi 
gush  of  kindly  recollections  and  bitter  feeling! 
found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Drying  them  hastily,  and  half  hoping  to  nie« 
Miss  Marlyn,  she  issued  from  the  room,  closaig 
the  door  reverently.  But  she  did  not  encoantct 
that  young  lady  on  her  wav  to  Bachel's  iwo, 
which,  without  ceremony,  she  entered. 

Though  not  undressed,  Bachd  lay  on  her  bed 
with  her  face  to  the  pillow,  you  would  hare  siia 
in  a  deep  sleep,  had  it  not  been  for  a  conrnlsiTe 
sob  every  now  and  then.  , 

•*Get  up,  miss,"  said  old  Wyndle,  steplr, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder;  "this  »  no 
house  for  you."  /  ».  k«l 

The  young  lady  sat  up  on  the  side  ™  *J^vJj 
like  a  person  called  up  from  a  swoon,  and  kcm 
in  old  Wyndle's  face,  without  speaking. 
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**  Mind  ye,  miss,"  said  old  Wjmdle,  inspired 
ith  sudden  decision,  "  ye  don't  stay  here ;  ye 
ust  come  vrV  me,  and  look  your  last  on  your 
oor  mamma,  and  then  go  ye  straight  to  Miss 
(arbara,  down  at  the  vicar's." 

''Hold  your  tongue,  Wyndle,**  said  a  stem 
oice,  near  the  door.  ''  Come,  rouse  yourself, 
Lachel,  and  listen  to  me." 

Old  Wyndle,  with  half  a  glance,  saw  Mark 
hadweli  standing  within  the  shadow  of  the  door. 

"  Ah  !'*  groaned  old  Wyndle  bitterly,  shaking 
er  head  slowly. 

**Do  you  hear  me,  Rachel?'  Collect  jrour 
hou^hts,"  he  repeated. 

**Oh!  yes— papa— papa !"    And  she  caughL 
im  in  a  wild  embrace,  and  lay  close  to  his  breast, 
obbing,  and  straining  him  in  her  girlish  arms. 

He  had  not  expected  any  such  thing.  This  sud- 
en  burstof  aifcctiondisconcertedand  pained  him. 

**  Go,  Wyndle,"  said  he,  sternly.  "  Miss  Ra- 
hel  will  ring  for  yon  when  she  wants  yoo. 
>hut  the  door." 

"Sit  down,  Bachel — command  your  feel- 
ngs— and  attend  to  what  I  say,  which  shan't  be 
Quch,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  a  chair. 

*' And  first,  you  mast  not  allow  that  inpperti- 
lent,  ungrateful  old  woman,  Wyndle,  to  talk  to 
on  about  my  plans,  as  they  afi^ect  you  or  myself ; 
nd,  also,  I  reqnest  that  you'll  not  make  a  con> 
idante  of  her.  When  you  know  as  much  of  the 
rorld  as  I  do,  you'll  learn  that  old  persons  in 
ler  rank  are  pushing  and  prying,  conceited  and 
fficious,  and  must  be  kept  in  their  proper  places. 
Vyndle  is  a  prejudiced,  impudent  old  woman, 
ind  I  don't  choose  any  confidences  with  such  a 
person ;  d'ye  mind  ?  And,  Rachel,  as  to  yoar- 
elf— ourselves,  I  mean.  I  must  run  up  to  town 
brthwith,  to  consult  about  business;  my  stay 
ind  visits  here,  in  fact,  mnst  be  uncertain,  and 
nay  be  interrupted  by  very  long  intervals.  Miss 
^arlyn  and  you  don't  get  on  pleasantly,  and, 
iven  if  she  could  remain  in  her  late  poeitlon^ho 
s  too  yonng  to  take  charge  of  yon,  and,  the  fact 
.d,  I  must  look  about  for  another  home  for  you — 
or  the  present,  at  least — for  the  idea  of  leaving 
^ou  here,  at  Baby,  alone,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
ion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish,  of  course, 
o  consult  your  feelings  in  making  a  choice.  I 
im  sure  Miss  Temple,  so  old  a  friend,  would  be 
;Iad  to  have  you  at  the  vicarage,  if  you  liked  it, 
md  I  could  arrange.  And — think  it  over,  and 
:ell  me  to-morrow  whether  yon  would  like  it — 
)r  any  other  arrangement  better ;  only,  you  see, 
staying  here  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  whatev- 
er is  to  be  done,  must  be  arranged  immediately." 

He  got  up  gloomily,  and  stooping  over  her, 
louched  her  forehead  with  a  cold  kiss,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

In  a  few  days  this  arrangement  was  actually 
made.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Mark  Shadwell 
had  first  ascertained  that  Charles  Mordant  had 
rejoined  his  regiment  —  and  Rachel  Shadwell 
foand  herself,  to  the  great  delight  of  kind  Miss 
Barbara,  domesticated  at  the  vicarage. 

Miss  Marlyn  at  the  same  time  left  Raby,  and 
honest  Roger  Temple,  like  the  captain  in  the  song, 
'Most  his  spirits  daily,"  and  moped  about  and 
sighed,  and  grew  to  be  a  silent  man ;  and  one 
day,  walking  with  Doctor  Stalton  toward  Wyn- 
derfel,  less  l^ause  he  affected  the  doctor's  com- 
pany than  because  he  loved  a  stroll  in  that  par- 
ticular direction,  the  doctor  said — 


''  Miss  Marlyn  has  lefb  Baby  some  time — ^the 
same  day  that  Miss  Shadwell  came  to  the  vicar- 
age." 

•*  Oh  ?"  said  Roger,  interrogatively ;  for  though 
he  knew  the  fact  only  too  well,  he  wished  to 
hear  more  on  that  tender  theme,  and  so  tried  to 
lead  the  physician  on. 

*'  Devilish  pretty,  whatever  else  she  may  be," 
continued  the  doctor,  knowing  nothing  of  poor 
Roger's  little  secret. 

Roger  sighed,  and  looked  down,  in  soft  and 
silent  expectation,  on  the  grass,  as  they  walked 
along. 

"Mark  Shadwell  is  still  at  Raby,"  resumed 
the  doctor;  ''but  I'm  afraid  that  d— d  woman 
has  got  fast  hold  of  him." 

Roger  Temple  felt  as  if  the  doctor  had  unin- 
tentionally given  him  a  hard  box  in  the  ear ;  he 
was  stunned,  tingling,  but  could  not  resent  it. 
In  secret  he  conned  it  over,  and  grew  frightened 
and  sadder.  ' 

Time,  the  healer,  the  destroyer,  the  construct- 
or, had  been  working  his  potent  changes. 

The  doctor's  remark  about  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn 
and  Mark  Shadwell,  expressed  pretty  distinctly 
the  surmises  of  the  little  town  of  Raby  and  its 
neighborhood.     And  soon  the  scandal  darkened. 

Mark  bad  now  been  for  many  weeks  absent 
from  the  countir.  No  letter  had  reached  Raby, 
or  the  vicar,  or  his  attorney  at  the  village  for  all 
that  time. 

At  length  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Mark 
Shadwell  to  the  vicar,  which  surprised  th»t  rustic 
clergyman  a  good  deal.  It  was  a  long  letter  for 
a  lazy  man  liko  Mark,  and  was  written,  it  seem- 
ed, in  dejection. 

It  began  by  assuming  that  Stour  Temple 
would  not  be  much  surprised  if  he,  Mark  Shad- 
well, acted  as  most  men  do  when,  in  middle  life, 
placed  in  his  sad  and  solitary  circumstances. 
His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  those  of  the 
vicar,  though  drawn  from  different  sources,  were 
very  much  alike,  in  fact,  in  most  points  identical ; 
and  the  step  he  was  going  to  take,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  what  was  best  and  most 
proper,  was  one,  ho  was  confident,  which  the 
vicar  would  thoron|(h1y  approve.  He  was  about, 
in  fact,  to  marry.  He  was  a  man  of  few  acquaint- 
ances, and  he  did  not  care  to  look  up  any  of  his 
old  London  friends.  A  wife  educated  in  that 
atmosphere  would  never  do  at  Raby.  What 
was  needed  there  was  a  person  who  could  con- 
tent herself  with  plain  clothes,  plain  faro,  servants 
few  and  clumsy,  and  no  society,  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  could  make  herself  positively 
useful  to  a  man  who  had  often  more  business  to 
look  after  than  two  men  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  get  through.  Would  the  vicar  mention 
all  this  to  his  sister,  and  consult  with  her  as  to 
how  best  to  open  it  to  Rachel.  Girls  are  so  odd, 
and  in  these  circumstances  so  seldom  see  what 
is  really  so  much  for  their  own  advantage.  Bat 
where  there  was  a  temper — and  Rachel  had  one 
of  her  own— ^they  run  away  with  things,  and  re- 
quired to  be  reasoned  with ;  and  so  he  would 
kindly  use  his  discretion  in  communicating  this 
news  to  Rachel.  He  would,  for  his  daughter's 
sake,  advise  her  denying  herself  an  indulgence 
in  that  anger  and  jealousy  on  this  occasion,  to 
which  women  are  prone — which  affect  a  higher 
inspiration,  but  are,  in  fact,  so  narrow,  solfishi 
and  vulgar. 
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Sach  was  the  tenor  of  the  letter. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?**  said  Barbara,  looking  hard 
at  the  vicar,  as  they  conferred,  in  his  study,  over 
the  letter. 

The  Yicar  did  not  retnm  her  dark  look  of  in- 
quiry or  conjecture,  but  looked  on  the  letter 
which  he  held  in  his  fingers. 

'*  He  does  not  say,"  said  the  yicar ;  *<  we  shall 
know,  time  enough.  I  hope  he  has  made  a  wise 
choice.** 

''Ah,  poor  Amy  I**  murmured  Miss  Barbara 
Temple.  *'Such  idolatry!  So  soon  forgot- 
ten!" 

She  did  not  know  the  story  of  the  letter  that 
was  found  upon  poor  Amy's  bed,  nor  did  Rachel. 
Old  Wyndle  had  spelled  through  a  part  of  it  with- 
out comprehending  its  exact  meaning.  Rachel 
had  looked  at  it — no  more,  for  her  mind  was 
distracted  with  another  panic  at  the  time  when 
she  saw  it ;  and  except  that  it  was  an  unkind 
letter,  she  remembered  nothing  very  distinctly 
of  it.  It  lay  in  the  vicar's  desk — one  of  those 
secrets  of  other  people  which  he  always  kept  re- 
ligionsly. 

**  Ah !  my  poor  Amy  I  Well — well,  how  such 
things  can  be,  I  don't  understand!'*  murmured 
Barbara. 

The  news  was  told  to  Rachel  very  kindly  and 
briefly  by  the  vicar  that  evening,  Miss  Barbara 
being  present,  who  hugged  and  kissed  Rachel 
vehemently  when  the  story  was  over,  and  spared 
no  sympathy,  indignation,  or  consolation. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  more  despotic  and 
selfish  parents  are,  the  more  they  are  revered 
and  admired  by  their  children.  It  is  one  of 
those  strange  perversities  and  injustices  which 
appear  in  the  laws  of  human  nature.  Rachel 
cherished  for  her  father  an  awe  and  veneration 
which  a  better  man  might  have  failed  to  inspire. 
She  wept  over  this  intelligence  in  the  despair 
and  tribulation  of  youth,  which  however  are 
transitory. 

Then  came  conjectures  as  to  whom  he  had 
selected  for  his  wife.  Miss  Barbara  listened  re- 
served! v  to  these  speculations,  for  she  had  a  pretty 
decided  opinion  upon  the  point,  aided  by  scandal 
which  of  course  had  not  reached  Rachel's  ear. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  it  was  established, 
and  past  the  period  of  debate.  The  bride  was 
Miss  Agnes  Marlyn,  and  she  came  down  with 
her  husband  to  Raby,  and  forthwith  began  with 
rapidity  and  decision  to  remodel  the  household. 
One  by  .one  the  old  servants  were  removed,  and 
new  ones  came  in  their  places.  Mr.  Twinley, 
the  attorney,  spoke  of  her  reservedly  as  **  a  very 
clever  woman,"  and  "  a  lady  who  would,  if  any 
one  could,  make  the  estate  pay." 

The  new  Mrs.  Shad  well  was  looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  appeared  in  the  squire's 
pew  in  Raby  Church,  dressed  very  richly,  but  in 
excellent  taste.  But  rumors  had  preceded  her, 
and  a  great  scandal  had  traced  a  circle  round 
her,  and  she  was  isolated. 

She  was  not  a  person,  however,  to  forego  an 
object  without  an  effort.  As  the  wife  of  Shad- 
well  of  Raby,  she  was,  in  some  respects,  the  first 
lady  of  her  county.  That  she  should  be  snub- 
bed by  such  people  was  really  too  good  I 

But  though  she  tried  patiently  and  many 
ways,  by  taking  a  graceful  interest  in  the  chari- 
ties of  the  neighborhood,  by  visiting  the  girls' 
school,  by  looking  in  upon  the  sick-room  of  old 


Martha  Cripps,  and  by  fifty  other  expedieDti,ibe 
failed  to  make  any  way  with  the  ladies  vlwn 
she  was  disposed  to  know.  They  were  shy- 
they  did  not  visit  her. 

She  did  not  acquiesce  in  these  relations.  Bnt 
she  saw  that  she  must  wait  and  proceed  circniu 
ously.  If  only  the  clear  income  of  fiaby  codd 
be  got  up  to  three  thousand  a  yeax^-snd  that, 
she  thought,  was  quite  on  the  cards  before  four 
years  were  over — with  Mark  ShadweD's  connec- 
tions he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House,  a&d 
make  afresh  start  in  the  great  world.  Viei 
these  mean  littfe  people  of  Itaby  and  tlie  Tido- 
ity  would  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  be  made 
to  see  things  as  they  were.  This  would  be  le- 
ginning  at  the  right  end,  and  Agnes  woold  par 
those  small  people  off  when  the  proper  th&e 
came. 

The  vicar  painfully  reconsidered  the  whole 
case.  The  recent  rumors  to  which  I  hsTe  refer- 
red were  unpleasant;  bnt  he  foond  no  proof  of 
them.  The  stories  about  the  French  school 
were  better  supported ;  but,  after  all,  tbeyprored 
no  more  than  extreme  giddiness,  and  vne, 
in  some  measure,  attributable  to  the  mad  spirits  I 
and  inexperiences  of  a  school-girl ;  and  must  be 
not  assume  that  Mr.  Shad  well— a  proad  and  fiert 
man — ^had  satisfied  himself  upon  these  points? 
and  had  he  any  right,  upon  mere  conjectore,  to 
go  behind  his  mature  decision  ?  And  if  his 
clerical  position  obliged  him  to  special  reserres, 
did  it  not  also  exact  special  charities? 

^The  result  was,  that  Miss  Barbara  paid  a Tl<it; 
but  Rachel  did  not  come.  The  vicar  had  rw- 
soned  with  her  to  make  the  eflfort,  bnt  shewoald 
not,  and  his  ^mpathies  were  with  her.  | 

Mark  Shadwell  saw  Miss  Barbara  after  she 
had  paid  her  cold  and  embarrassed  visit,  as  she 
crossed  the  hall,  and  talked  to  him  there  for  t 
few  minutes,  and  then  asked  sharply  where  Ba- 
chel  was.  So  Barbara,  with  a  feminine  dexter- 
ity„.p]eaded  for  her  young  friend,  hiding  alio- 
gether  the  fiery  element  which  had  minpled  in 
her  refusal  to  come  to  Raby,  and  urpng  only  the 
pain  of  reviving  so  recent  a  grief  and  other  sim- 
ilar apologies,  in  which  Mark,  unsatisfied,  dark- 
ly  acquiesced. 

So  the  good  old  lady  took  her  leave  of  him  at 
the  steps,  and  drove  away,  with  an  unpleisanj 
conviction  that  Mark  understood  only  too  irefl 
the  spirit  in  which  his  daughter  bad  stajtd 
away,  and  resented  it  fiercely. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Clajtoa 
returned  from  Scotland.  He  put  np  at  the 
comfortable  little  inn  at  Raby,  and  passed  bs 
days  at  **the  great  house"  as  before.  A^ 
Shadwell  took  up  the  idea  of  his  marryinp  Ri- 
chel  with  energy.  Clayton  opened  his  «m 
and  his  plans  to  Mark  Shadwell,  who,  in  conse- 
quence,  walked  over  in  the  afternoon  to  the  n^ 
arage,  and  paid  his  respects  to  Miss  Barbari. 
Honest  Roger  had  made  an  agitated  exit  bv  ihe  | 
back  door  as  Mark  arrived  at  the  steps.  Mart  , 
Shadwell  saw  and  spoke  to  Rachel,  who  trem- 
bled a  great  deal,  and  for  a  long  time  conW 
hardly  control  the  hysterical  gush  of  tears  wlncn 
were  every  moment  at  the  point  of  bnrsiuJg 
forth.  , 

It  was  a  short  but  tedious  visit.  He  »» 
something  to  say,  however,  and  on  taking  nw 
leave  ho  made  Rachel  accompany  him  as  far » 
the  little  brook  on  the  way  to  Wynderfel. 
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PLAIN    LANOUAGB. 


Rachel  was  yerj  much  frightened  as  she 
walked  beside  her  father,  who  maintained  an  un- 
broken and  a  stern  silence  till  they  reached  the 
stilc  under  the  gentle  hill  of  Wynderfel. 

'*  I  shan't  trouble  you  to  come  farther ;  just 
sit  down  there,  or  stand,  if  you  like  it  better,  and 
Ibten  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

She  did  not  sit  on  the  broad  plank  of  the  stile, 
but  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  face  of  awe  and 
large  and  frightened  eyes. 

"As  you  don't  like  coming  to  Raby — ^your 
friends  here  at  the  yicarage,  I  am  sure,  must 
admire  your  spirit  vastly — I  have  asked  you  to 
accompany  me  here.  Mind,  I  don't  want  you  to 
come  to  Raby.  I  quite  understand  the  petty 
malice  which,  under  fine  names,  indulges  itself  in 
inflicting  what  it  conceives  to  be  mortifications ; 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  women,  and  I  hope  it  docs  them  good.  Not 
a  word,  please.  I  don't  care  a  farthing,  mind ; 
it's  nothing  to  me,  absolutely,  or  to— to  any  one 
else.  Tou  have  got  your  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  yon  are  independent  of  me ;  you  can  do 
what  you  like,  what  your  friends  here  advise  you ; 
but  my  consent,  by  the  settlement,  is  necessa- 
ry-" 

lie  paused.  She  was  looking  at  him  half  be- 
wildered. '*  I  say,  by  the  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  deed,  which  gives  you  that  provision, 
you  forfeit  it  the  moment  you  marry  without  my 
consent ;  do  you  quite  understand  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  papa,"  whispered  Rachel,  with 
a  gasp,  and  looking  as  frightened  as  her  worst 
enemy,  if  she  had  any,  could  wish  her. 

*'  You  need  not  look  so  stupid,  then.  Should 
any  of  the  wiseacres  about  the  vicarage,  there — 
the  people  whom  you  choose  to  consult  and  trust 
— ^persuade  yon  to  many  that  very  impudent  and 
foolish  young  roan,  Charles  Mordant  you  will 
do  precisely  the  thing  which  I  forbid,  and  one 
guinea  you  shan't  get.  You'll  find  that  by  that 
spirited  act  yon  will  have  disappointed  the  relig- 
ious, primitive  people  up  there — left  yonrsolf 
without  a  shilling — improved  my  estate  to  the 
extent  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and  let  that 
charming  young  man,  who  knows,  I  presume,  the 
value  of  money,  in  for  a  very  romantic  and  dis- 
interested adventure." 

In  spite  of  her  alarm,  a  ftush  of  crimson  dyed 
Rachel's  cheeks  as  her  father  spoke.  She  re- 
mained standing,  and  perfectly  silent. 

*''  Well,  so  much  for  romance,  and — and  con- 
tempt of  my  wishes ;  and  I  have  left  a  note  for 
Stour  Temple,  telling  him  shortly  those  facts. 
So  that  any  one  who  aids  in  accomplishing  that 
folly  will  have  done  so,  at  all  events,  with  their 
eyes  open." 

He  paused,  and  there  was  a  little  silence,  in 
which  Rachel  felt  utterly  confounded,  and  the 
croon  and  gurgling  of  the  little  brook  close  by 
filled  her  ears  with  a  strange  distinctness. 

"  And  now,  the  other  part.  I  don't  mean  to 
reason  with  you,  observe.  I'm  simply  putting 
facts  before  you  ;  and  if  you  decline  to  act  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  it's  all  the  better,  in 
one  sense,  for  me.  Captain  Clayton,  whom  vou 
saw  sometime  ago— every  day  for  a  month — 
likes  you ;  he  has  returned  to  Raby  for  a  time, 
and  1  see  him,  as  before,  every  d«y.     He  has 


spoken  to  me,  and  satisfied  me  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  point  of  prudence  against  it.  Quite  the 
reverse— very  advantageous,  indeed,  and  with 
extremely  good  prospects,  that  proposal  is  now 
before  you  ;  if  you  choose  to  accept  it,  you  have 
my  entire  approval ;  but  one  word  more,  I  ivon't 
talk  about  it  at  present.  I  won't  take  your  an- 
swer now ;  yon  had  better  think  it  over,  and  all 
the  consequences.  He  knows  your  friends,  the 
Temples,  and  will  very  likely  look  in  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  speak  to  you  himself— that  is,  if 
they  choose  to  give  him  an  opportunity,  and  that 
vou  like  the  idea ;  but  I  wished  to  tell  you  exact- 
ly all  about  it,  and  how  I  view  the  subject ;  not 
bacause  I  suppose  my  opinion  of  any  weight — in 
fact  I  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  it  is  or  not 
— but  because  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  ex- 
act effect  of  acting  under  ill  advice  in  this  mat- 
ter, or  indulging  an  idiotic  and  unworthy  fancy, 
for  which  there  is  not  even  the  miserable  excuse 
that  you  see,  or  are  ever  likely  to  meet  the  object 
of  it;  for  he  is  in  India,  and  very  well  content 
to  live  there  without  troubling  his  head  about 
you." 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  that,  Mark  Shadwcll 
went  away.  Whether  her  father  kissed  her  at 
parting  she  could  not  remember,  nor  how  he 
looked  at  her.  Eor  some  time,  with  a  dreadful 
sense  of  suffocation,  she  stood  still,  and  at  length 
her  excitement  and  anguish  found  relief  in  a  con- 
vulsive burst  of  tears. 

An  hour  after  she  tuld,  as  well  as  she  could, 
all  that  had  passed  to  Barbara  Temple.  And 
they  cried  together  in  Rachel's  room  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Then  Barbara,  in  the  evening, 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  vicar,  who  was 
pained  and  helpless.  What  could  these  good 
people  do  but  speak,  not  even  comfortably,  but 
only  kindly,  to  the  poor  girL 

The  next  morning  a  note  was  dispatched  by 
the  vicar  to  Mark  Shadwell,  saying  a  great  deal 
to  the  point,  and  with  a  very  moderate  expendi- 
ture of  words.  He  knew  that  Mark  Shadwell 
would  excuse  his  writing,  as  Rachel  was  so  dis- 
tressed and  agitated  that  she  felt  herself  unequal 
to  write  as  she  would  wish,  and  had  begged  of 
him  to  say  that  the  proposal  of  Captain  Clayton 
had  come  upon  her  by  surprise— that  she  had 
never  looked  on  him  as  a  possible  suitor,  and 
could  never  consent  to  view  him  in  that  light, 
and  a  great  deal  more  that  was  deprecatory  and 
dutiful;  but  quite  clear  and  decided  on  the 
point  that  she  could  not  listen  to  Captain  Clay« 
ton's  suit. 

Mark  was  intensely  angry.  Clayton  was  at 
the  breakfttst-table  with  him  and  his  wife,  display- 
ing,  his  suspense  considered,  a  wonderfully  good 
appetite,  when  the  vicar's  note  was  handed  to 
Mark ;  he  took  it  to  the  window,  exchanging  a 
glance  with  his  guest,  and  there  read  it. 

Very  angry,  under  one  of  his  bitter  impulses, 
he  said,  with  a  kind  of  laugh — 

<^  I've  had  my  answer,  and  there  it  is." 

At  the  same  time  he  presented  the  note  open 
to  Clayton,  who  said,  as  he  took  it,  looking  to- 
ward Agnes — 

"Am  I  to  read  this?" 

''Certainly,"  said  Mark.  "They  intend  it, 
evidently," 

Clayton  did  read  it.  He  looked  annoyed,  but 
by  no  means  so  much  moved  as  Mark. 

His  beautiful  young  wife  was  the  only  one  of 
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the  party  who  talked  mach  daring  the  time  thej 
continued  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  teemed 
qaite  as  gay  and  happy  as  nsuaL  Abont  an 
hour  later,  howerer,  alone  with  her  husband,  she 
said  a  little  tartly — 

*'  What  possessed  yon  to  show  him  that  let- 
ter?" 

**It  won*t  make  the  least  difference,**  said 
Mark.  "Those  Temple  people  have  got  fast 
hold  of  her ;  it*8  quite  enough  thinking  I  wish 
it." 

'*  Yon  give  up  things  too  easily.  Chiyton  can 
be  of  immense  use  to  us.  Ton  must  be  in 
Parliament ;  yon  forget  your  own  plans — cyery 
thing — when  yon  grow  angry,**  his  wife  rejoin- 
ed. 

"  My  giving  up  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  that  rests  with  him,  not  me,  and  as  to  hiding 
it  from  him,  that  would  all  be  rery  well  if  Stour 
Temple  weren*t  sure  to  make  him  out  before  he 
goes,  and  tel^him  all  about  it,*'  answered  Mark 
Sbadwell,  moodily. 

'*  Well,  leave  him  to  me ;  he  must  not  bo  al- 
lowed to  think  her  answer  final,  he  must  bo 
kept  on ;  he  must  come  back  to  Raby.  I  dare 
say  all  will  go  right  in  a  little  while.  1*11  talk 
to  him  by  and  by,  and  yon  need  not  say  a  word 
more  about  it." 

Instead  of  his  intended  walk  to  the  vicarage, 
Clayton  joined  Mark  Shad  well  in  a  ramble  to  the 
woods,  which  was  made  short,  however,  by  the 
early  winter  night-fall.  In  the  drawing-room 
that  evening,  before  he  bid  good-night  and  went 
away  to  his  inn  in  the  village,  Agnes  had  a  long 
talk  with  him,  Mark  affecting  to  be  busy  in 
writing  some  notes.  Next  day,  again,  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  had  a  very  long  farewell  in- 
terview with  Clayton. 

The  result  of  her  persuasions  was  that  he 
would  return  to  Raby  in  the  autumn.  Mark  was 
pleased.  Ho  knew  that  earlier  he  could  not 
come.  He  had  to  join  his  sister,  now  at  Naples, 
where  she  was  to  winter.  Then  northward  for 
the  summer,  and  to  be  joined  by  her  mother  in 
October,  who  was  to  relieve  him,  and  having  re- 
gained his  liberty,  to  Raby  he  would  return. 

At  Raby  time  moved  slowly.  Mark  had  his 
fits  of  gloom,  more  abrupt  and  more  terrible  per- 
haps than  ever ;  but  also  more  transient.  His 
young  wife  watched  him  with  an  observant  eye. 
She  was  always  cheerful,  and  nearly  always  in  an 
amiable  temper.  Her  influence  upon  him  was 
gradually  developing  itself.  An  artful,  clever 
woman  could  have  little  difficulty  in  managing 
that  vain,  proud  man. 

"  So  you  write  to  Clayton  ?**  said  he  one  day, 
as  the  autumn  which  was  to  bring  him  back 
again  to  Raby  approached,  tapping  an  envelope 
addressed  in  his  handwriting  to  her,  which  lay 
upon  her  desk. 

<*  Write  to  Clayton  ?  I  should  think  I  do ; 
how  else  could  we  know  whether  he  is  coming." 

Mark  extended  his  fingers  toward  Clayton*s 
envelope,  but  his  wife,  laughing,  took  it  up,  and 
popped  it  into  her  desk. 

"  Is  he  jealous?  How  delightful,"  said  she, 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Well,  no  1  IIe*s  not  quite  such  a  fool,*'  said 
Mark ;  **  but  what  does  Clayton  say,  for  I  really 
am  curious?" 

**  He  says  he  will  certainly  be  at  Raby  in  Oc- 
tober," she  answered. 


'*  In  two  months,"  said  Msik,  runiittUBg. 
He  was  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be  veil  to 
prepare  Rachel  for  his  return.  And  sooethiii 
of  this  he  hinted  to  Agnes. 

She  laughed. 

'*  Don't  be  vexed*;  but  I  undeistandherbetta; 
Vm  afraid,  than  you  do.  I  don't  think  tbe  Rtl- 
I  ly  cares  about  Mordant,  and  Tm  quite  sore  tki 
if  she  did  not  think  that  you  and  I  both  wished 
her  to  marry  Clayton,  she  would  many  him; 
but  she  does  think  it,  and  the  lea  time  ihe  bii 
to  think  it  over  the  better.  She  thinks  of  coone 
that  I'm  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  she  hstd  st 
I  have  never  given  her  any  cause,  batime." 

Suddenly  her  tone  changed  from  one  alnflsl 
of  gayety  to  one  of  sadness,  and  her  fine  cya 
filled  with  tears ;  "  and  that  for  all  the  world  I 
would  not  undo." 

As  she  said  this,  looking  up  fondly,  the  folded 
her  hands  about  his  arm,  and  he  Hooped  ud 
kissed  her  very  tenderly. 

"Never  mind  ;  I  love  you  only  the  more,  tie 
more  ungracious  they  all  are.  I  knov  faowdd 
this  life  is,  but  fortune  will  yet  mske  ns  sneodi, 
and  I  shall  see  yon  where  yon  ought  to  be;* 
and  kissing  her  again,  he  walked  down,  in  t 
sudden  access  of  energy,  to  the  little  townof  Rib^, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  his  sttoneT, 
wbo,  pleaded  in  excuse  for  dilatoriness,  thai  lie 
had  not  got  full  instructions  yet,  and  bnoghtoot 
a  bundle  of  papers,  and  gpretA  them  before  hii 
client. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  attorney,  hsppeDiaf 
to  meet  the  vicar  on  the  Applebmy  rotd,  nid, 
after  some  little  talk — 

'<  There  was  a  matter  I  thought  I  might « 
well  give  you  a  hint  of,  but  vou  must  not  let  Mr. 
ShadweU'know,  I  rely  for  that  on  your  bonor- 
you'll  promise?** 

The  vicar  assented. 

<<WelI.  HemadenosettIement,"8aidthe<t- 
tomey,  in  an  nnder-tone,  "  on  hii  recent  mar- 
riage, but  he's  going  to  deal  with  his  propenj  oov, 
and,  you  know,  there*8  his  daughter,  poor  Ma 
Shadwell,  and  she  ought  to  be  considered;  he 
ought  not  to  put  eveqr  thing  out  of  bli  po«r 
for  the  advantage  of  the  present  Mrs.  ShadveB, 
and  ho  has  powers  which,  under  a  well-«>nsder- 
cd  settlement,  he  ought  not  to  have  had;  m 
as  you  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  yonngladr, 
I  wished  to  give  you  a  hint  that  yon  may  ?«« » 
a  word  for  her,  if  rou  have  an  opportnnitT,i»^ 
urally,  you  know,  only  you  must  not  lethims*- 
pect  that  you  got  it  from  me.**  ^ 

Here  was  a  new  uneasiness,  and  what  (sm 
the  vicar  do  ? 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

.THE  DA60EB  HALF  US8HBATHED. 

Mark  Shadwell  was  still  enamored  of  hii 
young  wife.  He  had  reason  to  admire  her  c^- 
emess.  For  the  first  time  a  gleam  of  n^ 
pierced  the  darkness  that  overhung  bun.  »• 
Twinley,  the  Raby  attorney,  has  often suoiwj 
he  never  met  a  professed  accountant  ]J®  V^ 
match  that  girt  in  disenUngling  ^^^^^ 
and  reducing  confusion  to  order.  ?■',  ?^ 
ius  for  figures  was  but  one  of  her  cnrion«y-»<^ 
rablc  faculties  for  business.  Than  ^«J[^^ 
ment  of  that  large  portion  of  the  Baby  » 
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which  was  in  Mark^s  hands,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  slobbering  and  wasteful ;  all  this  un- 
derwent a  keen  and  wise  revision,  and  the  result 
was  an  immediate  saving  of  several  hundreds  a 
year.  The  two  mills  of  Drimsworth,  that  had 
been  locked  up  for  nearly  three  years  and  were 
falling  to  decay,  within  four  months  had  ten- 
ants. AH  the  leases  were  carefully  overhauled. 
In  several  that  had  expired,  and  were  held  from 
year  to  year,  it  was  found  that  the  holdings  were 
under-measured,  and  immediate  accessions  to  the 
rental  were  the  result  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  various  operations  of  the  now  and 
active  regime  which  began  with  the  accession  of 
the  second  Mrs.  ShadwelL 

Had  no  one  at  Raby  eyes  or  brains  till  this 
young  lady  arrived  among  them?  No  doubt 
there  was  no  lack  of  either.  But  the  attorney 
only  knew  the  state  of  things  in  glimpses  and 
patches,  as  isolated  cases  came  before  him,  and 
Carmel  Sherlock,  clever  and  rapid  at  accounts, 
had  no  turn  for  business,  and  Mark  Shadwell — 
though  not  deficient,  perhaps,  in  talents  of  an- 
other kii^d — was  indolent  and  incapable  in  this. 

The  result  w«is  an  Immediate  improvement  in 
Mark  Shadwell's  income,  and  a  prospect  o\  a 
much  larger  one  to  be  effected  in  the  course  of 
some  half-dozen  years.  So  Mark  began  to  hold 
up  his  head,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  he  built 
casiles  in  the  air,  or  if  his  clever  wife  construct- 
ed several  for  his  habitation.  For  she  was  re- 
solved to  get  her  husband  on  in  the  world,  and 
was  not  a  person  to  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under 
her  feet. 

In  his  library,  in  the  lower  part  of  his  escritoire, 
lay  a  square  parcel  of  books,  papered  and  corded, 
which  Carmel  Sherlock,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  had  himself  mode  up  and  directed  to  him. 

It  was  a  heavy  parcel,  for  Sherlock's  few  books 
were  folios.  Mark  fancied  that  there  were  pa- 
pers in  it  besides.  He  had  often  weighed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  every  time  he  opened  the  part  of  the 
escritoire  where  it  lay,  he  read  the  address. 

A  faint  curiosity  each  time  prompted  him  to 
open  it,  and  a  relactance,  intuitive  and  supersti- 
tions, restrained  him.  Carmel  Sherlock  was  such 
an  odd  fellow.  There  was  probably  one  of  his 
mystical  letters  there.  They  amused  Mark,  it  is 
true,  but  in  those  follies  there  was  a  half-defined 
second  meaning  that  teased  and  depressed  him. 
In  his  fun  was  a  gout  de  reoers,  and  his  laughter 
and  derision  sounded  with  an  echo  like  the  mirth 
in  old  Red  Gauntlet's  spectral  hall,  and  scared 
him  secretly.  He  had  come  to  look  on  this  par- 
cel with  a*  sort  of  helpless  dislike  and  suspi- 
cion. 

This  day  it  caught  his  e^e,  as  usual.    Ho  was 
tired  of  its  silent  upbraidings.    So,  yielding  to  ' 
the  momentary  temptation  to  know  the  worst,  he  I 
palled  it  out  of  its  hiding-place  and  put  it  on  the 
tabic.     Carmel  Sherlock  was  about  to  speak. 
Mark  Shadwell  cut  the  string. 

Some  rubbishy  old  folios,  as  he  had  expected, 
emerged.  He  opened  and  shook  them  with  their 
backs  upward,  but  no  letter  dropped  out. 

A  few  papers  remained.  One  contained  some 
valuable  hints  as  to  how  to  make  use  of  two  ledg- 
ers in  his  room,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of 
the  Raby  estate  accounts. 

A  smaller  one  was  folded  in  blank  paper,  and 
contained  a  large  closed  envelope  addressed  to 
**  Miss  Agnes  Marlyn, — ^Private.** 


Mark  did  not  hesitate  to  open  this,  and  he 
found  this  note  addressed,  in  Carmel  Sherlock's 
hand,  to  the  lady  who  was  now  his  wife : 

"  Miss  Aqnes  Mabltn  : — ^I  return  hereby  the 
note  you  asked  me  to  give  to  Sir  Roke  Wycher- 
ly  on  the  night  when  he  lost  his  life.  That  be- 
ing impracticable  I  now  return  it  unopened,  as 
you  gave  it  to  me.  Your  messenger  was  faith- 
ful—but the  other  messenger.  Death,  outstrip- 
ped  Yours,  Carmel  Sheblock." 

<'The  d— d  fool!"  said  Mark,  between  his  set 
teeth ;  but  whether  he  meant  Carmel  or  his  own 
wife,  I  can't  say. 

Enclosed  was  a  tiny  note,  sealed  and  address- 
ed **  Sir  Roke  Wycherly,"  hut  the  writing  was 
so  disguised  that  Mark  could  not  recognize  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  wife.  It  was  rather  a 
dark  day,  and  Mark  drew  toward  the  window, 
and  carefully  opened  and  read  this  little  note. 

It  contained  but  three  or  four  lines.  Here 
was  his  wife's  handwriting  without  any  disguise. 
It  would  not,  probably,  have  done  to  leave  Sir 
Roke  at  all  in  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  and  it  had 
the  initials  '<  A.  M."  at  its  foot. 

These  lines  were  very  significant.  Mark  look- 
ed pale  with  anger  as  he  read  them.  He  thrust 
the  little  note  into  his  coat -pocket,  sneering. 
The  servant  crossing  the  hall  saw  his  palo  face 
over  the  banister,  as  he  came  down,  and  knew 
that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

"Your  mistress  in  the  drawing-room?*'  ho 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  well,  that  will  do,"  said  Mark,  as  if  he 
would  have  sent  him  anywhere  else. 

His  beautiful  young  wife  sat  at  her  writing- 
table,  deep  in  a  letter,  when  Mark  entered.  In 
the  isolation  of  that  drawing-room,  never  now 
entered  by  a  female  visitor,  she  sat.  She  looked 
up  at  Mark  with  a  rather  bored  expression,  and 
turned  her  letter  with  its  fisice  downward. 

"  Oh,  I've  interrupted  youl"  he  said,  a  little 
dryly. 

"Not  much— what  is  it?" 

"  It  is  only  a  letter  like  that,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  turn  its  face  downward  when  I  came  near," 
he  answered. 

"  I  don't  care  if  yon  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end,"  said  she,  carelessly;  "but  what's  the 
matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing; — ^you'll  think  it  nothing,  of 
course — women  have  their  own  code  of  honor. . 
It  is  not  ours,  that's  all,"  said  Mark. 

Agnes  made  a  hurried  mental  survey  of  lia- 
bilities and  blots  that  might  be  hit,  but  felt  pret- 
ty safe. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mark ; 
I  wish  you  would  speak  plainly." 

He  placed  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  not  ca- 
ressingly, and  looked  down  in  her  face. 

"  You  remember  that  evening,  when  yon  swore 
to  me  that  my — my  idea  about  that  man — was 
false?" 

"  What  man  ? — ^whom  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"  You  know,  very  well." 

"Roke  Wycherly?"  she  said,  and  turned 
away  a  liltle  contemptuously. 

"Well,  well,  don't  look  away,  look  here — at 
that  r  He  laughed  coldly,  as  he  held  the  note 
before  her  eyes  for  a  minute 
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A  brilliant  scarlet  colored  her  cheeks  as  sho 
said  it,  bat  she  tossed  her  head  a  little,  and  said, 
looking  askance  on  it— 

"Well?" 

**  Upon  mj  soul,  that*s  cool !"  he  said,  bitter- 
ly, and  with  a  very  savage  eye. 

*'  My  foolish  little  note  to  Roke  Wycherly  ?" 
she  said.    *< I  see  it— well?" 

*  *  Well  !'*  he  echoed,  growing  paler ;  "  recon- 
cile that  with  your  oath,  if  you  can." 

Agnes  had  recovered  her  nenre. 

*  *  Reconcile  that !  l*m  not  going,  if  yon  can*t. 
No  harm  ever  came  of  that  note;  don't  be  a 
great  old  fool,  Mark  Shadwell!  I  think  it*s 
agreed  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Let  as  un- 
derstand one  another.  What  have  I  gained  by 
marrying  you  ?  Simply  a  share  in  the  solitude 
and  mortifications  of  an  excluded  man.  I  never 
see  a  creatore  here.  It  would  be  insalting,  but 
that  I  know  it  was  so  before,  and  is  meant  not  for 
me,  but  for  yon.  As  yoar  wife,  however,  I  am  sim- 
ply avoided,  as  you  are,  and  here  I  sit  under  the  in- 
suit  of  that  neglect  and  avoidance,  merely  to  be 
a  drudge  over  yoar  accounts  and  letters,  which 
you  can't  understand  or  write  yourself— to  try  to 
save  you,  and  to  retrieve  your  ruined  property.  I 
don't  care  if  that  note  were  stuck  up  at  Raby 
post-ofBce,  for  every  squire,  and  boor,  and  wom- 
an— yon  have  no  ladies — in  the  county  to  read. 
I'm  sick  of  this  place  already,  and  tired  of  its  se- 
crets And  I  should  not  mind  bidding  yon  good- 
bye any  morning,  my  good  sir.  Yoar  note^  in-^ 
deed  !    What  a  discovery !" 

She  shut  her  desk,  with  a  clap,  down  upon  the 
letter  she  had  half  written. 

**  I  shan't  show  you  my  letters.  I  shan't  tell 
yon  any  thing ;  we  know  quite  enough  of  one 
another.  If  yon  want  to  see  my  letters,  I  sup- 
pose you  can  break  my  desk,  as  usnal.  I'm 
afraid  of  no  discovery.  I  have  no  atrocious  se- 
crete." 

And  thus  speaking,  sho  walked  out  of  the  room 
with  an  air  of  defiance,  and  even  menace,  in 
which  was  no  trace  of  vulgarity ;  it  was  perfect- 
ly graceful. 

Mark  Shadwell  stared  after  her,  his  ears  tin- 
gling as  if  he  had  received  a  blow ;  the  tremor 
of  fury  was  in  his  hand.  Upon  a  vain  man, 
proud,  full  of  the  egotism  of  solitude,  an  insult, 
which  tears  alike  his  vanity  and  his  dignity,  tells 
with  a  power  of  which  men  in  a  less  morbid  state 
know  nothing. 

He  hardly  breathed ;  he  did  not  Qyen  cnrse — 
that  relief  voachsafed  to  squires.  His  lips  were 
closed,  and  he  sighed  once  or  twice,  and  going 
to  the  table,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
of  prints  slowly,  seeing  dark  pictures  of  quite  an- 
other kind  all  the  time. 

Then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  his  heart  was 
wrung  with  a  sudden  and  great  remorse.  Poor 
Amy,  that  adored  him,  in  spite  of  the  cold  decay 
of  his  love,  through  all  his  dark  and  unreasonable 
moods,  with  an  unchanging  worship j  who  had 
never  given  him  one  ungentle  look  or  word. 
The  remembrance  came  with  a  vivid  pang.  He 
wns  not  a  man  to  confess  himself  wrong.  Even 
in  the  solitude  of  that  room  ho  would  not  have 
spoken  all  he  felt ;  but  he  missed  her. 

Mark,  in  his  slow  and  lonely  walk,  met  the 
messenger  returning  from  Raby  with  the  letters. 
There  was  one  for  him  from  Captain  Clayton. 
It  was  not  very  long.     He  was  coming  to  Raby 


to  see  him.  He  had  been  ailing,  sod  hit  pbni. 
cian  hinted  that  he  most  winter  at  NafikB. 

Not  a  word  aboat  Rachel !  Wss  all  thai  cool- 
ing ?  Mark  would  soon  see.  There  vas  no  ab- 
solute need,  however,  that  he  should  est  anj 
thing  upon  that  subject  in  his  letter,  conung  as 
he  intended  so  soon. 

The  autumnal  sun  had  set,  and  the  skjckod- 
ed  with  faded  gold  and  crimson,  piled  and  float- 
ing  in  seas  of  faintest  yellow  and  pale  green,  rae 
sad  and  solemn  before  him,  and  toned  the  light- 
est minds  to  melancholy  thooghti,  and  uii^ 
sad  already,  with  a  profounder  gloom.  Mark 
was  leaning  by  the  window,  and  looking  orer 
the  dimly-glowing  undnlations  of  sward  aod 
woodland  toward  haunted  WynderfeL  Bream 
of  the  dead  and  lost ;  of  Csrmel  Sberkek  aod 
his  craxy  visions  and  inalienable  fidelity;  of  tbe 
predestinated  decay  of  his  family,  and  tbe  legend 
of  the  angry  spirit — the  lady  of  Feltram  holiow 
— with  the  star  cf  Bethlehem  on  her  kft  hand- 
when  he  felt  the  fingers  of  a  little  hand  plajiisllj 
pluck  his  ear,  and  a  soft,  sweet  voice  said- 

"  Come,  Mark,  wc  can't  afford  to  quarrel ;  yw 
remember  the  two  companions  io  tbeEddrstooe 
light-boose?  Don*t  let  us  imitate  them.  I  dare 
say  I  was  very  cross,  and  I  beg  yoar  paidoB** 
(she  made  him  a  little  comic,  plaintirecooites?). 
**  But  it  was  you  who  began— Mark,  yon  know  it 
was — and  now  well  make  it  op,  and  we  under- 
stand one  another  ever  so  much  better,  and  veil 
never  quarrel  again." 

He  looked  at  her,  with  the  odd  liglitsof  Wyn* 
derfel  upon  her  strangely  beantifol  face.  Her 
words  and  manner  were  playful,  but  her  face  ns 
hard  and  even  cruel. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  surprised  by  the sod- 
denness  of  her  speech,  **in  what  mood  tob  art 
talking,  but  I  accept  it  as  in  earnest,  and  I  agite. 
It  is  too  late  for  me  to  think  of  making  new 
friends,  Agnes ;  an  d  if  1  lose  yoo,  I  lose  mj  Ust.^ 

She  smiled.  The  odd,  wild  lightrreflcctcd 
from  the  sky  distorted  that  smile.  It  looked  are! 
and  sinister.  Her  right  hand  was  roaod  hs 
neck,  and  still  in  gentle  play  plucked  at  bis  ear. 
Her  left  he  had  taken  in  both  bis,  and  fondled  it 
caressingly ;  its  palm  was  up,  with  the  litw 
star-like  scar,  five-rayed,  in  its  centre.  Sm 
kissed  his  cheek,  and  whispered  something  id  bs 
ear,  and  he  smiled  in  his  torn. 

So  the  little  quarrel  was  made  up,  bat  each  re- 
membered it.  It  had  scarred  a  deep  Unc  a 
Mark's  heart ;  it  had  opened  in  their  nnpial 
chamber,  for  a  moment,  a  closet  wliere  he  saw* 
whip  of  scorpions  hissing  on  the  wall  It  n** 
swelled  the  soft,  clear  toneS  of  Agnes  tt>»P^ 
ing  yell  of  thunder,  at  sound  of  which  the  5ty 
blackened  and  the  earth  trembled  under  his  tat 

Was  that  proud  man  to  live  henceforward  oa- 
der  a  threat? 


CHAPTER  L:PI. 

MARK    AT    APPLEBURT. 

So  the  apple-leaf  grew  yellow,  and  the  bat- 
thorn-tree  was  brown,  at  Raby.  October  m 
arrived,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  ^^,^ 
melancholy  old  place,  with  its  fine  forest  Ttft« 
and  its  vast  stretch  of  wooded  hill,  look  » 
grand. 
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In  thU  becoming  coetome  did  Captain  Clay- 
ton, on  his  arrival  at  his  inn  in  the  pretty  litde 
town,  find  the  ancient  seat  of  Raby ;  and  if  he 
has  been  blessed  with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque, 
one  might  hare  supposed  that  he  had  made  his 
arrangements  —  and  it  would  hare  been  well 
worth  his  while — so  as  to  make  his  visit  at  that 
sad  and  glorious  crisis  in  the  forest  world,  when 
decay  and  maturity — ^its  glorr  and  death — ait) 
blended  with  a  funereal  splendor. 

Clayton  went  up  at  once,  f  nd  paid  his  respects 
at  the  great  house.  When  MarK  returned  from 
the  Mills,  he  found  him  establi^ed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

**TouVe  promised  to  come  to  us,  mind,  just 
S8  you  did  last  time— every  day  to  luncheon,  and 
io  stay  to  dinner,"  urged  Mark,  hospitably ;  and 
pnly  too  happy  was  Clayton  to  accept  the  frank 
invitation. 

He  had  a  good  deal  to  tell  about  people  whom, 
>r,  at  all  events,  their  fathers  or  mothers  or  uncles 
yr  aunts,  Mark  had  known  long  ago ;  and  though 
lis  manner  of  relating  was  not  particularly  bril- 
liant, yet  the  stories  were  more  or  less  amnsing, 
md  afforded  him  glimpses  into  a  world  that  had 
seen  closed  for  him  forever  so  many  years.  But 
EtachcPs  name  he  never  once  mentioned ! 

When  a  silence  came,  as  they  sat  together  by 
;he  spluttering  wood-fire,  Mark  sometimes  stole 
h  glances  at  his  handsome,  apathetic  face,  asiiis 
arge  azure  eyes  gazed  indolently  on  the  bnrn- 
ns  log^  And  the  lingering  smile  left  by  his  last 
itory  still  showed  the  edges  of  his  even  teeth. 
3ut  the  long-expected  re-introduction  of  the 
inbject  on  which  he  desired  to  hear  him,  came 
lot. 

*'  He  seems  to  think  all  quite  at  an  end,  and  I 
:aii*t  blame  him,'*  said  Mark,  peevishly. 

''I'm  certain,"  answered  his  wife,  cheerily, 
'  that  he  does  not  think  we  think  so." 

''I  don*t  see  how  that  affects  the  case,  except 
n  making  us  appear  excessively  absurd." 

**  So  it  would,  if  Captain  Clayton  were  a  dif- 
erent  sort  of  person.  But  he  would  not  wish  us 
o  think  he  has  behaved  ill ;  and,  you  may  de- 
)end  upon  it,  he  will  speak  to  you." 

'*  But  I  don't  say  that  he's  obliged  to  say  any 
norc  about  it.    Why  should  he  ?" 

**  It  Was  a  great  pity." 

"What?"  said  he. 

'<  Poor  Bachel  sacrificing  herself  to  vex  you," 
(aid  Agnes,  with  a  shrug.  ''You're  going  to 
A^pplebury  to-day,  ain*t  you  ?" 

"Yes.  I  can't  be  here  for  luncheon;  tell 
Clayton  so,  when  he  comes.  Rachel's  a  fool — a 
ipreater  fool  than  she  thinks,  as  she  will  find  by 
md  by." 

"  I  don't  blame  her  for  hating  me,"  sai^^Mrs. 
>hadwcl1,  "although  I  have  never  been  any  thing 
>ut  kind  to  her,  according  to  my  poor  opportuni- 
ics.  But  she  «ought  not  to  speak  of  you — her 
'atlier — as  she  does." 

"  Oh !  of  course,  she  hates  me  t  Every  miss 
.vho  fancies  she  is  to  rule  her  father's  house  and 
limself,  by  Jove!  hates  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  he  marries,"  said  Mark,  affecting  to 
:hink  nothing  of  it. 

"  Yes,  but  I  don*t  think  the  Temples  should 
mconrage  that  kind  of  thing.  Even  before  serv- 
ints,  she  and  they  talk  us  over— you  particu- 
larly." 

"Well, I'm  going  to  Applebury  now,  and  I 
K 


shan't  be  back  till  near  dinner-time,  and  I  don't 
care  a  farthing  what  they  say." 

And  with  this  magnanimous  speech,  looking, 
nevertheless,  very  much  annoyed,  as  she  could 
see  by  every  line  of  his  face,  he  took  his  depart- 
ure. 

Applebury  is  a  cheerful,  quaint  little  place,  as  I 
have  said,  with  an  antique  coziness  and  a  won- 
derful variety  of  aspect  within  so  small  a  com- 
paA.  But  of  all  places  on  earth,  except  one, 
Applebury  was  to  Mark  Shadwell  the  most  re- 
pulsive. What  was  he  to  do,  however,  when  peo- 
ple, whom  he  wanted  to  see,  fixed  that  spot — the 
most  convenient  half-way  trysting  place — ^for  a 
meeting  ? 

I  shan't  trouble  any  one  with  the  particulars 
of  the  business  that  brought  Mark  here.  It  was 
an  anxious  one.  His  attorney  from  Baby  was 
hero  to  aid  him  with  advice  and  documents. 
Mark  hated  business  as  much  as  every  rational 
man,  who  has  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  does.  Be- 
sides, in  his  case,  it  too  generally  meant  danger. 
He  had  sat  up  late  the  night  before,  over  it,  and 
had  been  wakeful  and  feverish  by  reason  of  it, 
almost  till  day  broke. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  that  evening,  when 
Agnes  received  a  note  from  him  in  these  terms : 

'*  Applebury,  4  o*cloek. 
"My  own  beautiful  ltttlb  Witch  : — Pity 
your  poor  old  fellow,  shut  up  in  this  vile  litde 
town.  A  telegram  says  that  the  people  from 
London  won't  be  here  till  next  train,  six  o'clock. 
I  can't  be  home  till  eight  or  nine,  at  soonest; 
awkward,  isn't  it  ?  M&e  my  apologies  to  Clay- 
ton. I  had  no  notion  such  an  awkward  delay 
could  happen ;  but  I  shall  break  away  from  my 
tormentors  as  early  as  possible.  Already  my  life 
darkens — my  star  of  Bethlehem  shines  too  far 
away.  I  did  not  know  how  much  every  hour 
of  my  life  depended  on  my  enchantress.  f*or 
the  world  I  would  not  have  left  you  alone ;  but 
here  I  am  on  compulsion.  Looking  for  light,  I 
remain  here ;  in  exile^  still  the  captive  of  my 
beautiful  witch. 
.    "  P.S.— I  fear  I  shan't  be  home  till  nine." 

This  was  a  sufficiently  ardent  love-letter  from 
a  fellow  of  Mark  Shadwell's  years ;  and  what  is 
more,  in  great  measure  genuine ;  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  all  such  performances.  It 
might  not  have  been  quite  so  long,  however,  if 
Mark  had  not  found  his  young  wife  a  little  ex- 
acting, as  brides  are,  at  least,  while  they  continue 
to  be  in  love  with  their  husbands !  and  also  there 
was  this,  Agnes  was  a  precisian  in  her  ideas  of 
what  she  owed  to  prudence.  She  worried  him 
sometimes  with  scruples,  and  compelled  him  to 
go  to  places  with  her  where  he  thought  she  might 
perfectly  well  have  gone  alone.  These  little  ex- 
actions vexed  him  sometimes;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  fault  on  the  side  of  the  virtues, 
and  pleased  him.  So  he  wisely  cultivated  those 
nun-like  ideas,  and  laid  more  stress  on  his  regret 
for  his  absence  from  dinner  than  he  thought  the 
accident  quite  desen-ed. 

Anoth er  d isappointment  awaited  him .  By  the 
six  o'clock  train  no  one  arrived  for  him ;  but, 
half  an  hour  after,  another  telegram  told  of  an 
unavoidable  delay  in  London,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  meeting  until  next  day. 

It  was  dark  now.    Across  the  market-square 
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of  Applebary  iroo  could  not  distingaish  anj  longer 
windows  or  doors,  except  where  candle  or  fire- 
light shone  throogh  them.  Ton  coald  only  see 
the  gables  against  the,  as  yet,  moonless  sky,  like 
the  shoulders  of  gigantic  sentries.  The  sounds 
of  the  little  town  had  died  out ;  Mark  was  pee- 
rish,  hungry,  and  tired.  His  attorney  had  taken 
his  leave,  and  ridden  home  to  Raby  half  an  hour 
ago.  While  the  good  people  of  the  inn  were 
getting  ready  a  beefsteak  for  the  exhaAted 
squire,  he,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  fell  into 
a  nap,  troubled,  after  awhile,  by  a  confused  and 
ugly  dream. 

He  fancied  himself  in  a  strange  room ;  how  he 
came  there  ho  could  not  remember ;  and,  with 
the  anticipation  of  danger  which  sometimes 
overpowers  one  in  a  dream,  he  was  listening  to  a 
heavy  tread,  approaching  on  the  lobby,  and  un- 
der which  the  floor  on  which  he  stood  trembled. 
While  he  listened  in  suspense,  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  room,  on  a  sudden,  the  voice  of  Car- 
mel  Sherlock  scared  him, crying,  "Beware,  sir! 
it's  the  beak."  At  the  same  time  the  door  seemed 
to  open,  and  a  huge  gaunt  figure,  with  a  black 
crape  over  his  face,  and  a  parchment  process  in 
his  hand,  entered.  At  his  elbow  was  Sir  Roke 
Wycherly,  with  a  white  malignant  fiice,  peering 
by  his  side,  and  with  a  long  hand,  the  fingers  of 
which  were  grimed  with  old  blood-stains,  extend- 
ed toward  Mark — he  continued  crying,  "To- 
night's your  time  1  yon  have  the  warrant,  there's 
your  man."  The  big-boned  figure,  in  the  black 
mask,  was  close  to  him,  and  Mark,  in  his  agony, 
seised  a  knife  ;  it  was  the  dagger  of  Boke  Wych- 
erly— an  image  always  present  to  his  eye — 
which  seemed  to  lie  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  room  and  its  belongings  were  growing  like 
the  fatal  room  at  Raby.  But  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  endeavors  to  defend  himself  were  frus- 
trated bv  his  young  wife,  who  from  behind  clung 
wildly  about  his  arms,  screaming  with  a  terrify, 
ing  laugh  in  his  ear,  "The  knife,  Mark,  defend 
younelf!  the  knife — or  he'll  have  you!"  At 
the  same  time  a  dreadful  roar  of  waters  was 
drowning  all  the  voices,  and  the  room  seemed  to 
topple  and  roll  like  a  sinking  ship.  And  with  a 
struggle,  like  strangulation,  he  suddenly  awoke 
with  a  cry  of  "  God  !"  repeated  fearful  hr. 

For  awhile  he  did  not  know  where  he  was ; 
he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  The  roar  and  dark- 
ness of  the  sinking  room  were  still  in  his  ears 
and  eyes,  and  he  distinguished  nothing. 

Even  after  all  this  had  vanished,  the  sense  of 
danger  remained,  and  he  listened  breathlessly, 
wondering  whether  those  accursed  London  fel- 
lows could  have  sent  down  a  bailiff  after  all. 

Mark,  like  other  avowed  sceptics,  had  a  strong 
vein  of  superstition.  One  way  or  another,  the 
instinct  of  belief  in  the  unseen  will  assert  itself. 
Out  to  the  inn  door  walked  Mark,  to  shake  off 
the  lingering  images  of  his  evil  dream,  and  to  al- 
low its  influence  to  exhale  in  the  free  night  air. 

An  under-current  of  his  thought  had  been  busy 
for  half  the  day  with  his  own  possible  arrest,  and 
he  still  held,  crumpled  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  one  of  those  reminders  printed  on  a  little 


too  long  exposed  to  the  air,  to  have  qoite  a* 
haled  and  spent  itself ;  aud  we  hsre  but  a  resd- 
nnm  of  sound : 

"  But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  tbe 
house  had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  wosU 
come,  be  would  have  watched,  and  woold  iKit 
have»6uficred  his  house  to  be  broken  up.** 

So  his  dream  was  accounted  for ;  and  Msit 
somewhat  better,  returned,  at  the  sommoos  d 
the  waiter,  to  partake  of  his  good  cheer.  Bat  u 
he  rode  home  this  dream,  in  spite  of  his  rusa, 
depressed  his  spirits  with  an  ever-recnniDgsesse 
of  having  witnessed,  in  reality,  something  dretd- 
ful ;  and  his  mind,  everj  now  and  then,  wubssr 
with  the  fanciful  problem — which  he  affected  u 
despise — did  this  dream  reflect,  as  it  irere,  sods 
event  still  approaching  ? 

When  he  reached  the*  gate  of  Bahr,  be  va 
glad.  The  sombre  outlines  of  the  gieit  bcnse, 
and  the  towering  trees  which  snrroandedit,  isi 
rule,  gladdened  few  people,  and  him  least  of  all 
But  he  called  up  the  image  of  the  fireside  as4 
the  lighted  drawing-room,  and  his  beaatifal  file, 
no  doubt  uncomfortable  by  reason  of  his  pn^r 
ed  stay.  "  Yes,  the  pretty  litde  fool,  shell  be 
glad  to  see  me.  She  don't  know  what  to  tbisk ; 
and  Clayton— will  Clayton  be  still  here?*  He 
rather  wished  he  might.  He  shouldn't  miod  i 
game  of  ecart^  or  even  a  homely  rubber  of  bict 
gammon.  And  as  these  cheerful  fancies  cnssed 
his  mind,  a  thought  struck  him.  Should  hepUj 
them  a  liule  trick,  and  knock  at  the  dnwisg- 
room  window?  So  letting  his  sober  horse  fini 
his  way  to  the  stables  as  best  he  might,  be  d^ 
mounted  and  walked  round  the  side  of  the  bouse, 
and  on  the  grass  under  the  windows,  attbebd^ 
till  he  reached  those  of  the  drawing-noo, 
through  the  blinds  of  which  he  could  see  tbeglov 
transmitted  from  the  inner  light. 
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This  drawing-room  had  three  ^"^^^^ * 
larger  and  drearier  room  beyond  it  was  dweM- 
The  window-blind  did  not  quite  coter  the  lower 
end  of  the  glass,  and  Mark  stood  and  peeped  is. 
His  mood  was  instantly  and  sternly  changed. 

Clayton  and  his  wifo  were  standing  beside  i 
cabinet,  very  near  the  window.  He  was  talk- 
ing, holding  her  hand  ttL  his,  and  she  lookia? 
down,  her  cheeks  dyed  with  a  brilliant  Wash. 

Could  it  be  that  they  were  talking  of  BacW< 
No.  It  was  the  hope  and  agony  of  an  instanL 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  gaxe  of  a  low  *w 
looks  upon  the  object  of  his  passion.  TiihsK^ 
eyes,  Clayton,  speaking  low  and  earnestly,  k«i- 
ing  over  her,  gazed  ;  and,  as  if  to  prcdadc  w 
doubt,  stooping  still  nearer,  he  passionately  kiss- 
ed her  unresisting  lips.  . 

If  Mark's  fury  had  been  one  degree  under  ib 

acme,  he  would  have  dashed  in  the  window,  M'^' 

with  his  lacerated  hands  and  ghastly  foce,  m'^ 

He  drew  back,  star- 


confronted  his  betrayers, 
square  of  paper,  which  good  men  drop  about,  on  :  ing  at  the  dull  light  of  the  blind  that  now  mtcr- 
tho  chanoo  that  one  seed  in  a  thousand  may   posed.     But  the  picture  was  not  in  the  rooiu, 

strike  root.    He  had  picked  it  up  on  the  chim-    ■        •     •  ■  "^  ~    •        ' -^  -"^ 

ney-picce  of  the  inn  room,  and  in  the  act  of  read- 
ing the  words,  so  early  heard  and  so  accustom- 


but  in  his 


oub  111  U18  eyes.    Backward  he  stepped  w 
waited— and  waited  still— tiying  to  understfoa 

A.u  .  .1,  •     ' ' —  --  - — ,  *nd  'eel  the  whole  of  his  appalling  p«>"<^- 

cd  that  their  very  meaning  seems,  like  an  aroma   Freezing  and  stupefied,  he  saw  the  Wack  unage 
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of  the  great  old  house  stand  np  before  and  above 
[lim.  All  its  hateful  and  dreadful  associations 
vrere  vaguely  gathered  in  its  shadow.  He  had 
dreamed  of  despair — talked  of  despair — fancied 
that  he  was  intimate  with  despair  for  years. 
He  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  met  that  tre-» 
mendous  stranger. 

Some  one  approached  the  window;  ho  saw 
the  shadow  on  the  blind  and  he  glided  away 
into  the  dark,  like  a  ghost,  and  was  hid.  Clay- 
Eon  raised  it  and  looked  out  for  a  few  momente, 
Iropped  it  and  returned. 

For  a  long  time  Mark  stood  where  he  was ;  at 
last  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  shivering.  It 
nras  a  crisis  in  his  catalepsy.  A  dull  dead  light 
nras  breaking  on  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  walk 
swiftly  away.  It  was  a  mild  night,  and  yet  he 
eras  pierced  and  shuddering  with  cold.  Walk- 
ing among  the  trees  as  fast  as  he  could  stride, 
lie  felt  better,  and  the  dreadful  rigor  subsided. 

The  one  idea  present  to  his  mind  was  his  re- 
renge.  Immense  it  must  be,  orderly  and  com- 
plete. His  mind  must  be  clear.  He  must  see, 
jaite,  how  the  land  lay.  He  must  do  nothing 
iand-over-head.  It  must  be  a  comprehensive 
md  methodical  revenge.  But  something  ho 
nust  be  doing.  To  be  quite  inactive  was  to  go 
nad. 

He  was  now  near  the  g#e  that  opened  on  the 
lilent  highway,  and  the  sight  of  the  road  to  the 
ittle  town  of  Kaby  suggested  his  first  measure. 

The  distance  was  trifling.  He  was  now  in 
he  street  of  the  quiet  little  town  he  had  so  re- 
cently trotted  briskly  through.  It  was  still 
jarly,  not  nine  o'clock.  Lights  were  shining 
rem  the  drawing-room  windows  of  his  attorney, 
kir.  Twinley. 

He  knocked — sent  up  his  message ;  and  in  a 
ew  moments  more  was  seated  in  that  gentle- 
nan^s  office.  The  attorney,  as  he  set  the  can- 
lies  on  the  table,  eyed  him  with  a  shrewd  and 
prim  scrutiny.  He  suspected  some  disaster. 
:Ie  feared  the  bailiff  tn  charge  of  his  person 
night  bo,  at  that  moment,  keeping  ward  in  the 
lall ;  for  Mark's  face  looked  as  if  he  had  stolen 
rom  his  bed  in  the  crisis  of  a  fever. 

"Nothing  from  London — since — sir?**  hesi- 
ated  the  attorney,  seeing  that  Mark  did  not  ac- 
cost him.  He  had  left  him  only  two  hours  ago 
it  Applebury. 

^*  No.  You  have  that  draft-deed,  in  favor  of 
ny  wife,  ready  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sir— and— •» 

"And  engrossed ?" 

"  Engrossed  ?    Yes,  sir,  but—" 

"Put  it  on  the  table,  please,"  said  Mark. 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but  will  you  permit  me  only 
)ne  word  ?'* 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Mark,  sternly ; 
*  we  can  talk  afterward.'* 

"Certainly,  sir,*'  said  the  attorney,  a  little 
ligh  and  huffed ;  and,  getting  on  a  chair,  he 
ook  down  from  shelves  well  stored  with  others 
ike  it,  a  mahogany-colored  tin-box,  with  "M. 
5hadwell,  Esq.,  Raby,**  in  large  yellow  letters 
m  the  fronts  and  drawing  forth  the  deed,  placed 
t  before  Mark,  who  opened  the  milk-white 
jarchment  folds,  and  displayed  that  handsome 
)iece  of  engrossing  with  its  blue  stamps  and  sil- 
rer  foil,  ready  at  the  touch  of  his  pen  to  be- 
come fixed  and  inflexible  as  those  chemical  fin- 
ds which  solidify  at  the  turning  of  a  stopper. 


"  You  can  get  a  c«uple  of  witnesses — *' 

"Well,  I—**  The  attorney  looked  at  l;is 
watch. 

**  Oh !  yes,**  interrupted  Mark,  fiercely.  "  Of 
course  you  can — and — ^I'm  not  going  to  sign 
this  thing ;"  and  he  pushed  the  deed  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  a  little  from  him.  "I*vo 
changed  my  mind,  and  I  want  you  to  draw  tho 
shortest  will  you  can,  leaving  every  thing  I  pos- 
sess, without  exception,  to  my  daughter.  I*ve 
made  up  my  mind  to-night,  and  she  shall  have 
it  rather  than  a — ^a  stranger.'* 

By  this  time  Mark's  mind  was  clear,  and  his 
hand  steady,  and  he  wrote  across  the  deed  with- 
out a  tremor  these  words  to  which  the  date  was 
prefixed:  '* Having  changed  my  mind  this 
evening,  I  do  not  intend  to  execute  this  deed, 
and  have  countermanded  my  instructions,  with 
the  intention  of  dealing  differently  with  my 
property  in  my  will.    M.  Shadwell." 

Beneath  them,  at  Shad  well's  request,  the  won- 
dering and  curious  attorney  wrote:  "Present 
while  Mr.  Shadwell  «wrote  and  signed  the  above 
memorandum  ;**  and  at  foot  of  this,  the  attorney 
himself  signed  his  name. 

Mark  Shadwell  walked  np  and  down  the 
room,  sometimes  stopping  to  look  out  of  tho 
window  with  the  same  unchanged  and  stony 
face,  while  the  attorney  copied  a  short  form  of 
a  will,  which  Shadwell  read,  and  perfected  then 
and  there,  and,  taking  it  and  the  deed  with  him, 
departed,  leaving  the  attorney  at  the  door-steps, 
with  his  candle  blown  out  in  his  courteous  hand, 
bursting  with  wonder  and  surmise  as  he  watched 
Mark's  tall,  slight  figure  receding  homeward. 

But  Mark  did  not  go  home.  A  fitful,  melan- 
choly  wind  had  got  up,  and  the  moon  was  just 
showing  its  edges  above  the  distant  mountains 
and  lighting  the  filmy  streak  of  cloud  that  lay 
over  them,  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  Baby,  and 
passing  the  great  dark  house,  which  no  longer 
showed  a  gleam,  butseemed  t6  have  closed  its  eyes, 
thinking  of  its  secrets,  he  took  the  path  to 
Wynderfel. 

A  man  who  walks  with  one  idea  in  his  head, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  gets  over  the 
ground  quickly.  The  moon  was  now  up,  and  a 
mournful  wind  piped  through  the  roofiess  gables 
and  open  windows  of  the  old  Manor  House  of 
Wynderfel,  under  whose  walls  he  already  was. 
From  the  lady's  window  an  arm  seemed  wildly 
to  wave  him  toward  it.  It  was  only  that  long 
ivy  tendril,  white  in  the  moonlight,  which  had 
got  a  trick  of  beckoning  when  the  wind  was 
up. 

He  passed  by  these  haunted  walls,  and  down 
the  lonely  path  to  the  vicarage— a  solitary  fig- 
ure in  that  region  deserted  of  life.  Below  him 
lay  that  happier  land  without  the  circle  of  Wyn- 
derfel, where  were  farmsteads  and  hedge-rows, 
and  the  snug  and  kindly  vicarage,  from  which 
he  could  dimly  see  a  lonely  light. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  vicarage  door 
did  not  happen  to  know  Mark  Shadwell.  So 
much  the  better  for  him.  The  cheery  sounds  of 
voices  and  laughter  came  through  the  little 
drawing-room  door  as  the  maid  opened  it  to  say 
that  a  gentleman,  who  would  not  give  his  name, 
was  in  the  hall,  and  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  the. 
vicar  on  particular  business.  The  vicar*s  "  Show 
him  into  the  study"  followed  instantly,  and  the 
vicar  himself,  with  the  pleasant  radiance  of  the 
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beloved  faces  he  had  just  left  still  on  his  own 
thin  features,  entered,  and  looked  with  an  nncer- 
tain  gaze  npon  the  figure,  buttoned  up  in  a 
loMe  coat,  and  imperfectlj  lighted. 

<*It  is  I—ShadtoeH''  said  Mark,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  the  near  shnt  the  door.  "  Just  a  word 
or  two." 

'*0h!'*  explained  the  yicar,  'Tm  so  glad. 
Won't  you  come  into  the  drawing-room  ?    Do.*' 

"Two  documents  that  I  want  to  leave  with 
7X>n,"  continued  Mark,  whose  speech  went  right 
on,  like  the  chimes  of  a  clock,  **  an  odd  hour ; 
but  I  happened  to  bo  near  this.  Yonll  take 
care  of  them — great  care,  I  know ;  this  is  the 
deed  I  was  thinking  of  executing;  but  that's 
past.  Tou'U  see  what  I  have  written  across  the 
face  of  it ;  and  this  is  mj  will.  Tou  can  read 
them— time  enough  when  I've  left  you.  You 
take  an  interest  in  Rachel.  Toull  be  glad 
when  yon  see  what  I  have  done ;  and — ^I  thank 
yon.  Temple,  for  your  kindness   to  her,  and 

{rou'd  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me  if  I  had  al- 
owed  you.    I  must  go." 

'*But  it's  a  very  nasty  night  Did  yon 
drive?" 

"I  walked.     Good-bye." 

'*  You  must  take  my  cob ;  it's  no  night  for  a 
walk  over  those  uplands." 

Mark  had  reached  the  hall  door,  and  with- 
out waiting  opened  it.  The  wind  was  not  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  but  it  had  increased  to 
something  like  the  gusty  beginnings  of  a  gale. 
The  vicar  held  the  door  open,  and  the  glass  bell 
in  the  hall,  with  its  modest  candle,  swung  in  the 
unruly  air  that  it  admitted,  and  threw  its  flaring 
light  on  Mark's  pale  face  as,  with  the  strangest 
smile  the  vicar  ever  saw,  he  nodded  his  farewell 
over  his  shoulder,  while  his  loose  coat  flapped 
about  him,  and  waving  back  his  hand  as  if  to  for- 
bid ceremony,  he  strode  away. 
^  The  vicar  shut  his  door  with  some  little  exer- 
tion,  and  locked  it  and  drew  the  bolts,  and  hav- 
ing indorsed  in  pencil  the  date  at  which  Shadwell 
had  placed  the  documents  in  his  hands,  he  lock- 
ed them  up  also,  intending,  by  and  by,  to  read 
them  as  Miirk  seemed  to  wish.  And  he  crossed 
the  hall,  anticipating  the  attack  which  the  curi- 
ous women  were  sure  to  make,  and  thinking  how 
best  to  fence  pleasantly  with  his  intending  ex- 
aminers. * 

The  wind  gradually  increased  in  violence.  It 
became  a  storm.  Even  in  the  sheltered  vicar- 
age its  fnry  was  heard,  on  high,  loud  ond  awful, 
and  Miss  Barbara  was  up  twice  in  the  night  in 
her  dressing-gown  and  slippers  patroling  the 
lobbies,  and  with  great  disgust  and  teri-or  won- 
dering at  the  apathy  of  the  other  human  occu- 
pants of  the  house. 

At  midnight  Mark  had  not  returned  to  Raby. 
Agnes  did  not  know  what  to  think.  His  hone, 
without  a  rider,  had  found  his  way  to  his  stable 
door.  In  such  sinister  conjunctures  of  doubt  and 
alarm,^what  a  mogic  mirror  does  the  imagina- 
tion hold  up  !  Happy  those  who,  in  a  spirit  of 
prayer,  can  lift  the  veil  and  look  in.  She  could 
not  look  with  pure  eyes,  and  in  its  depths  saw 
only  phantoms  that  appalled  her. 

At  hnlf-past  twelve  she  sent  down  a  frighten- 
ed note  to  the  attorney,  who,  she  knew,  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Applebury.  Mr,  Twinley 
scrawled  a  line  in  pencil  from  his  bed  to  say  he 
had  seen  him  at  nine  o'clock,  when  he  called, 


after  hisietam  from  ApplebuTy,;ibr  afewnmnite!^ 
and  here  the  note  stopped. 

What  had  he  called  about  ?  Whitlier  hd  k 
gone  ?  Had  bad  news  come  from  Londoo?  We 
he  a  prisoner?  Was  he  forced  to  fly?  Or-or- 
and  she  dropped  the  veil  over  the  spectra  tk 
were  astir  upon  the  speculum. 

Mr.  Twinley  had  turned  upon  his  other  a^ 
and  was  deep  in  the  peaceful  sleep  of  &  rolxs 
attorney,  when  he  was  again  avskoied  fcr  sa 
energetic  note  from  the  lady  of  Rsby.  It  gM 
on  him  to  come  up  to  Baby  and  see  her,  otixr- 
wise  she  would  come  down  U>  his  office  and  !ee 
him. 

Mr.  Twinley  might  admire  the  nev  Mn.  Sbii 
well,  but  he  did  not  like  her.  If  be  bad  bea 
sure  that  the  squire  would  stick  to  his  resotstiffl 
of  the  evening  before,  he  would  hare  taken  lUi 
message  very  coolly.  But  homss  ptsaoo  b 
transitory — amtmtium  arcs  prorerbiallT  k,  tsi 
wills  are  revocable.  The  queen  might  enjoy  her 
own  again,  and  the  Baby  connection  was  vonh 
preserving. 

So,  though  rather  peevishly,  the  sttoney  £d 
get  up^  and  dress  in  haste,  and  walked  dovats 
Baby,  where  tho  lady  received  him  awfoUTjsk, 
and  thoughtful,  and  inquisitive.  Hewiseljkcjit 
tlie  subject  of  his  conference  with  Maik  that 
evening  strictly  to  hinyelf,  and  wondered  mvssi- 
ly  what  the  secret  could  be.  It  plainly  vasnci 
a  quarrel.  Mark  had  spoken  to  him  in  tbe 
morning  about  tbe  deed,  and  had  sot  seen  kis 
wife  since. 

"He  must  have  heard  news, however," aid 
the  pale  lady  with  decision,  "  or  he  is  to^m 
with  Mr.  Temple  at  the  vicarage,  sod  thejdoDi 
know  how  late  it  is.  He'll  turn  up  immediatelT, 
or  they  have  made  him  stay  there,  it  issodisa 
awful  night." 

*  *  Yes,  indeed— a  frightful  night  it  ia,  ma'e, 
said  the  attorney,  with  feeling. 

"  Won't  you  take  a  glass  of  sherry,  Mr.  Tvffl- 
ley  ?"  said  the  lady,  thoughtfully. 

**No,  thank  you,  ma'am." 

"  You  think  he'll  be  here  soon?"  urged tbeea- 
ger  wife,  holding  the  candle  at  tbe  dining-nxio 
door,  as  tho  attorney  entered  the  hsll  where  i» 
servant  waited  to  let  him  out. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  you're  ripbtaw® 
his  waiting  at  the  vicarage.  Slates  vcie  flTiift 
I  assure  you,  in  the  street  of  Baby  as  I  came, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  ma 
here  were  blown  down  before  rooming." 

And  the  attorney's  countenance  d**^^  ,ij 
with  this  idea  in  hik  mind,  he  thoogbtofw 
walk  under  the  huge  tree^  that  line  the  sTcn* 


CHAPTEB  LXXHL 

A  KNOCKING  AT  THB  DOOB. 

Not  that  night  did  Mark  Sbadwen  rcwni  «o 
Babv.  Various  were  the  moods  that  lightcnefl  ^ 
or  darkened  the  soul  of  Agnes  Shsdwell  throngj 
these  long  hours  as  the  flying  wnd  ^^^J: 
wild  and  agitated  landscape.  WherewasMat. 
What  had  become  of  him  ?  What  was  he  me* 
itating?  ,    w 

From  the  summit  of  the  sylvan  ^P'""®  T 
overlooked  Wynderfel  there  opens,  E^^\^ 
descending  toward  that  ruined  mansion,  si« 
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wliich  expands  into  a  dark  glen.  This  glen  at 
one  spot  widens  into  an  amphitheatre,  walled 
darkly  np  at  its  southern  side  hj  a  precipice, 
over  whose  stained  front  brambles  hang  and 
thick  ivy  grows ;  and  over  its  upper  edge  the  old 
trees  stoop  and  gather,  deepening  the  solemn 
shadow  which  makes  the  tarn  that  washes  its 
base  look  black  as  ink.  The  tiny  stream  that 
feeds  this  sombre  lake  steals  out  from  the  rocks 
Bit  its  foot,  and  makes  its  way  deviously  through 
the  glen,  which  narrows  again  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tarn,  leaving,  however,  a  level  carpet  of 
grass. 

Of  all  that  lonely  region  this  is  the  most  en- 
tirely lonely  spot.  The  overshadowed  tarn  looks 
smooth  as  ice,  and  black  as  ink,  and  there  are 
fabulous  stories  of  its  depth  at  some  points.  On 
the  green  floor  of  soft  sward  that  lies  on  the 
sastem  side  of  the  sheet  of  water  stands  thekyst- 
shaped  black  tomb  of  the  suicide,  Lady  Mildred 
of  Wynderfel.  There  is  inscription  neither  of 
name  nor  of  date.  In  rude  bas-relief  reposes  a 
female  figure,  life-size,  with  the  left  hand  raised 
above  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  palm 
\  five-rayed  star,  such  as  heralds  term  a  star  of 
Bethlehem. 

In  this  solitude  of  solitudes  repose  the  outcast 
bones  of  the  suicide.  If  she  pined  for  quiet  and 
oblivion,  never  did  mortal  driiik  deeper  of  both. 
From  a  silence  like  the  grave,  from  an  abyss  into 
(vhose  depth  scarcely  at  highest  summer  noon 
loes  the  sun  ever  peep,  at  night  you  may  look 
ip,  through  masses  of  wild  trees  and  clambering 
inder-wood,  to  the  glimmering  face  and  moon- 
lighted peaks  of  the  precipice,  and  see  the  nar- 
row disk  of  dark-blue  sky  and  stars  that  roof  in 
ihis  solemn  hall  of  silence.  Over  it  the  scud  was 
3ying  and  the  storm  roaring,  and  now  and  then 
I'hugo  gust  broke  in,  whirling  the  withered 
leaves  and  tossing  the  boughs  frantically  in  the 
lark,  and  lashing  the  deep  pool  into  sudden  ed- 
lies. 

Toward  morning  the  gale  subsided  ;  a  sullen 
:alm  succeeded,  and  the  leaves  that  bad  danced 
in  such  road  circles,  whirling  up  in  columns 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  glen, 
DOW  slept  without  a  stir  on  the  soft  grass  by  the 
tomb  of  lonely  Mildred,  and  by  the  margin  of 
the  tarn  that  looked  np  to  the  cold  morning  sky 
with  a  surface  as  dead  and  black  sis  if  it  had 
never  been  agitated.  A  broken  bough,  floating 
with  its  sear  leaves  upward,  alone  gave  token  of 
the  recent  fury  of  the  storm.  Over  it  broke  the 
cold  wild  dawn  ;  the  pale  sun  glittered  across  the 
landscape  as  it  might  over  a  field  of  battle ; 
many  a  tall  tree  lay  low,  and  great  drifts  of  yel- 
low leaves  were  huddled  together  in  clefts  and 
hollows,  to  dance  on  forest  boughs,  in  air  aqd 
sun,  no  more. 

No  tidings  meanwhile  at  Baby  Were  heard  of 
Mark  Shadwell. 

Again  the  attorney  was  called  np  to  see  the 
perplexed  lady  at  Baby.  This  time  she  sent  the 
tax-cart  for  him,  and  he  came  in  better  temper. 
He  had  asked  the  servant,  and  already  learned 
that  Mark  had  not  been  heard  of.  She  had 
sent  to  inquire  at  the  vicarage.  He  had  left 
that  last  night  at  about  ten  o'clock,  as  the  vicar 
supposed  at  the  time,  intending  to  return  direct 
to  Kaby.  But  he  could  not  say  what  direction 
he  took. 

There  was  an  agent  at  Chester,  with  whom 


Mark  often  had  business.  He  must  be  tele- 
graphed to.  It  would  not  do  to  publish  far  and 
wide,  however,  that  Mr.  Shadwell  of  Baby  had 
absconded  without  apprising  his  wife  of  his  in- 
tention. The  message  therefore  said  :  '*If  Mr. 
Shadwell  sh(ftild  call,  telegraph  instantly  to  me, 
as  a  message  awaits  him  here." 

In  the  same  terms  messages  were  sent  to  the 
hotel  at  which,^  his  unfrequent  visits  to  London, 
he  was  accustomed  to  put  up;  and  also  to  the 
ofiice  of  his  London  attorney. 

Two  hours  passed — three  hours — four  hours 
— ^and  brought  no  answer.  At  about  twelve 
o'clock  Captain  Clayton  arrived,  as  nsual,  having 
heard  nothing  of  the  alarm  and  perplexity  that 
prevailed  at  Baby.  He  came  straight  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Agnes  was  talking  to  the 
attorney,  and  was  struck  by  a  certain  pallor  in 
her  face,  and  by  the  intense  coldness  of  her 
smile,  and  her  manner  to  him  as  she  greeted 
him. 

The  attorney,  as  he  entored,  was  taking  his 
leave,  and  Mrs.  Shadwell,  who  stood  on  no  forms 
that  day,  accompanied  him  into  the  hall  to  say  a 
last  word. 

**  That  is  Mr.  Clayton,  you  know  "  (she  pre- 
ferred saying  Mr.  to  calling  him  Captain),  *'my 
husband's  particular  friend — can  we  make  any 
use  of  him  r  May  I  ask  him  to  call  on  you  just 
now  ?  perhaps  you  can  devise  some  employment 
for  him  :  he  would  bo  horridly  in  the  way  here, 
you  know." 

And  having  seen  him  out  of  the  house,  she  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  question,  she  placed  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  looking  with  her  deep  eyes  into  his 
handsome  but  apathetic  face,  at  that  moment  full 
of  stolid  wonder,,  and  said — 

**OhI  Alfred! — he's  gone.  I  have  never 
seen  Mark  since :  what  can  it  be  ?" 

And  though  she  spoke  interrogatively,  her  eyes 
suggested  dreadful,  positive  suspicions. 

**  I — I  assure  you,  I  haven't  heard  from  him; 
if  you  are  apprehensive  of  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I  haven't,  darling,  really — upon  my  honor !"  he 
answered,  in  great  bewilderment. 

**Yon  remember  when  I  made  you  look  out 
of  the  window  last  night  and  you  said  yon  saw 
nothing  ?" 

**  Well — I  swear  there  was  nothing ;  I  think 
so.     In  fact,  I'm  nearly  certain,"  he  hesitated. 

^*  It  must  have  been  just  about  that  time  his 
horse  came  home.  They  found  it  in  the  yard, 
at  the  stable  door.  I— I  don't  know  what  to 
think :  he's  probably  with  his  London  lawyers 
by  this  time.  Alfi-ed— Alfred !  My  God!  Al- 
fred, what  has  your  madness  involved  mo  in  I" 

"No — now,  my  darling,  you're  talking  the 
most  arrant  nonsense,  I  do  assure  you  ;  now  ju8$ 
you  bo  quiet ;  you  must  not  talk  so,  for  fifty  rea- 
sons. I'll  just  consider  it  a  little :  I'll  think 
what's  best  to  be  done,  and  come  back  and  talk 
it  over  with  you.    Isn't  that  the  best  way  ?" 

And  so  he  went;  but  he  did  not  come  back 
any  more  than  Mark  Shadwell.  She  drove 
down  in  her  miniatnre  brougham — an  acquisi- 
tion on  which  she  had  insisted  some  months  be- 
fore^-to  the  attorney's  oflftce.  Captein  Clayton 
had  been  there.  He  had  run  up  to  London  to 
I  make  inquiries,  and  having  scarcely  time  to  catch 
I  the  train,  had  reqnested  the  attorney  to  inform 
I  Mrs.  Shadwell  that  he  would  exert  himself  to  the 
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nttermoet  to  make  the  inqniiy  effectual,  and  let 
her  know  the  result  forthwith.  Mrs.  ShadweU 
concealed  her  anger. 

Next  evening's  poet,  howeyer,  brought  a  letter 
from  Clayton  to  the  attorney,  which  said:  **I 
was  on  the  point  of  sending  the  endosed  note  di- 
rect to  Mrs.  Shad  well,  but  reflected  that  if  the  un- 
certainty still  continues,  her  agitation  may  have 
increased  since  yesterday,  and  knowing  the  very 
confidential  position  occupied  by  you  in  Mr. 
Sbadweirs  family,  I  thought  I  had  better  leave 
the  note  open,  that  you  might  use  your  discretion 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  apprising  Mrs.  ShadweU 
of  its  purport.*' 

The  open  note  enclosed  in  this,  said — 

"  Mt  dbab  Mrs.  Shadwell  ;— I  have  ven- 
tured to  make  inquiry  at  all  the  places  usually 
frequented  by  Mr.  ShadweU  in  town,  and  have 
failed  to  learn  any  thing.  When  his  solicitors  last 
heard  from  him,  he  had  no  intention  of  coming 
to  town.  Deeply  regretting  that  I  have  not  been  i 
fortunate  enough  to  learn  any  thing  positive, 
I  can  only  add,  that  any  thing  that  may  strike 
you  or  Mr.  Twinley  as  being  in  my  power  to  aid 
faither  in  this  anxious  nfiair,  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  undertake.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
ShadweU,  yours  very  truly, 

"AL.Clatton." 

This  cavalier  treatment  incensed  Mrs.  Shad- 
well,  and  one  of  her  intense,  sarcastic  notes  re- 
plied. But  it  did  not  reach  him  till  next  spring, 
for  Captain  Clayton  had  gone  abroad ;  and  it 
lay  upon  the  hidUporter's  table,  with  a  row  of 
similarly  neglected  letters,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  that  awaited  there  the  return  of  their  care- 
less owners. 

Another  idea  now  visited  the  anxious  brain  of 
Mrs.  ShadweU.  Could  Mark  have  made  away 
with  himself?  No;  Mark  was  not  mad.  There 
was  no  aptitude  for  inflicting  on  himself  any 
Avoidable  pain  or  privation.  He  was  vindictive ; 
he  was  violent ;  he  was,  from  long  isolation, 
careless  what  people  might  say  or  think.  Heav- 
en alone  knew  what  he  might  be  about. 

She  went  down  to  Raby  and  saw  Twinley,  and 
cross-questioned  him  about  the  deed,  and,  on 
hearing  that  her  husband  had  taken  away  the  en- 
grossed copy,  as  yet  unexecuted — Twinley  took 
care  to  tell  no  more  about  that  than  ho  was ' 
strictly  obliged — she  demanded  the  draft-deed, 
which,  taking  her  receipt  for  it,  he  gave  her. 

Mrs.  ShadweU  was  suffering.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  think.  Ominous  as  every  thing 
looked,  it  was  stiU  possible  that  Mark  was  mere- 
ly complying  with  a  necessity,  and  concealing 
himself  till  some  special  danger — which  he  had 
no  time  to  communicate  to  others — had  blown 
over. 

Miss  Barbara  came  over  to  see  her,  and  found 
her  rather  silent,  fierce  and  odd;  but  looking 
miserably.  She  told  her  brother,  Stour,  that  if 
he  had  seen  her  he  could  not  help  pitying  her. 


but  listened  earnestly  to  those  of  othen.  Hii 
spirits  recovered,  not  their  gayety — ^that  vtnU 
not  have  been  decent — but  their  energy,  and  hii 
attention  to  his  toilet  mysteriously  revived.  He 
was  sorry  on  Bachel's  account.  He  was  shod^ 
ed  even.  Mark  might  be  in  France,  or  in  the 
Fleet— who  could  teU  where?  But  be  migb 
also  have  killed  himself,  or  been  killed ;  and,ia 
that  case,  might  it  not  be  reserved  for  hooett 
Roger  to  comfort  his  widow  ?  He  bad  beard  <if 
the  course  of  true  love,  diverted  simihuHlj  fpoa 
its  proper  channel,  and  returning  thus  ciicoi- 
tously  to  reward  patient  fidelity,  after  an  intenal 
of  despair.  He  knew,  as  many  men  do,  cases  pre- 
cisely in  point  The  nature  of  his  sospease, 
therefore,  was  somewhat  affected  by  these  secns 
considerations. 

Four  days  had  now  passed  and  bron^  so  ^ 
dings  of  Mark  ShadweU. 

The  night  had  closed :  serene  moonlif^t  silver- 
ed tlie  wooded  landscape.  The  air  was  stiU  and 
frosty.  It  was  a  night  of  utter  silence,  and  now 
twelve  o*clock.  Agnes  could  not  sleep :  nerr- 
ously  listening,  she  lay,  still  with  her  dren  os, 
awake  upon  her  bed,  the  coverlet  thrown  over 
her.  Her  maid  was  sleeping  in  the  same  idgcb  : 
Agnes  could  not  bear  to  be  alone. 

Leaning  on  her  elbow,  she  had  been  for  s 
minute  listening,  and  fancying  a  distant  soosd. 
But  she  had  listened  in  vain,  and  placed  ha 
sleepless  head  again  npon  the  pillow,  and  fell  into 
dismal  speculations  and  reveries,  that  frightened 
her ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  silent  commus- 
ings,  a  loud  and  long  double  knock  suddenlj 
thundered  at  the  hall  door,  and  the  bell  nag 
shrilly. 

**  Dorothy  I  Dorothv  !**  shrieked  Agnes,  siait- 
ing  upright  in  the  bea.  '*My  God!  Its  ynar 
master's  knock !" 


To  which  he  replied,  that   **  Suspense  is  tor- 


ture, and  of  course  she  is  suffering  ;  but  I  confess 
I  pity  our  poor  Rachel  a  great  deal  more,  because 
there  can  b6  no  doubt  that  her  misery  is  unself- 
ish." 

I  don't  know  what  was  passing  in  honest  Rog- 
er's mind  during  the  period  of  Mark  Shadweirs 
disappearance.    He   originated  no  conjectures,  I 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

«  Get  your  things  on  as  fast  as  yoa  < 
way,  no  matter — ^yon  can  throw  a  doak  over 
you." 

And  as  the  half-awakened  maid  obeyed,  Ag- 
nes hurried  to  the  window ;  but  she  had  foigot- 
ten  that  it  did  not  command  a  view  of  the  hall 
door.  Before  the  shutters  were  well  opened,  ibe 
knocking  and  ringing  were  repeated. 

"  Quick,  Dorothy !  I  can't  go  withont  yon — do^ 
for  Heaven's  sake!" 

Expecting  to  see  Mark  in  a  few  moments — not 
knowing  what  story  he  might  have  to  teU,  or  is 
what  spirit  or  character  he  might  appear — ^her 
heart,  which  aU  this  while  was  beating  as  if  it 
would  choke  her,  suddenly,  with  a  deadly  faiat- 
ness,  felt  as  if  it  stopped  still.  But  Afn^es  was 
not  a  lady  to  swoon  easily.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  theory  of  effort.  When  she  and  her  maid 
had  reached  the  head  of  the  great  staircase,  a 
servant  had  already  opened  the  ball  door,  and 
she  heard  a  voice;  it  was  not  her  husband's, 
talking  in  the  hah  with  the  old  butler,  who  was 
still  retained. 

Agnes  descended,  stopping  now  and  then  for 
a  moment,  to  listen.  When  she  came  into  the 
hall,  the  old  servant,  in  slippers,  and  without  a 
neck-tie,  in  dishabiUe^  with  a  solitary  candle  os 
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the  table,  Was  talking  to  a  stranger  who  had  not   made  haste  to  the  Ticarage,  and  there  saw  Stonr 
remored  hb  hat.    They  were  talking  earnestly,  it   Temple,  who,  though  it  was  by  this  time  past 


seemed,  and  in  tones  little  above  a  whisper. 

Disappointed,  and  also  relieved,  she  came  for- 
ward more  boldly,  and  the  men  looked  around. 


ten,  got  men  together,  and  with  his  brother  Rog- 
er, and  proper  appliances  for  drawing  the  body, 
if  snch  it  should  prove  to  be,  from  the  water  ana 


tram. 


The  stranger  removed  his  hat,  and  advanced  to  ■  carrying  it  away,  set  off  for  the  glen  of  Fel 
meet  her.     He  was  the  vicar.     Strange  was  the 
conntenance  of  Agnes — the  light  of  her  candle 
so  close  to  her  face,  and  that  face  so  pale  and 
contracted  with  the  peculiar  frown  of  pain. 

**Tell  me  quickly;  you  need  not  fear,"  she 
said,  very  low,  in  a  voice  thin  mid  cold,  that 
thrilled  Stonr  Temple. 

She  read  instantly  the  dark  look  in  the  vicar*s 
earnest  eyes— she  knew  there  was  news  of  Mark, 
bad  news  for  her,  at  least,  she  saw  it  must  be. 

''Yes — I've  learned  something  about  Mr. 
Shadwell — there  has  been  an  accident — a  very 
bad  one — fatal — ^I*m  grieved  to  say." 

He  was  led  on  to  say  this  by  the  gaze  that  was 
fixed  on  him.  He  felt  that  the  least  delay 
would  not  soften  but  protract  her  agony. 

She  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  it  was  but  a 
contortion,  her  voice  did  not  come  ;  but  she  was 
pulling  at  his  hand  qniveringly,  and  he  knew 
she  wanted  to  hear  the  whole  stoiy,  be  it  what  it 
might,  and  he  told  it 

I  will  not  relate  it  in  his  words,  but  these  were 
the  facts. 

Two  cows  of  the  vicar's  were  pastured  in 
Wy  nderfel  park.  One  of  these  that  evening  had 
strayed  away,  and  a  man  was  sent  in  quest  of  it, 
but  in  vain. 


The  vicar  was  yery  silent  during  the  march. 
He  had  a  presentiment — so  had  others — ^which 
no  one  uttered.  Through  the  narrow  glen,  bear- 
ing their  ropes  and  poles  for  an  extemporized 
bier,  silent  and  awed,  like  men  passing  into  a 
cathedral  at  a  midnight  funeral,  they  entered  thai 
dark  hall  where  stands  the  solitary  tomb,  and  the 
tarn  reflects  the  stars. 

Taking  their  stond  upon  that  patch  of  sward 
on  which  fell  a  narrow  strip  of  light  from  the 
moon,  now  high  in  the  heavens,  they  got  the  rope 
in  a  long  loop  round  the  object  which  floated  at 
the  surface,  and  drew  it  slowly  to  the  margin. 

Slowly,  with  a  sort  of  undulation,  sometimes 
under,  sometimes  over  the  water,  it  glided  to  the 
bank.  With  hardly  a  word,  spoken  under  breath, 
they  drew  it  up,  with  a  trail  of  water  streaming 
after,  and  laid  it,  a  few  yards  on,  in  the  patch  of 
moonshine.  It  was  the  tall,  slender  figure,  and 
proud  face  of  Mark  Shadwell,  on  which  the 
moonlight  fell  I 

The  vicar  looked  down  npon  the  familiar  feat- 
ures of  the  man  with  whom  so  much  of  the  past 
of  his  secluded  existence  was  associated,  with  a 
!  vague  mingling  of  deep  emotion  and  deep 
I  thought.  Every  face  is  soblime  in  death.  The 
About  eight  o'clock,  favored  by  the  moonlight,  |  whole  case  is  there ;  the  weakness  and  the  fate, 
he  resumed  his  search.  Having  failed  in  other  It  awes  and  it  softens  us.  We  see^  for  the  first 
quarters,  he  meant  to  try  the  woods  near  Hazel-  time,  how  much  was  excusable,  how  tremendous 
den,  which  are  approached  through  a  glen.  He  '  is  the  penalty.  The  tale  is  told,  to  which  words 
missed  his  way,  however,  and  found  himself,  on    can  be  added  never  more,  and  it  lingers  still  in 


a  sudden,  by  the  awful  tarn  of  Feltram. 

The  moon  being  high,  lighted  the  opposite  side 
of  the  precipitous  amphitheatre,  and  those  peak- 
ed, grey  rocks,  projecting  through  the  trees  here 
and  there,  to  which  Dor^,  drawing  such  a  scene, 
would  have  given  the  outlines  of  sheeted  gro- 
tesques, with  upraued  arms,  stooping  from  mid- 
air over  the  black  oval  of  the  pool. 

The  man  looked  round,  and  saw  the  black 
tomb  of  the  unhappy  Mildred — like  a  patch  of 
shadow  on  the  grass,  and  "  winter's  tales"  which 


our  ears.  We  remember  things  we  might  have 
said,  but  which  can  never  now  be  said.  The 
writing  is  finished,  and  rolled  up,  and  sealed,  till 
the  tremendous  day  breaks  over  all. 

Having  given  his  men  ordere  to  convey  the 
body  to  Raby,  and  left  that  matter  in  charge  of 
his  brother,  he  himself  walked  on  to  Raby,  whose 
immates  were  startled,  as  I  have  said,  by  bis  late 
knocking. 

"  Very  rash,"  thought  the  vicar,  struggling  to 
get  rid  of  a  conviction  that  haunted  him,  as  he 


he  had  heard  of  the  "gaze-lady"  which,  as  I  i  rapidly  trod  the  Wynderfel  path  to  Raby,  "very 


have  said,  local  antiquaries  tell  us  is  truly 
"ghaist-ladye,"  came  crowding  horribly  on  his 
memoir ;  and  these  scaring  fancies  were  brought 
suddenly  to  their  climax  by  his  seeing,  jost 
emerging  above  the  smooth  surface  of  the  tarn,  a 
human  ngnre,  floating  face  upward. 

It  was  not  till  he  looked  hard  at  it  for  some  sec- 


mad  of  him  to  take  that  devious  and  dangerous 
way  on  such  a  night !" 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  way  of  accounting 
reasonably  for  Mark  Shadwell's  having  taken  the 
Feltram  path,  if  his  object  was  to  reach  Raby 
either  safely,  in  such  a  storm,  or  expeditiously. 
Stour  Temple  was  trying  to  exclude  the  hypoth- 


onds  that  he  became  certain  that  the  white  ob-  esis,  at  which  other  people  arrived,  unanimous- 

ject  which  he  saw  was  a  half-submerged  hntQan  ly — I  meap,  that  the  squire's  death  was  not 

face,  looking  upward  against  that  streak  of  moon-  accidental.     Knowing  all  I  do  of  the  circnia- 

light  which,  wavering  and  flickering  in  the  shad-  stances,  and  of  that  impulsive,  violent,  and  hy- 

ow  of  nearly  leafless  branches,  yet  so  sharply  de-  pochondriac  man,  as  well  as  of  the  intense  agiti^ 

fined  it,  that  there  could  remain  no  donbt  in  his  tion  in  which  he  took  his  leave  of  the  vicar  that 

mind— except  that  the  appearance  might  be  one  night,  and  of  the  legal  measures  he  had  taken  to 

of  the  delusions  practiced  by  the  goblin  of  that  secure  the  disposition  of  his  property,  I  have  my- 


hannted  glen, 

Forgetting  the  cow,  and  every  thing  but  the 
ghost  of  the  Lady  Mildred,  the  man  got  away  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  by  the  time  he  got  quite 
out  of  that  haunted  territory,  he  began  to  reflect 


self  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Mark  Shadwell  made 
away  with  himself,  in  his  despair,  deliberately. 

In  the  mind  of  every  man  who  willfully  ends 
his  life,  there  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  fluctua- 
tions, waverings,  horrible  recoils,  and  then  re- 


that  the  figure  he  had  seen  floating  in  the  tarn  '  lapses  into  suicidal  frenzy,  before  the  irrevocable 
might  have  been  not  a  ghost,  bat  a  corpse.    He  '  plunge,  or  pistol-shot,  or  razor-gash.     Human 
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nature  takes  fright,  and  cries,  No!  with  all  its 
might ;  and  morality  pleads,  and  the  whole  man 
shudders  and  protests ;  and  he  thinks,  and  thanks 
God—the  danger  is  orer ;  bat  the  mysterious 
temptation  recurs — importunes,  bewitches,  trans- 
forms him — and  he  is  gone  I 

The  body  lay  that  night  atRaby.  A  coroner's 
jury  pronounced  his  death  accidental,  following 
strictly  such  evidence  as  was  before  them,  though 
every  man  of  them  had  his  misgivings,  and  after- 
ward his  convictions. 

Time  has  passed — with  many  disturbances  and 
adjustments,  demolishing  and  repairing,  obliter- 
ating and  creating,  and  carrying  on  the  great 
story  of  human  passion,  vanity,  and  sorrow,  since 
then. 

The  beautiful  Agnes — ^like  a  spirit  in  posses- 
sion— ^was  not  easily  to  be  cast  out.  She  was 
active,  truculent,  unscrupulous;  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  contest  the  rights  of  the  heiress  of  Ra- 
by  to  the  last.  But  Rachel  had  no  intention  of 
turning  one  who  had  been  her  father's  wife — ^un- 
deserving as  she  was — adrift  upon  the  world 
with  absolutely  no  provision.  She  knew  nothing 
of  that  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  and  its  cause, 
which  had  produced  the  catastrophe. 

Perhaps  Mark  Shadwell's  construction  of  what 
he  saw  was  too  nearly  absolute  and' extreme, 
considering  how  strangely  perfidious  that  worn- 
an  was,  and  how  capable  of  deception  within  de- 
ception, and  of  merely  beguiling  Clayton  and 
befooling  him  for  a  purpose. 

Clayton,  however,  kept  her  at  arm's-length 
ever  after,  and  she  hated  him  with  a  mysterious 
and  intense  acrimony. 

So  soon  as  the  fury  of  this  beautiful  young 
woman,  holding  Raby  against  the  siege  of  Lon- 
don attorneys,  engineered  by  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  a  little  cooled,  and  her  cold,  shrewd 
common  sense  asserted  itself,  she  was  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  reason,  and  so  a  treaty  was 
concluded.  Rachel  charged  the  estate  with  an 
annuity  to  her,  and  she  covenanted  to  trouble 
her  and  the  estate  no  more.  So  this  evil  angel, 
so  beautiful  and  fatal,  her  mission  ended,  van- 
ished, and  ceased  to  be  seen  and  heard  at 
Raby. 

I  have  heard  of  her  at  different  places — at 
Paris,  at  Florence,  at  Spa,  at  Vienna,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  occurred  that  fracas  which  t 
dare  say  you  remember. 

This  ambiguous  beauty  is  clever  and  admired, 
and  carries  with  her  a  gentle  gayety,  an  angry 
heart,  and  many  secrets.  I  am  always  expect- 
ing to  hear  more  of  her.  Scarlet  lip  and  pearly 
smile,  and  softest  eddies  of  dimples;  those 
brilliant  blushes,  and  dark  eyes,  with  liquid 
glances,  shy  and  fiery,  are  still  weaving  spells, 
and  turning  heads,  and  setting  new  dramas  in 
motion. 

And  so  she  is  going  up  and  down,  and  to  and 
fVo  upon  the  earth.  There  are  disappointments 
and  revenges;  deep  works  the  "little  billow" 
of  that  bosom.  The  fire  is  not  quenched,  and 
she  is  not  happy. 

Rachel  is  married,  very  happily,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Mordant,  of  whom  I  know  little,  except  that  ho 
is  a  very  good  fellow.  Old  Mervyn,  his  uncle, 
stopped  the  suit  he  had  commenced,  and  the  es- 
tate has  benefited  by  that  fbrbearance;  but  he 
paid  off,  besides,  a  smart  mortgage.  He  has  the 
young  people  to  Uve  with  him  at  free  quarters, 


and  takes  an  interest  in  noning  the  Baby  cs- 
tate,  which  is  already  emerging.  Rachel  will 
never  live  at  Raby :  it  has  too  many  mehtncboi? 
and  terrible  associations. 

One  secret  of  that  ill-omened  house  it,  happi. 
ly  for  her,  hid  alike  from  herself  and  the  worid. 
It  concerns  the  murder  of  Sir  Roke  Wy cberij, 
which  happened  thus. 

Sur  Roke,  after  a  short  nap  in  his  chair,  awokt 
He  got  up  and  locked  his  door,  which  opeoed 
upon  the  lobby.  The  other  door,  which  com- 
municated with  Clew8on*s  room,  being  boked, 
you  would  hare  said  that  the  baronet  was  tokn- 
biy  secure.  There  was  a  fatality  here,  bowefcr. 
Just  as  he  had  completed  the  mysteiioiu  oeie- 
mony  of  unwigging,  described  at  the  inqoest  if 
Mr.  Clewson,  and  donned  that  quaint  cap  in 
which  he  was  found  next  morning  dead  in  lus 
chair,  he  heard  a  step  approaching  from  the  eod 
of  the  gallery.  The  baronet  had  been  expect- 
ing a  note  from  Miss  Marlyn  all  the  ereoing. 
It  was  awkward,  his  night-cap  being  on  bis  bead 
instead  of  that  extremely  clever  wig  in  vbich  be 
usually  met  his  friends.  Still,  he  coold  not  risk 
missing  that  note.  It  struck  him,  hovcTer,  that 
the  Step  might  be  that  of  Carmel  Sherlock, 
whose  crazy  visit  at  his  door  he  remembered  on. 
comfortably ;  and  rather  to  quiet  a  nerroos  feel- 
ing, than  with  the  slightest  idea  that  it  might 
actually  be  employed,  he  took  up  the  dagger 
which,  in  an  evil  hour  for  him,  he  saw  skiniag 
upon  the  dressing-table,  and  then  went  qnicklj 
to  his  door  and  peeped  out  upon  the  gallerf. 

The  step  was  not  that  of  Carmel  Sherlock, 
nor  yet  that  which  he  half  expected.  It  was  the 
figure  of  Mark  Shad  well,  now  very  near  his  door, 
that  appeared.  He  had  intended  passing  on  to 
his  own  room,  but  Roke  Wycherly  stopped  him, 
and  invited  him  in,  with  what  to  Mark  seemed 
an  irritating  insincerity — satirical,  inqnisitiTe- 
which  he  felt  like  an  insult. 

In  a  spirit  of  latent  defiance,  then,  Mark  did 
turn  into  the  room.  Those  who  mean  totttse 
others,  and  amnse  themselves  with  their  irrita- 
tions, should  be  very  sure  of  their  own  tempers. 
Roke  Wycherly  being,  in  some  respects,  a  mas 
of  the  world,  though  naturaUy,  as  Mr.  Clewson 
knew,  a  gentleman  easily  exasperated,  coaid  af- 
fect good  humor  where  it  suited  him.  Bntonder 
the  strain  of  circumstances,  all  affectations  are 
liable  to  break  down. 

The  cards  were  there,  but  Shadwell  did  sot 
care  to  play,  and  the  baronet  talked  s  little  in 
his  usual  ironical  vein.  There  are  rules  to  be 
observed,  of  course,  in  this  kind  of  game,  as  in 
others,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  Mark  l^ 
spected  them,  Sir  Roke  would  have  managed  to 
keep  his  temper.  But  Mark  Shadweira  natsnl 
violence  and  isolated  habits  were  against  all 
such  regulated  hostilities.  He  became  ntteri; 
unparliamentary,  and  was  quickly  Tcry  mnch 
the  more  provoking  of  the  two,  and  broke  into 
insult  so  direct  and  galling,  that  the  barooet, 
with  a  pallid  smile,  told  him  he  lied,  and  at  the 
same  moment  chucked  the  pen  that  lay  on  the 
table  in  his  face. 

The  wizened  malevolent  smile,  the  retorted 
outrage,  Mark's  long-pent  hate  and  nngorena- 
ble  pride  and  violence,  transported  him. 

As  a  roan  starts  from  his  bed  in  the  cri^J^ 
a  frightful  dream,  in  a  moment,  Mark  stood 
freezing  before  his  victim.  The  convulsive  smile 
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condnoed,  there  was  something  like  a  sob,  and 
another,  and  a  gnsh  of  blood  flowed  from  the 
iimpering  month.  Mark's  bands  wildly  pressed 
the  woundy  and  the  blood  flowed  warm  and 
•laggishljr  throagh  his  fingers  and  over  his 
wrists,  and  the  changeleas  face  of  Roke  Wych- 
erly  seemed  to  smile  at  efforts  rain  as  the  dream 
of  rolling  back  time  and  undoing  the  past ;  and 
Mark  fdt,  with  a  transport  like  madness,  that 
the  work  of  that  blind  moment  was  for  him  and 
for  Boke  to  go  on,  and  od^  and  on — through  in- 
exorable eternity. 

It  was  the  few  farious  words^pf  the  altercation 
and  the  crash  of  the  decanter,  overturned  by 
Maik*8  -arm,  that  had  startled  Mr.  Clewson  from 
bis  slumbers.  Then  followed  the  quiet,  and 
those  mutterings  of  Mark's  solitary  horror,  which 
had  deceived  him. 

As  Mark  left  the  room,  pale  as  a  spectre,  with 
the  dreadful  evidences  of  bloodshed  on  his  hands, 
he  was  observed  by  Agnes  Marlyn,  herself  un- 
seen. When  he  had  gone,  her  curiosity  drew 
her  to  Sir  Roke's  door.  It  lay  partly  open. 
She  listened — she  knocked,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er any  one  was  in  the  room,  and,  finally,  she 
entered.  She  thought  something  bad  must  have 
happened,  but  had  no  idea  how  bad.  Courage 
\ras  the  attribute,  perhaps,  most  remarkably 
prooonnced  in  the  strange  character  of  that 
yoang  girl.  Bat  the  horrible  revelation  nearly 
overcame  her.  Even  in  that  sickening  moment 
her  habit  of  never  acting  except  on  second 
thoughts,  prevailed.  Rapidly  recovering  her- 
self, she  distinctly  saw  the  whole  truth  and  com- 
prehended the  value  of  her  secret,  and  stole  si- 
lentlv,  her  brain  teeming  with  horror,  wonder, 
and  castles  in  the  air,  to  her  room. 

The  confession  of  Carmel  Sherlock  explains 
the  rest. 

I  linger  over  these  scenes.  When  business  or 
pleasure  calls  me  northward,  I  sometimes  make 
a  halt  at  the  quaint  little  town  of  Raby,  and 
saanter  through  the  grand  old  park  of  the  by- 
gone Shadwelb,  admiring  with  a  renewed  inter- 
est its  picturesque  nooks  and  hollows,  its  mag- 
nificent timber,  its  sombre  uplands,  and  broad 
westward  slopes. 

My  latest  visit  was  made  toward  the  end  of 
last  October.  I  looked  in  upon  my  dear  old 
friends  at  the  vicarage.  They  are  all  well,  and 
hj  a  happy  chance  I  found  the  vicar  himself  at 
4)ome. 

One  bit  of  news  in  that  part  of  the  world  I 
learned.  An  heir  has  been  bom  to  the  Mor- 
dants, and,  I  suppose,  Rachel  is  now  as  happy  as 
mortal  well  can  be.  I  should  have  walked  over 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  young  gentleman,  had 


time  sufficed.  But,  alas  I  the  Railway,  though 
an  educator,  is  also  a  tyrant,  and  makes  us  count 
our  minutes  and  keep  tryst,  under  very  disagree- 
able penalties.  So,  consulting  my  watch,  I  took 
my  leave  of  those  loved  and  simple  friends. 

The  vicar  accompanied  me  in  my  walk  toward 
the  town  of  Raby,  where  he  had  a  call  to  make. 
We  pursued  the  well-known  path  by  Wynderfel. 
And  when  we  reached  the  ruins,  with  mutual 
consent  we  paused  before  the  silent  door-way 
through  which  Carmel  Sherlock  had  emerged 
on  the  day  when  he  was  captured. 

'*  You  have  read  the  old  Latin  inscription  cut 
in  the  stone  of  that  door-way.  It  refers,  evi- 
dently, to  the  gaze-lady, "  said  the  vicar.  "  The 
more  I  think  of  that  legend,  the  more  curious  it 
appears.  I  have,  in  my  few  leisure  hours,  been 
collecting  materials.  I  shall  find  out  something 
of  the  history  of  the  two  ladies  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  represented,  in  other  centuries, 
that  fatal  spirit.  Certainly,  according  to  the 
old  prophecy,  she  was  due,  as  we  say  of  ships, 
just  at  the  time  when  Miss  Marlyn  appeared  at 
Raby,  and  then,  you  know,  it  was  to  be  for  the 
disastrous  extinction  of  the  old  family  name ; 
and  see  what  accompanied  it — ^I  may  say,  what 
was  brought  about  by  it — ^a  great  scandal — mur- 
der, suicide,  and  the  predicted  utter  obliteration 
of  the  ancient  tiame  of  Shadwell ;  and  she  had 
the  mark  of  a  star  in  her  left  hand,  also — ^it 
tempts  one  to  superstition."  The  vicar  smiled 
sadly.  <*And  I  hear,  at  intervals^  of  the  wan- 
derings of  that  mysterious  young  lady  with  a  kind 
of  interest— though  I  never  liked  her — and  I 
should  not  wonder  any  day  to  learn  that  her 
clothes  were  found  standing  upright  and  empty, 
in  her  room,  the  form,  that  had  filled  them,  van- 
ished, like  the  lady  in  the  German  legend,  you 
recollect,  who  had  returned  to  her  husband  from 
the  grave.  But  the  sun  is  near  the  edge  of  the 
distant  wood,  and  I've  been  delaying  you,  so  let 
us  be  gone." 

So  we  turned  toward  Raby,  and  for  a  time,  in 
silence,  pursued  our  way  thinking,  and  then 
talked  of  the  neighbors,  and  their  bans  and  mis- 
haps, and  sayings  and  doings,  till  the  moment 
came  for  a  kind  farewell. 

Raby  is  untenanted.  But  its  wild  and  noble 
scenery,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Wynderfel,  and 
the  awful  glen  of  Feltram,  draw  many  a  tourist 
4ind  wandering  artist  to  visit  its  haunted  grounds. 
These  memorials  of  a  once  famous  race  remain, 
but  Shadwell  of  Wynderfel,  or  of  Raby,  a  title 
which  we  meet  with  often  in  old  county  chron- 
icles, and  which  mingles  historically  with  others 
in  the  lists  of  splendor  and  of  war,  will  turn  up 
no  more.    It  is  *'  A  Lost  Name.*' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COKCEBNINa   TWO    LADIES   WHO    BAT   IN   THE 
MALOST    PEW. 

These  were  tenants  at  last  in  Malory ;  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  honest  residents  of  Cardjl- 
lian,  the  sinall  and  antique  town  close  by,  was 
at  once  piqued  and  mortified  by  the  unaccount- 
able reserve  of  these  people. 

For  four  years,  except  from  one  twisted  chim- 
ney in  the  far  comer  of  the  old  house,  no  smoke 
had  risen  from  its  flues.  Tufts  of  grass  had 
gro\yn  up  between  the  paving-stones  of  the  si- 
lent stable-yard,  grass  had  crept  over  the  dark 
avenue,  which,  piaking  a  curve  near  the  gate,  is 
soon  lost  among  the  sombre  trees  that  throw  a 
perpetual  shadow  upon  it ;  the  groves  of  nettles 
had  spread  and  thickened  among  their  trunks ; 
and  in  the  signs  of  neglect  and  decay,  the  mo- 
xiastic  old  place  grew  more  than  ever  triste. 

The  pretty  little  Welsh  town  of  Cardyllian 
stands  near  the  shingle  of  a  broad  estuary,  be- 
yond whfch  tower  the  noble  Cambrian  mountains, 
high  and  dim,  tier  above  tier ;  undulating  hills, 
broken  by  misty  glens,  and  clothed  with  woods, 
rise  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  backed, 
range  behind  range,  by  the  dim  outlines  of  Al- 
pine peaks  and  slopes,  and  flanked  by  purple 
and  gold-tinted  headlands,  rising  dome -like 
from  the  sea. 

Between  the  town  and  the  gray  shingle 
stretches  a  strip  of  bright  greensward,  the  Green 
of  Cardyllian,  along  which  rows  of  pleasant 
houses,  with  little  gardens  in  front,  look  over 
the  sea  to  the  mountains. 

It  is  a  town  quaint,  old,  and  quiet.  Many 
of  the  houses  bear  date  anterior  to  the  great  civ- 
il wars  of  England,  and  on  the  oak  beams  of 
some  are  carved  years  of  grace  during  which 
Shakspeare  was  still  living  among  his  friends, 
in  Stratford-on-Avon. 

At  the  end  of  long  Castle  Street  rise  the  bat- 
tlements and  roofless  towers  of  that  grand  old 
feudal  fortress  which  helped  to  hold  the  con- 
quest of  Wales  for  the  English  crown  in  the  days 
of  tabards,  lances,  and  the  long  bow.  Its  other 
chief  street  strikes  off  at  right  angles,  and  up 
hill  from  this,  taking  its  name  from  the  ancient 
church,  which,  with  its  church-yard,  stands  di- 
vided from  it  by  a  low  wall  of  red  sandstone, 
surmounted  by  one  of  those  tall  and  fancifal 


iron  rails,  the  knack  of  designing  which  seems 
to  be  a  lost  art  in  these  countries. 

There  are  other  smaller  streets  and  by-lanes, 
some  dark  with  a  monastic  stillness,  others  thinly 
built,  with  little  gardens  and  old  plum  and  pear 
trees peepingover  grass-grown  walls,  and  here  and 
there  you  light  upon  a  fragment  of  that  ancient 
town  wall  firom  which,  in  the  great  troubles 
which  have  helped  to  build  up  the  glory  of  En- 
gland, plumed  cavaliers  once  parleyed  with  steel- 
capped  Puritans.  Thus  the  tints  and  shadows 
of  a  great  history  rest  faintly  even  upon  this  out- 
of-the-way  and  serene  little  town. 

The  permanent  residents  of  Cardyllian  for 
half  the  year  are  idle,  and  for  mere  occupation 
are  led  to  inquire  into  and  report  one  another's 
sins,  vanities,  and  mishaps.  Necessity  thus  edu- 
cates them  in  that  mutual  interest  in  one  another's 
afbirs,  and  that  taste  for  narrative,  which  pusil- 
lanimous people  call  prying  and  tattle.  That 
the  people  now  residing  in  Malory,  scarcely  a 
mile  away,  should  have  so  totally  defeated  them, 
was  painful  and  even  irritating. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  take  a  walk  near 
Cardyllian  without  seeing  Malory;  and  thus 
their  failure  perpetually  stared  them  in  the  face. 

You  can  best  see  Malory  from  the  high  grounds 
whicl),  westward  of  the  town,  overlook  the  es- 
tuary. About  a  mile  away  you  descry  a  dark 
and  rather  wide-spread  mass  of  wood,  lying  in  a 
gentle  hollow,  which,  I  think,  deepens  its  som- 
bre tint.  It  approaches  closely  to  the  long  rip- 
ple of  the  sea ;  and  through  the  foliage  are  visi- 
ble some  old  chimneys  and  glimpses  of  gray  ga- 
bles. The  refectory  of  the  friary  that  once 
stood  there,  built  of  gray  and  reddish  stones, 
half  hid  in  ivy,  now  does  duty  as  a  bam.  It  is 
so  embowered  in  trees,  that  you  can  scarcely, 
here  and  there,  gain  a  peep  from  without  at  its 
tinted  walls ;  and  the  whole  place  is  overhung  by 
a  sadness  and  seclusion  that  well  accord  with  its 
cloistered  traditions.     That  is  Malory. 

It  was  Sunday  now.  Over  the  graves  and 
tombstones  of  those  who  will  hear  its  sweet  mu- 
sic no  more,  the  bell  had  summoned  the  towns- 
folk and  visitors  to  the  old  church  of  Cardyl- 
lian. 

The  town  boasts,  indeed,  a  beautiful  old 
church,  Gothic,  with  side  aisles,  and  an  antique 
stained  window,  from  which  gloried  saints  and 
martyrs  look  down,  in  robes  as  rich  and  brilliant 
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as  we  aee  now-apdays  only  upon  the  kings  and 
queens  of  our  court  cards.  It  has  also  some 
fine  old  monuments  of  the  Vernej  family.  The 
light  is  solemn  and  suhdued,  There  is  a  Tery 
sweet-toned  organ,  which  they  say  is  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
truly.  In  the  porch  are  hung  in  chains  two  sac- 
rilegious round-shot,  which  entered  the  church 
when  Cromwell's  general  opened  his  fire,  in 
those  days  of  sorrow  when  the  liberties  of  En- 
gland were  in  the  throes  of  birth.  Beside  the 
brilliant  stained  window,  engraved  upon  a  brass 
plate  is  a  record  of  the  same  *'  solemn  times," 
relating  how  certain  careful  men,  to  whom  we 
are  obliged,  had  taken  down,  enclosed  in  boxes, 
and  buried,  in  hope  of  a  typical  ramrrection, 
the  ancient  window  which  had  for  so  long  beau- 
tified '*  this  church,"  and  thus  saved  it  from  the 
hands  of  '*  violent  and  fanatical  men." 

When  <*  the  season"  is  still  flourishing  at  Car- 
dyllian,  the  church  is  sometimes  very  full.  On 
the  Sunday  I  speak  of  it  was  so.  One  pew,  in- 
deed, was  quite  relieved  from  the  general  press- 
ure. It  was  the  htrge  paneled  enclosure  which 
stands  near  the  communion  rails,  at  the  right  as 
you  look  up  the  aisle  toward  the  glowing  win- 
dow. Its  flooring  is  raised  a  full  foot  higher 
than  the  surrounding  level.  This  is  the  seat  of 
the  Vemey  family. 

But  one  person  performed  his  devotions  in  it, 
upon  the  day  of  which  I  speak.  This  was  a  tall, 
elegantly  slight  young  man,  with  the  indescriba- 
ble air  of  careless  fashion  ;  and  I  am  tSndd  he 
was  much  more  peeped  at  and  watched  than  he 
ought  to  have  been  by  good  Christians  during  di- 
vine service. 

Sometimes  people  saw  but  the  edge  of  his 
black  whisker,  and  the  wayes  of  his  dai^  hair, 
and  his  lavender-gloved  hand  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  pew.  At  other  times  —  when,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  Litany,  he  leaned  over  with 
his  arms  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  pew — ^he  was 
jf^  satisfactorily  revealed,  and  elicited  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  criticism.  Most  people  said 
he  was  very  liandsome,  and  so,  I  think,  he  was 
—a  dark  young  man,  with  very  lai^,  soft  eyes 
and  very  brilliant  even  teeth.  Some  people 
said  he  was  spoiled  by  an  insolent  and  selfish 
expression  of  countenance.  Some  ladies  again 
said  that  his  figure  was  perfect,  while  others  al- 
leged that  there  was  a  slight  curve — ^not  a  stoop, 
but  a  bend  at  the  shoulder,  which  they  could  not 
quite  sanction. 

The  interest  and  even  anxiety  with  which 
this  3roung  gentleman  was  observed  and  after- 
ward discussed  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  Mr.  Cieve  Yemey,  the  nephew,  not  of  the 
present  Viscount  Vemey,  but  of  the  man  who 
must  very  soon  be  so,  and  heir-presumptive  to 
the  title — a  position  in  the  town  of  Cardyllian 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  the  title  of  Vemey,  or  rather  the  right 
claimant  to  that  title,  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  many  years,  in  an  extremely  odd  position. 
In  more  senses  than  one  a  cloud  rested  upon 
him.     For  strong  reasons,  and  in  danger,  he ! 


had  ranished  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
lived,  ever  since,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  a  jealous  and  eccentric  mystery. 

While  this  young  gentleman  was  causing  so 
many  reprehensible  distractions  in  the  minds  of 
other  Christians,  he  was  himseli^  though  not  a 
creature  observed  it,  undergoing  a  rather  wildo' 
aberration  of  a  similar  sort  himself. 

In  a  small  seat  at  the  other  side,  whidi 
seems  built  for  privacy,  with  a  high  paneliag 
at  the  sides  and  back,  sat  a  young  lady,  whose 
beauty  riveted  and  engrossed  his  attention  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  the  young  gentleman,  of 
many  London  seasons,  almost  unacconntaUeL 

There  was  an  old  lady  with  her — a  ladylike 
old  woman,  he  thought  her— eh'ght  of  figme, 
and  rubrically  punctual  in  her  uprisings  aod 
downsittings.  The  seat  holds  foor  with  com- 
fort, but  no  more.  The  oak  casing  round  it  is 
high.  The  light  visits  it  through  the  gloooss 
old  eastern  window,  mellowed  and  adenuiized 
— and  in  this  chidr'  owcArOy  the  young  ladjs 
beauty  had  a  transparent  and  saddened  chac8^ 
ter  which  he  thought  quite  peculiar.  Alto- 
gether he  felt  it  acting  upon  him  with  the  ia- 
sidious  power  of  a  spell. 

The  old  lady,  for  the  halo  of  interest  of  which 
the  girl  was  the  centre  included  her— was 
dressed,  he  at  first  thought,  in  black— but  now 
he  was  nearly  sure  it  was  a  purple  silk. 

Though  she  wore  a  grave  conntenaaoe,  suita- 
ble to  the  scene  and  occasion,  it  was  bj  no 
means  sombre—A  cheerful  and  engaging  ooon- 
tenance  on  the  contrary. 

The  young  lady's  dress  was  one  of  those 
rich  Welsh  linseys,  which  exhibit  a  drapeiy  of 
thick-ribbed,  dark  gray  silk,  in  great  measure 
concealed  by  a  short  but  ample  cloak  dt  coat  ol 
black  velvet — alU^ther  a  costume  the  gravity 
of  which  strack  him  as  demure  and  piquaaL 

Leaning  over  the  side  of  his  pew,  Mr.  Qeve 
Vemey  prayed  vrith  a  remarkable  persistence 
in  the  direction  of  tins  seat.  After  the  litaay 
he  thought  her  a  great  deal  more  beautifnl  than 
he  had  before  it,  and  by  the  time  the  CommuD- 
ion  Service  closed,  he  was  sure  he  had  never 
seen  any  one  at  all  so  lovely.  He  could  not 
have  fancied,  in  flesh  and  blood,  so  wondeifal 
an  embodiment  of  Guido's  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci.  The  exquisite  brow,  and  large  baael 
eye,  so  clear  and  soft,  so  bold  and  shy.  The 
face  voluptuous,  yet  pure;  foneste  hot  iano- 
cent.  The  rich  chestnut  hair,  die  peady  white- 
ness, and  scarlet  lips,  and  the  strange^  wild, 
melancholy  look — and  a  shadow  of  fi&te.  Three 
quarters,  or  fall  fiice,  or  momentaiy  profile— in 
shade  now— in  light— the  same  wonderful  like- 
ness still.  The  phantom  of  Beatrice  was  be- 
fore him. 

I  can*t  say  whether  the  young  lady  or  the  old 
observed  the  irregular  worship  directed  toward 
their  pew.  Cleve  did  not  think  they  did.  He 
liad  no  particular  wish  that  they  should.  In 
fact,  his  interest  was  growing  so  strangely  ab- 
sorbing that  something  of  that  jealousy  of  ob- 
servation which  indicates  a  deeper  sentimcnc 
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than  mere  admiration  had  snperrened,  and  Mr. 
Cleve  condacted  his  reconnoitring  with  slyness 
and  cantion. 

That  small  pew  over  the  way,  he  was  nearly 
certain,  belonged  to  Malory.  Now  Malory  is  a 
dower  house  of  the  Vemeys.  His  own  grand- 
mother, the  Venerable  Dowager  Lady  Vemey, 
as  much  to  her  annoyance  the  Morning  Post 
respectftdly  called  her,  was  at  that  time  the  in- 
cumbent. Bat  though  she  held  it  with  the  in- 
flexible gripe  of  an  old  lady  whose  rights  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  she  would  not  reside, 
and  the  place  was,  as  I  hare  said,  utterly  neg- 
lected, and  the  old  house  yery  much  out  of 
repair. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Malory  pew  be  thus 
tenanted  ?  These  ladies,  he  had  no  doubt,  sat 
there  of  right — for  if  the  seat  had  been  opened 
to  the  congregation  at  large,  in  the  then  state 
of  pressare,  it  would  have  been  filled.  Could 
they  possibly  be  of  kindred  to  the  Vemeys,  and 
sit  where  they  did  by  yirtne  of  an  order  from 
the  Dowager? 

So  Cleve  Vemey  b^an  to  count  up  cousins 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  left  ofi'  no  wiser. 

Close  by  this  dark  Malory  pew  is  a  small 
side  door  of  the  church.  There  is  another  like 
it,  a  little  lower  down,  in  the  opposite  wall,  not 
far  from  the  Vemey  pew,  and  through  these 
emerge  thin  flies  of  worshipers,  while  the  main 
column  shuffles  and  pushes  through  the  porch. 
So,  when  the  Kector  had  pronounced  his  final 
blesssing,  Cleve  Verney  having  improved  the 
little  silence  that  follows  to  get  his  hat  and 
cane  into  his  hand,  glided  from  his  seat  before 
the  mass  of  the  congregation  were  astir,  and 
emerging  on  the  little  gravel  walk,  stepped 
lightly  down  to  the  stone  stile,  from  whence 
you  command  a  view  of  every  exit  from  the 
church-yard. 

He  stood  with  one  foot  upon  it,  like  a  man 
awaiting  a  friend,  and  looking  listlessly  toward 
the  church.  And  as  he  loitered,  a  friend  did 
turn  up  whom  he  very  little  expected  to  see.  A 
young  man,  though  hardly  so  young  as  Cleve^ 
good-looking,  decided]y,  with  light  golden  mus- 
tache, and  a  face  so  kind,  frank,  and  merry,  it 
made  one  happy  to  look  at  it. 

'*  Ah  1  Sedley !  I  had  not  an  idea.  What 
brings  yon  here  ?"  said  Cleve,  smiling,  and  shak- 
ing his  hand  moderately,  but  keeping  his  large 
eyes  steadily  on  the  distant  point  at  which  he 
expected  to  see  the  unknown  ladies  emerge. 

**  Down  here  just  for  a  day  or  two,"  answer- 
ed Tom  Sedley.  "I  was  above  yon  in  the 
gallery.  Did  you  see  that  beautiful  creature 
in  the  Malory  seat,  right  before  you  ?  By  Jove, 
8he*8  a  stunning  girl.  There  was  an  old  woman 
with  her.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a 
being.** 

*'WelI,  I  did  see  a  pretty  girl  at  the  other  side 
of  the  church,  I  think;  isn't  that  she?"  said 
Cleve,  as. he  saw  the  two  ladies— the  younger 
with  one  of  those  short  black  veils  which  nearly 
obliterate  the  face  of  the  wearer  behind  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  thick  Uwe  pattern. 


**By  Jove!  so  it  is,**  said  Sedley;  "come 
along — ^let  us  see  where  they  go." 

They  were  walking  almost  solitarily,  followed 
only  by  an  old  servant  who  carried  their  books, 
toward  the  entrance  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
church-yard,  a  small  door  opening  upon  a  flight 
of  steps  by  which  you  descend  into  one  of  the 
deserted  back  streets  of  Cardyllian. 

Cleve  and  Sedley  pursued  as  little  conspicu- 
ously as  possible.  The  quaint  street  into  which 
the  stone  stairs  led  them  follows  the  moulder- 
ing shelter  of  the  old  town  wall. 

Looking  along  the  perspective  of  this  street, 
if  such  the  single  row  of  small  old  houses  con- 
fronting the  dark  ivied  wall  may  be  termed,  the 
two  young  gentlemen  saw  the  figures  in  pursuit 
of  which  they  had  entered  it,  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  Maloiy. 

"  We  mustn*t  get  too  near ;  let  ns  wait  a  lit- 
tle, and  let  them  go  on,"  suggested  Sedley  in  a 
whisper,  as  if  the  ladies  could  have  overheard 
them. 

Cleve  laughed.  He  was  probably  the  more 
eager  of  the  two ;  but  some  men  have  no  turn 
for  confidences,  and  Cleve  Veraey  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  opening  either  his  plans  or  his  feel- 
ings to  any  one. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

ALL  THAT  TUB  D&AFES'S  WIFE  COULD  TELL. 

This  street  in  a  few  hundred  steps  emerging 
from  the  little  town  changes  its  character  into 
that  of  a  narrow  mral  road,  overhung  by  noble 
timber,  and  descending  with  a  gentle  cun-e  to- 
ward the  melancholy  woods  of  Maloiy. 

"  How  beautifully  she  walks,  too  I  By  Jove, 
she's  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  beheld.  She's 
the  most  perfectly  beautiful  girl  in  England. 
How  I  wish  some  d— d  fellow  would  insult  her, 
that  I  might  smash  him,  and  have  an  excuse 
for  attending  her  home." 

So  spoke  enthusiastic  Tom  Sedley,  as  they 
paused  to  watch  the  retreat  of  the  ladies,  lean- 
ing over  the  dwarf  stone  wall,  and  half  hidden 
by  the  furrowed  stem  of  a  gigantic  ash  tree. 

From  this  point,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant  from  Malory,  they  saw  them  enter  the  wide 
iron  gate  and  disappear  in  the  dark  avenue  that 
leads  up  to  that  sombre  place. 

"  There !  I  said  it  was  Malory,"  exclaimed 
Sedley,  laying  his  hand  briskly  on  Clove's  arm. 

^^Well,  I  hope  you*re  pleased;  and  tell  me, 
now,  what  stay  do  you  make  at  Cardyllian,  Tom? 
Can  you  come  over  to  Ware — ^not  to-morrow,  for 
I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  there,  but  on 
Tuesday,  for  a  day  or  two  ?" 

No — Tom  Sedley  couldn't.  He  must  leave 
to-morrow,  or,  at  latest,  on  Tuesday  morning ; 
and,  for  to-day,  he  had  promised  to  go  to  after- 
noon service  with  the  Etherages,  and  then  homo 
to  tea  with  them.  He  was  to  meet  the  party  on 
the  Green. 

So  after  a  little  talk,  they  turned  together  to- 
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ward  the  town ;  and  they  parted  near  the  Vemey 
Arms,  where  Cleve's  dog-cart  awaited  him.  Hav- 
ing given  bis  order  in  the  hall,  he  walked  into 
the  coffee-room,  in  which,  seated  demurely,  and 
quite  alone,  he  fonnd  stoat  Mrs.  Jones,  the  dra^ 
per*s  wife  —  snave,  sedate,  wearing  a  snbdned 
Sabbath  smile  upon  her  broad  and  somewhat 
sly  countenance. 

Her  smile  expanded  as  Clere  drew  near.  She 
made  a  great  and  gracious  courtesy,  and  extend- 
ed her  short  fat  hand,  which  Cleve  Vemey  took 
and  shook — ^for  the  tradition  of  homelier,  if  not 
kindlier  times,  still  lingered  in  Cardyllian,  and 
there  were  friendly  personal  relations  between 
the  great  family  and  the  dozen  and  a  half  of 
shopkeepers  who  constituted  its  commercial 
strength. 

So  Cleve  Vemey  joked  and  talked  with  her, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  one  knee  on 
the  seat  of  it.  He  was  pleased  to  have  lighted 
upon  such  a  gossip  as  good  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
draper,  who  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  her 
husband,  who  was  saying  a  word  to  Mr.  Watkyn 
Hughes,  in  the  bar,  about  a  loan  of  his  black 
horse  for  a  funeral  next  morning. 

*'  So  it  seems  Lady  Vemey  has  got  a  tenant 
in  Maloiy  ?**  he  said  at  last. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  sir,^'  she  replied,  in  her  most 
confidential  manner ;  **and  I  hope — I  do  indeed 
—  it  may  turn  out  such  a  thing  as  she  would 
like." 

Mrs.  Jones  usually  spoke  in  low  and  signifi- 
cant tones,  and  with  a  mystery  and  caution  wor- 
thy of  deeper  things  than  she  often  talked  about. 

*'Why,  is  there  any  thing  odd?"  asked  the 
young  gentleman  curiously. 

"  Well,  it  is  noty  now,  altogether  what  I  would 
wish  for  Lady  Vemey.  I  haven't  seen  any  of 
tlie  Malory  family,  excepting  in  church  to-day ; 
not  one,  indeed,  sir ;  they  are  very  strange ;  they 
never  come  into  the  town — not  once  since  ever 
they  come  to  Malory !  but  dear  me !  you  know, 
sir,  that  might  be,  and  yet  every  thing  as  we 
could  wish,  mightn't  it ;  yes,  sure ;  still,  you 
know,  people  will  be  talking  ;  it*s  a  pity  we  don't 
mind  our  own  business  more,  and  let  others  be, 
isn*tit,  sir?" 

'•Great  pity;  but— but  what's  the  matter?" 
urged  Cleve  Vemey. 

*' Well,  Master  Cleve,  you  know  Cardyllian, 
and  how  we  do  talk  here ;  I  don't  say  more  than 
other  places,  but  we  do,  and  I  do  not  like  repeatin* 
every  thing  I  hear.  There's  more  mischief  than 
good,  /  think,  comes  of  repeatin*  stories. 

"  Oh !  come,  pray  what's  the  good  of  a  story 
except  to  repeat  it  ?  I  ought  to  know,  perhaps 
I  should  tell  Lady  Vemey  about  it,"  said  Cleve, 
\\ho  was  really  curious,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  quiet  than  the  get-up  and  demeanor  of  the 
ladies. 

**  They  haven't  been  here,  you  know,  very 
long,''  murmured  Mrs.  Jones,  earnestly. 

*  *  No,  I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing  about  it ; 
how  long?" 

*•  Well,  about  five  weeks—a  little  more  ;  and 
we  never  saw  the  gentleman  once:  he's  never 


been  down  to  the  town  since  he  came;  nerei, 
indeed,  sir,  not  once.*' 

<'  He  shows  his  sense ;  doesn't  he?" 

'*  Ah,  you  were  always  pleasant,  BCssterCleTc, 
but  you  don't  think  so  ;  no,  you  don't  indeed; 
his  conduct  is  reallg  most  singtdar,  he's  nererbea 
outside  the  walla  of  Malory  all  that  time,  in  the 
daylight;  very  odd;  he  has  hired  ChristmiJE 
Owen's  boat,  and  he  goes  out  in  it  ecery  tagk^ 
unless  twice,  the  wind  was  too  hi^,*sDd  Ova 
didn't  choose  to  venture  his  boat  He's  a  td 
man,  Christmass  Owen  says,  and  holds  bimsdf 
straight,  like  an  ofllcer,  for  people  wiUht  makii^ 
enquiries,  you  know;  and  hehas^roy  hair;  em 
fia'te  white,  you  know." 

"HowffAoiiWIknow?" 

"  Ah,  ha,  you  were  alwaysyiaiiijr ;  yes,  indeed, 
but  it  is  gray,  gone  qmte  gray,  Christmass  Owea 
says." 

*'  Well,  and  what  about  the  ladies?"  inqoiRd 
the  young  gentleman.  **  They're  not  gooe  gnj, 
allf  though  I  shouldn't  wonder  mach  in  )bl- 
ory." 

"The /aA*e«f  WeU,  There's  <iro yon hwr; 
there's  Miss  Sheckleton,  thafs  the  ekkrlybdr, 
and  all  the  Malory  accounts  in  the  townis  opesei 
in  her  name.  Anno  Sheckleton,  Tcxy  reg*^ 
she  is.  I  have  nothing  to  say  concening  ber. 
They  don't  spend  a  great  deal,  yon  UMkrsiasd, 
but  their  money  is  rare." 

"Yes,  of  course;  but,  you  said,  to'i  yon, 
that  there  was  something  not  quite  lig^t  aboui 
them?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir ;  I  did  not  ssy  quite  /iflf; 
nothing  wron^,  no,  sure,  but  veiy  odd,  ar,  s^ 
most  unpleasant,  and  that  is  all.'' 

"And  that's  a  good  deal;  isn't  it?"  vr^ 
Cleve. 

"  Well,  it  is  something ;  it  is  indeed  a  p^ 
deal,**  Mrs.  Jones  emphasized  oracoUntlj. 

"And  what  is  it,  what  do  you  know  of  ibflE, 
or  the  people  here,  what  do  they  tayt" 

"Well,  they  say,  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether, and  some  hints  from  the  serrant  thai 
comes  down  to  order  things  up  from  the  tow, 
for  servants,  you  know,  will  be  talking,  that  the 
family  is  mod" 

"Ifwf/"  echoed  Cleve. 

"That's  what  they  say." 

"The  whole  family  are  mad!  and  yetfffli- 
tinue  to  manage  their  affairs  ss  they  do!  By 
Jove,  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  people  can  get 
on  without  heads,  on  emergency." 

"They  don't  say,  no,  dear  me  I  thata//thi» 
in  the  house  are  mad ;  only  the  oldman«adi» 
young  lady." 

"And  what  is  she  mad  upon?"  , 

"  Well,  they  don't  say.  I  don't  know->B"* 
ancholy,  I  do  suppose."  .., 

"  And  what  is  the  old  gentleman's  name? 

"We  don't  know,  the  servants  ^^^^^ 
they  say ;  they  were  hired  by  MisB  ShecUew 
in  Chester,  and  never  saw  the  old  ge»*^*"*\"^ 
the  young  lady,  tiU  after  they  were  two  or  tiiW 
days  in  Malory ;  and  one  night  comes  a  carnage, 
with  a  mad-house  gentleman,  theydD»y>'^^ 
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tor,  in  charge  of  the  old  gentleman  and  theyoang 
lady,  poor  thing  I  and  bo  thej  were  handed  oyer 
by  him  to  Miss  Sheckleton.'* 

**  And  what  sort  of  lunacies  do  thej  commit  ? 
They're  not  polling  down  the  house  among  them, 
I  hope?" 

**  Very  gentle — veiy.  I'm  told,  quite,  as  you 
may  say,  managabk.  It's  a  very  sad  thing,  sir, 
bat  what  a  world  it  is!  yes,  indeed.     Isn't  it?" 

"  Ay,  so  it  is.  —I've  heard  that,  I  think,  be- 
fore." 

'*  You  may  have  heard  it  from  me,  sir,  and  it's 
long  been  my  feeling  and  opinion,  dear  me !  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  melancholy  sights  I  see !" 

"How  long  is  Malory  let  for?" 

"  Can't  say,  indeed,  sir.  That  is,  they  may 
give  it  up  every  three  months,  but  has  the  ri^ht 
to  keep  it  two  whole  years,  that  is,  if  they  Hke, 
you  understand. 

**  Well,  it  is  rather  odd.  It  was  they  who  sat 
in  the  Maloiy  seat  to-day!" 

"  That  was  Miss  Sheckleton,  was  the  old  lady ; 
and  the  young  one,  didn't  you  think  her  rery 
pretty,  sir  ?" 

"Yes — she's  pretty," he  answered  carelessly. 
"Bat  I  really  could  not  see  very  well." 

"I  was  very  near  as  she  turned  to  leave  — 
before  she  took  down  her  vail — and  I  thought 
what  a  really  beautiful  creature  she  was !" 

"  And  what  do  they  call  her  ?" 

"Miss  Margaret,  sir." 

"Margaret!  a  pretty  name  —  rather.  Oh, 
here's  Mr,  Jones ;"  and  Mr.  Jones  was  greeted — 
and  talked  a  little  —  somewhat  more  distantly 
and  formally  than  his  good  wife  had  done — and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  with  a  dutiful  farewell,  set 
off  upon  their  Sunday's  ramble. 


CHAPTER  m. 

HOME    TO    WABE. 

"Mad!"  thought  Cleve.  "What  an  awful 
pity  if  she  is.  She  doesn't  look  mad — melan- 
choly she  may.  She  does  not  look  a  hit  mad. 
By  Jope,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  ut- 
terly out  of  the  question  that  the  quiet  old  lady 
there  could  bring  a  mad  girl  to  church  with  her. 
And  thus  resolved,  Cleve  walked  out  of  the  cof- 
fee-room, and  awaiting  his  conveyance,  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Yemey  Arms,  from  whence  he 
saw  Wynne  Williams,  the  portly  solicitor  of 
Cardyllian,  and  of  a  wide  circle  of  comfortable 
clients  round  it.  Wynne  Williams  is  omniscient. 
Nothing  ever  happens  in  Cardyllian  that  he  does 
not  know  with  precision. 

"  Wynne,"  Cleve  called  up  the  quiet  little 
street,  and  the  attorney,  looking  over  his  fat 
shoulder,  arrested  his  deliberate  walk,  and 
marched  swiftly  back,  smiling. 

So  there  was  another  greeting;  and  some 
more  questions  ensued,  and  answers,  and  then 
said  Cleve — 

"  So  Malory's  let,  I  hear." 

''Yes,"  said  the  attorney,  with  a  slight  shrug. 


"You  don't  like  the  bargain,  I  see,"  said 
Cleve. 

* '  It's  a  mismanaged  place,  you  know.  Lady 
Vemcy  won't  spend  a  shilling  on  it,  and  we 
must  only  take  what  we  can  get.  Wo  haven't 
had  a  tenant  for  five  years  till  now." 

"  And  who  has  taken  it?" 

"The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie." 

"  The  devil  he  hais.  Why,  old  Dixie's  not 
mad,  is  he  ?" 

"  No,  he's  no  fool.  More  like  the  other  thing 
— rather.  Drove  a  hard  bargain — but  /wouldn't 
take  it  myself  at  the  money." 

" Doesn't  he  live  there?" 

"No.  There's  an  old  gentleman  and  two 
ladies;  one  of  them  an  old  woman." 

"And  what's  the  old  gentleman's  namey  and 
the  young  lady's  ?"  ' 

"  Don't  know,  indeed ;  and  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?"  The  attorney  was  curious,  and  had  taken 
some  little  trouble  t6  find  out.  '  *  The  Reverend 
Isaac  Dixie's  the  tenant,  and  Miss  Sheckleton 
manages  the  family  business ;  and  devil  a  letter 
ever  comes  by  post  here,  except  to  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton or  the  servants." 

"  Old  Mother  Jones,  the  draper's  wife,  over 
the  way,  says  the  girl  and  the  old  fellow  arc 
mad." 

"  Don't  believe  it.  More  likely  he's  in  a  fix, 
and  wants  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  hearing  just 
now,  and  Malory's  the  very  place  to  hide  a  fel- 
low in.  It's  just  possible,  you  know,  there  may 
be  a  screw  loose  in  the  upper  works ;  but  I  don't 
believe  it,  and  don't  for  the  worM  hint  it  to  the 
old  lady.  She's  half  mad  herself  about  mad 
people,  and  if  she  took  that  in  her  head,  by  Jove, 
she'd  never  foicgi^e  me, "  and  the  attorney  laughed 
nneasily. 

"You  do  think  they're  mad.  By  Jove,  yon 
do.     1  know  you  think  they're  mad." 

"  I  don^t  think  they're  mad.  I  don't  know 
any  thing  about  them,"  said  the  good-humorod 
attorney,  with  Dundreary  whiskers,  leaning  on 
the  wooden  pillar  of  the  Vemey  Arms,  and 
smiling  provokingly  in  the  young  man's  face. 

"  Come  now,  Wynne,  I'll  not  tell  the  old  lady, 
upon  my  honor.  You  may  as  well  tell  me  all 
you  know.  And  you  do  know ;  of  course  you 
do ;  yon  alu^ays  know.  And  these  people  living 
not  a  mile  away !     You  must  know." 

"  I  see  how  it  is.  She's  a  pretty  girl,  and  you 
want  to  pick  up  all  about  her,  by  way  of  inquiring 
after  the  old  gentleman." 

Verney  laughed,  and  said — 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,  though,  I  assure  you, 
I  didn't  know  it  myself.  But  is  the  old  fellow 
mad,  or  is  there  any  madness  among  them  ?" 

"  I  do  assure  you,  I  know  no  more  than  you 
do,"  laughed  Mr.  Wynne  Williams.  "He  may 
be  as  sober  as  Solomon^  or  as  mad  as  a  hatter, 
for  any  thing  /  know.  It's  nothing  to  me. 
He's  only  a  visitor  there,  and  the  young  lady, 
too,  for  that  matter ;  and  our  tenant  is  the  Rev- 
erend Isaac  Dixie." 

"  Where  is  Dixie  living  now?" 

"The  old  shop." 
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*<  I  know.  I  wonder  he  has  not  wriggled  on 
and  up  a  bit  I  always  looked  on  Dixie  as  the 
bud  of  a  dignitary ;  he  has  had  time  to  burst 
into  a  Bishop  since  I  saw  him.  Dixie  and  I 
have  had  some  queer  scenes  together/'  and  he 
Liughed  quietly  over  his  recollections.  ''He 
and  I  spent  three  months  once  together  in  Malo- 
ry ;  do  yon  remember  ?  I  dare  say  he  does.  He 
was  tutor  and  I  pupil.  Charming  time.  We 
used  to  read  in  the  gun-room.  That  was  the 
year  they  had  the  bricklayers  and  painters  at 
Ware.  Do  you  remember  the  day  yon  came  in 
exactly  as  I  shied  the  ink  bottle  at  his  head  ?  I 
dare  say  the  mark's  on  the  wall  still.  By  Jove, 
I*d  have  killed  him,  I  suppose,  if  I'd  had  the 
luck  to  hit  him.  Ton  must  come  over  and  see 
me  before  I  go.  Fm  quite  alone ;  but  I  can  give 
you  a  mutton  chop  and  some  claret,  and  I  want 
to  show  you  the  rifle  I  told  yon  of.  Youll  be 
delighted  with  it." 

And  so  this  young  man,  with  large  dark  eyes, 
smiled  and  waved  his  farewell,  and,  with  a  groom 
behind  him,  drove  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the 
street,  and  away  toward  Ware. 

''He'll  do  thiat  seven  miles  in  five-and-thirty 
minutes,"  thought  the  attorney,  looking  after 
him  drowsily ;  and  his  speculation  taking  an- 
other turn,  he  thought  mistily  of  his  political 
possibilities,  for  he  had  been  three  years  in  the 
House,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  clever  young 
man,  and  one  who,  having  many  advantages, 
might  yet  be— who  could  tell  whore,  and  have 
power  to  make  the  fortunes  of  many  deserving 
attorneys. 

Clcve  meanwhile  was  driving  at  a  great  pace 
toward  Ware.  I  don't  suppose  a  town  life — a 
life  of  vice,  a  life  of  any  sort,  has  power  to  kill 
the  divine  spark  of  romance  in  a  young  man 
bom  witli  imagination. 

Malory' had  always  had  a  strange  and  power- 
ful interest  for  him.  A  dower  house  now,  it 
had  once  been  the  principal  mansion  of  his 
family.  Over  it,  to  his  eye,  hung,  like  the  som- 
bre and  glowing  phantasms  of  a  cloudy  sunset, 
the  story  of  the  romance  and  the  follies  and 
the  crimes  of  generations  of  the  Verneys  of 
Malory.  The  lordly  old  timber  that  rises  about 
its  chimneys  and  gables,  seemed  to  him  the  mute 
and  melancholy  witnesses  of  by-gone  tragedies 
and  glories. 

There,  too,  in  the  steward's  house,  a  verita- 
ble relic  of  the  ancient  friaiy,  lived  dreamy  old 
Bebccca  Mervyn ;  he  wondered  how  he  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  whether  she  was  still  there.  She 
had  seemed  to  his  boyish  fancy  one  of  those  de- 
lightful German  ambiguities — half  human,  half 
ghost ;  her  silent  presents  of  taffjr,  and  faint 
wintry  smile  and  wandering  gaze,  used  to  thrill 
him  with  "  a  plqasing  terror."  Ho  liked  her, 
and  yet  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  sit  alone 
in  her  latticed  room  with  that  silent  lady,  after 
twilight.  Poor  old  Rebecca!  It  was  eight 
years  since  ho  had  last  seen  her  tall,  sad,  silent 
form— silent,  except  when  she  thought  herself 
alone,  and  used  to  whisper  and  babble  as  she 
looked  with  a  wild  and  careworn  gaze  over  the 


sea,  toward  the  mighty  mountains  that  buiid  ic 
round,  line  over  line,  till  swell  and  peak  are  lose 
in  misty  distance.  He  used  to  think  <if  &e 
Lady  of  Bninksome  Tower,  and  half  befiere 
that  old  Rebecca  was  whispering  with  the  apiriis 
of  the  woods  and  cataracts  and  lonely  beadr 
lands^over  the  water. 

"Is  old  Rebecca  Mervyn  there  stilir  ht 
wondered  on.  "  Unkas  she's  dead,  she  i9-4» 
my  grandmother  would  never  think  of  distmii. 
ing  her,  and  she  shall  be  my  excuse  for  going  19 
to  Malory.    I  ought  to  see  her." 

The  door  of  her  quaint  tenement  stood  by  die 
court-yard,  its  carved  stone  chimney-top  rose  far 
the  roof  of  the  dower  house,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  was  connected.  "It  won't  be  like  oossiBf 
their  windows  or  knocking  at  their  hall  door. 
I  shan't  80  much  as  enter  the  contt-ymrd,  and  I 
really  ought  to  see  the  poor  old  thing." 

The  duty  would  not  have  been  ao  urgent  hsd 
the  face  that  appeared  in  chnrch  that  day  beea 
less  lovely. 

He  had  never  troubled  himself  for  ei|^t  yeas 
about  the  existence  of  old  Rebecca.  And  nor 
that  the  image,  after  that  long  interval,  snddedy 
returned,  he  for  the  first  time  asked  himself  vky 
old  Rebecca  Mervyn  was  ever  there?  He  had 
always  accepted  her  presence  as  he  did  that  of 
the  trees,  and  urns,  and  old  lead  staties  is  the 
yew  walk,  as  one  of  the  properties  of  Malory. 
She  was  a  sort  of  friend  or  client  of  his  giand- 
mother's — ^not  an  old  servant  plainly,  not  e«en  a 
housekeeper.  There  was  an  unconsdoQS  re- 
finement and  an  air  of  ladyhood  in  this  old 
woman.  His  grandmother  used  to  cnU  her  Kzb. 
Mervyn,  and  treated  her  with  a  sort  of  distiDe- 
tion  and  distance  that  had  in  it  both  sympathy 
and  reserve. 

' '  I  dare  say  Wynne  Williams  knows  all  aboet 
her,  and  I'll  go  and  see  her,  at  all  events.*  So 
he  thought  as  his  swift  trotter  flew  under  the  noUe 
trees  of  Ware,  along  the  picturesque  road  whidi 
commands  the  seaward  view  of  that  nnirraled 
estuary  flanked  by  towering  headlands,  and  oU 
Pandillion,  whos^  distant  outline  shows  like  a 
gigantic  sphinx  crouching  lazily  at  the  brink  of 
the  sea.  Across  the  water  now  he  sees  1^  dd 
town  of  Cardyllian,  the  church  tower  and  the 
ruined  Castle,  and,  farther  down,  sad  and  se- 
questered, the  dark  wood  and  something  of  the 
gray  front  of  Malory  blurred  in  distance^  bat 
now  glowing  with  a  sort  of  charm  that  was  £tft 
deepening  into  interest. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

ON  THE  GREEN  OP  CAKDTLLlAy. 

Waub  is  a  great  house,  with  a  palatial  front 
of  cut  stone.  The  Hon.  EiSyn  Fulke  Vemey 
seldom  sees  it.  He  stands  next  to  the  title,  and 
that  large  residue  of  the  estates  which  go  with 
it.  The  title  has  got  forthe  present  into  an  odd 
difiiculty,  and  can  not  assert  itself:  and  those 
estates  are,  pending  the  abeyance,  compnisorily 
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at  nurse  where  they  have  tbriven,  quite  thrown 
off  their  ailments  and  incambrances,  and  grown 
plethorically  robust. 

Still  the  Hon.  Eiffyn  Ealke  Verney  is  not,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  in  perception  of  one  shilling  of 
their  revenues.  He  feels  indeed  that  he  has 
grown  in  importance^that  people  seem  more 
pleased  to  see  him,  that  he  is  listened  to  much 
better,  that  his  jokes  are  taken  and  laughed  at, 
and  that  a  sceptical  world  seems  to  haye  come 
at  last  to  give  him  cradit  for  the  intellect  and 
virtues  of  which  he  is  conscious.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  shadow  of  the  substance  which 
seems  so  near  and  yet  is  intangible. 

No  wonder  he  is  a  little  peevish.  His  nephew 
and  heir-presumptive — Cleve — ^runs  down  now 
and  then  for  shooting  or  yachting ;  but  his  uncle 
does  not  care  to  visit  Ware,  and  live  in  a  comer 
of  the  house.  I  think  he  liked  the  people  of 
Cardyllian  and  of  the  region  roundabout  to 
suffer  and  resent  with  him.  So  they  see  his  face 
but  seldom. 

Cleve  Verney  sat,  after  dinner,-  at  an  open 
window  of  Ware,  with  one  foot  on  the  broad 
window-stone,  smoking  his  cigar  and  gazing 
across  the  dark  blue  sheet  of  water,  whose  rip- 
ples glimmered  by  this  time  bright  in  the  moon- 
light, toward  the  misty  wood  of  Malory. 

Cleve  Verney  is  a  young  man  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  of  talents,  and  of  a  desultory  and  tu- 
multuous ambition,  which  sometimes  engrosses 
him  wholly,  and  sometimes  sickens  and  loses  its 
appetite.  Ho  is  conceited — afifecting  indifier- 
encc,  he  loves  admiration.  The  object  for  the 
time  being  seizes  his  whole  soul.  The  excite- 
ment of  even  a  momentary  pursuit  absorbs  him. 
He  is  reserved,  capricious,  and  impetuous — 
knows  not  what  self-mortification  is,  and  has  a 
pretty  taste  for  dissimulation. 

He  is,  I  think,  extremely  handsome.  I  have 
heard  ladies  pronounce  him  fascinating.  Of 
course,  in  measuring  his  fascinations,  his  prox- 
imity to  a  title  and  great  estates  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  he  is  amiable  as  a  man  can  be  who 
possesses  all  the  qualities  I  have  described,  and 
is  selfish  besides. 

Now  Cleve  Verney  was  haunted,  or  rather 
possessed  for  the  present,  by  the  beautiful  phan- 
tom— sane  or  mad,  saint  or  sinner — who  had 
for  so  long,  in  that  solemn  quietude  and  monot- 
ony so  favorable  for  the  reception  of  fanciful 
impressions,  stood  or  sat,  nun -like,  book  in 
hand,  before  him  that  day.  So  far  fix>m  resist- 
ing, he  encouraged  this  little  delirium.  It  help- 
ed him  through  his  solitary  evening. 

When  his  cigar  was  out,  he  still  looked  out 
toward  Malory.  He  was  cultivating  his  little 
romance.  He  liked  the  mystery  of  it.  "Mar- 
garet— Margaret,*'  he  repeated  softly.  He  fan- 
cied that  he  saw  a  light  for  a  moment  in  the 
window  of  Malory,  like  a  star.  He  could  not 
bo  sure ;  it  might  be  the  light  of  a  boat.  Still 
it  was  an  omen — the  emblem  of  life — an  an- 
swer of  hope. 

How  very  capricious  all  this  was.  Here  was 
a  young  man,  before  whom  yearly  the  new- 


blown  beauties  of  each  London  season  passed 
in  review — ^who  fancied  he  had  but  to  choose 
among  them  all — who  had  never  experienced  a 
serious  passion,  hardly  even  a  passing  sentiment 
— now  strangely  moved  and  interested  by  a  per- 
son whom  he  had  never  spoken  to — only  seen — 
who  had  seemed  unaffectedly  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  who  possibly  had  not  even  seen  him ; 
of  whose  kindred  and  history  he  knew  nothing, 
and  between  whom  and  himself  there  might 
stand  some  impassable  gulf. 

Cleve  was  in  the  mood  to  write  verses,  but 
that  relief,  like  others,  won't  always  answer  the 
invocation  of  the  sufferer.  The  muse  is  as  coy 
as  death.  So  instead,  he  wrote  a  line  to  the 
Bev.  Isaac  Dixie,  of  Clay  Bectory,  in  which  he 
said — 

"  My  Dbab  Dixie: — You  remember  when  I 
used  to  call  you  *3/r.  Dixie,'  and  *iSir.'  I  con- 
jure you  by  the  memory  of  those  happy  days  of 
innocence  and  Greek  grammar  to  take  pity  on 
my  loneliness,  and  come  here  to  Ware,  where 
you  will  find  me  pining  in  solitude.  Come  just 
for  a  day.  I  know  your  heart  is  in  your  parish, 
and  I  shan't  ask  you  to  stay  longer.  The  }Vave, 
my  cutter,  is  here ;  you  used  to  like  a  sail  (he 
knew  that  the  Bev.  Isaac  Dixie  suffered  unutter- 
ably at  sea,  and  loathed  all  nautical  enjoyments), 
or  you  can  stay  in  the  house,  and  tumble  over 
the  books  in  the  library.  I  will  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  I  can  ;  only  do  come  and  oblige, 
"Your  old  pupil, 

*  *  Cletb  Vernet." 

**F.S. — ^I  shall  be  leaving  this  immediatdif, 
so  pray  answer  in  person,  by  return.  You'll  get 
this  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  at 
Clay.  If  you  take  the  11.40  train  to  Llwynon 
— ^you  see  I  have  my  'Bradshaw'  by  me — ^you 
will  be  there  at  four,  and  a  fly  will  run  you 
across  to  Cardyllian  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 
and  there  you  will  find  me,  expecting,  at  the 
Chancery;  you  know  Wynne  Williams's  old 
house  in  Castle  Street.  I  assure  you,  I  really 
want  to  see  you,  particularly^  and  you  must  not 
fail  me.  I  shan't  detain  you  one  moment  long- 
er than  your  parish  business  will  allow.  Heav- 
ens, what  a  yam  have  I  post-scribbled  !" 

He  walked  down  to  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Ware,  which  consists  of  about  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  quaint  little  houses,  and  a  small  vener- 
able church,  situated  by  the  road  that  winds 
through  a  wooded  glen,  and  round  the  base  of 
the  hill  by  the  shore  of  the  moonlighted  waters. 

It  was  a  romantic  ramble.  It  was  pleasant- 
er,  because  it  commanded,  across  the  dark  blue 
expanse,  with  its  flashing  eddies,  a  misty  view, 
now  hardly  distinguishable,  of  Maloiy,  and, 
pleasanter  still,  because  his  errand  was  connect- 
ed with  those  tenants  of  old  lady  Veraey's,  of 
whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  learn  any  thing. 

When  Tom  Sedley,  with  the  light  whiskers, 
merry  face,  and  kind  blue  eyes,  had  parted  com- 
pany that  afternoon,  he  walked  down  to  the 
green  of  Cardyllian.    In  the  middle  of  Septem- 
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ber  thcro  is  a  sort  of  second  season  there ;  jon 
may  then  see  a  pretty  gathering  of  muslins  of 
all  patterns,  and  silks  of  every  hue,  floating  and 
rustling  over  the  green,  with  due  admixture  of 

White  waltteoats  and  black. 

Blue  widstoo^a  and  gray* 

with  all  proper  rarieties  of  bonnet  and  hat,  pork- 
pic,  wide-awake,  Jerry,  and  Jim  Crow.  There 
arc  nautical  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  in  Knick- 
erbockers ;  fat  commercial  gents  in  large  white 
waistcoats  and  starched  buff  cravats ;  touring 
curates  in  spectacles  and  '*  chokers,"  with  that 
smile  proper  to  the  juvenile  cleric,  curiously 
meek  and  pert ;  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  short, 
making  brief  holiday,  and  dropping  in  and  ont  of 
Cardyllian,  some  just  for  a  day  and  off  again  in 
a  fuss,  and  others  dawdling  away  a  week,  or  per- 
haps a  month  or  two,  serenely. 

Its  heyday  of  fifishion  has  long  been  past  and 
over;  but  though  the  '*  fast"  people  have  gone 
elsewhere,  it  is  still  creditably  frequented. 
Tom  Sedley  was  fond  of  the  old  town.  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  reviewed  the  year  at  its 
close,  with  a  comfortable  conscience,  if  he  had 
not  visited  Cardyllian,  **  slow"  as  it  certainly 
was,  some  time  in  its  course. 

It  was  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  the  green 
looked  bright,  and  the  shingle  glittered  lazily 
beyond  it,  with  the  estuary  rippling  here  and 
there  into  gleams  of  gold,  away  to  the  bases  of 
the  glorious  Welsh  mountains,  which  rise  np 
from  the  deepest  purple  to  the  thinnest  gray, 
and  with  many  a  dim  rift  and  crag,  and  wood- 
ed glen,  and  slope,  varying  their  gigantic  con- 
tour. 

Tom  Sedley,  among  others,  showed  his  rever- 
ence for  the  Sabbath,  by  mounting  a  well  brush- 
ed chimney-pot.  No  one,  it  is  well  established, 
can  pray  into  a  Jerry.  The  musical  bell  from 
the  gray  church  tower  hummed  sweetly  over  the 
quaint  old  town,  and  the  woods  and  hollows 
round  about ;  and  on  a  sudden,  quite  near  him, 
Tom  Sedley  saw  the  friends  of  whom  he  had 
been  in  search  I 

The  Etherage  girls,  as  the  ancient  membera 
of  the  family  still  called  them,  were  two  in  num- 
ber. Old  Vane  Etherage  of  Hazelden,  a  very 
pretty  place,  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
the  green  of  Cardyllian,  has  been  twice  married. 
The  result  is,  that  the  two  girls  belong  to  very 
different  periods.  Miss  Charity  is  forty-five  by 
the  parish  register,  and  Miss  Agnes,  of  the  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  is  just  nineteen  and  four 
montlis. 

Both  smiling  after  their  different  fashions, 
advanced  upon  Tom,  who  strode  up  to  them 
with  his  chimney-pot  in  one  hand,  and  waving 
and  kissing  the  other,  and  smiling  prodigiously. 

Miss  Charity  of  the  long  waist,  and  long  thin 
brown  face,  and  somewhat  goggle  eyes,  was  first 
up,  and  asked  him  very  volubly  at  least  eleven 
kind  questions,  before  she  had  done  shaking  his 
hand,  all  which  he  answered  them,  laughing, 
and  at  last,  said  he — 

"Little  Agnes,  are  you  going  to  cut  me? 
How  well  you  look  1    Certainly  there's  no  place 


on  earth  like  Cardyllian  for  pretty  oomplesio&s, 
is  there?" 

He  turned  for  confirmadon  to  die  cshGo^ 
brown  thin  countenance  of  Miss  Charitj,  whick 
smiled  and  nodded  acquiescence.  "ToaVe  go- 
ing to-morrow,  you  say ;  that's  a  great  pitr; 
every  thing  looking  so  beautiful." 

^^  Every  thaffj*^  acquiesced  Tom  Sedley, witk 
an  arch  glance  at  Agnes,  who  blushed  and  said 
merrily — 

**  You're  just  the  same  old  fool  von  iln}! 
were,  Tom ;  and  we  don't  mind  one  irot^m 
say. 

^*  Aggie,  my  dear !"  said  ber  sister,  who  ca- 
ned down  the  practice  of  reproof  from  the  boi» 
ry ;  and  it  was  well,  I  suppose,  that  Miss  Aggie 
had  that  arbitress  of  proprieties  alwsTt  beaie 
her. 

*'I  suppose  you  have  no  end  of  news  to  tell 
me.  Is  any  one  dying,  or  any  one  cfaratead? 
I'll  hear  it  all  by-and-by.  And  who  are  joa 
neighbors  at  Malory  ?" 

**  Oh,  quite  charming !"  exclaimed  30s8  k- 
nes  eagerly.  ''  The  most  mysterions  people  tbs 
ever  came  to  a  haunted  house.  Yon  know  Mal- 
ory has  a  ghost" 

"  Nonsense,  child.  Don't  mind  her,  Mr.  Sei- 
ley,"  said  Miss  Charity.  "  I  wwfer  bow  m 
can  talk  so  foolishly." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing  new.  Miloir's  beca 
haunted  as  long  as  /can  remember,'' aid  Tom. 

"  WeU,  I  did  notthink  Mr.  Sedley  coiiWihaTe 
talked  like  that  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Cfaahty. 

*•  Oh,  by  Jove,  I  know  it.  £very  m  knou 
it  that  ever  lived  here.  UaXorfafiJl  of  gbo» 
None  but  very  queer  people  could  think  of  liTfflf 
there ;  and,  Miss  Agnes,  you  were  going  » 
say — " 

"Yes,  they  are  awJvUy  mysterioas.  Tbefe's 
an  old  man  who  stalks  about  at  night,  like  tk 
ghost  in  "  Hamlet," and neverspeaks,  and  theres 
a  beautiful  young  hidy,  and  a  gray  old  woaai 
who  calls  herself  Anne  Shecklcton.  'ns^^ 
themselves  up  so  closely— you  can't  imapnt 
Some  people  think  the  old  man  is  a  miak, « 
a  terrible  culprit." 

"Highlyprobable,"  said  Tom;  "andtbccti 
woman  a  witch,  and  the  young  lady  a  TampiR- 

"Well,  hardly  that,"  laughed  Miss  As« 
"for  they  came  to  church  to-day." 

*'  How  you  can  both  talk  such  folly,"  «» 
posed  Miss  Charity. 

"But  you  know  they  would  not  let  Mr. 
Pritchard  up  to  the  house,"  pleaded  Miss  Ag- 
nes. Mr.  Pritchard,  the  curate,  yon  know  - 
this  was  to  Tom  Sedley—"  he's  a  fanny  \m 
man— he  preached  to-day— very  good  and  ztfj- 
ous  and  all  that— and  he  wanted  to  posh  w 
way  up  to  the  house,  and  the  cross  old  niM 
they  have  put  to  keep  the  gate  took  him  bv  ifec 
collar,  and  was  going  to  beat  him.  Old  Cap- 
tain SharpneU  says  he  Sd  beat  him  »!» ji 
child's  cricket-bat;  but  U  hates  Mr.  Fritcbard, 
so  I'm  not  sure ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  tuiB- 
ed  out  in  disgrace,  aafl  blushes  and  loob  digni- 
fied ever  since  whenever  Malory  is  mentioned. 
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Now,  every  one  here  knows  what  a  good  little 
nan  poor  Mr.  Pritchard  is,  so  it  must  have  been 
sheer  hatred  of  religion  that  led  to  his  being 
turned  oat  in  that  waj." 

<*  But  the  ladies  were  in  church,  mj  dear 
Aggie;  we  saw  them,  Mr.  Sedley,  to-day ;  they 
were  in  the  Malory  pew." 

«*  Oh,  indeed?"  said  Tom  Sedley,  artfully; 
'<  and  you  saw  them  pretty  distinctly,  I  dare 
say." 

**Tho  young  lady  is  quite  beautiful,  we 
thought.  I'm  so  sorry  you  were  not  in  our 
seat ;  though,  indeed,  people  ought  not  to  be 
staring  about  them  in  church ;  but  you  would 
have  admired  her  immensely." 

**  Oh,  I  saw  them.  They  were  the  people 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Yemey's  seat,  in  the 
small  pew  ?  Yes,  they  were — that  is,  the  young 
lady,  I  mean,  was  perfectly  lovely,"  said  little 
Tom,  who  could  not  with  any  comfort  practice 
a  reserve. 

'*  See,  the  people  are  beginning  to  hurry  off 
to  church  ;  it  must  be  time  to  go,''  said  Chari- 
ty. 

So  the  little  party  walked  up  by  the  court- 
house into  Castle  Street,  and  so  turned  into 
quaint  old  Church  Street,  walking  demurely, 
and  talking  very  quietly  to  the  solemn  note  of 
the  old  bell. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VISIT  TO  HAZELDEN. 

Thet  all  looked  toward  the  Malory  seat  on 
taking  their  places  in  their  own ;  but  that  re- 
treat was  deserted  now,  and  remained  so,  as 
Tom  Sedley  at  very  brief  intervals  ascertained, 
throughout  the  afternoon  service;  after  which, 
with  a  secret  sense  of  disappointment,  honest 
Sedley  escorted  the  Etherage  **  girls"  up  the 
steep  road  that  leads  through  the  wooded  glen 
of  Hazeldon  to  the  hospitable  house  of  old  Vane 
Etherage. 

Every  one  in  that  part  of  the  world  knows 
that  generous,  pompous,  and  boisterous  old  gen- 
tleman. You  could  no  more  visit  Cardyllian 
without  seeing  Vane  Etherage,  than  you  could 
visit  Naples  without  seeing  Vesuvius.  He  is 
a  fine  portly  bust,  but  little  more.  In  his 
waking  Iiours  he  lives  alternately  in  his  Bath 
chair  and  in  the  great  leathern  easy-chair  in 
his  study.  He  manages  to  shuffle  very  slowly, 
leaning  on  his  servant  on  one  side  and  propped 
on  his  crutch  at  the  other,  across  the  hall  of  the 
Cardyllian  Club,  which  boasts  about  six-and- 
thirty  members,  besides  visitors,  and  into  the 
billiard-room,  where  he  takes  possession  of  the 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  eivjojs  the  agreeable  con- 
versation of  Captain  Shrapnell,  hears  all  about 
the  new  arrivals,  who  they  are,  what  screws  are 
loose,  and  where,  and  generally  all  the  gossip 
and  scandal  of  the  little  commonwealth  of  Car- 
dyllian. 

Vane  Etherage  had  served  in  the  navy,  and, 
I  believe,  reached  the  rank  of  captain.    In  Car- 


dyllian he  was  humorously  styled  *'  the  Admi- 
ral," when  people  spoke  of  him,  not  to  him ; 
for  old  Etherage  was  fiery  and  consequential, 
and  a  practical  joke  which  commenced  in  a  note 
from  an  imaginary  secretary,  announcing  that 
"  The  Badger's  Hunt"  would  meet  at  Hazelden 
House  on  a  certain  day,  and  inducing  hospita- 
ble preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  those 
nebulous  sportsmen,  was  like  to  have  had  a  san- 
guinary ending.  It  was  well  remembered  tliat 
when  young  Sniggers  of  Sligh  Farm  apologized 
on  that  occasion,  old  Etherage  had  arranged 
with  Captain  Shrapnell,  who  was  to  have  been 
his  second,  that  the  Admiral  was  to  fight  in  his 
Bath  chair— an  evidence  of  resource  and  reso- 
lution  which  was  not  lost  upon  his  numerous 
friends. 

"How  do  you  do,  Sedley  ?  Very  glad  to  see 
you,  Tom — very  glad  indeed,  sir.  You'll  come 
to-morrow  and  dine;  you  must,  indeed — and 
next  day.  You  know  our  Welsh  mutton — you 
do — ^you  know  it  well ;  it's  better  here  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world  —  in  the  whole 
world,  sir;  the  Hazelden  mutton,  and,  egad, 
you'll  come  here — ^you  shall,  sir— and  dine  here 
with  us  to-morrow ;  mind,  yon  shall." 

The  Admiral  wore  a  fez,  from  beneath  which 
his  gray  hair  bushed  out  rather  wildly,  and  ,he 
was  smoking  through  an  enormous  hubble-bub- 
ble pipe  as  Tom  Sedley  entered  his  study,  ac- 
companied by  the  ladies. 

*•  He  says  he's  to  go  away  to-morrow,"  said 
Miss  Charity,  with  an  upbraiding  look  at  Sed- 
ley. 

"Pooh — nonsense — not  he — not  you,  Tom — 
not  a  bit,  sir.  We  won't  let  you.  Girls,  we 
won't  cdhw  him  to  go.  Eh? — ^No — ^no— you 
dine  here  to-morrow,  and  next  day." 

"  You're  very  kind,  sir ;  but  I  promised,  if  I 
am  still  in  Cardyllian  to-morrow,  to  run  over  to 
Ware,  and  dine  with  Vemey." 

"  WhatY^m^jV 

"ClevoVerney?" 

"  D—  him." 

"  Oh,  papa !"  exclaimed  Miss  Charity,  grimly. 

"Boh  I— I  hate  him— I  hate  a// the  Verneys," 
bawled  old  Vane  Etherage,  as  if  hating  were  a 
duty  and  a  generosity. 

"  Oh — ^no,  papa — ^you  know  you  don't — that 
would  be  extremely  wickedy^''  said  Miss  Charity, 
with  tiiat  severe  superiority  with  which  she 
governed  the  Admiral. 

"  Begad,  you're  always  telling  me  I'm  wicked 
— and  we  know  where  the  wicked  go — that's  Cate- 
chism, I  believe — so  I'd  like  to  know  where's 
the  difference  between  that  and  d — ingafellow^" 
exclaimed  the  portly  bust,  and  blew  off'his  wrath 
with  a  testy  laugh. 

"I  think  we  had  better  put  off  our  bonnets 
and  coats.  The  language  is  becoming  rather 
strong — ^and  the  tobacco,"  said  Miss  Charity, 
with  dry  dignity,  to  her  sister,  leaving  the  study 
as  she  did  so. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  that  Kiffyn  Vemey 
— the  uncle  fellow — Honorable  Kiffyn  Vemey 
— (ii5-honorable,  /  call  him— that  old  dog,  sir, 
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he*s  no  better  than  a  cheat — and  I*d  be  glad  of 
an  opportanitj  to  tell  him  so  to  his  face,  sir — 
yon  have  no  idea^  sir,  how  he  has  behared  to 
me!" 

**  He  has  the  character  of  being  a  very  honor- 
able man,  sir — ^I'm  sony  yon  think  so  difier- 
ently,"  said  honest  Tom  Sedley,  who  always 
stood  np  for  his  friends  and  their  kindred — 
"  and  Cleve — I've  known  from  my  childhood, 
and  I  assure  yon,  sir,  a  franker  or  more  gener^ 
ons  fellow  I  don't  suppose  there  is  on  earth.** 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  the  jackanape,  ex- 
cept that  he's  nephew  of  his  roguish  old  uncle," 
said  the  florid  old  gentleman  with  the  short  high 
nose  and  double  chin.  **  He  wants  to  take  np 
Llanderis,  and  he  shan*t  hav6  it.  He's  under 
covenant  to  renew  the  lease,  and  the  devil  of  it 
is,  that  between  me  and  Wynne  Williams  we 
have  put  the  lease  astray — and  I  can't  find  it — 
nor  he  either— but  it  will  turn  up— I  don't  care 
twopence  about  it — ^but  no  one  shall  humbug 
me — I  won't  be  gammoned,  sir,  by  all  the  Ver- 
neys  in  England.     Stmff*—Bir  1" 

Then  the  conversation  took  a  happier  turn. 
The  weather  was  sometimes  a  little  squally  with 
the  Admiral — but  not  often — ^genial  and  boister- 
ous— on  the  whole  sunny  and  tolerably  serene 
— and  though  he  sometimes  threatened  high  and 
swore  at  his  servants,  they  knew  it  did  not  mean 
a  great  deal,  and  liked  him. 

People  who  lived  all  the  year  round  in  Car- 
dyllian,  which  from  November  to  May,  every 
year,  is  a  solitode,  fall  into  those  odd  ways  and 
little  self-indulgences  which  gradually  meta- 
morphose men  of  the  world  into  humorists  and 
grotesques.  Given  a  sparse  population,  and 
difficult  intercommunication,  which  in  efitect  con- 
stitute solitude,  and  you  have  the  conditions  of 
barbarism.  Thus  it  was  that  Vane  Etherage 
had  grown  uncouth  to  a  degree  that  excited  the 
amazement  of  old  contemporaries  who  happened 
from  time  to  time  to  look  in  upon  his  invalided 
retirement  at  Cardyllian. 

The  ladies  and  Tom  Sedley,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  talked  very  merrily  at  tea,  while  old  Yane 
Etherage,  in  his  study,  with  the  door  between 
the  rooms  wide  open,  amused  himself  with  a 
nautical  volume  and  his  terrestrial  globe. 

'*So,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  '*you  admired  the 
Malory  young  lady — Margaret,  our  maid  says, 
she  is  called — ^very  much  to-day  ?** 

**I  did,  by  Jove.  Didn't  you?"  said  Tom, 
well  pleased  to  return  to  the  subject. 

'*Yes,"  said  Agnes,  looking  down  at  her 
spoon — **  Yes,  I  admired  her ;  that  is,  her  fea- 
tures are  very  regular;  she's  what  I  call  ex- 
tremely handsome;  but  there  are  prettier  girls." 

"  Hertf  do  you  mean?" 

«*  Yes— here." 

"And  who  are  they?" 

*'  Well,  I  don't  say  here  now ;  but  I  do  think 
those  Miss  Dartmores,  for  instance,  who  were 
here  last  year,  and  used  to  wear  those  blue 
dresses,  were  decidedly  prettier.  The  heroine 
of  Malory,  whom  you  have  fallen  in  love  with, 
seems  to  me  to  want  animation." 


'<  Why,  she  couldn't  show  a  great  deal  of 
animation  over  the  Litany,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  did  not  see  her  then;  I  happeoedtalir 
praying  myself  during  the  Litanj,"  said  )£s 
Agnes,  recollecting  herself. 

"  It's  more  than  I  was,"  said  Tom. 

«  You  ought  not  to  talk  that  way,  Mr.  Seiikr 
It  isn't  fitc«.  I  wonder  you  can,"  said  }lL 
Charity. 

''  I  would  not  say  it,  of  conne,  to  stnagen^' 
said  Tom.  ' '  But  Uien,  I'm  so  intimate  beic- 
and  it's  really  true,  that  is,  I  mean,  it  wut> 
day." 

"I  wonder  what  you  go  to  church  for,*sLi 
Miss  Charity. 

**  Well,  of  course,  you  know,  it's  to  pray;  bd 
I  look  at  the  bonnets  a  little,  also;  eTerrfeildf 
does.  By  Jore,  if  they'd  only  ssj  tratb,  Ti 
certain  the  clergymen  peep— I  often  av  itm. 
There's  that  little  fellow, the  Bev.Bichard hirdt- 
ard,  the  curate,  you  know— rd  swear  In  sea 
that  fellow  wat^jhing  you,  Agnes,  thwogb  ibe 
chink  in  the  reading-desk  door,  while  the  sa- 
mon  was  going  on ;  and  I  ventore  to  say  be  od 
not  hear  a  word  of  it" 

**  You  ought  to  tell  the  rector,  if  yea  ra> 
saw  that,"  said  Miss  Charity,  sererelr. 

"Pray,  do  no  such  thing,"  entrestedignes; 
"  a  pleasant  situation  for  me  I" 

"  Certainly,  if  Mr.  PritchardbchaTes  himself 
as  you  describe,"  said  Miss  Charily;  "but  IVe 
been  for  hours  shut  np  in  the  same  room  vji 
him— sometimes  here,  and  sometimes  at  12 
school— about  the  children,  and  the  «idon 
fund,  and  the  parish  charities,  and  I  nerer  cir- 
served  the  sUghtest  levity;  but  you  mjs^ 
Fmsure." 

"I'm  not,  upon  my  honor.  I  don't ayfis 
the  least  harm.  I  don't  see  how  he  can  k\r. 
I  know  if  /were  up  in  the  air-in  a  re»diar 
desk,  with  a  good  chink  in  the  door,  where  1 
thought  no  one  could  see  me,  and  old  Dwia' 
Splayfoot  preaching  his  pet  aennon  m  bJ 
head— irott/dh'/  I  peep  ?— that's  all" 

"  Well,  I  reallv  think,  if  he  makes  a  hibtrf 
it,  I  ought  to  speak  to  Doctor  .SplayfiTOC.! 
think  it's  my  duty,''  said  Miss  Charitr.sQ^ 
up  very  stiffly,  as  she  did  when  she  spowa 
duty;  and  when  once  the  notion  of  ftsp»^ 
duty  got  into  her  head,  hor  inflcjabilit/.  is  Tea 
Sedley  and  her  sister  Agnes  knew,  was  tcmiT- 
ing.  ..I 

«  For  mercy's  sake,  my  dear  aarry,  do  uum 
of  me!  If  you  tell  Doctor  Splayfoot,  heuw 
certain  to  tell  it  all  to  Wynne  WiOm^'^ 
Doctor  Price  Apjohn,  and  every  creature  m  ui' 
dylMan  will  know  every  thing  about  it,  ani' 
great  deal  more,  before  two  hoars;  asii^ 
for  all,  if  that  ridiculous  stoiy  is  set  ^ 
into  the  church  door  IT!  nerer  set  mj  i* 
again." 

Miss  Agnes's  pretty  face  had  flnsbed  cnosoiu 
and  her  lip  quivered  with  distress.  ^ 

"How  con  you  be  such  a  fool,  Aggie- 
onlv  say  it  was  at  ow  seat,  and  no  one  can  P 
sibly  tell  which  it  was  at-yon  or  I;  »* 
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certainly  tell  Doctor  Splayfoot  that  Mr.  Sedley 
saw  it." 

**  And  ril  tell  the  Doctor,"  said  Sedley,  who 
enjoyed  the  debate  immensely,  '*  that  I  neither 
saw  nor  said  any  such  thing/' 

^'I  don't  think,  Thomas  Sedley,  you*d  do 
any  thing  so  excessively  wicked  1"  exclaimed 
Miss  Charity,  a  little  fiercely. 

"  Try  me,**  said  Tom,  with  an  exnlting  little 
langh. 

**•  KTery  gentUman  tells  the  trath,'*  thrust  she. 

*'*'  £xcept  where  it  makes  mischief,"  parried 
Tom,  with  doabtfal  morality  and  another  mis. 
chierons  laugh. 

''  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better  say  nothing 
of  Christianity,  But  what  you  do  is  your  own 
affair  I  my  duty  111  perform.  I  shall  think  it 
oyer;  and  I  shan't  berufiSed  by  any  folly  in- 
tended to  annoy  me.**  Miss  Charity's  thin 
brown  checks  had  flushed  to  a  sort  6f  madder 
crimson.  Excepting  these  flashes  of  irritability, 
I  can*t  charge  her  with  many  human  weak- 
nesess.  "  Til  not  say  who  he  looked  at — ^IVc 
promised  that;  but  unless  I  change  my  present 
opinion.  Doctor  Splayfoot  shall  hear  Uie  whole 
thing  to-morrow.  I  think  in  a  clergyman  any 
such  conduct  in  church  is  unpardomhk.  The 
effect  on  other  people  is  positively  ruinous. 
Youj  for  instance,  would  not  have  talked  about 
such  things  in  tlic  light  yon  do,  if  you  had  not 
been  encouraged  in  it,  by  seeing  a  clergyman 
conducting  himself  so." 

**  Mind,  you've  promised  poor  little  Agnes 
yon*ll  not  bring  her  into  the  business,  no  matter 
what  /  do,"  said  Sedley. 

**  I  have,  certainly." 

*<  Well,  I'll  stay  in  Cardyllian  to-morrow,  and 
I'll  see  Doctor  Splayfoot."  Sedley  was  button- 
ing  his  coat  and  pulling  on  his  gloves,  with  a 
wicked  smile  on  his  good-humored  face.  *'  And 
I'll  tell  him  that  you  think  the  curate  ogles  you 
through  a  hole  in  the  reading-desk.  That  you 
like  himy  and  he^s  yery  much  gone  abo«t  you ; 
and  that  you  wish  the  aflair  brought  to  a  point ; 
and  that  yon*re  going  to  appeal  to  him— Doctor 
Splayfoot — ^to  use  his  authority  either  to  effect 
that,  or  to  stop  the  ogling.  I  will,  upon  my 
honor  I" 

'*  And  I  shall  speak  to  papa  to  preyent  it,'* 
said  Miss  Charity,  who  was  fierce  and  literal. 

''  And  that  will  bring  about  a  duel,  and  he*ll 
,  be  shot  in  his  Bath  chair,  and  I  shall  be  hanged" 
—old  Van^-  Etherage,  with  his  spectacles  on,  was 
plodding  away  serenely  at  the  little  table  by  the 
fire,  over  his  Naval  Chronicle — "and  Pritchard 
will  be  depriyed  of  his  curacy,  and  yon*ll  go  mad, 
and  Agnes  will  drown  herself  like  Ophelia,  and 
a  nice  little  tragedy  you'll  have  brought  about. 
Good-night ;  I'll  not  disturb  him"— he  ghinced 
toward  the  unconscious  Admiral — "  111  see  you 
both  to-morrow,  after  I*ve  spoken  to  the  Hector." 
He  kissed  his  hand,  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HALOBT  BT  MOONLIGXIT. 

When  Tom  Sedley  stepped  out  from  the  glass 
door  on  the  gravel  walk,  among  the  autumn 
fiowers  and  the  eyei^greens  in  the  pleasant  moon- 
light, it  was  just  nine  o'clock,  for  in  that  primi- 
tiye  town  and  vicinage  people  keep  still  wonder- 
fully early  hoars. 

It  is  a  dark  and  lonely  walk  down  the  steep 
Hazelden  road,  by  the  side  of  the  wooded  glen, 
from  whose  depths  breaks  and  rises  the  noise  of 
the  mill  stream.  The  path  leads  you  down  the 
side  of  the  glen,  with  dense  forest  above  and  be- 
low you ;  the  rocky  steep  ascending  at  the  left 
hand,  the  wooded  precipice  descending  into  utter 
darkness  at  your  right,  and  beyond  that,  black 
against  the  dsy,  the  distant  side  of  the  wooded 
ravine.  Cheery  it  was  to  emerge  from  the  close 
oyerhanging  trees,  and  the  comparative  darkness, 
upon  the  high  road  to  Cardyllian,  which  follows 
the  sweep  of  the  estuary  to  Uie  high  street  of  the 
town,  already  quiet  as  at  midnight. 

The  moon  shone  so  broad  and  bright,  the 
landscape  looked  so  strange,  and  the  air  was  so 
frosty  and  pleasant,  that  Tom  Sedley  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  little  walk  which 
led  him  oyer  the  Green,  and  up  the  steep  path 
oyerhanging  the  sea,  from  which  you  command 
so  fine  a  view  of  the  hills  and  headlands  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  among  other  features  of  the 
landscape,  of  Malory,  lying  softly  in  its  dark  and 
misty  woodlands. 

Moonlight,  distance,  hour,  solitude,  aided  the 
romance  of  my  friend  Tom  Sedley,  who  stood  in 
the  still  air  and  sighed  toward  that  antique  house. 

With  arms  folded,  his  walking-cane  grasped 
in  his  right  hand,  and  passed,  sword  fashion,  un- 
der his  left  arm,  I  know  not  what  martial  and 
chivalric  aspirations  concerning  death  and  com- 
bat rose  in  his  good-natured  heart,  for  in  some 
temperaments  the  sentiment  of  love  is  mysteri- 
ously associated  with  the  combative,  and  our 
homage  to  the  gentler  sex  connects  itself  mag- 
nanimously with  images  of  wholesale  assault  and 
battery  upon  the  other.  Perhaps  if  he  could 
haye  sung,  a  staye  or  two  might  haye  relieved  his 
mind ;  or  eyen  had  he  been  eloquent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sentiment.  But  his  vocabulary,  un- 
happily, was  limited,  and  remarkably  prosaic, 
and  not  even  having  an  appropriate  stanza  by 
rote,  he  was  fain  to  betake  himself  to  a  cigar, 
smoking  which  he  at  his  leisure  walked  down 
the  hill  toward  Malory. 

Half  way  down,  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
dwarf  wall,  at  the  roadside,  and  by  the  ivied  stem 
of  a  huge  old  tree,  smoked  at  his  ease,  and  sighed 
now  and  then. 

'*  I  can't  understand  it — it  is  like  some  con- 
founded witchcraft,"  said  he.  ''  I  caxCt  get  bet 
out  of  my  head." 

I  dare  saj  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  his 
friend  Cleve  Vemey  was  performing,  though  not 
with  so  sublime  an  enthusiasm,  his  romantic  de- 
votions in  the  same  direction,  across  the  flickering 
water,  from  Ware. 
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stood  looking  firom  iho  shore ;  that  cloak  thing 
is  loose  to  be  sore ;  but,  by  Jove,  she  might  have 
been  a  girl  almost ;  and  what  large  eyes  she  has 
got,  and  a  well-shaped  face.  She  must  have 
been  quite  charming,  about  a  handled  years  ago ; 
she's  not  the  mother :  she^s  too  old ;  a  grand- 
aunt,  perhaps ;  what  a  long  talk  we  had,  and  I 
such  a  fool,  listening  to  aU  that  rubbish,  and 
never  getting  in  a  word  about  the  people,  that 
peerless  creature  I'* 

His  walk  home  to  Cardyllian  was  desultory 
and  interrupted.  I  should  not  like  to  risk  my 
credit  by  relating  how  often  he  halted  on  his 
way,  and  how  long,  to  refresh  his  eyes  with  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  trees  and  chimneys  of  Mal- 
ory :  and  how,  very  late  and  melancholy  and 
abstracted,  ho  reached  his  crib  in  the  Vemey 
Arms. 

Early  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  a  clever 
idea,  Tom  Sedley  made,  I  admit,  his  most  pic- 
turesque and  becoming  toilet.  It  consisted  of 
his  black  velvet  knickerbocker  suit,  with  those 
refined  jack-boots  of  shining  leather,  and  the 
most  charming  jerry  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
Cardyllian,  and  away  he  marched  over  the  hill, 
while  the  good  people  of  the  town  were  champ- 
ing thoir  muffins  and  sipping  their  tea,  to  the 
back  gate  of  Malory. 

It  stood  half  open,  and  with  as  careless  a  bold- 
ness as  he  could  assume,  in  he  went,  and  walked 
confidently  up  the  straight  farm-yard  lane,  girt 
with  high  thorn  hedges.  Here,  bribing  a  rustic 
who  showed  symptoms  of  churlishness  with  half 
a  crown,  he  was  admitted  into  a  sort  of  farm- 
yard, under  pretext  of  examining  the  old  mo- 
nastic chapel  and  refectory,  now  used  as  a  bam, 
and  some  other  relics  of  the  friary,  which  tourists 
were  wont  to  admire. 

From  the  front  window  of  the  refectory  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  mountains.  Also, 
as  Tom  Sedley  recollected,  a  foreground  view, 
nnder  the  trees,  in  front  of  the  hall  door,  and 
there,  with  a  sudden  bound  at  his  heart,  he  be- 
held the  two  ladies  who  had  yesterday  occupied 
the  Malory  pew,  the  old  and  the  yonng,  busy 
about  the  fiower-bed,  with  garden  gauntlets  on, 
and  trowel  in  hand. 

They  were  chatting  together  cheerily  enough, 
but  he  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  The 
young  lady  now  stood  up  from  her  work,  in  a 
dress  which  looked  to  him  like  plain  holland ; 
she  had  on  one  of  those  poked  bonnets  of  the 
same  material,  which  were  veiy  effectual  sun- 
shades, and  became  some  faces  so  well,  when 
ruralizing  young  ladies  wore  them,  some  years 
ago. 

The  young  lady  had  pushed  hers  a  little  back, 
and  stood  on  the  grass,  at  the  edge  of  the  flowers, 
with  her  trowel  glittering  in  the  early  sun  in 
her  slender  right  hand,  which  rested  upon  her 
left ;  her  pretty  right  foot  was  advanced  a  little 
on  the  short  grass,  and  showed  just  its  tip 'over 
the  edge  of  the  flower-bed.  A  homely  dress  and 
rustic  appliances.  But,  oh !  that  oval,  beautiftd 
face! 

Tom  Sedley— the  "peepingTom"  of  this  story 


— ^from  his  deep  monastie  window  between  tibc 
parting  of  the  tall  trees  looked  down  upon  ihk 
scene  in  a  breathless  raptore.  'From  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Soman  Pantheon  down,  wss  em 
Flora  BO  adored? 

lYom  nnder  his  Gothic  arch,  in  his  monkia^ 
shade,  Tom  could  have  stood,  he  fancied,  fer- 
ever,  gazing  as  friar  has  seldom  gazed  upon  kii 
pictured  saint,  on  the  snpematnral  pcHtiak 
which  his  enthusiasm  worshiped. 

The  young  lady,  as  I  have  described  her, 
looking  down  upon  her  old  companion,  aui 
something  with  a  little  nod,  and  smiled :  tba 
she  looked  np  at  the  tree  tops  frofm  where  (be 
birds  were  chirping;  so  Tom  had  a  fish-  rieir  ef 
her  wonderful  fiice,  and  though  he  fidt  bimsdf 
in  imminent  danger  of  detection,  he  conld  soc 
move.  Then  her  eyes,  with  a  sidelong  ^aaee, 
dropped  on  the  window  where  he  stood,  sad 
passed  on  instantly. 

With  the  instinct  which  never  deoeires  «s,he 
felt  her  glance  touch  him,  and  knew  that  he  was 
detected.  The  young  lady  turned  qoietlT.  t^ 
looked  seaward  for  a  few  moments.  Tom  relieved 
his  suspense  with  a  sigh ;  he  hoped  he  raigkt 
pass  muster  for  a  tourist,  and  that  tbepnrxlesei 
of  such  visitors  had  not  been  abridged  br  the 
recluses. 

The  young  lady  then  quietly  tamed  ststd  ns- 
sumed  her  work,  as  if  nothing  bad  happened ; 
but,  I  think,  she  said  something  to  ber  eldexlj 
companion,  for  that  slim  lady,  in  a  tweed  shawl, 
closely  broached  across  her  breast,  stood  up, 
walk^  a  step  or  two  backward  upon  the  graai, 
and  looked  straight  up  at  the  window,  with  tbe 
inquisitive  frown  of  a  person  a  little  dazzled  cs 
near-sighted. 

Honest  Tom  Sedley,  who  was  in  a  rather  mor- 
bid state  all  this  morning;  felt  his  heart  tlirob 
again,  and  drum  against  his  ribs,  as  he  affected 
to  gaze  in  a  picturesque  absorption  upon  the  dis- 
tant headlands. 

The  old  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  having  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  deep-carved  panel  of  that  ss- 
tique  wall  the  full-length  portrait  of  our  iiasd- 
some  young  friend,  Tom  Sedley,  in  his  kiDiBf 
knickerbocker  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  ivon^- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand  and  that  **  sttmniog'' 
jerry  which  so  exactly  suited  his  countenance, 
and  of  which  he  believed  no  hatter  but  his  cntn 
possessed  the  pattern,  or  could  produce  a  similar 
masterpiece. 

The  old  lady  with  her  hand  raised  to  fend  off 
the  morning  sun  that  came  flickering  through 
the  branches  on  her  wrinkled  forehead,  and  ber 
light  gray  eyes  peering  on  him,  had  no  notion 
of  the  awful  power  of  her  gaze  upon  that  **  im- 
pudent young  man." 

With  all  his  might  Tom  Sedley  gazed  at  tbe 
Welsh  headlands,  without  even  winking,  while 
he  felt  the  basilisk  eye  of  the  old  spinster  in 
gray  tweed  upon  him.  So  intense  was  his  stare, 
that  old  Fandillion  at  last  seemed  to  nod  his 
mighty  head,  and  finally  to  submerge  him^If 
in  the  sea.  When  he  ventured  a  glance  down- 
ward, he  saw  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  with  quick 
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steps  entering  the  house,  while  the  young  Udj 
had  recommenced  working  at  a  more  distant 
flower-bed  with  the  same  quiet  diligence. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  old  lady  was  taking 
steps  for  his  expulsion.  He  preferred  anticipa- 
ting her  measures,  and  not  caring  to  be  caught 
in  the  window,  left  the  refectory,  and  walked 
down  the  stone  stairs,  whistling  and  tapping  the 
wall  with  the  tip  of  his  cane. 

To  him,  as  the  old  play-books  say,  entered 
from  the  side  next  the  house,  and  just  as  he  set 
the  sole  of  his  resplendent  boot  upon  the  paving- 
stones,  a  senrant— short,  strong,  and  surly  was 
the  man.  He  did  not  seem  disposed  for  vio- 
lence, however,  for  he  touched  an  imaginary  hat- 
bnm  as  he  came  up,  and  informed  Mr.  Sedley, 
who  was  properly  sniprised  and  pained  to  hear 
it,  that  he  had  in  fact  committed  a  trespass  ,* 
that  since  it  had  been  let,  the  place  was  no 
longer  open  to  the  inspection  of  tourists ;  and,  in 
short,  that  he  was  requested  to  withdraw. 

Tom  Sedley  was  all  alacrity  and  regret.  He 
had  never  been  so  polite  to  a  groom  in  all  his 
life.  The  man  followed  him  down  the  back 
avenne,  to  see  him  out,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  stirred  his  resentment;  and  when 
he  held  the  gate  open  for  him  to  emerge,  Tom 
gave  him  no  less  than  three  half-crowns — ^a  prodi- 
gality whereat  his  eyes  opened,  if  not  his  heart, 
and  he  made  a  gruff  apology  for  the  necessities 
imposed  by  duty,  and  Tom  interrupted  him 
with — 

*' Quite  right,  perfectly  right;  you  could  do 
nothing  else.  I  hope  ^he  la —  your  master  is 
not  vexed.  Ton  must  say  I  told  you  to  mention 
how  very  much  pained  X  was  at  having  made 
such  a  mistake.  Say  that  I,  Mr.  Sedley,  regret 
it  very  much,  and  beg  to  apologize.  Pray  don't 
forget.  Good-morning ;  and  I'm  very  sorry  for 
having  given  ifou  so  much  trouble — this  long 
walk." 

This  tendemess  his  bow-legged  conductor 
was  also  in  a  mood  to  receive  favorably.  In 
fact,  if  he  had  not  told  him  his  name  was  Sed- 
ley, he  might  have  settled  affirmatively  the 
question  at  that  moment  before  his  mind — 
whether  the  intruder  from  whom  silver  flowed 
so  naturally  and  refreshingly  might  not  possibly 
be  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself,  who  had  passed 
through  the  village  of  Ware,  only  seven  miles 
away,  three  weeks  before. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

A  NIGHT  SAIL. 

PooB  Tom  Sedley!  The  little  excitement 
of  parting  with  the  bull-necked  keeper  of  his 
**  garden  of  beauty"  over,  his  spirits  sunk.  He 
could  not  act  the  unconscious  tourist  again,  and 
recommit  the  premeditated  mistake  of  the  morn- 
ing.    His  exclusion  was  complete. 

Tom  Sedley  paid  a  visit  that  day  at  Hazel- 
den,  and  was  depressed,  and  dull,  and  absent  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Miss  Charity  Etherage,  after 


he  had  gone  away,  canvassed  the  matter  very 
earnestly,  and  wondered  whether  he  was  quite 
well,  and  hoped  he  had  not  had  bad  news  from 
London. 

I  don't  know  how  Tom  got  over  all  that  day ; 
but  at  about  four  o'clock,  having  paid  his  penny 
at  the  toll-gate  of  the  pier  of  Cardyllian,  he  was 
pacing  up  and  down  that  breezy  platform,  and 
discussing  witlh  himself  the  possibility  of  remain- 
ing for  another  Sunday,  on  the  chance  of  again 
seeing  the  Maloiy  ladies  in  church. 

Lifting  up  bis  eyes,  in  his  meditation,  he  saw 
a  cutter  less  than  a  mile  away,  making  swiftly 
for  the  pierhead,  stooping  to  the  breeze  as  she 
flew,  and  beating  up  the  spray  in  sparkling  clouds 
from  her  bows.  His  practiced  eye  recognized  at 
a  glance  the  **  Flake,'*  the  victorious  yacht  of 
Cleve  Yemey.  With  this  breeze  it  was  a  run 
without  a  tack  firom  Ware  jetty. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  she  furled  her  sails, 
and  dropped  anchor  close  to  the  pier  stair,  and 
Cleve  Yemey  in  another  minute  stepped  upon  it 
from  his  punt. 

"  You're  to  come  back  in  her,  to  Ware,  this 
evening,"  said  he,  as  they  shook  bands.  '*  I'm 
so  glad  I've  found  you.  I've  to  meet  a  friend  at 
the  Yemey  Arms,  but  our  talk  won't  take  very 
long;  and  how  have  you  been  amusing  yourself 
all  day?    Bather  slow,  isn't  it?" 

Tom  Sedley  told  his  story. 

"  Well,  and  what's  the  name  f"  inquired  Cleve. 

**  I  can't  tell ;  th^  don't  know  at  the  hotel ; 
the  Etherages  don't  know.  I  asked  Castle  Ed- 
wards, and  he  doesn't  know  either,"  said  Sedley. 

"  Yes,  but  that  fellow,  the  servant,  who  turned 
you  out  at  Malory — " 

**He  did  not  turn  me  out.  I  was  going^'^ 
intenrupted  Tom  Sedley. 

*<  Well,  who  soao  yon  out  ?  You  made  him  a 
present ;  he'd  have  told  you,  of  course.  Did  he  ?" 

«'I  didn't  ask  him." 

"  Come,  that's  being  very  delicate  indeed  ! 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  I  were  as  spoony  as  you  are 
on  that  girl,  I'd  have  learned  all  about  her  long 
ago.  It's  nothing  to  me;  but  if  you  find  out  her 
name,  I  know  two  or  three  fellows  in  town  who 
know  every  thing  about  every  body,  and  Til  make 
out  the  whole  story— that  is,  if  she's  any  body." 

"By  Jove  I  that's  very  odd.  There  he  t>,  j  ust 
gone  into  the  Golden  Lion,  that  groom,  that  serv- 
ant, that  Malory  man,"  exclaimed  Tom  Sedley 
very  eagerly,  and  staring  hard  at  the  open  door 
of  Uie  quaint  little  pot-house. 

"  Well,  go ;  give  him  a  pound,  it's  well  worth 
it,"  laughed  Cleve.  "  I'm  serious,  if  you  want 
to  learn  it ;  no  fellow  like  that  can  resist  a  pound ; 
and  if  you  tell  me  the  name.  111  make  you  out 
all  the  rest,  I  really  will,  when  I  get  to  town. 
There,  don't  let  him  get  off,  and  youll  find  me 
at  the  Verney  Arms." 

So  saying,  Cleve,  nodding  his  irresolute  friend 
toward  the  Golden  Lion,  walked  swiftly  away  to 
meet  the  Beverend  Isaac  Dixie.  But  Dixie  was 
not  at  the  Chancery  ;  only  a  letter,  to  say  that 
"most  unhappily"  that  morning  Clay  Bectory 
was  to  undergo  an  inspection  by  a  Commissioner 
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of  DflapidAtions ;  bat  that,  D.  Y.,  he  would  place 
himself  next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  at  his 
honored  pupil's  disposal. 

««TlioM  iboTBUliiMad  mitliHtit 

they  neyer  allow  a  minilte  for  common  sense,  or 
any  thing  useftil  —  always  pottering  orer  theii 
clerical  drill  and  pipe  clay,"  said  Cleve,  who, 
when  an  idea  once  entered  his  mind,  pnrstied  it 
with  a  terrible  concentzation,  and  hated  an  hour's 
delay. 

So  ont  he  came  disappointed,  and  joined  Sed- 
ley  near  the  Golden  Lion. 

They  said  little  for  a  time,  but  walked  on,  side 
by  side,  and  found  themselyes  sauntering  along 
the  road  toward  Malory  together. 

"Well,  Sedley,  I  forgot,  — what  about  that 
man  ?  did  he  tell  you  any  thing  ?" 

'<I  do  belicTe  if  a  fbUow  once  allows  a  pi\  to 
get  into  his  head,  ever  so  little,  he*s  in  a  sort  of 
way  drunk — worse  than  drunk— systematically 
foolish,"  said  honest  Sedley,  philosophizing. 
*'  IVe  been  doing  nothing  but  idiotic  things  oyer 
since  church-time  yesteiday." 
"  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  ?" 
*<He  took  the  pound,  and  deril  a  thing  he 
said.  He  wouldn't  tell  any  thing  about  them. 
I  give  you  leaTe  to  laugh  at  mo.  I  know  Tm 
the  greatest  ass  on  earth,  and  I  think  he's  the 
ugliest  brute  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  unciril ; 
and,  by  Jore,  if  I  stay  here  much  longer,  I  think 
hell  get  all  my  money  from  me.  He  doesn't 
ask  for  it,  but  I  go  on  giring  it  to  him ;  I  can't 
help  it;  the  beast  I" 

''Isn't  there  a  saying  about  a  sage,  or  some- 
thing, and  his  money  being  soon  parted  ?"  asked 
Cleve.  "  I  think  if  I  were  so  much  gone  about 
a  girl  as  you  are,  and  on  such  easy  terms  with 
that  fellow,  and  tipped  him  so  handsomely,  I'd 
hare  learned  her  name,  at  least,  before  now." 

"  I  can't ;  every  thing  goes  wrong  with  me. 
Why  should  I  risk  my  reason^  and  fall  in  love 
with  the  moon  ?  The  girl  wouldn't  look  at  me ; 
by  Jove,  she'll  never  even  see  me ;  and  it's  much 
better  so,  for  nothing  can  possibly  come  of  it  but 
pain  to  me,  and  fun  to  every  one  else.  The  late 
train  does  not  stop  at  our  station.  I  can't  go 
to-night ;  but,  by  Jove,  IH  be  off  in  the  morning. 
I  wiU,     Don't  you  think  Tm  right,  Cleve  ?" 

Tom  Sedley  stopped  short,  and  faced  his 
friend— who  was,  in  most  matters,  his  oracle — 
earnestly,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm.  Cleve 
laughed  at  his  vehemence,  for  he  knew  Tom's 
impulsive  nature,  his  generous  follies,  and  terri- 
ble  impetuosity,  and,  said  he  —  "  Right,  Tom ; 
always  a  philosopher  I  Nothing  like  the  radical 
cure,  in  such  a  case,  absence.  If  the  cards  won't 
answer,  try  the  dice,  if  they  won't  do,  try  the  balls. 
I'm  afraid  this  is  a  bad  venture ;  put  your  heart 
to  sea  in  a  sieve  I  No,  Tom,  that  precious  freight- 
age is  for  a  more  substantial  craft.  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  your  last  of  the  young  lady,  and 
it  would  be  a  barren  fit  of  friendship  to  say  that 
I  believe  you  have  made  any  impression.  There- 
fore save  yourself,  fly,  and  try  what  absence  will 
do,  and  work  and  play,  and  eating  and  drinking. 


and  sleeping  abundantly  in  a  distant  scene,  to 
disdpate  the  fumes  of  your  intozicatioa,  tied 
you  away  from  the  enchantress,  and  restae  ^ 
to  yourself.     Therefore  I  echo— go." 

'Tm  sure  you  think  it,  though  joa'ie  b!f 
joking,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

"  Well,  let  us  come  on.  Tve  half  a  miodtc 
go  up  myself  and  have  a  peep  at  tiie  R&ctor,' 
said  Cleve. 

"To  what  purpose  ?*• 

"Archeology,"  said  Cleve. 

"  If  you  go  in  there,  after  what  oceuied  tbii 
morning,  by  Jove,  I*U  not  wait  for  joHj^fsi 
Sedley. 

' '  Wen,  come  along ;  there's  no  hann,  I  sip- 
pose,  in  passing  by.  The  Qneep's  higlifsj,! 
hope,  isn't  shut  up,"  answered  Vernej. 

Sedley  sighed,  looked  toward  VMkrj,uit(^ 
being  in  a  mood  to  resist^  walked  on  tonrit^ 
enchanted  forest  and  castle,  by  his  compam'i 
side. 

When  they  came  by  the  daik  and  nanovow- 
road  that  skirts  the  southern  side  of  lUoi^s 
the  farm-yard  gate,  nailed  on  its  pier,  od  a  u^ 
bit  of  board,  in  fresh  black  and  white  paisi,  tber 
read  the  following  words : — 

'Sanaa. 

No  adraiflrion  at  tUa  gate  to  aBjlnAmwiKSiaa 
tsouAoYBd  at  Malorr.  _ . 

Any  pewon  found  trespaarfng  wltWa  tte fift  wlK 
proaecol^  aoeording  to  law. 

--Sepiember,18-> 

When  the  young  men,  in  a  momentny  aSact 
read  this  warning,  the  ingenuous  connteBMce  e 
Tom  Sedley  flushed  crimson  to  the  verj  rcote  a 
his  hair,  and  Cleve  Vemey  was  sdad  with*^ 
of  laughter  that  grew  more  and  mare  "*<^JJ* 
more  grave  and  reproachful  grew  Tom  Sedr^* 
aspect.  , 

"  Well,  Tom,  I  think,  if  we  haw  any  d^ 

left,  we  had  better  turn  our  backs  npon  thba- 

hospitable  refectory,  and  seek  comfort  elsewm 

By  Jove!  a  pretty  row  you  most  have  dk£ 

up  there  this  morning  to  oblige  the  GoTcnwrM 

declare  the  place  in  a  state  of  sifige,  and  bxjiB' 

his  artillery." 

"Comeaway,aeve;  thati8,a88oonisT0B« 

done  laughing  at  that  board.  Of  coo*  r^ 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  my  cf^^^^T. 
looking,  as  I  hope  any  gentleman  niigh'»  at  wj 
stupid  old  bam  this  inoming,  <»"^^.°^P!f^ 
be  the  cause  of  that  ofiensive  notice.  If , 
think  it  is  pointed  at  me,  of  conrse  its  sc^ 
amusing,  but  if  not,  hang  me  if  I  ctf^  ** 
joke. 


dyUian.  He  refused  Clove's  inritation  »  ^'f 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  retnm  to  wn'*^  . 
the  ..  .  -- 

this 

den.  •  .  £{ 

So  these  young  gentlemen  dined  ^^^^ 
the  Vemey  Arms,  and  it  grew  ^ff^ 
by  the  open  window  at  their  wine,  ""^  *?  i^^ 
got  up  and  silvered  the  distant  pcab  w»»*^  ' 


Tom  Sedley  was  ont  of  spirits,  t^^l^^ 
testy,  and  very  silent  all  the  way  U*  to 
-  rUian.    He  refused  Clove's  inritation  to  n*^ 

e  made  up  his  mind  to  retnm  to  ^^7^.^ 

e  morning ;  and  this  being  bis  1«'.«^^. 

is  part  of  the  worid,  he  must  spend  Ji*t^^     !! 
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znoantains,  and  they  grew  silent  and  dreamy  as 
tiiey  might  in  the  spell  of  distant  music. 

But  the  people  of  Hazelden  kept  early  hours, 
and  Tom  Sedley  sudden^  recollected  that  he 
must  go.  They  parted,  therefore,  excellent 
friends,  for  Sedley  had  no  suspicion  that  Cleve 
mras  his  rival,  and  Cleve  could  afford  to  ho 
amused  at  Sedley*s  rivalry. 

When  Vemey  got  on  Wrd  there  was  a  light 
breeze.  "  We'll  run  down  toward  Penruthyn 
Priory,''  said  ho ;  and  round  went  the  cutter, 
leaning  with  the  hrecze,  and  hissing  and  snort- 
ing through  the  gentle  swell  as  she  flew  on 
toward  the  headland  on  which  stands  that  pretty 
monastic  ruin. 

She  glided  into  the  hlack  shadow  cast  hy  the 
solemn  wall  of  cloud  that  now  hid  the  moon 
from  sight,  away  from  the  hundred  star-like 
lights  of  Cardyllian,  flying  swiftly  backward  on 
the  left,  close  nader  the  shapeless  blackness  of 
the  hill,  that  rises  precipitously  from  the  sea, 
and  over  which  lies  the  path  from  the  town  to 
Malory,  and  onward  by  the  wooded  grounds  of 
that  old  mansion,  now  an  indistinguishable  mass 
of  darkness,  whose  outline  was  hardly  visible 
against  the  sky. 

I  dare  say  the  thought  of  crossing  the  lights 
of  these  windows  had  its  share  in  prompting 
this  nautical  freak,  and  toward  these  Cleve's 
gaze  was  turned,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  man 
looking  out  at  the  bows  shouted  *'  Starboard;'^ 
but  before  the  boat  had  time  to  feel  the  helm, 
the  end  of  the  cutter^s  boom  struck  the  mast  of 
a  small  boat ;  a  shout  from  several  voices  rose 
suddenly,  and  was  almost  instantaneously  far 
behind.  Bound  went  the  yacht;  they  hailed 
the  boat. 

''She's  lost  her  mast,  I  think,"  said  one  of 
Cleve's  men. 

"  D —  you,  where  are  your  lights  ?**  shouted 
a  stem,  fierce  voice. 

"No  one  overboard?"  cried  Cleve. 

"  No,  no.  You'll  be  the  Wave,  sure  ?  Mr. 
Cleve  Vemey,  from  Ware?"  replied  a  different 
voice. 

'*  Who  are  those  fellows,  do  yon  know  ?" 
asked  Cleve  of  his  men. 

'*That  will  be  Christmas  Owen,  sir." 

<*  Oh !"  exclaimed  Cleve.  *  *  And  the  other's 
the  old  gentleman  from  Malory  ?" 

''  Well,  I  think  'twill  be  him,  sure." 

In  another  minute  the  punt  of  the  yacht  was 
alongside  the  boat,  with  a  message  from  Cleve, 
inviting  the  old  gentleman  on  board,  and  offer- 
ing to  put  him  ashore  wherever  he  liked  best. 

Shortly  and  grimly  the  courtesy  was  refused. 
The  wrath  of  the  old  man,  however,  seemed  to 
have  subsided,  and  he  gathered  himself  within 
the  folds  of  his  silence  again.  All  had  passed 
in  a  darkness  deeper  than  that  of  Styx.  A 
dens6  screen  of  cloud  had  entirely  hid  the  moon ; 
and  though  so  near,  Cleve  could  not  see  the  old 
man  of  Malory,  about  whom  he  was  curious, 
with  a  strange  and  even  tender  sort  of  curiosity, 
which,  certainly,  no  particular  graciousness  on 
his  part  had  invited.    In  a  few  minutes  more 


the  boat,  with  the  aid  of  another  spar,  was  on 
her  course^  again,  and  the  Wave  more  than  a 
mile  away  on  hers. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  RBYEBEl^D  ISAAC  DIXIE. 

At  five  o'clock  next  day  Cleve  Vemey  was 
again  in  Cardyllian. 

Outside  "  The  Chancery"  stood  a  "fly,"  only 
just  arrived.  He  had  come  only  a  minute  or 
two  before,  and  was  waiting  in  the  chamber 
which  was  still  called  the  state  room. 

The  room  is  long  and  paneled  with  oak,  and 
the  farther  end  is  the  fire-place.  The  ceiling 
above  the  cornice  slopes  at  each  side  with  the 
roof,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a  chapel-like  effect ;  a 
high  carved  oak  mantel-piece,  and  a  carved  wains- 
cotting  embedding  in  its  panels  a  symmetrical 
system  of  cupboards,  closed  the  perspective,  and, 
as  Cleve  entered  at  the  door  in  the  farther  wall, 
gave  effect  to  the  solitary  figure  of  the  Beverend 
Isaac  Dixie,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire-place  on  the  threadbare  hearth  rug, 
waiting,  with  an  angelic  smile,  and  beating  time 
to  a  sacred  melody,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  with 
his  broad  flat  foot 

This  clerical  gentleman  looked  some  six  or 
seven-and-forty  years  old,  rather  tall  than  other- 
wise, broad,  bland,  and  blue-chinned,  smiling, 
gaitered,  and  single-breasted. 

*' Capital  place  to  read  out  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," exclaimed  Cleve.  *'Glad  to  see 
you,  old  Dixie.     It*s  a  long  time  since  we  met." 

The  clergyman  stepped  forward,  his  chin  a 
little  advanced,  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
smiling  rosily  with  nearly  closed  eyes,  and  with 
a  broad  hand  expanded  to  receive  his  former 
pupil's  greeting. 

**I've  obeyed  the  summons,  you  see;  punc- 
tually, I  hope.  Delighted,  my  dear,  distin- 
guished young  pupil,  to  meet  you,  and  congratu- 
late you  on  your  brilliant  successes,  delighted, 
my  dear  Cleve,'*  murmured  the  divine,  in  a  mild 
rapture  of  affection. 

**  That's  not  so  neat  as  the  old  speech,  Dixie : 
don't  you  remember  ?"  said  Cleve,  nevertheless 
shaking  his  great  soft  red  hand  kindly  enough. 
"What  was  it?  Yes,  you  were  to  be  my  tuta- 
men,  and  I  your  dulce  decus.     Wasn't  that  it  ?" 

'*  Ha,  yes,  I  may  have  said  it ;  a  little  classic 
turn,  you  know ;  ha,  ha !  not  altogether  bad — 
not  altogether  ?  We  have  had  many  agreeable 
conversations — colloquies — ^you  and  I,  Mr.  Ver- 
ney,  together,  in  other  and  very  happy  days," 
said  the  clergyman,  with  a  tender  mdancholy 
smile,  while  his  folded  hands  fsiintly  smoothed 
one  another  over  as  if  in  a  dream  of  warm  water 
and  wash-balls. 

**  Do  you  remember  the  day  I  shied  that 
awful  ink  bottle  at  your  head?  by  Jove,  it  was 
as  large  as  a  tea-pot.  If  I  had  hit  you  that 
time,  Dixie,  I  don't  think  we'd  ever  have  found 
a  mitre  to  fit  your  head." 
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''Arch,  arch — Yul,  ha !  dear  me  1  yes — ^I  had 
forgot  that— yea,  quite— yoa  were  always  an 
arch  boy,  Cleve.     Always  arch,  Mr.  Vemey.'* 

"Very  arch — yes,  it  was  what  old  Toler 
called  the  office  bottle ;  do  yoa  remember  ?  it 
weighed  three  or  foar  pounds.  I  think  you 
were  glad  it  was  broken ;  yon  never  got  one  like 
it  into  the  room  again.  I  say,  if  it  had  canght 
yoa  on  the  head,  what  a  deal  of  learning  and 
other  things  the  Church  would  have  lost?" 

Whenever  it  was  Cleve's  pleasure  to  banter, 
the  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  took  it  in  good  part. 
It  was  his  ancient  habit,  so  on  this  occasion  he 
simpered  agreeably. 

''It  was  in  the  little  stndy  at  Maloiy.  By- 
the-by,  who  are  those  people  you've  put  into 
Malory?"  continued  Cleve. 

"Ha — the  —  the  people  who  occupy  the 
house  f"  asked  the  clergyman,  throwing  out  a 
question  to  gain  time. 

"Come — who  are  they?"  said  Cleve,  a  little 
briskly,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat  at  the 
same  time,  and  looking  in  Dixie's  face. 

"  Well,  Ftn  the  person  responsible ;  in  fact 
the  lease  is  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  go  on." 

"  Well,  I  took  it  at  the  reqaest  of  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton,  an  elderly  lady,  whom — '* 

"  Whom  I  don't  care  to  hear  about,"  inter- 
rupted Cleve.  "There's  an  old  gentleman — 
there's  a  young  lady;  who  are  th^f  I  want 
their  names." 

The  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  was  evidently  a 
little  puzzled.  He  coughed,  he  looked  down, 
he  simpered,  and  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  want  to  tell  me,  Dixie." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  not  be  most  happy 
to  tell  my  distinguished  pupil .  I've  been  always 
frank,  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Vemey.  I've 
never  had  a  secret." 

Cleve  laughed  gently. 

"You  wrong  me  if  you  think  I  have,"  and 
the  Rector  of  Clay  dropped  his  ejea  and  colored 
a  little,  and  coughed.  "But  this  is  not  mine — 
and  there  really  is  a  difficulty." 

"Insuperable?" 

"  Well,  really,  I'm  afraid  that  term  expresses 
it  but  too  truly,"  acquiesced  the  clergyman. 

"  What  a  bore !"  exclaimed  Cleve.  "  Shut 
the  window,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble,  like  a 
dear  old  Dixie — a  thousand  thanks." 

"  I  assure  you  I  would  not  say  it,"  resumed 
the  Rector  of  Clay,  "if  it  were  not  so  —  and  I 
hope  Pm  in  the  habit  of  speaking  truth— and 
this  secret,  if  so  trifling  a  thing  may  be  seriously 
so  termed,  is  not  mine,  and  therefore  not  at  my 
disposal." 

"  Something  in  that,  old  Dixie.  Have  a 
weed  ?"  he  added,  tendering  his  cigars. 

"Thanks,  no;  never  smoke  now,"  said  he, 
closing  his  eyes,  and  lifting  his  hand  as  if  in  a 
benediction. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,  your  Bishop  —  I  forgot," 
said  Cleve. 

"  Yes,  a-ha;  strong  opinions ;  very  able  lec- 
ture—you have  no  doubt  read  it." 


'<  With  delight  and  tenor.  Deatk  n£ng  oa 
a  pipe  clay  colored  horse.  Sir  Walter  Bal^ 
the  man  of  sin,  and  the  smoke  of  the  bottomkss 
pit,  reeking  of  chercx>ts.*  You  used  not  to  be  soch 
a  fool,  old  Dixie.  I*m  your  bishop  now;  Vn 
said  it,  mind — and  no  one  sees  you,"  said  Qere, 
again  offering  his  cigars. 

"  Well,  well ;  any  thing,  any  thing;  Uuoh 
just  for  once,  onl^  once ;"  and  he  sdected  m 
with  a  playful  bashfulness. 

"  Vm  your  bishop — ^I  don't  forget.  Bat  tgs 
must  wait  till  I'm — what  d'ye  call  it? -ess- 
secrated — there,  yon  need  not  laogh.  Vp& 
my  honor,  Fm  serious ;  yon  shall  have  pn 
choice;  I  swear  yon  shall,"  said  Clere  Yokt, 
who  stood  very  near  the  title  and  estates  d 
Yemey,  with  all  their  comfortable  adronns 
appendant. 

The  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  smiled  albbijcd 
meekly  with  proqtective  gratitude,  and  said  Ls 
softly— 

"I'm  only  too  happy  to  think  mydistiDeub- 
ed,  and  I  may  say,  honored  pnpil,  shoold  dea 
me  fit  for  a  weighty  chaxige  in  the  Chvcfa;  id 
I  may  say,  althongh  Clay  has  been  ooosidereit 
nice  little  thing,  some  jrears  ago,  yet,  sioce  die 
vicar's — ^I  must  say  most  unreasonaUe-ekio 
has  been  allowed,  it  is  really,  I  should  be  asbseed 
to  say  how  trifling  in  emolument;  ve^iH 
our  crosses  to  bear,  my  dear  pupil,  fiiod,  ud  1 
may  say,  patron — ^bnt  it  is  good,  najjpleiBDtto 
me  to  have  sufiered  disappointmeass,  soce  in 
their  midst  comes  no  trifling  balm  in^tOQ^ 
dence  you  are  pleased  to  evidence  id  ojbsiDUe 
fitness." 

The  clergyman  was  moved.  A  iJeam  of  6e 
red  western  sun  through  the  wmdow,  acnw  1* 
broad,  meek,  and  simpering  countenance,  bdp^ 
the  effect  of  his  blinking  eyes,  and  be  b«a3y 
applied  his  handkerchief. 

"  Isaac,  Isaac,  you  shan't  come  that  orei  fit 
Ic2tm'Mhinkyoufit— notabit  rmnotani* 
tides,  only  a  bishop ;  and  I  don't  pretend  to  ib« 
conscience  than  the  rest."  His  eye  rested co 
him  with  an  unconscious  disdain.  "Andfe 
the  life  of  me,  I  don't  know  why  I  iatend  doisg 
any  thing  for  you,  except  that  I  promised,  m 
your  name's  lucky,  I  suppose ;  you  used  to  le^ 
telling  me,  don't  you  remember,  that  allj* 
promises  were  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  J8c<»; 
and  you  are  Isaac,  in  the  middle— ««fio  ^^ 
jm«— and  I  think  Isaac  is  the  qneerert  nistare 
of  Jew  and  boodle  in  the  Old  Testament,  awH 
and — so  on." 

The  sentence  ended  so  because  Clere  wasao» 
lighting  his  cigar.  The  clergyman  smiled  «fr 
bly,  and  even  waggishly,  as  one  who  can  tor » 
be  quizzed,  and  has  a  confidence  in  theaWf^^ 
of  the  joker;  and  Clevo  smoked  on  serenely  «w 
silently  for  a  little. 

"  And  those  are  really  my  intention  i^ 
ing  you,"  he  resumed;  "  but  yon  are  to  do  »s  i 
bid  yon  in  the  mean  time,  yon  know.  1  ^J* 
you  mustn't  snub  your  bishop ;  and,  npon  dT 
honor,  I'm  perfectly  serious,  you  shall  nevff  «* 
my  face  again,  nor  hoar  of  mo  more,  if  you  don  i, 
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this  minnte,  tell  me  erery  thing  yoa  know  about 
those  people  at  Maloiy.*' 

*'  Are  joa  really  senouSf  Mr.  Yemej? — realhf 

80?" 

'*  Yes,  quite  so ;  and  I  can  keep  mj  word,  as 
you  know.     Who  are  they  ?" 

*'  Yon  are  placing  me  in  the  most  awkward 
possible  position;  pray  consider  whether  you 
really  do  make  a  point  of  it" 

**ldo  make  a  point  of  it." 

"  I,  of  coarse,  keep  nothing  from  you,  when  you 
press  it  in  that  way ;  and  besides,  although  it  is 
awkward,  it  is  in  a  measure  right,  inasmuch  as 
3'ou  are  connected  with  the  property,  I  may  say, 
and  have  a  right  to  exact  information,  if  yon  thus 
80  insist  upon  it  as  a  duty." 

**Come,  Dixie,  who  are  they  T*  said  Clere, 
peremptorily. 

**  Well,  he*s  in  some  difficulties  just  now,  and 
it  is  really  vital  that  his  name  should  not  be  dis- 
closed,  so  I  entreat  you  won't  mention  it ;  and 
especially  you  won^t  mention  me  as  having  di- 
vulged it." 

' '  Certainly ;  of  course  I  don't  want  to  set  the 
beaks  on  your  friend.  I  shan't  mention  his 
name,  depend  upon  it,  to  mortal.  Tve  just  one 
reason  for  wishing  to  know,  and  I  have  brought 
yon  a  joomey,  here  and  back,  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  precisely  to  answer  me  this  question, 
and  I  unU  know." 

'^  Well,  Mr.  Yemey,  my  dear  sir,  I  venture  to 
wash  my  hands  of  consequences,  and  unfeigned- 
ly  relying  upon  your  promise,  I  tell  you  that  the 
old  gentleman,  now  residing  in  very  strict  seclu- 
sion at  Malory,  is  Sir  Booth — "*  he  paused  as  if 
willing  that  Cleve  shoald  supply  the  surname, 
and  so,  perhaps,  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  the  dis- 
closure. 

*'Su  Booth  what r" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?" 

'*  No,  You  can't  mean  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe." 

"  Sir  Booth— Sir  Booth  Fanshawe ;  yes,"  said 
the  clergyman,  looking  down  bashfully,  **1  do 
mean  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe.'' 

*'  By  Jove  t  And  don't  you  think  it  was  rather 
a  liberty,  bringing  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  to  occupy 
oar  hoase  at  Malory,  after  all  that  has  passed  ?'* 
demanded  Cleve  Yemey,  rather  sternly. 

**  Well,  7M>,  it  really  did  not—Ym  grieved  if  I 
have  erred  in  judgment ;  but  it  never  did  strike 
me  in  that  light — ^never  in  that  point  of  view ; 
and  Sir  Booth  doesn't  know  who  it  belongs  to. 
It  never  struck  me  to  tell  him,  and  I  don't  think 
he  has  an  idea." 

'*  /  don't  care  ;  but  if  my  tmde  hears,  he^U  not 
like  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  should  not  for  any  earthly  consideration 
have  made  myself  accessory  to  any  thing  that 
could  possibly  have  given  a  moment's  pain  to 
my  honored  patron,  the  Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke 
Yemey,  or  to  my  honored  pupil — " 

"  Why,  yes,  my  uncle  might  do  yon  a  mis- 
chief; as  for  me,  I  don't  care.  Only  I  think  )t 
was  rather  cool,  considering  how  savage  he  has 
always  been — ^what  a  lot  of  money  he  has  cost 
us--getting  up  contests  and  petitions,  and  rillify* 


ing  us  wherever  he  could.  He  has  left  no  stone 
unturned— but  that's  all  over;  and  I  think  you've 
conmutted  an  indiscretion,  because  he  hasn't  a 
guinea  left,  and  my  sensible  old  grandmother 
will  positively  make  you  pay  the  rent,  and  that 
will  be  as  unpleasant  as  sharing  your  tithes  with 
the  vicar.'* 

*'  We  are  not  all  so  wise  as  perhaps  we  should 
be  in  our  generation,"  said  the  Beverend  Isaac 
Dixie,  with  an  apostolic  simper  that  was  plaint- 
ive and  simile.  To  quiet  the  reader's  uneasi- 
ness, however,  I  may  mention  that  this  good  man 
had  taken  particular  care  to  secure  himself  against 
a  possible  loss  of  a  shilling  in  the  matter.  '  *  And 
there  are  claims  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  be 
deaf — thore  is  a  voice  that  seems  to  say,  turn 
not  thou  away." 

*^Do  stop  that.  You  know  veiy  well  that 
Booth  Mildmay  was  once  a  man  who  could  g^ve 
you  ff  lift ;  and  you  did  not  know,  perhaps,  that 
he  is  mined." 

''  Pardon  me ;  bat  too  welL  It  is  to  protect 
him  against  immediate  and  melancholy  conse- 
quences that  I  ventured,  at  som<i  little  risk,  per- 
haps, to  seek  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  seclusion 
of  Malory." 

"Well,  it  wasn't  all  sentiment,  my  dear  Dixie ; 
there's  a  gold  thread  of  a  raveled  tuft  running 
through  it  somewhere ;  for  whatever  the  romance 
of  Christianity  may  say,  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles is,  very  much,  nothing  for  pothing ;  and  if 
old  Mildmay  wasn't  worth  obliging,  I  dare  say 
Hammerdon  wrote  or  spoke  to  you.  Come,  your 
looks  confess  it." 

**I«ord  Hammerdon,  I  haw  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  did  suggest — " 

"  There,  that  will  do.  Will  you  come  over 
to  Ware,  and  dine  with  me  ?  Tm  Bure  old  Jones 
can  give  you  a  bed." 

The  Beverend  Isaac  Dixie,  however,  could  not 
come.  There  was  to  be  a  religious  meeting  in 
the  morning  at  Clay  school-house ;  the  bishop 
was  to  be  there ;  and  the  rector  was  himself  to 
move  a  resolution,  and  had  not  yet  considered 
what  he  was  to  say. 

So  he  stepped  with  a  bland  countenance  and 
a  deliberate  stride  into  his  fly  again ;  and  from 
its  window  smirked  sadly,  and  waved  his  hand  to 
the  future  patron  of  Fribbledon  Cum  Fleece,  as 
he  drove  away;  and  the  clergyman,  who  was 
not  always  quite  celestial,  and  could,  on  safe  oc- 
casions, be  sharp  and  savage  enough,  exploded 
in  a  coarse  soliloquy  over  the  money,  and  the 
day  and  the  ease  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  curiosi- 
ty of  that  young  man,  who  certainly  had  some 
as  odious  points  as  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to 
meet  with. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BEADINO  AN  EPITAFH. 

Clbte  Yebztet  next  afternoon  was  again  on 
board  his  yacht.  Wind  and  tide  both  favoring, 
the  cutter  was  ranning  under  a  press  of  canvas 
that  brought  her  gunwale  to  the  water's  edge  once 
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more  for  Fenrathjn  Prioty.  This  time  it  was 
no  mere  aqoatic  whim ;  it  was  pursuit. 

Searching  the  wooded  seaboard  of  Malorj 
with  his  glass,  from  the  terrace  of  Ware,  he  had 
seen  an  open  sail-boat  waiting  at  the  jettjr. 
Down  came  a  servant  with  cloaks  and  rugs. 
Cleve  grew  more  and  more  interested  as  ho  ad- 
justed the  focus  of  his  glass  more  exactly.  On 
a  sadden,  from  the  little  door  in  the  boundary 
wall,  emerged  two  ladies.  There  was  no  mis- 
take ;  ho  could  swear  to  them.  They  were  the 
very  same  whom  he  had  seen  on  Sunday  in  the 
Maloiy  seat. 

He  watched  till  he  saw  the  boat  round  the 
point,  and  then— **  Yes,"  he  thought,  "  they  are 
certainly  going  to  Penruthyn  Priory." 

And  away  went  Cleve  Vemey  in  pursuit  of 
the  shadow  which  he  secretly  adored.  From 
Ware  to  Penruthyn  Priory  is  about  six  miles, 
and  by  the  time  the  pursuing  cutter  was  in  mo- 
tion the  chase  had  made  more  than  a  mile  of 
her  course,  and  was  within  two  of  the  landing 
point  at  the  ruin. 

Cleve  saw  the  two  ladies  disembark.  It  was 
now  plain  that  they  had  come  either  to  visit  the 
ruins,  or  for  a  walk  in  that  wild  and  lonely  park 
called  the  Warren.  Cleve  had  brought  his  gun 
with  him,  only  for  an  excuse. 

Little  more  than  five  minutes  after  the  arrival 
of  the  open  boat,  Cleve  Vemey  set  his  foot  upon 
the  rude  landing  place,  as  old  perhaps  as  the 
Priory  itself;  a'  clumsy  little  pier,  constructed 
of  great  rocks,  overgrown  with  sea-rack,  over 
which  slippery  platform  he  strode  with  reckless 
haste,  and  up  that  steep  and  pretty  little  winding 
lane,  the  trees  overhanging  which  look  centuries 
old,  stooping  and  mantled  in  ivy.  They  may 
have  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of  the  prior's 
mule,  as  he  ambled  beneath  their  boughs,  and 
the  solemn  swell  of  the  monkish  requiem  fro^ 
the  melancholy  little  church-yard  close  by,  under 
the  old  Prioiy  windows.  The  thick  stone  wall 
that  fences  this  ancient  by-road  is  clasped  to- 
gether with  ivy,  and  hoar  with  lichens,  irregular, 
and  broken  as  the  battlements  of  a  ruined  tower. 
The  approach,  and  the  place  itself,  are  in  their 
picturesque  sadness  and  solitude  the  very  scene 
and  setting  of  such  a  romance  as  Cleve  Yemey 
was  pursuing. 

Into  the  Warren,  by  the  stile  up  this  road's 
side,  went  Cleve,  and  climbed  the  gray  rocky 
hillock  that  commands  an  extensive  view  of  that 
wild  park ;  but  there  they  were  not. 

Well,  they  must,  then,  have  pursued  the  path 
up  to  the  Priory,  and  thither  he  followed. 

Oh,  ho  I  here  they  are ;  the  young  lady  at  a 
little  distance  looking  up  at  the  singular  ruin  ; 
the  old  lady,  engaged  in  an  active  discussion  with 
shrewish  old  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  was  very  deaf 
and  often  a  little  tipsy,  and  who  was  now  testily 
refusing  the  ladies  admission  within  the  iron  gate 
which  affords  access  to  the  ruins,  of  which  she 
held  the  keys. 

No  situation  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
for  Cleve.  The  Warren  and  the  Priory  being 
his  uncle's  property,  and  the  termagant  Mrs. 


Hughes  his  officer,  he  walked  up  to  the  Tistor, 
inquired  yery  courteously  the  c^ject  of  tbe  ap- 
plication, and  forthwith  ordered  the  portres  ta 
open  the  gate  and  deliver  up  her  keys;  vhsi 
she  did,  a  good  deal  frightened  at  sight  d  a 
unexpected  a  deia  ex  wachmL 

An  unmistakable  gentleman,  handsome,  iii 
plainly  a  sort  of  prince  in  this  region,  tbe  old 
lady,  although  she  did  not  know  to  whom  she  in 
obliged,  was  pleased  at  his  offer  to  act  is  dee. 
rone  here,  and  accepted  it  graciouslj. 

"My  young  friend  will  be  very  glsd;  ^k 
draws  a  little,  and  enjoys  such  sights  immeoselT. 
Margaret ! "  she  called.  The  young  Isdj  tuned, 
and  Cleve  saw  before  him  once  more  in  flesh  isd 
blood  that  wonderful  portrait  of  Beatrice  Ceod, 
which  had  haunted  him  for  three  days. 

The  yoang  lady  beard  what  her  compesiGS 
had  to  say,  and  for  a  moment  her  large  m 
rested  on  Cleve  with  a  glance  that  Eeeoai  to 
him  at  once'  haughty,  wild,  and  sfay. 

With  one  hand  he  held  the  gate  open,  asi is 
the  other  his  hat  was  raised  respectfiillT,a5S^ 
by  side  they  walked  in  to  the  open  conn.  Tbej 
each  bowed  as  they  passed,  the  dderladTTcy 
cheerily,  the  younger  with  a  momentairglfflwe 
of  the  same  unconscious  snperiaritr,  ^^ 
wounded  him  more  than  his  pride  wotldkre 
allowed ;  and  a  puzzled  recollection  fitted seroM 
his  mind  of  having  once  heard,  he  otH  not  re- 
member when,  that  Booth  Fanshsie  bed  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  Italian,  an  heiress  (*  Tmncea 
—wasn't  she?)— at  all  events,  a  scion  of  m  rf 
their  proud  old  houses,  whose  pedigrees  ran  bad 
into  the  Empire,  and  dwarf  into  parvcno?  tk 
great  personages  of  Burke's  Peerage.  ^^ 
made  it  worse  was,  that  there  wasDoshrncss,M 
awkwardness.  She  talked  a  good  desl  to  btf 
companion,  and  laughed  slightly  once  ort«i«, 
in  a  very  sweet  tone.  The  old  lady  vas  afiaHe 
and  friendly ;  the  young  lady,  on  the  contnry, 
so  far  from  speaking  to  him,  seemed  hardly  to 
give  herself  the  trouble  of  listening  to  wb«tte 
said.  This  kind  of  exclusion,  to  which  the  pet 
ted  young  man  certainly  was  not  accnstosaed, 
galled  him  extremely,  the  more  so  that  * 
looked,  he  thought,  more  beautiful  than  enr, 
and  that  her  voice,  and  pretty  slightly  foreigi 
accent,  added  another  charm  to  the  spell. 

He  made  them  a  graceful  little  lectnre  cjd  iw 
building,  as  they  stood  in  the  court  '^^^, 
any  cleverness,  she  would  sec  with  whaiapUp" 
and  rapid  grace  he  could  convey  real  infonnatioB. 
The  young  lady  looked  from  building  to  bniWiB? 
as  he  described  them,  but  with  no  more  m^ 
in  the  speaker,  it  seemed  to  him,  than  if  *« 
bellman  of  Cardyllian  had  been  reading  it  wo 
a  handbill.  He  had  never  done  any  ihiH  » 
well  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ^^^^"^ 
accepted  as  a  piece  of  commonplace.  The  woia 
of  it  was  that  there  was  no  finesse  in  all  tflu. 
It  was  in  perfect  good  faith  that  this  beantifai 
young  lady  was  treating  him  like  a  *'^""*?V 

Cleve  was  intensely  piqued.  Had  she  ^ 
less  lovely,  his  passion  might  have  recoiled  into 
disgust;   as  it  was,  with  a  sort  of  rindicu« 
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adoration,  he  vowed  that  he  wotild  yet  compel 
her  to  hang  upon  his  words  as  angels'  music,  to 
think  of  him,  to  watch  for  him,  to  love  him  with 
all  that  wild  and  fiery  soul  which  an  intuition 
assured  him  was  hers. 

So  with  this  fierce  resolve  at  his  heart,  he 
talked  very  agreeably  with  the  accessible  old 
lady,  seeming,  in  a  spirit,  I  dare  say,  altogether 
retaliatory,  to  overlook  the  young  lady's  presence 
a  good  deal. 

"I've  got  the  key  of  the  church,  also ;  youll 
allow  me,  I  hope,  to  show  it  to  you.  It  is  reaUy 
very  carious — a  much  older  style  than  the  rest 
of  the  building — and  there  are  some  curious 
monuments  and  epitaphs.** 

The  old  lady  would  be  charmed,  of  course, 
and  her  young  companion,  to  whom  she  turned, 
would  like  it  also.  SoCleve,  acting  as  porter, 
opened  the  ponderous  door,  and  the  party  en- 
tered this  dim  and  solemn  Saxon  chapel,  and 
the  young  lady  paused  and  looked  round  her, 
struck,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  sense  of  something 
new  and  very  interesting. 

"  How  strange  I  How  rude  it  is,  and  irregu- 
lar j  not  large,  and  yet  how  imposing!"  mur- 
mured the  girl,  as  she  looked  round  with  a 
momentary  awe  and  delight.  It  was  the  first 
remark  she  had  made,  which  it  was  possible  for 
Cleve  Vemey  to  answer. 

*  *  That's  so  true !  considering  how  small  it  is, 
it  does  inspire  a  wonderful  awe,"  said  he,  catch- 
ing at  the  opportunity.  "  It*8  very  dark,  to  be 
.  sure,  and  that  goes  a  long  way ;  but  its  style  is  so 
rough  and  Cyclopean,  that  it  overcomes  one  with 
a  feeling  of  immense  antiquity ;  and  antiquity 
is  always  solemn ;  a  gift  from  people  so  remote 
and  mysterious  as  those  who  built  this  chapel 
is  affecting." 

At  this  point  Cleve  Vemey  paused ;  either  his 
ideas  failed  him,  or  he  felt  that  they  were  lead- 
ing  him  into  an  oration.  But  he  saw  that  the 
joung  lady  looked  at  him,  as  he  spoke,  with  some 
interest,  and  he  felt  more  elated  than  he  had  done 
for  many  a  day. 

"  Is  that  a  broken  pilhir  ?"  asked  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton — as  I  shall  for  the  future  call  the  elder  lady. 

**  That's  the  font — very  ancient — there's  some 
odd  carving  about  it,  which  has  puzzled  our  an- 
tiquaries,"  said  Cleve,  leading  the  way  to  it. 

The  young  lady  had  not  followed.  His  expo- 
sition was  to  Miss  Sheckleton,  whose  inquisitive- 
ness  protracted  it.  It  was  dry  work  for  Cleve. 
The  young  lady  had  seated  herself  in  a  sort  of 
oak  stall,  and  was  looking  up  at  the  groining  of 
the  round  ribbed  arches,  at  some  distance.  The 
effect  was  singular.  She  was  placed  in  the  deep 
chiSro-oscuro,  a  Strong  gleam  of  light  entering 
through  a  circular  aperture  in  the  side  wall 
illuminated  her  head  and  face  with  a  vivid  and 
isolated  cfiect ;  her  rich  chestnut  hair  was  now 
disclosed,  her  bonnet  having  fallen  back,  as  she 
gazed  upward,  and  the  beautiful  oval  face  was 
disclosed  in  the  surrounding  shadow  with  the 
sudden  brilliancy  and  isolation  of  a  picture  in  a 
phantasmagoria. 

Vemey's  eyes  were  not  upon  the  font  on 


which  he  was  lecturing,  his  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering too,  and  Miss  Sheckleton  observed  per- 
haps some  odd  vagueness  and  iteration  in  his 
remarks ;  but  the  young  lady  changed  her  posi- 
tion, and  was  now  examining  another  part  of 
the  church. 

Cleve  either  felt  or  fancied,  seeing,  as  the 
Italians  say,  with  the  tail  of  his  eye,  that  she 
was  now,  for  a  moment,  looking  at  him,  be- 
lieving herself  unseen.  If  this  were  so,  was  it 
not  the  beginning  of  a  triumph  ?  It  made  him 
strangely  happy. 

If  Cleve  had  seen  those  sights  in  town,  I  can't 
say  whether  their  effect  would  have  been  at  all 
similar ;  but  beautiful  scenery,  like  music,  pre- 
disposes to  emotion.  Its  contemplation  is  the 
unconscious  abandonment  of  the  mind  to  senti- 
ment, and  once  excite  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly, and  the  transition  to  love  is  easy  upon 
small  provocations.  In  the  country  our  visions 
flit  mpre  palpably  before  us ;  there  is  nothing 
there,  as  amid  the  clatter  and  vulgarities  of  the 
town,  to  break  our  dreams.  The  beautiful  rural 
stillness  is  monotony  itself,  and  monotony  is  the 
spell  and  the  condition  of  all  mesmeric  impres- 
sions. Hence  young  men,  in  part,  run  the 
dangers  of  those  enchanted  castles  called  countxy 
houses,  in  which  you  lose  your  heads  and  hearts, 
whither  you  arrive  jubilant  and  free,  and  whence 
you  are  led  by  delicate  hands,  with  a  silken  hal- 
ter round  your  necks,  with  a  gay  gold  ring  in 
your  obedient  noses,  and  a  tiny  finger  crooked 
therein,  and  with  a  broad  parchment  pinned 
upon  your  patient  shoulders,  proclaiming  to  the 
admiring  world  that  your  estates  have  gone  the 
way  of  your  liberties,  and  that  you  and  they  are 
settled  for  life. 

"  NowMtf,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  block  of 
carved  stone  placed  in  the  aisle,  <'  is  the  monu- 
ment of  old  Martha  Nokes ;  pray  ask  your  young 
lady  to  come  for  one  moment ;  it's  worth  lead- 
ing." 

*^  Margaret  !**  called  the  elder  visitor,  in  the 
subdued  tone  suited  to  the  sacred  place.  '  *■  Come, 
darling,  and  see  this." 

"This  inscription  is  worth  reading,  and  I  can 
tell  yon  about  the  old  woman,  for  I  remember 
her  quite  well.  I  was  eight  years  old  when  she 
died.  Old  Martha  Nokes ;  she  died  in  her  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  year." 

The  young  lady  stood  by  and  listened  and 
read,  "rhe  epitaph  related  her  length  of  serv- 
ice, her  fidelity,  and  other  virtues,  and  that 
"  this  stone  was  placed  here  in  testimony  of  the 
sincere  and  merited  esteem,  respect,  and  afibction 
cherished  for  the  deceased,  by  Eleanor,  Vis- 
countess (Dowager)  Vemey,  of  Malory." 

'*  There's  some  beautiful  embroidery  on  satin, 
worked  by  her  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  ago,  at  Ware, "  said  Cleve  Vemey.  "  They 
say  such  work  can't  be  had  now.  ^In  the 
course  of  her  long  pilgrimage^^  yon  see  by  the 
epitaph,  '  she  had  no  less  than  twenty-three  sub* 
stantiai  offers  of  marriage^  aU  which  she  decUned^ 
preferring  her  single  state  to  the  mcmy  cares  and 
trials  of  wedded  RJej  and  willing  cdso  to  remain 
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to  the  end  of  her  dcu/t  in  the  eervice  ofthefiatify 
of  Vemey  (to  whom  she  waajusthf  grate/ui),  and 
in  which  she  had  commenced  her  active  and  ueefidy 
though  humble  life^  in  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Firtt.^  So  yoa  see  she  spent  all  her  life 
with  us ;  and  Fll  tell  our  people,  if  yoa  should 
happen  to  pass  near  Ware — it's  not  an  hour's 
sail  across — ^and  would  care  to  see  it,  to  show 
you  her  embroidery,  and  her  portrait;  and  if 
there's  any  thing  else  you  think  worth  looking 
at ;  there  are  some  pictures  and  bronzes ;  they'll 
be  quite  at  your  service;  my  unde  is  hardly 
ever  at  Ware ;  and  I  only  run  down  for  a  little 
boating  and  shooting,  now  and  then." 

<'Thank  you,*'  said  the  old  lady,  and  utter 
silence  followed.  Her  young  companion  glanced 
at  her  for  a  moment,  and  saw  her  look  blank  and 
even  confounded.  She  averted  her  gaze,  and 
something,  I  suppose,  struck  her  as  comical,  for, 
with  a  sudden  little  silvery  laugh,  she  said — 

''What  a  charming,  funny  old  woman  she 
must  have  been  I" 

And  with  this  excuse  she  laughed  more—and 
again,  after  a  little  interval.  Nothing  more 
contagious  than  this  kind  of  laughter,  especially 
when  one  has  an  inkling  of  the  cause.  Oleve 
looked  at  the  font,  and  lowered  his  large  eyes 
to  the  epitaph  of  the  Virgin  Martha  Nokes,  and 
bit  his  lips,  but  he  did  laugh  a  little  in  spite  of 
himself,  for  there  was  something  nearly  irresisti- 
ble in  pleasant  Miss  Sheckleton's  look  of  vacant 
consternation. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

FAREWELL. 

The  young  lady  was  instantly  grave,  with  even 
a  little  fiery  gleam  of  anger  in  her  eyes,  he 
thought.  He  could  not  help  raising  his  also, 
now  quite  gravely  and  even  respectfully,  looking 
on  her. 

''I  think  you  know  who  we  are,"  she  said  a 
little  suddenly  and  haughtily. 

''You  are  at  present  living  at  Malory,  I  be- 
lieve," said  he,  with  a  respectful  evasion. 

'*Yes;  butImeanii7^>weare,"saidMaigarot, 
very  pale,  very  proud,  and  with  her  splendid 
hazel  eyes  fixed  full  upon  him  with  the  irresisti- 
ble inspiration  of  truth. 

"  I  have  heard — ^in  part  accidentally — some- 
thing." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  you  are  Mr,  Cleve  Ver- 
ney,  and  my  name  is  Fanshawe ;  and  my  father, 
Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  is  at  present  living  at 
Malory." 

"My  dear!  are  you  madf  gasped  Miss 
Shcckleton  aghast. 

"  Yes.  We  are  the  people  who  live  at  Mai- 
ory,  and  my  father  had  hoped  that  he  might 
have  escaped  there  the  observation  of  all  but  the 
very  few  persons  who  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
him.  The  place  was  looked  out  and  taken  for 
us  by  a  person  of  whom  we  knew  nothing-*— a 
clergyman,  I  believe.  I  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  learned  from  that  gravestone  to  whom  the 


place  belongs.  'We  know  nothing  of  the  towns- 
people or  of  nei^bors.  We  have  lived  to  oei. 
selves ;  and  if  he  had  known  that  Maloty  be- 
longed to  the  Vemeys,  I  hope  yoa  believe  be 
would  neither  have  been  mad  or  mean  eDongh  to 
come  here,  to  live  in  the  honae  of  his  enemiea.'' 

'' Oh, -Margaret!  Maigaret!  yoa  have  roiasd 
your  fiither,**  said  poor  Miss  Sheckkton,  pale  « 
a  ghost)  and  with  her  tiembliag  fingon  in  the 
air. 

"  I  assure  yon.  Miss  Fanshawe,"  said  Ckrc, 
"  you  do  me  a  cruel  injustice  when  yoa  clss 
me  with  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe*s  enemies.  Il^re 
have  been  those  miserable  money  matteis,  ia 
which  /never  had,  nor  comld  hare  bad,  any  io- 
fluenoe  whatsoever.  And  there  baa  been  pofid. 
cal  hostility,  in  which  I  have  been  the  vkta 
rather  than  the  aggressor.  Of  coarse,  IVe  yA 
to  fight  my  battles  as  best  I  oonld ;  bet  Pre 
never  done  any  thing  unfiur  or  nnmanly.  Tea 
plainly  think  me  a  personal  enemy  of  Sir  Book's. 
It  pains  me  that  yon  do  ao.  In  the  sense  ia 
which  you  seem  to  think  it,  I  never  was,  nor  ia 
any  sense  could  I  continne  to  be  so,  in  his 
present — ^his  present — " 

The  young  man  hesitated  for  a  word  orapsia- 
phrase  to  convey  a  painful  meanii^  witftoar  aS- 
fense. 

"  Hi9  present  ruin,  and  hia  appnoictiag  ex- 
ile," said  the  young  lady. 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  what  you  say  if  exactly  fio," 
pleaded  poor  Miss  Sheckleton,  nenoody.  '^It 
was,  as  you  say,  all  about  elections,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  which,  with  him,  you  know,  neva 
can  be  again.  So,  Pm  sure,  the  feeling  is  a3 
over.     Isn't  it,  Mr.  Vemey?* 

"I  don't  think  it  matters  mnch,**  said  the 
young  lady,  in  the  same  tone  of  hangfaty  defi- 
ance. "  /  don't— girls,  I  believe,  never  <h  sb- 
derstand  business  and  politics.  AU  I  know  h 
this — that  my  father  has  been  mined.  My  &lba 
has  been  ruined,  and  that,  I  hope,  will  satis^ 
his  enemies.  I  know  he  thinks,  and  other  "pta^ 
think— people  in  no  way  mixed  up  in  his  mihki 
— ^people  who  are  iaqtartial — that  it  was  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  Mr.  KifiTyn  Vcmey— 
your  unde,  I  tlunk  you  say — ^that  drore  him  ts 
ruin.  Well,  you  know  now  that  my  father  is  s: 
Malory." 

"  He  does,  darling.  We  may  be  overheard,* 
said  Miss  Sheckleton  in  an  imploring  tremor. 

But  the  young  lady  continued  in  the  same 
clear  tone— 

"I  can't  say  what  is  considered  fair  and 
manly,  as  you  say,  in  political  enmity;  but, 
seeing  what  it  has  done,  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  very  scrupulous  or  vexy  merciful ;  there- 
fore, with  some  diffidence,  I  ask  only  whether 
you  can  promise  that  he  shall  not  bo  molested 
for  a  few  days,  until  some  other  refuge  shall 
have  been  provided  for  us?  And  when  we 
shall  have  left  England  forever,  yoa  will  have 
no  more  to  fear  from  my  father,  and  can  aSbrd, 
I  think,  to  forget  his  name." 

There  was  a  kind  of  contradiction  here,  or 
rather  one  of  those  discordB  which  our  sense  of 
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barmony  requires,  and  mysterioiisly  delights  in 
— for  while  her  language  was  toned  with  some- 
thing of  the  anguish  of  pleading,  her  mien  and 
look  were  those  of  a  person  dictating  terms  to 
the  vanquished.  Had  she  but  known  all,  they 
might  hare  been  inspired  by  the  workings  of  his 
heart.  Her  color  had  returned  more  brilliantly, 
her  large  eyes  gleamed,  and  her  beautiful  eye- 
brow wore  that  anguine  cnrre  which  is  the  only 
approach  to  a  scowl  which  painters  accord  to 
angels.  Thus,  though  her  tones  were  pathetic, 
she  stood  like  a  beautiful  image  of  Victory. 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Clere  stood  be^ 
fore  her  for  a  moment  confounded.  Too  many 
feelings  were  on  a  sudden  set  in  motion  by  this 
girl's  harangue,  to  find  a  distinct  resultant  in 
words.  His  pride  was  stung  —  something  of 
anger  was  stirred  within  him ;  his  finer  sympa- 
thies, too,  were  moved,  and  a  deeper  feeling  still. 

"I'm  afraid  you  think  me  a  very  mean  per- 
son, indeed,"  said  Cleve.  *'To  no  one,  not  to 
my  uncle,  not  to  any  living  person,  will  I  so 
much  as  hint  that  I  know  any  thing  of  Sir  Booth 
Fanshawe's  present  place  of  abode.  I  don't 
think  that  we  men  are  ever  quite  understood  by 
you.  I  hope  that  is  it.  I  hope  it  is  not  that 
you  entertain  a  particularly  ill  opinion  of  me. 
I  haven't  deserved  it,  you'll  find  I  never  shall.  I 
hope  you  will  employ  me.  I  hope.  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton,  you  will  employ  me,  wherever,  in  any  way, 
you  think  I  can  be  of  u.«e.  Your  having, 
although  I  know  it  is  perfectly  accidental,  come 
to  Malory,  places  me  under  a  kind  of  obligation, 
I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  think  so,  of  hos- 
pitality ;  there  is  no  room  for  generosity  here ; 
it  would  be  a  misplaced  phrase ;  but  I  wish,  very 
much,  that  you  would  put  my  good  will  to  the 
proof,  and  rely  upon  my  fidelity ;  only  give  me 
a  trial." 

I  believe  that  every  one  who  is  speaking  all 
in  earnest,  and,  for  the  moment,  quite  from  a 
good  impulse,  looks  more  beautiful  in  that  mo- 
mentary glow  of  paradise ;  and  certainly  no 
handsomer  young  fellow,  to  my  mind,  could 
have  been  imagined  than  Cleve  Vemey,  as  he 
stood  uncovered  before  the  beautiful  stranger; 
and  pleaded  for  her  good  opinion. 

The  young  lady  was  silent,  and  looked  at 
Miss  Sheckleton,  as  if  deputing  her  to  answer, 
and  then  looked  away. 

"You're  very  kind.  I  know  you  won't  de- 
ceive us,  Mr.  Vemey,*'  said  Miss  Sheckleton, 
with  an  imploring  look,  and  laying  her  band 
^consciously  upon  his  arm.  "I  am  sure  yon 
won't  disappoint  us ;  but  it  is  a  great  difficulty; 
you've  no  idea ;  for  Sir  Booth  feels  very  strongly, 
and  in  fact  we  don't  mention  the  name  of  your 
family  to  him ;  and  Tm  sure— indeed  I  know — 
if  be  were  aware  that  Maloiy  was  Vemey  prop- 
erty, ho  would  never  have  come  here,  and  if  I 
were  to  tell  him,  he  would  leave  it  at  once.  It 
was  a  very  old  friend,  Lord  Hammerdon,  who 
employed  a  clergyman,  a  Mr.  Dixie,  I  think,  a 
friend  of  his,  to  look  out  a  suitable  place  in 
a  very  quiet  neighborhood;  and  so,  without 
making—- without,  indeed,  the  power  of  making 


inquiry,  we  came  down  here,  and  have  just  made 
the  discoveiy — two  discoveries,  indeed — for  not 
only  does  the  place  belong  to  your  family,  but 
you,  Mr.  Vemey,  are  aware  that  Sir  Booth  is 
here." 

"  Sir  Booth  will  do  m^  the  justice  to  trast  my 
word.  I  assure  you — I  swear  to  you — ^no  mor- 
tal shall  leara  the  secret  of  his  residence  from 
me.  I  hope  Miss  Fanshawe  believes  me.  I'm 
sure  you  do.  Miss  Sheckleton,"  said  Cleve. 

"We  are  both  very  much  obliged,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  lowered.  Cleve  thought 
she  made  just  a  perceptible  inclination  to  inti- 
mate her  acquiescence.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  her  fears  were  satisfied.  She  raised  her 
eyes,  and  they  rested  on  him  for  a  moment  with 
a  grave  and  even  melancholy  gaze,  in  which — 
was  there  confidence?  That  momentary,  al- 
most unconscious  glance  was  averted,  but  Cleve 
felt  unaccountably  happy  and  even  proud. 

"  It  is  then  understood,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am 
not  to  chaige  myself  with  having  caused,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  any  disturbance  or  embar- 
rassment of  your  plans.  Do  you  think  —  it 
would  give  me  so  much  pleasure — ^that  I  might 
venture  to  call  upon  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  to 
make  him  in  person  that  ofifer  of  my  humble 
services,  in  any  way  in  which  he  might  please  to 
employ  me,  which  I  have  already  tendered  to 
you?" 

He  saw  the  young  lady  turn  an  alarmed  glance 
upon  her  companion,  and  press  her  hand  slightly 
on  her  arm,  and  the  old  lady  said  quickly — 

"  Not  for  the  world !  Nothing  would  vex  him 
more.  That  is,  I  mean,  it  is  better  he  should 
not  think  that  he  has  been  recognized ;  he  is  im- 
petuous, and,  as  you  must  know,  a  little  fiery, 
and  just  now  is  sufiering,  and,  in  fact,  I  should 
not  venture,  although,  I  need  not  say,  I  quite  ap- 
preciate the  feeling,  and  thank  you  very  much." 

A  silence  followed  this  little  speech.  The 
subject  that  had  engrossed  and  excited  the  little 
party  was  for  the  present  exhausted,  and  no  one 
was  ready  at  the  moment  to  start  another. 

"  We  have  detained  you  here  most  unreason- 
ably, Mr.  Vemey,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton, glancing  toward  the  door.  "  The  evenings 
have  grown  so  short,  and  our  boatmen  said  we 
should  be  longer  retuming ;  and  I  think  we 
should  have  been  on  our  way  home  before  now." 

"  I  only  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  set  yon 
down  at  Malory  in  my  boat,  but  I  know  that 
would  not  do,  so  you  must  allow  me  to  see  yon 
on  board  your  own." 

More  time  had  passed,  a  great  deal,  during 
this  odd  scene,  than  it  takes  to  read  my  note  of 
it.  When  they  stepped  forth  from  the  door  of 
the  tenebrous  little  church,  the  mellow  light  of 
sunset  was  streaming  along  the  broken  pavement 
and  grass,  and  glowing  on  the  gray  walls  and 
ivy  of  the  old  building. 

Margaret  Fanshawe  was  very  silent  all  the 
way  down  to  the  little  stone  pier,  at  which  the 
boat  was  moored.  But  the  old  lady  had  quite 
recovered  her  garrulous  good  spirits  and  energy. 
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There  was  something  likeable  and  even  winning 
in  Miss  Anne  Shcckleton,  sixty  years  though  she 
looked.  She  did  not  hide  her  gray  locks ;  they 
were  parted  smoothly  over  her  intelligent,  fore- 
head, and  in  her  clear,  pleasant  face  yon  could 
see  at  times  a  little  gleam  of  waggery,  and  some- 
times the  tenderness  of  sentiment.  So  that 
there  remained  with  her  that  inextinguishable 
youth  of  spirit  that  attracts  to  the  last. 

Cleve  was  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  don*t 
understand  even  so  much  self-denial  as  is  neces- 
sary to  commend  them  to  old  ladies  on  occasion. 
He  was  wiser.  He  walked  beside  her  slight 
figure  and  light  firm  step,  talking  agreeably, 
with  now  and  then  a  stolen  glance  at  the  silent 
girl.  Miss  Sheckleton  was  an  old  woman  such 
as  I  love.  Such  as  remains  young  at  three 
score,  and  is  active  still  with  youthful  interests, 
and  a  vein  of  benevolent  romance. 

And  now  they  stood  at  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  and  Miss  Sheckleton,  smiling  a  little 
anxiously,  gave  him  her  hand  at  parting. 

"  May  I  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  respectful  and 
even  melancholy,  at  the  same  time  extending 
his  hand  with  hesitation  toward  the  young  lady 
beside  him. 

There  was  a  little  motion  in  her  hand,  as  if 
she  would  have  shut  or  withdrawn  it,  but  she 
looked  at  him  with  grave  eyes;  was  there  doubt 
in  them,  or  was  there  confidence  ?  and  gave  him 
her  hand  too,  with  a  sad  look.  There  was  one 
strong  violent  throb  at  his  heart  as  he  pressed 
that  slender  gauge;  and  then  it  seemed  to  stand 
still  for  a  moment ;  and  he  heard  the  evening 
breeze  among  the  leaves,  like  a  sigh  along  the 
shore.     Was  it  an  omen  ? 

The  next  moment  he  was  standing  alone,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  smiling  and  waving  an  adieu 
over  the  glittering  waves  to  the  receding  boat. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

IN  WHICH  CLETB  YERNET  WAYLAYS  AN  OLD 
LADY. 

Cletb  visited  the  old  Priory  next  day,  but 
there  had  been  no  one  to  look  at  it  since.  He 
took  a  walk  in  the  Warren  and  killed  some  inno- 
cent rabbits,  and  returned  an  hour  later.  Still 
no  one.  He  loitered  about  the  ruins  for  some 
time  longer,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  next 
day  in  like  manner  he  again  inspected  the  Pri- 
ory, to  the  wonderment  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  kept 
the  keys,  and  his  yacht  was  seen  till  sunset  hover- 
ing about  Penmthyn.  He  drove  into  the  town 
also  now  and  then,  and  looked  in  on  the  shop- 
keepers, and  was  friendly  as  usual ;  and  on  these 
occasions  always  took  a  ramble  either  over  the 
hill  or  by  the  old  Malory  road,  in  the'  direction 
of  the  dower  house. 

Bnt  the  Malory  people  seemed  to  have  grown 
still  more  cautions  and  reserved  since  the  adven- 
ture of  Penruthyn  Prioiy.  Sunday  came,  and 
Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  sat  alone  in  the  Malory 
pew. 


Cleve,  who  had  been  early  in  his  plaee^  m  tb 
old  lady  enter  alone  and  the  door  shot,  aad  a- 
perienced  a  pang  of  disappointmeDt— more  tki: 
disappointment,  it  amounted  to  pain. 

If  in  the  dim  light  of  the  Maloiy  se&t  be  bi 
seen,  once  more,  the  Gnido  that  baunted  bio,  h:- 
could  with  pleasure  have  sat  out  tiiree  lerrkei 
with  three  of  the  longest  of  good  Mr.  ^lajftui 
long  sermons.  Bnt  as  it  was,  it  dngg^  v&'si; 
— it  made  next  to  no  way ;  the  shrilly  scl^ 
children  and  the  deep- toned  Mr.  Bray  sugse 
verses  than  ever  to  the  solemn  drone  <^  the  orps. 
and  old  Splayfoot  preached  asthonghhe  dprad 
his  last.  Even  Cleve*s  watch,  which  be  ^ 
at  with  a  frequency  he  grew  ashamed  of.  l2;el 
and  loitered  over  the  minutes  croellj. 

The  service  would  not  have  seemed  so  isc^ 
interminable  if  Cleve  had  not  TesolTeduiiaj. 
lay  and  acocet  the  lady  at  the  other  odt-^^ 
at  the  risk  of  being  snubbed  for  his  pub  ^^^ 
to  him,  full  of  this  resolve,  the  intonl » 
miserable. 

When  the  people  stood  up  after  tbebfes; 
Cleve  y  emey  had  vanished.  Prom  the  cb-^ 
yard  he  had  made  his  exit  by  the  }oamos 
from  which  he  and  his  enamored  fries!  5&< 
had  descended  a  week  before  to  the  wmsi, 
under  the  town  wall,  leading  to  MakF. 

Down  this  he  walked  listlessly  till  leJS£^^ 
that  lonely  part  of  the  road  which  if  <(s^'^ 
by  trees ;  and  here,  looking  over  th(#s^^^ 
toward  the  sea,  as  if  at  the  diststKas*^^ 
he  did  actually  waylay  Miss  Shectiaa 

The  old  lady  seemed  a  little  flQTTiedii^^>^ 
and  would,  he  fancied,  have  gladly  been  r*^^ 
him.  But  that  did  not  weigh  modi  with  Crt* 
who,  smiling  and  respectful,  walked  bjk^*^ 
after  he  had  made  his  polite  salntatioo.  A^"* 
sentences  having  been  first  spoken  sbontiji'iHu' 
ent  things,  Cleve  said — 

"  I've  been  to  the  old  Priory  twice sincclt: 
you  there." 

"Oh J"  said  Miss  Anne  ShcckletosJofiiii 
uneasily  toward  Malory.  He  tbonght  she  ^j 
afiraid  that  Sir  Booth's' eye  might  chance  to- 
observing  them. 

aeve  did  not  care.  He  rather  cnjoj&i^ 
alarm,  and  the  chance  of  bringing  mattcR  i' 
crisis.  She  had  not  considered  him  much  lit: 
increased  jealousy  with  which  she  hadcloists*; 
up  her  beautiful  recluse  ever  since  thatdiy^^ 
burned  in  his  memoty  and  cast  a  train  of  k;; 
along  the  darkness  of  the  interval.  Clc«  '^^; 
have  been  glad  that  the  old  man  had  discove:^ 
and  attacked  him.  He  thought  ho  conld  b^ 
softened  and  even  made  him  his  friend. 

"  Do  you  never  purpose  visiting  the  nt-' 
again  ?"  asked  Cleve.  "  I  had  hoped  it  icfc^' 
ested  you  and  Miss  Fanshawe  too  mnchtos 
dropped  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance." 

"  I  don't  know.  Our  little  expeditions  hs-- 
been  very  few  and  very  uncertain,"  hesitii^ 
Miss  Sheckleton. 

"Pray,  don't  treat  me  quite  as  a  slrans^-, 
said  Cleve  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone ;  ''  v^'*  * 
said  the  other  day  was  not,  I  assure  yon,  ^^^ 
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upon  a  mere  impnise.  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  that 
Miss  Fanshawe  gires  me  credit  at  least  for  sin- 
cerity." 

He  paused. 

**  Oh  I  certainly,  Mr.  Vemey,  we  do." 

**  And  I  so  wish  you  would  tell  her  that  I  have 
been  ever  since  thinking  how  I  can  be  of  any  real 
use— ever  so  little — if  only  to  prove  my  anxiety 
to  make  her  trust  me  even  a  little." 

^'  I  think,  Mr.  Vemey,  it  is  quite  enough  if  we 
don't  distrvLst  yon ;  and  I  can  assure  you  we  do 
not,"  said  the  spinster. 

<*  My  uncle,  thou^  not  the  sort  of  man  you 
may  have  been  led  to  suppose  him  —  not  at  all 
an  unkind  man — is,  I  must  allow,  a  little  odd  and 
difBcnlt  sometimes — ^you  see  Tm  not  speaking  to 
you  as  a  stranger — and  he  won*t  do  things  in  a 
moment ;  still  if  I  knew  exactly  what  Sir  Booth 
expected  from  him — ^if  you  think  I  might  ven- 
ture to  ask  an  interview—" 

"  Qaite  impossibh!  Yon  must  not  think  of 
it,"  excUixned  the  lady  with  a  look  almoftt  of  ter- 
ror, ''just  now,  while  all  is  so  fresh,  andVeelings 
so  excited,  he*s  in  no  mood  to  be  reasonable,  and 
no  good  could  come  of  it." 

''Well,  you  know  best,  of  course.  But  I  ex- 
pect to  be  called  away,  my  stay  at  Ware  can't  be 
much  longer.  My  uncle  writes  as  if  he  wants 
me ;  and  I  wish  so  much,  short  as  it  is,  that  I 
could  improve  it  to  any  useful  purpose.  I  can't 
tell  yon  how  very  much  I  pity  Miss  Fanshawe, 
immured  in  that  gloomiest  of  all  gloomy  places. 
Such  an  unnatural  and  terrifying  seclusion  for 
one  so  very  young." 

"  It  is  certfunly  very  triste,"  said  Miss  Shec- 
kleton. 

"  She  draws,  you  told  me,  and  likes  the  gar- 
den,  and  reads;  you  must  allow  me  to  lend, you 
some  books,  won't  you  ?  you  I  say  ;  and  you  can 
lend  them  to  her,"  he  added,  seeing  a  hesitation, 
"  and  yon  need  take  no  trouble  about  returning 
them.  Just  lock  them  up  anywhere  in  the  house 
when  you've  done  with  them,  and  I'll  get  them 
when  you  leave  Malory,  which  I  hope  won't  be 
for  a  long  time,  unless  it  be  for  a  very  much  pleas- 
anter  residence." 

Here  came  a  pause ;  the  eyes  of  the  two  pedes- 
trians were  directed  toward  Malory  as  they  de- 
scended the  road,  but  no  sign  of  IHb  was  visible 
in  that  quarter. 

"  Yon  got  home  very  well  that  day  from  the 
Priory ;  I  watched  you  all  the  way,"  said  he  at 
last. 

"  Oh  I  yes ;  the  distance  is  nothing." 

Another  little  pause  followed. 
"  YouWe  not  f^raid,  Miss  Sheckleton,  of  ven- 
turing outside  the  walls.  I  fear,  however,  I've  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for  in  having  alarmed  Miss 
Fanshawe,  though  quite  unintentionally,  for  the 
safety  of  Sir  Booth's  incognito.  The  secret  is 
known  to  no  one  but  to  me  and  the  persons  origi- 
nally entrusted  with  it ;  I  noear  to  yon  it  is  so. 
There's  no  reason  on  earth  for  your  immuring 
yourselves  as  you  do  within  those  melancholy 
precincts ;  it  excites  curiosity,  on  the  contrary, 
and  people  begin  to  pry  and  ask  questions  j  and 


I  trust  you  believe  that  I  would  not  trifle  or 
mislead  you  upon  such  a  subject. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  answered  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton, looking  down.  "  Yes,  we  are  obliged  to  bo 
very  careful ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  breaking  a 
rule;  we  may  possibly  be  here  for  so  very  short 
a  time,  you  know.     And  about  the  books — " 

"Ohl  about  the  books  I'll  hear  nothing; 
there  are  books  coming  for  me  to  Ware,  and  I 
shan't  be  there  to  receive  them.  And  I  shall 
be,  I  assure  you,  ever  so  much  obliged  if  you'll 
only  just  give  them  house-room — they'll  be  so 
much  safer — at  Maloty ;  and  you  won't  deny  me 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  you  and  Miss  Fan- 
shawe will  look  over  them." 

He  fancied  she  did  not  like  this ;  and  thought 
she  seemed  embarrassed  to  find  an  evasion ;  but 
before  she  could  speak  he  continued — "And  how 
is  the  little  squirrel  I  saw  in  the  boat  the  other 
day;  Miss  Fanshawe's,  I  suppose  ?  Such  a  pretty 
little  thing!" 

"  Oh !  poor  little  Whisk.  There  has  been  a 
tragedy :  some  horrid  thing,  a  wild  cat  or  an  owl, 
killed  him  the  other  night,  and  mangled  him«so ; 
poor,  little,  dear  thing  I  you  must  not  ask." 

"  Oh  dear  I  Tm  so  sorry ;  and  Miss  Fanshawe 
can  so  ill  spare  a  companion  just  now." 

"Yes,  it  has  been  a  great  blow ;  and — and  I 
think,  Mr.  Yerney,  I  should  prefer  bidding  you 
good-bye  Aere,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton,  stopping 
resolutely,  and  holding  out  her  fingers  for  him 
to  take ;  for  she  was  on  odd  terms  of  suspicion 
and  confidence  —  something  more  than  mere 
chance  acquaintance. 

He  looked  toward  the  wood  of  Malory — ^now 
overlooking  them,  almost  in  the  foi^ground; 
and,  I  think,  if  he  had  seen  Miss  Fanshawe 
under  its  shadows,  nothing  would  have  pre- 
vented his  going  right  on — ^perhaps  very  rashly 
— upon  the  chance  of  even  a  word  from  her. 
But  the  groves  were  empty;  neither  "Earl 
King"  nor  his  daughter  were  waiting  for  them. 
So,  for  simply  nothing,  it  would  not  do  to  vex 
the  old  lady,  with  whom,  for  many  reasons,  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should  continue  upon  good 
terms,  and  with  real  regret  he  did  tAere,  as  she 
desired,  take  his  leave,  and  slowly  walk  back  to 
Cardyllian,  now  and  then  stealing  a  glance  over 
the  old  side-walk  of  the  steep  road,  thinking  that 
just  possibly  his  Guide  might  appear  in  the 
shadow  to  greet  the  old  lady  at  the  gate.  But 
nothing  appeared — she  went  in,  and  the  dark- 
ness received  her. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB  BOY  WITH  THE  CAGE. 

At  Ware  a  letter  awaited  Cleve  from  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  Eifiyn  Fulke  Vemey.  He  read 
it  after  dinner,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  by  a 
candle  placed  on  the  comer  of  the  chimney- 
piece.  '  He  nevd:  was  in  any  great  haste  to  open 
his  uncle's  letters,  except  when  he  expected  a 
remittance.    I  must  allow  they  were  not  enter- 
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talning,  and  did  not  nsnally  throw  mnch  light 
upon  any  thing.  But  it  was  not  safe  to  omit  a 
single  line,  for  his  ancle  knew  them  hjiote,  and 
in  &eir  after  meetings  asked  him  questions  upon 
some  passages,  and  referred  pointedly  to  others. 
Uncle  Kiffyn  was  in  fiict  thin-skinned  in  his 
▼anities,  and  was  a  person  with  whom  it  would 
have  been  highly  inconvenient  to  haye  been  on 
any  hot  the  yery  best  terms. 

Clere  had,  therefore,  to  read  these  doeely  writ- 
ten dispatches  with  more  attention  than  eren  his 
friend  Dixie  read  his  Bible.  They  were  a  sore 
tronble,  for  their  length  was  at  times  incredible. 

As  he  read  these  letters,  moans  and  even 
execrations  escaped  him,  snch  as  poets  describe 
as  issning  from  the  abode  of  torment — <*  Good 
heavens!  mightn't  he  have  said  that  in  fiye 
words?"  Then  a  "Pish I"—" Always  gmm- 
bling  abont  that  executorship.  Why  did  he 
take  it  ?    I  do  believe  he  likes  it.** 

And  then  Cleve  read — "I  see  no  reason 
why,  with  respect  to  yon,  I  may  not  exercise — 
as  between  onrselves,  at  least^an  absolote  un- 
reserve with  relation  to  a  fact  of  which,  through 
a  channel  not  necessary  to  particularize,  I  have 
just  received  an  authentic  assurance,  to  the 
effect,  namely,  that  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe— whose 
ruin  has  been  brought  abont  partly  by  his  vir- 
tual insanity  in  opposing  me  with  an  insensate 
pertinacity  and  an  intense  ill-feeling,  on  which  I 
offer  no  observation,  but  involving  an  expense  to 
which  his  impaired  means  were  obviously  inade- 
quate, and  partly  by  early  follies,  profligacies, 
and  vices — ^is  now  living  concealed  in  the  Bue 
de  — ,  in  Paris."  Cleve  laughed.  ''He  is  a 
person  to  whom  neither  courtesy  nor  forbearance, 
as  it  i^jpears  to  me,  can  reasonably  be  held  to 
be  in  any  respect  due  from  me.  There  has  been 
a  recent  order— -charging  him,  as  you  may  have 
seen  by  the  public  papers,  with  £2,817  costs  in 
the  collateral  suit  connected  with  the  trust  cause, 
in  which  I  was,  though  I  by  no  means  sought 
the  position,  the  plaintiff-— to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage over  Wycroft.  I  have  written  to  apprise 
Milbanke  of  the  fact,  that  ho  may  take  such 
steps  as  t&e  nature  of  the  case  may  suggest." 
'*  Well  for  Sir  Booth  he  does  not  know  he's  so 
near  I  What's  this?  A  postscript!  well"  — 
*'P.S.~^I  have  opened  my  letter  to  introduce 
this  postscript,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which 
has  just  reached  me  in  course  of  post  from  Mr. 
Jos.  Larkin,  a  solicitor,  who  was  introduced  to 
my  notice  about  two  years  since  by  a  member 
of  the  Brandon  family,  and  who  is  unquestiona- 
bly a  man  of  some  ability  in  his  position  in  life. 
His  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Messrs. 
Nun  &  8amuels,  and  the  two  documents  in- 
volve considerations  so  sudden,  complicated  and 
momentous,  that  I  must  defer  opening  them, 
and  request  your  presence  at  Vemey  House  on 
the  15th  proximo,  when  I  mean  to  visit  town  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  distinct  solution  of 
the  several  reports  thus  submitted  upon  a  sub- 
ject intimately  connected  wifh  my  private  feel- 
ings, and  with  the  most  momentous  interests  of 
my  house." 


So  abruptly  ended  the  postscript,  and  for  t 
moment  Cleve  was  serionsly  slanned.  CosL 
those  meddling  fellows  who  had  agents  ctot- 
where  have  fished  up  some  bit  of  CardTHm 
gossip  abont  his  Maloiy  romance? 

He  knew  very  well  what  the  Hos.  Ei^ 
Fulke  Vemey  would  think  of  that.  His  naeie 
could  make  or  mar  him.  He  knew  that  he  b: 
dangerous  qualities,  being  a  niirow  man,  isa 
obstinate  resentments.  He  wis  stmmedSri 
moment;  but  then  he  reflected  that  all  tben> 
mance  in  which  he  was  living  had  been  ^ 
psychologic  and  internal,  and  that  there  fii3Q 
overt  act  to  support  the  case  which  he  nugbtM 
confess  and  laugh  at. 

"  On  the  15th  proximo**--Veiy  ireU;  ca^ 
15th  he  would  be  in  town,  and  hear  his  o^ 
upon  this  subject  involving  his  "printe  ^ 
ings"  and  "the  most  momentou  intoesLt  of 
his  house."  Could  it  be  that  his  mxtA^ 
who  had  been  dragging  oot  a  villainoes  ess- 
ence in  Turkey,  under  the  hospitable  picRdia 
of  the  Porte— who  was  said  to.  hare  Ufli  ^ 
captain  of  a  French  man-of-war  in  that  ccsta- 
plative  retreat,  and  whom  he  wsa  wwt  re^-e* 
fiilly  to  call  <<  the  Old  Man  of  the  }imm,' 
was  dead  at  last  ? 

The  postscript  would  bear  this  intopreawn; 
and  a  pompous  liking  for  mysteir,  flB  was 
one  of  his  uncle*s  small  weakaeaei  ft)aid  ac- 
count for  his  withholding  the  pedaiufonna- 
tion,  and  nursing  and  making  madi  ^  ^ 
secret,  and  delivering  it  at  last,  like  a  Cabba 
manifesto  or  a  Sessional  address. 

<'  If  the  Old  Man  of  the  MountaiDS  he  icall 
out  of  the  way,  it's  an  important  CTWit  for  ts'." 

And  a  dark  smile  lighted  the  jomg  naa; 
face  as  he  thought  of  the  long  tndn  of  s|ile»  J 
consequences  that  would  awake  at  his  dci-f 
bed  and  begin  to  march  before  his  fiinenL 

Ambition,  they  say,  is  the  giant  pas>^ 
But  giants  are  placable  and  sleep  at  times.  Ix 
spirit  of  emulation— the  lust  of  disdncco*- 
hominum  voUtare  per  ora--digiio  mmslranff^ 
a  wider  and  still  widening  sphere— nntilsUa 
world  knows  something  abont  yon— «nd  « « 
and  on— the  same  selfish  aspiration,  and  st^ 
the  same  barren  progress,  till  at  last Jj  ^ 
arrived,  yon  are  a  thoroughly  adTertisw  jH  j 
conspicuous  mediocrity,  still  wishing,  anu  "^ 
tired,  in  the  midst  of  drudgeiy  and  imp(Htt&- 
and  &Art,  and  then— on  a  sudden,  tbc^j^ 
thing  comes— the  first  of  the  days  of  dattefl 
•which  are  many. 

Thy  hmue  ahaM  be  rfcUf, 
A  dot  under  thy  lM«I; 

UntU  the  latter  diy    ^   _ 
ThegniTeBhanhethyted. 

Bnt  nature  has  her  flowers  and  her  fr^« 
well  as  those  coarse  grains  and  ^^"^ 
which  overgrown  reputations  are  staiwed. 
Commons  lobby,  the  division  list,  the  n^ 
Hansard,  the  newspapers,  the  dieaiy  bomj^. 
the  Bight  Hon.  Marcus  TnUina  Counungh^f 
which  fashion  lauds,  and  no  mortal  fj.  T^ 
the  ironies  of  Mr.  Swelter,  »  fer  bctuw 
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satire  of  the  TXfnea ;  the  joies,  so  mnch  bdow 
Punchy  of  Mr.  Kasp, — enjoy  these  illnsioiis  while 
you  may,  now,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  befbre 
your  time  comes,  and  care  catches  yoa,  and  you 
are  drawn  in  and  ground  under  the  great  old 
machine  which  has  been  thundering  round  and 
round,  and  bruising  its  proper  grist,  ever  since 
Adam  and  Eve  walked  out  of  Eden. 

But  besides  all  this  delicious  rape-cake  and 
mangold  of  politics,  Clere  Vemey  had  his  tran- 
sient perceptions  of  the  flowers  and  fruits,  as  we 
say,  that  spring  elsewhere.  There  are  fancy, 
the  regrets,  the  yearnings — something  recluse  in 
the  human  soul,  which  will  hare  its  day,  a  day, 
though  brief  it  may  be,  of  entire  domination. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  among  the  trees  of  lone- 
ly Maloxy,  at  eventide,  when  the  golden  air  was 
flooded  with  the  vesper  songs  of  small  birds,  and 
the  long  gray  shadows  were  stretching  into  dis- 
tance, that  a  little  brown  Welsh  boy,  with  dark 
lively  eyes,  and  a  wire  cage  in  his  hand,  sudden- 
ly stood  before  Miss  Margaret  Eanshawe,  who 
awaking  from  a  reverie,  with  a  startled  look — 
for  intruders  were  there  unknown — ^fized  her 
great  eyes  upon  him. 

**  YouVe  climbed  the  wall,  little  gipey,"  said 
the  beautiful  lady,  with  a  shake  of  her  head 
and  a  little  frown,  raising  her  finger  threatening- 
ly. ''What!  You  say  nothing?  This  is  a  lonely 
place  don't  you  know ;  there  are  ghosts  here  and 
fairies,  in  Malory  ?  And  I*m  one  of  them  per- 
haps," she  continued,  softening  a  little,  for  he 
looked  at  her  with  round  eyes  of  wonder  and 
awe. 

"And  what  do  you  want  here?  and  what 
have  you  got  in  that  cage  ?    Let  me  see  it.** 

Breaking  through  an  accidental  cleft  among 
the  old  trees,  one  sunset  ray  streamed  on  the 
face  of  this  little  Welsh  Murillo;  and  now 
through  the  wires  of  the  cage,  gUding  them 
pleasantly  as  he  raised  it  in  his  band,  and  show- 
ed two  little  squirrels  hopping  merrily  within. 

''  Squirrels !  How  curious !  My  poor  little 
Whisk,  there's  none  like  you,  funny  little 
Whisk,  kind  little  Whisk,  true  little  thing  ;  you 
loTcd  your  mistress,  and  no  one  else,  no  one 
else.  He's  buried  there,  under  that  large  rose- 
bush ;  I  won't  cry  for  you,  little  Whisk,  any 
more  ;  I  said  I  wouldn't." 

She  looked  wistfully  toward  the  rose-bush, 
and  the  little  head-stone  she  had  girlishly  placed 
at  her  favorite's  grave,  and  the  little  boy  saw 
two  great  crystal  tears  glittering  in  her  large 
eyes  as  she  gazed ;  and  she  turned  and  walked 
a  hasty  step  or  two  toward  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  fell  or  were  dried,  but  when  she 
came  back  she  looked  as  at  first. 

**  I'll  buy  one  of  these  little  things,  they  are 
very  pretQr,  and  I'll  call  it  Frisk ;  and  I'll  please 
myself  by  thinking  it's  little  Whisk's  brother; 
it  may  be,  you  know,"  she  said,  unconsciously 
taking  the  little  boy  into  the  childish  confidence. 
*'  What  would  yon  sell  one  of  those  little  things 
for?  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  part  with 
it,  but  I'll  make  it  very  happy,  I  shall  bo  very 
kind  to  it." 


She  paused,  but  the  little  fellow  only  looked 
still  silently  and  earnestly  in  her  face. 

"  Is  he  deaf  or  dumb,  or  a  sprite — ^who  are 
yon?**  said  the  girl,  looking  at  him  curi- 
ously. 

A  short  sentence  in  Welsh,  prettiest  of  all 
pretty  tongues,  with  its  pleasant  accent,  was  the 
reply. 

"Then  all  my  fine  sentences  have  been 
thrown  away,  and  not  one  word  has  he  under- 
stood r 

Looking  at  his  impenetrable  face,  and  thus 
speaking,  she  smiled ;  and  in  that  sudden  and 
beautiful  radiance  he  smiled  merrily  also. 

All  this  happened  under  the  trees  close  by 
the  old  Refectory  wall,  at  the  angle  of  which  is 
a  small  door  admitting  into  the  stable-yard. 
Opening  this,  she  called  "  Thomas  Jones !"  and 
the  Gardyllian  "  helper,''80  called,  answered  the 
InTOcation  quickly. 

"  Make  out  fit)m  that  little  boy  what  he  is 
willing  to  take  for  one  of  his  squirrels,"  said 
she,  and  listened  in  suspense  while  the  brief 
dialogue  in  Welsh  proceeded. 

"  He  says,  my  lady,  he  does  not  know,  but 
will  go  home  and  ask ;  and  if  you  give  him  a 
shilling  for  earnest,  hell  leave  the  cage  here. 
So  yon  may  look  at  them  for  some  time,  my 
lady— yes,  sure,  and  see  which  you  wotQd  find 
the  best  of  the  two." 

"Oh,  that's  charming!"  said  she,  nodding 
and  smiling  her  thanks  to  the  urchin,  who  re- 
ceived the  shilling  and  surrendered  the  cage, 
which  she  set  down  upon  the  grass  in  triumph ; 
and  seating  herself  upon  the  turf  before  them, 
began  to  talk  to  the  imprisoned  squirrels  with 
the  irrepressible  delight  with  which  any  com- 
panionable creature  is  welcomed  by  the  young 
in  the  monotony  and  sadness  of  solitude. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  rose  over 
Malory,  but  the  little  brown  boy  returned  not. 
Perhaps  his  home  was  distant.  But  the  next 
morning  did  not  bring  him  back,  nor  the  day, 
nor  the  evening ;  and,  in  fact,  she  saw  his  face 
no  more. 

"Poor  little  deserted  squirrels! — two  little 
foundlings  I — ^what  am  I  to  think  ?  Tell  me. 
Cousin  Anne,  was  that  little  boy  what  he  seem- 
ed, or  an  imp  that  haunts  these  woods,  and 
wants  to  entangle  me  by  a  bargain  uncompleted ; 
or  a  compassionate  spirit  that  came  thus  dis- 
guised to  supply  the  loss  of  poor  little  Whisk ; 
and  how  and  when  do  yon  think  he  will  appear 
again?'* 

She  was  lighting  her  bedroom  candle  in  the 
faded  old  drawing-room  of  Malory,  as,  being 
about  to  part  for  the  night,  she  thus  addressed 
her  gray  Cousin  Anne.  That  old  spinster  yawn- 
ed at  her  leisure,  and  then  said — 

"  Hell  never  appear  again,  dear." 

"  I  should  really  say,  to  judge  by  that  speech, 
that  you  knew  something  about  him,"  said  Mar- 
garet Fanshawe,  replacing  her  candle  on  the 
table  as  she  looked  curiously  in  her  face. 

The  old  lady  smiled  mysteriously. 

"  What  is  it  ?'*  said  the  girl ;  "  you  must  tell 
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me — yon  skaH  tell  me.  Come,  Coann  Anne,  I 
don't  go  to  bed  to-night  till  you  tell  me  all  yon 
know." 

Tho  young  lady  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
sat  down,  it  might  be  for  the  night,  in  her  chair 
again, 

"  As  to  knowing,  my  dear,  I  really  know  noth- 
ing ;  bat  I  have  my  wspicioni," 

''H>m!*'  said  Margaret,  for  a  moment 
dropping  her  eyes  to  the  table,  so  that  only 
their  long  silken  fringes  were  Tisible.  Then  she 
raised  them  once  more  grayely  to  her  kinswom- 
an*s  face.  "  Yes,  I  will  know  what  yon  sus- 
pect." 

"  Well,  I  think  that  handsome  yonng  man, 
Mr.  Clere  Vemey,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
teiy,"  said  Miss  Chatterton,  with  the  same 
smile. 

Again  the  yonng  lady  dropped  her  eyes 
gravely,  and  was  for  a  moment  silent  Was 
she  pleased  or  c^Mpleaaed  ?  Frond  and  sad  her 
face  looked. 

"There^s  no  one  here  to  tell  him  that  I  lost 
my  poor  little  squirreL  It's  qnite  impossible^- 
the  most  unlikely  idea  imaginable." 

"  7  told  him  on  Sunday,  **  said  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton,  smiling. 

**  He  had  no  business  to  talk  about  me." 

"Why,  dear,  unless  he  was  a  positiye  brute, 
he  could  not  avoid  asking  for  you ;  so  I  told 
him  you  were  desoU  about  your  bereavement— 
your  poor  little  Whisk,  and  he  seemed  so  sorry 
send  kind ;  and  I'm  perfectly  certain  he  got  these 
little  animals  to  supply  its  place.  ** 

"  And  so  has  tricked  me  into  taking  a  pres- 
ent?" said  the  young  lady,  a  little  fiercely — 
**  he  would  not  have  taken  that  liberty—" 

"  lAberty^  my  dear  ?" 

*<Yes,  liberty:  if  he  did  not  think  that  we 
were  fallen,  ruined  people — " 

"  Now,  mj  dear  child,  your  father's  not  ruin- 
ed, I  maintain  it ;  there  will  be  more  left,  Tm 
very  certain,  than  he  supposes;  and  I  could 
have  almost  beaten  yon  the  other  day  for  using 
that  expression  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Vemey ;  but 
you  are  so  impetuous — and  then,  could  any  one 
have  done  a  more  thoughtful  or  a  kinder  thing, 
and  in  a  more  perfectly  delicate  way?  He 
hasn't  made  you  a  present ;  he  has  only  con- 
trived that  a  purchase  should  be  thrown  in 
your  way,  which  of  all  others  was  exactly  what 
you  most  wished;  he  has  not  appeared,  and 
never  will  appear  in  it;  and  I  know,  for  my 
part,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him — if  he  has 
done  it — and  I  think  he  admires  you  too  much 
to  run  a  risk  of  offending  you." 

"What?" 

"  I  do — I  think  he  admires  you." 

The  girl  stood  up  again,  and  took  her  candle, 
but  paused  for  a  moment  by  the  table,  looking 
thoughtfully.  Was  she  paler  than  usual?  or 
was  it  only  that  the  light  of  the  candle  in  her 
hand  was  thrown  upward  on  her  features? 
Then  she  said  in  a  spoken  meditation — 

"  There  are  dreams  that  have  in  them,  I 
think,  the  germs  of  insanity ;    and  the  sooner 


we  dissipate  them,  don*t  you  tiunk,  tiie  \am 
and  the  wiser  ?" 

She  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  aviy. 

Whose  dreams  did  she  mean?  QeTeTc. 
ney's,  Miss  Sheckleton's,  or-c(>iildiibe,kir 
own? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEWS  ABOUT  THE  BON.  ABTHTB  TEB5ET. 

Next  morning  Margaret  Fiinshave  ns  u- 
usually  silent  at  breakfast,  except  to  ber  est 
friends  the  squirrels,  whose  cage  shepUcedcsa 
little  table  close  by,  and  who  had  alieadjlie^ 
to  attach  themselves  to  her.  To  tlwm  sk  sJi- 
ed,  as  she  gave  them  their  nuts,  a  grea;deili 
that  silveiy  nonsense  which  is  pleancttokff 
as  any  other  pleasant  sound  in  natore.  Jk^jA 
old  Miss  SheckletoB  thought  her  oat  of  ^^ 

"  She's  vexing  herself  about  my  coq^obs,' 
thought  the  old  la47*  "I  am  sonjlsuii 
word  about  it.  I  believe  /  was  a  fool,  !^t  lit'i 
a  greater  one.  She's  young,  homnr)  nd  b 
that  excuse." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Margsretr  ai^^^ 
mptly,  after  a  long  silence. 

"Twenty-two,  my  last  birtMij,' "swd 
the  yonng  lady,  and  looked,  as  if  eftfi^ ' 
reason  for  the  question.  - 

"  Yes ;  80  I  thought,"  said  IDsaeeUfitoiL 
"The  twenty-thiid  of  June-4  mitoiBff 
birthday— your  poor  mamma  meitoMJ"*^^ 
glow  and  flowers  of  summer-*  Wto  «»■ 

"  Brilliantly  accomplished,"  added  the  ? ; 
"  don't  you  think  so,  Frisk,  andyoajMeCs- 
et  ?  Are  you  not  tired  of  Maloiy  alra^'=? 
friends  ?  My  cage  is  bigger,  but  so  am  i  ^^^' 
you  see ;  you'd  be  haj^ier  climbing  asi  ^' 
ping  among  the  boughs.  What  am  /»J« 
compared  with  liberty  ?  I  did  not  wi  fcr  J^ 
little  fools,  did  I  ?  You  came  to  me;  aa^I'^ 
open  the  door  of  your  cage  some  day,  iffd?^ 
you  back  to  the  unknown— to  diaDCfr-t^^ 
which  you  came." 

"You're  sad  to-day,  my  cWld,"  audJ* 
Sheckleton,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  ha^^ 
er.  "Are  you  vexed  at  what  I  said  to  J«i 
last  night  ?" 

"What  did  you  say?"  , 

"  About  these  little  things— the  squim*  ,^ 
"  No,  darling,  I  don't  care.  Why  diout. 
They  come  from  Fortune,  and  that  little  bit*; 
boy.  They  came  no  more  to  iw  than  to  p 
said  the  girl  carelessly.  "  Yes,  another  nu* 
you  shall,  you  little  wonders  1" 

"Now,  that  s  just  what  I  was  going  to  sij.  i 
might  just  as  well  have  bought  them  as ^ 
and  I  must  confess  I  colored  my  gne«  *  "!^ 
for  I  only  mentioned  poor  Whisk  in  I»«^ 
and  I  really  don't  know  that  he  heaid  me;  ^; 
I  think  if  he  had  thought  of  getting  a  sqwn^ 
for  us,  he'd  have  asked  leave  to  send  it  to  ««•  | 
could  not  have  objected  to  that, you ^'^[Z 
that  little  boy  may  be  ill,  you  know ;  or  so0^ 
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thing  may  have  happened  to  dehiy  him,  and  hell 
turn  up ;  and  you'll  have  to  make  a  bargain, 
and  pay  a  fair  price  for  them  yet." 

*' Yes,  of  course ;  I  never  thought  any  thing 
else — erentually;  and  I  knew  all  along  you 
were  jesting.  I  told  these  little  creatures  so  this 
morning,  oyer  and  over  again.  If  they  could 
speak  they  would  say  so.  Would  not  you,  you 
two  dear  little  witches  ?" 

So  she  carried  out  her  pets  with  her,  and 
hung  their  cage  among  the  boughs  of  the  tree 
that  stood  by  the  rustic  seat  to  which  she  used 
to  take  her  book. 

"  Well,  I've  relieved  her  mind,"  thought  Miss 
Sheckleton. 

But,  oddly  enough,  she  found  the  young  lady 
not  sad,  but  rather  cross  and  fierce  all  that  aft- 
ernoon— talking  more  bitterly  than  ever  to  her 
squirrels,  about  Malory,  and  with  an  angiy  kind 
of  gayety,  of  her  approaching  ezlle  to  France. 

*^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  how  to  please 
young  ladies,"  thought  Miss  Skeckleton.  "  They 
won't  always  take  the  trouble  to  know  their  own 
minds.  Poor  thing !  It  U  very  lonely — very 
tiresome,  to  be  sure; — and  this  little  temper 
will  blow  over." 

So,  full  of  these  thoughts.  Miss  Sheckleton  re- 
paired to  that  mysterious  study  door  within 
which  Sir  Booth,  dangerous  as  a  caged  beast, 
paced  his  floor,  and  stormed  and  ground  his 
teeth,  over — not  his  own  vices,  prodigalities, 
and  madness,  but  the  fancied  villainies  of  man- 
kind— glared  through  his  window  in  his  parox- 
ysms, and  sent  his  curses  like  muttered  thunder 
across  the  sea  over  the  head  of  old  Pandillion 
— and  then  would  subside,  and  write  long,  ram- 
bling, rubbishy  letters  to  his  attorneys  in  Lon- 
don, which  it  was  Miss  Sheckleton's  business  to 
enclose  and  direct,  in  her  feminine  hand,  to  her 
old  friend.  Miss  Ogden,  of  Bolton  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, who  saw  after  the  due  delivery  of  these 
missives,  and  made  herself  generally  useful 
daring  the  mystery  and  crisis  of  the  Fanshawe 
affairs. 

Outside  the  sombre  precincts  of  Malory  Mar- 
garet Fanshawe  would  not  go.  Old  Miss 
Sheckleton  had  urged  her.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
girlish  perversity;  perhaps  she  really  disliked 
the  idea  of  again  meeting  or  making  an  ac- 
quaintance. At  all  events,  she  was  against  any 
more  excursions.  Thus  the  days  were  dull  at 
Malory,  and  even  Miss  Sheckleton  was  weary  of 
her  imprisonment. 

It  is  a  nice  thing  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  re- 
servo  and  difficulty  at  which  an  interest  of  a 
certain  sort  is  piqued,  without  danger  of  being 
killed.  Perhaps  it  is  seldom  compassed  by  art, 
and  a  fluke  generally  does  it.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  there  was  no  design  here.  But  there 
is  a  spirit  of  contrariety — a  product  of  pride,  of 
a  sensitiveness  almost  morbid,  of  a  reserve 
gliding  into  duplicity,  a  duplicity  without  cal- 
culation—which yet  operates  like  design.  Cleve 
was  piqued — Cleve  was  angry.  The  spirit  of 
the  chase  was  roused,  as  often  as  he  looked  at 
the  dusky  woods  of  Malory. 
C 


And  now  he  had  walked  on  three  successive 
days  past  the  old  gateway,  and  on  each  of  them 
loitered  long  on  that  wind-beaten  hill  that  over- 
looks the  grounds  of  Malory.  But  in  vain.  He 
was  no  more  accustomed  to  wait  than  Louis 
XIV.  No  wonder  he  grew  impatient,  and  med- 
itated the  wildest  schemes— even  that  of  walk- 
ing up  to  the  hall  door,  and  asking  to  see  Sir 
Booth  and  Miss  Sheckleton,  and,  if  need  be. 
Miss  Fanshawe.  He  only  knew  that,  one  way 
or  another,  he  must  see  her.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  exorbitant  impatience,  and  a  violent 
will,  and  would  control  events. 

There  are  consequences,  of  coarse,  and  these 
subjugators  are  controlled  in  their  turn.  Time, 
as  mechanical  science  shows  us,  is  an  element  in 
power;  and  patience  is  in  durability.  God  waits, 
and  God  is  might  And  without  patience  we  en- 
ter not  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  power,  and  the  kingdom  of  eternity. 

Cleve  Yemey's  romance  next  morning  was 
doomed  to  a  prosaic  interruption.  He  was  ex- 
amining a  chart  of  the  Cardyllian  estuary, 
which  liangs  in  the  library,  trying  to  account 
for  the  boat's  having  touched  the  bank  at  low 
water,  at  a  point  where  he  fancied  there  was 
a  fathom  to  spare,  when  the  mstic  servant  enter- 
ed with — 

«  Please,  sir,  a  gentleman  which  his  name  is 
Mr.  Larkin,  is  at  the  door,  and  wishes  to  see 
you,  sir,  on  partickler  business,  please." 

*'  Just  wait  a  moment,  Edward.  Three  fath- 
om— two— four  feet— by  Jove !  So  it  is.  We 
might  have  been  aground  for  five  hours;  a 
shame  there  isn't  a  buoy  there— got  off  in  a 
coach,  by  Jove.    Larkin  f    Has  he  no  card  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  Oh  I  yes— very  good.  Mr.  Larkin— The 
Lodge.    Does  he  look  like  a  gatekeeper  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  please ;  quite  the  gentleman." 

''What  the  devil  can  he  want  of  roe?  Are 
you  certain  he  did  not  ask  for  my  uncle  ?'* 

**Yes,  sir — the  Honorable  Mr.  Vemey — 
which  I  told  him  he  wasn't  here." 

*'  And  why  did  not  you  send  him  away,  then  ?" 

"  He  asked  if  yon  were  here,  and  wished  to  see 
yon  partickler,  sir." 

"  Larkin— The  Lodge ;  what  is  he  like— tall 
or  shortp— old  or  young  ?"  asked  Cleve. 

''Tall  gentleman,  please^  sir— not  young — 
helderly,  sir,  rayther," 

"By  Jove  I  Larkin?  I  think  it  is.— Is  he 
bald — ^a  long  fiice,  eh  ?"  asked  Cleve  with  sud- 
den interest. 

"Yes,  sir,  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  sir- 
ray  ther^" 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Cleve;  "I  shall  hear 
all  about  it  now,"  he  soliloquized  as  the  man  de- 
parted.   '  *  Yes,  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  ?" 

The  tall  attorney,  with  the  tall  bald  forehead 
and  pink  eyelids,  entered  simpering,  with  hol- 
low jaws,  and  a  stride  that  was  meant  to  be  per- 
fectly easy  and  gentlemanlike.  Mr.  Laridn  had 
framed  his  costume  upon  something  he  had  once 
seen  upon  somebody  whom  he  secretly  worship- 
ed as  a  great  authority  in  quiet  elegance.    But 
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erexy  article  in  the  attameT**  wardrobe  looked 
always  new— a  lort  of  lavender  was  his  faTorite 
tint— a  layender  waistcoat,  layender  trowsers, 
lavender  gloTes— so  that,  as  the  tall  lank  figore 
came  in,  a  sort  of  blooming  and  yenud  effect, 
in  spite  of  his  open  black  frodL-ooat,  seemed  to 
enter  and  freshen  the  chamber. 

"How  d*ye  do,  Mr.  Laikin?  Mj  uncle  is 
at  present  in  France.  Sit  down,  pray— can  I 
be  of  any  use  ?"  said  Cleve,  who  now  recollected 
his  appearance  perfectly,  and  did  not  like  it. 

The  attorney,  smiling  engagingly,  more  and 
more,  and  placing  a  reiy  smooth  now  hat  npon 
the  table,  sat  himself  down,  crossing  one  long 
leg  OTer  the  other,  throwing  himself  languidly 
back,  and  letting  one  of  his  long  arms  swing 
OTer  the  back  of  his  ehair,  so  that  his  fingers  al- 
most touched  the  floor,  said — 

'*  Oh?**  in  a  prolonged  tone  of  mild  surprise. 
"Th^  quite  misinformed  me  in  town— not  at 
Yemey  House — ^I  did  not  allow  myself  time  to 
call  there ;  but  my  agents,  they  assured  me  that 
your  uncle,  the  Honorable  Eiffyn  Fnlke  Yemey, 
was  at  present  down  here  at  Ware,'  and  a  most 
exquisite  retreat  it  certainly  is.  My  occupa- 
tions, and  I  may  say  my  habits,  call  me  a  good 
deal  among  the  residences  of  our  aristocracy," 
he  continued,  with  a  careless  grandeur  and  a 
slight  wave  of  his  hand,  throwing  himself  a  little 
more  back,  **attd  I  have  seen  nothing,  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Yemey,  more  luxurious  and  arehitect- 
nnil  than  this  patrician  house  of  Ware,  with  its 
tasteful  colonnade,  and  pikstered  front,  and  the 
distant  view  of  the  fashimiabk  watering-place  of 
Cardyllian,  which  also  belongs  to  the  fiimily ; 
nothing  certainly  lends  a  more  dignified  charm 
to  the  scene,  Mr.  Yemey,  than  a  distant  view  of 
family  property,  where,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is 
palpably  accidental— where  it  is  at  all  foroed,  as 
in  the  otherwise  highly  magnificent  seat  of  my 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Omnibull,  baronet,  so  &r 
from  elevating,  it  pains  one,  it  hurts  one's  taste" 
— and  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin  shragged  and  winced  a 
little,  and  shook  his  head — "  Do  y<m  know  Sir 
Thomas?— fio— I  dare  say — he's  quite  a  new 
man,  Sir  Thomas— we  ifll  look  on  him  in  that 
light  in  our  part  of  the  world — a— in  fact,  a 
parvetm,**  which  word  Mr.  Larkin  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  spelled  pear  vennew.  '*But,  you 
know,  the  British  Constitntion,  every  man  may 
go  up— we  can't  help  it— we  can't  keep  them 
down.  Money  is  power,  Mr.  Yemey,  as  the 
Earl  of  Coachhouse  once  said  to  me — and  so  it 
is ;  and  when  they  make  a  lot  of  it,  they  come 
up,  and  we  must  only  receive  them,  and  make 
the  best  of  them." 

'*  Have  you  had  breakfast,  Mr.  Larkin  ?"  in- 
quired  Cleve,  in  answer  to  all  this. 

'*  Thanks,  yes— at  Llewinan— a  very  sweet 
spot— one  of  the  sweetest,  I  should  say,  in  this 
beauteous  countiy." 

"I  don't  know— I  dare  say— I  think  you 
wished  to  see  me  on  business,  Mr.  Larkin?" 
said  Cleve. 

"  I  must  say,  Mr.  Yemey,  you  will  permit 
me,  that  I  really  have  been  taken  a  little  by  sur- 


prise. I  had  expected  confidentlT  to  find 
your  uncle,  the  Honorable  Ktfiyn  Folke  Vo- 
ney,  here,  where  I  had  certainly  no  bcpe  d 
having  the  honor  of  finding  yon." 

I  must  here  interpolate  the  £ict  that  no  per- 
son in  or  out  of  England  was  more  exactly  tp- 
prised  of  the  whereabout  of  the  Vemejs,  nnde 
and  nephew,  at  the  moment  when  he  determined 
to  visit  Ware,  with  the  ostenuble  object  of  see- 
ing the  Hon.  KifiTyn  Fnlke,  and  the  real  one  of 
seeing  Mr.  Cleve,  than  was  my  fiiend  Mr.  Lu- 
kin.  He  was,  however,  as  we  know,  a  genik- 
man  of  ingenious  morals  and  labjrrinthiDe  tsrtes. 
With  Trath  he  was,  as  it  were,  on  bowing  tenss, 
and  invariably  spoke  of  her  with  respect,  bat  iki£ 
was  all.  There  was  no  intimacy,  ahe  was  aa  it- 
terly  impracticable  adviser,  and  Mr.  Larkin  had 
grown  up  under  a  more  convenient  toitioB. 

<*  The  information,  however,  I  feel  coneem 
yon,  my  dear  sir,  as  nearly,  in  a  nxanoer,  as  it 
does  your  uncle ;  in  (act,  your  yonth  taken  iato 
account,  more  momentously  than  it  can  so  fM 
a  gentleman.  I  would  therefore  merely  ventiR 
to  solicit  one  condition,  and  that  is,  that  yoa 
will  be  so  good  as  not  to  mention  me  to  your 
uncle  as  having  conveyed  this  inf<knnat»B  to 
you,  as  he  might  himself  have  wished  to  be  ife 
first  person  to  open  it,  and  my  having  doae  so 
might  possibly  induce  in  his  mind  an  BapJeassnt 
feeling." 

"  I  shan^t  see  my  unde  before  the  fifteendi,'^ 
said  Cleve  Yemey^ 

*'A  long  wait,  Mr.  Yemey,  for  saidb  Vatel&- 
genco  as  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  communicate, 
which,  in  short,  I  shall  be  most  Mefpy  to  ky 
before  you;  provided  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
say  you  desire  it  on  the  condition  I  fiwl  it  dse 
to  all  parties  to  suggest.'* 

**  Ton  mean  that  my  uncle  need  not  be  toU 
any  thing  about  this  interview.  I  dba*t  see  dal 
he  need,  if  it  concerns  we.  What  concerns  Urn, 
I  suppose  you  will  tell  him,  Mr.  Larkin." 

*'  Quite  so ;  that's  quite  my  meaning.;  merriy 
to  avoid  unpleasant  feeling.  I  am  most  anx- 
ious to  acquaint  you^^but  yon  understand  tl^ 
delicacy  of  my  position  with  your  nnde — and 
that  premised,  I  have  now  to  inform  yon*' — ^heie 
he  dropped  his  voice,  and  raised  his  hand,  a  little, 
like  a  good  man  impressing  a  sublime  religions 
fact —  **  that  your  unde^  the  Honorable  Axtfaor 
Yemey,  is  no  more." 

The  young  man  flushed  up  to  the  veij  roots 
of  his  hair.  There  was  a  little  pink  flash,  also, 
on  the  attorney's  long  cheeks;  for  there  was 
something  exciting  in  even  making  such  an  an> 
nouncement.  The  consequences  were  so  un- 
speakably  magnificent. 

Mr.  Larkin  saw  a  vision  of  permanent,  con- 
fidential, and  lucrative  relations  with  the  rich 
Yerney  family,  such  as  wanned  the  co<^  tide  of 
his  blood,  and  made  him  fed  for  the  moment  at 
peace  with  all  mankind.  Cleve  was  looking 
in  the  attorney's  eyes— the  attorney  in  his. 
There  was  a  silence  for  while  you  might  count 
three  or  four.  Mr.  Larkin  saw  that  bis  intended 
client.  Clove— the  future  Viscount  Yemey — was 
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dazzled,  and  a  little  confoanded.  RecoUectiog 
himself,  he  turned  his  shrewd  gaze  on  the  mar- 
ble face  of  Plato,  who  stood  on  his  pedestal  near 
the  window,  and  a  smile  seraphic  and  melan- 
choly lighted  ap  the  features  and  the  sad  pink 
eyes  of  the  godly  attorney.  He  raised  them ; 
ho  raised  his  great  hand  in  the  lavender  glove, 
and  shook  his  long  head  devontlj. 

*^  Mysterious  are  the  dealings  of  Providence, 
Mr.  Vemey ;  happy  those  who  read  the  lesson, 
sir.  How  few  of  us  so  favored!  wonderful  are 
His  ways!" 

With  a  little  effort,  and  an  affectation  of 
serenity,  Cleve  spoke— 

•*  No  very  great  wonder,  however,  considering 
he  was  sixty-four  in  May  last."  The  young 
man  knew  his  vagabond  Uncle  Arthur's  age  to 
an  hour,  and  nobody  can  blame  him  much  for 
his  attention  to  those  figures.  *'  It  might  not 
have  happened,  of  course,  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
but  it  might  have  occurred,  I  suppose,  at  any 
moment.  How  did  it  happen  ?  Do  you  know 
the  particulars  ?  But,  is  there — is  there  no  (he 
was  ashamed  to  say  hope)  no  chance  that  he 
may  still  be  living  ? — is  it  quite  certain  ?*' 

**  Perfectly  certain,  perfectly.  In  a  family 
matter,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  he  cer- 
tain before  speaking.  No  trifling  with  sacred 
feelings,  that  has  been  my  rule,  Mr.  Vemey, 
and  although  in  this  case  there  are  mitigations 
as  respects  the  survivors,  considering  the  life  of 
privation  and  solitude,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know,  of  ceaseless  self-abasement  and  remorse, 
which  was  all  that  remained  to  your  unhappy 
relative,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Vemey,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  desired  that  the  event  should  be 
very  much  longer  deferred." 

Cleve  Vemey  looked  for  a  moment  on  the 
table,  in  the  passing  contagion  of  the  good  at- 
torney's high  moral  tone. 

Cleve  just  said  "y«»,'*  in  a  low  tone,  and 
shook  his  head.    But  rallying,  he  remarked — 

"  You,  of  course,  know  how  the  title  is  af- 
fected by  this  event— and  the  estates  ?"  And 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  he  encountered  the  attor- 
ncy's  fixed  upon  him  with  that  peculiar  rat-like 
vigilance,  concentrated  and  dangerous,  which, 
as  we  know,  those  meek  orbs  sometimes  assumed 
when  his  own  interests  and  objects  were  intensely 
present  to  his  mind. 

CIeve*s  eye  shrank  for  a  second  under  the 
enigmatic  scratiny  which  as  instantly  gave  way, 
in  turn,  before  his  glance. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  attorney,  "  the  pub- 
lic know  always  something  of  groat  houses,  and 
their  position ;  that  is,  generally,  of  course — de- 
tails are  quite  another  affair.  But  every  one 
knows  the  truly  magnificent  position,  Mr.'  Ver- 
ney,  in  which  the  event  places  your  uncle,  and 
I  may  say  you.  At  the  same  time  the  House 
of  Lords,  your  house,  I  may  call  it  now,  are, 
very  properly,  particular  in  the  matter  of  evi- 
dence." 

"  Our  consul,  I  suppose,"  said  Cleve—" 
"  If  he  were  cognizant  of  all  the  points  neces- 
saiy  to  pat  in  proof,  the  case  would  be  a  very 


simple  one  indeed,*'  said  Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  sad 
smile,  slowly  shaking  his  tall  head. 

"Where,  Mr.  Larkin,  did  my  poor  uncle 
die?"  inquired  Cleve,  with* a  little  effort  at  the 
word  "uncle." 

"  In  Constantinople,  sir-— a  very  obscure  quar- 
ter. His  habits,  Mr.  Vemey,  were  very  strange ; 
he  lived  like  a  rat — ^I  should  say  a  rabbit  in  a 
burrow.  Darkness,  sir,  obscurity — known,  I  be- 
lieve, personally  to  but  two  individuals.  Strange 
fiite,  Mr.  Vemey,  for  one  bora  to  so  brilliant  an 
inheritance.  Known  to  but  two  individuals, 
one  of  whom  <lied — ^what  a  thing  life  is ! — ^but  a 
few  months  before  him,  leaving,  I  may  say,  but 
one  reliable  witness  to  depose  to  his  death ;  and, 
for  certain  reasons,  that  witness  is  most  reluc- 
tant to  leave  Constantinople,  and  not  very  easi- 
ly to  be  discovered,  even  there.  You  see,  Mr. 
Vemey,  now,  probably,  something  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  case.  Fortunately,  I  have  got  some 
valuable  information,  confidential,  I  may  say,  in 
its  nature,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  valuable 
local  agents,  providentially  at  this  moment  at 
my  disposal,  I  tliink  the  difficulty  may  be  quite  ^ 
overcome.** 

**  If  old  Arthur  Vemey  is  dead,  111  find  proof 
of  the  fact," said  Cleve ;  "Til  send  out  people 
who  will  know  how  to  come  at  it.** 

"You  must  be  well  advised,  and  very  cau- 
tious, Mr.  Vemey — in  fact,  I  may  tell  you,  you 
can*t  be  too  cautious  —  for  I  happen  to  know 
that  a  certain  low  firm  are  already  tampering 
with  the  witness.'* 

"  And  how  the  devil  can  it  concern  any  firm 
to  keep  us— my  Uncle  Kiffyn  Vemey  put  of  his 
rights  ?"  said  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey,  scomfuUy. 

"  Very  trae,  Mr.  Vemey,  in  one  sense,  no  mo- 
tive ;  but  I  am  older  in  the  sad  experience  of 
the  world  than  you,  Mr.  Vemey.  At  your  age 
I  could  not  believe  it,  much  later  I  would  not. 
But,  ah !  Mr.  Vemey,  in  the  long  run  the  facts 
are  too  strong  for  us.  Poor,  miserable,  fallen 
human  nature,  it  is  capable  of  any  thing.  It  is 
only  too  trae,  and  too  horrible.  It  sticks  at 
nothing,  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey,  and  their  object  is 
to  command  the  witness  by  this  means,  and  to 
dictate  terms  to  you— in  fact,  my  dear  Mr.  Ver- 
ney,  it  is  shocking  to  think  of  it  —  to  extort 
money. '^  ^ 

"  I  hope  yon  over-estimate  the  difficulty.  If 
the  death  has  occurred,  I  wager  my  life  we*ll 
prove  it,  and  come  what  will,  I  hope  my  uncle 
will  never  be  persuaded  to  give  those  scoundrels 
a  shilling.*' 

"Certainly  not — not  a  shilling — not  a  far- 
thing— but  I  have  taken  prompt,  and  I  trust  de- 
cisive steps  to  checkmate  those  gentlemen.  I 
am  not  at  liberty,  jast  at  present,  to  disclose  all 
I  know ;  I  don*t  say  that  I  could  exactly  under- 
take the  management  of  the  case,  bnt  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  volunteer  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power ;  and  as  I  say,  some  accidental  circum- 
stances place  me  in  a  position  to  undertake  that 
you  shall  not  be  defeated.  A  break-down,  I  may 
mention,  would  be  a  more  serious  matter  than 
yon  seem  to  suppose ;  in  fact,  I  should  prefer 
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the  Honorable  Arthur  Yemey's  liying  for  twelye 
years  more,  with  dear  proof  of  his  death  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  than  matters  as  they  stand  at 
present,  with  a  failure  of  the  necessary  proof." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Larkin ;  my 
uncle,  I  am  sure,  will  also  be  very  much  obliged. 
I  understand,  of  course,  the  sort  of  difficulty  you 
apprehend." 

"  It  is  not  conjectural,  Mr.  Vcmey,  I  wish  it 
were— but  it's  past  thca ;  it  exists^**  said  the  at- 
torney sadly. 

*'Well,  I  can  only  say  we  are  yery  much 
obliged,"  said  Cleve,  quite  honestly.  '*  I  shan't 
forget  your  wish,  that  I  should  not  mention  our 
conversation  to  my  uncle,  and  if  you  should 
learn  any  thing  farther — '*. 

**  You  shall  certainly  hear  it,  Mr.  Vemey.  I 
mast  now  take  my  leave.  Sweet  day,  and  a 
beauteous  country  I  How  blest  you  are,  Mr. 
Yomey,  in  your  situation!  I  allude  to  your 
scenery,  and  I  may  add,  the  architectural  mag- 
nificence of  this  princely  residence.  What  a  row 
of  windows  as  I  approached  the  house  I  What 
a  number  of  bedrooms  yon  must  have !  Hard- 
My  so  many,  let  us  hope,  as  there  are  mansions, 
Mr:  Vemey,  in  that  house  to  which  we  humbly 
trust  wo  are  proceeding."  Mr.  Larkin,  who  on 
his  way  had  called  professionally  upon  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Gylingden  Chapel — an  '<  eminent 
Christian"— and  talked  accordingly— jwrceived 
that  his  meat  was  a  little  too  strong  for  a  babe 
of  Mr.  Vemey's  standing,  and  conclnded  more 
like  an  attorney  of  this  world. 

'*  Splendid  and  convenient  residence,  and  in 
all  respects  suitable,  Mr.  Vemey,  to  the  fine  po- 
sition of  usefalness  and,  I  may  say,  splendor, 
to  which  you  are  about  being  called,"  and  he 
smiled  round  upon  the  booKcases  and  furniture, 
and  waved  his  hand  gently,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
diffusing  a  benediction. 

"  Won't  you  take  something,  Mr.  Larkin,  be- 
fore you  go?"  asked  Cleve. 

"No — thanks — no,  Mr.  Vemey,  many  thanks. 
It  is  but  an  hour  since  I  had  my  modest  dejeuner 
at  that  sweet  little  inn  at  Llewinan." 

So  on  the  door-steps  they  parted ;  the  attor- 
ney smiling  quite  celestially,  and  feeling  all 
aglow  with  aflPability,  virtue,  and  a  general 
sense  of  acceptance.  In  fiu:t  he  was  pleased 
with  his  morning's  work  for  several  reasons — 
pleased  with  himself,  with  Cleve  Vemey,  and 
confident  of  gliding  into  the  management  of  the 
Verney  estates,  and  in  great  measure  of  the 
Vemeys  themselves ;  now  seeing  before  him,  in 
the  great  and  cloudy  vista  of  his  future,  a  new 
and  gorgeous  castle  in  the  air.  These  chateaux 
in  the  good  man's  horizon  had,  of  late,  been 
multiplying  rapidly,  and  there  was  now  quite  a 
little  city  of  palaces  in  his  perspective — an  airy 
pageant  which,  I  think,  he  sometimes  mistook 
for  the  New  Jerasalem,  he  talked  and  smiled  so 
celestially  when  it  was  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WITUU  TBB  8AKCTUABT. 

"  So  the  old  man  of  the  mountains  Is  dead  st 
last,"  thought  Cleve.  *  *  Poor  old  sinner — ^wljt 
a  mess  he  made  of  it— Uncle  Arthur !  Pine 
cards,  unde,  ill  played,  sir.  I  wonder  wfaai  ii 
all  was.  To  judge  by  the  result,  he  must  hsLTs 
been  a  precious  fool.  Of  what  sort  was  raar 
folly,  I  wonder — ^weak  brains,  or  riolent  wiH 
They  say  he  was  clever, —a  little  bit  mad,  I  dsie 
say ;  an  idea  ran  away  with  him,  whip  and 
spurs,  but  no  bridle — not  unlike  me,  I  sgdn 
times  think,  headstrong — headlong — but  O 
never  run  in  your  track,  though  I  may  break  ej 
neck  yet  And  so  this  Viscount  Vcnicy,  de^ 
—outcast  and  renegade,  de  Jhcto—has  Sei  ia 
one  of  those  squalid  lanes  of  Constantinqk, 
and  lies  among  poor  Asiatics,  in  aTnrkLdi  ees- 
eteiy!  This  was  the  meaning  of  my  Uede 
Kifiyn's  letter— never  was  mortal  in  such  tfess 
and  fipny  about  any  thing,  as  he  is  at  this  a^ 
ment ;  and  yet  he  must  practice  his  affectsikti 
of  indifiercnce,  and  his  airs  of  superiority— r^ 
a  fbol  my  Uncle  Kiflyn  is !" 

Cleve  walked  back  to  the  study.  T^ep 
looked  changed,  somehow.  He  had  ne^cr  jv- 
ceived  before  how  old  and  din^  the  fiznosse 
was,  and  how  shabby  the  paint  and  p^hd. 
grown. 

"  This  house  must  be  made  habitsUc  ofoe  of 
the  first  things,"  said  he,  and  we  mtot  take  oat 
right  place  in  the  county.     The  Hasoi^ii&m 
have  been  every  thing  here.     It  must  not  be 
so." 

Cleve  went  to  the  window  and  looked  ort 
The  timber  of  Ware  js  old  and  magnifiesit. 
The  view  of  Malory  and  Cardyllian  and  all  tbs: 
Vemey  sea-board  does  make  an  imposing  dis- 
play across  the  water.  The  auctioneering  slan^ 
of  the  attorney  had  under  its  glare  and  Tulpi- 
ity  a  pleasant  foundation  of  trath,  and  as  tbe 
young  man  viewed  this  landscape  the  snn  seea- 
cd  to  brighten  over  it,  and  he  smiled  with  a  ikcw 
and  solemn  joy  swelling  at  his  heart. 

"  I  hope  that  attorney  fellow,  Larkin,  will  ^ 
on  and  work  this  thing  properly.  It  would  he 
too  bad  that  any  delay  should  occur  for  want  cf 
proof — another  name  fur  want  of  energy — after 
the  unfortunate  old  fellow  has  actually  died.'* 

Mr.  Lnrkin's  card  was  upon  the  table,  aod 
with  the  providence  which  in  all  small  matters 
distinguished  him,  he  had  written  undo-  <<  The 
Lodge"  his  post-town,  "  Gylingden."  So  dere 
Vemey  wrote  forthwith  to  tell  him  that  although 
he  had  no  authority  to  direct  inquiries  in  the 
matter,  and  that  his  uncle  would,  of  course,  un- 
dertake thatt  he  was  yet  so  strongly  of  opinion 
that  no  time  should  be  wasted,  and  that  Mr.  Lar- 
kin's  services  might  be  of  the  greatest  p<»sibk 
value,  that  ho  could  not  forbear  writing  to  sar 
so ;  and  also  that  he  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  that  view  upon  his  nncle.  So 
the  letter  found  the  good  attorney  that  evening 
at  <'  The  Lo<lge.*'  He  needed  no  such  spur. 
He  was,  in  fact,  veiy  deep  in  the  business  al- 
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ready,  and,  with  his  own  objects  in  view,  was 
perhaps  qaite  as  much  excited  as  either  Cleye 
Vemey  or  his  ancle. 

When  Cleve  had  dispatched  this  note,  the 
restlessness  and  fever  of  this  new  and  great 
suspense  were  upon  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  sit  down  and  read  his  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Had  he  been  a  fisherman,  he  might 
have  taken  his  rod  and  fly-book,  and  becalmed 
his  excited  spirit  in  that  mysterious  absorption. 
But  he  had  never  possessed  patience  for  the 
gentle  craft.  It  onght  to  be  cultivated  early 
for  its  metaphysical  virtnes — neither  transient 
like  music  nor  poisonous  like  opinm.  For  a 
harassed  or  excited  mind,  priceless  is  the  re- 
source of  being  able  to  project  itself  into  the 
condition  of  the  otter  or  the  crane,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  fish. 

Two  sedatives,  however,  were  at  his  disposal 
^-cigars  and  the  sea — and  to  them  he  betook 
himself.  Away  went  the  Wave  over  the  spark- 
ling sea,  with  a  light  breeze,  toward  the  purple 
dome  of  Pendillion,  streaked  with  dull  yellow 
rock  and  towering  softly  in  the  distance.  De- 
lightful sea-breeze,  fragrant  cigars,  and  gently- 
rising,  misty  woods  of  Malory  with  their  roman- 
tic interest — and  all  seen  under  the  glory  of  this 
great  news  from  the  East.  The  cutter  seemed 
to  dance  and  writhe  along  the  waves  in  elation 
and  delight,  and  the  spray  flew  up  like  showers 
of  brilliants  from  the  hands  of  friendly  Undines 
sporting  round  her  bows.  Trance-like  it  seemed, 
all  musical  and  dreamy ;  and  Cleve  felt,  for  the 
hour,  he  could  have  lived  and  died  in  that  luxu- 
rious fascination. 

Away  for  Pendillion  ran  the  cutter.  He  did 
not  choose  idle  tongues  in  Cardyllian  to  prate 
of  his  hovering  about  Malory.  He  knew  his 
yacht  would  be  seen  from  the  pier.  Active 
Captain  Shrapnell  frequented  it,  and  would 
forthwith  report  her  course  in  the  billiard  and 
reading-rooms,  with  such  conjectures  as  might 
strike  his  ingenious  mind.  So  the  cutter  should 
run  for  that  remote  headland  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  then  with  a  change  of  tack  for  Fenruthyn 
Priory,  which  was  hidden  from  Cardyllian  eyes 
by  intervening  promontories  j  and  not  one  of 
the  wiseacres  could  tell  or  guess  where  he  had 
been. 

When  the  sail  of  the  yacht  had  grown  like  a 
gray  speck  in  the  distance,  she  was  put  about, 
and  at  a  sharp  angle  ran  to  the  rude  pier  of 
Penruthyn  Prioiy,  whence  taking  his  gun  as  if 
for  a  ramble  in  the  Warren,  he  told  his  men  to 
expect  him  in  about  two  hours,  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide. 

Across  the  Warren  there  is  a  wild  pathway 
which  leads  toward  Malory,  coming  out  upon  the 
old  road  close  by  Llanderris  church-yard,  and 
within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  wooded  grounds 
of  the  ancient  dower  house  of  the  Vemeys. 

Approached  from  this  point,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iar meUncholy  in  the  old  wood.  The  quiet 
little  church  of  Llanderris,  and  the  grave-yard 
with  its  old  yew-tree,  and  the  curve  of  the  nar- 
row road  overhung  by  ivy-mantled  ash-trees 


form  the  foreground,  as  you  approach  the  wild- 
est side  of  the  woodlands,  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  gentle  descent. 

The  little  by-road  making  a  sweep  skirts  the 
rear  of  the  Malory  grounds.  Hero  the  great 
hawthorn  hedges  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
neglected,  and  have  grown  gigantic  and  utterly 
irregular,  stooping  from  the  grassy  bank  like  iso- 
lated trees,  and  leaving  wide  gaps  through  which 
you  may  see  the  darkened  sward,  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  forest  trees  within,  and  the  vistas 
that  break  dimly  into  the  distance. 

Hours  had  passed  since  the  Wave  had  left  the 
jetty  of  Ware,  and  the  autumnal  sun  was  already 
declining  in  the  early  evening.  There  is  no 
hour  and  no  light,  not  even  night  and  moon- 
light, so  favorable  to  a  certain  pensive  and  half 
saddened  view  of  fanc^,  as  that  at  which  the  day 
gives  signs  of  approaching  farewell,  and  gilds 
the  landscape  with  a  funereal  splendor. 

When  Cleve  reached  the  old  road  that  de- 
scends by  the  churoh-yard,  and  through  its  dou- 
ble hedge-rows  looked  down  upon  the  enchanted 
grounds  of  Malory,  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie  and  rapture. 

There  are  few  of  the  impostures  we  commit 
more  amusing  than  that  which  we  habitually 
practice  upon  ourselves  in  assigning  the  highest 
moral  motives  for  doing  what  pleases  us  best. 

"  If  my  Uncle  Arthur  had  married  some  one 
whom  he  really  loved,  how  differently  all  might 
have  gone  with  him  I  Here  am  I,  with  more 
money  ultimately  awaiting  me  than  I  shall  really 
care  to  spend.  One  thousand  pounds  with  me 
will  do  more  than  two  thousand  with  most  other 
men.  I  don*t  play.  I'm  not  on  the  turf.  Why 
should  I  sacrifice  my  chance  of  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  more  money,  which  I  really 
don't  want,  or  for  the  sake  of  party  connection  ? 
If  I  can't  make  my  way  without  the  aid  of  a 
wife,  Pm  not  fit  for  politics,  and  the  sooner  I 
turn  to  something  else  the  better.  Every  man 
ought  to  consult  his  afiections,  and  to  make  his 
home  the  centre  of  them.  Where  is  the  good 
of  fortune,  and  money,  and  all  that,  if  it  does  not 
enable  one  to  do  so  ?  How  can  you  love  your 
children  if  you  don't  love  their  mother — if  you 
hate  her,  by  Jove — as  I  know  fellows  that  do. 
Settlements,  and  political  influence — all  very 
fine— and  we  expect  happiness  to  come  of  itself, 
when  we  have  sold  our  last  chance  of  it." 

In  this  vein  was  Cleve  Verney's  contemplation 
— and  even  more  virtuous  and  unworldly  as  he 
proceeded — in  the  elation  of  his  new  sense  of 
omnipotence  and  glory.  Had  he  been  a  little 
franker  with  himself,  he  might  have  condensed 
it  thus — *'A  fancy  has  taken  possession  of  me, 
and  I  don't  choose  to  deny  myself" 

Troubling  his  visions,  however,  was  the  image 
of  his  uncle,  and  the  distant  sound  of  his  cold 
uncomfortable  voice,  and  a  sense  of  severity, 
selfishness  and  danger,  under  his  feeble  smile. 
Against  this  teasing  phantom  with  its  solemn 
prattle,  however,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  shook 
his  ears.  He  had  never  enjoyed  a  sail  or  a  walk 
so  in  all  his  life.     Was  nature  ever  so  glorious 
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before,  or  romaDce  so  noble  and  tender  ?  What 
a  pensive  glow  and  gloiy  was  over  evexy  thing! 
He  walked  down  the  steep  little  cnrye  of  the  old 
road,  and  fonnd  himself  on  the  path  that  follows 
the  low  bank  and  thorn-trees  which  fence  in  the 
woods  of  Maloiy. 

Walking  slowly,  and  now  and  then  pausing, 
he  looked  among  the  trunks  an^  down  the  open- 
ing aisles  of  the  wood.  Bnt  there  was  no  sign 
of  life.  The  weeds  nodded  in  the  shadow,  and 
now  and  then  a  brown  leaf  fell.  It  was  like  the 
wood  of  the  <<  Sleeping  Beauty.**  The  dusky 
sun-light  touched  it  drowsily,  and  all  the  air  was 
silent  and  slumberous. 

The  path  makes  a  turn  round  a  thick  clump 
of  trees,  and,  as  he  passed  this,  on  a  sudden  he 
saw  the  beautiful  young  lady  standing  near  the 
bank,  her  hat  thrown  on  the  ground,  the  thick 
folds  of  her  chestnut  hair  all  golden  in  the  misty 
sunlight.  Never  so  like  the  Guido  before.  The 
largo  eyes,  the  delicate,  oral,  and  pearly  tints, 
and  the  small  vermillion  mouth,  its  full  lips  part- 
ed, he  could  see  the  sunlight  glitter  on  the  edge 
of  the  little  teeth  within.' 

A  thrill — a  kind  of  shiyer — ^passed  through 
him,  as  if  at  sight  of  a  beautiful  spoctre.  She 
saw  him  stop,  and  in  the  momentary  silence  he 
thought — ^was  it  fancy  ? — ^he  saw  a  blush  just 
tinge  her  cheeks.  On  the  bank,  glimmering  in 
the  sun-light,  was  the  cage  with  the  little  squir- 
rels hopping  inside. 

*' What  a  sweet  evening  I"  said  he.  <*rve 
been  down  to  Penruthyn  Priory — I've  grown  so 
fond  of  that  old  place.  I  used  not  to  care  about 
it ,  but — but  one  changes — and  now  it  seems  to 
me  the  most  interesting  place  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  one.  You  tired  of  it  very  quickly, 
Miss  Fanshawe.  Ton  have  not  half  seen  it,  you 
know.     Why  don't  yon  come  and  see  it  aga^n  ?" 

'^  I  suppose  we  ought  to^"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  and  I  dare  say  we  shall." 

**  Then  do  to-morrow,  pray,**  said  he. 

She  laughed,  and  said — 

"  An  excursion  like  that  must  always  depend 
on  the  whim  of  the  moment,  don't  you  think,  to 
bo  the  least  pleasant  ?  It  loses  its  charm  the 
moment  it  loses  the  air  of  perfect  liberty  and 
caprice;  and  I  don*t  know  whether  we  shall 
ever  see  the  old  Priory  again.** 

**rm  very  sony,**  said  Cleve,  There  was 
honest  disappointment  in  his  tone,  and  his  dark 
soft  eyes  looked  full  in  hers. 

She  laughed  again  a  little,  and  looking  at  the 
pretty  old  Church  of  Llanderris,  that  stands 
among  nodding  ash-trees  on  the  near  upland, 
she  said — 

'*  That  old  church  is,  I  think ,  quite  beautiful. 
I  was  exploring  these  woods  with  my  little  squir- 
rels here,  when  I  suddenly  came  upon  this  view, 
nnd  here  I  have  stood  for  nearly  ten  minutes.*' 

'*  I*m  very  much  obliged,  I  know,  to  Llander- 
ris Church,  and  Pm  glad  you  admire  it,  for  I  like 
it  very  much  myself,**  said  Cleve.  "  And  so  you 
have  got  two  squirrels.  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear 
last  Sunday  that  you  had  lost  your  little  pet. 
Whisk.     Waan*t  that  his  name  ?*' 


«'  Tes.    Poor  litde  Whisk  !" 

'*  And  yoa*re  not  going  to  Isa-Te  Malory  T* 

**  Not  immediately,  I  belieYe,*'  sud  MisE  Faa- 
shawe. 

"  That  makes  me  very  happy  lor  tkreertttstmL 
First,  it  proves  that  yon  have  some  coofidosse. 
after  all,  in  me ;  and  next,  because  it  abovs  tbss 
yon  are  not  so  troubled  here  as  yoa  feared  joe 
might  be ;  and  the  third  reason — periisps  jis 
shall  never  know  until,  at  least,  yon  can  gncsB  k.' 

'^Yes;  papais  not  talking  of  leaving  inoieS- 
ately,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  know  it  was  m- 
portant  that  he  should  be  ablo  for  a  little  tiae 
longer  to  remain  in  England.  And  now  1 1^ 
my  little  squirrels  want  their  nnts,  sad  I  rasr 
go/' 

<*  Poor  little  prisoners !  Yon^re  all  poscsiss 
here.  You  shut  yourselves  np  so  jealoosly,*'  ok: 
Cleve.  "  The  monastic  spirit  stiU  haants  diis 
place,  I  think.  It  must  be  that  old  eosic: 
ground.  Almost  every  day  I  vralk  by  tfaii  ^ 
place,  and  never  have  seen  jon  once,  eis 
through  the  grille,  until  to-day.** 

She  stooped  to  pick  np  the  cage. 

'^  I'm  sure  yon*ll  shake  bands  befoit  yos  p, 
Miss  Fanshawe,  won't  you,  through  the  gsSt- 
the  hedge,  I  mean  ?" 

**  Well,  I  wish  you  good-bye,"  she  tsiast- 
rily,  but  without  coming  nearer. 

'^  And  we  are  good  friends  ?** 

"  Oh,  yes.** 

"And— and  IH  tell  yon  a  seo&,%et  7^^ 
must  forgive  me.*'    As  he  spoke,  Ckia^eney. 
with  a  step  or  two,  mounted  the  bank  ni  s&A 
beside  the  young  lady  within  the  piedRfi  d 
Malory. 

"  Don't  mind  coming  in,  praj,*'  said  she. 

"  Only  for  a  moment — only  one  woid,"  l*- 
apught  Cleve. 

'*  Well,**  laughed  Miss  Fanshawe,  though  k 
thought  a  little  uneasily,  for  she  gilaDoed  toward 
the  house,  and  he  fancied  was  thinking  of  Sir 
Booth.  *'  If  you  will,  1  can't  help  it ;  oolr  pi 
must  remember  there  are  dogs  in  the  yard,  a&T 
she  added,  more  gravely,  papa  has  so  sasj 
notices  up  to  keep  people  away,  I  think  he'd  be 
vexed." 

"  Here  I'm  almost  on  neutnJ  ground.  Is  3 
only  a  step,  and  I'm  gone.  I  want  to  tell  joe 
— you  must  forgive  me — ^but  it  was  I  who  ves- 
tured to  send  that  little  boy  ¥rith  those  squir- 
rels there.  I  knew  how  lonely  yon  were,  and  I 
was  selfish  enough  to  wish  to  give  you  even  sc 
small  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  mj  profes- 
sions— ^my  anxiety  to  be  employed." 

*'  That  little  boy  promised  to  return,  bat  ha» 
never  come  back,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe,  throwieg 
back  her  head  a  little,  and  pushing  back  her  ridi 
tresses.  He  thought  there  was  a  brighter  color 
in  her  cheeks,  and  that  she  looked  a  little  han^^ 
ty.     She  was  certainly  very  grave. 

^*  He  could  not  help  it,  poor  little  fellow.  He 
lives  at  Pendillion,  nine  miles  across  the  water, 
and  nearly  thirty  by  the  road.  Yon  must  laj 
the  whole  blame  upon  me — you  must,  indeed. 
It*s  all  my  fault.'* 
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Miss  Fanshawe  was  looking  haughtily  down 
upon  the  unconscions  squirrels.  There  was  some- 
thing of  disdain  in  this  glance  that  fell  from 
nnder  her  long  silken  lashes  askance  npon  them, 
hopping  and  frisking  within  their  wires,  as  if  she 
nwditated  sending  them  awaj  in  disgrace, 

«<  Yon  most  not  be  vexed  with  them  either,  it 
is  all  mj  doing,  my  fault,  let  me  confess.  I  ran 
down  in  my  boat  to  Pendillion,  and  looked  up 
that  little  fellow  who  always  has  half  a  dozen 
squirrels.  I  had  to  go  twice  to  find  him,  and 
then  brought  him  here,  and  he  met  a  lady  in 
the  wood.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  de- 
scription, and  so  these  little  creatures  are  your 
happy  captives — ^and — and  I  hope  yon  are  not 
very  angry  with  me.'* 

The  color  was  brilliant  in  her  cheeks,  and 
gave  a  corresponding  brilliancy  to  her  great  eyes ; 
how  were  they  so  myterious  and  yet  so  frank  ? 
She  looked  on  him  gravely  in  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  down  upon  the  little  prisoners 
in  the  cage.  Was  she  angry — ^was  she  embar- 
rassed— was  she  secretly  pleased?  That  odd, 
beautifal  girl— he  could  not  quite  understand 
her.  • 

But  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey  was  an  impetuous  or- 
ator ;  when  lie  took  fire  upon  a  theme  he  ran 
on  daringly — 

"  And  I*ve  done  more — I'm  even  more  guilty ; 
I'll  hide  nothing — ^iVe  taken  a  great  reward — 
I've  got  a  talisman  that  I  prize  above  any 
thing — this  little  coin ;"  and  there  was  a  bright 
shilling  fixed  like  a  *'  charm"  to  his  watch- 
guard.  '*  It  is  mine — you  only  can  guess ;  no 
one  shall  ever  know  why  I  wore  it  next  my 
heart,  and  you  may  blame,  but  you  wont't  quite 
condemn  me ;  and  won't  yon  make  it  up  with 
those  poor  little  squirrels,  and  tell  me  it's  all 
forgiven,  and — by  Jove,  here's  Miss  Sheckleton." 

And  so  she  was  approaching  with  her  firm 
light  step,  and  pleasant  smile,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  trees,  and  near  enough  already  to  greet 
Mr.  Vemey  with — 

^*  How  d'ye  do  ?  What  a  charming  evening ! " 
and  having  arrived  at  the  hawthorn  tree  beside 
which  they  were  standing,  she  added,  in  the  low 
tone  in  which  she  habitually  spoke  of  the  Bar- 
onet— '*  Sir  Booth  is  not  very  well  this  evening 
— he's  in  his  room,  and  he'll  stay  at  home  reading 
the  newspapers,  at  all  events  for  an  hour  or  so." 

There  was  a  want  of  tact  in  this  little  inti- 
mation  which  had  an  effect  quite  difitsrent  from 
that  which  the  good-natured  spinster  intended ; 
for  Miss  Fanshawe  said,  lifting  the  little  cage, 
and  looking  upon  its  tiny  inhabitants  in  the  sun- 
light— 

'*Then  I  had  better  run  in  and  see  him." 
And  with  a  gay  slight  **  Qood-bye,"  she  nodded 
to  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey.  The  smile  was  only  a 
momentary  light,  and  the  great  hazel  eyes 
looked  thoughtfully  as  she  turned  away ;  and  as 
she  disappeared  among  the  old  trees,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  dull  shadow  suddenly  descended 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  grass,  and  the  landscape. 

"  We  are  always,  Mr.  Vemey,  in  a  fuss  here ; 
that  is,  we  never  know  exactly  what  a  post  may 


bring  us  any  morning  or  evening,  or  how  sudden- 
ly we  may  have  to  go.  You  may  guess  what  it  is 
to  me,  who  have  to  arrange  every  thing, "  said  the 
old  lady,  lifting  her  thin  fingers  and  shaking  her 
head.  *'  As  for  Margaret  there,  she's  both  clever 
and  energetic — but  no  experience ;  and  therefore, 
I  don't  allow  her  to  take  her  share.  Poor  thing,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  for  her,  and  this  place  so  very  solita- 
ry.'' 

"You  must  make  her  come  to-morrow,"  said 
Cleve,  "  and  see  the  Priory  5  you  only  hai/ saw 
it  the  other  day,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  really 
well  worth  looking  at;  and  it  wUl  make  an  ex- 
cuse to  tempt  her  outside  this  gloomy  place.  I 
can't  conceive  any  thing  worse  than  being  shut 
up  week  after  week  in  this  solitude  and  dark- 
ness; you  really  must  persuade  her.  At  what 
hour  do  you  think  you  will  be  there  ?" 

"  Well  now,  I  really  will  try,"  said  good-na- 
tured Miss  Sheckleton,  <* positively  I  will;  and 
I  think  about  three  o'clock — ^I'll  make  an  ef- 
fort ;  and  I'll  send  for  the  boat  without  asking 
her,  and  she  can  hardly  refuse  me  then.  You 
have  not  been  here  very  long,  Mr.  Vemey?"  she 
added  with  a  not  unnatural  curiosity. 

'*  Only  a  minute  or  two  before  you  came,"  he 
answered,  a  little  inaccurately,  I  think. 

* '  Well,  then,  to-morrow  I  hope  to  tempt  her  out 
a  little,  as  you  advise ;  and — and  " — she  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  toward  the  house — "perhaps 
I  had  better  bid  you  good-bye  for  the  present, 
Mr.  Vemey;  good-bye  1  How  beautiful  every 
thing  looks  1" 

She  gave  him  her  hand  very  cordially.  Was 
there  a  sort  of  freemasonry  and  a  romantic  sym- 
pathy in  that  kindly  farewell  ?  Cleve  felt  that 
she  at  least  half  understood  him.  Even  in  re- 
served natures  there  is  an  instinctive  yearning 
for  a  confidant  in  such  situations,  and  a  friendly 
recognition,  oven  at  a  distance,  of  one  that  prom- 
ises to  fill  that  place  of  sympathy. 

So  there  they  parted  with  friendly  looks,  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  Romantic  and  simple  Miss 
Sheckleton,  he  felt  that  yon  werea  trae  denizen 
of  those  regions  in  which  of  late  he  had  been 
soaring,  unworldly,  trae.  It  is  well  for  a  time 
to  put  off  the  profound  attomey-nature  of  man 
— ^we  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out — and  to  aban- 
don ourselves  for  a  few  happy  moments  to  the 
poetry  and  kindness  which  are  eternal. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AK  T7NL00KED-F0B  YI8IT0B. 

In  romances,  it  is  usual  for  lovers  to  dream  a 
great  deal,  and  always  of  the  objects  of  their 
adorations.  We  acquiesce  gravely  and  kindly 
in  these  conventional  visions ;  but,  on  reflection, 
we  must  admit  that  lovers  have  no  faculty  of 
dreaming,  and  of  selecting  the  subjects  of  their 
dreams,  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  persons. 
Cleve,  I  allow,  sat  up  rather  late  diat  night, 
thinking,  I  venture  to  say,  a  great  deal  about  the 
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beaatiful  young  lady  who,  whether  for  good  or 
ill,  now  haunted  his  thoughts  incessantly ;  and 
with  this  brilliant  phantom  he  walked  romantic- 
ally in  the  moonlight,  by  the  chiming  shnigle 
of  the  sea.  But  I  don't  know  what  his  dreams 
were  about,  or  that  he  had  any  dreams  at  all; 
and  in  fact,  I  believe  he  slept  very  soundly,  but 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  vague  anticipation 
of  something  very  delightful  and  interesting. 
Why  is  it  that  when  we  fint  awake  the  pleas- 
ures or  the  horrors  of  the  coming  day  seem  al- 
ways most  intense  ? 

Another  bright  autumnal  day  with  just  breeze 
enough  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  cutter.  On  his 
breakfast-table,  from  the  post-offioeof  Ware,  lay 
a  letter,  posted  over  night  at  Gylingden,  by  his 
newly  revealed  good  angel,  "very  truly,  his," 
Joe.  Larkin.    It  said — 

<<  Mt  deah  Sir — ^The  interview  with  which 
you  this  morning  honored  me,  conveyed  more 
fully  even  that  your  note  implies,  your  wishes 
on  the  subject  of  it.  Believe  me,  I  needed  no 
fresh  inceQtive  to  exertion  in  a  matter  so  preg- 
nant with  serions  results,  and  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  expend  thought,  time,  and  money,  in 
securing  with  promptitude  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  what  in  dilatory  or  inexperienced  hands 
might  possibly  prove  a  most  tedious  and  dis- 
tressing case.  I  have  before  me  directions  of 
proofs  on  which  I  have  partially  acted,  and 
mean  in  the  sequel  to  do  so  completely.  I  may 
mention  that  there  awaited  me  on  my  arrival  a 
letter  from  my  agent,  to  whom  I  more  particu- 
larly referred  in  the  conversation  which  yon 
were  pleased  to  invite  this  morning,  conveying 
information  of  very  high  importance,  of  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  apprise  yon  in  detail,  when 
next  I  have  the  honor  of  a  conference.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  I  mentioned  this 
morning  a  person  named  Dingwell  ? 

"No,  you  did  not,"  interpolated  Cleve. 

**  Who,"  continued  the  letter,  ''resides  under 
circumstances  of  considerable  delicacy  on  his 
part  at  Constantinople,  and  who  has  hitherto 
acted  as  the  correspondent  and  agent  of  the  Jew- 
ish firm,  through  whom  the  Dowager  Lady 
Vemey  and  your  uncle,  the  Hon.  Kifiyn  Fulke 
Vemey,  were  accustomed,  with  a  punctuality 
so  honorable  to  their  feelings,  to  forward  the 
respective  annuities,  which  they  were  so  truly 
considerate  as  mutually  to  allow  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unfortunate  deceased.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  Dingwell,  has  been  unhappily 
twice  a  bankrupt  in  London  in  early  life,  and 
there  are  still  heavy  judgments  against  him ; 
and  as  he  is  the  only  witness  discoverable,  com- 
petent, from  his  habits  of  regular  communica- 
tion with  your  lamented  uncle  for  years,  to  de- 
pose to  his  identity  and  his  death,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  should  exist,  for  the  special 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  considerable  risk  and 
difficulty  in  his  undertaking  to  visit  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  deposi- 
tions ;  and  I  fear  he  can  not  be  induced  to  take 
that  step  without  some  considerable  pecuniaiy 


sacrifice  on  your  part*  This  win  Decesari!j 
form  one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  at  tk  pr^ 
posed  conference  of  the  15th  prox.;  as^ti 
no  small  point  in  our  favor  satisfiutorilT  to  k 
assured  that  a  witness  to  the  cardinal  poiot^  '^ 
which  I  have  referred  is  actoallj  prodoceal^ 
and  at  this  moment  in  communication  iritiiK. 

*<  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  rartrElr 
yours,  Jos.  Lmjx 

"  The  Lodge,  Gylingden. 
*'  P.S.  I  may  mention  that  the  Jevish  &is: 
which  I  have  refisrred,  have  addnsied  to  sss 
letter,  apprising  me  of  the  decease  of  tbe  Eos. 
Arthur  Vemey,  a  step  which,  as  tetmiosdsg  ik 
annuities  on  which  they  leceired  an  anneal  per- 
centage, they  would  not,  I  presume,  bare  adi^ 
had  they  not  been  ahsolntdy  certain  of  the  ere&i 
and  confident  also  that  we  must,  if  thcr «« 
silent,  be  otherwise  apprised  of  it." 

I  think  our  old  friend,  Jos.  Larkin,  imiuui 
letter  with  several  views,  one  of  which  vsix 
in  the  event  of  his  thinking  proper,  soqkwi 
hence,  notwithstanding  his  little  flocnsbef 
gratuitous  service,  to  unmuzzle  the>oxvlvfiJ 
trod  out  the  com,  and  to  send  is  hiilisk^ 
it  might  help  to  show  that  he  bad  be  sr 
instracted  to  act  in  this  matter  at  ki«i'/lir 
Cleve  Vemey.      The  other  object,  ito:?  in- 
coming the  channel  of  negotiating  bs  ^ 
Mr.  Dingwell,  offered  obvious  adiflti^^^ 
gentleman  of  acquisitive  diplomat  o^i^ 
ious  morals. 

Cleve,  however,  had  not  yet  learw^tt  ss- 
pect  this  Christian  attomey,  and  the  k^' « 
the  whole  was  highly  satisfactorjr. 

*'  Capital  man  of  business,  this  Hr.I^ 
Who  could  have  expected  an  answer,  ci» 
full  an  answer,  so  immediately  to  bis  1^ 
That  is  the  kind  of  attomey  the  world  if^ 
for.  Eager,  prompt,  clear,  making  bis  <W 
interests  his  own'*— more  literallj  woecaff 
than  Cleve  was  yet  aware —"  dianterK^ 
spirited,  for  was  not  he  risking  his  time,  ssk- 
and  even  money,  without  having  been  r»k* 
in  this  matter,  and  with  even  a  wsmingtiiii^ 
might  possibly  never  be  so  ?  Did  be  not  i* 
come  in  the  livery  of  religion,  and  discuss  be- 
ness,  as  it  were,  in  a  white  robe  and  with»F^ 
in  his  hand  ?  And  was  it  not  more  unlikely  ix 
a  man  who  committed  himself  every  hoar  loin 
highest  principles  should  practice  thelowest,  lia 
a  person  who  shirked  the  subject  of  Tirtne,«i» 
thought  religion  incongraous  with  his  doia^ 
Perhaps,"  Cleve  thought,  "  there  is  a  I'ttJ^.^* 
much  of  that  solemn  fiam.  But  who  can  (^ 
if  it  helps  to  keep  him  straight?" 

This  was  a  day  of  surprises.  Cleve  bad  goK 
up  to  his  room  to  replenish  his  cigar-ctse,  wl^ 
a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  hall  door  of  Ware,  m 
looking  out,  he  beheld  with  a  sense  of  disn^ 
his  uncle's  man,  Mr.  Ridley,  descending  ftom  i^ 
seat  on  the  box,  and  opening  the  door  of  ^^ 
vehicle,  from  which  the  thin  stiff  figu«  ^l  ^' 
Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey  descended,  and  en- 
tered the  house. 
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Conld  the  devil  have  hit  upon  a  more  ill-na- 
tared  plan  for  defeating  the  delightful  hopes  of 
that  day  ?  Why  could  not  that  teasing  old  man 
stay  where  he  was  ?  Heaven  only  knows  for  how 
many  days  he  might  linger  at  Ware,  lecturing 
Oleve  upon  themes  on  which  his  opinion  was  not 
worth  a  pin,  directing  him  to  write  foolish  let- 
ters, and  now  and  then  asking  him  to  ohleege  him 
\>y  copying  papers,  of  which  he  required  dupli- 
cates, benumbing  him  by  his  chilly  presence,  and 
teasing  him  by  his  exactions. 

Clere  groaned  when  he  saw  this  spectacle 
from  his  window,  and  muttered  something,  I 
don't  care  what. 

'^  X<et  him  send  for  me  if  he  wants  me.  I 
shan't  pretend  to  have  seen  him/*  was  Clove's  pet- 
ulnnt  resolve.  But  a  knock  at  his  room  door,  with 
an  invitation  from  his  uncle  to  visit  him  in  the 
library,  settled  the  question. 

*'How  d'ye,  do,  Cleve,"  and  liis  undo,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  great  chair  at  the  table,  with 
some  letters,  noted,  and  folded  into  long  slim 
parallelograms,  already  before  him,  put  forth  a 
thin  hand  for  him  to  shake,  throwing  back  his 
head ;  and  fixing  his  somewhat  dull  gray  eyes 
with  an  imperious  sort  of  curiosity  upon  him, 
he  said,  *'Yes — ^yes — ^recruiting.     I  was  always 
in  favor  of  making  the  most  of  the  recess,  about 
it.     You  make  the  most  of  it.     I  saw  Winkle- 
don  and  your  friend  Colonel  Tellerton  at  Dyce's 
yesterday,  and  talked  with  'em,  about  it,  and 
they  both  agreed  with  me  we  are  pretty  sure  of 
a  stormy  sessipn,  late  sittings,  and.no  end  of 
divisions,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  taking  your 
holiday  so  sensibly.     The    Wav^8  here,  isn't 
she  ?  and  yon  sail  in  her  a  good  deal,  I  dare  say, 
about  it,  and  you've  got  yourself  a  good  deal  sun- 
burnt.   Yes,  the  sun  does  that ;  and  you're  look 
ing  very  well,  about  it,  I  think,  very  well  indeed." 
To  save  the  reader  trouble,  I  mention  here, 
that  the  Hon  EiffynFulke  Vemey  has  a  habit  of 
introducing  the  words  "  about  it,"  as  every  body 
is  aware  who  has  the  honor  of  knowing  him,  with- 
out relation  to  their  meaning,  but  simply  to  caulk, 
as  it  were,  the  seams  of  his  sentences,  to  stop  them 
where  they  open,  and  save  his  speech  from  found- 
ering for  want  of  this  triMng  halfpenny  worth 
of  oakum. 

"  Very  lonely,  sir,  Ware  is.     You've  come  to 
stay  for  a  little  time  perhaps." 

**  Oh  1  no.  Oh,  dear  no.  My  view  upon  that 
subject  is  very  decided  indeed,  as  yon  know.  I 
ask  myself  this  question— What  good  can  I  pos- 
sibly do,  about  it,  by  residing  for  any  time  at 
Ware,  until  my  income  shall  have  been  secured, 
and  my  proper  position  ascertained  and  recog- 
nized ?  I  find  myself,  by  the  anomalous  absurdity 
of  our  existing  law,  placed  in  a  position,  about  it, 
of  so  much  difficulty  and  hardship,  that  although 
the  people  must  feel  it  very  much,  and  the  conn- 
try  regret  it,  I  feel  it  only  due  to  myself,  to  wash 
my  hands,  about  it,  of  the  entire  thing  for  the 
present,  and  to  accept  the  position  of  a  more  pri- 
vate gentleman,  which  the  existing  law,  in  its  wis- 
dom, imposes  upon  me-— don't  you  see  ?" 

** It  certainly  is,"  acquiesced  Cleve,  "a  gross 


absmdity  that  there  should  be  no  provision  for 
such  a  state  of  things." 

'*  Absurdity  I  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  call  it  ab- 
surdity at  all,  I  call  it  rank  injustice,  and  a  pos- 
itive crutitif,**  said  the  feeble  voice  of  this  old 
gentleman  with  an  eager  quaver  in  it,  while,  as 
always  occurred  when  he  was  suddenly  called  on 
for  what  he  called  his  *'  sentiments"  upon  this  in- 
tolerable topic,  a  pink  flush  suffused  his  thin 
temples  and  narrow  forehead.  Here  I  am, 
adout  it,  invested  by  opinion,  don't  you  see,  and 
a  moral  constraint,  with  the  liabilities  of  a  cer- 
tain position,  and  yet  excluded  from  its  privileges 
and  opportunities.  And  what,  I  ask  myself,  can 
come  of  such  a  thing,  except  the  sort  of  thing, 
about  it,  which  we  see  going  on  ?  I>on'tyott  see  ?** 

'<  Any  news  of  any  kind  from  the  East,  sir?" 
asked  Cleve, 

"  Well,  now,  wait— a— a— I'll  come  to  it — 
I'm  coming  to  that.  I  wrote  to  yon  to  say  that 
you  were  to  meet  me  in  town,  d'ye  see,  on  the 
fifteenth,  and  I  mean  to  have  a  Mr.  Larkin,  an 
attorney,  a  very  proper  person  in  his  rank  of  life 
— a  very  proper  person— about  it,  to  meet  us 
and  produce  his  papers,  and  make  his  statement 
again.  And  I  may  tell  you  that  he's  of  opinion, 
and  under  the  impression,  that  poor  Arthur  is 
dead,  about  it;  and  now  you'll  read  this  letter— 
very  good,  and  now  thievery  good,  and  now 
this." 

As  he  handed  these  papers  over  to  Cleve  in 
succession,  the  young  gentleman  thought  his  un- 
cle's air  a  little  grander  than  usual,  and  fancied 
there  was  a  faint  simper  of  triumph  discernible 
under  the  imposing  solemnity  of  his  looks. 

**  A — well,  that's  all  at  present ;  and  imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  first  of  these  I  wrote  to 
the  consul  there — a  very  proper  man,  very  well 
connected ;  I  was,  I  may  say,  instrumental  in 
getting  his  appointment  for  him — saying  he'd 
obleege  me  by  instituting  inquiry  airtl  commu- 
nicating the  result,  and  possibly  I  may  hear  before 
the  fifteenth ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad,  about 
it,  to  learn  or  know  something  definite,  in  which 
case,  you  see,  there  would  be  a  natural  solution 
of  the  complication,  and  prove  Arthur  s  death, 
about  it,  would  clear  up  the  whole  thing,  as  in 
&ct  it  does  in  all  such  cases,  don't  you  see?" 

**  Of  course,  sir,  perfectly." 

**  And  as  to  mourning  and  all  that,  about  it, 
I  don't  quite  see  mv  way,  no,  I  don't ;  because, 
d'ye  see,  I  rather  thmk  there  should  be  nothing 
of  the  kind — but  it's  time  enough  to  decide  what 
the  house  of  Vemey  are  to  do  when  I  shall 
have  all  the  circumstances,  don't  yon  see,  and 
every  thing." 

Cleve  acquiesced. 

*'  And  if  the  dissolution  comes  next  autumn 
— as  they  apprehend  it  may — ^you'll  have  no  an- 
noyance from  the  old  quarter — Sir  Booth  Fan- 
shawe — he's  quite  ruined — about  it;  and  he's 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country;  he's  in 
France,  I  understand,  and  I've  directed  our  peo- 
ple in  town  to  follow  up  the  proceedings  as  sharp- 
ly as  possible.  He  has  never  spared  me,  egad, 
and  has  often  distressed  me  very  seriously  by  his 
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maleTolent  and  utterly  wanton  opposition  where 
he  had  absolntelj  no  chance  whatever,  and  knew 
it,  nor  anj  object,  I  give  yon  mj  honor,  except 
to  waste  mj  money,  when,  owing  to  the  absard 
and  croel  position  I  was  placed  in,  be  knew  Texy 
well  I  could  not  have  a  great  deal  to  throw 
away.  I  look  upon  a  person  of  that  kind  as  a 
mere  nuisance ; ,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  dooty  and  cf  principle,  about  it,  which  one 
owes  to  society,  don't  you  see,  to  exterminate 
them  like  vermin.  And  if  you  want  to  stop  it, 
you  musn*t  let  him  off  when  you've  got  the  ad- 
vantage at  last,  do  yon  see  ?  You  must  follow  it 
up,  and  show  evil-disposed  people  that  if  they 
choose  to  play  that  game  they  may,  but  that  yon 
won't  let  *em  off,  about  it,  and  that." 

These  were  not  very  pleasant  words  in  Cleve's 
ears. 

^*  And,  egad,  sir,  1 11  make  an  example  of  that 
person — ^I  owe  it  to  the  principle  of  fair  political 
warfare,  about  it.  What  business  had  he  to  run 
me  into  six  thousand  pounds  expense  for  nothing, 
when  he  had  not  really  a  hundred  pounds  at  the 
time  he  could  call  his  own  ?  And  I  ask  myself, 
Where's  the  good  of  laws  if  there's  no  way  of 
reaching  a  person  who  commits,  from  the  worst 
possible  motives,  an  outrage  like  that,  and  goes  on 
doing  that  sort  of  thing,  about  it  ?" 

Here  the  Hon.  Eiffyn  Fulke  Vemey  paused  for 
a  minute,  and  then  looked  at  his  watch. 

''Just  ten  minutes  still  left  me.  ,ril  ask  you 
to  touch  the  bell,  Cleve.  I'm  going  to  the  rail- 
way— to  Lluinan^  about  it,  and  to  see  the  people 
at  Heathcote  HaU ;  and  Tve  been  thinking  yon 
ought  to  turn  over  in  your  mind  what  I  said  last 
Easter,  when  we  were  at  Dawling  HilL  If  this 
affair  of  poor  Arthur's  should  turn  out  to  be  quite 
genuine,  I  think  the  connection  would  recom- 
mend itself  to  most  people,"  he  said  grandly, 
*'  and  in  fact  you  might  strengthen  yourself  very 
materially,  about  it.  You  could  not  do  better 
than  marry  Ethel ;  depend  upon  it,  the  connec- 
tion, will  serve  you.  Her  uncle,  yon  know — al- 
ways some  of  that  family — in  the  Cabinet ;  and 
Dorminster,  they  say — every  one  says  it  — 
Winkledon,  for  instance,  and  Colonel  Tellers, 
about  it— they  both  said  the  other  day  hell  very 
probably  be  Minister.  Every  one  sajrs  that  sort 
of  thing,  about  it ;  and  it  has  been  my  opinion 
a  long  time  before  people  generally  began  to  say 
so,  and  things  of  that  sort,  don't  you  see  ?" 

As  a  general  rule  Cleve  knew  that  there  was 
no  use  in  fighting  any  favorite  point  with  his 
uncle.  He  acquiesced  and  relied  upon  dllatoxy 
opportunities  and  passive  resistance ;  so  now  he 
expressed  himself  most  gratefully  for  the  inter- 
est he  had  always  taken  in  him,  and  seemed  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear,  while  the  Hon.  Kiffyn 
Fulke  Vemey  rambled  on  upon  this  theme  in 
his  wise  and  quietly  dictatorial  way.  It  was 
one  of  his  pleasantest  occupations,  and  secretly 
pleased  his  self-love,  this  management  of  Cleve 
Verney — really  a  promising  young  man — and 
whom  he  magnified,  as  he  did  eveiy  thing  else 
that  belonged  to  him,  and  whose  successes  in  the 
house,  and  growth  in  general  estimation,  he 


quietly  took  to  himself  as  the  direct  eooKqnaKti 
of  his  own  hints  and  mani|Hi]atioDs,  ssd  h 
'*  keeping  the  young  man  stnught  aboot  it* 

''  He  has  an  idea — the  young  man  hsMts 
I  know  something  about  it— that  I  hav?  ku 
some  public  life,  and  know  people— and  ibisp 
of  that  sort.  He  is  a  yoong  man  vbo  oa 
take  a  hint,  and,  egad,  I  diink  I're  kq^  iss 
pretty  stnught  about  it  up  to  this,  and  put  kh 
on  a  right  track,  and  things;'  and  if  I'm  s^ 
I'll  put  him  on,  sir.  I  know  prettv  ve&  ibn 
things,  and  you  soe  the  people  talk  to  me,  si 
they  listen  to  me,  about  it,  and  I  make  liim  a- 
derstand  what  he*s  about,  and  things." 

And  then  came  th«  parting.  He  gare  O; 
ten  pounds,  which  Mrs.  Jones,  the  dnqxr'sv^ 
used  to  distribute  for  him  among  oertsis  pes 
people  of  Cardyllian.  So  his  small  nol  bis  Eci 
destitute  of  kindliness,  after  its  ftahioo;  isi^ 
drove  away  from  Ware,  and  Oen  stood  ^ 
the  steps,  smiling  and  waving  his  ha]ld,s^l^ 
peating  **  On  the  fifteenth,"  and  then  sod^^ 
was  grave. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THET  TI8IT  TH£  CHAPEL  OF  FEKSmni^iS. 

Vbby  grave  was  deve  Vemey  »&^*^ 
disappeared.  His  uncle's  conversawW^ 
very  dismal.  •*  Ethel,  indeed  I  mn  o  c^ 
bore  he  is,  to  be  sur«l  Well,  nomttH,« 
shall  see  who'll  win  the  game.  He  U  sd  ote> 
nate  and  selfish."  There  wa8,iB(i^^ 
enemy  in  front — an  up-hiU  battle  hdvt^ 
He  prayed  heaven,  at  all  events,  that  diensfi> 
tive  old  gentleman  might  not  dieeoTertbe  it- 
uge  of  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe.  Wexc  h€  »  ^ 
so,  what  a  situation  for  Cleve !  He  wosil 
talk  the  matter  over  with  his  uncle's  attonigi 
who  knew  him,  with  whom  he  had  often  fees 
deputed  to  confer  on  other  things ;  who,  \^' 
ing  that  he  stood  near  the  throne,  would  lis» 
to  him,  and  they  would  not  be  (ntr-ialm  ii 
hunting  the  old  Baronet  down.  With  dsas 
shrewd  suspicious  fellows,  Cleve  would  pat  rtj 
on  election  grounds.  Sir  Booth  was  in  «  faai 
of  way  popnkr.  There  would  be  a  etioBg 
feeling  against  any  extreme  or  vindictive  coana 
being  taken  by  his  uncle,  and  this  would  en- 
danger, or  at  aU  events  embalms  Cleve  Tfl! 
seriously. 

Away  shadows  of  the  future-smoke  and  ^ 
pors  of  the  pit !  Let  us  have  the  sun  ind  «r 
of  heaven  while  we  may.  What  s  ctarm 
day!  how  light  and  pleasant  the  breeie!  Ik 
sails  rattle,  quiver  and  fill,  and  stoopiog  to  w 
breeze,  away  goes  the  Wave—and,  mth  a  pf^ 
sigh,  away  go  Clove's  troubles,  for  the  pr»«i': 
and  his  eye  travels  along  the  8cs-boar4.fn^ 
Cardyllian  on  to  Malonr,  and  so  to  the  dimmer 
outline  of  Fenruthyn  Priory.  . , 

As  usual  they  ran  for  PendillioB-4he  innfl 
favoring— and  at  twoo'dock  Cleve  stood  on  tw 
seaprocked  stones  of  the  rude  pier  of  PeuniinTni 
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tnd  ordered  his  men  to  bring  the  yacht  sea- 
card round  the  point  of  Cardrwydd,  and  there 
.o  ciwait  him.  There  was  some  generalship  in 
;his.  His  interview  of  the  morning  had  whet- 
;ed  his  instincts  of  candon.  Bonnd  Cardrwydd 
the  men  coald  not  see,  and  besides  he  wanted  no 
3ne— especially  not  that  yonng  ladjr,  whom  the 
iigbt  night  more  to  he  knew  not  what  capri- 
cious resolve,  to  see  the  Wave  in  the  waters  of 
Penruthyn. 

Away  went  the  yacht,  and  Clere  strolled  up 
to  the  ancient  Priory,  finom  the  little  hillock  be- 
yond which  is  a  view  of  the  sea  half  way  to 
Malory. 

Three  o^lock  came  and  no  sail  in  sight. 
''They're  not  coming.  I  shan't  see  her. 
Thej  mnst .  hare  seen  our  sail.  Hang  it,  I 
knew  we  tacked  too  soon.  And  she's  such  an 
odd  girl,  I  think,  if  she  fancied  I  were  here 
she'd  rather  stay  at  home,  or  go  anywhere  else. 
Three  o'clock  I  He  held  his  watch  to  his  ear 
for  a  moment.  **  By  Jove !  I  thought  it  had 
stopped.  That  hour  seems  so  long.  I  won't 
give  it  up  yet,  though.  That" — he  was  going 
to  call  him  brutes  but  even  under  the  irritation 
of  the  hypothesis  he  could  not— *' that  oddity, 
Sir  Booth,  may  have  upset  their  plans  or  delay- 
ed them." 

So,  with  another  long  look  over  the  lonely 
sea  toward  Malory,  he  descended  from  his  post 
of  observation,  and  sauntered,  rather  despond- 
ingly,  by  the  oU  Priory,  and  down  the  steep 
and  pretty  old  road,  that  sinuously  leads  to  the 
shore  and  the  ruinous  little  quay,  for  which 
boats  of  tourists  still  make.  He  listened  and 
lingered  on  the  way.  His  mind  misgave  him. 
He  would  have  deferred  the  moment  when  his 
last  hope  was  to  go  out,  and  the  chance  of  the 
meeting,  which  had  been  his  last  thoaght  at 
night,  and  his  first  in  the  morning,  should  lose 
itself  in  the  coming  shades  of  night.  Tes,  he 
would  allow  them  a  little  time — it  could  not  be 
much —  and  if  a  sail  were  not  in  sight  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  strand,  he  would  give  all 
up,  and  set  out  upon  his  dejected  wtflk  to  Card- 
rwydd. 

He  halted  and  lingered  for  a  while  in  that 
embowered  part  of  the  little  by-road  which 
opens  on  the  shore,  half  afraid  to  terminate  a 
suspense  in  which  was  still  a  hope.  With  an 
effort,  then,  he  walked  on,  over  the  little  ridge 
of  sand  and  stones,  and,  lo !  there  was  the  boat 
with  furled  sails  by  the  broken  pier,  and  within 
Bcarce  fifty  steps  the  Malory  ladies  were  approach- 
ing. 

He  raised  his  hat->he  advanced  quickly— not 
knowing  quite  how  he  felt,  and  hardly  recollect- 
ing the  minute  after  it  was  spoken  what  he  had 
said.  He  only  saw  that  the  young  lady  seemed 
surprised  and  grave.  He  thought  she  was 
even  vexed. 

*'  I'm  80  glad  we've  met  you  here,  Mr.  Ver- 

ney,'*  said  artful  Miss  Sheckleton.     '<I  was 

just  thinking,  compared  with  our  last  visit,  how 

.    little  profit  we  should  derive  from  our  present. 

I'm  sach  a  dance  in  ancient  art  and  architecture. 


and  in  all  the  subjects,  in  fact,  that  help  one  to 
understand  such  a  building  as  this,  that  I  de- 
spaired of  enjoying  our  excursion  at  all  as  I  did 
our  last ;  but,  perhaps  you  are  leaving,  and  once 
more  is  too  much  to  impose  such  a  task  as  you 
undertook  on  our  farmer  visit." 

*' Going  away!  Ton  could  not  really  think 
such  a  thing  possible,  while  I  had  a  chance  of 
your  permitting  me  to  do  the  honors  of  our  poor 
Priory." 

He  glanced  at  Miss  Fanshawe,  who  was  at 
the  other  side  of  the  chatty  old  lady,  as  they 
walked  up  the  dim  monastic  road ;  bat  the 
Guide  was  looking  over  the  low  wall  into  the 
Warren,  and  his  glance  passed  by  unheeded. 

"  I'm  so  fond  of  this  old  place,"  said  Cleve, 
to  fill  in  a  pause.  '*I  should  be  ashamed  to 
say — ^you'd  think  me  a  fool  almost — ^how  often  I 
take  a  run  over  here  in  my  boat,  and  wander 
about  its  grounds  and  walls,  quite  alone.  If 
there's  a  transmigration  of  souls,  I  dare  say 
mine  once  inhabited  a  friar  of  Penrutbyn — ^I 
feel,  especially  since  I  last  came  to  Ware,  such 
an  affection  for  the  old  place." 

**  It's  0  very  nice  taste,  Mr.  Vemey.  Yon 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,"  said  the 
old  lady  decisively.  **  Young  men,  nowi^days, 
are  so  given  up  to  horses  and  field  games, 
and  so  little  addicted  to  any  thing  refined, 
that  I'm  quite  glad  when  I  discover  any. nice 
taste  or  accomplishment  among  them.  Yon 
must  have  read  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Vemey,  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  all  the  curious  things  you  did 
about  this  old  place  and  others." 

*^  Perhaps  I'm  only  making  a  great  effort — a 
show  of  learning  on  an  extraordinary  occasion. 
You  must  see  how  my  stock  lasts  to-day.  You 
are  looking  into  that  old  park.  Miss  Fanshawe," 
said  Cleve,  slyly  crossing  to  her  side.  '*We 
call  it  the  Warren ;  but  it  was  once  the  Priory 
Park.  There  is  a  very  curious  old  grant  from 
thepPrior  of  Penmthyn,  which  my  uncle  has  at 
Ware,  of  a  right  to  pasture  a  certain  number 
of  cows  in  the  park,  on  condition  of  aiding  the 
Verdoror  in  keeping  tp  the  green  underwood. 
There  is  a  good  deaf  of  holly  still  there,  and 
some  relics  of  the  old  timber,  but  not  much. 
There  is  not  shelter  for  deer  now.  But  you 
never  saw  any  thing  like  the  quantity  of  rabbits ; 
and  there  are  really,  here  and  there,  some  very 
picturesque  fragments  of  old  forest — capital 
studies  of  huge  oak  trees  in  the  last  stage  of 
venerable  decay  and  decrepitude,  and  very  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  sketch-book." 

'*  I  dare  say ;  I  should  only  fear  my  book  is 
hardly  worthy  of  them,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe. 

**I  forgot  to  show  you  this  when  you  were 
here  before."  He  stopped  short,  brushing 
aside  the  weeds  with  his  walking-cane.  ''Here 
are  the  bases  of  the  piers  of  the  old  park 
gate." 

The  little  party  stopped,  and  looked  as  people 
do  on  such  old  world  relics.  But  there  was 
more  than  the  conventional  interest ;  or  rather 
something  quite  different ;  something  at  once 
sullen  and  pensive  in  the  beautiful  fAce  of  the 
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girl.  8he  stood  a  little  aput,  looking  down  on 
tbat  old  masonrj.  *'  What  is  she  thinking  of?** 
he  specnlated ;  *'  is  she  sad,  or  is  she  offended? 
is  it  pride,  or  melancholj,  or  anger?  or  is  it 
only  the  poetiy  of  these  dreamj  old  places  that 
inspires  her  reverie?  I  don't  think  she  has 
listened  to  one  word  I  said  abont  it.  She  seem- 
ed as  mnch  a  stranger  as  the  first  dmj  I  met  her 
here;*'  and  his  heart  swelled  with  a  bitter 
yearning,  as  he  glanced  at  her  without  seeming 
to  do  so.  And  jnst  then,  with  the  same  sad 
face,  she  stooped  and  plocked  two  pretty  wild 
flowers  that  grew  by  the  stones,  nnder  the  old 
wall.  It  seemed  to  him  like  the  action  of  a 
person  walking  in  a  dream — ^half  nnconscions 
of  what  she  was  doing,  qnite  nnconsdons  of 
every  one  near  her. 

**  What  shall  wo  do?"  said  Cleve,  as  soon 
as  they  had  reached  the  enclosare  of  the  bnild- 
ittgs.  **  Shall  we  begin  at  the  refectory  and 
library,  or  retam  to  the  chapel,  which  we  had 
not  quite  looked  over  when  you  were  obliged  to 
go,  on  your  last  risit  ?*' 

This  question  his  eyes  directed  to  Miss  Fan- 
shawe ;  but  as  she  did  not  so  receifB  it.  Miss 
Sheckleton  took  on  herself  to  answer  for  the 
party.  So  into  the  chapel  they  went — ^into 
shadow  and  seclusion.  Once  more  among  the 
short  rude  columns,  the  epitaphs,  and  round 
arches,  in  dim  light,  and  he  shut  the  heavy 
door  with  a  clap  that  boomed  through  its  lonely 
aisles,  and  rejoiced  In  his  soul  at  having  secured 
if  it  were  only  ten  minutes*  quiet  and  seclusion 
again  with  the  ladies  of  Malory.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream. 

**  I  quite  foiffot,  Miss  Fanshawe,**  said  he, 
artfully  compelling  her  attention,  "  to  show  you 
a  really  curious,  and  even  mysterious  tablet, 
which  is  very  old,  and  about  which  are  ever  so 
many  stories  and  conjectures.** 

He  conreyed  them  to  a  recess  between  two 
windows,  where  in  the  shade  is  a  very  odd  mural 
tablet. 

'*  It  IS  elaborately  carved,  and  is  dated,  yon 
eee,  1411.  If  you  look  near  you  will  see  that 
the  original  epitaph  has  been  chipped  off  near 
the  middle,  and  the  word  '£^*  which  is  Latin- 
for  '  alas  I*  cut  deeply  into  the  stone.** 

''What  a  hideous  skull!**  exclaimed  the 
young  lady,  looking  at  the  strange  carving  of 
that  emblem,  which  projected  at  the  summit  of 
the  tablet 

''  Tes,  what  a  diabolical  expression !  Isn*t 
it?"*  said  Cleve. 

*'  Are  not  those  teara  f*'  continued  Miss  Fan- 
shawe, curiously. 

**No,  look  more  nearly  and  you  will  see. 
They  are  worms — ^great  worms—crawling  from 
the  eyes,  and  knotting  themselves,  as  you  see,** 
answered  Cleve. 

*' Yes,**  said  the  lady,  with  a  slight  shudder, 
*'  and  what  a  wicked  grin  the  artist  has  given  to 
the  month.  It  is  wonderfully  powerful !  what 
rage  and  misery  I  It  is  an  awful  image !  Is 
that  a  tongue  ?" 

*<  A  tongue  of  fire.    It  represents  a  flame  is- 


suing from  between  the  teeth ;  andontlK  senQ 
beneath,  which  looks,  you  see,  like  ptrchi&sst 
shriveled  by  fire,  are  the  words  in  bts, 
'  Wliere  their  worm  dieth  not,  sod  thor  fin  b 
not  quenched  ;*  and  here  is  the  epitipb'-'& 
sunt  minjB,  forma  letifera,  cor  moitnun^  liupa 
dsmonis,  digitus  proditor,  nunc  gderat  hiiSX 
Plorate.  Flaadite.'  ItisIadn,aDdtheiDaB2t 
is,  '  Here  are  ruins,  fktal  beauty,  a  detd  her^ 
the  slimy  tongue  of  the  demon,  a  tnitorSs;?! 
now  ashes  of  gehenna,  Lament  AppW' 
Some  people  say  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  wide! 
Lady  Mandeville,  from  whom  we  fatre  the  hm 
of  being  descended,  who  with  her  trutor  £e^ 
indicated  the  place  where  her  hoAsod  vvec?- 
cealed;  and  siherward  was  herself  pnt  to  desti, 
they  say,  though  I  never  knew  any  vnietatd 
it,  by  her  own  son.  All  this  happned  ia  i)x 
Castle  of  Cardyllian,  which  acooonts  for  k  be- 
ing buried  in  the  comparative  sedaoon  d& 
Priory,  and  yet  so  near  Cardyllifln.  Bot  od- 
quarians  say  the  real  date  of  that  \aAfs  csfe- 
ings  was  nearly  a  century  later ;  fai«^ 
matter  rests  an  enigma,  probably  to  tte  dsrgf 
doom.*' 

"  It  is  a  Tcry  good  horror.  "Whsliyir^ 
shall  never  know  those  sentences  tbtf  kti 
been  cut  away,'*  said  Miss  Fanshait 

**That  skull  is  worth  8ketcbiBf;n^^ 
try  it?"  said  Cleve. 

"No,  not  for  the  world.  I  shiBWiiwlT 
too  hard  to  forget  it,  and  I  don't  am  toVA 
at  it  again.  Some  oonntenanccs  sattti^^ 
a  tenacity  and  vividness  quite  tenible.' 

"Very  true,**  said  Cleve,  turning  my^ 
her.  "We  are  not  rich  in  wonden  hflt^* 
the  old  church  chest  is  worth  sceiogi  it »  ^' 
ously  carved.*' 

He  led  them  toward  a  niche  in  which  j:a 
placed,  near  the  communion  rails.  Bai  «• 
Miss  Sheckleton — 

«I*m  a  litUe  tired,  Margaret?  yon  will  »* 
at  it,  dear ;  and  Mr.  Vemey  wiU  excuse  et 
We  have  been  delving  and  hoeing  all  theuK^; 
ing,  and  I  shall  rest  here  for  a  few  nuni» 
And  she  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe  looked  at  bw  •  1> 
tie  vexed,  Cleve  thought;  and  the  jom^. 
said — 

"  Hadn't  you  better  come  ?  It*»  only « ap 
and  Mr.  Vemey  says  it  is  really  cnrions.^ 

"I'm  a  positive  old  woman,'* Mid  Cwjs 
Anne,  "  as  you  know,  and  peaDy  «  ^^f^; 
and  you  take  such  an  interest  m  old  ^^^ 
wood— a  thing  I  don't  at  all  undentsnd,*^ 
Vemey;  ahe  has  a  book  qnite  (^^  ^  ^\ 
beautiful  drawings,  some  taken  at  BresttiN « 
some  at  Antwerp.  Go,  dear,  and  see  ^J 
shall  be  rested  by  the  time  you  come  Vict 

So  spoke  good-natured  Mi«  Sheckletor^  «■ 
priving  Margaret  of  every  evaiion ;  «w  sw 
cordingly  followed  Cleve  Vemey  m  Benaeif 
she  might  have  followed  the  veigef*  .  ^ 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Cleve,  psnmng  W^  ^ 
recess  in  which  this  antique  kist  is  plw«»- 
glanced  towaitl  Miss  Sheckleton.   Bhe  ^^ 
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(ood.  way  off— out  of  hearing,  if  people  spoke 
ow  ;  and  besides,  busy  making  a  pencilled  note 
n  a  little  book  which  she  had  bronght  to  light. 
rhoo^^htfal  old  soul  I 

««  .And  about  the  way  in  which  faces  riret  the 
magination  and  haunt  the  memoiy,  IVe  nerer 
experienced  it  but  once,"  said  Cieve,  in  a  very 
ow  tone. 

*•  ^  Oh,  it  has  happened  to  me  often,  Tery  often. 
From  pictures,  I  think,  always ;  evil  expressions 
)f  coantenance  that  are  ambiguous  and  hard  to 
sxplain,  always  something  demoniacal,  I  think," 
said  the  young  lady. 

'*  There  is  nothing  of  the  demon— neyer  was, 
Qcver  could  be — ^in  the  phantom  that  haunts 
[ne,"said  Clove.  *'It  is,  on  the  contrary — I 
iion't  say  angelic.  Angels  are  very  good,  but 
not  interesting.  It  is  like  an  image  called  up 
t>y  an  enchanter— a  wild,  wonderful  spirit  (k 
beanty  and  mystery.  In  darkness  or  light  I  al- 
nrays  see  it.  You  like  to  escape  from  yours.  I 
g^oold  not  lose  mine  for  worlds ;  it  is  my  good 
genius,  my  inspiration ;  and  whenever  that  im- 
age melts  into  air,  and  I  see  it  no  more,  the  last 
good  principle  of  my  life  will  have  perished." 

The  young  lady  laughed  in  a  silvery  little  ca^ 
den  CO  that  had  a  sadness  in  it,  and  said — 

*' Your  superstitions  are  much  prettier  than 
mine.  My  good  Cousin  Anne,  there,  talks  of 
blue  devils,  and  my  iamiliare  are,  I  think,»of 
that  vulgar  troop ;  while  yours  are  all  couleur  de 
rose,  and  so  elegantly  got  up,  and  so  perfectly 
presentable  and  well-bred,  that  I  really  think  I 
should  grow  quite  tired  of  the  best  of  them  in  a 
five  minutes'  tete-h-tite" 

**I  must  have  described  my  apparition  very 
badly," said  Cleve.  *  "That  which  is  lovely  be- 
vend  all  mortal  parallel  can  be  described  only 
by  its  effects  upon  your  fancy  and  emotions,  and 
in  proportion  as  these  are  intense,  I  believe  they 
are  incommunicable." 

<*  Yon  are  growing  quite  too  metaphysical  for 
me,"  said  Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe.  "  I  respect 
metaphysics,  but  I  never  could  understand 
them." 

"It  is  quite  true,'*  laughed  Cleve.  "I  was 
so.  I  hate  metaphysics  myself;  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  they  are  so  diy  and  de- 
testable. But,  now,  as  a  physician — as  an  ex- 
orcist— tell  me,  I  entreat,  in  my  sad  case,  haunt- 
ed by  a  beautiful  phantom  of  despair,  which  I 
have  mistaken  for  my  good  angel,  how  am  I  to 
redeem  myself  from  this  fatal  spell." 

A  brilliant  color  tinged  the  young  lady's 
cheeks,  and  her  great  eyes  glanced  on  him  for  a 
moment,  he  thought,  with  a  haughty  and  even 
angry  brilliancy. 

"  I  don't  profess  the  arts  you  mention ;  but  I 
doubt  the  reality  of  your  spectre.  I  think  it  is 
an  iflusion,  depending  on  an  undue  excitement 
in  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  quite  to  be  dispelled 
by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  those  other 
organs— of  common  sense.  Seriously,  I'm  not 
competent  to  advise  gentlemen,  young  or  old, 
in  their  difficulties,  real  or  fancied ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  say  to  any  one  who  had  set  before 


him  an  object  of  ambition,  the  attainment  of 
which  he  thought  would  be  injurious  to  him, — 
be  manly,  have  done  with  it,  let  it  go,  give  it  to 
the  winds.  Besides,  .you  know  that  half  the  ob- 
jects which  young  men  place  before  them,  the 
ambitions  which  they  cherish,  are  the  merest 
castles  in  the  air,  and  that  all  but  themselves 
can  see  the  ridicule  of  their  aspirations." 

'^You  must  not  go,  Miss  Fanshawe;  you 
have  not  seen  the  carving  you  came  here  to  look 
at.  Here  is  the  old  church  chest ;  but — ^but  sup- 
pose the  patient — ^let  us  call  him— knows  that 
the  object  of  his — his  ambition  is  on  all  accounts 
the  best  and  noblest  he  cotdd  possibly  have  set 
before  him.     What  then  ?" 

<*Whatthenr'echoedMissFanshawe.  *«How 
can  any  one  possibly  tell — ^but  the  patient,  as 
you  call  him,  himself— what  he  should  do.  Your 
patient  does  not  interest  me;  he  wearies  me. 
Let  us  look  at  this  carving." 

«Do  you  think  he  should  despair  because 
there  is  no  present  answer  to  his  prayers,  and 
his  idol  vouchsafes  no  sign  or  omen  ?"  persist- 
ed Cleve. 

''I  don't  think," she  replied  with  a  cold  im- 
patience, '*the  kind  of  person  you  describe  is 
capable  of  despairing  in  such  a  case.  I  think 
he  would  place  too  high  a  value  upon  his  merits 
to  question  the  certainty  of  their  success— don't 
yon  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 

'*  Well,  no;  I  doiCt  think  so.  He  is  not  an 
unreal  person ;  I  know  him,  and  I  know  that 
his  good  opinion  of  himself  is  humbled,  and 
that  he  adores  with  an  entire  abandonment  of 
self  the  being  whom  he  literally  worships." 

**  Very  adoring,  perhaps,  but  rather — that's  a 
great  dog  like  a  wolf-hound  in  that  panel,  and 
it  has  got  its  fangs  in  that  pretty  stag's  throat," 
said  Miss  Fanshawe,  breaking  into  a  criticism 
upon  the  carving. 

"  Yes — but  you  were  saying  *  Very  adoring, 
but  rather' — ^what?"  urged  Cleve. 

"  Bather  silly,  don't  you  think  ?  What  busi- 
ness have  people  adoring  others  of  whom  they 
know  nothing — who  may  not  even  like  them 
— who  may  possibly  clwlike  them  extremely? 
I  am  tired  of  your  good  genius.  I  hope 
I'm  not  very  rude — ^and  of  your  friend's  fol- 
ly— tired  as  you  must  be;  and  I  think  we 
should  both  give  him  very  much  the  same  ad- 
vice. /  should  say  to  him,  pray  don't  sacrifice 
yourself ;  yon  are  much  too  precious  ;  consider 
your  own  value,  and  above  all  remember  that 
even  should  you  make  up  your  mind  to  the  hn- 
miliation  of  the  altar  and  the  knife,  the  ceremo- 
nial may  prove  a  fruitless  mortification,  and  the 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  your  sacrifice  be 
denied  you  by  your  divinity.  And  I  think 
that's  a  rather  well-rounded  period :  don't  you  ?" 

By  this  time  Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe  had 
reached  her  cousin,  who  stood  up  smiling. 

'M'm  ashamed  to  say  I  have  been  actually 
amusing  myself  here  with  my  accounts.  We 
have  seen,  I  think,  nearly  every  thing  now  in 
this  building.  I  should  so  like  to  visit  the  ruins 
at  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard." 
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**  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  be  your  guide, 
if  yon  permit  me,"  said  Clere. 

And  accordingly  they  left  the  chnrch,  and 
Cleve  shat  the  door  with  a  strange  feeling  both 
of  irritation  and  anxiety. 

<*  I>oe8  she  dislike  me  ?  Or  is  she  engaged  ? 
What  can  her  odd  speeches  mean,  if  not  one  or 
other  of  these -things  ?  She  warns  me  off,  and 
seems  positiyely  angiy  at  my  approach.  She 
took  care  that  I  should  qnito  nnderetand  her  iron- 
ies, and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  reality  of 
her  unacoonntable  resentment." 

So  it  was  with  a  weight  at  his  heart,  the  like 
of  which  he  had  never  experienced  before,  that 
Cleve  undertook,  and  I  fear  in  a  rather  spiritless 
way  performed  his  duty  as  doerone,  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  building. 

Her  manner  seemed  to  him  changed,  chilled, 
and  haughty.  Had  there  come  a  secret  and 
sudden  antipathy,  the  consequence  of  a  too 
hasty  revelation  of  feelings  which  he  ought  in 
prudence  to  have  kept  to  himself  for  some  time 
longer  ?  And  again  came  with  a  dreadful  pang, 
the  thought  that  her  heart  was  already  won — 
the  heart  so  cold  and  impenetrable  to  him — the 
passionate  and  docile  worshiper  of  another  man 
— some  beast — some  fool.  But  the  first  love*— 
the  only  love  worth  having;  and  yet,  of  all 
loves  the  most  ignorant — the  insanest. 

Bitter  as  gall  was  the  outrage  to  his  pride. 
He  would  have  liked  to  i^pear  quite  indifibrent, 
but  ho  could  not.    He  knew  the  girl  would  pen- 
etrate his  finesse.     She  practiced  none  herself; 
he  could  see  and  feel  a  change  that  galled  him  | 
— very  slight  but  intolerable.  Would  it  not  be  a  ; 
further  humiliation  to  be  less  frank  than  she,  and  | 
to  practice  an  affectation  which  she  despised.  , 
Miss   Sheckleton   eyed   the  young   people  [ 
stealthily   and   curiously  now  and   then,  he  | 
thought.     She   suspected  perhaps  more  than  | 
there  really  was,  and  she  was  particularly  kind 
and  grave  at  parting,  and  he  thought,  observed 
him  with  a  sort  of  romantic  compassion  which 
is  so  pretty  in  old  ladies. 

He  did  touch  Miss  Fanahawe*s  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  she  smiled  a  cold  and  transient  smile 
as  she  gathered  her  cloaks  about  her,  and  look- 
ed over  the  sea,  toward  the  setting  sun.  In 
that<:lear,  mellow  glory,  how  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful she  looked !  He  was  angry  with  himself 
for  the  sort  of  adoration  which  glowed  at  his  | 
heart.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to  be  ' 
indifferent,  and  to  make  her  feel  that  ho  was  so ! 

He  smiled  and  waved  his  farewell  to  Miss 
Sheckleton.  Miss  Fanshawe  was  now  looking 
toward  Malory.  The  boat  was  gliding  swiftly  j 
into  distance,  and  disappeared  with  the  sunset 
glittering  on  its  sides,  round  the  little  head- 
land, and  Cleve  was  left  alone.  i 

His  eyes  dropped  to  the  shingle,  and  broken 
shells,  and  sea-weed,  that  shone  beneath  his ; 
feet,  in  that  level  stream  of  amber  light.  He 
thought  of  going  away,  thought  what  a  fool  he 
had  been,  thought  of  futurity  and  fate,  with  a 
sigh,  and  renounced  the  girl,  washed  out  the 
portrait  before  which  he  had  worshiped  for  so ' 


long,  with  the  hand  of  defiaaee— ^tlie  water  cf 
Lethe.  Yain,  vain;  in  sympstlietSe  dyes,  the 
shadow  stained  upon  the  brain  slill  fifls  hii 
retina,  glides  before  him,  in  lighi  i 
and  will  not  be  divoreed. 


CHAPTER  XVm- 

CLETE  JLQAXS  BEFORB  HIB  ZDOI» 

Cleve  conld  not  rest — he  ooold  not  rib 
to  Ware.  He  would  hear  his  Ikte  deiaed  ^ 
her  who  hod  grown  so  inezpreniblj  dev  br  k- 
ing  unattainable  1  InUdeiant  of  imped^ess 
or  delay,  this  impetuoos  spirit  iroidd  esd  i3. 
and  know  all,  that  veiy  ni^it* 

The  night  had  come— one  that  ndgid  hx 
come  in  June.  The  moon  was  up—4bt  ut » 
sweetly  soft— the  bine  of  heaven  ao  deep  mi 
liquid. 

His  yacht  lay  on  the  deep  qniet  shadow,  lader 
the  pier  of  Cardyllian.     He  wralked  oicr  ik 
moon-lighted  green,  which  was  now  quite  it- 
sorted.     The  early  town  had  already  had  o 
tea  and  '*  pikelets.**    Alone— If  loven  c«tr  «k 
alone— he  walked  along  the  shoR^  sad  heii 
the  gentle  sea  ripple  rush  and  sigh  atrng  sk 
stones.    He  ascended  the  steep  path  An  mams 
theiSea^beaton  heights,  overloookiqrOH^riiu 
on  one  side,  and  Malory  on  the  oAo: 

Before  him  lay  the  landscape  «a  lAaii  he 
had  gased  as  the  sun  went  down  thil  oeea^ 
when  Uie  reflected  light  from  the  gold  sad  cos- 
son  sky  fell  softly  round.  And  now,  howdosssi 
every  thing  I     The  moon's  broad  ^dc  ma  ^ 
headland  was  silvering  the  objects  dimly.    Th 
ivied  castle  at  his  left  looked  Uack  agsiiat  ik 
sky.     The  ruins,  how  empty  now !  Howbesfii- 
ful  every  thing,  and  he  how  prodigioiB  a  IdcI! 
No  matter.     We  have  time  enong|i  to  be  vise. 
Away,  to-morrow,  or  at  latest,  next  daj;  si^ 
in  due  course  would  arrive  the  seasosi — shit 
tiresome  House  of  Commons — and  the  xoanat 
of  pleasure,  grown  on  a  sudden  so  insuf^oitid^j 
dull. 

So  he  had  his  walk  in  the  moonlight  tovari 
Malory — ^the  softest  moonlight  that  ever  fel 
from  heaven — the  air  so  still  and  sweet:  is 
seemed  an  enchanted  land.  Down  the  hall  tow- 
ard  Malory  he  sauntered,  looking  aometiEief 
moonward,  sometimes  on  the  dark  woods,  a£i 
feeling  as  five  weeks  since  he  conld  not  have  be> 
lieved  himself  capable  of  feeling,  and  ao  he  ar- 
rived at  the  veif  gate  of  Malory. 

Here  stood  two  hidiea,  talking  low  thdr 
desultory  comments  on  the  beautifnl  scene,  as 
they  looked  across  the  water  toward  the  head- 
land of  Fendillion.  And  these  two  ladies  wen 
the  same  from  whom  he  bad  parted  so  fev 
hours  since.  It  was  BtiU  vexy  early  everywhere 
except  at  Cardyllian,  and  these  precincts  <^Msi- 
ory,  so  entirely  deserted  at  these  hoas  thai 
there  seemed  as  little  chance  of  intemxpcion  at 
the  gate,  as  if  they  had  stood  in  the  drawing- 
room  windows. 
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Clere  was  under  too  intense  and  impetaoos 
an  (siccilement  to  hesitate.  He  approached  the 
iron  gate  where,  as  at  a  convent  grille,  the  old 
and  the  yonng  recluse  stood.  The  moonlight 
was  of  that  intense  and  brilliant  kind  which 
defines  objects  clearly  as  day-light.  The  ladies 
looked  both  surprised ;  even  Miss  Anne  Shec- 
kleton  looked  grave. 

^^Howveiy  fortunate  I"  said  Cleve,  raising 
his  hat,  and  drawing  near.  Just  then  he  did 
not  care  whether  Sir  Booth  should  chance  to 
see  him  there  or  not,  and  it  was  not  the  turn  of 
bis  mind  to  think,  in  the  first  pUice,  of  conse- 
quences to  other  people. 

Happily,  perhaps,  for  the  quiet  of  Maloiy, 
one  of  Sir  Booth's  caprices  had  dispensed  that 
night  with  his  boat,  and  he  was  at  that  moment 
stretched  in  his  long  silk  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  on  the  sofa,  in  what  he  called  his  study. 
After  the  first  instinctive  alarm,  therefore.  Miss 
Anne  Sheckleton  had  quite  recovered  her  ac- 
customed serenity  and  cheer  of  mind,  and  even 
interrupted  him,  before  he  had  well  got  to  the 
end  of  his  salutation,  jo  exclaim — 

*'  Did  you  ever,  anywhere,  see  such  moon- 
light?    It  almost  dazsles  me." 

^*  Qaite  splendid ;  and  Malory  looks  so  pic- 
turesque in  this  light"  He  was  leaning  on  the 
pretty  old  gate,  at  which  stood  both  ladies,  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  to  enable  him,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  say  to  the  younger,  without  being  overheard 
— ''So  interesting  in  every  light,  now !  I  won- 
der your  men  don't  suspect  me  of  being  a 
poacher,  or  something  else  very  bad,  I  find  my- 
self prowling  about  hero  so  often,  at  this  hour, 
and  even  later." 

<<I  admire  that  great  headland— Fendillion, 
isn't  it  ? — so  very  much ;  by  this  light  one 
might  fancy  it  white  with  snow,"  said  Miss 
Sheckleton. 

''  I  wish  you  could  see  Cardrwydd  Island 
now ;  the  gray  clii&  in  this  light  are  so  white 
and  transparent,  you  can  hardly  imagine  so 
strange  and  beautiful  an  effect,"  said  Clove. 

«« I  dare  say,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 

**  You  have  only  to  walk  about  twenty  steps 
across  that  little  road  toward  the  sea,  and  you 
have  it  full  in  view.  Do  let  me  persuade  yon," 
said  Cleve. 

*'  Well,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 
*'  Come,  Margaret,  dear,"  and  these  latter  words 
she  repeated  in  private  exhortation,  and  then 
aloud  she  added — "We  have  grown  so  much 
into  the  habit  of  shutting  ourselves  up  in  our 
convent  grounds,  that  we  feel  like  a  pair  of  run- 
away nuns  whenever  we  pass-  the  walls ;  how- 
ever, I  must  see  the  island." 

The  twenty  steps  toward  the  sea  came  to  be 
a  hundred  or  more,  and  at  last  brought  them 
close  under  the  rude  rocks  that  form  the  little 
])icr ;  in  that  place  the  par^  stopped,  and  saw 
the  island,  rising  in  the  distant  sheen,  white 
and  filmy ;  a  phantom  island,  with  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  silvery  spray,  from  the  swell 
^^'^^»<i^  was  unfclt  within  the  estuary,  shooting 
suddenly  across  its  points  of  shadow. 


*'  Oh !  how  beautiful !"  excUumed  Miss  Fan- 
shawe,  and  Cleve  felt  strangely  elated  in  her 
applause.  They  were  all  silent,  and  Miss 
Sheckleton,  still  gazing  on  the  distant  clifiis, 
walked  on  a  little,  and  a  little  more,  and 
paused. 

''  How  beautiful !"  echoed  Cleve,  in  tones  as 
low,  but  very  different.  ''Yes,  how  beautiful 
— how  fatally  beautiful;  how  beloved,  and  yet 
how  oold.  Cold,  mysterious,  wild  as  the  sea ; 
beautiful,  adored  and  arud.  How  could  you 
speak  as  you  did  to-day  ?  What  have  I  done, 
or  said,  or  thought,  if  you  could  read  my 
thoughts?  I  tell  you,  ever  since  I  saw  yon  in 
Cardyllian  Church  I've  thought  only  of  you ;  you 
haunt  my  steps ;  you  inspire  my  hopes ;  I  adore 
yon,  Maigaret." 

She  was  looking  on  him  with  parted  lips, 
and  something  like  fear  in  her  large  eyes,  and 
how  beautiful  her  features  were  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight. 

"Yes,  I  adore  you;  I  don't  know  what  fate 
or  fiend  rules  these  things ;  but  to-day  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  you  hated  me,  and  yet  I  adore 
you ;  do  you  hate  me  ?'* 

"  How  wildly  you  talk ;  you  can't  love  me ; 
you  don't  know  me,"  said  this  odd  girl. 

"I  don't  know  you,  and  yet  I  love  you ;  you 
don't  know  me,  and  yet  I  think  yon  hate  me.  You 
talk  of  love  as  if  it  were  a  creation  of  reason 
and  calculation.  You  don't  know  it,  or  you 
could  not  speak  so ;  antipathies  perhaps  you  do 
experience ;  is  there  no  caprice  in  them  t  I  love 
you  in  d^ficmce  of  calculation,  and  of  reason, 
and  of  hope  itself.  I  can  no  more  help  loving 
yon  than  the  light  and  air  without  which  I 
should  die.  You're  not  going;  you're  not  so 
cruel ;  it  may  be  the  last  time  you  shall  ever 
hear  me  speak.  You  won't  believe  me;  no, 
not  a  word  I  say,  although  it's  all  as  true  as  that 
this  light  shines  from  heaven.  You'd  believe 
one  of  your  boatmen  relating  any  nonsense  he 
pleases  about  people  and  places  here.  You'll 
believe  worse  fellows,  I  dare  say,  speaking  of 
higher  and  dearer  things,  perhaps — I  can't  tell ; 
but  me,  on  thiSf  upon  which  I  tell  you  ail  de- 
pends for  me,  you  won't  believe.  I  never  loved 
any  mortal  before.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
and  now  here  I  stand,  telling  you  my  bitter 
story,  telling  it  to  the  sea,  and  the  rocks,  and 
the  air,  with  as  good  a  chance  of  a  hearing.  I 
read  it  in  your  manner  and  your  words  to-day. 
I  felt  it  intuitively;  you  don't  care  for  me; 
yon  can't  like  me ;  I  see  it  in  your  looks.  And 
now,  will  you  tell  me — ^for  God's  sake,  Mar- 
garet, do  tell  me — is  there  not  some  one — some 
one  you  do  like  ?     I  know  there  is." 

"That's  quite  untrue — ^I  mean  there.. is  noih" 
inff  of  the  kind,"  said  this  young  lady,  looking 
very  pale,  with  great  flashing  eyes,  "and  one 
word  more  of  this  kind  to-night  yon  are  not  to 
say  to  me.  Cousin  Anne,"  she  called,  "come, 
I'm  going  back." 

"We  are  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ver- 
ney,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton,  returning;  "we 
should  never  have  thought   of  coming  down 
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here,  to  look  for  this  charmiDg  Tiew;  come, 
Margaret,  darling,  yonr  papa  may  want  me.*' 

An  inquisitiye  glance  she  darted  fiirtiTelj  at 
the  young  people,  and  I  dare  say  she  thought 
that  she  saw  something  unusual  in  their  counte- 
nances. 

As  they  did  not  speak,  Miss  Sheckleton  chat- 
ted on  unheeded,  till,  on  a  sudden,  Cleve  inter- 
posed with — 

'*  Therc*8  an  old  person— an  old  lady,  I  may 
call  her— named  Bebeoca  Mervyn,  who  lives  in 
the  steward's  house,  adjoining  Malory,  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  old  friendship ;  she  was  so  kind 
to  me,  poor  thing,  when  I  was  a  boy.  My 
grandmother  has  a  veiy  high  opinion  of  her ; 
and  she  was  never  very  easily  pleased.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  seen  Mrs.  Mervyn;  you'd 
not  easily  forget  her,  if  you  have.  They  tell 
me  in  the  town  that  she  is  quite  well ;  the  same 
odd  creature  she  always  was,  and  living  still  in 
the  steward's  house." 

*'I  know — ^to  be  sure — ^I've  seen  her  very 
often — that  is,  half  a  dozen  times  or  more — and 
she  is  a  very  odd  old  woman,  like  that  benevo- 
lent enchantress  in  the  *  Magic  Bing* — don*t 
you  remember?  who  lived  in  the  castle  with 
white  lilies  growing  all  round  the  battlements," 
answered  Miss  Sheckleton. 

'*  I  know,"  said  Cleve,  who  had  never  read  it. 

''And  if  you  want  to  see  her,  here  she  is,  odd- 
ly enough,"  whispered  Miss  Sheckleton,  as  the 
old  woman  with  whom  Sedley  had  conferred  on 
the  sea-beach  came  round  the'  comer  of  the 
boundaiy  wall  near  the  gateway  by  which  they 
firere  now  standing;  in  her  gray  cloak,  with  de- 
jected steps,  and  looking,  after  her  wont,  sea- 
ward toward  Fendillion. 

<*No,"  said  Cleve,  getting  up  a  smile  as  he 
drew  a  little  back  into  the  shadow;  ''111  not 
speak  to  her  now;  I  should  have  so  many  ques- 
tions to  answer,  I  should  not  get  away  from  her 
for  an  hour." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  old  woman  passed 
them,  and  entered  the  gate ;  as  she  did  so,  look- 
ing hard  on  the  little  party,  and  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  as  if  she  would  have  stopped  outright. 
But  she  went  on  without  any  farther  sign. 

"I  breathe  again,"  said  Clove;  "I  was  so 
afraid  she  would  know  me  again,  and  insist  on 
a  talk." 

'*  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  sh<^  did  not;  it 
might  not  do,  you  know,  if  she  mentioned  your 
name,  for  reasons^"  whispered  Miss  Sheckleton, 
who  was  on  a  sudden  much  more  intimate  with 
Cleve,  much  more  friendly,  much  more  kind, 
and  somehow  pitying. 

So  ho  bade  good-night.  Miss  Sheckleton 
gave  him  a  little  friendly  pressure  as  they  shook 
hands  at  parting.  Miss  Fanshawo  neither  gave 
nor  refused  licr  hand.  He  took  it ;  he  held  it 
for  a  moment — that  slender  hand,  all  the  world 
to  liim,  clasped  in  his  own,  yet  never  to  be  his, 
lodged  like  a  stranger's  for  a  moment  there — 
then  to  go  forever.  The  hand  was  carelessly 
drawn  away ;  he  let  it  go,  and  never  a  word 
spoke  he. 


I     The  ladies  entered  the  deep  shadow  of  ik 
I  trees.     He  listened  to  the  lig^t  steps  fusui 
I  into  silent  distance,  till  he  could  hear  thm  k 
more. 

Suspense — still  suspense. 

Those  words  q>oken  in  her  dear  imdenoBe- 
terrible  words,  that  seemed  at  the  nonKDi  vi 
thunder  in  hb  eara,  "  loud  as  a  trumpet  vi'i  t 
silver  sound"— were  they,  after  aU,  wordi  of  d^ 
spair,  or  words  of  hope  ? 

"  One  word  more  of  tku  had  to-mgktjns* 
not  to  say  to  mt,** 

How  was  he  to  translate  the  word  "  tMii|lr 
in  this  awful  text  ?  It  seemed,  as  die  Epcbk, 
introduced  simply  to  add  percmptoriDeatdk: 
forbiddanoe.  But  was  that  its  fiur  neam-: 
Did  it  not  imply  that  the  prohibition  vasHsi- 
ed  only  to  that  night  ?  Mi^t  it  not  wmU 
he  was  free  to  speak  more— ponblT  to  kc 
more — at  a  future  time  ? 

A  riddle  ?  Well  he  would  read  it  in  tkcj 
most  favorable  to  his  hopes;  sDdvbcTi 
blame  him  ?  He  would  have  ao  ondeM: 
ambiguities — nothing  but  shaiplj  defified  is- 
tainty. 

With  an  insolent  spirit,  instinct  vi:fc&s> 
patience  and  impetuosity  utterly  isioinc^ 
the  least  delay  or  obstruction,  the  imen/n^ 
not  be  long. 


CHAPTEBXIX 

GLEYE  TEBNST  TAKES  A  BOLD  SB. 

When  we  seek  danger  he  is  sometiiM8-l*i 
death— hard  to  find.  Cleve  would  not  ^'' 
disliked  an  encounter  with  Sir  Booth  Fib^^ 
who  could  tell  what  might  come  of  snchiESs- 
ing?  It  was  palpably  so  much  the  iaia»« " 
that  ruined  gentleman  to  promote  hisn^ 
that,  if  he  would  only  command  his  temper  2-^ 
listen  to  reason,  he  had  little  donhtof  eDfe-J 
him  zealously  in  his  favor.  It  was  his  owe- 
cle  who  always  appeared  to  him  the  i^J^' 
midable  obstacle.  ^ 

Therefore,  next  night,  Cleve  fesrlcsdi  w^; 
ed  down  to  Maloxy.  It  was  seven  o'clock,  s* 
dark.  It  was  a  still,  soft  night  ThenooBt'. 
up  yet,  and  all  within  the  gate  dark  as  Ert-; 
— silent,  mlso,  except  for  the  (all  of  a  dn  I^ 
now  and  then,  rustlingsadly  throogh  the  bocc^ 

At  the  gate  for  a  moment  ho  hesitated  «^- 
then  with  a  sudden  decision  pushed  it  cf<; 
entered,  and  the  darkness  received  him.  A  m 
confused  were  his  thoughts  and  feelings  a  « 
strode  through  that  darkness  and  silence  \o^i^ 
the  old  house.  Sodark it  was,  tbattodiiwt l^ 
steps  he  had  to  look  up  for  a  streak  of  ssj  ■^- 
tween  the  nearly  meeting  branches  of  the  tree?. 


This  trespass  was  not  a 


It  was  a  sudden  inspiration  of  despair, 
thought  of  writing  to  Sir  Booth.    Botto^^J 
mischief  might  not  that  fierce  and  imynf^^^ ' 


old  man  apply  his  overt  act  ?    Suppose  he  vere 
to  send  his  letter  on  to  the  Hon.  Kiff/tiic  ^ 
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Verncy  ?  In  that  case  Mr.  Cleve  Verney  might 
moralize  with  an  income  of  precisely  two  han- 
dred  a  year,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  npon  the 
transitory  natnre  of  all  human  greatness.  At 
the  next  election  he  would  say  a  compulsory 
farewell  to  the  House.  He  owed  too  much 
money  to  remain  pleasantly  in  England,  his 
incensed  uncle  would  bo  quite  certain  to  marry, 
and  with  Cleve  Vemey — ex-M.F.,  and  quondam 
man  of  promise,  and  presumptive  EaA  of  Yer- 
ney — amclainatum  foreU 

He  had  therefore  come  to  the  gate  of  Malory 
in  the  hope  of  some  such  happy  chance  as  befell 
the  night  before.  And  now  disappointed,  he 
broke  through  aUconsiderations,  and  was  walk- 
ing, in  a  sort  of  desperation,  right  into  the  lion's 
month. 

He  slackened  his  pace,  however,  and  be- 
thought him.  Of  course,  he  could  not  ask  at 
this  hour  to  see  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton.  Should 
he  go  and  pay  a  yisit  to  old  Bebecca  Mervyn  ? 
Hour  and  circumstances  considered,  would  not 
that  abo  be  a  liberty  and  an  outrage  ?  What 
would  they  think  of  it  ?  What  would  Iw  say  of 
it  in  another  fellow's  case?  Was  he  then  going 
at  this  hour  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sir  Booth 
Fanshawe,  whom  he  had  last  seen  and  heard  in 
the  thunder  and  dust  of  the  hustings,  hurling 
language  and  grammar  that  were  awful  at  his 
head? 

Cleve  Verncy  was  glad  that  he  had  pulled  up 
before  he  stood  upon  the  door  steps;  and  he 
felt  like  an  awakened  somnambulist. 

"I  caaCt  do  this.  It's  impossible.  What  a 
brute  I  am  growing,'*  thought  Cleve,  awaking  to 
realities.  "  There's  nothing  for  it,  I  believe,  but 
patience.  If  I  were  now  to  press  for  an  answer, 
she  would  say  '  No ' ;  and  were  I  to  ask  admis- 
sion at  the  house,  at  this  hour,  what  would  she 
— what  would  Miss  Sheckleton,  even,  think  of 
me  ?  If  I  had  nerve  to  go  away  and  forget  her, 
I  should  be  happier— quite  happy  and  quite 
good  for  nothing,  and  perfectly  at  my  uncle's  dis- 
posal. As  it  is,  I'm  miserahlt—?^  miserable  ^o/L 
Every  thing  against  it— even  the  girl,  I  believe ; 
and  I  here — partly  in  a  vision  of  paradise,  part- 
ly in  the  torments  of  the  damned,  wasting  my 
life  in  the  dream  of  an  opium-eater,  and  with- 
out power  to  break  from  it,  and  see  the  world 
as  it  is." 

He  was  leaning  with  folded  arms,  like  the 
melancholy  Jacques,  against  the  trunk  of  a  for- 
est tree,  as  this  sad  soliloquy  glided  through  his 
mind,  and  he  heard  a  measured  step  approach- 
ing slowly  from  th»  house. 

'^  This  is  Sir  Booth  coming,"  thought  he,  with 
a  strange,  sardonic  gladness.  *'  We  shall  see 
what  will  come  of  it.  Let  us  hear  the  old  gen- 
tleman, by  all  means." 

The  step  was  still  distant. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  to  avoid  the  encounter.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  to  stir  would  have  been  like 
moving  a  mountain,  and  a  sort  of  cold  defiance 
kept  him  there,  and  an  unspeakable  interest  in 
the  story  which  he  was  enacting,  and  a  longing 
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to  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  read  the  next  decisive 
page.     So  he  waited. 

His  conjecture  was  right,  but  the  anticipated 
dialogue  did  not  occur.  The  tall  figure  of  Sir 
Booth  appeared ;  some  wrappers  thrown  across 
his  arm.  He  stalked  on  and  passed  by  Cleve, 
without  observing,  or  rather,  seeing  him ;  for 
his  eye  had  not  grown  like  Cleve's,  accustomed 
to  the  darkness. 

Cleve  stood  where  he  was  till  the  step  was 
lost  in  silence,  and  waited  for  some  time  longer, 
and  heard  Sir  Booth's  voice,  as  he  supposed, 
hailing  the  boatmen  from  that  solitary  shore, 
and  theirs  replying,  and  he  thought  of  the  ghost- 
ly boat  and  boatmen  that  used  to  scare  him  in 
the  "  Tale  of  Wonder"  beloved  in  his  boyhood. 
For  any  thing  that  remains  to  him  in  life,  for 
any  retrospect  but  one  of  remorse,  he  might  as 
well  be  one  of  those  phantom  boatmen  on  the 
haunted  lake.  By  this  time  he  is  gliding,  in  the 
silence  of  his  secret  thoughts,  upon  the  dark  sea 
outside  Malory. 

**  Weill"  thought  Cleve,  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, '*he  will  not  return  for  two  hours  at 
least.  I  will  go  on — uo  great  harm  in  merely 
passing  the  house— and  we  shall  see  whether 
any  thing  turns  up." 

On  went  Cleve.  The  approach  to  the  old 
house  is  not  a  very  long  one.  On  a  sudden, 
through  the  boughs,  the  sight  of  lighted  windows 
met  his  eyes,  and  through  the  open  sash  of  one 
of  them,  he  heard  faintly  the  pleasant  sound  of 
female  prattle. 

He  drew  nearer.  He  stood  upon  the  espla* 
nade  before  the  steps,  under  the  well-known  gray 
front  of  the  old  house.  A  shadow  crossed  the 
window,  and  he  heard  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton's 
merry  voice  speaking  volubly,  and  then  a  little 
silence,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  walk  with 
as  distinct  a  tread  as  he  could  manage,  at  a  little 
distance,  in  front  of  the  windows,  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  inmates.  He  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  almost  at  the  instant  two  shadowy 
ladies,  the  lights  being  within  the  room,  and 
hardly  any  from  without,  appeared  at  the  open 
window ;  Miss  Sheckleton  was  in  front,  and 
Miss  Fanshawe  with  her  hand  leaning  upon 
her  old  cousin's  shoulder,  looked  out  also. 

Cleve  stopped  instantly,  and  approached,  rais- 
ing his  hat.  This  young  gentleman  was  also  a 
mere  dark  outline,  and  much  less  distinct  than 
those  he  recognized  against  the  cheery  light  of 
the  drawing-room  candles.  But  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  moment's  doubt  about  his  identity. 

*'  Here  I  am,  actually  detected,  trying  to  glide 
by  unperceived,"  said  Cleve,  lying,  as  Mr,  Fag 
says  in  the  play,  and  coming  up  quickly  to  the 
open  window.  *'  Tou  must  think  me  quite  mad, 
or  the  most  impudent  person  alive ;  but  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  leave  Ware,  without  pay- 
ing old  Bebecca — Mrs.  Mervyn,  you  know — ^a 
visit.  Lady  Vemey  blows  me  up  so  awfully 
about  it,  and  has  put  it  on  me  as  a  duty.  She 
thinks  there's  no  one  like  okl  Bebecca;  and 
really  poor  old  Mervyn  was  always  very  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy.    She  lives,  you  know, 
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ia  the  steward's  boiue.  I  can't  come  up  here 
in  day-light.  Fm  in  such  a  dilemma.  I  most 
wait  till  Sir  Booth  has  gone  ont  in  his  boat, 
don't  yon  see  ?  and  so  I  did ;  and  if  I  had  jnst 
got  round  the  comer  there,  without  your  obsenr- 
ing  me,  I  should  have  been  all  right  I'm  really 
quite  ashamed.  I  must  look  so  like  a  trespass- 
er— ^a  poacher— eyeiy  thing  that  is  suspicious ; 
but  the  case,  yon  see,  is  really  so  difficult.  IVe 
told  you  every  thing,  and  I  do  hope  yon  quite 
acquit  me." 

"  Oh,  ye8,"saidMi«s  Sheckleton.  "  Weini»/, 
you  know.  It's  like  a  piece  of  a  Spanish  com- 
edy ;  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  Yon  must  hftTe 
been  Tery  near  meeting.  Booth  has  only  just 
gone  down  to  the  boat." 

*'  We  did  meet— that  is,  he  actually  passed 
me  by,  but  without  seeing  me.  I  heard  him 
coming,  and  just  stood,  taking  my  chance ;  it 
was  yery  dark,  von  know." 

'<  Well,  I  forgive  you,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 
'*!  must,  you  know ;  but  the  dogs  won't.  Yon 
hear  them  in  the  yard.  What  good,  dear  crea- 
tures they  are ;  and  when  they  hear  us  talking 
to  you,  they'll  grow  quite  quiet  and  understand 
that  all  is  well,  they  are  so  intelligent.  And 
there's  the  boat ;  look,  Margaret,  through  that 
opening,  you  can  just  see  it.  When  the  moon 
gets  up,  it  looks  so  pretty.  I  suppose  it's  my 
bad  taste,  but  those  clumsy  fishing  boats  seen 
to  me  so  much  more  picturesque  than  your  nat 
ty  yachts,  though,  of  course,  they  are  vety  nice 
in  their  way.  Do  yon  hear  how  ytirtotf«  you 
have  made  our  great  dog,  poor  old  Neptune! 
He  looks  upon  us,  Margaret  and  I,  as  in  his  spe- 
cial  charge ;  but  it  does  not  do,  making  such  an 
uproar."  • 

I  fancy  she  was  thinking  of  Sir  Booth,  for  she 
glanced  toward  the  boat ;  and  perhaps  the  kind 
old  lady  was  thinking  of  somebody  else,  also. 

'Til  just  run  to  the  back  window,  and  qui- 
et him.  I  shan't  be  away  a  moment,  Mai^ga^ 
ret,  dear." 

And  away  went  Miss  Sheckleton,  shutting  the 
door.  Miss  Fanshawe  had  not  said  a  word, 
but  remained  at  the  window  looking  out.  Yon 
might  hare  thought  his  being  there,  or  not,  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference  to  her.  She  had 
not  said  a  word.  She  looked  toward  the  point 
at  which  the  rising  splendor  of  the  moon  was 
already  visible  over  the  distant  hills. 

''Did  you  miss  any  thing— I'm  sure  yon  did 
— ^yesterday  ?  I  found  a  pin  at  the  jetty  of  Pen- 
ruthjrn.  It  is  so  pretty,  Fve  been  ever  so  much 
tempted  to  keep  it ;  so  very  pret^,  that  some- 
how, I  think  it  could  not  have  belonged  to  any 
one  but  to  you." 

And  he  took  the  trinket  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"  Oh  I  Pm  so  glad,"  said  she ;  '<  I  thought  I 
had  seen  it  this  morning,  and  could  not  think 
what  had  become  of  it.  I  never  missed  it  till 
this  evening." 

He  touched  the  fingers  she  extended  to  re- 
ceive it  He  took  them  in  his  hand,  and  held 
them  with  a  gentle  force. 


*'  For  one  moment  allow  me  to  bold  yoe 
hand ;  don't  take  it  from  ma  yet  I  imfht 
only  while  I  say  a  few  words,  lAaik  jw  jbs 
make,  almost  by  s  lo<A,  a  fioeveli-ay  etaai 
farewell.  MafsareC,  I  love  youis no oiheBe 
ever  will  love  yon.  You  think  in  Uusbat^ 
madness  that  young  men  talL  I  kaov  v^ 
of  them.  What  I  say  is  deqwnrtd j  trae,  k 
madness,  but  sad  and  inqitnble  leilitT.  I 
never  knew  lovo  but  for  yoa-«id  fir  ^ iti 
such  idolatry  as  I  think  liie  wnld  never  is- 
agined.  Yon  are  never  for  one  nosacBi  te 
my  thoughts.  Every  good  hcpe  or  ikiB^>  I 
have,  I  owe  to  yon.  Yon  are  die  gpod  jris&^ 
of  my  life,  and  if  I  lose  yon,  I  am  loEt  mj^ ' 

This  strange  girl  was  not  a  cooTestiitEil 
young  lady.  I  don't  pronounce  whetbersiievs 
better  or  worse  for  that  She  did  not  drop  k: 
eyes,  nor  yet  withdraw  her  hand.  She  kft  tks 
priceless  pledge  in  his,  it  seemed,  ucoures- 
ly,  and  with  eyes  of  melancholy  siid  eintf  i^ 
quiry,  looked  on  the  handsome  yooQgntttiiii 
was  pleading  with  her. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said  in  a  tooqm 
as  if  talking  with  herselC  "lai^itw 
strange,  for  he  does  not,  and  csa  notb^a' 
'  "Yes,"  he  answered,  "Idokaotw-* 
tnitively  I  know  yon.  We  have  tO&aB^ 
beantifttl.  We  can  not  sepante  tbiK^ 
and  the  good ;  they  come  both  diitf^^ 
they  resemble  him ;  and  I  know  j«  psM- 
you  can  make  of  me  what  you  wii  C^^ 
garet,  will  you  shut  me  out  foiw«6»^ 
only  chance  of  good  I  shall  everhKff?  Cc 
you  ever,  ever  like  me  ?" 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  die  siid. «? 
low,  "If  I  were  to  like  you,  would  job  kw« 
better  than  any  thing  else  in  all  tbe  voridr 

"Than  all  the  world— than  slltbewli'B 
reiterated,  and  she  felt  the  hand  of^V^l 
man  of  fashion,  of  ambition,  who  hsd  jein «? 
learned  to  sneer  at  all  romance,  qaimfi* 
held  her  own. 

"But  first,  if  I  were  to  allow  any  one  to  ^ 
me,  I  would  say  to  him  you  must  b>^  •* 
you  undertake.  You  must  lore  me  withes 
entire  heart ;  heart  and  soul,  yon  must  |^ 
yourself  altogether  up  to  me.  I  vm^  be  ererj 
thing  to  you— your  present,  your  fntnre,  '^ 
happiness,  your  hope ;  for  I  will  not  bear  to^ 
your  heart  with  any  thing  on  earth!  andthest 
are  hard  terms,  but  the  only  onea" 

"I  need  make  no  vow,  darliDg^-<^%*  .J 
life  is  what  you  describe,  and  I  can  not  belp «; 
I  adore  you.     Oh !  Maipint,  cm  yon  like  Jne. 

Then  Margaret  Fanshawe  answered,  and  in» 
tone  the  most  sad,  I  think,  that  ever  spoke; «» 
to  A»m,  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn;  i4«f^ 
taut  music  in  the  night,  funereal  and  pUwtiw, 
the  cadences  fell  upon  his  entranced  ear. 

"If  I  were  to  say  I  could  ^^T^^^r^^ 
wait,  and  try  if  I  could  like  yon  'n^*'^.  Y*S 
seemed  to  me  so  awful  a  thing— try  if  1  ^ 
like  you  more — would  not  the  terms  K«ni to. 
too  hard?" 

"  Oh  I  Margaret,  darfing,  say  yon  em  I*« "" 
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Kow.  Ton  know  how  I  adore  yon/'  he  im- 
plored. 

**  Here,  then,  is  the  tnith»  I  do  not  like  you 
'well  enough  to  say  all  that ;  no,  I  do  not,  but  I 
like  you  too  well  to  say  go.  I  don't  know  how 
it  may  be,  bat  if  you  choose  to  wait,  and  give 
me  a  very  little  time  to  resolve,  I  shall  see  clear- 
ly, and  all  uncertainty  come  to  an  end,  somehow, 
and  God  guide  us  all  to  good !  That  is  the 
whole  truth,  Mr.  Vemey ;  and  pray  say  no  more 
at  present.  Yon  shall  not  wait  long  for  my 
answer.** 

* '  I  agree,  darling.  I  accept  your  terms.  Yon 
don't  know  what  delay  is  to  me ;  but  any  thing 
rather  than  despair.** 

She  drew  her  hand  to  herself.  He  released 
ic  It  was  past  all  foolish  by-play  with  him, 
and  the  weight  of  a  strange  fear  lay  upon  his 
heart. 

This  little  scene  took  longer  in  speaking  and 
acting  than  it  does  in  reading  in  this  poor  note 
of  mine.  When  they  looked  up,  the  moon  was 
silvering  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  distant 
edges  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  glimmering 
and  flashing  to  and  fro,  like  strings  of  diamonds, 
on  the  water. 

And  now  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  entered, 
having  talked  old  Neptune  into  good-humor. 

*'  Is  there  a  chance  of  your  visiting  Fenruthyn 
again  ?"  asked  Cleve,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
passed.  '*Yoa  have  not  seen  the  old  park. 
J^rai/,  come  to-morrow.** 

Miss  Sheckleton  looked  at  the  yonng  lady, 
"but  she  made  no  sign. 

^<  Shall  we?  /see  nothing  against  it,**  said 
she. 

"  Oh  I  do,    I  entreat,**  he  persisted. 

*<  Well,  if  it  should  be  fine,  and  if  nothing 
prerents,  I  think,  I  may  say,  we  will,  about 
three  o'clock  to-morrow.** 

Margaret  did  not  speak ;  but  was  there  not 
something  sad  and  even  gentle  in  her  parting? 
The  old  enigma  was  still  troubling  his  brain  and 
heart,  as  he  walked  down  the  dark  avenue  once 
more.  How  would  it  all  end?  How  would 
she  at  last  pronounce  ? 

The  walk,  next  day,  was  taken  in  the  War- 
ren, as  he  had  proposed.  I  believe  it  was  a 
charming  excursion;  as  happy,  too,  as  under 
the  bitter  conditions  of  suspense  it  could  be ; 
but  nothing  worthy  of  recoid  was  spoken,  and 
^natters,  I  dare  say,  remained,  ostensibly  at  least, 
precisely  as  they  were. 


CHAPTER  XS, 

HIS    FATE. 

Clstb  Ybbkgt,  as  we  know,  was  a  yonng 
gentleman  in  whose  character  were  oddly  min- 
gled impetuosity  and  cantion.  A  certain  diplo- 
matic reserve  and  slyness  had  often  stood  him 
in  stead  in  the  small  strategy  of  life,  and  here, 
how  skillfully  had  he  not  managed  his  visits  to 
Fenruthyn,  and  hid  from  the  peering  eyes  of 


Cardyllian  his  walks  and  loiterings  about  the 
enchanted  woods  of  Maloiy. 

Visiting  good  Mrs.  Jones's  shop  next  day,  to 
ask  her  how  she  did,  and  gossip  a  little  across 
the  counter,  that  lady  peering  over  her  specta- 
cles,  received  him  widi  a  particularly  sly  smile, 
which,  being  prone  to  alarms  just  then,  he  noted 
and  did  not  like. 

Confidential  and  voluble  as  usual,  was  this 
lady,  bringing  her  black  lace  cap  and  purple 
ribbons  close  to  the  brim  of  Mr.  Yemey's  hat, 
as  she  leaned  over  the  counter,  and  murmured 
her  emphatic  intelligence  and  surmises  deliber- 
ately in  his  ear.     She  came  at  last  to  say— 

"  Yon  must  be  very  «o/itary,  we  all  think, 
over  there,  at  Ware,  sir ;  and  though  yon  have 
your  yacht  to  sail  across  in,  and  your  dog-cart 
to  trot  along,  and  doesn't  much  mind,  still  it  is 
not  convenient,  you  know,  for  one  that  likes  this 
side  so  much  better  than  the  other.  We  think, 
and  toonders,  we  all  do,  you  wouldn't  stay 
awhile  at  the  Vemey  Arms,  over  the  way,  and 
remain  among  us,  you  know,  and  be  near  every 
thing  yon  might  like ;  the  other  side,  yon  know, 
is  very  dull;  we  can't  deny  that,  though  it's 
quite  true  that  Ware  is  a  veiy  fine  place — a  really 
beautiful  place— but  it  is  lonely,  we  must  allow ; 
nmstn*t  we  ?'* 

"  Awfully  lonely,**  acquiesced  Cleve,  "  but  I 
don't  quite  see  why  I  should  live  at  the  Vemey 
Arms,  notwithstanding.** 

^*  Well,  they  do  say— you  mustn't  be  angry 
with  them,  you  know— but  they  do,  that  yon 
like  a  walk  to  Malory,**  and  this  was  accom- 
panied with  a  wonderrally  cunning  look,  and  a 
curious  play  of  the  crow*s-feet  and  wrinkles  of 
her  fht  face,  and  a  sly,  gentle  laugh.  *'  But  1 
don't  mind.*' 

"Don't  mind  whatr*  asked  Cleve,  a  little 
sharply. 

'*  Wdl,  I  don*t  mind  what  they  say,  but  they 
do  say  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Malory  family— no  harm  in  that,  yon  know.  ** 

"No  harm  in  the  world,  only  a  lie,"  said 
Cleve,  with  a  langh  that  was  not  quite  enjoying. 
*'  I  wish  they  would  manage  that  introduction 
for  me ;  I  should  like  it  extremely.  I  think  the 
yonng  lady  rather  pretty— don't  you?  and  I 
should  not  object  to  pay  my  respects,  if  you 
think  it  would  not  be  odd.  My  CardylUan 
friends  know  so  much  better  than  I  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  That  fact  is,  I  don't  know 
one  of  onr  own  tenants  there,  except  for  taking 
off  my  hat  twice  to  the  only  sane  one  of  the 
party,  that  old  Miss  Anne— Anne — something — 
you  told  me — ^" 

"  Sheckleton  that  will  6e,"  supplemented  Mrs. 
Jones. 

•*  Sheckleton.  Very  well ;  and  my  real  dif- 
ficulty is  this— and  upon  my  bono*,  I  don't  know 
how  to  manage  it.  My  grandmother.  Lady 
Vemey,  puts  me  under  orders — and  you  know 
she  does  not  like  to  be  disobeyed — to  go  and 
see  poor  old  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  you  know, 
at  the  steward's  house,  at  Malory;  and  I  am 
looking  for  a  moment  when  these  people  are  out 
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of  the  way,  just  to  ran  in  for  five  minutes,  and 
ask  her  how  she  does.  And  my  friend,  Wynne 
Williams,  won't  let  me  tell  Lady  Veraey  how 
odd  these  people  are,  he's  so  afraid  of  her  hear- 
ing the  rumor  of  their  being  mad.  But  the 
fact  is,  whenoTer  I  go  up  there  and  peep  in 
through  the  trees,  I  see  some  of  them  about  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  I  can't  go  up  to  the  door, 
of  course,  without  annoying  them,  for  they  wish 
to  be  quite  shut  up ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  I  say, 
that,  among  them,  I  shall  get  blown  up  by  Lady 
Vemey,  and  shan't  know  what  to  answer — by 
Jove !  But  you  may  tell  my  friends  In  Cardyl- 
lian,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  them  for  giving 
me  credit  for  more  cleverness  than  tJtey  have 
had  in  effecting  an  introduction ;  and  talking  of 
me  about  that  pretty  girl.  Miss— oh! — what's 
her  name  ? — at  Malory.  I  only  hope  she's  not 
mad ;   for  if  she  is,  /  must  be  also." 

Mrs.  Jones  listened  and  looked  at  him  more 
gravely,  for  his  story  hung  pretty  well  together, 
and  something  of  its  cunning  died  out  of  the 
expression  of  her  broad  &ce.  But  Cleve  walked 
away  a  little  disconcerted,  and  by  no  means  in 
a  pleasant  temper  with  his  good  neighbors  of 
Cardyllian ;  and  made  that  day  a  long  visit  at 
Hazclden,  taking  care  to  make  his  approaches 
as  ostentatiously  as  he  could.  And  he  was 
scon  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  walking  on  the 
green  with  the  young  ladies  of  that  house,  Miss 
Charity  flanking  the  little  line  of  march  on  one 
side,  and  he  the  other,  pretty  Miss  Agnes,  'of 
the  golden  locks,  the  pretty  dimples,  and  bril- 
liant tints,  walking  between,  and  listening,  I'm 
afraid,  more  to  the  unphilosophic  prattle  of 
young  Mr.  Verncy,  than  to  the  sage  conversa- 
tion, and  even  admonitions  and  reminders  of 
her  kind,  but  nnexceptionable  sister. 

From  the  news-room  windows,  from  the  great 
bow-window  of  the  billiard-room,  this  prome- 
nade was  visible.  It  was  a  juditious  demon- 
stration, and  gave  a  new  twist  to  conjecture; 
nnd  listless  gentlemen  .who  chronicled  and  dis- 
cussed such  matters,' observed  upon  it,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  modicum  of  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom,    .•"'•"i  '        '  '        .  , 

OM  '  Vane .  Etherage,  whose  '  temperament, 
though  squally,  was  placable,  was  won  by  the 
frank  courtesy  and  adroit  flatteries  of  the  art- 
less young  fellow  who  had  canvassed  borongfas 
and  counties,  and  was  master  of  a  psychology 
of  which  honest  old  Etherage  knew  nothing. 

That  night,  notwithstanding,  Cleve  was  at  the 
gate  of  Malory,  and  the  two  ladies  were  there. 

"  We  have  been  looking  at  the  boat  ten  min- 
utes, just,  since  it  left.  Sir  Booth  is  out  as  usu- 
al, and  now  see  how  far  away ;  you  can  scarce- 
ly see  the  sail,  and  yet  so  little  breeze." 

'*  The  breeze  is  rather  from  the  shore,  and 
you  are  shelteied  here,  aU  thu  old  wood,  you 
know.  Bat  you  can  hear  it  a  little  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees,"  Cleve  answered,  caring  very  little 
what  way  the  breeze  might  blow,  and  yet  glad 
to  know  that  Sir  Booth  was  on  his  cruise,  and 
quite  out  of  the  way  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
come. 


' <  We  intended  Tentuiingont  as  fsr  as  the  fas, 
there  to  enjoy  once  more  that  beantifal  doci.    | 
light  view,  but  Sir  Booth  went  out  to-oigliiV    I 
the  little  door  down  there,  and  thii  hai  bees    I 
left  with  its  padlock  on.     So  we  most  only  tR£    ' 
this  little  recess  as  the  convent  parlor,  ^tk 
grating  here,  at  which  we  parley  vith  m 
friends.     Do  yoQ  hear   that  foolish  old  ^ 
again !  I  really  believe  he  has  got  ost  of  tk 
yard,"  suddenly  eatclaimed  good-natured  Mis 
Anne,  who  made  the  irregularities  of  &]dK^> 
tune  an  excuse  for  trifling  absences  y^^ 
cious  to  Cleve  Vemey. 

So  now,  she  walked  some  ten  or  tvemj^ 
toward  the  house,  and  stood  there  looking :; 
the  avenue,  and  prattling  incesasntlj,  tbc^ 
Cleve  could  not  hear  a  word  she  said,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  the  name  of  "NqxcE,' 
when  she  ineffectnally  accosted  thatno^ct- 
fender. 

'*  Yon  have  not  said  a  word,  Mia  FaosiaR; 
you  are  not  offended  with  me,  I  hope,"  be  ^• 
mnred. 

•»0h,  no.- 

"  Ton  have  not  shaken  hands,"  he  eaM 
and  he  put  his  hand  between  thebn^'^'s: 
you?" 

So  she  placed  hers  in  his. 

"And  now,  can  you  tell  me  not^** 

<«  I've  been  thinking  that  I  majan^io^ 
now,"  she  said,  in  very  low  tow  "Itee 
must  be  uncertainty,  I  believe,  in  a&tiBsp,u^ 
fiiith  in  those  who  love  us,  and  oti^i^i^ 
may  end  iii  good;  and  so,  bEa^-^ 
blindljr—I  say,  yes,  if  you  will  ytmstu- 
ohl  promise^  that  you  will  always  loWBt^s 
you  do  now,  and  never  change.  IfyoalweK. 
I  shall  love  'you,  always  ;  and  if  you  change,  1 
shall  die.     Oh  I  won't  you  promise  ?" 

Poor  fluttering  heart ! ,  The  bird  dat  jn» 
ite  wing  for  the  untried  flight  over  the  sa,  q 
which  to  tire  is  to  die,  lonely,  in  thecoMnsfc 
may  feel  within  its  little  breast  the  instinct  c 
that,  irrevocable  venture,  the  irreastiUe  im- 
pulse, the  far-off  hope,  the  present  fearsnd  dtf- 
ger,  as  she  did. 

Promises !  What  are  they?  Who  cm  as- 
swer  for  the  folUes.of  the  heart,  and  the  Butt- 
tions  of  time  ?  We  know  what  we  m\^ 
know  what  we  may  be.  Idlest  of  all  i^  ^ 
are  these  promises  for  the  aflections,  far® 
raptures  and  illusions,  utterly,  mortal,  whoaeda-. 
ration  God  has  placed  quite  beyond  onr  cn^ 
Kill  them,  indeed,  we  may,  but  add  one  boor 
to  their  uncertain  lives,  never. 

Poor  tnjmbling  heart!  "Promise  nercr to 
change.  Oh  I  won't  you  promise  ?"  Prt>"^ 
spoken  to  the  air,  written  in  dust— yet «  ^ 
a  look,  like  a  blessing  or  i  hope— ctct  so  i^ 
sive,  before  the  wing  is  spread,  and  the  bog  ^m 
untried  journey  begins  I  . 

What  Cleve  Vemey  swore,  and  all  the  »fj 
he  poured  into  those  little  listening  ears  in  tw 

enchanting  hour,  I  know  not  , 

Miss  Anne  Sheckleton.  came  back.    Tbio'i^ 

the  convent  bars  Cleve  todk.hcr  hand,  in  •  *"" 
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oF  aii^itation,  a  kind  of  tnmnlt,  with  rapture  in 
his  handsome  face,  and  just  said,  ^*She  has 
told  me,  she  wtV/,**  and  Miss  Sheckleton  said 
nothing,  bnt  put  her  arms  round  Margaret*s 
neck,  and  kissed  her  many  times,  and  holding 
her  hand,  looked  up  smiling,  and  took  Clove's 
also,  and  in  the  old  spinster's  eyes  were  glitter- 
ing those  diamond  tears,  so  pure  and  unselfish 
that,  when  we  see  them,  we  think  of  those  that 
angels  are  said  to  weep  oyer  the  sorrows  and 
the  vanities  of  human  Ufe. 

Swiftly  flew  the  hour,  and  not  till  the  sail 
was  nearing  the  shore,  and  the  voices  of  the 
boatmen  were  audible  across  the  water,  did  the 
good  old  lady  insist  on  a  final  farewell,  and 
Cleve  glided  away,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  that  overhang  the  road,  and  disappeared 
round  the  distant  angle  of  the  wall  of  Malory. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CAPTAIN       SHBAPKELL. 

Thb  next  afternoon  Miss  Charity  Etherage 
and  her  sister  Agnes  were  joined  in  their  ac- 
customed walk  upon  the  green  of  Cardyllian  by 
Captain  Shrapndl,  a  jaunty  half-pay  officer  of 
five-and-fifty,  who  represented  to  his  own  satis- 
faction the  resident  youth  and  fashion  of  that 
quiet  watering-place. 

**  I  giro  you  my  honor,  Miss  Etherage,*'  said 
he,  placing  himself  beside  Miss  Agnes,  **  I  mis- 
took you  yesterday  for  Lady  Fanny  Mersey. 
Charming  person  she  is,  and  I  need  not  say, 
perfectly  lovely."  A  little  arch  bow  gave  its 
proper  point  to  the  compliment.  **  She  has 
gone,  however,  I  understand,  left  LIuinan  yes- 
terday. Is  that  young  Vemey's  boat?  No, 
oh !  no — nothing  like  so  sharp.  He's  a  rery 
nice  fellow,  young  Vemey." 

This  was  put  rather  interrogatively,  and  Miss 
Agnes,  thinking  that  she  had  blushed  a  little, 
blushed  more,  to  her  inexpressible  chagrin,  for 
she  knew  that  Captain  Shrapnell  was  watching 
her  with  the  interest  of  a  gossip. 

**  Nice  ?  1  dare  say.  But  I  really  know 
him  so  very  slightly,"  said  Miss  Agnes. 

**  Come,  come ;  that  won't  do,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, very  archly.  "  You  forget  that  I  was  sit- 
ting in  our  club  window  yesterday  evening, 
when  a  certain  party  were  walking  up  and  down. 
Ha,  ha,  you  do.  We're  tolerably  clear-sighted 
up  there,  and  old  Eogers  keeps  our  windows 
rubbed ;  and  the  glass  is  quite  brilliantly  trans- 
parent, ha,  ha,  ha!  hey?" 

**I  think  your  windows  are  made  of  multi- 
plying glasses,  and  magnifying  glasses,  and 
every  kind  of  glass  that  distorts  and  discobrs," 
said  Miss  Agnes,  a  little  pettishly.  "  I  don't 
know  how  else  it  is  that  you  all  see  such  won- 
derful sights  as  yon  do,  through  them." 

"Well,  they  do,  certainly.  Some  of  our 
friends  do  color  a  little,"  said  the  Captain,  with 
a  waggish  yet  friendly  grin,  up  at  the  great  bow 
window.  "  But  in  this  case,  youll  allow  there 
was  no  great  opportunity  for  color,  the  tints  of 


nature  are  so  beautiful, "and  Shrapnell  fired  off 
this  little  saying,  with  his  bow  and  smile  of  fas- 
cination. **Nor,  by  Jove,  for  the  multiplying 
glasses  either,  for  more  than  three  in  that  party 
would  have  quite  spoiled  it;  now  wouIdnU  it, 
hey  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  I  The  two  principals,  and  a 
gooseberry,  eh  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Whatt«a(7oo«c60Ty  f"  inquired  Miss  Char- 
ity, peremptorily. 

"  A  delightful  object  in  the  garden.  Miss 
Etherage,  a  delightful  object  everywhere.  The 
delight  of  the  young  especially,  hey.  Miss  Ag- 
nes? ha,  ha  I  hey?  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
prodncts  of  nature.  Eh,  Miss  Agnes,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  Miss  Etherage,  I  give  yon  my  honor 
every  word  I  say  is  true.*' 

'*!  do  declare,  Captain  Shrapnell,  it  seems 
to  me  yon  have  gone  perfect^  mad!**  said  Miss 
Charity,  who  was  outspoken  and  emphatic. 

"Always  a  mad  fellow.  Miss  Etherage,  ha, 
ha,  ha !  Very  true ;  that's  my  character,  hey  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha,  egad!  So  the  ladies  tell  me,"  said 
the  gay  young  captain.  "  Wish  I  had  a  guinea 
for  every  time  they've  called  me  mad,  among 
them.  I  give  you  my  honor  I'd  be  a  rich  fellow 
this  moment." 

"  Now,  Captain  Shrapnell,"  said  Miss  Chari- 
ty, with  a  frank  stare  with  her  honest  goggle 
eyes,  "  you  are  talking  the  greatest  nonsense  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life." 

"  Miss  Agnes,  here,  does  not  think  so,  hey  ?" 
giggled  the  captain.  "Now,  come,  Miss  Ag- 
nes, what  do  you  think  of  young  Vemey,  hey  ? 
There's  a  question." 

How  Miss  Agnes  hated  the  gibing,  giggling 
wretch,  and  detested  the  club  of  whose  prattle 
and  gossip  he  was  the  inexhaustible  spokesman  ; 
and  would  at  that  moment  have  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ship-K)f-war  with  her  broadside  di- 
rected upon  the  bow  window  of  that  haunt,  with 
just,  of  course,  such  notice  to  her  worthy  father, 
whose  gray  head  was  visible  in  it,  as  was  ac- 
corded to  the  righteous  Lot — ^under  orders,  with 
shot,  shell,  rockets,  and  marlin-spikes,  to  blow 
the  entire  concern  into  impalpable  dust. 

It  must  be  allowed  tliat  Miss  Agneq  was  un- 
just ;  that  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  visit 
upon  the  harmless  and,  on  the  whole,  good-na- 
tured persons  who  congregated  in  that  lively  re- 
ceptacle, and  read  the  Ttmes  through  their  spec- 
tacles there,  the  waggeries  and  exaggerations  of 
the  agreeable  captain,  and  to  have  reached  that 
incorrigible  offender,  and  demolished  his  strong- 
hold at  so  great  a  waste  of  human  life. 

"  Come,  now ;  I  won't  let  you  off.  Miss  Ag- 
gie. I  say,  there^s  a  quesdon.  What  do  you 
say?  Come,  now,  you  really  must  tell  us. 
What  do  you  think  of  young  Vemey  ?" 

"  If  yon  wish  to  know  what  I  think,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Charity,  "  I  think  he's  the  very  nicest 
man  I  ever  spoke  too.  He's  so  nice  about  relig- 
ion.    Wasn't  he,  Aggie  ?" 

Here  the  Captain  exploded. 

"  Religion !  egad — do  you  really  mean  to  tell 
mo — ha,  ha,  ha!  Upon  my  soul,  that's  the 
richest  thing ! — ^now  real/if ,'" 
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*'  Mj  goodness !  How  frigfatfoUj  wicked  yon 
are,"  exclaimed  Miss  Charity. 

**  True  bill,  egad ;  upon  my  soul,  I'm  afraid 
—ha,  ha,  bar 

*'Now,  Captain  Shrapnell,  you  thall  not  walk 
with  us,  if  yoa  swear,"  said  Miss  Charity. 

"  Swear  !  I  didn't  swear,  did  I  ?  Very  sorry 
if  I  did,  upon  my — I  give  you  my  word,"  said 
the  Captain  politely. 

"Yes,  yon  did;  and  it's  extremdy  wicked^** 
said  Miss  Charity. 

"Well,  I  won't;  I  swear  to  yon,  I  won't;" 
rowed  the  captain,  a  little  inconsistently ;  "  but 
now  about  Master  Clere  Yemey,  Miss  Agnes. 
I  said  I  would  not  let  you  off,  and  I  won't.  I 
give  you  my  honor,  you  shall  say  what  you  think 
of  him,  or,  by  Jove ! — ^I  oondude  you  can't  trust 
yourself  ^n  the  snbjeet,  ha,  ha,  ha  *     Hey  ?" 

"  Ton  are  mad,  Captain  Shrapnel V'  inter- 
posed Miss  Charity,  with  weight. 

"  I  can't  say,  really,  I've  formed  any  particu- 
lar opinion.  I  think  he  is  rather  agreeable," 
answered  Miss  Agnes,  under  this  pressure. 

"Well,  so  do  /,"  acquiesced  the  captain. 
"  Master  Cleve  can  certainly  be  agreeable  where 
he  chooses,  and  you  think  him  devilish  good- 
looking— don't  you  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  say— he  has  very  good  fea- 
tures— ^but — ** 

*'But  what?  Why  every  one  allows  that 
Yemey's  as  good-looking  a  fellow  as  you'll 
meet  with  anywhere,"  persisted  the  captain. 

"  /  think  him  /Mrfectly  2w-a«tifnl !'  said  Miss 
Charity,  who  never  liked  people  by  halves. 

"  Well — ^yes— he  may  be  handsome,"  said 
Miss  Agnes;  *'I'm  no  very  great  critic;  but 
I  can't  conceive  any  girl  falling  in  love  with 
him." 

"Oh!  as  to  that—hnt—whyr'  said  Captain 
Shrapnell. 

"His  face,  I  think,  is  so  selfish— somehow," 
she  said. 

"Is  it  now,  really ? — how f"  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  I'm  am-<u:ed  at  you !"  exclaimed  Miss  Char- 
ity. 

"  Well,  there's  a  selfish  hook*— no,  not  a  hook, 
a  curve — of  his  nose,  and  a  cruel  crook  of  his 
shoulder,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  in  search  of  his 
faults. 

"You're  determined  to  hit  him  by  hook  or 
by  crook — ha,  ha,  ha — ^I  say,"  pursued  the  cap- 
tain. 

"A/iool-/"  exclaimed  Miss  Charity,  almost 
angrily;  "there's  no  hook! — I  wonder  at  you 
— I  really  think  sometimes,  Agnes,  you're  the 
greatesty^/ 1  ever  met  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life!" 

"Well, I  can't  help  thinking  what  I  think," 
said  Agnes. 

"But  you  dcnCt  think  that — you  know  you 
don't—you  carCt  think  it,"  decided  her  elder 'sis- 
ter. 

"  No  more  she  does,  '*  urged  the  captain,  with 
his  teasing  giggle;  "she  doesn't  think  it;  you 
always  know  when  a  girl  abuses  a  man,  she 


Ukes  him— she  does— by  Jore—snd  I  raitm  t 
say  she  thinks  Master  Cleve  one  of  tbe  tot 
handsomest  and  most  faschttdng  feUovi  £» 
ever  beheld,"  said  the  agreeable  captm 

"I  really  think  what  I  ssid,"  leplied  AgEe. 
and  her  pretty  face  showed  a  brilliant  cokr.  ^ 
her  eyes  had  a  handsome  fire  in  thes,  for  -k 
was  vexed ;  "  Uiongh  it  is  natinil  to  thisk  ii  \ 
place  like  this,  where  all  the  men  tie  ibcr3 
less  old  and  ugly,  that  any  young  mas,  eva'd;;. 
erably  good-looking,  sihould  be  tbooght  a  ki- 
der." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,"  said  tbe  »|Il:, 
plucking  out  his  whisker  a  Utile,  and  triidj:: 
his  mustache,  and  glancing  down  at  bis  er 
waistcoat,  and  pftrhaps  ever  so  little  pn  ee; 
but  he  also  saw  over  his  shoulder  Qen  a» 
ing  the  green  toward  them  from  the  JettT,sL 
not  perhaps  being  quite  on  terms  to  oTk 
"Blaster  Cleve"  to  his  face, he  meitkd: 
promise  to  meet  young  Owen  of  HenlvT^iis: 
billiard-TOom  for  a  great  game  of  ppoid,  d 
so  took  off  his  bat  gracefully  to  the  bd^sC 
smirking,  and  nodding,  and  switdiiBgliicz^ 
swaggered  swiffcly  away  toward  the  poistctB- 
dezvous. 

So  Cleve  arrived,  and  joined  thejw?/- 
dies,  and  walked  beside  Agnes,  diia%  ^ 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  bearing  ftm^f^ 
al  reproofs  and  protests  from  MiaCMj*^ 
great ,  submission  and  gayety,  td  ^^^ 
Charity  caught  a  glimpse  of  tk^A^inlV 
bath-chair,  with  that  nsed-up  (*«^^^"; 
route  for  the  Hazelden  road,  and  aM^^' 
the  bridge,  she  plucked  her  watch  feifi^* 
belt,  with  a  slight  pallor  in  her  cheek,*:^''*- 
dared^  she  had  not  an  idea  how  Isie  it  ^^ 
Cleve  Yemey  accompanied  the  W»  ^^', 
yraj  to  Hazelden,  and  even  went  iD,«te5 - 
den,  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  at  thor  carijwi 
and  obeyed  also  a  summons  to  viflitlit"-' 
mirar  in  his  study. 

"Yeiy  glad  to  see  yon,  sir— teiy  fcsfP- 
Mr.  Yemey,"  said  Mr.  Yane  Ethe»ge,^:J 
fez  upon  his  head,  and  lowering  his  jaj«  ■^[t 
the  gravity  of  a  Turk.  "I  wish  w»  r^ 
come  and  dine  at  three  o'clock— the  trae  t^ 
for  dinner,  sir  —  I've  tried  eveiy  honr,  a  J? 
time,  from  twelve  to  half-past  eight-si  tw 
o'clock,  sir,  some  day— any  day— to-mon^ 
The  Welsh  mutton  is  the  best  on  earth,  ^j^ 
Hazelden  mutton  is  the  best  in  Wales!"  ^-^ 
"Admiral"  always  looked  in  the  fsccrfthct<[' 
son  whom  he  harangued,  with  an  «^P^f, 
cool  astonishment,  which  somehow  ^^'^ 
pomp  of  his  delivery.  "  An  nnfortrnts  (HS-^ 
ence,  Mr.  Yemey— a  dispute,  sir-has  «is»'|^ 
tween  me  and  your  uncle;  but  that,  Mr.  ^j^ 
ney,  need  not  extend  to  his  n<^hew;  vo,  ar, 
need  not ;  no  need  it  should.  ShaU  we  bet  k^ 
morrow,  Mr.  Yemey  ?"  ,    {. 

I  forget  what  excuse  Mr.  Vcrney  iwne;  • 
was  sufficient,  howoT^er,  and  he  was  qoi«  ■  .^ 
ble  to  name  an  immediate  day,  hot  Iitc 
hope.     So  having  won  golden  opinions,  he  w 
his  leave.    And  the  good  people  of  Cardyiaai 
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vrho  make  matches  easily,  began  to  give  Mr. 
Cleve  Veraej  to  pretty  Miss  Agnes  Etherage. 

While  this  marrying  and  giiing  in  marriage 
was  going  on  orer  many  tea-tables,  that  erening, 
in  Cardyllian,  Bir.  Clere  Vemey,  the  hero  of 
this  new  romance,  had  got  ashore  a  little  below 
Malory,  and  at  nightfall  walked  down  the  old 
road  by  Llanderris  Church,  and  so  round  the 
path  that  skirts  the  woods  of  Malory,  and  down 
apon  the  shore  that  winds  before  the  front  of  the 
old  house. 

As  he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  shore,  on  a 
sudden,  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
away,  he  saw,  standing  solitary  upon  the  shin- 
gle, a  tall  man,  with  a  tweed  rug  across  his  arm, 
awaiting  a  boat  which  was  slowly  approaching 
in  the  distance. 

In  this  tall  figure  he  had  no  difficulty  in  rec- 
ognizing Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  whom  he  had 
confronted  in  other,  and  very  difibrent  scenes, 
and  who  had  passed  so  near  him,  in  the  avenue 
at  Maloiy. 

Witli  one  of  those  sudden  and  arresistiblo 
unpulses,  which,  as  they  fiiil  or  succeed,  are 
classed  as  freaks  of  madness,  or  inspirations  of 
genius,  be  resoWed  to  walk  up  to  Sir  Booth, 
and  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject  then  so  near 
to  his  heart. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 

SIS     BOOTH     SFEJLKS. 

Thb  idea,  perhaps,  that  sustained  Clere  Yer- 
ney  in  this  move,  was  the  sudden  recurrence  of 
his  belief  that  Sir  Booth  would  so  clearly  see 
the  advantages  of  such  a  connection  as  to  foi^get 
his  resentments. 

Sir  Booth  was  looking  seaward,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  watching  the  approach  of  the  boat, 
which  was  still  distant.  As  Cleve  drew  near, 
he  saw  Sir  Booth  eye  him,  he  fancied,  uneasily ; 
and  throwing  back  his  head  a  little,  and  with- 
drawing his  cheroot  ever  so  little  from  his  lips, 
the  Baronet  demanded  grimly — 

'*  Wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir?" 

**Only  a  word,  if  you  allow  me,*'  answered 
Cleve  approaching. 

On  ascertaining  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
gentleman.  Sir  Booth  was  confident  once  more. 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  hear  you,"  said  he. 

'*  You  don't  recognize  me,  Sir  Booth ;  and  I 
fear  when  I  introduce  myself,  you  will  hardly 
connect  my  name  with  any  thing  pleasant  or 
friendly.  I  only  ask  a  patient  hearing,  and  I 
am  sure  your  own  sense  of  fairness  will  excuse 
me  personally." 

**  Before  you  say  more,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
know  for  whom  yon  take  me,  and  why ;  I  don't 
recollect  you,  I  think — ^1  can't  see  very  well — ^no 
one  does,  in  this  sort  of  light ;  but  I  rather 
think,  I  never  saw  your  face  before,  sir — nor  you 
mine,  I  dare  say — ^your  guesses  ns  to  who.  I  am, 
may  be  any  thing  you  please— «nd  quite  mis- 
taken— and  this  is  not  a  usual  time,  you  know, 
for  talking  with  strangers  about  business— and, 


in  fact,  I've  oomo  here  for  quiet  and  my  health, 
and  I  can't  undertake  to  discuss  other  people's 
affairs — ^I  find  my  own  as  much  as  my  health 
and  leisure  will  allow  me  to  attend  to." 

"  Sir  Booth  Eftnshawe,  yom  must  excuse  me 
for  saying  I  know  yon  perfectly.  I  am  also 
well  aware  that  yon  seek  a  little  repose  and 
privacy  here,  and  yon  may  rely  implicitly  upon 
my  mentioning  your  name  to  no  one ;  in  fact, 
I  have  been  for  some  weeks  aware  of  your  re- 
siding at  Malory,  and  never  have  mentioned  it 
to  any  one." 

'*  Ha !  you're  very  kind,  indeed — taking  ^ea^ 
care  of  me,  sir;  you  are  very  obliging,"  said 
Sir  Booth  sarcastically,  **Tm  sure ;  ha,  ha!  I 
ought  to  be  very  giatefuL  And  to  whom,  may 
I  ask,  do  I  owe  all  this  attention  to  my  —  my 
interests  and  comforts  ?" 

'*  I  am  connected.  Sir  Booth,  with  a  house 
that  has  unfortunately  been  a  good  deal  opposed, 
in  politics,  to  yours.  There  are  reasons  which 
msJce  this  particularly  painful  to  me,  although 
I  have  been  by  the  direction  of  others,  whom  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  more  in  evidence  in 
these  miserable  contests  than  I  eould  wish ;  I've 
really  been  little  more  than  a  passive  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  others,  absolutely  without  power, 
or  even  influence  of  my  own  in  the  matter. 
You  don't  recognize  me,  but  you  have  seen  me 
elsewhere.     My  name  is  Cleve  Yemey." 

Shr  Booth  had  not  expected  this  name,  as  his 
countenance  showed.  With  a  kind  of  jerk,  he 
removed  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  sending  a  shower 
of  red  sparks  away  on  the  breeze,  and  gazing  on 
the  young  man  with  eyes  like  balls  of  stone, 
ready  to  leap  from  their  sockets.  I  daresay  he  was 
very  near  exploding  in  that  sort  of  language 
which,  on  occasion,  he  did  not  spare.  But  he 
controlled  himself,  and  said  merely,  clearing  his 
voice  first — 

'*  That  will  do,  sir,  the  name's  enough ;  I 
can't  be  supposed  to  wish  to  converse  with  any 
one  of  that  name,  sir— no  more  I  do." 

'<  What  I  have  to  say,  Sir  Booth,  affects  you, 
it  interests  you  very  nearly,^^  answered  Cleve. 

'*But,  sir,  I  am  going  out  in  that  boat — I 
wish  to  smoke  my  cigar^I've  come  down  here 
to  live  to  myself,  and  to  be  alone  when  I  choose 
it,"  said  Sir  Booth  with  suppressed  exasper- 
ation. 

"  One  word,  I  beg— you'll  not  regret  it,  Sir 
Booth,"  pleaded  Cleve. 

**  Well,  sir— come — ^I  wiU  hear  it ;  but  I  tell 
you  beforehand,  I  have  pretty  strong  views  as  to 
how  I  have  been  used,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
lead  to  much,"  said  Sir  Booth,  with  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  of  purpose  to  which  fiery 
men  are  liable. 

So,  as  briefly  and  as  persuasively  as  he  could, 
Cleve  Vemey  disclosed  his  own  fbelings,  giving 
to  the  date  of  his  attachment  skillfully  a  retro- 
spective character,  and  guarding  the  ladies  of 
Malory  from  the  unreasonable  temper  of  this  vio- 
lent old  man ;  and,  in  fact,  from  Clove's  state- 
ment you  would  hare  gathered  that  he  \^a&  not 
even  conscious  that  the  ladies  were  now  residing 
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at  Malorj.  He  doled  his  little  confession  with 
a  formal  proposal. 

Was  there  something—ever  so  little— in  the 
tone  of  this  latter  part  of  his  brief  speech,  that 
reflected  something  of  the  confidence  to  which 
I  hare  alluded,  and  stang  the  angry  pride  of  this 
rained  man  ?  He  kept  smoking  his  cigar  a  little 
faster,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  distant  boat 
that  was  slowly  approaching  against  the  tide. 

When  Cleve  concluded,  the  old  man  lowered 
his  ci;$ar  and  laughed  shortly  and  scornfully. 

**  You  do  us  a  great  deal  of  honor,  Mr.  Yer- 
ney — too  much  honor,  by  — ,"  scoffed  the  Bar- 
onet. **  Be  so  good  at  all  events  as  to  answer 
me  this  one  question  frankly — ^yes  or  no.  Is 
your  uncle,  Kiffyn  Vemey,  aware  of  your  speak- 
ing to  me  on  this  subject?" 

**  Xo,  Sir  Booth,  he  is  not,"  said  Clete ;  <<  he 
knows  nothing  of  it.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
mentioned  that  at  first" 

'*  So  you  ought,'*  said  Sir  Booth  brusquely. 

**  And  I  beg  that  yon  won't  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  him." 

"  You  may  be  very  sure  I  shan't,  sir,"  said 
the  Baronet  fiercely.  "  Why,  d— n  it,  sir, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  yon  know  what  you're 
saying  ?  You  come  here,  and  you  make  a  pro- 
posal for  my  daughter,  and  yon  think  I  should 
be  so  charmed  that  rather  than  risk  your  alli- 
ance I  should  practice  any  meanness  you  think 
fit.  D — n  you,  sir,  how  dare  you  suppose  I 
could  fancy  your  aspiring  to  my  daughter  a 
thing  to  hide  like  a  mdaalHanceT" 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir  Booth.** 

'*  iLverif  thing  of  the  kind,  sir.  Do  you  know 
who  you  are,  sir  ?  You  have  not  a  fiirthing  on 
earth,  sir,  but  what  you  get  from  your  uncle." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon— allow  me,  Sir  Booth— 
I've  six  hundred  a  year  of  my  own.  I  know  it's 
veiy  little ;  but  I've  been  thought  to  have  some 
energies ;  I  know  I  have  some  friends.  I  have 
still  my  scat  in  the  House,  and  this  Parliament 
may  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  I  may  quarrel  with  my  uncle ;  I  can't 
help  it ;  I'm  quite  willing  to  take  my  chance  of 
that ;  and  I  entreat,  Sir  Booth,  that  you  won't 
make  this  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  and  at- 
tribute to  me  the  least  sympathy  with  the  mis- 
erable doings  of  my  uncle." 

Sir  Booth  listened  to  him,  looking  over  the 
sea  as  before,  as  if  simply  observing  the  approach 
of  the  boat,  but  he  spoke  this  time  in  a  mitigated 
tone. 

"  You're  no  young  man,"  said  he,  **  if  you 
don't  owe  money.  I  never  knew  one  with  a 
rich  old  fellow  at  his  back  who  didn't." 

He  paused,  and  Cleve  looked  down. 

**In  fact,  you  don't  know  how  much  you 
owe.  If  you  were  called  on  to  book  up,  d'ye 
see,  there  might  remain  very  little  to  show  for 
your  six  hundred  a  year.-  You're  just  your 
uncle's  nephew,  sir,  and  nothing  more.  When 
you  quarrel  with  him  you're  a  ruined  man." 

**  I  don't  see  Ma/—"  began  Cleve. 

"But  I  do.  If  he  quarrels  with  you,  he'll 
never  rest  till  he  ruins  you.     That's  his  char- 


acter. It  might  be  very  different  if  m  y  i 
gentleman  to  deal  with ;  but  yoa  msst  Ixk  die 
thing  in  the  fiaoe.  You  may  nerer  nctrnt: 
the  title.  We  old  fellows  have  our  ptlsia  ni 
apoplexies;  and  yon  young  fellows,  yoorfra 
and  inflammations.  Here  you  are  qnite  idt 
and  a  ferer  comes,  and  turns  yoa  off  like  ifu. 
li£^t  the  day  afUr;  and  besdesif  joaqwit 
hell  marry,  and  where  are  yon  (Aeaf  ik! 
tell  you  frankly  if  Mr.  Kiffrn  Ymej  ha  c^ 
jections  to  me,  I've  stronger  to  IniB.  Timi 
no  brother  of  mine  disgrsoed.  Wbj,  bis  t^ 
brothei^-it's  contamination  to  a  geotkiuB  e 
name  him." 

*'He's  dead,  sir;  Arthur  Yeiv^  a  dcii' 
said  Cleve,  who  was  more  patient  noder  & 
Booth's  bitter  language  than  ender  m  ^ 
ciroumstances  he  would  have  been. 

*'  Oh  ?    Well,  that  does  not  Teiy  nod sai- 
ter,"  said  Sir  Booth.     ''  But  thii  b  the  vf&x: 
I'll  have  nothing  underhand— sU  iIwt&M 
sir— and  if  Mr.  Kiffyn  Verney  writei » j?ap 
apology — by  —  he  owes  meone— tndpasiq! 
to  the  fiendish  persecutions  be  hss  bees66fr 
ing  against  me,  and  himself  sabntti  ibe  p- 
posal  you  have — ^ye»— done  ne  tiieiflw» 
make,  and  nndertakes  to  make  tn6/ik  ^ 
ments,  I  shan't  stand  in  the  way;  I^t^ 
ject  to  your  speaking  to  my  daogii»*riJ 
can't  the  least  tell  how  shell  takeity  ie^ 
you  from  myself  /don't  like  it— I4ii,t?-.l 
don't  like  it.     He's  a  bad  fellow-iitfj^i 
sir,  as  any  in  England— but  Ma<'«'to\»3. 
sir,  and  I  shan't  »ltcr;  andyoo'lljte«K« 
to  mention  the  subject  to  me  sgaia  ^^  ^ 
these  conditions :  except  from  him  H«iiK« 
hear  of  it— not  a  word— and— and,  »\P«* 
please  to  regard  my  name  as  a  secret;  fi  a 
been  hitherto ;  my  Uberty  depends  oa  it.  J« 
imcle  can't  possibly  know  Tm  here?"  I»  *"" 
I  sharply. 

I      **  When  last  I  saw  him--a  veiy  «i«rt^ 

'  since— he  thought  you  were  in  F""*    J 

I  of  course,  rely  upon  my  hcmor,  Sir  B***; J? 

,  no  one  living  shall  hear  from  ineoDe«Tlw« 

affecting  your  safety." 

I      "Very  good,  sir.     I  never  WPP?^J; 

j  would ;  but  I  mean  every  one— these  «*^ 

I  and  the  people  here.     No  one  is  to  know  w 

I  am  ;  and— and  what  I've  said  is  m/  «^^ 

turn,  sir.     And  I'll  have  no  conespondenct » 

—no  attempt  to  visit  amfwhere.    Yon  uw- 

stand.      Bv  -  if  vou  do,  J'JJ  let  jonr  r^^ 

Mr.  Kiffyn  Vemqr,  know  tbe  moment  i  »* 

it.    Be  so  good  as  to  leave  me." 

*'  Good-night,  sir,"  said  Ckse, 

Sir  Booth  nodded  slightly.  -. 

The  tall  old  man  went  stalking  wd  » 

Wing  over  the  shingle,  toward  the  waf « ^ 

still  watching  the  boat,  his  cigar  «m*»"«^^ 

star  in  the  dusk,  by  which  ChritUa^''^ 

might  have  steered;    and  the  ^'""^f^ 

night  heard  their  mysterious  •***'**?^iier 

Malonr,  as  he  sat  with  his  band  »"  "®J^^ 

talking  more  than  usual  to  ^*"'^' ^:n-his 

then  d— ing  unknown  persons,  and  bacw  g 
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esultory  babble  to  the  waves,  with  oaths  that 
;artled  those  sober-toDgued  dissenters. 

Clcve  walked  slowly  up  that  wide  belt  of 
onnded  gray  stones,  that  have  rattled  and  roU- 
dy  perhaps,  for  contnries  there,  in  every  return- 
Qg  and  retreating  tide,  and  turned  at  last  and 
ooked  toward  the  tall,  stately  figure  of  the  old 
(lan  now  taking  his  place  in  the  boatw  Stand- 
Dg  in  the  shadow,  he  watched  it  receding  as  the 
aoonlight  came  out  over  the  landscape.  His 
hough  ts  began  to  clear,  and  he  was  able  to  es- 
imate,  according  to  his  own  gauges  and  rash- 
less,  the  value  and  effect  of  his  interview  with 
;he  angry  and  embitttered  old  man. 

He  wondered  at  the  patience  with  which  he 
lad  borne  this  old  man's  impertinence — ^nnpar- 
Uleled  impertinence;  yet  even  now  he  could 
not  resent  it.  He  was  the  father  of  that  beau- 
tiful Margaret.  The  interview  was  a  mistake — 
a  very  mortifying  ordeal  it  had  proved — ^and  its 
result  was  to  block  his  path  with  new  difficul- 
ties. 

Not  to  approach  except  through  the  media- 
tion of  his  Unde  Eiffyn  I  He  should  like  to  see 
how  his  uncle  would  receive  a  proposal  to  medi- 
ate in  this  matter.  Not  to  visit — ^not  to  write 
— neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  of  her  1  Submis- 
sion to  such  conditions  was  not  to  be  dreamed 
of.'  He  trampled  on  them,  and  defied  all  con- 
sequences. 

Cleve  stood  on  the  gray  shingle  looking  aft- 
er the  boat,  now  running  swiftly  with  the  tide. 
A  patch  of  sea-weed  like  an  outstretched  hand 
lay  at  his  feet,  and  in  the  fitful  breeze  lifted  a 
warning  finger,  again,  and  again,  and  again. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

MAHOAKET  HAS  HER  WAHMI270. 

Next  evening,  I  believe,  Cleve  saw  Margaret 
Fanshawe,  by  favor  of  that  kindest  of  chaperons, 
Miss  Anne  Sheckleton,  at  the  spot  where  by 
chance  they  had  met  before — at  the  low  bank 
that  fences  the  wood  of  Malory,  near  the  steep 
road  that  descends  by  the  old  church  of  Llan- 
derris. 

Here,  in  the  clear  glow  of  sunset,  they  met 
and  talked  under  the  old  trees,  and  the  good  old 
spinster,  with  her  spectacles  on,  worked  at  her 
crochet  industriously,  and  often  peered  over  it 
this  way  and  that,  it  must  be  confiessed,  nerv- 
ously,  and  with  a  prudence  with  which  Cleve 
would  gladly  have  dispensed,  she  hurried  this 
hazardous  meeting  to  a  close. 

Not  ten  minutes  later  Margaret  Fanshawe 
stood  alone  at  the  old  refectory  window,  which 
commands  through  the  parting  trees  a  view  of 
the  sea  and  the  distant  headland,  now  filmed  in 
the  aerial  light  and  blush  of  sunset.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  had  been  drawn  thither  by 
the  fanciful  hope  of  seeing  the  passing  sail  of 
Cleve  Verney's  yacht — every  sign  and  relic 
grows  so  interesting.  Now  is  with  them  the  sea- 
son of  all  such  things ;  romance  has  sent  forth 


her  angels ;  the  woods,  the  clouds,  the  sea,  the 
hills,  are  filled  with  them.  Then  is  the  play  of 
fancy  and  the  yearning  of  the  heart — and  the 
aching  comes  in  its  time. 

Something  sadder  and  gentler  in  the  face 
than  ever  before.  Undine  has  received  a  soul, 
and  is  changed.  The  boat  has  passed,  and  to 
catch  the  last  glimpse  of  its  white  wing  she 
crosses  to  the  other  side  of  the  window,  and 
stretches,  with  a  long,  strange  gaze,  till  it  has 
gone— quite  gone — and  every  thing  on  a  sudden 
is  darker.  * 

With  her  hand  still  on  the  worn  stone  shafL 
of  the  window,  she  leans  and  looks,  in  a  dream, 
till  the  last  faint  tint  of  sunset  dies  on  the  gray 
mountain,  and  twilight  is  everywhere.  So  with 
a  sigh,  a  vague  trouble,  and  yet  a  wondrous 
happiness  at  her  heart,  she  turns  to  leave  the 
stone-floored  chamber,  and.  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  that  lead  down  from  its  door  she  is  startled. 

The  pale  old  woman,  with  large,  earnest  eyes, 
was  at  the  foot  of  this  stone  stair,  with  her  head 
on  the  rude  banister.  It  seemed  to  Margaret 
as  if  she  had  been  waiting  for  her.  Her  great 
vague  eyes  were  looking  into  hers  as  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

Margaret  arrested  her  step,  and  a  little  frown 
of  fear  for  a  moment  curved  her  eyebrows.  She 
did  fear  this  old  Rebecca  Mervyn  with  an  odd 
apprehension  that  she  had  something  unpleasant 
to  say  to  her. 

**  I'm  coming  up  to  you,*'  said  the  old  woman 
sadly,  still  looking  at  her  as  she  ascended  the 
steps. 

Mai^aret's  heart  misgave  her,  but  somehow 
she  had  not  nerve  to  evade  the  interview,  or 
rather,  she  had  felt  that  it  was  coming  and 
wished  it  over. 

Once  or  twice  in  passing,  the  old  woman  had 
seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  about  to  speak  to  her, 
but  had  changed  her  mind  and  passed  on .  Only 
the  evening  before,  just  at  the  liour  when  the 
last  ray  of  the  sun  comes  from  the  west,  and  all 
the  birds  are  singing  their  last  notes,  as  she  was 
tying  up  some  roses,  on  the  short  terrace  round 
the  comer  of  the  old  mansion,  she  turned  and 
raised  her  eyes,  and  in  the  window  of  the  old 
building  called  the  **  Steward's  House,"  the  lat- 
tice being  open,  she  saw,  looking  steadfastly 
upon  her,  from  the  shadows  within,  the  pale 
face  of  this  old  woman.  In  its  expression  there 
was  something  ominous,  and  when  she  saw 
Margaret  looking  straight  at  her,  she  did  not 
turn  away,  but  looked  on  sadly,  as  unmoved  as 
a  picture,  till  Margaret,  disconcerted,  lowered 
her  eyes,  and  went  away. 

As  this  old  woman  ascended  the  stairs,  Mar- 
garet crossed  the  floor  to  the  window — light  is 
always  reassuring — and  leaning  at  its  side, 
looked  back,  and  saw  Rebecca  Mervyn  already 
within  the  spacious  chamber,  and  drawing  near 
slowly  from  the  shadow. 

**  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Mrs.  Mervyn?" 
said  the  young  lady,  who  knew  her  name,  al- 
though now  for  the  first  time  she  spoke  to  her. 

"Only  a  word.     Ah! — ^yes — ^you  are^^very 
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beaatifal,*'  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  she 
stood  looking  at  her,  with  a  strange  sadness  and 
compassion  in  her  gaie,  tliat  partook  of  the 
past,  and  the  prophetic 

A  little  blosh— a  little  smile-Hi  momentary 
gleam  of  that  light  of  triumph,  in  beanty  so 
beaotiful — showed  that  the  fair  apparition  was 
morul. 

**  Beauty— «h  I— yes !  If  it  were  not  here 
neither  would  they,  BCiss  Margaret! — poor 
thing  1  I've  seen  him.  I  knew  him,  although 
it 'is  a  great  many  years,"  said  old  Bebeeca. 
**The  moment  my  eyes  touched  him,  I  knew 
him ;  there  is  something  about  them  ail,  pe- 
culiar— the  Vemeys,  I  mean — I  should  know  a 
Vemey  anywhere,  in  any  crowd,  in  any  dis- 
guise. IVe  dreamed  of  him,  and  thought  of  him, 
and  watched  for  him,  for — how  many  years? 
God  help  me,  I  forget  *  since  I  was  as  young  as 
yon  are.  Cleve  Vemey  is  handsome,  but  there 
were  others,  long  before — oh!  ever  so  much 
more  beautiful.  The  Vemey  features— ah  !— 
yes — thinking  always,  dreaming,  watching, 
burnt  info  my  brain ;  they  have  all  some  points 
alike.  I  knew  Cleve  by  that ;  he  is  more  like 
that  than  to  his  younger  self;  a  handsome  boy 
he  was—but,  I  b^  pardon,  it  is  so  hard  to  keep 
thoughts  from  wandering." 

This  old  woman,  from  long  solitude,  I  sup- 
pose, talked  to  others  as  if  she  were  talking  to 
herself,  and  rambled  on,  flightily  and  vaguely. 
But  on  a  sudden  she  laid  her  hand  upon  Mar- 
garet's wrist,  and  closing  it  gently,  held  her 
thus,  and  looked  in  her  fkce  with  great  concern. 

''Why  does  ho  come  so  stealthily?  death 
comes  so,  to  the  young  and  beautiful.  My  poor 
sister  died  in  Naples.  No  one  knew  there  was 
danger  the  day  before  she  was  sent  away  there, 
despaired  of.  Well  may  I  say  the  angel  of 
death— beautiful,  insidious — that's  the  way 
they  come— stgalthily,  mysterious— when  I  saw 
his  handsome  face  about  here— I  shuddered — 
in  the  twilight->in  the  dark." 

Margaret's  cheek  flushed,  and  she  plucked  her 
wrist  to  disengage  it  from  tlie  old  woman's 
hand. 

**  Tou  had  better  speak  to  my  cousin.  Miss 
Sheckleton.  It  is  she  who  receives  Mr.  Vemey 
when  he  comes.  She  has  known  him  longer 
than  I ;  at  least  made  his  acquaintance  earlier," 
said  the  young  lady.  **  I  don't,  I  confess,  un- 
derstand what  yon  mean.  I've  been  trying, 
and  I  can't ;  pertiaps  she  will." 

*'  I  must  say  this ;  it  is  on  my  mind,"  said 
the  old  woman,  without  letting  her  hand  go. 
**  There  is  something  horrible  in  the  future. 
You  do  not  know  the  Vemeys.  They  are  a 
cruel  race.  It  would  be  better  to  suflfer  an  evil 
spirit  into  the  house.  Poor  young  lady !  To 
be  another  innocent  victim — ^break  it  off— expel 
him !  Shut  out,  if  you  can,  his  face  from  your 
thoughts  and  your  memory.  It  is  one  who 
knows  them  well  who  warns  you.  It  will  not 
come  to  good." 

In  the  vagne  warning  of  this  old  woman, 
there  was  an  echo  of  an  indefinite  fear  that  had 


lain  at  her  own  heart  ibr  dajs.  NQtfaer,&|«L 
was  any  thing ;  but  one  secondmg  ^  otberii: 
ominons  and  depreasing. 

<' Let  me  go,  please,"  she  ssid,  alitde  IHK& 
ly,  "  it  b  growing  dark,  and  I  wmtt  go  in.  h 
sure,  however,  you  mean  what  yoa  m  kMy. 
and  I  thank  yon  for  the  intentkm,  tfaui  ni 
very  much." 

**t'6S— go — ^I  shall  stay  here;  {romlaeflK 
can  see  across  to  Pendillion,  and  the  sa  dn. 
it  will  come  again,  I  know  it  wiO,  nme  dsj  :r 
night.  My  old  eyes  are  wesxy  iritk  mitiis: 
I  should  know  the  sail  again,  altboogh  ii  b: 
long,  long  time— Tve  lost  count  of  the  tcts.^ 

Thus  saying  she  drew  near  the  wiiidGv,iL. 
without  a  word  of  farewell  to  Ifaigaret,  bess 
absorbed  in  garing,  and  Maigsietleftber.m 
lightly  down  the  steps,  and  in  a  miscte  w 
was  in  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

DATS  passed  daring  which  Cleis  Temy  ^ 
stolen  visits  at  Malory,  moce  CBsaooslr  e^ 
aged  than  ever,  and  nearly  eva^  iftenoffi  cl 
the  good  people  of  Cardyllian  seelsD  nliic 
green,  to  and  fro,  with  the  HssUapiJ&s 
that  the  subjea  began  to  be  cutmi^ 
gravely,  and  even  Miss  Charity  usAiwdto 
think  that  he  certainly  <&/  like  ipes.  tad  con- 
fided to  her  friend,  Mrs.  BrindleTitf^T^Cxft- 
tage,"  that  if  Aggie  married,  the  ibwi^  f"  '?• 
Nothing  could  induce  her,  Miss  Chiritr.toEr. 
ly,  she  solemnly  assured  her  firieii^ 

And  I  must  do  that  spinster  the  'jbs^  - 
say,  that  there  was  not  the  fiuotat  &<cr ; 
sour  grapes  in  the  acerbity  with  which  sii:  r^*- 
nounced  against  the  *'  shocking  foil;  of  pv 
marrying,"  for  she  might  undonbtedly  la^^^*^ 
married,  having  had  in  her  youth  K«ralaa- 
ceptionable  oilers,  none  of  which  hU^f^ 
moved  her. 

I  know  not  what  hopes  Sir  Boodi  iMT^jr: 
founded  upon  his  conversation  with  Qt^i^^ 
ney.  Men  in  the  baronefs  predicin»eatsa» 
their  hopes  fbndly,  and  their  mostsrd  seed»p» 
rapidly  into  great  trees,  in  whose  braBchesuj 
shelter  their  families,  and  roost  themftlTei-  dj 
grew  gracious  at  times  in  the  conteinpi*'^^  ^ 
brilliant  possibiUUes,  and  one  day,  to  herina»- 
ment  and  consternation,  opened  the  ffl*"^ 
briefly  to  Miss  Sheckleton,  who  fkncied  ibsif 
was  discovered,  and  he  on  the  point  of  cspl<«i^& 
and  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  ftint 

Happily  for  her,  he  fancied  thst  de^  ^^^ 
have  seen  Maigaret  accidentally  dnrisg  5on»« - 
his  political  knight-errantries  in  the  «:^ 
which  he  had  contested  with  Sir  Booth.  » - 
know,  as  well  as  Miss  Sheckleton,  how  tai: 
really  was.  ^ 

Sir  Booth's  dreams,  however,  were  w*^ 
with  a  crash.  To  Miss  Anne  SbecUetoflC^ 
a  letter  ftt>m  Sir  Booth's  attorneys,  mfonniw 
the  baronet  that  Mr.  Kifiyn  Fnlke  Vemey  n* 
just  served  them  with  a  notice  which  seemca 
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hreaten  a  wantonly  Yezatioos  and  expennve 
»roceedlng,and  then  deniied  to  know  what  course, 
LGL^ing  detailed  the  respective  conseqaences  of 
;a.ch,  he  wonld  wish  them  to  take. 

Nowy  Sir  Booth  broke  into  one  of  his  frenzies, 
sailed  np  Miss  Sheckleton^  damned  and  carsed 
;he  livholoVemey  family,  excommunicated  them, 
Lnd  made  the  walls  of  Malory  ring  with  the 
»toriii  and  thunder  he  launched  at  the  heads  of 
the  ancient  race  who  had  built  them. 

Scared  and  pale,  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  with- 
drew. 

^*  My  dear,  something  has  happened;  he  has 
had  a  letter  from  his  law  people,  and  Mx,  Eiffyn 
Vemey  has  directed,  I  think,  some  unexpected 
proceedings.  How  I  wish  they  would  stop  these 
miserable  lawsuits,  and  leave  your  papa  at  peace. 
Your  papa's  attorneys  think  they  can  gain  noth- 
ing by  worrying  him,  and  it  <#  so  unfortunate 
just  now." 

So  spoke  Miss  Sheckleton,  who  had  found  Mar- 
garet, with  her  bullfinch  and  her  squirrels,  in 
that  pretty  but  melancholy  room  which  is  dark- 
ened by  the  old  wood,  through  whose  shafted 
stems  long  shadowy  perspectives  open,  and 
there,  as  in  the  dim  light  of  a  monastic  library, 
she  was  busy  over  the  illumination  of  her  vel- 
lum Psalter,  with  gold  and  ultramarine,  and  all 
other  yivid  pigments. 

Margaret  stood  up,  and  looked  in  her  face 
rather  pale,  and  with  her  small  hand  pressed 
to  her  heart. 

"  He's  very  angry,"  added  Miss  Sheckleton, 
with  a  dark  look  and  a  nod. 

^<  Are  we  going  to  leave  this  ?"  inquired  the 
girl  in  almost  a  whisper. 

<*He  did  not  say;  I  fancy  not.  No,  he'd 
have  said  so  the  first  thing,"  answered  the  old 
lady. 

'<  Well,  we  can  do  nothing ;  it  can't  be  helped, 
I  suppose, "  said  Miss  Margaret,  looking  down 
very  sadly  on  her  ^ediieval  blazonry. 

*' Nothing,  my  dear;  nothing  on  earth.  No 
one  can  be  more  anxious  that  all  this  kind  of 
thing  should  cease,  than  Cleve  Vemey,  as  you 
know ;  but  what  can  even  he  do?"  said  Miss 
Sheckleton. 

Margaret  looked  through  the  window,  down 
the  dark  glade,  and  sighed. 

"  His  uncle,  Kiflyn  Verney,"  resumed  Anne 
Sheckleton,  '*is  such  a  disagreeable,  spiteful 
man,  and  such  a  feud  has  been  between  them,  I 
really  don't  see  how  it  is  to  end;  but  Cleve,  you 
know,  is  so  clever,  and  so  devoted,  I'm  sure  he'll 
find  some  way." 

Margaret  sighed  again,  and  said — 
"Papa,  I  suppose,  is  very  angry." 
I  think  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  was  the  only  per- 
son on  earth  whom  that  spirited  girl  really  feared. 
I'm  afraid  there  was  not  much  good  in  that  old 
man,  and  that  most  of  the  things  I  have  heard 
of  him  were  true.  Unlike  other  violent  men, 
he  was  not  easily  placable ;  and  generally,  when 
it  was  not  very  troublesome,  remembered  and 
executed  his  threats.  She  remembered  dimly 
scenes  between  him  and  her  dead  mother.    She 


remembered  well  her  childish  dread  of  his  se- 
verity, and  her  fear  of  his  eye  and  his  voice  had 
never  left  her. 

Miss  Sheckleton  just  lifted  her  fingers  in  the 
air,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiliug,  with  a 
little  shake  of  her  head. 

Margaret  sighed  again.  I  suppose  she  was 
thinking  of  that  course  of  true  love  that  never 
yet  ran  smooth,  upon  which  the  freightage  of 
her  life  was  ventured. 

Her  spinster  friend  looked  on  her  sad  pale 
face,  gazing  drearily  into  the  forest  shades.  The 
solemn  shadow  of  the  inevitable,  the  sorrows  of 
human  life,  had  now  for  the  first  time  begun  to 
touch  her  young  face.  The  old  stoiy  was  al- 
ready telling  itsdf  to  her,  in  those  faint  ominous 
musical  tones  that  swell  to  solemn  anthem  soon ; 
and  sometimes,  crash  and  howl  at  last  in  storm 
over  such  wreck,  and  in  such  darkness  as  we 
shut  our  eyes  upon,  and  try  to  foi^t. 

Old  Anne  Sheckleton's  face  saddened  at  the 
sight  with  a  beautiful  softness.  She  laid  her 
thin  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  and  then  put 
her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  kissed  her,  and 
said — '*  All  will  come  right,  darling,  you'll  see ;" 
and  the  girl  made  answer  by  another  kiss ;  and 
they  stood  for  a  minute,  hand  locked  in  hand, 
and  the  old  maid  smiled  tenderly,  a  cheerful 
smile  but  pale,  and  patted  her  cheek  and  nod- 
ded, and,  with  another  kiss,  left  the  room,  with 
a  mournful  presage  heavy  at  her  heart. 

As  she  passed,  the  stem  voice  of  Sir  Booth 
called  to  her. 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"A  word  or  two,"  he  said,  and  she  went  to 
his  room. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  he,  looking  at  her 
steadily  and  fiercely — ^had  some  suspicion  light- 
ed up  his  mind  since  he  had  spoken  to  her  ? — 
"  that  young  man,  CIcve  Vemey,  I  believe  he's 
still  at  Ware  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

*'  I  should  know  his  appearance.  I  saw  him 
two  or  three  times  during  that  contest  for  the 
county,  two  years  since;  but  he  did  not  see  me, 
I'm  sure." 

This  was  an  evasion,  but  the  vices  of  slavery 
always  grow  up  under  a  tyranny. 

"  Well,  Margaret;  does  she  correspond  with 
any  one  ?"  demanded  he. 

*'I  can  answer  for  it,  positively.  Mai^garet 
has  no  correspondence.  She  writes  to  no  one," 
she  answered. 

''That  fellow  is  still  at  Ware.  So  Christ- 
mas Owen  told  me  last  night~a  place  of  the 
Vemeys,  at  the  other  side— and  he  has  got  a 
post.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  come 
here,  trying  to  see  her." 

So  Sir  Booth  followed  out  his  hypothesis,  and 
waxed  wroth,  and  more  wroth  as  he  proceeded, 
and  so  chafed  himself  into  one  of  his  paroxysms 
of  temper.  I  know  not  what  he  said,  but  when 
she  left  him,  poor  Miss  Sheckleton  was  in  tears, 
and  trembling,  told  Margaret,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  her,  she  would  not  remain  another  day 
in  his  house.  She  related  to  Margaret  what 
had  passed,  and  said — 
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**  I  almost  hope  Clerc  Ycrncy  may  not  come 
again  while  we  remain  here.  I  really  don't 
know  what  might  he  the  consequence  of  yoar 
papa's  meeting  him  here,  in  his  present  state  of 
exasperation !  Of  coarse  to  Cleve  it  would  be 
very  little ;  but  your  existence,  my  poor  child, 
would  be  made  so  miserable !  And  as  for  me, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I  should  be  compelled  to 
leave  yon.  Erery  one  knows  what  Booth  Fan- 
shawc  -is  when  he  is  angry — ^how  cmel  he  can 
be.  I  know  he's  your  father,  my  dear,  but  we 
can't  be  blind  to  fects,.  and  we  both  know  that 
his  misfortunes  have  not  improved  his  temper." 

Cleve  nevertheless  saw  the  ladies  that  day, 
talked  with  them  earnestly  and  hurriedly,  for 
Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  was  nervous  and  miser- 
able till  the  interview  ended,  and  submitted  to 
the  condition  imposed  by  that  kindly  and  panic- 
stricken  lady,  which  was  on  no  account  to  visit 
Malory  as  heretofore  for  two  or  three  days,  by. 
the  end  of  which  time  she  hoped  Sir  Booth's 
anger  and  suspicions  might  have  somewhat  sub- 
sided. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  LADIES  PEEP  IKTO  CABDTLLIAN. 

'*My  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton  next 
day,  **  is  not  this  a  very  wild  freak,  considering 
you  have  shut  yourself  up  so  closely,  and  not 
without  reason?  Suppose  among  ^e  visitors 
at  Cardyllian  there  should  happen  to  be  one  who 
has  seen  and  knows  you,  how  would  it  be  if  he  or 
she  should  meet  and  recognize  you  ?" 

*'Rcly  on  me,  dear  old  consin,  no  one  shall 
know  me." 

The  young  lady,  in  a  heavy  gray  Highland 
shawl,  was  standing  before  the  looking-glass  in 
her  room  as  she  spoke. 

"  Girls  look  all  alike  in  these  great  shawls, 
and  I  shall  wear  my  thick  laoe  vail,  through 
which  I  defy  any  one  to  see  a  feature  of  my  &cc, 
and  even  my  feet,  in  these  strong,  laced  boots, 
are  disguised.  Now — see  /  I  should  not  know 
myself  in  the  glass  among  twenty  others.  I 
might  meet  you  a  dozen  times  in  Cardyllian  and 
you  should  not  recognize  me.     Look  and  say." 

"  H'm — well !  I  must  allow  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  see  through  all  this,"  said  Miss  Shec- 
kleton ;  *'  but  don't  forget  and  lift  up  your  vail 
when  yon  come  into  the  town — the  most  un- 
likely people  are  there  sometimes.  Who  do  you 
think  I  had  a  bow  from  the  other  day,  but  old 
Doctor  Bell,  who  lives  in  York ;  and  the  same 
evening  in  Castle  Street  whom  should  I  see  but 
my  Oxford  Street  dress-maker.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter,  yon  know,  where  a  solitary  old  maid  like 
me  is  seen,  but  it  would  be  quite  difibrent  in 
your  case,  and  who  knows  what  danger  to  your 
papa  might  result  from  it  ?" 

*<  I  shan't  forgetr~I  really  shan't,"  said  the 
girl. 

**  Well,  dear,  Tve  soid  all  I  could  to  dissuade 
you,  but  if  you  wiil  come  I  suppose  yon  must," 
said  Miss  Anne. 


"It's  just  as  you  say— a  fancy,"  wiSTrci©! 
Margaret,  "  but  I  feel  that  if  I  were  appoint. 
ed  I  should  die." 

I  think,  and  Miss  Sheckleton  thongfat  eo  too, 
that  this  pretty  girl  was  veiy  much  excited  tbt 
day,  and  could  not  endure  the  terribk  stiUnis 
of  Malory.  Uncertainty,  suspense,  enfortsd 
absence  from  the  person  who  loved  ber  best  Id 
the  world,  and  who  yet  is  veiy  near;  dangos 
and  hopes,  quite  new — ^no  wonder  if  all  these 
incidents  of  her  situation  did  excite  her. 

It  was  near  a  week  since  the  elder  kdj  hsi 
appeared  in  the  streets  and  shops  of  CardTlIkE. 
Between  the  banks  of  the  old  sylTan  nod  At 
and  her  mysterious  companion  walked  io  si- 
lence into  steep  Church  Street,  and  dovs  tbt 
quaint  quarter  of  the  town  presentiiig  house  of 
all  dates  from  three  centuries  ago^  and  br  tk 
church,  still  older,  down  into  Castle  Street  ht 
which,  as  we  know,  stands  the  shop  of  J^ia 
the  draper.  Empty  of  customers  was  this  we]]- 
garnished  shop  when  the  two  ladies  of  Makvr 
entered  it ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  raised  her  bnai 
bland,  spectacled  fiice,  with  a  smile  and  a  vonl 
of  greeting  to  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton,  and  is 
invitation  to  both  ladies  to  "be  seated."  aod 
her  usual  inquiry,  as  she  leaned  over  tb£  corn;- 
ter,  **  And  what  will  you  be  pleased  to  nm':" 
and  the  order,  "John,  get  down  the  gnriiflsen 
— ^not  them — those  over  yonder— yes,  sbtb,  Toa'd 
like  to  see  the  best — ^I  know  you  voold." 

So  some  little  time  was  spent  cm  tbelinseys, 
and  then — 

"  You're  to  measure  thirteen  yards,  John,  for 
Miss  Anne  Sheckleton,  and  send  it  orer  tiitli 
trimmin's  and  linin's  to  Miss  Fritchard.  Ml<! 
Anne  Sheckleton  will  speak  to  Miss  Fritchsr^ 
abont  the  trimmin's  herself." 

Then  Mrs.  Jones  observed — 

"  What  a  day  this  has  been— hasn't  it,  JCs^ 
And  such  weather,  afto^etber,  I  really  doQ'lr^ 
member  in  Cardyllian,  /  think  ever.** 

**  Yes,  charming  weather,"  acquiesced  )fe 
Sheckleton,  and  just  then  two  ladies  came  in 
and  bought  some  velvet  ribbon,  which  caiBfri 
an  interruption. 

"  What  a  pretty  giri,"  said  Miss  Anne,  so 
soon  as  the  ladies  had  withdrawn.  "  Is  ^^  ^^ 
mother  ?" 

"Oh,  no— dear,  no,  Mlssj  they  are  sistcis,' 
half  laughed  Mrs.  Jones.  "Don't  yoa  tao» 
who  they  are  ?  No !  Well,  they  are  the  Miss 
Etherages.  There,  they're  going  down  to  tbe 
green.  Shell  meet  him  there.  She's  going  to 
make  a  very  great  match,  ma'am— yes,  indeed^ 

"  Oh  ?  But  whom  is  she  going  to  merf . 
asked  Miss  Anne,  who  liked  the  good  Udys 
gossip. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  t  Well,  dear  me .  1 
thought  every  one  knew  that.  Why  Mr.  CI^ 
of  course— young  Mr.  Verney.  He  meets  m 
every  afternoon  on  the  green  here,  and  waiu 
home  with  the  young  hwiies.  It  has  been  a  r<»y 
old  liking— you  underetand-hctween  them,  a^ 
lately  he  has  grown  very  pressuig,  and  ther  <lo 
say—them  that  should  know-that  the  Admiral 
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— we  call  him — Mr.  Vane  Etherage — her  father, 
has  spoke  to  him.  She  has  a  good  fortane, 
you  know — ^yes,  indeed — the  two  Miss  Etherages 
has — we  count  them  quite  heiresses  here  in  Car- 
dyllian,  and  a  very  good  old  family  too.  Every 
body  is  pleased  it  is  to  be,  and  they  do  say  Mr. 
Kiffyn— that  is,  the  Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke 
Verney — will  be  very  glad,  too,  he  should  settle 
at  last,  and  has  wrote  to  the  young  lady*s  father, 
to  say  how  well  pleased  he  is ;  for  Mr.  Cleve 
has  been" — ^here  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential murmur,  approaching  her  spectacles  to 
the  very  edge  of  her  customer's  bonnet,  as  she 
rested  her  fat  arms  upon  the  counter — "  wild. 
Oh,  dear  1  they  do  tell  such  stories  of  him  I 
A  pity,  Miss  Sheckleton — isnt  it  ? — there  should 
be  so  many  stories  to  his  prejudice.  But,  dear 
me  I  he  has  been  wild.  Miss ;  and  now,  yon  see, 
on  that  account  it  is  Mr.  Kiffyn — the  Honorable 
Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney  —  is  so  well  pleased  he 
should  settle  and  take  a  wife  that  will  be  so  liked 
by  the  people  at  Ware  as  well  as  at  this  side.** 

Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  had  been  listening 
with  an  uneasiness  which  the  draper's  wife  fan- 
cied she  saw,  yet  doubted  her  own  observation ; 
for  she  could  not  understand  why  her  old  spin- 
ster customer  should  care  a  farthing  about  the 
matter,  the  talk  about  his  excursions  to  Malory 
having  been  quite  suspended  and  abolished  by 
the  sustained  and  vigorous  gossip  to  which  his 
walks  with  Agnes  Etherage,  and  his  ostenta- 
tious attention,  had  given  rise. 

*'But  Miss  Etherage  is  hardly  the  kind  of 
person— is  she  ?— whom  a  young  man  of  fash- 
ion, such  as  I  suppose  young  Mr.  Verney  to  be, 
would  think  of.  She  must  have  been  very 
much  shut  up  with  her  old  father,  at  that  quite 
little  place  of  his,''  suggested  Miss  Sheckleton. 

"  Shut  up.  Miss  I  Oh,  dear  mo !  Nothing 
of  that  sort,  Miss.  She  is  ont  with  her  sister. 
Miss  Charity,  every  day,  about  the  schools,  and 
the  Sunday  classes,  and  the  lending  library,  and 
the  clothing  charity,  and  all  them  things ;  veiy 
good  of  her,  you  know.  I  often  say  to  her — *  I 
wonder^  Miss  Agnes — that's  her  name — ^you're 
not  tired  with  all  yon  walk;  I  do,  indeed;' 
and  she  only  laughs.  She  has  a  pretty  laugh 
too,  she  has ;  and  Mr.  Cleve  said  to  me  once — 
that's  two  years  ago,  now — the  first  year  he  was 
spoke  of  in  Cardyllian  about  her.  We  did 
think  then  there  was  something  to  be,  and  now 
it  is  all  on  again,  and  the  old  people — as  we 
may  call  them — ^is  well  pleased  it  should." 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  Miss  Etherage  has 
seen  nothing  of  the  world — nothing  of  society, 
except  what  is  to  be  met  with  at  Hazelden — isn't 
that  the  name  of  the  place  ?  —  and  in  her  little 
exc.ursions  into  this  town.  Isn't  it  so  ?"  said 
^i\^S|Sheckletpn. 

iOy,fih,  no  [ — ^bless  you,  no.  Miss  Agnes  Ether- 
age;—they  pay  visits— she  .and  her  sister — at 
all  the  great  houses ;  a  w:eek  here,  and  a  fort- 
night there,  round  the  two.  counties,  this  side 
and  the  other.  She's  a  great  favorite,  is  Miss 
Agnes.  She  can  play  and  sing,  dear  me,  very 
nice;  she  can.     I  have  heard  her.     You  would 


wonder,  now,  what  a  bright  little  thing  she 
is." 

'*  But  even  so.  I  don't  think  that  town-bred 
young  men  ever  care  much  for  country -bred 
young  ladies.  Not  that  they  ma3m't  be  a  great 
deal  better ;  but,  somehow,  they  don't  suit,  I 
think — ^they  don't  get  on." 

'*  But,  mark  you  this,"  said  Mrs.  Jones.  **  He 
always  liked  her.  We  always  saw  he  liked 
her.  There's  property  too — a  good  estate ;  and 
all  goes  to  them  two  girls ;  and  Miss  Charity, 
we  all  know,  will  never  many ;  no  more  will 
the  Admiral — I  mean  Mr.  Etherage  himself^ 
with  them  legs  of  his ;  and  Mr.  Kiffyn — Master 
elevens  uncle — spoke  to  our  lawyer  here, once 
about  it,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  he  would  like — that 
the  Hazelden  property  should  be  joined  to  the 
Ware  estate." 

"  Joined  together  in  holy  wedlock,"  laughed 
Miss  Sheckleton ;  but  she  was  not  particularly 
cheerful.  And  some  more  intending  purchasers 
coming  in  and  seizing  upon  the  communicative 
Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  only  time  to  whisper  "  They 
do  say — them  that  should  know — that  it  will  be 
in  Spring  next;  but  I'm  not  to  tell;  so  you'll 
please  remember  it's  a  secret." 

"  Shall  we  go,  dear  ?"  whispered  Mi^  Shec- 
kleton to  her  muffled  companion,  who  forthwith 
rose  and  accompanied  her  from  the  shop,  fol- 
lowed by  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Jones's  new  visitors, 
who  were  more  interested  on  hearing  that  *'  it 
was  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  and  the  other  Malo- 
ry lady,"  and  they  slipped  out  to  the  door-step, 
and  under  the  awning  peeped  after  the  mysterious 
ladies,  until  an  accidental  backward  glance  from 
Miss  Sheckleton  routed  them,  and  the  materfain- 
i/ias  entered  a  little  hastily  bat  gravely,  and 
with  her  head  high,  and  her  young  ladies  tit- 
tering. 

As  Cleve  Veraey  walked  to  and  fro  beside 
pretty  Agnes  Etherage  that  day,  and  talked  as 
usual,  gayly  and  fluently,  there  seemed  on  a  scd- 
den  to  come  a  sort  of  blight  over  the  harvest  of 
his  thoughts — ^both  com  and  flowers.  He  re- 
peated the  end  of  his  sentence,  and  forgot 
what  he  was  going  to  say ;  and  Miss  Charity 
said,  **  Well  ?  go  on ;  I  want  so  much  to  hear 
the  end ;"  and  looking  up,  she  thought  he  look- 
ed a  little  pale. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I'll  tell  yon  the  end  when  I  can 
remember  it.  But  I  let  myself  think  of  some- 
thing else  for  a  moment,  and  it  has  flown 
away — '* 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Miss  Char- 
ity, "just  a  moment;  look  there  Aggie;  aren't 
those  the  Malory  ladies  ?"  . 

*  *  Where  ?"  said  Cleve.  "  Oh  !  I  see.  Very 
like,  I  think— the  old  lady,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  oh  certainly,"  replied  Agnes,  "  it  is 
the  old  lady,  and  I'm  nearly  certain  the  young 
lady  also ;  who  else  can  it  be  ?    It  must  be  she." 

**  They  are  going  over  the  hill  to  Malory," 
said  Miss  Charity. .  ''I  don't  know  what  it  is 
about  that  old  lady  that  I  think  so  wonderfaUy 
nice,  and  so  perfectly  charming,  and  the  young 
lady  is  the  most  perfectly — beautiful— person. 
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all  to  nothingy  I  erer  mw  in  my  life.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Vemey  ?'* 

"  Your  sister,  Vm  sure,  is  very  much  obliged," 
said  he,  with  a  glance  at  Agnes.  *'  Bat  this 
Malory  young  lady  is  so  muffled  in  that  great 
shawl  that  there  is  yeiy  little  indeed  to  remind 
one  of  the  young  lady  we  saw  in  Church — ** 

"What  o'clock  is  that?"  interrupted  Miss 
Charity,  as  the  boom  of  the  clock  from  the 
church  tower  sounded  over  the  green. 

So  it  seemed  their  hour  had  come,  and  the 
little  demonstration  on  the  green  came  to  a 
close,  and  Cleve  that  evening  walked  with  the 
Hazelden  ladies  only  so  far  as  the  bridge,  there 
taking  his  leave  with  an  excuse.  He  felt  un- 
comfortably somehow.  That  Margaret  Fan- 
shawe  should  have  actually  come  down  to  Car- 
dyllian  was  a  singular  and  almost  unaccounta- 
ble occurrence. 

Cleve  Yemey  had  certainly  not  intended  the 
pantomime  which  he  presented  to  the  window 
of  the  Cardyllian  reading-room  for  the  eyes 
that  had  witnessed  it. 

Cleve  was  uncomfortable.  It  is  always  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  explain— especially  where 
the  exculpation  involves  a  disclosure  that  is  not 
noble. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IH  THE  OAK  PABLOB — A.  UEETIHa  AHD  PARTIKO. 

**  OossiPiNo  place  Cardyllian  is,**  said  Miss 
Anne  Sheckleton,  after  they  had  walked  on  a 
little  in  silence.  '*What  nonsense  the  people 
do  talk.  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  it.  Did 
yon  ever  hear  such  a  galamathias  ?** 

The  young  lady  walking  by  her  side  answer- 
ed by  a  cold  little  laugh — 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  All  small  countiy  towns 
are^  I  believe,"  said  she. 

"  And  that  good  old  soul,  Mrs.  Jones,  she 
does  invent  the  most  absurd  gossip  about  every 
body  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Wilmot 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  had  given  her  to 
understand  that  your  father  is  a  madman,  sent 
down  here  by  London  doctors  for  change  of  air. 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  mind  one  word  she 
says ;  although  her  news,  I  confess,  does  amuse 
me." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  foolish.  Who  are  those 
Etherages?"  said  Margaret 

"Oh!  They  are  village  people— oddities," 
said  Miss  Sheckleton.  *  *  From  all  I  can  gather, 
you  have  no  idea  what  absurd  people  they  are." 

"  He  was  walking  with  them.  Was  not  ho  ?" 
asked  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes — I  think  so,**  answered  her  cousin. 

Then  followed  a  long  silence,  and  the  elder 
lady  at  length  said — 

"  How  fortunate  we  have  been  in  our  weath- 
er ;  haven't  we  ?  How  beautiful  the  hills  look 
this  evening !"  said  the  spinster ;  but  her  words 
did  not  sound  as  if  she  cared  about  the  hills  or 
the  light.  I  believe  the  two  ladies  were  acting 
apart 


"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  so  they  do." 

The  girl  felt  as  if  she  had  walked  fifty  mSes 
instead  of  two— quite  worn  oat— her  limbs  adh 
ing  with  a  sense  of  fatigue ;  it  was  a  trouble  & 
hold  her  head  np.  She  would  have  Eked  fe 
sit  dowQ  on  the  <^d  stone  bench  they  were  pas- 
ing  now,  and  to  die  there  fike  a  worn-out  pds- 
oner  on  a  march. 

Two  or  three  times  that  evening  as  Ukt  siX 
unusually  silent  and  listless,  Miss  Asne  Sfer- 
kleton  peeped  over  her  spectacles^  lowering  is 
work  fbr  a  moment,  with  a  sad  inquiry,  iotDber 
face,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking,  fis; 
there  was  nothing  inviting  to  talk  in  Ma^^azet's 
face,  and  n^en  she  spoke  there  was  no  refaesce 
to  the  subject  on  which  Mias  Sheekleton  vgcM 
have  liked  to  speak. 

So,  at  last  tired,  with  a  pale  wandering  saSk 
she  kissed  the  kind  old  spinster  and  lad  }xt 
good->n]ght  When  she  reached  h^  roosL  how- 
ever, she  did  not  undress,  bat  having  seemd 
her  door,  she  sat  down  to  her  Utile  ^s/k,  asd 
wrote  a  letter;  swiftly  and  resolutely  the  ^ 
glided  over  the  page.  Nothing  added— ootl^ 
erased ;  each  line  remained  as  she  penned  is 
first 

Having  placed  this  letter  in  its  euvefeyiB,  and 
addressed  it  to  «'  Cleve  Vemey,  Bs?.,  TTsie," 
she  opened  her  window.  The  sir  was  mild ; 
none  of  the  sharpness  in  it  that  usuaDy  gives 
to  nights  at  that  time  of  year,  a  fiosty  foretaste 
of  winter.  So  sitting  by  the  window,  winch, 
placed  in  one  of  the  gables  of  the  old  house, 
commands  a  view  of  the  uplands  of  Cardylhas, 
and  to  the  left,  of  the  sea  and  the  misty  moazs- 
ains— she  sat  there,  leaning  upon  her  hand. 

Here  with  tlie  letter  on  her  lap,  she  sat^  pals 
as  a  meditating  suicide,  and  looking,  dreoiilj 
over  the  landscape.  It  is,  at  times,  some  lied: 
incident  of  by-play,  or  momentary  hesitatziju  o( 
countenance,  that  gives  its  whole  eharacter  vsA 
force  to  a  situation.  Before  the  retina  of  Mar- 
garet one  image  was  always  visible,  tl^  d 
Cleve  Yemey  as  she  saw  him  to^^iay,  kok^ 
under  Agnes  Etherage*s  bonnet,  with  interes:, 
into  her  face,  as  he  talked  and  walked  by  he 
side,  on  the  green  of  Cardyllian. 

Of  course  there  are  false  prophedes  as  w^ 
as  true,  in  love ;  illusions  as  well  as  in^sra- 
tions,  and  fancied  intimations  may  misleid 
But  Margaret  could  not  doubt  here.  All  Uk 
time  she  smiled  and  assumed  her  usual  tone  ar.i 
manner,  there  was  an  agony  at  her  heart 

Miss  Fanshawe  would  trust  no  one  with  her 
secret.  She  was  not  like  other  giris.  Some- 
thing of  the  fiery  spirit  of  her  soothem  descent 
she  had  inherited.  She  put  on  the  shawl  and 
vail  she  had  worn  that  day,  unbarred  the  hall 
door,  and  at  two  o'clock,  when  Cardyllian  was 
locked  in  the  deepest  slumber,  glided  through 
its  empty  streets  to  the  little  wooden  porticx>. 
over  which  that  day  she  had  read  '^Poet^oflice,*' 
and  placed  in  it  the  letter  which  next  mooninf: 
made  quite  a  little  sensation  in  die  post-office 
coterie* 

Under  the  awful  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
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old  ayenoe,  she  reached  again  the  hall  door  of 
Malory.  She  stood  for  a  moment  upon  the 
steps  looking  seaward — ^I  think  toward  Ware^ 
pale  as  a  ghost,  with  one  slender  hand  clenched, 
and  a  wild  sorrow  in  her  face.  She  cared  very 
little,  I  think,  whether  her  excursion  were  dis- 
covered or  not.  The  messenger  had  flown  from 
her  empty  hand ;  her  Yoioe  conld  not  recall  it 
or  delay  it  for  an  homs-qnite  irrevoeable^  and 
all  was  orer. 

She  entered  the  hall,  closed  and  barred  the 
door  Again,  ascended  to  her  room,  and  hiy 
awake,  through  the  long  night,  with  her  hand 
under  her  cheek,  not  stonned,  nor  dreaming, 
but  in  a  frozen  apathy,  in  which  she  saw  all 
with  a  despairing  cleamesa 

Next  day  Cleve  Vemey  received  a  note,  in  a 
hand  which  he  knew  not ;  but  having  read— 
conld  not  mistake — a  cold,  proad  note,  with  a 
gentle  cruelty,  ending  all  between  them,  quite 
decisively,  and  not  deigning  a  reason  for  it. 

I  dare  say  that  Cleve  could  not  himself  de- 
scribe with  much  precision  the  feelings  with 
which  he  read  this  letter. 

Cleve  Vemey,  however,  could  be  as  impetu- 
ous and  as  rash  too,  on  occasion,  as  other  peo- 
ple. There  was  something  of  rage  in  his  soul 
which  scouted  all  consequences.  Could  temer- 
ity be  imagined  more  audacious  than  his. 

Bight  across  from  Ware  to  the  jetty  of  Mal- 
ory ran  his  yacht,  audaciously,  in  open  sea,  in 
broad  day-light.  There  is,  in  the  dower  house,  a 
long  low  room,  wainsooaied  in  black  shining  pan- 
els fri^m  floor  to  ceiling,  and  which  in  old  times 
was  called  the  oak  parlor.  It  has  two  doors 
in  one  of  its  long  sides,  the  farther  opening 
near  the  stairs,  the  other  close  to  the  hall  door. 

Up  the  avenue,  up  the  steps,  into  the  hall, 
and,  taking  chance,  into  this  room,  walked 
Cleve  Vemey,  without  encountering  interrap- 
tion  or  even  observation.  Fortunafavetfbriibus^ 
so  runs  the  legend  in  faded  gold  letters,  under 
the  dim  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Vemey,  in  his 
armor,  fixed  in  the  panel  of  the  hall.  So  it  had 
proved  with  his  descendant. 

Favored  by  fortune,  without  having  met  a 
human  being,  and  directed  by  the  same  divinity 
it  would  seem,  he  had  entered  the  room  I  have 
described ;  and  at  the  other  end,  alone,  await- 
ing Miss  Sheckleton,  who  was  to  accompany  her 
in  a  little  ramble  among  the  woods,  stood  Miss 
Fanshawe,  dressed  for  her  walk. 

In  came  Cleve  pale  with  agitation ;  approach- 
ed her  quickly,  and  stopped  short,  saying-^ 

**rva  come;  Tm  here  to  ask — ^how  conld 
you— my  God  I—how  cou/t/you  write  the  letter 
you  sent  this  morning  ?'* 

Miss  Fanshawe  was  leaning  a  little  against 
the  oak  window-frame,  and  did  not  changpe  this 
pose,  which  was  haughty  and  almost  sullen. 

**  Why  I  wrote  that  letter,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  ask  me,  and  I  shall  say  no  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  letter  itself."  She  spoke  so  coldly 
and  quietly  that  there  seemed  almost  a  sadness 
in  her  tones. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  really  mean  it,"  said 


Cleve,  "Tm  sure  you  can't;  yon  tBXL*t possibly 
think  that  any  one  could  use  another  so,  with- 
out a  reason." 

"  Not  without  a  reason,"  said  she. 

**  But  I  say,  surely  I  have  a  right  to  hear  it," 
urged  Cleve.  "  Is  it  fair  to  condemn  me,  as 
your  letter  does,  unheard,  and  to  punish  me  in 
ignorance  ?" 

^^Not  in  ignorance;  at  this  moment,  you 
know  the  reason  perfectly,"  replied  the  girl,  and 
he  felt  as  if  her  great  hazel  eyes  lighted  up  all 
the  dark  labyrinths  of  his  brain,  and  disclosed 
every  secret  that  lurked  there. 

Cleve  was  for  a  moment  embarrassed,  and 
averted  his  eyes.  It  was  trae.  He  did  know ; 
he  could  not  fail  to  guess  the  cause.  He  had 
been  cursing  his  ill  luck  all  the  morning,  and 
wondering  what  malign  caprice  could  have  led 
her,  of  all  times  and  places,  at  that  moment 
to  tiie  green  of  Cardyllian. 

In  the  <' Arabian  Nights,"  that  delightful 
volume  which  owes  nothing  to  trick  or  book- 
craft,  and  will  preserve  its  charm  undimmed 
through  all  the  imitations  of  style  and  schools, 
which,  projecting  its  images  from  the  lamp  and 
hues  of  a  dazzling  fancy,  can  no  more  be  lec- 
tured into  neglect  than  the  magic  lantern,  and 
will  preserve  its  popularity  while  the  faculty  of 
imagination  and  the  sense  of  color  remain,  we 
all  remember  a  parallel.  In  the  **  Sultan's 
Purveyor's  Stoiy,"  where  the  beautiful  favorite 
of  Zobside  is  about  to  make  the  bridegroom  of 
her  love  quite  happy,  and  in  the  moment  of  his 
adoration,  starts  up  transformed  with  a  ''lam- 
entable cry,"  and  hate  and  fury  in  her  aspect, 
all  about  that  unfortunate  "  ragout  made  with 
garlic,"  and  thereupon,  with  her  own  hand  and 
terrible  scourge,  lashes  him,  held  down  by 
slaves,  into  a  welter  of  blood,  and  then  orders 
the  executioner  to  strike  ofi^,  at  the  wrist,  his  of- 
fending hand. 

**0h,  yes!  you  do  know,  self-convicted,  whf  I 
think  it  better  for  both  that  we  should  part  now 
— ^better  that  we  should  thus  early  be  unde- 
ceived; with  little  pain  and  less  reluctance, 
forget  the  precipitation  and  folly  of  an  hour, 
and  go  our  several  ways  through  life  apart.  You 
aiie  fickle ;  you  are  selfish ;  you  are  reckless ; 
you  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  love  you  ask  for ; 
if  yon  are  trifling  with  that  young  lady.  Miss 
Etherage,  how  crael  and  unmanly ;  and  if  not^ 
by  what  right  do  you  presume  to  stand  here?" 

Could  he  ever  forget  that  beautiful  girl  as  he 
saw  her  before  him  there,  almost  terrible— her 
eyes — the  strange  white  light  that  seemed  to 
flicker  on  her  forehead  —  her  attitude,  Italian 
more  than  English,  statuesque  and  wild  ? 

On  a  sudden  came  another  change,  sad  as  a 
broken-hearted  death  and  farewell — ^the  low  tone 
— the  fond  lingering— of  an  unspeakable  sorrow, 
and  eternal  leave-taking. 

''  In  either  case  my  resolution  is  taken.  I 
have  said  Farewell!  and  I  will  see  you  no  more 
— ^no  more — never." 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  left  the  room  by  the 
door  that  was  beside  her. 
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It  was  a  new  Bcnsation  for  Cleve  Yemej  to 
feci  as  ho  did  at  that  moment  A  few  steps  he 
followed  toward  the  door,  and  then  hesitated. 
Then  with  a  new  impulse,  he  did  follow  and 
open  it.  But  she  was  gone.  Even  the  sound 
of  her  step  was  lost. 

Ho  turned  back  and  paused  for  a  minute  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  Of  course  this  must  not 
be.  The  idea  of  giring  her  up  so  was  simple 
nonsense,  and  not  to  be  listened  to. 

The  door  at  which  the  young  lady  had  left 
the  room  but  two  or  three  minutes  before,  now 
opened,  and  Miss  Sheckleton's  natty  figure  and 
kind  old  face  came  in.  Quite  aghast  she  looked 
at  him. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Vemey,  why  are  you 
hero?  How  can  you  be  so  rash?**  she  almost 
gasped.     '  *  You  tmut  go,  instant^, " 

'*  How  could  you  adrise  the  cruelty  and  folly 
of  that  letter  ?"  be  said,  impetuously. 

"  What  letter  ?" 

"Oh!  Miss  Sheckleton,  do  let  us  be  frank; 
only  say  what  have  I  done  or  said  or  thought, 
that  I  should  be  condemned  and  discarded  with- 
out a  hearing  ?** 

Hereupon  Miss  Sheckleton,  still  urging  his  de- 
parture in  frightened  whispers,  protested  her  in- 
nocence of  his  meaning,  and  at  last  bethought 
her  of  persuading  him  to  leave  the  house,  and 
meet  her  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  all,  of 
which  he  soon  perceived  she  was  honestly  igno- 
rant, in  their  accustomed  trysting  place. 

There,  accordingly,  among  the  old  trees,  they 
met  and  discussed,  and  she  blamed  and  pitied 
him ;  and  promised,  with  such  caution  as  old 
ladies  use  in  speaking  for  the  resolves  of  the 
young  of  their  own  sex,  that  Margaret  should 
learn  tho  truth  from  her,  although  she  could  not 
of  course  say  what  she  might  think  of  it,  taking 
as  she  did  such  decided,  and,  sometimes,  strange 
views  of  things. 

So  they  parted  kindly.  But  Cleve*s  heart 
was  disquieted  within  him,  and  his  sky  this  even- 
ing was  wild  and  stormy. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

JUDJEU8    APELLJli 

On  the  stillest  summer  day  did  yon  ever  see 
nature  quite  still,  even  that  circumscribed  nature 
that  hems  you  round  with  densest  trees,  as  you 
lounge  on  your  rustic  seat,  in  lasy  contempla- 
tion, amid  the  shorn  grass  of  your  flower-beds, 
and  which  are  all  oppressed  and  stifled  with 
heat  and  slumber?  Look  attentively,  and  yon 
will  see  a  little  quiver  like  a  dying  pulse  in  the 
hanging  flower-bells,  and  a  light  faint  tremble  in 
this  leaf  and  that.  Of  nature,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  life,  the  law  is  motion,  and  this  law 
controls  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  is  nowhere  any  such  thing 
as  absolute  repose,  and  everywhere  we  find 
change  and  action. 

Over  Malory,  if  anywhere,  broods  the  spirit 
of  repose.     Buried  in  deep  forest — fenced  on 


one  side  by  the  lonely  estuaiy — no  town  or  ul- 
lage lying  beyond  it ;  seaward  the  littk  c4d. 
worid  roads  that  pass  by  it  are  quite  fonakes  br 
tra£Sc  Even  the  sound  of  children's  laagbu: 
and  prattle  are  never  heard  there,  and  Uak  In 
the  solemn  caw  of  the  rooks  aod  the  bajiiif  d 
the  night  dog.  Yet  chance  was  then  inra£sg 
that  quiet  seclusion  with  an  unexpected  dacgo. 
A  gentleman  driving  that  da  j  to  the  **  Ge^ 
Inn'*  at  Cardyllian,  from  a  distant  statioQ  6i 
the  Great  London  line,  and  having  picked  ^ 
from  his  driver,  a  Cardyllian  man,  all  he  coi^ 
about  Maloiy,  and  old  Mrs.  Merryn  who  Brad 
there,  stopped  suddenly  at  the  comer  of  the  old 
road,  which,  two  miles  below  Cardyllian,  tcisi 
off  inland,  and  rambles  with  many  please: 
windings  into  the  xxMid  that  leads  to  Penntbni 
Priory. 

This  gentleman,  whose  dress  was  in  thecfco^ 
and  striking  style,  and  whose  jewelry  wis  csa- 
spicuons,  was  high-shouldered,  with  a  veij  de- 
cided curve,  though  not  exactly  a  hanch.  H^ 
was  small,  with  rather  Ions  sums.  Hb  Isiz, 
whiskers,  and  beard  were  glossy  hlack,  and  hs 
features  Jewish.  He  switched  and  tvirkd  a 
black  walking-cane,  with  silver  knobs  on  it,  is 
his  hand,  and  he  had  two  or  three  rings  cm  bis 
fingos. 

Hb  luggage  had  gone  on  to  the  ''George,* 
and  whenever  opportunity  occnired  akwig  that 
solitaiy  road  he  renewed  his  inquiries  aboist 
Malory,  with  a  slight  peculiarity-  of  accent  which 
the  unsophisticated  rustics  in  that  pan  of  tks 
world  had  never  heard  before.  . 

By  this  time  it  was  evening,  and  ia  the  kiib 
of  the  approaching  sunset,  he  might  now,  as  tbs 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  distant  monntiiB! 
opened,  have  enjoyed  a  pleasure  lor  which,  bcv 
ever,  he  had  no  taste ;  these  evening  glows  asi 
tints  were  to  him  but  imperfect  light,  and  li 
looked  along  the  solemn  and  shadowy  hiSs  t! 
he  would  have  run  his  eye  along  the  sbcpf  ia 
Cheapside — ^if  mth  any  interest^  simply  to  as;BM 
himself  with  a  calculation  of  what  thej  might  be 
worth  in  money. 

He  was  now  passing  the  pretty  cfaoreb-rBrl 
of  Llanderris.  The  gray  head-stones  and  gnff> 
grown  graves  brought  home  to  him  no  pssEizs 
thought  of  change  and  mortality  ;  death  was  k) 
him  an  arithmetical  formula  by  which  he  nieai- 
ured  annuities  and  reversions  and  policies. 
And  now  he  had  entered  the  steep  pretiy  ml 
that  leads  down  with  an  irregular  curve  toMiu- 
ory. 

He  looked  down  upon  the  grand  old  wood. 
He  had  a  smattering  of  the  value  of  timber,  aod 
remembered  what  a  hit  Kosenthal  &  Solomnos 
had  made  of  their  purchase  of  the  wood  at  Eau 
Milton,  when  the  railway  was  about  to  he  maJe 
there ;  and  what  a  nice  bit  of  money  they  had 
made  of  their  contract  for  sleepers  and  all  soxts 
of  other  things.  Could  not  Jos.  Larkin,  or  soite 
better  man,  be  found  to  get  up  a  little  bnnch 
line  from  Lluinan  to  Cajidyllian  ?  His  lai^ 
mouth  almost  watered  as  he  thought  of  it ;  aod 
how  that  eight  or  nine  miles  of  rail  would  devoor 
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eyerj  inch  of  timber  that  grew  there — ^not  a 
branch  would  be  lost. 

Bat  now  he  was  descending' toward  Malorj, 
and  the  banks  at  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
shut  out  the  view.  So  he  began  to  descend  the 
slope  at  his  leisure,  looking  up  and  about  him 
and  down  at  the  worn  road  for  material  for 
thought,  for  his  mind  was  bustling  and  barren. 

The  road  is  not  four  steps  across.  It  winds 
steeply  between  high  banks.  Over  these  stoop, 
and  cross,  and  mingle  in  the  perspective,  the 
gray  stems  of  tall  ash  trees  mantled  in  ivy, 
which  here  and  there  has  climbed  among  the 
boughs,  and  made  a  darker  umbrage  among  the 
clear  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  Beneath,  as- 
cending the  steep  banks,  grow  clumps  of  nettles, 
elder,  hazel,  and  thorn.  Only  down  the  slope 
of  the  road  can  the  passenger  see  any  thing  of 
the  country  it  traverses,  for  the  banks  out-top 
him  on  either  side.  The  rains  have  washed  its 
stones  so  bare,  wearing  a  sort  of  gulley  in  the 
centre,  as  to  give  it  the  character  in  some  sort  of 
a  forest  ravine. 

The  sallow  hatchet-&ced  man,  with  promi- 
nent black  eyes,  was  walking  up  this  steep  and 
secluded  road.  Those  sharp  eyes  of  his  were 
busy.  A  wild  bee  hummed  over  his  head,  and 
he  cut  at  it  pleasantly  with  his  stick,  but  it  was 
out  of  reach,  and  he  paused  and  eyed  its  uncon- 
scious flight  with  an  ugly  smile,  as  if  he  owed 
it  a  grudge  for  having  foiled  him.  There  was 
little  life  in  that  secluded  and  dark  track.  He 
spied  a  small  dome-shaped  black  beetle  stum- 
bling through  the  dust  and  pebbles  across  it. 

The  little  man  drew  near  and  peered  at  it 
with  his  piercing  eyes  and  a  pleasant  grin.  He 
stooped.  The  point  of  his  pale  nose  was  right 
over  it.  Across  the  desert  the  beetle  was  toil- 
ing. His  path  was  a  right  line.  The  little 
man  looked  across  to  see  what  he  was  aiming  at, 
or  where  was  his  home.  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticular that  he  could  perceive  in  the  grass  and 
weeds  at  the  point  whitherward  he  was  tending 
in  a  right  line.  The  beetle  sprawled  and  stum- 
bled over  a  little  bead  of  clay,  recovered  his  feet  and 
his  direction,  and  plodded  on  in  a  straight  line. 
The  little  man  put  his  stick,  point  downward, 
before  him.  The  beetle  rounded  it  carefully, 
and  plodded  on  inflexibly  in  the  same  direction. 
Then  he  of  the  black  eyes  and  long  nose  knock- 
ed him  gently  in  the  face,  and  again,  and  again, 
jerking  him  this  way  or  that  Still,  like  a  prize- 
fighter he  rallied  between  the  rounds,  and  drove 
right  on  in  his  old  line.  Then  the  little  man 
gave  him  a  sharper  knock,  which  sent  him  a 
couple  of  feet  away,  on  his  back ;  right  and  left 
sprawled  and  groped  the  short  legs  of  the  beetle, 
but  alas  I  in  vain.  He  could  not  right  himself. 
He  tried  to  lurch  himself  over,  but  in  vain. 
Now  and  then  came  a  frantic  gallop  with  his 
little  feet;  it  was  beating  the  air.  This  was 
pleasant  to  the  man  with  th<i  piercing  eyes,  who 
stooped  over,  smiling  with  his  wide  mouth,  and 
showing  his  white  fangs.  I  wonder  what  the 
beetle  thought  of  his  luck — ^what  he  thought  of 
it  all.  The  paroxysms  of  hope,  when  his  feet 
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worked  so  hard,  grew  shorter.  The  inter\*als 
of  despair  and  inaction  grew  longer.  The  beetle 
was  making  up  his  mind  that  he  must  lie  on  his 
back  and  die  slowly,  or  be  crushed  under  a  hoof, 
or  picked  up  and  swallowed  by  a  wandering 
farm-yard  fowL 

Though  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  his  despair, 
the  man  with  the  prominent  eyes  tired  of  the 
sight,  he  gave  him  a  poke  under  the  back,  and 
tumbled  him  up  again  on  his  feet,  and  watched 
him.  The  beetle  seemed  a  little  bothered  for 
a  while,  and  would  have  shaken  himself  I*m 
sure  if  he  could.  But  he  spon  came  to  himself, 
turned  in  his  old  direction,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  observer,  marched  stumbling  on  with  indom- 
itable perseverance  toward  the-  self-same  point. 
I  know  nothing  of  beetle  habits.  I  can  make 
no  guess  why  he  sought  that  particular  spot. 
Wad  it  merely  a  favorite  haunt,  or  were  there  a 
little  beetle  brood,  and  a  wife  awaiting  him 
there?  A  strong  instinct  of  some  sort  urged 
him,  and  a  most  heroic  perseverance. 

And  now  I  suppose  he  thought  his  troubles 
over,  and  that  his  journey  was  about  surely  to 
be  accomplished.  Alas!  it  will  never  be  ac- 
complished. There  is  an  influence  near  which 
you  suspect  not  The  distance  is  lessening,  the 
green  grass,  and  dock  leaves,  and  mallows,  very 
near.  Alas !  there  is  no  sympathy  with  your 
instinct,  with  the  purpose  of  your  life,  with  your 
labors  and  hopes.  An  inverted  sympathy  is 
there;  a  sympathy  with  the  difficulty — with 
*'  the  Adversary'* — with  death.  The  little  man 
with  the  sharp  black  eyes  brought  the  point  of 
his  stick  near  the  beetle's  back,  having  seen 
enough  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  squelched  him. 

The  pleasure  of  malice  is  curious.  There 
are  people  who  flavor  their  meals  with  their  re- 
venges, whose  future  is  made  interesting  by  the 
hope  that  this  or  that  person  may  come  under 
their  heel.  Which  is  pleasantest,  building  castles 
in  the  air  for  ourselves,  or  dungeons  in  Pan- 
demonium for  our  enemies  ?  It  is  well  for  one 
half  of  the  human  race  that  the  other  has  not 
the  disposal  of  them.  More'  rare,  more  gro- 
tesque, more  exquisitely  fiendish,  is  that  sport 
with  the  mysteries  of  agony,  that  lust  of  torture, 
that  constitute  the  desire  and^he  fruition  of 
some  monstrous  souls. 

Now,  having  ended  that  beetle*8  brief  life  in 
eternal  darkness,  and  reduced  all  his  thoughts 
and  yearnings  to  cipher,  and  dissolved  his  per- 
severing and  resolute  little  character,  never  to 
be  recombined,  this  young  gentleman  looked  up 
among  the  yellow  leaves  in  which  the  birds 
were  chirping  their  evening  gossip,  and  treated 
them  to  a  capital  imitation  of  a  wild-cat,  follow- 
ed by  a  still  happier  one  of  a  screech-owl,  which 
set  all  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  round  twittering 
in  panic ;  and  having  sufficiently  amused  him- 
self, the  sun  being  now  near  the  horizon,  he  be- 
thought him  of  his  mission  to  Malory.  So  on 
he  marched  whistling  an  air  from  an  opera, 
which,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  he  did  with  the 
brilliancy  and  precision  of  a  little  flageolet,  in 
so  much  that  it  amounted  to  quite  a  curiously 
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pretty  accomplishment,  and  yon  would  have* 
wondered  how  a  gentleman  with  so  unmistakable 
a  vein  of  the  miscreant  in  him,  coold  make 
such  sweet  and  bird-like  music. 

A  little  boy  riding  a  tixed  donkey  into  Car- 
dyllian,  pointed  out  to  him  the  gate  of  the  old 
place,  and  with  a  jaunty  step,  twirling  his  cane, 
and  whistling  as  he  went,  he  reached  the  open 
space  before  the  door-steps. 

The  surly  servant  who  happened  to  see  him 
as  he  hesitated  and  gaped  at  the  windows,  came 
forth,  and  challenged  him  with  tones  and  looks 
the  reverse  of  hospitable. 

<*OhI  Mrs.  Mervyn?"  said  he;  <<well,  she 
doesnH  live  here.  Get  ye  round  that  comer 
there,  and  you'll  see  the  steward's  house  with  a 
hatch-door  to  it,  and  you  may  ring  the  bell,  and 
leave,  d'ye  mind,  by  the  back  way.  You  can 
follow  the  road  by  the  rear  o'  the  house." 

So  saying,  he  warned  him  off  peremptorily 
with  a  flunkey's  contempt  for  a  mock  gentleman, 
and  the  sallow  man  with  the  black  eyes  and 
beard,  not  at  all  put  out  by  that  slight  treatment, 
for  he  had  seen  all  sorts  of  adventures,  and  had 
learned  unaffectedly  to  despise  contempt,  walk- 
ed listlessly  round  the  comer  of  the  old  house, 
with  a  somewhat  knock-kneed  and  ungainly 
stride,  on  which  our  bandy  friend  sneered 
gmflly. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

IfR.    LEYI  VI8IT8  HBfl.   UERTXJX, 

And  now  the  stranger  stood  before  the  stew- 
ard's house,  which  is  an  old  stone  building,  just 
two  stories  high,  with  but  few  rooms,  and  heavy 
stone  shafts  to  the  windows,  with  little  diamond 
lattices  in  them,  all  stained  and  gray  with  age — 
antiquaries  assign  it  to  the  period  of  Henry 
YII. — and  when  the  Jewish  gentleman,  his 
wide,  loose  mouth  smiling  in  solitary  expecta- 
tion, slapped  and  rattled  his  cane  upon  the 
planks  of  the  hatch,  as  people  in  old  times 
called  "  house !"  to  summon  the  servants,  he 
was  violating  the  monastic  silence  of  a  building 
as  old  as  the%y-gone  friars,  with  their  matin 
bells  and  solemn  chants. 

A  little  Welsh  girl  looked  over  the  clumsy 
bannister,  and  ran  up  with  his  message  to  Mrs. 
Mervyn, 

**  Will  you  please  come  up  stairs,  sir,  to  the 
drawing-room  ?"  asked  the  child. 

He  was  amused  at  the  notion  of  a  "  drawing* 
room"  in  such  a  place,  and  with  a  lazy  sneer 
climbed  the  stairs  afker  her. 

This  drawing-room  was  vexy  dark  at  this  hour, 
except  for  the  patch  of  red  light  that  came 
through  the  lattice  and  rested  on  the  old  cup- 
board opposite,  on  which  stood,  shelf  above 
shelf,  a  grove  of  colored  delft  candlesticks,  tea- 
cups, jugs,  men,  women,  tea-pots,  and  beasts, 
all  in  an  old-world  style,  a  decoration  which 
prevails  in  humble  Welsh  chambers,  and  which 
here  was  a  property  of  the  house  forgotten,  I 


presume,  by  the  great  house  of  Yencj,  cd 
transmitted  from  tenant  to  teosnt,  with  the  Isa- 
bering  fumitnre. 

The  flighty  old  lady,  Mrs.  Merrja  of  tt 
large  eyes,  received  him  with  sn  (dd-CB^ottc 
politeness  and  formality  which  did  not  is  t)i» 
least  embarrass  her  visitor,  who  stf  hiaR!f 
down,  smiling  his  moist,  lazy  smile,  with  h 
knees  protmded  under  the  tsble,  on  vHd  lii 
elbows  rested,  and  with  his  heels  on  the  nmidf 
his  cludr,  while  his  hat  and  cane  lav  glinim- 
ing  in  the  sim-light  beside  him. 

*<The  maid,  I  think,  foigot  to  nendoa  pe 
name,  sir  ?'*  said  the  old  kdy  gentif,  bot  m  i 
tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Very  like,  ma'am— veiy  like,  indeed-lie- 
cause,  I  think,  I  forgot  to  mentioa  nr  ibss  to 
her,"  he  drawled  pleasantly.  *'  IVe  takenadal 
of  trouble — ^I  hare — to  find  you  oiit,niamisi 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  here,  oas. 
and  that  same  back  again— a  joomej  of  focr  bs- 
dred  and  fifty  miles— is  not  just  nothing.  Ts 
glad  to  see  you,  ma'am — ^happvtofiodjoobns 
drawing-room,  ma'am — hope  yon  find  josisd 
well,  ma'am,  as  your  numeroos  fiieods  cdd 
wish  yon.  Mj  name,  ma'am,  is  Leri,  fceii^ 
junior  govemor  of  the  firm  of  Gol^ied^IcT^ 
well  known  on  'Change,  ma'am,  aadjasir  ap- 
preciated by  a  large  circle  of  (na^  «  J^ 
may  read  upon  this  card." 

The  card  which  he  tendered  did  lot,  it  must 
be  allowed,  speak  of  these  adnBiivs  ^^^^ 
but  simply  announced  that  ««Goldiijed&XCTi' 
were  "Stock-Brokers,"  pursuing  their  calling* 
"Offices  — 10,  Scroop  Street,  Gimmel Lsbb,' 
in  the  City.  And  haying  held  this  card  beioR 
her  eyes  for  a  sufficient  time,  he  put  it  iii»  ^ 
pocket. 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  I've  come  all  this  nr.^ 
our  house,  to  ask  you  whether  you  wonliili*^ 
hear  some  news  of  your  govemor,  mi'am?' 

"Of  whom,  sir?"  inquired  the  till  oHh-^ 
who  had  remained  standing  all  this  time,  fi» 
had  received  him,  and  was  now  looking  jb^ 
with  ^yes,  not  of  suspicion,  but  of  nndisgsas 
fear. 

*'  Of  your  husband,  ma'am,  I  mean,"  diar*: 
he,  eyeing  her  with  his  cunning  smile. 

"You  don't  mean,  sir-"  said  she  faintt,si: 
thereupon  she  was  seized  with  a  tremWiD&^: 
sat  down,  and  her  very  lips  turned  white,^- 
Mr.  Levi  began  to  think  "  the  old  girl  visit- 
ing uncommon  queeri8h,''and  did  notliie^ 
idea  of  "  its  happening,"  under  these  circ3& 
stances.  .. 

"  There,  ma'am  —  don't  tske  on !  Wtfi«« 
the  water  ?  Da-a-a-mn  the  drop !"  he  ^^^^ 
ed,  tnming  up  mugs  and  jugs  in  «  ^^' . , 
say— Mary  Anne— Jane— chick-a-biddy-^ 
be  alive  there,  will  ye  ?"  howled  the  risitor  i>vei 
the  bannister.  "Water,  can't  ye  f  Old  foinia' 
sick!" 

"  Better  now,  sir— better-jn«t  ojxnmt 
little  air,  please,"  the  old  lady  whispered ^ 

With  some  hurried  fumbling  be  8 
getting  the  lattice  open. 
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**  Water,  will  you?  What  a  time  you're  about 
it,  da-a-am  Uttle  beast!"  he  bawled  in  the  face 
of  the  child. 

**Much  better,  thanks — very  much  better," 
whispered  the  old  lady. 

*  *  Of  course,  you're  better,  ma'am.  Here  it  is 
at  la-a-ast.  Have  some  water,  ma'am?  Do. 
Give  her  the  water,  you  little  fool." 

She  sipped  a  little. 

"  Ck)miDg  round — all  right,"  he  said  tenderly. 
*' What  cattle  them  old  women  are!  daro-am 
them."    A  little  pause  followed. 

''A  deal  better  now,  ma'am  ?" 

«*rm  startled,  sir." 

"  Of  course,  you're  startled,  ma'am." 

"And  faint,  sir." 

"Why  not, ma'am?" 

Mrs.  Bebecca  Menryn  breathed  three  or  four 
great  sighs,  and  began  to  look  again  like  a  liv- 
ing woman. 

"  Now  she  looks  quite  nice  (he  pronounced 
it  ni-i-ishe),doe8n't  she  ?  Yon  may  make  tracksh 
young  woman ;  go,  will  you?" 

"I  feel  so  much  better," said  the  old  lady 
when  they  were  alone. 

*  *  You  do— quite— ever  so  much  bettjer.  Shall 
I  go  on?" 

"Pray  do,  sir." 

"Well  now  see,  if  I  do,  there  must  be  no  more 
of  that,  old  lady.  If  you  can't  talk  of  the  gorer- 
nor,  we'll  just  let  him  alone,"  said  Levi  sturdily. 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  if  you  mean  my  hus- 
band, tell  me  all  you  know." 

"All  aint  a  great  deal, ma'am;  but  a  cove 
has  turned  up  as  knew  him  well." 

"  Some  one  who  knew  him  ?" 

*  *  Just  so,  ma'am . "  He  balanced  whether  ho 
should  tell  her  that  he  was  dead  or  not,  but  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  more  convenient,  though 
less  tragic,  to  avoid  getting  up  a  new  scene  like 
the  other,  so  he  modified  his  narrative.  "  He's 
tamed  up,  ma'am,  and  knew  him  reiy  intimate ; 
and  has  got  a  meogny  (he  so  pronounced  ma- 
hogany) desk  of  his,  gave  in  change  to  him, 
since  he  could  not  come  home  at  present,  con- 
taining a  law  paper,  ma'am,  making  OTcr  to  his 
son  and  yours  some  property  in  England." 

"  Then,  he  is  not  coming?"  said  she. 

"  Not  azh  I  knowzh,  ma'am." 

"He  has  been  a  long  time  away,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  So  I'm  informed,  ma'am,"  he  observed. 

"  m  tell  you  how  it  was,  and  when  he  went 
away." 

"Thank  ye, ma'am," he  interposed.  "I've 
heard  —  melancholy  case,  ma'am ;  got  seven 
penn'orth,  didn't  he,  and  never  turned  up 
again?" 

"Seven  what,  sir?" 

"  Seven  years,  ma'am ;  seven  penn'orth  ve 
call  it  ma'am,  familiar-like." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir— I  don't  know 
what  it  means ;  I  saw  him  sail  away.  It  went 
off,  off,  off."- 

"  I'll  bet  a  pound  it  did,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Levi. 


*  *  Only  to  be  for  a  veiy  short  time ;  the  sail — 
I  could  see  it  very  far — how  pretty  they  look  on 
the  sea ;  but  veiy  lonely,  I  think — too  lonely." 

"A  touch  of  solitary,  ma'am,"  acquiesced  Levi. 

"  Away,  in  the  yacht,"  she  dreamed  on. 

"The  royal  yacht, ma'am,  no  doubt." 
'  "  The  yacht,  we  called  it.  He  said  he  would 
return  next  day ;  and  it  went  .round  Fendillion 
— round  the  headland  of  Fendillion,  I  lost  it, 
and  it  never  came  again ;  but  I  think  it  will,  sir 
—don't  you?  Fm  sure  it  will — he  was  so  con- 
fident ;  only  smiled  and  nodded,  and  he  said, 
*  No,  I  won't  say  good-bye.'  He  would  not  have 
said  that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  return — ^he  could 
not  so  deceive  a  lonely  poor  thing  like  me,  that 
adored  him." 

"No  he  couldn't,  ma'am,  not  he:  no  man 
could.  Betray  the  girl  that  adored  him !  Ba-a-ah ! 
impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Levi,  and  shook  his  glos- 
sy ringlets  sleepily,  and  dropped  his  eyelids, 
smiling.  This  old  girl  amused  him,  her  rdmance 
was  such  a  joke.  But  the  light  was  perceptibly 
growing  more  dusky,  and  business  must  not  wait 
upon  fun,  so  Mr.  Levi  said — 

"  He'sh  no  shicken  by  this  time,  ma'am — your 
son,  ma'am ;  Fm  told  he'sh  twenty-sheven  yeorsh 
old  —  thatsh  no  shicken  —  twenty-sheven  next 
birthday." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him,  sir?  Oh, 
no,  he  doesn't,"  she  said,  looking  dreamily  with 
her  great  sad  eyes  upon  him. 

"Jest  you  tell  me,  ma'am,  where  was  he  bap- 
tized, and  by  what  name?" said  her  visitor. 

A  look  of  doubt  and  fear  came  slowly  and 
wildly  into  her  face  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Who  is  he — ^I've  been  speaking  to  you,  sir  ?" 

"Oh I  yesh,  mo-o-ost  'beautiful,  you  'ar, 
ma'am,"  answered  he;  "and  I  am  your  son's 
best  friend — ^and  yours,  ma'am ;  only  you  tell 
me  where  to  find  him,  and  he'sh  a^  made  man, 
for  all  hizh  dayzh." 

"  Where  has  he  come  finom  ? — a  stranger," 
she  murmured. 

"I  told  yon,  ma*am." 

"I  don't  know  you,  sir;  I  don't  know  your 
name,"  she  dreamed  on. 

*  *  Benjamin  Levi.  Ill  spell  it  for  you  if  you 
like, "he  answered,  beginning  to  grow  testy.  "  I 
told  you  my  name,  and  showed  you  my  ca^a-ard. 
Bah!  it  ravels  at  one  end,  as  fast  as  it  knits  at 
the  other." 

And  again,  he  held  the  card  of  the  firm  of 
Goldshed  &  Levi,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
between  the  fingers  of  his  right  and  left  hand, 
bowed  out  like  an  old-fashioned  shop-board,  and 
looking  as  if  it  would  spring  out  elastically  into 
her  face. 

"  I7ieref  ma'am,  that'sh  the  ticket!"  said  he, 
eyeing  her  over  it. 

"  Once,  sir,  I  spoke  of  business  to  a  stranger, 
and  I  was  always  sorry;  I  did  mischief,"  said 
the  old  woman  with  a  vague  remorsefulness. 

"  I'm  no  stranger,  ma'am,  begging  your  par- 
don," he  replied  insolently;  "you  don't  half 
know  what  you're  saying,  I  do  think.  Groldshed 
&  Levi— not  know  us ;  sich  precious  rot,  I  never  /" 
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"I  did  mischief,  dr.- 

"I  only  want  to  know  where  to  find  your 
son,  ma'am,  if  you  know,  and  if  yon  won't  tell, 
yon  ruin  that  poor  yoong  man.  It  ain*t  a  pound 
to  me,  bat  it'sh  a  deal  to  him,**  answered  the 
good-natnred  Mr.  Levi. 

«  Fm  yery  sorry,  sir,  but  I  once  did  mischief 
by  speaking  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  didn't  know. 
Lady  Vemey  made  me  promise,  and  I'm  snre 
she  was  right,  nerer  to  speak  about  business 
without  first  consulting  some  member  of  her 
family.  I  don't  understand  business — never 
did,"  pleaded  she. 

*'  Well,  here's  a  go  I  not  nnderstaan'  ?  Why, 
there's  nothing  to  nnderstaan*.  It  isn't  buuness. 
S-o-N, "  he  spelt,  •  *  ton,  H-u-8-b-a-x-i>— •trioon' 
—  that  ain't  business — da-a-am  me !  Whereas 
the  business  ?    Baah  I" 

«*  Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself  up, 
**  Tre  answered  you.  It  was  about  my  husband — 
God  help  me — I  spoke  before,  and  did  mischief 
without  knowing  it.  I  won't  speak  of  him  to 
strangers,  except  as  Lady  Vemey  advises—to 
any  stranger— especially  to  you,  sir." 

There  was  a  sound  of  steps  ouuide,  which,  per- 
haps, modified  the  answer  of  Mr.  Levi  He  was 
very  much  chagrined,  and  his  great  black  eyes 
looked  very  wickedly  upon  her  helpless  face. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  as  you  please,  ma'am.  It  isn't 
the  turn  of  a  shilling  to  me,  but  you  r«-in  the 
poo^r  young  man,  your  son,  for  da-a-am  me,  if  I 
touch  his  bnshinesh  again,  if  it  falls  through  now ; 
mind  you  that.  So  having  ndnedjova  own  flesh 
and  blood,  you  tell  me  to  go  as  I  came.  It's 
nauthing  to  me— mind  that — but  ru-in  to  him ; 
here's  my  hat  and  stick — I'm  going,  only  just 
I'll  give  you  one  chance  more  for  that  poor 
young  man,  just  a  minute  to  think  again."  He 
had  stood  up,  with  his  hat  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
*' Just  one  chance— you'll  be  sending  for  mo 
again,  and  I  won't  come.  No — no — ^never, 
da-a-am  me!" 

'*  Good-evening,  sir, "said  the  lady. 

Mr.  Levi  bit  his  thumb  nail. 

**  You  don't  know  what  you're  doing,  ma'am," 
said  he,  trying  once  more. 

"I  can't,  sir— I  coaV," she  said  distractedly. 

*<  Come,  think— Tm  going— ^omy ;  just  think 
—what  do  you  shay  ?" 

He  waited. 

'*I  won't  speak,  sir." 

"You  won't?" 

"No,  sir." 

He  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  the  red  sun- 
light showed  like  a  flush  of  anger  on  his  sallow 
face.  Then,  with  an  insolent  laugh,  he  turned, 
sticking  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  walked  down 
the  stairs,  singing. 

Outside  the  hatch,  he  paused  for  a  second. 

"  111  get  it  all  another  way,'*  he  thought. 
"Round  here," he  said,  "wasn't  it— the  back 
way.  Good-evening,  you  stupid,  old,  da-a-am, 
crazy  cat,"  and  he  saluted  the  windows  of  the 
steward's  house  with  a  vicious  twitch  of  his 
cane. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.  BERJAXHr  LBTI    BEOOOKIZBS   aK    AC- 
QCAIXTASCS. 

Mb.  Benjamin  Lbvi,  having  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  steward's  house,  found  himself  bef one 
two  great  piers,  passing  thiongfa  the  gate  of  wBd 
he  entered  the  stable-yard,  at  the  fiszther  side  cf 
which  was  a  second  gate,  which  he  rigifatly  cos- 
jectured  would  give  him  access  to  that  back 
avenue  through  which  be  meant  to  make  hii 
exit. 

He  glanced  round  this  great  quadrangle,  gk 
end  of  which  was  overlooked  bj  the  rear  cf  Uk 
old  house,  and  that  quaint  old  refectoiy  wxtkiis 
clumsy  flight  of  stone  steps,  from  the  vindc?? 
of  which  our  firiend  Sedlej  had  oboeived  tbi 
ladies  of  Malory  while  engaged  in  their  garic 
work. 

There  was  grass  growing  between  the  psnsf 
stones,  and  moss  upon  the  walls,  and  the  sutsk 
doors  were  decaying  upon  their  msty  faiageL 
Commenting,  as  so  practical  a  genins  natonDj 
would,  upon  the  surrounding  capabilities  a-1 
decay,  Mr.  Levi  had  nearly  tFaversed  this  soli- 
tude when  he  heard  some  one  call,  ^  Thocai 
Jones  I"  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tones  of  tbs 
voice  arrested  him  instjuitl j. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  tarn  for  mnsicsl  had- 
ness,  and  not  only  dabbled  in  coneeits  aad  Utdt 
operatic  speculations,  but,  having  a  natmslly 
musical  ear,  had  a  retentive  memory  for  voices 
— ^and  thb  blind  man's  faculty  stood  him  m  stead 
here,  for,  with  a  malicious  thrill  of  wonder  aai 
delight,  he  instantly  recognized  this  vdlce. 

The  door  of  that  smaller  yard  which  is  jsesi 
the  house  opened  now,  and  Sir  Booth  Fanshx^ 
entered,  bawling  with  increased  impatience— 
"Thomas  Jones!" 

Sir  Booth's  eye  lighted  on  the  figore  iA  Mr. 
Levi,  as  he  stood  close  by  the  wall  at  the  oikr 
side,  hopuig  to  escape  observation. 

With  the  same  instinct  Sir  Booth  stej^ 
backward  hastily  into  an  open  stable  door,  asd 
Mr.  Levi  skipped  into  another  door,  within  which, 
unfortunately,  a  chained  dog,  Neptnne,  was  dos- 
ing. 

The  dog  flew  the  length  of  his  tether  at  Mr. 
Levi's  legs,  and  the  Jewish  gentleman  sprac^ 
forth  more  hastily  even  than  he  had  entered. 

At  the  same  moment.  Sir  Booth's  pride  da- 
termined  hU  vacillation,  and  he  strode  bold!/ 
forward  and  said — 

**I  think  I  know  you  sir;  don't  I?" 

As  there  was  still  some  little  distance  between 
them,  Mr.  Levi  afiected  near-sightedness,  sad, 
compressing  his  eyelids,  smiled  dabioosly,  and 
said — 

''Rayther  think  not,  sir.  Ko,  sir — Pm  a 
stranger;  my  name  is  Levi — of  Goldshed  ib  Len 
— and  Tve  been  to  see  Mrs.  Mervyn,  who  lives 
here,  about  her  young  man.  I  don*t  know  von, 
sir — ^no — ^it  is  a  misbtake." 

"No,  Mr.  Levi — ^you  do  know  me— by — you 
do,"  replied  Sir  Booth,  approaching,  while  his 
fingers  clutched  at  his  walking-stick  with  an 
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uneasjr  gripe,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  exer- 
cise it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Israelite. 

•*  Oh !  crikey !  Ay,  to  he  sure — ^why,  it's  Sir 
Booth  Fanshawel  I  beg  pardon,  Sir  Booth. 
We  thought  you  were  in  France ;  but  no  mat- 
ter. Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  none  in  the  world,  for 
nil  that  little  bushiness  is  blown  orer,  quite. 
We  have  no  interest — ^no  more  than  your  horse 
— in  them  little  securities,  by  — ;  we  sold  them 
two  months  ago  to  Sfaolomons ;  we  were  glad  to 
sell  them  to  Sholomons,  daam  him ;  he  hit  us 
hard  with  some  of  Wilbraham  &  Cummlng*s 
paper,  and  I  don't  care,  by  — ,  if  he  never  sees  a 
shillini;  of  it — we  would  rather  like  it."  And 
Mr.  Xievi  again  made  oath  to  that  confession  of' 
feelinfiC. 

' '  Will  you  come  into  the  house  and  have  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  something?"  said  Sir  Booth 
on  reflection. 

•'Well,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Mr.  Levi. 
And  in  he  went  and  had  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
a  biscuit,  and  grew  friendly  and  confidential. 

'*  Don't  you  be  running  up  to  town,  Sir  Booth 
— Sholomons  is  looking  for  you.  Clever  man, 
Sholomons,  and  yon  should  get  quietly  out  of 
this  country  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  thinks  you're  in  France  now.  He  sent 
Bof^rs — you  know  Bogers  ?" 

He  paused  so  long  here  that  Sir  Booth  had 
to  answer  "  No." 

**  Well,  he  sent  him — a  good  man,  Rogers, 
you  know,  but  drinks  a  bit— after  you  to  Vichy, 
ha,  ha,  ha !  By  — ,  it  wos  rich.  Daam  Sholo- 
mons. It  was  worth  a  pound  to  see  his  face — 
ugly  fellow.     You  know  Sholomons?" 

And  so  Mr.  Levi  entertained  his  host,  who 
neither  loved  nor  trusted  him,  and  at  his  de- 
parture gave  him  all  sorts  of  friendly  warnings, 
and  sly  hints,  and  walked  and  ran  partly  to  the 
**  George, "  and  got  a  two-horse  vehicle  as  quick- 
ly as  they  could  harness  the  horses,  and  drove 
at  great  speed  to  Lluinan,  where  he  telegraphed 
to  his  partner  to  send  a  writ  down  by  next  train 
for  Sir  Booth,  the  message  being  from  Benjamin 
Levi,  Geoi^  Inn,  Cardyllian,  to  Groldshed  &  Le- 
vi, etc.,  etc.,  London. 

Mr.  Levi  took  his  ease  in  his  inn,  sipped  a 
good  deal  of  brandy  and  water,  and  smoked  many 
cigars,  with  a  serene  mind  and  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions, for,  if  nothing  went  wrong,  the  telegram 
would  be  in  his  partner's  hand  in  ample  time  to 
enable  him,  with  his  accustomed  diligence,  to 
send  down  a  *' beak"  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments by  the  night  train,  who  would  reach  Car- 
dyllian early,  and  pay  his  little  visit  at  Malory 
by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Levi,  as  prosperous  gentlemen  will,  felt 
his  solitude,  though  luxurious,  too  dull  for  the 
effervescence  of  his  spirits,  and  having  question- 
ed his  host  as  to  the  amusements  of  Cardyllian, 
found  that  its  normal  resources  of  that  nature 
were  confined  to  the  billiard  and  reading-rooms, 
whore,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  benefaction  to 
the  institution,  he  enjoyed,  as  a  "visitor,"  the 
exhilarating  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  Club. 
In  the  billiard-room,  accordingly,  that  night, 


was  the  fragrance  of  Mr.  Levi's  cheroot  agreeably 
perceptible,  the  sonorous  drawl  of  his  peculiar 
accent  vocal  among  pleasanter  intonations, 
and  his  " cuts,"  "  double  doubles," and  *'  long 
crosses,"  painfully  admired  by  the  gentlemen 
whose  shillings  he  pocketed  at  pool.  And  it 
was  pleasant  to  his  exquisitely  commercial  gen- 
ius to  think  that  the  contributions  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  he  had  **  given  a  lesson,"  and 
whose  '*  eyes  he  had  opened,"  would  constitute 
a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  at  the 
**  George,"  and  even  to  leave  something  toward 
his  return  fare  to  London. 

The  invalid  who  was  suffering  from  asthma 
in  the  bedroom  next  his  was  disturbed  by  his 
ejaculations  as  ho  undressed,  and  by  his  repeated 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  rang  his  bell  and  implored 
the  servant  to  beg  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
conversing  in  the  next  room  to  make  a  little  less 
noise,  in  consideration  of  his  indisposition. 

The  manner,  in  which  he  had  **  potted" 
the  gentlemen  in  the  billiard-room,  right  and 
left,  and  the  uncomfortable  admiration  of  his 
successes  exhibited  in  their  innocent  counte- 
nances, had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with 
these  explosions  of  merriment.  But  the  chief 
source  of  his  amusement  was  the  anticipated 
surprise  of  Sir  Booth,  when  the  little  domicilia- 
ry visit  of  the  next  morning  should  take  place, 
and  the  recollection  of  his  own  adroitness  in 
mystifying  the  Baronet. 

So  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  uncrossed  by 
even  an  ominous  dream,  not  knowing  that  the 
shrewd  old  bird  for  whom  his  chaff  was  spread 
and  his  pot  simmering  had  already  flown  with 
the  scream  of  the  whisde  on  the  wings  of  the 
night  train  to  Chester,  and  from  that  centre  to 
an  unknown  nook,  whence,  in  a  day  or  two 
more,  he  had  flitted  to  some  continental  roost, 
which  even  clever  Mr.  Levi  could  not  guess. 

Next  morning  early,  the  ladies  were  on  their 
way  to  London,  through  which  they  were  to 
continue  their  journey,  and  to  join  Sir  Booth 
abroad. 

Two  persons  were,  therefore,  very  much  dis- 
appointed next  day  at  Malory  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  helped.  One  was  Cleve  Vemey,  who  tried 
the  inexorable  secrecy  of  the  servant  in  every 
way,  but  in  vain ;  possibly  because  the  servant 
did  not  himself  know  where  "  the  family"  were 
gone.  The  other  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Levi,  who 
resented  Sir  Booth's  selfish  duplicity  with  an 
exasperation  which  would  hardly  have  been  ap- 
peased by  burning  that  "daam'  old  miziled 
bankrupt  robber"  alive. 

Mr.  Levi  flew  to  Chester  with  his  ''beak" in 
a  third-class  carriage,  and  thence  radiated  tele- 
graphic orders  and  entreaties  affecting  Sir  Booth 
wherever  he  had  a  friend,  and  ready,  on  a  hint 
by  the  wires,  to  unleash  his  bailiff  on  his  track, 
and  fix  him  on  the  soil,  immovable  as  the  petri- 
fied witch  of  Mucklestane  Muir,  by  the  spell  of 
his  parchment  legend. 

But  no  gleam  of  light  rewarded  his  labors. 
It  was  enough  to  ruffle  even  Mr.  Levi's  temper, 
which,  accordingly,  was  ruffled.     To  hatre  been 
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80  near !  To  have  had  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
npon  the  bird.  If  he  had  onlj  had  the  writ 
himself  in  his  pocket  he  might  have  dropped, 
with  his  own  fingers,  that  grain  of  salt  npon  his 
tail.  Bat  it  was  not  to  be.  At  the  moment  of 
possession,  Mr.  Leyi  was  balked.  He  could 
grind  curses  under  his  white  teeth,  and  did  not 
spare  them  now.  Some  of  them  were,  I  dare  saj, 
worthy  of  that  agile  witch,  *'  Cnttie  Sark,"  as 
she  stood  baffled  on  the  keystone  of  the  bridge, 
with  Meggie's  serered  tail  in  her  quirering  gripe. 

In  the  mean  time,  for  Clere  Vemey,  Malory 
is  stricken  with  a  sadden  blight.  Its  woods  ore 
enchanted  no  longer;  it  is  dark  now,  and  empty. 
His  heart  aches  .when  he  looks  at  it. 

He  missed  his  accustomed  walk  with  the 
Etherage  girls.  He  wrote  to  tell  old  Vane 
Etherage  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  and  could  not  dine  with  him,  as  he  had 
promised.  The  cold  was  a  lie — but  was  he  real- 
ly well  ?  Are  the  spirits  no  part  of  health ;  and 
where  were  his  ? 

About  a  fortnight  later,  came  a  letter  from  his 
good  friend,  Miss  Sheckleton.  How  delight- 
fully interesting,  though  it  contained  nest  to 
nothing.  But  how  interesting !  How  often  he 
read  it  through  I  How  every  solitary  moment 
was  improved  by  a  glance  into  it ! 

It  was  a  foreign  letter.  It  would  be  posted, 
she  said,  by  a  friend  in  Paris.  She  could  not 
yet  tell,  even  to  a  friend  so  kind  as  he,  the  ad- 
dress which  would  find  them.  She  hoped,  how- 
ever, very  soon  to  be  at  liberty  \p  do  so.  All 
were  well.  Her  young  friend  had  never  alluded 
since  to  the  subject  of  the  last  painful  interview. 
She,  Miss  Sheckleton,  could  not,  unless  a  favor- 
able opening  presented,  well  invite  a  conversation 
on  the  matter.  She  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
an  opportunity  would  occur.  She  understood 
the  peculiar  character  of  her  beautiful  young 
cousin,  and  saw  a  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in 
pressing  the  question  upon  her,  possibly  prema- 
turely. When  he,  Cleve,  wrote— which  she  sup- 
posed he  would  so  soon  as  he  was,  in  possession 
of  her  address — he  could  state  exactly  what  he 
wished  her  to  say.  Meanwhile,  although  as  she 
had  before  hinted,  dear  Margaret  was  admired 
and  sought  by  a  man  both  of  rank  and  fortune, 
with  very  great  constancy  (she  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  Cleve  had  already  suspected 
that  affair),  there  was  in  her  opinion  nothing  to 
apprehend,  at  least  at  present,  in  that  gentle- 
man's suit — flattered,  of  course,  she  must  be  by 
a  constancy  so  devoted ;  but  she  hardly  thought 
there  was  a  chance  that  the  feeling  would  grow 
to  any  thing  beyond  that.  So  she  bid  God  bless 
him,  and  wrote  Anne  Sheckleton  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

The  physician  who,  mistaking  a  complaint, 
administers  precisely  the  concoction  which  de- 
bilitates the  failing  organ,  or  inflames  the  tor- 
tured nerve,  commits  just  such  an  innocent  cru- 
elty OS  good  Miss  Sheckleton  practiced,  at  the 
close  of  her  letter,  upon  Cleve  Vemey. 

She  had  fancied  that  he  knew  something  of 
the  suit  to  which  she  referred  for  the  purpose 


of  relieving  an  anxiety  to  ?rhidi  her  tiujBi^ 
allusion  introduced  him,  in  &ct,  for  &e  ^ 
time. 

Who  was  this  faidifol  swain?  He  ber 
enough  of  Sir  Boodi  Fanshawe's  snrroatdbf. 
his  friends  and  intimates,  to  coimt  irp  fosr,? 
five,  or  six  possible  rivals-  He  knew  wfaaiper. 
severance  might  aceomplish,  andabseoeeni^ 
undo,  and  his  heart  was  disquieted  vithmlk 

If  he  had  consulted  his  instinct,  be  woaMb*- 
left  Ware  forthwith,  and  pursued  io  the  Coet- 
nent,  and  searched  eveiy  town  in  Frsoee;  k 
he  could  not  act  quite  according  to  impok.  & 
had  told  the  Cardyllian  people  that  he  va  ic: 
to  leave  Ware  till  the  fourteenth;  would scr- 
mark  attend  his  sudden  deptitue,  fJorx' 
immediately  upon  the  mysterious  flimogaftl; 
Malory  people  ?  He  knew  what  wonderfal  t& 
ries  might  thereupon  arise  in  Cardjllitti&d 
how  sure  they  would  be,  one  way  or  asoikr,s 
reach  his  uncle  Kiffyn,  and  how  that  tfatesetss 
suspicions  might  embemss  him.  Then  i  k&r 
might  easily  reach  Ware  while  be  was  anj,  id 
be  lost,  or  worse. 

So  he  resolved  to  see  out  the  rot  of  kisiir 
where  he  was.  In  Cardyllian  Chmch,  bovM 
and  cold  looked  the  cavi^  of  theKakiT^: 
The  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  greitosteB  ra- 
dow  were  subdued,  and  would  iid  |H  ^ 
their  glories  did  not  bum,  but  onlf  flifl«li«*i 
that  day.  And  oh  !  how  longwasDocteSjhy- 
foot*8  sermon !  And  how  vague  ws tos  sp^ 
hension  of  the  "yarn"  to  whidi  ffi» Cbiniy 
Etherage  treated  him  all  the  way  from  AediiT^ 
porch  to  the  top  of  Castle  Street. 

He  was  glad  when  the  fifteenth,  which  mi^ 
call  him  away  from  Ware,  approached.  He« 
glad  to  leave  this  changed  phice,  gladto  fot 
London — anywhere. 

Just  as  all  was  ready  for  his  flight  tf^ 
night  train,  on  the  evening  of  the  Htkwi^ 
great  joy  came  a  letter,  a  note  ahnoBt,  so  *^ 
from  kind  Anne  Sheckleton. 

All—  underiined — were  wcD.  There « 
nothing  more,  in  fact,  but  one  satisfectontw* 
tion,  which  was  the  address  which  wooW»^ 
find  them. 

So  Cleve  Vemey  made  the  jonniey  toI/»fe 
that  night  in  better  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A    COUNCIL    OF   THBBE. 

Messrs.  Goldshed  &  Levi  have  a  B»t(£^ 
in  Leadenhall  Street.  Assto<*-brokers,5m*/ 
they  don't,  I  am  lold,  do  any  thing  like  lo^ 
a  business  as  many  of  their  brethren.  ^ 
brethren,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  fKWd^ 
them.  Their  business  is  of  a  somewhat  m^ 
band  sort.  They  have  been  examined  oo«» 
twice  uncomfortably  before  ^ w^""*"*?,^! 
mittees.  They  have  been  saTSgely  handlw  . 
the  greatMr.  Hackle,  theParliamentaircoaff*;^^ 
In  the  great  insurance  case  of*'  The  Execn^^ 
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of  Shakerly  v.  The  Philanthropic  Union  Com- 
pany,'* they  were  hideonsly  mangled  and  evis- 
cerated bj  Sergeant  Bilhooke,  whose  powers  are 
well  known.  They  hare  been  called  '* harpies," 
(<  ghouls,'*  **  Madagascar  bats,"  *'Termin,*' 
<<  wolves,"  and  ''mousing  owls,"  and  are  no- 
thing the  worse  of  it.  Some  people  think,  on 
the  contraxy,  rather  the  better,  as  it  has  helped 
to  advertise  them  in  their  particular  line,  which 
is  in  a  puffing,  rigging,  fishy,  speculative,  ''queer- 
ish"  business,  at  which  mond  stock-brokers  turn 
up  their  eyes  and  noses,  to  the  amusement  of 
Messrs.  Goldshcd  &  Levi,  who  have — ^although 
the  sober  office  in  Leadenhall  Street  looks  9ome- 
times  a  little  neglected — ^no  end  of  valuable 
clients,  of  the  particular  kind  whom  they  covet, 
and  who  f^quent  the  other  office,  in  Wormwood 
Court,  which  looks  so  dirty,  mean,  and  neglected, 
and  yet  is  the  real  seat  of  power. 

The  "  office"  in  Wormwood  Court  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  narrow-fronted,  dingy  house.  It 
stands  apart,  and  keeps  its  own  secrets,  having 
an  nnftihabited  war^ouso  at  one  side,  and  a 
shabby  timber-yard  at  the  othe^  In  front  is  a 
flagged  court-yard,  with  dingy  grass  sprouting 
here  and  there,  and  lines  of  slimy  moss,  grimed 
with  soot. 

The  gate  is,  I  believe,  never  opened — I  don't 
know  that  its  hinges  would  work  now.  If  you 
have  private  business  with  the  firm  on  a  wet 
day,  yon  must  jump  out  of  your  cab  in  the  street, 
and  run  up  through  the  side  door,  through  the 
rain,  over  the  puddled  flags,  and  by  the  famous 
log  of  mahogany  which  the  Messrs.  Goldshed 
&  Levi  and  their  predecessors  have  sold,  in  bill 
transactions,  nearly  six  thousand  distinct  times, 
without  ever  losing  sight  of  it. 

In  the  street  this  day  there  stood  a  cab  at 
that  door.  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin,  the  Gylingden  attor- 
ney, was  in  consultation  with  the  firm.  They 
were  sitting  in  "the  office,"  the  front  room 
which  yon  enter  at  your  right  from  the  hall.  A 
high,  old-fashioned  chimney-piece  cuts  off  the 
far  angle  of  the  room,  obliquely.  It  is  wainscot- 
ed in  wood,  in  tiny  square  panels,  except  over 
tlie  fire-place,  where  one  great  panel  runs  across, 
and  up  to  the  ceiling,  with  somebody's  coat  of 
arms  carved  in  relief  upon  it.  This  wood-work 
has  been  painted  white,  long  ago,  but  the  tint 
has  degenerated  to  a  cream  or  buff  color,  and  a 
good  washing  would  do  it  no  harm.  Ton  can 
see  the  original  oak  where  the  hat-rack  was  re- 
moved, near  the  window,  as  also  in  those  places 
where  gentlemen  have  cut  their  names  or  in- 
itials. 

The  window  is  covered  with  dust  and  dirt, 
beaten  by  the  rain  into  all  sorts  of  patterns.  A 
chastened  light  enters  through  this  screen,  and 
yon  can't  see  fh>m  without  who  is  in  the  room. 

People  wonder  why  Messrs.  Croldshed  & 
Levi,  with  so  well  appointed  an  office  in  Lead- 
enhall Street,  will  keep  this  private  office  in  so 
beggarly  a  state ;  without  a  carpet,  only  a  strip 
of  nearly  obliterated  oil-cloth  on  its  dirty  floor. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  room  extends  a  great 
old,  battered,  oblong  mahogany  quadrangle,  full 


of  drawers,  with  dingy  brass  handles,  and  having 
midway  a  sort  of  archway,  like  a  bridge  under  a 
railway  embankment,  covered  with  oil-cloth  of 
an  undistinguishable  pattern,  blotched  with  old 
stains  of  red  ink  and  black,  and  dribblings  of 
sealing-wax,  curling  up  here  and  there  dastily, 
where  office-knives,  in  fiddling  fingers,  had  scar- 
red its  skin.  On  the  top  of  this  are  two  clumsy 
desks.  Behind  one  sits  the  junior  partner,  on 
a  high  wooden  stool,  and  behind  the  other  the 
senior,  on  a  battered  office-chair,  with  one  of  its 
hair-doth  angles  protruding,  like  the  corner  of  a 
cocked  hat,  in  front,  dividing  the  short,  thick 
legs  of  Mr.  Goldshed,  whose  heels  were  planted 
on  the  rungs,  bending  his  clumsy  knees,  and  re- 
minding one  of  the  attitude  in  which  an  indif- 
ferent rider  tries  to  keep  his  seat  on  a  restive 
horse. 

Goldshed  is  the  senior  in  every  sense.  He  is 
bald,  he  is  fat,  he  is  short.  He  has  gems  on  his 
stumpy  fingers,  and  golden  chains,  in  loops  and 
curves,  cross  the  old  black  velvet  waistcoat, 
which  is  always  wrinkled  upward  by  the  habit 
he  has  of  thrusting  his  broad,  short  hands  into 
his  trowsers  pockets. 

At  the  other  side,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  offering,  he  flatters  himself,  a  distinguished 
contrast  to  the  vulgar  persons  opposite,  sat  Mr. 
Jos.  Larkin,  of  the  Lodge,  Gylingden.  His  tall, 
bald  head  was  thrown  a  little  back ;  one  arm, 
in  its  glossy  black  sleeve,  hung  over  the  back  of 
his  chair,  with  his  large  red  knuckles  near  the 
floor.  His  pink  eyes  wore  their  meek  and  dove- 
like expression ;  his  mouth  a  little  open,  in  re- 
pose; an  air  of  resignation  and  beatitude,  which, 
together  with' his  well-known  elegance,  his  long, 
lavender-tinted  trowsers,  and  ribbed  silk  waist- 
coat of  the  same  favorite  hue,  presented  a  very 
perfect  picture,  in  this  vulgar  Jewish  setting,  of 
a  perfect  Christian  gentleman. 

'*If  every  thing  favors,  Mr.  Goldshed,  Mr. 
Dingwell  may  be  in  town  to-morrow  evening. 
He  sends  for  me  immediately  on  his  arrival,  to 
my  quarters,  you  understand,  and  I  will  send 
him  on  to  you,  and  you  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Bumble's 
lodgings." 

"Jifi«A  Bumble,"  drawled  Goldshed;  "not 
married — a  girl,  Mtsh" 

"Tes,  Mrs.  Bumble,"  continued  Larkin,  gen- 
tly ;  "  there's  no  harm  in  saying  Mrs. ;  many 
ladies  in  a  position  of  responsibility  prefer  that 
style  to  Miss,  for  obvious  reasons." 

Here  Goldshed,  who  was  smiling  lazily,  wink- 
ed at  his  junior,  who  returned  that  signal  in 
safety,  for  Mr.  Larkin,  whose  countenance  was 
raised  toward  the  ceiling,  had  closed  his  eyes. 
The  chaste  attorney's  discretion  amused  them, 
for  Miss  Sarah  Bumble  was  an  industrious,  care- 
worn girl  of  two-and-fifty,  taciturn,  and  with  a 
brown  pug  face,  and  tresses  somewhat  silvery. 

''We  are  told  by  the  apostle,"  continued  Mr. 
Larkin,  musingly,  ''  not  only  to  avoid  evil,  but 
the  appearance  of  evil.  I  forgot,  however,  our 
religions  differ." 

*' Yash,  yash,  our  religions  differ,"  he  says; 
**  they  difter,  Levi,  don't  they  ?" 
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*'Ta8h,  tbej  do,"  drawled  that  theologian. 

**  Yaah,  they  do ;  we  see  onr  waj  to  that,*' 
concladed  Goldshed. 

Larkin  sighed. 

There  was  a  short  silence  here.  Mr.  Larkin 
opening  his  pink  eyelids,  and  showing  his  small, 
light  blae  eyes,  while  he  maintained  his  easy  and 
gentlemanlike  attitude. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  looked  down 
on  his  desk  thoughtfully,  and  picked  at  an  old 
drop  of  sealing-wax  with  his  office-knife,  and 
whistled  a  few  slow  bars,  and  Mr.  Levi,  looking 
down  also,  scribbled  the  cipher  of  the  firm  nine- 
teen times,  with  flonrishes,  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Goldshed  worked  his  short  thick  knees 
and  his  heels  a  little  uneasily ;  the  office-chair 
was  growing  a  little  bit  frisky,  it  seemed. 

**Nishe  shailing,  Mr.  Larkin,  and  oh,  dear! 
a  great  lot  of  delicashy !  What  do  you  think?*' 
said  Mr.  Goldshed,  lifting  up  the  office-knife, 
with  the  edge  toward  the  attorney,  and  letting  it 
fall  back  two  or  three  times,  between  his  finger 
thumb,  dubiously.  "The  parties  being  swells, 
makesh  it  more  delicate — ticklish — ticklish ;  do 
you  shinsherely  think  it's  all  quite  straight  ?" 

''  Of  course,  it's  stiuight  I  should  hope,  Mr. 
Goldshed,  I  have  never  advised  any  course  that 
was  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Larkin  loftily. 

"I  don't  mean  religions — law  blcsh  you — I 
mean  «a/^"  said  Mr.  Goldshed,  soothingly. 

A  little  pink  flush  touched  the  tall,  bald  fore- 
head of  the  attorney. 

"  Whatever  is  right,  sir,  is  safe ;  and  that,  I 
think,  can  hardly  be  wrong — I  hope  not — by 
which  all  parties  are  benefited,"  said  the  at- 
torney. 

**  AH  parties  bo  da-a-amn  —  except  our- 
shelves.  Fm  thinking  of  myshelf—and  Mr. 
Levi,  here — and,  of  courshe,  of  you.  Very  much 
of  you,*'  he  added,  courteously. 

Mr.  Larkin  acknowledged  his  care  by  a  faint 
meek  bow. 

"They're  swells,"  repeated  Mr.  Goldshed. 

"He  saysh  they're  swelsh,"  repeated  Mr. 
Levi,  whose  grave  look  had  something  of  the  air 
of  a  bully  in  it,  fixing  his  dark  prominent  eyes 
on  Mr.  Larkin,  and  turning  his  cheek  that  way 
a  little,  also.  "There's  a  danger  in  handling  a 
swell— in  them  matters  especially." 

"Suppose  theresh  a  contempt?"  said  Mr. 
Goldshed,  whose  chair  grew  restive,  and  required 
management  as  he  spoke. 

"  He  saysh  a  contempt^**  repeated  Mr.  Levi, 
"  or  shomething  wone — by — " 

**  ni  guarantee  you  for  twopence,  Mr.  Le^*i ; 
and  pray  consider  me,  and  do  not  swear,"  urged 
Mr.  Larkin. 

"If  you  guarantee  us,  with  a  penalty,"  began 
Mr.  Levi,  who  chose  to  take  him  literally. 

** I  said  that,  of  course,  Mr.  Levi,  by  way  of 
illustration  only ;  no  one,  of  course,  dreams  of 
guaranteeing  another  without  a  proper  consid- 
eration. I  should  have  hoped  you  could  not 
have  misunderstood  me.  I  don't  understand 
guarantees,  it  is  a  business  I  have  never  touch- 
ed.    I'm  content,  I  hope,  with  the  emoluments  I 


of  my  profession,  and  what  m  j  landed  propotr 
gives  me.  I  only  mean  thi»--ikat  then  iis 
risk.  What  do  we  know  of  Blr.  IXngvcIltk 
is  not  perfectly  above-board— perfectly?  I^ 
lenge  the  world  upon  that.  If  an  j  thing  skoi^ 
happen  to  fall  through,  ire,  vaitj,  ue  dc:  c 
blame.  At  the  same  time  if  ytm— lookio;  it  i: 
with  your  experience — apprehend  iajtUk.ct 
course  I  couldn't  think  of  allowing  m  k  ^ 
on.  I  can  arrange,  this  evening,  and  iK>t  tor 
far  from  this  house,  either." 

As  Mr.  Larkin  concluded,  be  made  afeiatfif 
rising. 

<  *  Baah !  '*  exclaimed  Levi.  "  Tod  don't  itbi 
we  want  to  back  out  of  thish  transhaction.  .Vr. 
Larkin  ?  no-o-oh !  That's  not  the  tiick  oi  L)i^ 
offishe — is  it  goY*nor  ?    He  sajsk  m.'* 

"  No,"  echoed  Goldshed. 

"  No,  never — ^noways !  you  hear  hinr  w- 
erated  Mr.  Levi.  "In  for  a  penDT,iikri 
pound  —  in  for  a  shilling,  in  for  a  tboci£ii 
Baah  I—No,  never." 

**No,  noways  —  never!"  rererterittif Gc»> 
shed,  in  deep,  metallic  tones.  "  Bot  I/t:, 
there,  must  look  an  inch  or  two  before  bi$  k^ 
—and  sho  must  I — and  sho,  my  very  good  fral 
Mr.  Larkin,  must  you— 9,  bit  before  jdortuit 
I  don't  see  no  great  danger.  We  all  iasf^,  i^ 
Honorable  Arthur  Vemey  is  dead.  We  man 
of  that—and  all  the  rest  is  not  iwdi  tl*  f>^^ 
ha'pensh  in  that  book,"  and  be  towW  *« 
mighty  ledger  lying  by  him,  in  whiA  wtos 
were  entered.     *  *  The  rest  is  Dingrt^'  rfair.' 

"Just  so,  Mr.Goldshcd,"acqmescwiJtr.LH. 
kin.     "  We  go  together  in  that  new." 

"  Da-a-am  Dingwdl !— what  need  «  as 
for  Dingwell?"  tolled  out  Mr.  Goldshed,  ic 
his  ringing  bass. 

"  Baah  l—da-^-atn  him !"  echoed  the  jiffiia 

"  Yes— a— quite  as  you  say— but  what* '^ 
good  of  imprecation  ?  With  that  eiccr^i  ^ 
quite  go  with  you.  It's  Dingwell's  afiwr-^ 
ours.  We,  of  course,  go  straight-and  /  cff- 
tainly  have  no  reason  to  suspect  DingiwD  a 
any  thing  crooked  or  unworthy." 

"  Oh,  no— baah  l-^nothing  r  said  I^tI 

"  Nor  I,'*  added  Goldshed. 

"It'sh  delicate  — it  izh  deHcatc-bnt«r 
promishing,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed,  who  » 
moistening  a  cigar  in  his  great  lips.  "  ^^ 
and  northing  crooked  about  it" 

» *  No-thing  crwked— no  /"  repeated  Mr.  un 
shaking  his  glossy  curls  slowly.  "Battel 
delicate."  .■ 

"Then,  gentlemen,  it'sunderstood-rmaJi' 
erty  to  assume— that  Mr.  Dingwell  finds  one  a 
other  of  you  here  whenever  he  calls  after  d«t 
and  you'll  arrange  at  once  about  the  little  psJ' 
ments." 

To  which  the  firm  having  proinptlj«s«D»;| 
Mr.  Larkin  took  his  leave,  and,  l**'*^  *T;^ 
of  consideration^  was  accompanied  to  the  »» 
by  door-step  by  Mr.  Levi,  who,  standing  «^ j^  | 
hall  door,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  nodae^ 
slyly  to  him  across  the  flagged  coBft-ytfd.  in 
the  cab  window,  in  a  way  which  Mr.  J*-  ^' 
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kin  of  the  Lodge  thought  by  many  degrees  too 
familiar. 

*«  Well,  thereU  a  cove  !"8aid  Mr.  Levi,  laugh- 
ing lazily,  and  showing  his  long  rows  of  ivory 
fangs,  as  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder,  with  the 
point  of  his  thumb,  toward  the  street. 

"Bum  un!"  said  Mr.  Goldshed,  laughing 
likewise,  as  he  held  his  lighted  cigar  between 
his  fingers. 

And  they  laughed  together  tranquilly  for  a 
little,  till,  with  a  sudden  access  of  gravity,  Mr. 
Goldshed  observed,  with  a  little  wag  of  the 
head — 

**  He's  da-a-am  clever." 
**  Yash,  da-a-am  clever  I"  echoed  Levi. 
*^  Not  as  much  green  as  you'd  put  your  fin- 
ger on,  I  tell  yon,  no  muff--devili8h  good  lay, 
as  you  shall  see,**  con^nued  Goldshed. 

**  Devilish  good — no,  no  muflP— nothing  green,** 
repeated  Mr.  Levi,  lighting  his  cigar.  **  Good 
bead  for  speculation — might  be  a  bit  too  clever, 
I'm  thinking,"  and  he  winked  gently  at  his  gov- 
ernor. 

"  Believe  you,  my  boy,  if  we'd  let  him;  but 
we  won't,  will  we  ?"  drawled  Mr.  Goldshed, 
jocosely. 

«<  Not  if  I  knows  it,'*  said  Mr.  Levi,  sitting 
on  the  table,  with  his  feet  on  the  stool,  and 
smoking  toward  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MB.  DINGWELL  ABBIVES. 

Messbs.  Goldshed  &  Levi  owned  four 
houses  in  Rosemaiy  Court,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Rumble  was  their  tenant.  The  court  is  dark, 
ancient,  and  grimy.  Miss  Rumble  let  lodgings, 
worked  hard,  led  an  anxious  life,  and  subsisted 
on  a  remarkably  light  diet,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  never  had  a  shilling  over.  Her  Jewish 
landlords  used  to  pay  her  a  visit  now  and  then, 
to  receive  the  rent,  and  see  that  every  thing 
was  right.  These  visits  she  dreaded ;  they  were 
grumbling  and  minatory,  and  enlivened  by  oc- 
casional oaths  and  curses.  But  though  it  was 
part  of  their  system  to  keep  their  tenants  on  the 
alert  by  perpetual  fault-findings  and  menaces, 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  g6t  every  shilling 
the  house  brought  in,  that  Miss  Rumble  lived 
on  next  to  nothing,  and  never  saved  a  shilling, 
and  was,  in  fact,  their  underfed,  overworked,  and 
indefatigable  slave. 

With  the  uncomplaining  and  modest  charity 
of  the  poor,  Sarah  Rumble  maintained  her  lit- 
tle orphan  niece  and  nephew  by  extra  labor  at 
needlework,  and  wonderful  feats  of  domestic 
economy. 

This  waste  of  resources  Mr.  Levi  grudged. 
He  had  never  done  complaining  of  it,  and  de- 
monstrating that  it  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  her  holding  the  house  at  too  low  a  rent ; 
how  else  could  it  be?  Why  was  she  to  keep 
other  people's  brats  at  the  expense  of  Messrs. 
Goldshed  &  Levi  ?    What  was  the  work-house 


for  ?  This  perpetual  pressure  was  a  sore  trouble 
to  the  poor  woman,  who  had  come  to  love  the 
children  as  if  they  were  her  own ;  and  after  one 
of  Mr.  Levi's  minatory  visits  she  often  lay  awake 
sobbing,  in  the  terror  and  yearnings  of  her  un- 
speakable affection,  while  its  unconscious  objects 
lay  fast  asleep  by  her  side. 

From  Mr.  Levi,  in  his  accustomed  vein,  Miss 
Rumble  had  received  full  instruction  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  her  new  lodger, 
Mr.  Dingwell.  He  could  not  say  when  he 
would  arrive — neither  the  day  nor  the  hour — 
and  several  days  had  already  elapsed  and  no 
arrival  had  taken  place.  This  evening  she  had 
gone  down  to  the  *'  shop,"  so  designated,  as  if 
there  had  been  but  one  in  London,  to  lay  out  a 
shilling  and  seven  pence  very  carefully,  leaving 
her  little  niece  and  nephew  in  charge  of  the 
candle  and  the  house,  and  spelling  out  their 
Catechism  for  next  day. 

A  tapping  came  to  the  door,  not  timid  nor  yet 
menacing,  a  sort  of  double  knock,  delivered  with  a 
walking-cane ;  on  the  whole  a  sharp  but  gentle- 
manlike summons  to  which  the  little  company  as- 
sembled there  were  unused.  The  children  lifted 
their  eyes  from  the  book  before  them,  and  stared 
at  the  door  without  answering.  It  opened  with  a 
latch,  which  without  more  ado  was  raised,  and 
a  tall,  white-haired  gentleman,  with  a  stoop  and 
a  very  brown  skin,  looked  in  inquisitively,  and 
said  with  a  smile  that  was  xiot  pleasant,  and  a 
voice  not  loud  but  somewhat  harsh  and  cold — 

<*Mrs.  or  ARsa  Rumble  hereabouts,  my 
dears?" 

*<Miss  Rumble;  that's  aunt,  please,  sir ;*' 
answered  the  little  girl,  slipping  down  from  her 
chair  and  making  si  courtesy. 

**  Well,  the^a  the  lady  I  want  to  speak  with, 
my  love ;  where  ia  she  ?"  said  the  gentleman, 
glancing  round  the  homely  chamber  from  under 
bis  white  eyebrows  with  a  pair  of  cold,  light, 
restless  eyes. 

"  She's—she's— "hesitated  the  child. 

<*  Not  in  bed,  I  see ;  nor  in  the  cupboard  (the 
cupboard  door  was  open).  Is  she  up  the  chim- 
ney, my  charming  child  ?" 

<*  No,  sir,  please ;  she's  gone  to  Mrs.  Chalk's 
for  the  bacon." 

'<Mre.  Chalk's  for  the  bacon?"  echoed  the 
gentleman.  '*  Very  good  I  Excellent  woman, 
excellent  bacon,  I  dare  say.  But  how  far  away 
is  it  ? — how  soon  shall  we  have  your  aunt  back 
again  ?" 

"Just  round  the  comer,  please,  sir ;  aunt's 
never  no  time,"  answered  the  child.  *' Would 
yon  please  call  in  again  ?" 

''Charming  young  lady!  so  accomplished  I 
Who  taught  you  your  grammar?  So  polite,  so 
auapicunia.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  my  dear  ?" 

"No,  sir,  please." 

**  And  I  am  vastly  obliged  for  your  invitation 
to  call  again,  but  I  find  your  company  much  too 
agreeable  to  think  of  going  away ;  so  if  you  al- 
low me — and  do  shut  that  door,  my  sweet  child ; 
many  thanks — I'll  do  myself  the  honor  to  sit 
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down,  if  I  nuij  yentare,  and  continue  to  enjoj 
joar  agreeable  oonyenation,  till  your  aunt  re- 
tarns  to  &Tor  us  with  her  charming  presence 
and — bacon." 

The  old  gentleman  was  glancing  from  under 
his  brows,  from  corner  to  comer  of  this  homelj 
chamber ;  an  uneasy  habit,  not  curiosity,  and 
during  his  ceremonious  speech  he  kept  bowing 
and  smihng,  and  set  down  a  black  leather  bag, 
that  he  had  in  his  hand,  on  the  deal  table,  to- 
gether with  his  walking-cane,  and  pulled  off  his 
gloTCS  and  warmed  his  hands  at  the  tiny  bit  of 
fire.  When  his  back  was  toward  them  the 
children  exchanged  a  glance,  and  the  little  boy 
looked  frightened,  and  on  the  point  of  bursting 
into  tears. 

<*jBuA  /"  whispered  the  girl,  alarmed,  for  she 
could  not  toll  what  effect  the  demonstration 
might  hare  upon  the  stranger — *'  quieil" — and 
she  shook  her  finger  in  nigent  warning  at  Jem- 
mie.  '^  A  ver^  nice  gent,  as  has  money  for 
auntie—Mere/" 

So  the  tears  that  stood  in  Jemmie's  big  eyes 
were  not  followed  by  an  outcry,  and  the  gentle- 
man, with  his  hat  and  outside  wrapper  on,  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  liule  fire,  looking,  in  his 
restless  way,  over  the  children's  heads,  with  his 
white,  cold  eyes  and  the  same  smile.  There 
was  a  dreamy  idea  haunting  Lucy  Maria's  head 
that  this  gentleman  was  very  like  a  white  ani- 
mal she  had  seen  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens when  her  uncle  had  treated  her  to  that  in- 
structive show,  the  same  sort  of  cruel  grin,  and 
the  same  restless  oscillation  before  the  ban  of 
its  cage. 

*'Hey!  so  she'll  be  back  again?'*  said  he, 
recollecting  the  presence  of  the  tW9  children ; 
"  the  excellent  lady,  your  aunt,  I  mean.  Su- 
perb apartment  this  is,  but  it  strikes  me,  hardly 
sufficiently /.b^A^ed;  hey?  One  halfpenny  can- 
dle, however  brilliant,  can  hardly  do  justice  to 
such  a  room  ;  pretty  taper,  very  pretty,  isn't  it  ? 
Such  nice  mutton  fat  1  my  dear  young  lady,  and 
such  a  fine  long  snuff— like  a  chimney  with  a 
Quaker's  hat  on  top  of  it— you  don't  see 
such  fine  things  everywhere  I  And  who's  this 
young  gentleman,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  admitted  to  your  salon — a  page  or  what  ?" 

'*  It's  Jemmie,  sir ;  stand  up  and  bow  to  the 
gentleman,  Jemmie." 

Jemmie  slipped  down  on  the  floor,  and  made 
a  very  alarmed  bow,  with  his  great  eyes  staring 
doprecatingly  in  the  visitor's  face. 

''I'm  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
What  grace  and  easel  It's  perfectly  charm- 
ing 1  I'm  too  much  honored,  Mr.  Jemmie.  And 
so  exquisitely  got  up,  too !  There's  only  one 
little  toilet  refinement  I  would  venture  to  rec- 
ommend. The  worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Chalks,  who 
contributes  bacon  to  this  house,  and,  I  presume, 
candles — could,  I  dare  say,  also  supply  another 
luxury,  with  which  you  are  not  so  w^l  acquaint- 
ed, called  <oap— one  of  the  few  perfectly  safe  cos- 
meUcs.  Pray  try  it ;  you'll  find  it  soluble  in 
water.  And  hoi  reading  too?  What  have  you 
been  reading  out  of  that  exquisite  little  volume  ?" 


<*  Catechism,  please,  or,"  snswoed  Oe  Ivk 
giii 

«< Ho,  Catechism?  DeUa^tfU!  What  a 
wonderful  people  we  English  are !"  The  Utter 
reflection  was  nuide  for  his  own  entotuBiDeB; 
and  he  laughed  over  it  in  an  nnder-tone.  'T^e 
your  aunt  teaches  you  the  art  of  godHots? 
TouVe  read  about  Babel,  didnt  j0Q?-4b3  s> 
complishment  of  getting  up  to  hesren  is  % 
nicer 

'*  Sunday  School,  sir,  please,"  said  the  pd. 

"  Oh,  it's  then  you  learn  it?  WeD,!^ 
asb  yon  only  one  question  in  your  C&teckisi; 
and  that's  the  first — ^what's  your  name?" 

"Lucy  Maria." 

''Well,  Lucy  Maria  and  Mr.  imsat,! 
trust  your  theological  studies  may  Tender  jss 
last  as  pious  as  I  am.  Ton  know  hor  ie^ 
and  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  joa  b^ 
what  they  are.  Sin  is  doing  soy  thing  oo  esi 
that's  pleasant,  and  death's  the  ytmiadi 
Did  you  ever  see  any  one  dead,  mj  sweet  ^ 
— ^not  able  to  raise  a  finger  or  an  ejelid  ?  iskt 
a  fix,  isn't  it  ? — and  screwed  up  in  t  tteadti 
box  to  be  eaten  by  worms— all  akne,  oEier 
ground  ?  You^U  be  so,  egad,  and  job  fns^ 
Jemmie  there,  perhaps  before  me-tlmeiira 
an  old  boy.  Younkers  go  off  sooetinei  hf  tk 
score.  I've  seen  'em  trundled  oat  is  fenrtad 
plague,  egad,  lying  in  rows,  Uke  piaefcd  diick- 
ens  in  a  poulterer's  shop.  AnddKf  ay^tni 
have  scarlatina  all  about  yon  Aere,i»!V',^ 
complaint,  you  know,  that  kills  tfaetitde  d^ 
dren.  You  need  not  frighten  yonrselmtboi^ 
because  it  jnust  happen,  sooner  or  latcMk  jr. 
mutt.  It's  the  penalty,  yon  know,  becace  £^ 
once  eat  an  apple.'* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Bather  hard  lines  on  us,  isn't  it  ?  Six  ct 
an  apple,  and  sin  and  death,  and  colie-l  Qf^ 
eat  an  apple  in  consequence— «»&  cme  t^ 
the  world,  and  dder,  as  a  conseqaence-tb^ 
worst  drink  ever  invented  by  the  dcriL  Am 
now  go  on  and  learn  yoor  Church  Citec^ 
thoroughly,  and  you'll  both  turn  into  u^ 
Upon  my  life,  I  think  I  see  the  fcathen  i^ 
ginning  to  sprout  from  your  shoulden  9^- 
You'll  have  wings,  you  know,  if  all  goes  rig"-^ 
and  tails,  for  any  thing  I  know." 

The  little  bc^  looked  into  his  face  peiplo^ 
and  frightened— the  little  girl,  ansn^ring  ^ 
haggard  grin  with  an  attempted  smile,  ^^ 
ed  also  bewilderment  and  dismay  in  her  e^ 
They  were  both  longing  for  the  retnm  of  d^- 
aunt. 

Childish  nature,  which  is  only  hnman  naice 
without  iu  scarf  skin,  is  always  afraid  dm}- 
It  is  not  ito  power,  but  its  treachery  tb^  '^ 
dreadful— the  guise  of  friendship  hiding  a  b*  ^ 
ful  purpose  underneath.  Ohe  might  fancj  tut 
seasoned  denizens  of  Gehenna  wdcoming,  cco^ 
plimenting,  and  inatmcting  aew-oomen '^«- 
these*  solemn  derisions.  How  children  del# 
in  humor  I  how  they  wince  and  qoaU jm^ 
irony  I  Be  it  ever  ao  mdely  fsshioned  a^^ 
clumsily  handled,  stiU  it  is  to  them  •  temfc^ 
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weapon.  If  children  are  to  be  either  ridiculed 
or  rebuked,  let  it  be  honestly,  in  direct  terms. 
TVe  should  not  scare  them  with  this  jocnloiitj 
of  devils. 

Haring  thus  amused  himself  with  the  chil- 
dren for  a  time,  he  unlocked  his  leather  bag, 
took  out  two  or  three  papers,  ordered  the  little 
girl  to  snuif  the  candle,  and  pulled  it  across  the 
table  to  the  comer  next  himself,  and,  sitting 
close  by,  tried  to  read,  holding  the  letter  almost 
in  the  flame,  screwing  his  white  eyebrows  to- 
gether, and  shifting  his  position,  and  that  of  the 
candle  also,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  stndi- 
ous  conyenience  of  the  children. 

He  gave  it  up.  The  red  and  smoky  light 
tried  his  eyes  too  severely.  So,  not  well  pleased, 
he  locked  his  letters  up  again. 

*  *  Cat's  eyes— owls  I  How  the  devil  they  read 
by  it  passes  my  comprehension.  Any  more  can* 
dies  here — ^hey  ?"  he  demanded  wiUi  a  sudden 
sharpness  that  made  the  children  start 

"  Three,  please,  sir." 

"  Get  'em.»* 

'<  On  the  nail  in  the  closet,  please,  sir." 

«*Get*em,  d— nit!" 

*<  Closet's  locked,  please,  sir.  Aunt  has  the 
key." 

^<  Ha !"  he  snarled,  and  looked  at  the  children 
as  if  he  would  like  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them. 

'*  I>oes  your  aunt  allow  yon  to  let  the  fire  out 
on  nights  like  this — hey  ?  You're  a  charming 
young  lady,  yoi»— and  this  young  gentleman,  in 
manners  and  appearanoe,  every  thing  the  proud- 
est aunt  could  desire ;  but  Tm  curious  to  know 
whether  either  one  or  other  is  of  the  slightest 
earthly  use ;  and  secondly,  whether  she  keeps  a 
birch  rod  in  that  closet — hey?— and  now  and 
then  Jioffs  you — ^ha,  ha,  ha!  The  expense  of  the 
rod  is  trifling,  the  pain  not  worth  mentioning, 
and  soon  over,  but  the  moral  efibcts  are  admira- 
ble, better  and  more  durable — ^take  my  word  for 
it — than  all  the  catechisms  in  Paternoster  Bow." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  much  tickled  by 
his  own  pleasantries,  and  laughed  viciously  as  he 
eyed  the  children. 

'*  You  did  not  tell  me  a  fib,  I  hope,  my  dear, 
about  your  aunt?  She's  a  long  time  about 
coming ;  and,  I  say,  do  put  a  little  coal  on  the 
fire,  will  you?" 

**  Coal's  locked  up,  please,  sir,"  said  the  child, 
who  was  growing  more  afraid  of  him  every  min- 
ute. 

'<  'Gad,  it  seems  to  me  that  worthy  woman's 
afraid  you'll  carry  off  the  bricks  and  plaster. 
Where's  the  poker  ?  Chained  to  the  wall,  I  sup- 
pose ;  well,  there's  a  complaint  called  kleptoma- 
nia— it  comes  with  a  sort  of  irritation  at  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
you  and  your  friend  Jemmie,  there,  had  got  it." 

Jemmie  looked  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  up  in 
the  gentleman's  face,  in  anxious  amazement. 

'*  But  there's  a  cure  for  it— essence  of  cane— 
and  if  that  won't  do,  a  capital  charm— nine  tails 
of  a  gray  cat  applied  under  competent  direction. 
Your  aunt  seems  to  understand  that  disorder — 
it  begins  with  an  itching  in  the  fingers,  and 


ends  with  a  pain  in  the  back — ha,  ha,  ha! 
You're  a  pair  of  theologians,  and,  if  you've  read 
John  Bunyan,  no  doubt  understand  and  enjoy 
an  allegory." 

''Yes,  sir,  please,  we  will,"  answered  poor 
Lucy  Maria,  in  her  perplexity. 

"  And  we'll  be  very  good  friends,  Miss  Marie 
Louise,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  Fve  no  doubt, 
provided  you  play  me  no  tricks  and  do  precise- 
ly whatever  I  bid  you ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  if  you 
don't,  ril  take  the  devil  out  of  my  pocket  and 
frighten  you  out  of  your  wits,  I  will— ha,  ha,  ha! 
— so  sure  as  you  live,  into^«  /" 

And  the  old  gentleman,  with  an  ugly  smile 
on  his  thin  lips,  and  a  frown  between  his  white 
eyebrows,  fixed  his  glittering  gaze  on  the  child 
and  wagged  his  head. 

You  may  be  sure  she  was  relieved  when*  at 
that  moment,  she  heard  her  aunt's  well-known 
step  on  the  lobby,  and  the  latch  clicked,  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Bumble  entered. 


CHAPTEB  XXXII. 

us.  DIVOWELL  MAKES  HIMSELF  COMFORTABLE. 

"AhI— ^>/  you  are  Miss  Bumble— -hey  ?" 
said  the  old  gentleman,  fixing  a  scrutinizing 
glance  from  under  his  white  eyebrows  upon  Sal- 
ly Bumble,  who  stood  in  the  door-way,  in  won- 
der, not  unmixed  with  alarm ;  for  people  who 
stand  every  hour  in  presence  of  Giant  Want, 
with  his  sword  at  their  throats,  have  lost  their 
faith  in  fortune,  and  long  ceased  to  expect  a  be- 
nevolent fairy  in  any  stranger  who  may  present 
himself  dubiously,  and  anticipate  rather  an  ene- 
my. So,  looking  hard  at  the  gentleman  who 
stood  before  the  little  fire,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
the  light  of  the  solitaiy  dipped  candle  shining 
on  his  by  no  means  pleasant  countenance,  she 
made  him  a  little  frightened  courtesy,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  Sally  Bumble,  though 
she  could  not  tell  what  was  to  follow. 

«( I've  been  waiting ;  I  come  here  to  seo  you 
— ^pray,  shut  the  door — from  two  gentlemen, 
Jews,  whom  you  know— ;/Hewcfa — don't  be  unea- 
sy— friends  of  mine,  friends  of  yours — Mr.  Gold- 
shed  and  Mr.  Levi,  the  kindest,  sweetest,  sharp- 
est fellows  alive,  and  here's  a  note  from  them — 
you  can  readt^ 

* '  Bead  I  Law  bless  you — ^yes,  sir"  answered 
Sally. 

''Thanks  for  the  blessing — ^read  the  note; 
it's  only  to  tell  you  I'm  the  person  they  mention- 
ed this  morning,  Mr.  Dingwell.  Are  the  rooms 
ready?    You  can  make  me  comfortable— eh?" 

''In  a  humble  way,  sir,"  she  answered,  with 
a  courtesy. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  I'm  a  humble  fellow,  and 
I  hear  you're  a  sensible  young  lady.  These  lit- 
tle pitchers  here,  of  course,  have  cars—I'll  say 
all  that's  necessary  as  we  go  up — there's  a  fel- 
low with  a  cab  at  the  door ;  isn't  there  ?  Well, 
there's  some  little  luggage  of  mine  on  it — ^we 
must  get  it  up  stairs ;  give  him  something  to 
lend  a  hand ;  but  first  let  me  see  my  rooms." 
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*'Tes,  sir,**  said  Sally,  with  another  conrtefljr. 
And  Mr.  Dingwell,  taking  np  his  bag  and  stick, 
followed  her  in  silence,  as  with  the  dusky  <^n- 
die  she  led  the  way  up  the  stairs. 

She  lighted  a  pair  of  candles  in  the  drawing- 
room.  There  was  some  fire  in  the  grate.  The 
rooms  looked  better  than  he  had  expected — 
there  were  curtains,  and  an  old  Turkish  carpet, 
and  some  shabby  and  some  handsome  pieces  of 
furniture. 

'*  It  will  do,  it  will  do— ha,  ha,  ha !  how  like 
a  pawnbroker's  store  it  looks — no  two  things 
match  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  bad — those  Jew  fel- 
lows, of  course,  did  it?  All  this  stuff  isn't 
yours?" said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

"Law  bless  you,  no,  sir,"  answered  Sally, 
with  a  dismal  smile  and  a  shake  of  her  head. 

^  Thanks  again  for  your  blessing.  And  the 
bedroom  ?**  inquired  he. 

She  pushed  open  the  door. 

"  Capital  looking-glass,**  said  he,  standing  be- 
fore his  dressing-table—**  cap-i-tal  I  if  it  weren't 
for  that  great  seam  across  the  middle — ha,  ha, 
ha  I  funny  effect,  by  .Jove!  Is  it  colder  than 
usual,  here  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  please ;  a  nice  evening." 

'*  Devilish  nice,  by  Allah  I  I'm  cold  through 
and  through  my  groat  coat.  Will  you  please 
poke  up  that  fire  a  little  ?  Hey  I  what  a  grand 
bed  we've  got !  what  tassels  and  ropes  I  and,  by 
Jove,  carved  angels  or  Cupids — I  hope,  Cupids 
—on  the  foot-board! "he  said,  running  the  tip 
of  his  cane  along  the  profile  of  one  of  them ; 
**  they  must  have  got  this  a  wonderful  bargain. 
Hey  I  I  hope  no  one  died  in  it  last  week?** 

**0h,  lal  sir;  Mr.  Levi  is  a  very  pitickler 
gentleman ;  he  wouldn't  for  all  he's  worth." 

**  Oh !  not  he,  I  know ;  very  particular.'* 

Mr.  Dingwell  was  holding  the  piece  of  dam- 
ask curtain  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
she  fancied  was  sniffing  at  it  gently. 

**yery  particular,  but  I'm  more  so.  We 
English  are  the  dirtiest  dogs  in  the  world. 
They  ought  to  get  the  Turks  to  teach  'cm  to 
wash  and  be  clean.  I  traveled  in  the  Ekist 
once,  for  a  commercial  house,  and  know  some- 
thing of  them.     Can  you  make  coffee?*' 

'*Tes,  sir,  please.*' 

**  Very  strong?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  sure." 

**yery,  mind.  As  strong  as  the  devil  it 
most  be,  and  as  clear  as — as  your  conscience,^ 
He  was  getting  out  a  tin  case  as  he  spoke. 
**  Here  it  is.  I  got  it  in — I  forget  the  name— a 
great  place,  near  one  of  your  bridges.  I  sup^ 
pose  it's  as  good  as  any  to  be  had  in  this  place. 
Of  course  it  isn't  all  coffee.  We  must  go  to 
the  heathen  for  that ;  but  if  they  haven't  ground 
up  toasted  skeletons,  or  any  thing  dirty  in  it, 
I'm  content  I'm  told  you  can't  eat  or  drink  a 
mouthful  here  without  swallowing  something 
you  never  bargained  for.  Every  thing  is  drug- 
ged. You  d — d  Christian  cheats,  you're  an  op- 
probrium to  commerce  and  civilization  j  you're 
the  greatest  oafs  on  earth,  with  all  your  police 
and  spies.    Why,  it's  only  to  wiU  it,  and  you 


donCt;  you  let  it  go  on.  We  are  assuredly  i 
beastly  people  !'* 

"  Sugar,  please,  sir  ?•• 

**  No,  thank  you." 

**  Take  milk,  sir?" 

**  Heaven  forbid !  MUk,  indeed !  I  tell  pa 
what,  Mrs. — ^what's  your  name  ? — ^I  tell  ycsi  if 
the  Sultan  had  some  of  yoar  great  felloirs- 
your  grocers,  and  bakers,  and  dairymen,  utj 
brewers,  egad! — out  there,  he*d  have  'em  » 
their  ugly  faces  and  bastinado  their  great  fee 
into  custard-pudding !  I've  aeen  felloi«»>-«cd 
d— d  glad  I  teas  to  see  it,  I  can  tell  jon — scrsb- 
ing  like  stuck  pigs,  and  their  ejes  ataiting  oc 
of  their  heads,  and  their  feet  like  bags  of  Uid 
currant-jelly,  ha,  ha,  ha! — for  a  devilish  dol 
less.  Now,  yon  see,  ma'am,  I  have  high  notiiXj 
of  honesty ;  and  this  tin  case  Vtsl  going  to  gift 
you  will  give  me  three  small  caps  of  cciee,  ai 
strong  as  I  have  described,  six  times  over :  i) 
you  understand? — six  times  three-— eighteet; 
— eighteen  small  cups  of  coffee ;  and  doo*i  fo 
those  pretty  little  foxes*  cubs,  down  stairs 
meddle  with  it.  Tell  'em  I  know  what  fa 
about,  and  they'd  better  not,  ha,  ha,lia!— fK? 
with  any  thing  that  belongs  to  me." 

Miss  Sarah  Rumble  was  a  good  deal  diso^r- 
ed  by  the  jubilant  severitj  of  Mr.  JXa^weU's 
roonJs.  She  would  have  been  glad  he  bad 
been  of  a  less  sharp  and  cruel  torn  of  pleasnt- 
ry.  Her  heart  was  heavy,  and  she  widied  her- 
self  a  happy  deliverance,  and  had  axagoe  a!bnn 
about  the  poor  little  children's  fiUling  un^r 
suspicion,  and  of  all  that  might  ^^ov*.  But 
what  could  she  do  ?  Poverty  is  so  powerless, 
and  has  so  little  time  to  weigh  matters  mature- 
ly, or  to  prepare  for  any  change;  its  hands  sic 
always  so  full,  and  its  stomach  so  empty,  and  ia 
spirits  so  dull. 

**  I  wish  those  d — d  curtains  were  off  the  bed." 
and  again  they  underwent  the  same  disgostittf 
process;  **and  the  bed-clothes,  egad!  Th«f 
purify  nothing  here.  Yon  know  nothing  abw: 
them  either,  of  course?  No; — ^but  thej  wvmLI 
not  like  to  kill  me.  No— that  wonld  not  do. 
Knock  their  little  game  on  the  head,  cfar  I 
suppose  it  is  all  righL  What's  preralent  hoc 
now  ?  Wliat  sort  of— I  mean  what  sort  of  dtad. 
—fever  or  small-pox,  or  scarlatina — eh  ?  Mocb 
sickness  going?" 

*  *  Nothink  a'most,  sir ;  a  little  measles  amoas 
the  children.** 

**No  objection  to  that;  it  heads  them  donn 
a  bit,  and  does  not  trouble  us.  But  what  amoa^ 
the  grown  people  ?" 

**  Nothink  to  signify  in  the  court  here,  for 
three  months  a*mo8t.*' 

**  And  then^  ma'am,  what  was  it,  pray  ?  Give 
those  to  your  boy  (they  were  his  boots)  ;  let  him 
rub  *em  up,  ma'am,  he's  not  a  bit  too  youn^ 
to  begin ;  and  egad !  he  had  better  do  'em  wtli, 
too;"  and  thrusting  his  feet  into  a  great  pair  of 
slippers,  he  reverteif  to  his  question — **  What 
sickness  was  then^  ma'am,  three  months  ago,  here 
in  this  pleasant  little  prison^yard  of  a  place— 
hey?' 
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**  Fever,  please,  sir,  at  No.  4.  Three  took  it, 
please — two  of  them  went  to  hospitaL" 

'*  And  never  walked  ont?" 

*<  Don*t  know,  indeed,  sir — and  one  died, 
please,  sir,  in  the  court  here,  and  he  left  three 
little  children." 

"  I  hope  they're  gone  away  ?*' 

**Yes,  sir,  please," 

**Wcll,  that's  a  release.  Best  his  soul,  he's 
dead !  as  our  immortal  bard,  that  says  every 
thing  so  much  better  than  any  one  else  ever  did, 
says ',  and  rest  our  souls,  they* re  gone,  with  their 
vile  noise.  So  your  bill  of  mortality  is  not 
much  to  signify;  and  make  that  coffee — d'ye 
see? — this  moment,  and  let  me  have  it  as  hot  as 
— as  the  final  abode  of  Dissenters  and  Catho- 
lics—I  see  you  belicTO  in  the  Church  Catechism 
—  immediately,  if  yon  please,  to  the  next 
room." 

So,  with  a  courtesy,  Sally  Bumble  tripped 
from  the  room,  with  the  coffee-case  in  her 
hand.  , 


CHAPTEB  XXXin. 

THE  LODGER  AJXD  HIS  LANDLADY. 

Sallt  was  beginning  to  conceive  a  great 
fear  of  her  guest,  and  terror  being  the  chief 
spring  of  activity,  in  a  marvelously  short  time 
the  coffee  was  made,  and  she,  with  Lucy  Maria 
holding  the  candle  behind  her,  knocking  at  what 
they  called  the  drawing-room  door.  When,  in 
obedience  to  his  command,  she  entered,  he  was 
standing  by  the  chimney-piece,  gazing  at  her 
through  an  atmosphere  almost  hazy  with  tobacco 
smoke.  He  had  got  on  his  dressing-gown, 
which  was  pea-green,  and  a  scarlet  fez,  and 
stood  with  his  inquisitive  smile  and  frown,  and 
his  long  pipe  a  little  removed  from  his  lips. 

"Ob,  it's^ouf  yes;  no  one — do  you  mind — 
except  Mr.  Larkin,  or  Mr.  Levi,  or  Mr.  Gold- 
shed,  ever  comes  in  to  me — always  charmed  to 
see  yoUf  and  them — ^but  there  ends  my  public ; 
so,  my  dear  lady,  if  any  person  should  ask  to 
see  Mr.  Dingwell,  from  New  York  in  America, 
you'll  simply  say  there's  no  such  person  here — 
yes — there's — no^-stuh — person — here — ^upon  my 
honor.  And  you're  no  true  woman  if  you  don't 
say  so  with  pleasure — ^because  it's  a  fib.** 

Sarah  Bumble  courtesied  affirmatively. 

**  I  forgot  to  give  you  this  note,  my  letter  of 
introduction.  Here,  ma'am,  take  it,  and  read 
it,  if  you  can.  It  comes  from  those  eminent 
harpies,  the  Messrs.  Groldshed  &  Levi — your 
landlords,  aren't  they  ?" 

Another  courtesy  fh>m  grave,  dark-browed 
Miss  Bumble  acknowledged  the  fact. 

*'  It  is  pleasant  to  be  accredited  by  such  gen- 
tlemen—good landlords,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"  I've  nothing  to  say  against  Blr.  Levi ;  and 
I'm  'appy  to  say,  sir,  my  rent's  bin  always  paid 
up  punctual,"  she  said. 

** Yes,  just  so— capital  landlord!  charming 
tenant!  and  I  suspect  if  you  didn't,  they'd  find 
a  way  to  make  you— eh  ?  Your  coffee's  not  so 
bad— you  may  make  it  next  time  just  a  degree 


stronger,  bitter  as  wormwood  and  verjuice,  please 
— ^black  and  bitter,^  ma'am,  as  English  prejudice. 
It  isn't  badly  made,  however — ^no,  it  ia  really 
good.  It  isn't  a  common  Christian  virtue,  mak- 
ing good  coffee — the  Mahometans  have  a  knack 
of  it,  and  you  must  be  a  bit  of  a  genius,  ma'am, 
for  I  think  you'll  make  it  very  respectably  by 
to-morrow  evening,  or  at  latest,  by  next  year. 
You  shall  do  every  thing  well  for  me,  madam. 
The  Dingwells  were  always  d— d  flighty,  wick- 
ed, unreasonable  people,  ma'am,  and  you'll  find 
me  a  regular  Dingwell,  and  wors^  madam. 
Look  at  me — don*t  I  look  like  a  vampire?  I 
tell  yon,  ma'am,  I've  been  buried,  and  they 
would  not  let  me  rest  in  my  grave,  and  they've 
called  me  up  by  their  d — d  incantations,  and 
here  I  am,  ma'am— an  evoked  spirit.  I  have 
not  read  that  bit  of  paper.  How  do  they  intro- 
duce me — as  Mr.  Dingwell,  or  Mr.  Dingwell's 
ghost  ?  I'm  wound  up  in  a  sort  of  way ;  but 
Tm  deficient  in  blood,  ma'am,  and  in  heat. 
You'll  have  to  keep  the  fire  up  always  like  thU^ 
Mrs.  Bumble.  You  better  mind,  or  you'll  have 
me  a  bit  too  like  a  corpse  to  be  pleasant.  Egad ! 
I  frighten  myself  in  the  glass,  ma'am.  There 
is  what  they  call  transfusion  of  blood  now, 
ma'am,'  and  a  very  sensible  thing  it  is.  Pray, 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  do  suppose  what  you  say's  correct,  sir." 

"When  a  fellow  comes  out  of  the  grave, 
ma'am — that's  sherry  in  that  bottle;  be  kind 
enough  to  fill  this  glass — he's  chilly,  and  he 
wants  blood,  Mrs.  Bumble.  A  gallon,  or  so, 
transfused  into  my  veins  wouldn't  hurt  me.  You 
can't  make  blood  fSut  enough  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  especially  in  a  place  like  merry 
England,  as  the  poets  call  it — and  merry  En- 
gland is  as  damp  all  over  as  one  of  your  chamel 
vaults  under  your  dirty  churches.  Egad !  it's 
enough  to  make  a  poor  ghost  like  me  turn  vam- 
pire, and  drain  those  rosy  little  brats  of  yours — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !—^our  children,  are  they,  Mrs.  Bnni- 
ble-^h  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  please — ^my  brother's  children." 

**  Your  brother*^ — ho !  He  doesn't  live  here, 
I  hope?" 

"He's  dead  sir." 

"Dead— ishe?'» 

"Five  years  last  May,  sir." 

"Oh!  that's  good.  And  their  mother?  — 
some  more  sheny,  please." 

"  Dead  about  four  years,  poor  thing !  They're 
orphans,  sir,  please." 

"*GadI  I  do  please;  it's  a  capital  arrange- 
ment, ma'am,  as  they  are  here,  and  you  mustn't 
let  'em  among  the  children  that  swarm  about 
places  like  this.  Egad  I  ma'am,  I've  no  fancy 
for  scarlatina  or  small-pox,  or  any  sort  or  de- 
scription of  your  nursery  maladies." 

"  They're  very  'ealthy,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said 
grave  Sarah  Bumble,  a  little  mistaking  Mr. 
Dingwell's  drift. 

"  Very  glad  to  hear  it,  ma'am." 

"Very  kind  o'  you,  sir,"  said  she  with  a 
courtesy. 

"  Kind,  of  course,  yes,  very  kind,"  he  echoed. 
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<«yer7  'ealth^,  indeed,  sir,  I'm  thaakfol  to 
say." 

"Well,  ye»,  they  do  look  well — for  town 
brats,  you  know — plump  and  rosy—d — n  'em, 
little  skins  of  red  wine ;  egad !  enough  to  make 
a  fellow  turn  vampire ;  as  I  said.  GiTe  me  a 
little  more  sherry — thank  you,  ma'am.  Any 
place  near  here  where  they  sell  ice  ?" 

**  Tes,  sir,  there's  Mr.  Candy's  hice-store,  in 
Love  Lane,  sir." 

"  Ton  must  arrange  to  get  me  a  pound,  or 
so,  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  broken  up  in 
lumps,  like  sugar,  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  cellar ; 
do  you  mind,  ma'am  ?" 

"Tes  sir,  please." 

•*  How  old  are  yon,  ma'am  ?  Well,  no,  you 
need  not  mind—hardly  a  fieur  question ;  a  steady 
woman — a  lady  who  has  seen  the  world — ^some- 
thing of  it,  hey  ?"  said  he ;  "  so  have  /—-I'm  a 
steady  old  fellow,  egad  I^yott  must  give  mo  a 
latch-key,  ma'am." 

"Tes,  sir." 

"  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  will  see  us  out ; 
curious  thing  life,  ma'am,  eh?  ha,  ha,  ha!  — 
Sparkling  cup,  ma'am,  while  it  lasts— sometimes; 
pity  the  flask  has  so  few  glasses,  and  is  flat  so 
soon ;  isn't  it  so,  ma'am  ?" 

"  I  never  drank  wine,  sir,  but  onoe." 

"No!  where  was  that?" 

"At  Mr.  Snelly's  wedding,  twenty  years 
since." 

"  'Gad,  you'd  make  a  good  Turk,  ma'am — 
don't  mistake  me — it's  only  they  drink  no  wine. 
Tou've  found  life  an  up-hill  business,  then,  hey?" 

Mrs.  Humble  sighed  profoundly,  shook  her 
head,  and  said — 

"  I've  *ad  my  trials,  sir." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  to  be  sure,  why  not;  then 
you're  a  bit  tired,  I  dare  say ;  what  do  yon  think 
ofdcatli?" 

"  I  wish  I  was  ready,  sir." 

"An  ugly  fellow,  hey?  I  don*t  like  the 
smellof  him,  ma'am." 

"  We  has  our  hopes,  sir." 

"Oh!  sure  and  certain  hope — ^yes,  the  resur- 
rection, hey?" 

"  Tes,  sir,  there's  only  one  thing  troubles  me — 
them  poor  little  children ;  I  wouldn't  care  how 
soon  I  went  if  thoy  was  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves." 

"  They  do  that  very  early  in  London — ^girls 
especially;  and  you're  giving  them  such  an  ex- 
cellent training  —  Sunday  school  —  eh  —  and 
Church  Catechism,  I  see.  The  righteous  are 
never  forsaken,  my  excellent  mother  used  to 
tell  me ;  and  if  the  Catechism  does  not  make 
little  Misswbat's-her-name  righteous,  Pm  afraid 
the  rosy  little  rogue  has  a  spice  of  the  devil  in 
her." 

"  God  forbid,  sir." 

"  Amen,  of  course,  I'm  snre  they're  all  right 
— I  hope  they  are — for  1*11  whip  'em  both;  I 
give  you  fair  .warning,  on  my  honor  I  will,  if 
they  give  me  the  least  trouble." 

"  I'll  be  very  careful,  sir,  and  keep  them  out 
of  the  way, »'  aaid  the  alarmed  Sarah  Bumble.      I 


"  Oh!  I  don't  care  about  tkaLi  &t  *e&  m 
about,  as  long  as  they're  good ;  Pre  no  ol^ettba 
in  life  to  children— quite  the  oontzuj-f^isas 
little  rogues — I  like  'em— only,  egad!  if  tfaej'i! 
naughty,  HI  torn  'em  up,  mmd.'* 

Miss  Bumble  looked  tt  him  vith  u  msd 
alarm  as  if  the  threat  had  been  to  bendl 

He  was  grinning  at  her  hi  rstoni,  and  aod^ 
once  or  twice  sharply. 

"  Tes,  ma'am,  loUypops  and  mffa-tasMa 
they're  good ;  bnt  egad !  when  tbey're  iub^?, 
ma'am,  you'U  hear  'em  squalling." 

Miss  Rumble  made  an  alaimed  cointesT. 

"  'Gad,  I  forgot  how  cold  this  d^'tm 
is.  I  say,  you'll  keep  a  fire  in  mj  be^i, 
please ;  lay  on  enough  to  cany  me  thne^^ 
night,  do  you  mind?" 

"Tee,  sir." 

"  And  poke  this  &n  up,  and  {mt  mse  wm 
wood,  or  coal,  on  it;  I  don't  expect  tobee?? 
warm  again — in  this  world,  eh?— -hs,  hibi'.  I 
remember  our  gardener,  when  ve  wve  Ik^ 
telling  me  a  story  of  a  preacher  in  t  lurdfeis. 
telling  his  congregation  that  hell  vis  a  tetiiHy 
cold  place,  lest  if  he  described  what  good  ki 
they  kept  there  they'd  all  have  bees  visliiBg:? 
get  into  it  Did  yon  ever  fawv  so;  ck 
ma'am,  of  my  name,  IHngweH  hskx,  AJ 
Where  were  yon  bom?" 

"  London,  sir,  please." 

" Ho!  Canterbury  was  our  pto; « »«« 
great  people,  the  Dingwells,  then  cue-  ^^T 
father  failed,  thongh— fortune  of  vu-aa^^^ 
seen  all  the  worid  since ;  'gad,  Fve  Qet  ^^ 
queer  people,  ma'am,  and  one  of  thoR  chaKS 
brings  me  hero  now.  If  I  had  not  met  tis 
oddest  fish  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on,  in  the  es 
out-o'-the-way  place  on  earth,  I  should  not^^ 
had  the  happiness  of  oceupving  this  cbaisis: 
apartment  at  this  moment,  or  of  nakisf  T^ 
acquaintance,  or  that  of  your  plump  little  Cr.- 
and  Psyche,  down  stairs.  London,  I  so]^* 
is  pretty  much  what  it  always  was,  whottfj 
fellow  with  plenty  of  money  may  haieplcBtja 
fun.  Lots  of  sin  in  London,  ma'am,  eh?  ^'•^ 
quite  so  good  as  Vienna.  But  the  needs  »b- 
pleasnres  of  all  men,  according  to  their  dejst 
are  wonderfully  provided  for ;  wbcreTcr  vxsr 
is  there  is  a  market— for  the  cabman  s  a^ 
and  the  guineas  of  the  gentlemen  he  diin^- 
every  thing  for  money,  ma'am— bonqncts,  c^ 
smiles,  and  coffins,  wooden  or  leaden,  aceori^' 
to  your  relative  fastidiousness.  Bat  i^ 
change  very  fast,  ma'am.  Look  at  this  m}- 
I  should  not  know  the  town— a  wilderu^ 
egad !  and  no  one  to  tell  you  where  fun  is  toK 
found." 

She  gazed,  rather  frightened,  at  diis  kensi 
giggling  old  man,  who  stood  with  his  shoBidsJ 
against  the  chimney-piece,  and  his  hands  ns- 
Ming  over  his  shillings  in  his  pockets,  snd  ^ 
sinister  and  weary  face  ever  so  little  flas^?- 
with  his  sherry  and  his  talk*  , 

"  Well,  if  youcangiveapoordcvilawriaw^ 
any  sort—hey  ?— it  will  be  a  charity ;  hot,  e?*-. 
I'm  as  sleepy  as  the  homilies;"  and  he  p^ 
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direfully.  "  Do,  like  an  angel,  go  and  see  to 
mj  room.     I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open." 

From  the  next  room  she  heard  him  hUyeawmg 
in  long-drawn  yawns,  and  talking  in  snatches  to 
himself  over  the  fire,  and  when  she  came  back 
he  took  the  candle  and  said — 

'*  Beaten,  ma*am,  &irly  beaten  to-night.  Not 
quite  what  I  was,  thongh  I*m  good  for  some- 
thing still ;  bnt  an  old  fellow  can't  do  without 
his  sleep." 

Mr.  Dingwell's  extraordinaiy  commnnica- 
tiyeness  would  havo  quite  charmed  her,  had  it 
not  been  in  a  faint  way  racy  of  corruption,  and 
followed  with  a  moc^ng  echo  of  insult,  which 
she  caught,  bnt  could  nOt  accnrately  interpret. 
The  old  rascal  was  irrepressibly  garrulous ;  but 
he  was  too  sleepy  to  talk  much  more,  and  looked 
ruefully  worn  out. 

He  took  the  bedroom  candle  with  a  great 
yawn,  and  staggering,  I  am  bound  to  say,  only 
^ith  sleep,  he  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the 
door-way  of  his  room,  and  said,  in  his  grimmer 
-vein — 

"  Youll  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  mind,  at 
eight  o'clock — blacky  no  milk,  no  sugar — and  a 
bit  of  dry  toast,  as  thin  as  a  knife  and  as  hard 
as  a  tile ;  do  you  understand  ?*' 

«*  Yes,  sir." 

'*  And  why  the  deyil  don't  yon  say  so  ?  And, 
lest  I  should  forget^  Mr.  Levi  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, at  eleven,  with  another  gentleman. 
Show  them  both  up ;  and,  I  say,  there  are  ser- 
eral  things  I'm  particular  about,  and  I'll  put 
them  on  paper— egad !  that's  the  best  way — to- 
morrow, and  ni  post  it  up  in  my  room,  like  a 
firmann,  and  you  had  better  attend  to  them, 
that's  all;"  and  holding  up  his  candle,  as  he 
stood  in  the  door-way,  he  gazed  round  the  bed- 
room, and  seemed  satisfied,  and  shut  the  door 
sharply  in  her  face,  without  turning  about,  or 
perhaps  intending  that  rudeness,  as  she  was  ex- 
ecuting her  Taledlctory  courtesy. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IN   WHICH   MS.  DINGWELL   FUT8    HIS    HAND   TO 
THE    POKEB. 

At  eleren  o'clock  next  morning  Mr.  Ding- 
well  was  refreshed,  and  ready  to  receire  his  ex- 
pected yisitora.  He  had  just  finished  a  pipe  as 
he  heard  their  approaching  steps  upon  the  stairs, 
and  Miss  Sarah  Rumble  pushed  open  the  door 
and  permitted  Mr.  Levi  and  his  friend  to  enter 
and  announce  themselves.  Mr.  Dingwell  re- 
ceived them  with  a  slight  bow  and  a  rather  sar- 
castic smile. 

Mr.  Levi  entered  first,  with  his  lazy  smile 
showing  his  glittering  fangs,  and  his  fierce, 
cunning,  prominent  eyes  swept  the  room,  and 
rested  on  Mr.  Dingwdl.  Putting  down  his  hat 
on  the  middle  of  the  narrow  table,  he  stooped 
across,  extending  his  lank  arm  and  lonf?  hand 
toward  the  white-headed  old  man  with  the  broad 
forehead  and  lean  brown  face,  who  happened 


to  turn  to  the  chimney-piece  just  then,  to  look 
for  a  paper,  and  so  did  not  shake  hands. 

"  And  Mr.  Larkin?"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  with 
the  same  smile,  as  he  turned  about  and  saw 
that  slim,  bald,  pink-eyed  impersonation  of 
Christianity  overtopping  the  dark  and  glossy 
representative  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

"Sit  down,  pray  —  though— eh? — has  my 
ftiend.  Miss  Rumble,  left  ns  chairs  enough  ?'' 
said  Mr.  Dingwell,  looking  from  comer  to  cor- 
ner. 

"  Quite  ample ;  thanks,  many  thanks,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Lorkin,  who  chose,  benignantly,  to 
take  this  attention  to  himself.  "  Three  chairs, 
yes,  and  three  of  ns ;  pray,  Mr.  Dingwell,  don't 
take  any  trouble." 

"  Oh !  thank  you ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
taking  any  trouble,  only  I  should  not  like  to  be 
left  without  a  chair.  Miss  Sarah  Rumble,  I 
dare  say  she's  very  virtuous,  but  she^s  not  bril- 
liant," he  continued,  as  he  approached.  "  There, 
for  instance,  her  pot-house  habits  I  She  leaves 
my  old  hat  on  the  centre  of  the  table !"  and  with 
a  sudden  sweep  of  the  ebony  stem  of  his  long 
pipe,  he  knocked  Mr.  Levi's  hat  upon  the  fioor, 
and  kicked  it  into  the  far  comer  of  the  room. 

**  Dara-am  it ;  that'sh  my  hat ! "  said  Mr.  Levi, 
looking  after  it. 

**  So  much  the  better  for  nw,"  said  Mr.  Ding- 
well, with  an  agreeable  smile  and  a  nod. 

<*  An  error— quite  a  mistake,"  interposed  Mr. 
Larkin,  with  officious  politeness.  "  Shall  / 
pick  it  up,  Mr.  Levi  ?" 

"Leave  it  lay,"  said  Mr.  Levi,  sulkily;  "no 
use  now.     It's  got  its  allowance,  I  expect." 

'^  Gentlemen,  you'll  not  detain  me  longer 
than  is  necessary,  if  you  please,  because  I  hate 
business  on  principle,  as  a  Jew  does  ham — I  beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Levi,  I  forgot  for  a  moment — the 
greatest  respect  for  your  religion,  but  I  do  hate 
business  as  I  hate  an  attorney,  or  the  devil  him- 
self—'Gad  I  there  is  my  foot  in  it  again :  Mr. 
Larkin,  no  reflection,  I  assnre  you,  on  your  ex- 
cellent profession,  which  every  one  respects.  But 
life's  made  up  of  hours :  they're  precious,  and  I 
don't  want  to  spoil  *em." 

"  A  great  trast,  sir,  a  great  trast,  Mr.  Ding- 
well, is  time.  Ah,  sir,  how  little  we  make  of 
it,  with  eternity  yawning  at  our  feet,  and  retri- 
bution before  us  1" 

"  Our  and  us;  you  don't  narrow  it  to  your 
own  profession,  Mr.  Larkin  ?" 

"  I  speak  of  time  generally,  Mr.  Dingwell, 
and  of  eternity,  and  retribution,  as  applicable 
to  all  professions,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  sadly. 

"I  don't  follow  you,  sir.  Here's  a  paper, 
gentlemen,  on  which  I  have  noted  exactly  what 
I  can  prove." 

"Can  I  have  it,  Mr.  Dingwell?"  said  the  at- 
torney, whose  dove-like  eyes  for  a  moment  con- 
tracted with  a  hungry,  rat-like  look. 

"No,  I  think,  no,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  with- 
drawing it  from  the  long,  red  fingers  extended 
to  catch  the  paper ;  Mr.  Levi's  fingers,  at  a 
more  modest  distance,  were  also  extended,  and 
also  disappointed  ;  "  any  thing  I  write  myself  I 
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have  a  kind  of  feeling  aboat  it ;  Td  rather  keep 
it  to  myself,  or  pat  it  in  the  /fire,  than  troable 
the  most  artless  Jew  or  religions  attorney  I  know 
with  the  custody  of  it :  so,  if  you  jast  allow  me, 
I'll  read  it ;  it's  only  half  a.  dozen  lines,  and  I 
don't  care  if  you  make  a  note  of  it,  Mr.  Larkin." 

**\yel1,"  he  resumed,  after  he  had  glanced 
through  the  paper,  Mr.  Larkin  sitting  expectant 
arrectis  aunbus^  and  with  a  pen  in  his  fingers, 
"  you  may  say  that  I,  Mr.  Dingwell,  knew  the 
late  Honorable  Arthur  Vemey,  otherwise  Hakim 
Frank,  otherwise  Hakim  Giaour,  otherwise  Mam- 
houd  Ali  Ben-Nezir,  for  fire  years  and  two 
months,  and  upward — three  days,  I  think,  im- 
mediately preceding  his  death;  for  the  latter 
four  years  very  intimately.  That  I  firequently 
procured  him  small  loans  of  money,  and  saw 
him,  one  way  or  another,  nearly  every  day  of 
my  life :  that  I  was  with  him  nearly  twice  a 
day  during  his  last  illness :  that  I  was  present 
when  he  expired,  and  was  one  of  three  persons 
who  saw  him  buried:  and  that  I  could  point 
out  his  grave,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to 
send  out  persons  acquainted  with  his  appear- 
ance, to  disinter  and  identify  thobody.'* 

''No  need  of  that,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lar- 
kin, looking  up  and  twiddling  his  eye-glass  on 
his  finger. 

He  glanced  at  Levi,  who  was  listening  in- 
tensely, and  almost  awfully,  and,  reading  no 
sign  in  his  face,  he  added — 

"  However f  I  see  no  harm  in  making  the 
note." 

So  on  went  Mr.  Dingwell,  holding  a  pair  of 
gold  glasses  over  his  nose. 

"I  can  perfectly  identify  him  as  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Verney,  having  transacted  business  for 
him  respecting  an  annuity  which  was  paid  him 
by  his  family ;  written  letters  for  him  when  his 
hand  was  affected ;  and  read  his  letters  for  him 
when  he  was  ill,  which  latter  letters,  together 
with  a  voluminous  correspondence  found  in  his 
box,  and  now  in  my  possession,  I  can  identify 
also  as  having  been  in  Ms." 

'<  I  don't  see  any  need,  my  dear  Mr.  Ding- 
well, of  your  mentioning  your  having  written 
any  letters  for  him ;  it  has,  in  fact,  no  bearing 
that  I  can  recognize  upon  the  case.  I  should, 
in  fact,  apprehend  complicating  the  case.  You 
might  find  it  difficult  to  specify,  and  we  to  pro- 
duce, the  particuhir  letters  reiferred  to;  so  I 
should  simply  say  you  read  them  to  him,  at  his 
desire,  before  he  dispatched  them  for  England, 
that  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  you  did  so." 

''  Very  good,  sir ;  knock  it  out,  and  put  that 
in;  and  I  can  prove  that  these  letters,  which 
can  easily,  I  suppose,  be  identified  by  the 
writers  of  them  in  England,  were  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  that  several  of  them  I  can  recollect  his 
having  read  to  me  on  the  day  he  received  them. 
That's  pretty  nearly  what  strikes  me — eh  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — certainly,  Mr.  Dingwell — most 
important ;  but  surely  he  had  a  servant ;  had  he 
not,  my  dear  sir?— an  attendant  of  some  sort? 
they're  to  be  had  there  for  next  to  nothing,  I 
think,"  hesitated  Mr.  Larkin. 


I  "  Certainly — so  there  ms— jes ;  batlie  (tsj- 
ed  for  Egypt  in  a  boat  full  of  tUa,  or  (Rnsis,cr 
something,  a  day  or  two  slter  the  Hakia  w 

I  buried,  and  Fm  afraid  theyll  find  it  mbe  M 
to  find  him.     I  think  he  said  Egypt,  bat  I  va\ 


And  Mr.  Dingwell  laughed,  very  much  lidH 
with  intense  sarcastic  enjoymeDt;  so  ffisdx 
that  Mr.  Larkin,  though  I  have  seldom  befoR  x 
since  heard  of  his  laughing;  did  BodM?  h^ 
a  short,  explosive  laugh,  as  be  loobed  den  a 
the  table,  and  immediately  lodked  Terr  gisit 
and  sad,  and  pinked  up  to  the  veiy  snouBit  ct 
his  narrow  bald  head ;  and  cooghing  a  littk,be 
said — 

'*  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Dingwell ;  this  viHsile 
very  nicely  for  an  outline,  and  I  can  eeissk 
with  our  adviser  as  to  ito  particular  idter 
— ^is  not  that  your  impressioii,  Mr.  Leri?" 

**  You  lawyer  chaps  undosta^os  thatlisecf 
business  best ;  I  know  no  more  shoot  h  is 
watch-making — only  don't  sbleep  over  it,  ksi 
cipsting  us  a  da-a^^im  lot  of  money,"  said  Xl 
Levi,  rising  with  a  long  yan-n  and  tL^stukt^ 
emphasizing  it  with  a  dismal  oath;  aodsfasti:: 
his  great  glaring  eyes  and  shaking  his  lieiu 
if  he  were  being  victimized  st  apsceviiidiss 
capital  could  long  stand. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Levi,"  said  tbeiflfl«r, 
*'  you  quite  take  me  with  yon  then,  ^e  aic 
all  contributing,  except,  perhap*,  oar  ^w^ 
friend,  Mr.  Dingwell,  our  quota  tonii&T^ 
exhausting  expense." 

"Da-a-md  exhansting,"  intciposcdMr.!^. 

"  Well,  pray  allow  me  my  own  aoipcilaa"' 
said  the  attorney,  with  religions  gnndesi.  - 
do  say  it  is  very  exhausting ;  thoogh  we  ai?  ti 
I  hope,  cheerfully  contributing—" 

"  D— n  you ;  to  be  sure  you  are,"  saidX*. 
Dingwell,  with  an  abrupt  profanity  that  sartlM 
Mr.  Larkin.  « » Because  you  aU  expect  to  m^ 
monev  bv  it ;  and  I'm  contributing  mj  c« 
and  trouble,  and  danger,  egad!  for precisdycJ 
same  reason.  And  now,  before  you  gc^-J^-*^  * 
moment,  if  you  please,  as  we  are  on  the  d,^ 
—who's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  here? 

"  Who  advances  the  necessary  funds?  s- 
terpreted  Mr.  Larkin,  with  his  politest  snul*- 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  ihaip  bs* 
adng  nod.  ••Which  of  you  two  comes  m 
as  you  say,  with  the  dust  ?  Who  pays  the  pf 
for  this  dance  of  yours,  gentlemen  ?— the  » 
tian  or  the  Jew  ?  Tve  a  word  for  the  ^^ 
man  who  holds  the  purse— or,  as  we  ChnsasJ 
would  say,  who  caxries  the  bog;" snd  hegl«>^ 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  sniff,  and  ancitc 
rather  vicious  wag  of  his  head.  . 

**  I  beUeve,  sir,  you  may  address  ns  bott  * 
voluntary  contributors  toward  a  fond  for  catl- 
ing on,  for  the  ;>re«enf,  this  business  of  the  ad- 
orable Ki(fyn  Fulke  Vemey,  who  will,  of  w"^ 
recoup  us,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  cautiously. 

He  used  to  say  sometimes  to  his  condnca-. 
man,  with  a  smile,  sly  and  holy,  op  at  the  ^^ 
letters  of  one  of  the  tin  deed-boxes  on  his  shei«J 
at  the  Lodge,  after  an  adroit  conTersation, 
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think  it  will  pnzzle  him,  rather,  to  make  an  <u- 
satmpsit  out  c^  that,''^ 

*■  *  Well,  you  talk  of  allowing  me — tia  jou  term 
it — four  pounds  a  week.  I'll  not  take  it,'*  said 
Mr.  Dingwell,  yiciouslj. 

"My  hyel  That'sh  liberal,  shir,  da-a-am 
'anshome,  he-Ga-Spad!"  exchiimed  Mr.  Levi,  in 
a  blessed  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Ding- 
well's  objection. 

'<  I  know,  gentlemen,  this  business  can't  ad- 
Tance  without  me — ^to  me  it  may  be  worth  some- 
thing ;  but  you'll  make  it  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  yoarselyes,  and  whateyer  yon  may  find 
me,  yoa'U  find  me  no  fool ;  and  I'll  not  take 
one  penny  less  than  flve-and-twenty  pounds  a 
week. 

"  Fire  -  and  -  twenty  pounsh !"  howled  Mr. 
Levi ;  and  Mr.  Larkin's  small  pink  eyes  opened 
wide  at  the  prodigious  idea. 

"You  gentlemen  fancy  you're  to  keep  me 
here  in  this  black  hole  making  your  fortunes, 
and  liying  on  the  wages  of  a  clerk,  egad  I  You 
shall  do  no  such  thing,  I  promise  you ;  you  shall 
pay  me  what  I  say.  I'll  see  the  town,  sir,  and 
I'll  have  a  few  guineas  in  my  pocket,  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  why.  I  didn't  come  all  the 
way  here  for  nothing — d — n  you  both  1" 

**  Pray,  sir,  a  moment,"  pleaded  Mr.  Larkin. 

^'  Pray,  sir,  as  much  as  yon  like ;  but  pay, 
also,  if  you  please.  Egad  1  you  shalL  Portnno 
owes  me  something,  and  egad!  Ill  enjoy  while 
I  can." 

^<Of  course,  sir;  quite  reasonable — so  you 
should;  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Dingwell, fiye-and- 
twenty  pounds! — we  can  hardly  be  expected, 
my  dear  sir,  to  see  our  way." 

« 'Gad,  sir,  /  see  mtne,  and  I'll  go  it,"  laugh, 
ed  Mr.  Dingwell,  with  a  most  unpleasant  glare 
in  his  eyes. 

*'On  reflection,  yon  will  see,  my  dear  Mr. 
Dingwell,  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  any 
thing  in  the  least  resembling  a  fiacays  (Mr. 
Larkin  so  pronounced  his  French)  in  your  par- 
ticular case.  I  should  certainly,  my  dear  sir, 
recommend  a  most  cautious  line." 

<<  Cauteous  as  the  devil,"  seconded  Mr.  Levi. 

<'Yon  think  I'm  afraid  of  my  liabilities," 
croaked  Mr.  Dingwell,  with  a  sudden  flush 
across  his  forehead,  and  a  spasm  of  his  brows 
over  his  wild  eyes,  and  then  he  laughed,  and 
wagged  his  head. 

'' That's  rigfat-^quite  right,"  almost  sighed 
Mr.  Larkin — **  do— do— pray  do— just  reflect  for 
only  a  moment — and  you'll  see  it" 

'*  To  be  sure,  I  ses  it,  and  you  shall  see  it,  too^ 
Egad,  I  know  somethhig,  sir,  at  my  years.  I 
know  how  to  deal  with  screws,  and  bullies,  and 
schemers,  sir — ^and  that  is  by  going  straight  at 
them — and  I'll  tell  yon  what,  sir,  if  you  don't 
pay  me  the  money  I  name.  111  make  you  regret 
it." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Larkin,  for  one,  did  al- 
most regret  his  share  in  this  uncomfortable  and 
highly  '<  specnlatiye"  business.  If  this  Mr. 
Dingwell  chose  to  turn  restiye  and  extortionate, 
it  would  have  been  better  it  had  never  entered 
F 


into  his  ingenious  head,  and  he  could  already 
see  in  the  Jew's  eyes  the  sulky  and  ferocious  ex- 
pression that  seemed  to  forebode  defeat 

'*If  you  don't  treat  me,  as  1  say,  with  com- 
mon fairness,  I'll  go  straight  to  young  Mr.  Ver- 
ney  myself,  and  put  yon  out  of  the  baby-house 
altogether." 

*'  What  babby-houshe?"  demanded  Mr.  Levi, 
glowering,  and  hanging  the  comers  of  his  great 
half-open  mouth  with  a  sullen  ferocity. 

"  Your  castle — in  the  air— your  d— d  plot, 
sir." 

*<If  yon  mean  you're  going  to  turn  stag,"  be- 
gan the  Jew. 

"  ITiere — do — ^pray,  Mr.  Levi — ^you — ^you  i»i»- 
take,"  interposed  Mr.  Larkin  imploringly,  who 
had  heard  tales  of  this  Mr.  Dingwell's  mad 
temper. 

**  I  say,"  continued  Levi,  *^  if  you're  going  to 
spUt— " 

"  Split,  sir?"  cried  Mr.  Dingwell,  with  a  ma- 
lignant fiown,  and  drawing  his  mouth  together 
into  a  puckered  ring,  as  he  looked  askance  at 
the  Jew.  "What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
splity  sir  ?  'Gad !  sir,  Td  split  your  d — d  black 
head  for  you,  you  little  Jew  misoreant!" 

Mr.  Larkin  saw  with  a  qualm  that  the  sinews 
of  that  evil  face  were  quivering  with  an  insane 
fury,  and  that  even  under  its  sun-darkened  skin 
it  had  turned  pale,  while  the  old  man's  hand 
was  instinctively  extended  toward  the  poker,  of 
which  he  was  diinking,  and  which  was  uncom- 
fortably near. 

**No,  no,  no — ^pray,  gentlemen— I  entreat — 
only  thhik,**  urged  Mr.  Larkin,  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  Queen's  peace  and  his  own  precious 
character. 

Mr.  Larkin  confronted  the  Jew,  with  his  great 
hands  upon  Mr.  Levi's  shoulders,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  advance;  but  that  slender  Hebrew, 
who  was  an  accomplished  sparrer,  gave  the  god- 
ly attorney  a  jerk  by  the  elbows  which  quite 
twirled  him  about,  to  his  amazement  and  cha- 
grin. 

''  'Andsh  off,  old  chap,"  said  the  Jew,  grim- 
ly, to  Mr.  Larkin,  who  had  not  endured  such  a 
Uberty  since  he  was  at  his  cheap  day-school, 
nearly  forty  years  ago. 

But  Mr.  Larkin  interposed  again,  much 
alarmed,  for  behind  him  he  thought  he  heard 
the  clink  of  the  fire-irons. 

"  He  thinks  he  may  say  what  he  pleases," 
cried  the  old  man's  voice  furiously,  with  a  kind 
of  chcddng  laugh. 

"  No,  sir — ^no,  Mr.  Dingwell — I  assure  you — 
do,  Mr.  Levi — ^how  can  you  mind  him  ?"  he  add- 
ed in  an  undertone,  as  he  stood  between. 

' '  I  don*t  mind  him,  Mr.  Larkin ;  only  I  won't 
let  no  one  draw  it  that  sort.  I  won't  stand  a 
lick  of  a  poker  for  no  one ;  he  shan't  come  that 
over  me" — and  concurrently  with  this  the  shrill 
voice  of  Mr.  Dingwell  was  yelling — 

"Because  I'm — because  I'm — I'm — every 
d— d  little  whipper-snapper — ^because  they  think 
I'm  down,  the  wretches^  I'm  to  submit  to  their 
insults." 
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*<  I  dofCt  want  to  hurt  him,  Mr.  Larkin ;  if  I 
did,  I*d  give*m  his  tea  in  a  mng  thia  minnte ;  but 
I  don't,  I  saj— only  he  shan't  lift  a  poker  to 
we." 

*<  No  one,  mj  dear  sir,  has  touched  a  poker ; 
no  one,  Mr.  Levi,  erer  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
Fray,  my  dear  sir,  my  dear  Mr.  Dingwell,  don't 
misconceive;  we  use  slang  phrases,  now  and 
then,  without  the  least  meaning  or  disrespect : 
it  has  become  quite  the  tony.  I  assure  you — 
it  was  only  last  week,  at  Nyworth  Castle,  where 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  received.  Lady  Mary 
Wrangham  used  the  phrase  yam^  for  a  long  sto- 

'7." 

**  D — n  you,  can't  you  answer  my  question  ?" 
said  Mr.  Dingwell,  more  in  his  accustomed  vein. 

<<  Certainly,  sir,  we'll  apply  to  it.  Do,  Mr. 
Levi,  do  leave  the  room ;  your  presence  at  this 
moment  only  leads  to  excitement." 

Levi,  for  a  moment,  pondered  fiercely,  and 
then  nodded  a  sulky  acquiescence. 

''  I  shall  overtake  you  in  the  court,  Mr.  Levi, 
if  you  can  wait  two  or  three  minutes  there." 

The  Jew  nodded  over  his  shoulder,  and  was 
gone. 

<'  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir,  I  can*t,  I  assure  you.  It's 
not  in  my  power ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  quito 
other  people,  on  whom,  ultimately,  of  course, 
these  expenses  will  fall,  to  sanction  the  outlay 
by  way  of  weekly  allowance,  which  you  suggest. 
But  I  will  apply  in  the  proper  quarter,  without 
delay.  I  wish,  Mr.  Dingwell,  I  wtrt  the  party  ^ 
you  and  I  would  not,  I  venture  to  think,  be  long 
in  settling  it  between  tis." 

'*  No,  to  be  sure,  you're  all  such  liberal  fel- 
lows— it's  always  some  one  else  that  puts  us 
under  the  screw,"  laughed  Mr.  Dingwell,  dis- 
cordantly, with  his  face  still  flushed,  and  his 
hand  trembling  visibly;  "you  never  have  the 
stock  yourselves — not  you,  there's  always,  Mr. 
Sheridan  tells  us,  you  know,  in  that  capital  play 
of  his,  a  d — d  unconscionable  fellow  in  the  back- 
ground, and  in  Shakspeare's  play,  Shylock,  you 
know,  he  hasn't  the  money  himself,  but  Tubals 
a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  his  tribe,  will  furnish  him. 
Hey !  I  suppose  they  gave  the  immortal  Shaks- 
peare  a  squeexe  in  his  day ;  he  understood  'em. 
But  Shylock  and  Tubal  are  both  dead  and  rot- 
ten long  ago.  It's  a  comfort  you  can't  escape 
death,  with  all  your  cunning,  d— n  you." 

But  Mr.  Larkin  spoke  peaceably  to  Mr.  Ding- 
well. The  expense,  up  to  a  certain  time, 
would,  of  course,  fall  upon  Mr.  Kiffyn  Vemey ; 
after  that,  however,  Mr.  Larkin  and  the  Jew 
firm  would  feel  it.  Bot  be  it  as  it  might,  they 
could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dingwell ; 
and  Mr.  Dingwell  was  a  man  of  a  flighty  and 
furious  temper. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CLEYB  TBRNET  SEES  THE  CHATEAU   DB    CRE8- 
8EBON. 

I  VAKCT  that  these  estimates,  on  a  rather 
large  scale,  moved  by  Mr.  Dingwell,  were  agreed 


to,  for  sufficient  n^MioDA^  \fj  the  puticB  iasEro. 
ed  in  disputing  them. 

Mr.  Dingwell  kept  very  dott  dnrisg  the  ki. 
time.  He  used  to  wander  lisdeslj  to  aod  oii, 
between  his  bedroom  and  hU  drawisg^ooi. 
with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  hi&  dres^- 
gown,  and  his  feet  in  a  pair  of  bsid  Icuha^ 
pers,  with  curled-up  toes  andoohede,tbtdii. 
tered  on  the  boards  like  sabots. 

Miss  Sarah  Rumble  fimcied  that  her  loii^ 
was  a  little'  shy  of  the  windows ;  vhen  \&  kd. 
ed  out  into  the  court,  he  stood  bsck  avsicir 
more  from  the  window-alL 

Mr.  Larkin,  indeed,  made  no  secret  d  & 
DingweU's  uncomfortable  position,  in  bii  oxfs- 
ences  with  the  Hon.  Eiffyn  Fcdke  VenKj.  M: 
Dingwell  had  been  a  banknipt,  sguitit  iba 
many  transactions,  to  which  ^e  court  \d  9> 
plied  forcible  ei»thets,  had  been  ]iimd;  tD 
whom,  in  fact,  that  tribunal  had  refiised  car- 
ter ;  and  who  had  escaped  from  its  &Q^ki 
miracle.  There  were  judgments,  hovere.  ■ 
force  against  him ;  there  wss  a  wtmst  ytis- 
able  any  day  for  his  anest ;  be  vas  sti  "-a 
contempt;"  I  believe  he  ires  tn  "oatk^;' 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  all  but  a  price  s^  ob  ^ 
head.  Thus,  between  him  and  his  odcsst  » 
quaintance,  Uie  late  Hon.  Arthur  VenKT,  H 
subsisted  some  strong  points  of  >fBip&%,  vliicli 
had  no  doubt  helped  to  draw  tb«  'm  tUi  aeii 
intimacy  which  stood  Uie  Hon.PifQ,Bole8S 
than  Mr.  Dingwell  (to  whose  mill «  wip- 
ing very  comfortable  grist),  so  wdla  stesd  fi 
this  moment 

It  behooved  Mr.  Dingwdl,  therefore,  to  cm 
cise  caution.  Many  years  had  passed  ibttk 
figured  as  a  London  trader.  Bnt  time,  the  o:- 
literator,  in  some  cases  works  slowlj ;  orndia, 
while  the  pleasant  things  ofmemo^areskexi- 
ed  in  with  a  pencil,  the  others  are  wriittna* 
bold,  legible,  round  hand,  as  it  were,  «ii  * 
broad-nibbed  steel  pen,  and  the  best  gbbk 
japanned  ink;  on  which  Father  Time  »«)»■* 
india  rubber  in  vain,  till  his  gouty  old  is^ 
ache,  and  you  can  fancy  him  whistling  rJ» 
through  his  gums,  and  knocking  bis  laid  p^ 
with  his  knuckles.  Mr.  Dingwell,  on  the »»; 
home,  was,  to  his  horror,  half  recognized  by  o 
ancient  cockney  at  Malta.  Time,therefort« 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  thoagh  thirty /ears  * 
passed ;  and  Mr.  Dingwell  began  to  fear  i^ 
debtor  is  never  forgotten,  and  that  the  bke^ 
is  thoroughly  dipped,  like  the  lovely  wmafl"' 
stoops  to  folly,  has  but  one  way  to  escape  co^ 
quences,  and  that  is  to  difr-a  step  which  .^' 
Dingwell  did  not  care  to  take.  ^. 

The  meeting  on  the  16th,  at  the  Hon.^ 
fyn  Fulke  Vemey's  house,  Mr.  DiD«f««  ^ 
prevented  by  a  cold  from  attending.  Bn^* 
note  of  his  evidence  sufllced,  and  the  coasa^* 
tion,  at  which  Mr.  Larkin  assisted,  vw  q^ 
satisfactory.  The  eminent  P«*""*"'"^^ 
sel,  who  attended,  and  who  made,  that  8C^ 
nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds,  went  to  the  a^ 
of  the  matter  direct ;  waa  reverentially  \^ 
to  by  his  junior,  by  the  ParliameoUry  agea^.^ 
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tbe  serious  Mr.  Larkin,  at  whom  he  thrust  sharp 
questions,  in  a  peremptory  and  even  fierce  waj, 
like  a  general  in  action,  to  whom  minutes  are 
every  thing ;  treated  them  once  or  twice  to  a 
recoUection  or  short  anecdote,  which  tended  to 
show  what  a  clever,  sharp  fellow  the  great  Far- 
liatnentaiy  counsel  was,  which,  indeed,  was  true ; 
and  talked  to  no  one  quite  from  a  level,  except 
to  the  Hon.  Eaffyn  Fulke  Vemej,  to  whom  he 
spoke  confidentially  in  his  ear,  and  who  himself 
quickly  grew  into  the  same  confidential  rela- 
tions. 

*'  rm'glad  you  take  my  view— Mr. — ^Mr.  For- 
sythe — ^very  happy,  ahout  it,  that  we  should  ho 
in  accord.  I*ve  learned  some  confidence  in  my 
opinion,  having  found  it  more  than  once,  I  may 
say,  come  out  right;  and  it  gives  me  farther 
confidence  that  you  take  my  view,"  said  the 
Honorahlo  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey,  grandly. 

That  eminent  Parliamentary  counsel,  For^ 
sythe,  was  on  his  way  to  the  door,  when  Mr. 
Vemey  interposed  with  his  condescension. 

**OhI  Hal  Do  I?  Very  happy.  What 
is  it  ?"  said  Forsythe,  smiling  hriskly,  glancing 
at  his  watch  and  edging  toward  the  door,  all  to- 
gether. 

"  I  mean  the  confident  view — the  cheerful — 
about  It,"  said  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vemey,  a  little 
flashed,  and  laying  his  thin  hand  on  his  counsel's 
arm. 

"  Certainly  —  confident,  of  course,  smooth 
sailing,  qttUe,     I  see  no  hitch  at  present.*^ 

Mr.  Forsythe  was  now,  more  decidedly,  going. 
But  he  could  not  treat  the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Vemey 
quite  like  an  ordinary  client,  for  he  was  before 
him  occasionally  in  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  likely  soon  to  be  so  in 
others  of  the  Lords,  and,  therefore,  chafing  and 
smiling,  he  hesitated  under  the  light  pressure 
of  the  old  gentleman's  stiff  fingers. 

''  And  you  know  the,  I  may  say,  absurd  state 
of  the  law,  about  it — there  was,  you  know,  my 
unfortunate  brother,  Arthur — you  are  aware — 
civtiiter  moriuus,  stopping  the  way,  you  know, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  about  it,  ever  since  my 
poor  father,  Lord  Vemey,  you  know,  expired, 
about  it,  and  I've  been,  as  yon  know,  in  the 
most  painful  position — absm-d,  you  know.'* 

*  *  Quite  so ;  I'm  afnddr^'*  Forsythe  was  again 
edging  toward  the  door. 

"And  I  always  contended  that  where  the 
heir  was  civilly  dead,  about  it,  the  law  should 
make  proper  provision— don't  you  see  ?" 

'*  Quite  so,  only/atr — a  very  wise  and  politic 
statute — and  I  wish  very  much,  with  your  expe- 
rience, you'd  turn  your  attention  to  draw  one. 
I'm  obliged  to  be  off  now,  to  meet  the  New 
Discount  directors ;  consultation  at  my  cham- 
bers." 

And  so,  smiling,  Forsythe,  Q.C.,  did  vanish, 
at  last. 

AU  this  over,  Mr.  Clevo  Vemey  proposed  to 
himself  a  little  excursion,  of  a  day  or  two,  to 
Paris,  to  which  his  uncle  saw  no  objection. 

Not  very  far  from  the  ancient  town  of  Caen, 
where  the  comparative  quietude  of  Normandy, 


throughout  the  throes  of  the  great  revolution, 
has  spared  so  many  relics  of  the  by-gone  France, 
is  an  old  chateau,  still  habitable — still,  after  a 
fashion,  comfortable — and  which  you  may  have 
at  a  very  moderate  rent  indeed. 

Here  is  an  old  wood,  cut  in  a  quincunx ;  old 
ponds  stocked  with  carp ;  great  old  stables  gone 
to  decay ;  and  the  chateau  itself  is  indescribably 
picturesque  and  sad. 

It  is  the  Chateau  de  Cresseron — withdrawn 
in  historic  seclusion,  amid  the  glories  and  re- 
grets of  memory,  quite  out  of  the  tide  of  modem 
traffic. 

Here,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  ponds,  one 
evening,  stood  an  old  lady,  throwing  in  little 
bits  of  bread  to  the  carp  that  floated  and  flitted, 
like  golden  shadows,  this  way  and  that,  as  the 
crumbs  sank  in  the  water,  when  she  heard  a 
well-known  voice  near  her,  which  nuide  her 
start 

"Good  heavens  1  Mr.  Vemey  I  ybuhere?" 
she  exclaimed,  with  such  utter  wonderment,  her 
little  bit  of  bread  raised  in  her  fingers,  that 
Cleve  Vemey,  though  in  no  merry  mood,  could 
not  help  smiling. 

'^  Yes — here  indeed — ^and  after  all,  is  it  quite 
so  wonderful  ?"  said  he. 

**  Well,  of  course  you  know,  Mr.  Vemey,  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you.  Of  course,  you  know  that ; 
but  I'm  very  far  from  being  certain  that  you 
have  done  a  wise  or  a  prudent  thing  in  coming 
here,  and  I  don't  know  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  you ;  in  fact 
I'm  afraid  it  is  very  rash,"  said  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton,  growing  more  decided  as  she  proceeded. 

"  No,  not  rash.  I've  been  very  miserable,  so 
miserable  that  the  worst  certainty  which  this 
visit  might  bring  me,  would  be  almost  a  relief 
compared  with  the  intolerable  suspense  I  have 
lived  in;  therefore,  you  see,  it  really  is  not 
rash." 

"  I'm  very  bad  at  an  ailment,"  persisted  the 
old  lady ;  "  but  it  is  rash,  and  very  rash — ^you 
can't  conceive,"  and  here  she  lowered  her  voice, 
^*  the  state  of  exasperation  in  which  he  is." 

"  He,"  of  course,  could  only  mean  Sir  Booth 
Fanshawe ;  and  Cleve  answered — 

*  *  I  assure  you,  I  can't  blame  him.  I  don't  won- 
der. I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  very  wanton- 
ly done  to  aggravate  his  misfortunes ;  but  sure- 
ly, he  can't  fancy  that  I  could  sympathize  with 
any  such  proceedings,  or  feel  any  thing  but  hor- 
ror and  disgust  Surely  you  would  not  allow 
him  to  connect  me,  however  slightly  ?  I  know 
you  would  not." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Vemey,  you  don't  know 
Booth  Fanshawe,  or  rather  you  do,  I  believe, 
know  him  a  great  deal  too  well,  to  fimcy  that  I 
could  venture  to  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject. 
That,  1  assure  you,  is  quite  oat  of  the  question  ; 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  frankly,  if  he  were 
at  home,  I  mean  here,  I  should  have  begged 
you  at  once,  inhospitable  as  it  might  seem,  to 
leave  this  place,  and  trast  to  time  and  to  letters, 
but  here  I  would  not  have  allowed  you  to  lin« 
ger." 
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"H6*8  away  from  home,  then!*'  exclaimed 
Clere. 

'^Tes;  bat  hell  be  back  to-night,  at  ten 
o^clock." 

**At  ten  o'clock,"  repeated  CTeve,  and  the 
jonng  man  thoagfat  what  a  treasore  of  minutes 
there  was  in  the  intenraL  "And  Miss  Fan- 
ghawe— Margaret— she's  qnite  well  ?" 

"Tcfl,  she's  quite  well,"  answered  kind  Miss 
Sheckletou,  looking  in  his  earnest  eyes,  and 
thinking  that  he  looked  a  litde  thin  and  pale. 
"She's  quite  well,  and,  I  hope,  jou  have 
been." 

"  Oh,  yes,*'  answered  the  yonng  man,  "  as 
well  as  a  man  with  a  good  many  troubles  can 
be.  In  fact,  I  may  tell  you,  Fre  been  very  un- 
happy.   I  was  thinking  of  writing  to  Sir  Booth.*' 

"  iXm'f,"  implored  Miss  Sheckleton,  looking 
quite  wildly  into  his  eyes,  and  with  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  as  if  to  arrest  the  writing  of  that  letter, 
"youhaTenonotionhowhefeels.  Ia8sureyou,an 
allusion — ^the  slightest  thing  is  quite  enough  to 
set  him  in  a  blaie.  The  other  day,  for  instance, 
I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  till  I  took  up  thepa^ 
per  he  had  been  reading,  and  I  found  there  some- 
thing about  the  Yemey  peerage,  and  proof  that 
Arthur  Yemey  was  desd^  and  your  unde  to  get  it ; 
and  really  I  can't  wonder — ^some  people  seem  so 
unaccountably  fortunate,  and  others,  Avery  thing 
goes  wrong  with — even  /felt  yexed  when  I  read 
it,  though  of  course,  any  good  fortune  happen- 
ing to  you,  I  should  be  reiy  glad  o#.  But  he 
did  not  see  any  of  us  till  next  day— -even  Mack- 
lin.*' 

**  Yes,  it  is  rery  true,*'  said  Cleve,  "  my  uncle 
is  dead,  and  we  shall  prore  it,  that  is,  my  uncle 
Kiffyn  will.  But  you  are  quite  right  to  distin- 
guish as  you  do.  It  inyolyes  nothing  for  me. 
Since  it  has  come  so  near,  I  have  lost  all  faith 
in  its  oyer  reaching  me.  I  have,  I  can't  call  it 
a  conviction,  but  a  auptrttiHon,  that  it  never  wiU. 
I  must  build  my  own  fortunes  from  their  founda- 
tions, with  my  own  hand.  There  is  but  one 
success  on  earth  that  can  make  me  very  proud 
and  very  happy.  Do  you  think,  that  having 
come  all  this  way,  in  tiiat  hope,  on  that  one 
chance,  that  Margaret  will  see  me  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  had  written  to  me  before  com- 
ing,'* said  Anne  Sheckleton,  after  a  little  pause. 
"  I  should  have  liked  to  find  out  first,  all  I  could, 
from  herself,  she  is  so  odd.  I've  often  told 
you  that  she  is  odd.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  write  to  me  before  coming  over, 
and  I  should  have  talked  to  her,  that  is,  of 
course,  if  she  had  allowed  me,  for  I  can't  in  the 
least  say,  that  she  would  even  hear  me  on  the 
subject." 

"  Well,"  said  Cleve,  with  a  sigh, « I  have 
come — ^I  am  here — and  go  I  can  not  without 
seeing  her — I  can  not— and  you,  I  think,  are  too 
kind  to  wish  that  I  should.  Yes,  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton, you  have  been  my  true  friend  throughout  this 
— ^what  shall  I  call  it  ? — ^wild  and  terrible  dream 
—for  I  can  not  believe  it  real—I  wonder  at  it 
myself— I  ought  to  wish  I  had  never  seen  her — 
bat  I  can  not— and  I  think  on  the  result  of  this 


visit  depends  the  whole  coimeof  my  life.  \mi 
not  see  me  long,  I  think,  in  the  House  of  0& 
mens,  nor  in  Englaod;  but  rU  tdl  ym  ece 
by  and  by. 

It  was  snnsek  now.  A  red  and  rnds^- 
glow,  rising  from  piles  of  vesten  dood,  lasza 
gradoally  eastward  into  the  deepUoe  ofnp; 
in  wfaidi  the  atare  were  already  {^imB»n&|. 

Along  one  of  the  broad  aTcnnes  cot  tkc^ 
the  forest  diat  debouches  upon  the  cou^  i 
the  quaint  old  chateau  they  were  nowiB^k 
and  raising  his  eyes,  he  sawHaigaretij^niS' 
ing  from  the  antique  hoase. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

8HB    COMJS8    JUSD   SFSiJES. 

"Srb  is  coming,  Mr.  Yemey,"  sai^  )& 
Sheckleton,  speaking  low  and  qiiktlj;  betk 
voice  sounded  a  little  strangely,  tnd  1 1^ 
the  good-natured  spinst^  was  agitated. 

Cleve,  walking  by  her  side,  made  so  usk. 
He  saw  Margaret  approach,  and  while  ifaen 
yet  a  good  way  off,  suddenly  M)p.  Sk  b^ 
not  seen  them  before.  There  seemed  m  b^n 
dsion.  It  was  simply  that  she  was  taM  s^ 
stood  still. 

"  Pray,  ^ss  Sheckleton,  do  ydgoaafcae. 
Ettireat  her  not  to  refuse  me  afermoa^' 
said  he. 

"  I  wiU— she  shall— I  will,  iaW*  "f^^* 
ney,"  said  Mbs  Sheckleton,  veiy  HnAfi^i^Jei 
**  But  you  had  better  remain  where  jw  ^^ 
just  now ;  I  will  return  to  yon,  andHhm  sn 
some  IVencfa  seryants  at  the  hoTisfr-w21  pi 
think  me  voiy  strange— nnluDd,  I  m  set 
you  will  iio«— if  I  say  it  is  only  connwp; 
dence  that  you  should  not  be  seen  at  thelos? 
You  understand  why  I  say  so."  ^ 

"  Certainly.  I  shall  do  whatewr  yoii  fe^ 
best,**  he  answered.  They  had  anesttd  *» 
walk,  as  Margaret  had  done,  daring  this  li^ 
parley.  Perhaps  she  was  uncertain  whcthff  i^ 
approach  had  been  observed.  The  son  MP 
down  by  this  time,  and  the  twilight  had  befe 
to  make  distant  objects  a  little  indiatiiitf. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  manoennfflg  »^ 
for  Miss  Fanshawe  resumed  her  walk,  md  ^^ 
cousin,  Anne  Sheckleton,  adranoed  ato"  ^ 
meet  her. 

"  Margaret,  dear,  a  friend  has  jxaess^' 
arrived,*'  began  Miss  Sheckleton. 

"And  gone,  perhaps,"  answered  Mtfg^ 
Fanshawe,  in  one  of  her  moods.  "^**^^ 
—come,  darling,  let  us  tnm,  and  go  ^^ 
home — ^it  is  growing  so  daik."  ., 

And  with  these  woida,  taking  ^^^^ 
ton's  hand  in  hers,  she  turned  toward  the  fto^- 
not  choosing  to  see  the  firiend  whom  thM  ^  ' 
lady  had  so  eagerly  indicated.  '      -.  .u-i. 

Strangely  did  Clev*  Yemey  feeL   Thaii^ 
tiful,  cruel  prll— what  conld  she  lotffl^ 
how  could  she  treat  him  so?    b  *^.?^^. 
strange  countries,  where  people  meet,  ^^^^ 
impulse  than  elsewhere  ?— and  herB-«w"^  . 
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thins  be  more  stony  and  utterly  cruel  ?  The 
same  wonderful  Cend — the  same  low,  sweet  yoice 
— the  same  laugh,  eren — just  for  a  moment — 
bat  now — how  unspeakably  cruel  I  He  could 
see  that  Miss  Sheckleton  was  talking  earnestly 
to  her  as  they  walked  slowly  away.  It  all 
seemed  like  a  dream.  The  formal  old  wood — 
the  gray  chateau  in  the  background,  rising,  with 
its  round  turrets,  and  conical  tops,  and  steep 
roofs  against  the  rose-tinted  sky  of  evening ;  and 
in  the  foreground— not  two-score  steps  away — 
those  figures — that  girl  to  whom  so  lately  he 
was  so  near  being  all  the  world — to  whom,  it 
now  appeared,  he  was  absolutly  nothing — oh ! 
that  lie  had  never  heard,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase, 
that  mermaid  voice ! 

His  pride  was  wounded.  With  a  yearning 
that  amounted  to  agony,  he  watched  their  reced- 
ing steps.  Follow  them  he  would  not.  He 
leaned  against  the  tree  by  which  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton had  left  him,  and  half  resolved  to  quit  that 
melancholy  scene  of  his  worst  disaster  without 
another  look  or  word — with  only  the  regrets  of 
all  a  life. 

When  Miss  Sheckleton  had  reached  Margaret, 
before  the  young  lady  spoke,  she  saw,  by  her 
unusual  paleness  and  by  something  at  once  of 
pain  and  anger  in  her  face,  that  she  had  seen 
Cleve  Verney. 

"  Well,  Margaret,  if  you  wiU  go,  yon  vnUs 
but,  before  you  make  it  irreparable,  you  must, 
at  least,  think.** 

"Think  of  what?*'  said  Maigaret,  a  little 
disdainfully. 

*'  Think  that  he  has  come  all  this  way  for 
nothing  but  a  chance  of  seeing  you ;  of  perhaps 
saying  a  few  words  to  set  himself  right. 

"  If  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  he  might  have 
said  so,"  she  answered.  ''Not  that  I  see  any 
reason  to  change  my  mind  on  that  point,  or  any 
good  that  can  come,  possibly,  or  forever,  if  he 
could  talk  and  I  listen  for  so  long.** 

''Well,  but  you  cati*t  doubt  what  he  has 
come  for,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 

"I  don*t  doubt,  because  I  don't  mean  to 
think  about  it,*'  said  the  young  lady,  looking 
fiercely  up  toward  the  gilded  weather-vanes  that 
swung  gently  on  the  grey  pinnacles  of  the  cha- 
teau. 

*'  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  of 
thinking,  but  of  fact,  for  he  did  say  so,"  pleaded 
Miss  Sheckleton.  I 

*'  I  wish  we  were  in  Italy,  or  some  out  of  the 
way  part  of  Spain,*'  said  the  handsome  girl,  in 
the  same  vein,  and  walking  still  onward;  "I 
always  said  this  was  too  near  England,  too 
much  in  the  current." 

"No,  dear,  it  is  a  quiet  pUice,"  said  good 
Anne  Sheckleton. 

"  No,  cousin  Anne,  it  is  the  most  unquiet 
place  in  all  the  world,"  answered  the  girl,  in  a 
wild,  low  tone,  as  she  walked  on. 

"  And  he  wants  to  speak  to  you ;  he  entreats 
a  few  words,  a  very  few." 

"  You  know  I  ought  not,"  said  she. 

**  I  know  you  ought,  my  dear  j  you'll  be  sorry 


!  for  it,  all  your  days,  Margaret,  if  you  don't,"  re- 
plied Anne  Sheckleton* 

"Come  home,  dear,  come  home,  darling," 
said  the  girl,  peremptorily,  but  sadly. 

"  I  say,  Margaret,  if  you  let  him  go  without 
speaking  to  him,  you  will  regret  it  all  your 
days." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  talk  this  way,  cousin 
Anne ;  I  am  unhappy  enough  as  it  is ;  come  on, " 
said  she. 

"  If  you  send  him  away,  as  I  say,  it  is  all 
over  between  you.** 

"  So  it  is,  it  is  all  over ;  let  the  dead  rest." 

"  The  world  la  wide  enough ;  there  are  many 
beautiful  creatures  there,  and  he  is  himself  so 
beautiful,  and  so  clever ;  be  very  sure  you  care 
nothing  for  him,  before  you  send  him  away,  for  you 
will  never  see  him  again,"  said  Miss  Anne  Shec- 
kleton. 

"I  know — ^I  am  sure — I  have  thought  of 
every  thing.  I  have  made  up  my  account  long 
ago,  for  now,  and  for  all  my  days,*'  said  she. 

"So  you  Aave,"  answered  Miss  Sheckleton. 
"But  while  you  have  a  moment  still  allowed  you, 
Margaret,  review  it,  I  entreat  of  you." 

"  Come,  darling,  come — come — ^you  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  to  me ;  why  have  you  said 
all  this  ?"  said  Margaret  sadly,  and  hurriedly. 

''Now,  Margaret  darling,  you  are  going  to 
stay  for  a  moment,  and  I  wiU  call  him." 

"  No  .'**  said  the  girl  passionately,  "  my  mind's 
made  vtp ;  not  in  haste,  cousin  Anne,  but  long 
ago.    I've  looked  my  last  on  him.'* 

•'  Now,  darling,  listen :  you  know,  Pve  seen 
him,  he's  looking  ill,  I  think ;  and  I've  told  him 
that  yon  must  speak  to  him,  Margaret ;  and  I 
tell  you  you  must,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton,  blush- 
ing in  her  eagerness. 

"No,  cousin  Anne,  let  there  be  an  end  of 
this  between  us ;  I  thought  it  was  over  long  ago. 
To  him,  I  will  never,  never — while  life  remains 
— ^never  speak  more." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  walking  more  hurriedly 
toward  the  house,  she  heard  a  voice  beside  her 
say — 

"  Margaret !  Margaret,  darling— one  word !" 

And  turning  suddenly,  she  saw  Cleve  Yemey 
before  her.  Under  the  thick  folds  of  her  chestnut 
hair,  her  features  were  pale  as  marble,  and  for  a 
time,  it  seemed  to  him  he  saw  nothing  but  her 
wild,  beautiful  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

Still  as  a  statue,  she  stood  confronting  him. 
One  little  foot  advanced,  and  her  tiny  hand 
closed,  and  pressed  to  her  heart  in  the  attitude 
in  which  an  affrighted  nun  might  hold  her 
crucifix. 

"Yes,  Margaret,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  was  as 
near  going — as  you  were  of  leaving  me — un- 
heard ;  but,  thank  God,  that  is  not  to  be.  No, 
Margaret  darling,  you  could  not  Wild  as  my 
words  may  sound  in  your  ears,  you  will  list- 
en to  them,  for  they  shall  be  few;  you  will 
listen  to  them,  for  you  are  too  good  to  condemn 
any  one  that  ever  levied  you  unheard." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  all 
that  passed  was  a  silent  pressure  of  Miss  Shecklo* 
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ton's  band  upon  Margaret's,  as  very  pale,  and 
with  her  brow  knit  in  a  painful  anxiety,  she 
drew  hnrriedly  back,  and  left  the  two  yoang 
people  together,  standing  bj  the  roots  of  the  old 
tree,  nnder  the  faint,  rose-tinted  skj  of  eyening. 

Lovers'  promises  or  lovers'  cruelties — which 
oaths  are  most  enduring?  Where  now  were 
Margaret's  tows  ?  Oh !  inexhaustible  foantain 
of  pitj,  and  beantiful  mntabilitj  of  woman's 
heart  I  In  the  passion  avowed,  so  often  some- 
thing of  simolation;  in  the  feeling  disowned, 
so  often  the  trae  and  beautiful  life.  Who  shall 
read  this  wonderful  riddle,  mnning  in  romance, 
and  in  song,  and  in  war,  the  world's  history 
through  ? 

*< Margaret,  will  you  hear  me?"  he  pleaded. 

To  her  it  was  like  a  voice  in  a  dream,  and  a 
form  seen  there,  in  that  dream-land  in  which 
we  meet  the  dead,  without  wonder,  forgetting 
time  and  separation. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  oug^t  to  change  my 
purpose.  I  don't  know  why  I  do ;  but  we  shall 
never  meet  again,  I  am  sure,  so  speak  on." 

**  Tes,  Margaret,  I  will  speak  on,  and  tell  you 
how  entirely  you  have  mistaken  and  wronged 
me,"  said  Cleve  Yemey,  in  the  same  sad  and 
passionate  tones. 

Good-natured  Anne  Sheckleton,  watching  at 
a  little  distance,  saw  the  talk — at  first  belonging 
altogether  to  Mr.  Vemey,  at  last  begin  to  divide 
itself  a  little ;  then  side  by  side  they  walked  a 
few  steps,  and  then  paused  again :  and  so  once 
more  a  short  way,  the  lady  looking  down,  and 
then  on  and  on  to  the  margin  of  that  long 
straight  pond,  on  which  in  their  season  are 
floating  water-lilies,  and  under  its  great  oblong 
mirror,  gliding  those  golden  fishes  which  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  our  spinster  friend's  kindly 
resources  in  this  quaint  exile.  And  so  the  twi- 
light deepened ;  and  Miss  Sheckleton  saw  these 
two  figures  like  shadows  gliding  side  by  side, 
to  and  fro,  along  the  margin,  till  the  moonlight 
came  and  lighted  the  still  pool  over,  and  dappled 
the  sward  with  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
made  the  old  chateau  in  the  background,  with 
its  white  front,  its  turrets  and  pinnacles  and 
gilded  vanes,  look  filmy  as  a  faiiy  castle. 

Wrapping  her  cloak  about  her,  she  sat  her- 
self down  upon  the  marble  seat  close  by,  unob- 
served and  pleased,  watching  this  picture  of  Lo- 
renzo and  Jessica,  and  of  all  such  moonlighted 
colloquies,  with  a  wonderful  and  excited  interest 
— with,  indeed,  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and 
delight  and  fear. 

Half  hour  after  half  hour  glided  by,  as  she 
looked  on  this  picture,  and  read  in  fancy  the 
romance  that  was  weaving  itself  out  of  the  sil- 
very thread  of  their  sweet  discourse  in  this  sad 
old  scene.  And  then  she  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  wondered  how  the  time  had  sped,  and 
sighed;  and  smiling  and  asking  no  question, 
came  before  them,  and  in  a  low,  gentle  warning, 
told  them  that  the  hour  for  parting  had  come. 

As  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  moonlight, 
did  the  beantiful  girl,  with  the  flush  olf  that 
romantic  hour,  never,  never  to  be  forgotten,  on 


her  cheek,  with  its  light  in  her  mndeHxA  ms. 
ever  look  so  beantifol  before  ?  Or  did  ^ 
young  man,  Cleve  Yemey,  whom  she  tbo^ 
she  understood,  but  did  sot,  ever  look  so  hak- 
some? — the  enthusiasm  aod  the  ^ow  of  bk 
victory  in  his  strangely  beautifal  fifteen 

There  were  a  few  silent 
thought  could  fancy  paint  a 
young  couple  than  these  I 

There  are  scenes — only  momentaiy — so  tetr 
Paradise — sights,  so  nearly  angelic,  thai  csr 
touch  us  with  a  mysterious  ecsta^  aad  «- 
row.  In  the  glory  and  translation  of  tie  nc- 
ment,  the  feeling  of  its  tranaitaiiBcaB^  asi  h 
sense  of  our  mortal  lot,  cross  and  xhxi^  is 
with  a  strange  pain,  like  the  mysterioossarat: 
that  mingles  in  the  rapture  of  sablime  ksl 
So  Miss  Sheckleton,  very  pale,  BoiilJag  ^ 
tenderly,  sobbed  and  wept,  one  would  lave  mi 
bitterly,  for  a  little  while ;  and,  drying  her  rs 
quickly,  saw  before  her  the  same  bessk 
young  faces  looking  upon  hers;  and  tkecll 
lady  took  their  hands  and  pressed  tlea.i8! 
smiled  a  great  deal  through  her  tean,  aad  m. 
— <<All,at  Iast,asl  vriahed  it:  GodbJeim 
both — God  Almighty  bless  yon,  my  da7£s|:* 
and  she  put  her  arms  abont  Maigaret's  seci, 
and  kissed  her  very  tenderly. 

And  then  came  the  reminder,  tkst  siast  act 
be  slighted.  The  hour  had  come,  iBdeed,  an  J 
Cleve  must  positively  go.  Mas  SbecUetGn 
would  hear  of  no  farther  delay — ^ao,  not  saotb- 
er  minute.  Her  fear  of  Sir  Booth  ^as  fr> 
found ;  so  with  a  "  God  bless  yon,  daifing^"  is^ 
a  very  pale  face,  and — why  should  there  astV- 
—one  long,  long  kiss,  Clere  Vemey  took  h^ 
leave,  and  was  gone ;  and  the  sailing  raooa  I  < 
herself  among  cloudis,  so  Hjirlrwogg  stole  ssi^: 
over  the  landscape. 

Margaret  Fanshawe  drew  her  dear  old  ecsii 
near  to  her,  and  in  turn,  placing  her  mms  roc 
her  neck,  folded  her  close,  and  Anne  Shecki^ 
ton  could  feel  the  wild  throbbing  of  the  yon: 
girl's  heart  close  to  her  own. 

Margaret  was  not  weeping,  but  she  cnoi 
very  pale,  with  her  arms  still  laid  on  her  coos::  • 
shoulders,  and  looked  almost  wildly  down  ki: 
her  wistful  eyes. 

*'  Cousin  Anne — oh.  darling  *  yon  mast  pc? 
for  me, "  said  Margaret  Fanshawe.  * '  I  thos^- 
it  could  never  be ;  I  thought  I  knew  np^' 
but  all  that  is  vain ;  there  is  another  will  aben 
ns— Fate— Eternal  Fate,  and  I  am  where  1  m, 
I  know  not  how." 

''Why,  Margaret,  darling,  it  is  what  I  ban 
been  longing  for — the  reiy  best  thing  that  oosVi 
have  happened ;  you  ought  to  be  the  happier 
girl  in  the  world,"  urged  Miss  Anne  ShecUetcc 
cheerily. 

<*No,  darling ;  I  am  not  happy,  except  ir 
this,  that  I  know  I  love  him,  and  wonld  not  gi^ 
him  up  for  all  the  world ;  but  it  seems  to  me  u 
have  been,  from  first  to  last,  a  fatality,  and  I 
can't  shake  off  the  fear  that  lies  at  my  heart. 

**  Hush,  dear — I  hear  wheels,  I  think,**  i&iC 
Miss  Sheckleton,  listening. 
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Margaret  was  preoccupied,  and  did  not  listen. 

don't  think  she  cared  much  at  that  moment 
rho  came  or  went,  except  that  one  to  whom 
ler  lovo  was  now  urrevocably  given. 

''  No ;  I  can't  hear— no ;  bnt  he  will  be  here 
tnmediately.  We  mnst  not  be  out,  yon  know ; 
8  may  ask  for  me,  and  he  is  so — so  very — what 
lialllsay?" 

Margaret  did  not  mind.  She  turned  a  wild 
nd  plaintive  look  upward  toward  the  strug- 
ling  moon — now  emerging,  now  lost  again — 
nd  she  said — 

**  Come,  darling— let  ns  go,"  said  Margaret. 

And  she  looked  round  her  gently,  as  if  awak- 
ig  from  a  dream. 

*'  Come  darling,*'  she  continued,  placing  her 
and  on  Anne  Sheckleton's  arm. 

'*  Yes ;  and  you  are  not  to  tease  yourself, 
iargaret,  dear,  with  fancies  and  follies.  As  I 
Eiid  before,  you  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
iris  in  existence." 

"So  I  am — in  a  sense — in  a  degree,"  she 
nswered,  dreamily — "very  happy — oh!  won- 
erfuUy  happy — ^bnt  there  is— and  I  can't  help 
i. — the  feeling  of  something  overhanging  me. 
don't  know  what— yato/,  as  I  said ;  but,  be  it 
rhat  it  may,  let  it  come.  I  could  not  lose  him 
owj  for  all  the  world." 

She  was  looking  up,  as  she  spoke,  toward  the 
roken  moonlight,  herself  as  pale,  and  a  strange 
laintive  smile  of  rapture  broke  over  her  beauti-. 
il  face,  as  if  answering  the  smile  of  a  spirit  in 
le  air. 

"Come,  darling,  come,"  whispered  Miss 
iheckleton,  and  they  walked  side  by  side  in 
ilence  to  the  house,  and  so  to  Margaret's  room, 
rhcre  she  sat  down  by  the  window,  loooking  out, 
nd  kind  Anne  Sheckleton  sat  by  the  table,  with 
cr  thin  old  hand  to  her  cheek,  watching  her 
>ndly,  and  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
)r  she  was  longing  to  hear  a  great  deal  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CLEVE  YEBNET  HAS  A  VISITOR. 

So  Cleve  Vemey  returned  to  England,  and  his 
lends  thought  his  trip  to  Paris,  short  as  it  was, 
ad  done  him  a  world  of  good.  What  an 
Iterative  and  tonic  a  little  change  of  air  some- 
mes  is ! 

The  Honorable  Ki£5^  Fulke  Vemey  was,  in 
is  high,  thin-minded  way,  at  last  tolerably  con- 
mt,  and  more  pompous  and  respected  than  ever, 
'he  proof  of  his  succession  to  the  peerage  of 
'"emey  was  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  state.  He 
'ould  prove  it  and  take  his  seat  next  Session. 
Tc  would  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  Lords 
'iscounts  Vemey  of  Malory  to  be  found  in  the 
old  and  scarlet  chronicle  of  such  dignities.  He 
ad  arranged  with  the  trustees  for  a  provisional 
ossession  of  Vemey  House,  the  great  stone  man- 
Ion  which  blocks  one  side  of  the  small  parallel- 
ogram called  Vemey  Square.  Already  contractors 
lad  visited  it  and  explored  its  noble  chambers 


and  long  corridors,  with  foot-role  and  note-book, 
getting  together  material  for  tenders,  and  Cleve 
had  already  a  room  there  when  he  came  up  to 
town.  Some  furniture  had  got  in,  and  some 
servants  were  established  theie  also,  and  so  the 
stream  of  life  had  begun  to  transfuse  itself  from 
the  old  town  residence  of  the  Hon.  Ejffyn  Fulke 
Vemey  into  these  long-forsaken  channels. 

Here,  one  morning,  called  a  gentleman  named 
Dingwell,  whom  Cleve  Vemey,  happening  to  be 
in  town,  desired  the  servant  to  show  into  the 
room  where  he  sat,  with  his  breakCsst,  and  his 
newspapers  about  him. 

The  tall  old  man  entered,  with  a  slight  stoop, 
leering,  Cleve  thought,  a  little  sarcastically  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  did  so. 

Mr.  Dingwell  underwent  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey's 
reception,  smiling  oddly,  under  his  white  eye- 
brows, after  his  wont. 

"  I  suspect  some  little  mistake,  isn't  there  ?" 
said  he,  in  his  cold,  harsh,  quiet  tones.  '  *  You  can 
hardly  be  the  brother  of  my  old  friend  Arthur 
Vemey.  I  had  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Kifiyn  Fulke 
Vemey— I— eh  ?" 

**  I'm  his  nephew." 

"  OhI  nephew  f  Yes — another  generation — 
yes,  of  course.  I  called  to  see  the  Honorable 
Eaffyn  Fulke  Vemey.  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  consultation,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  You 
know  I'm  yojir  principal  witness,  eh  ?  Ding- 
well's  my  name." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure— I  begpardon,  Mr.  Dingwell, " 
said  Cleve,  who,  by  one  of  those  odd  slips  of 
memory,  which  sometimes  occur,  had  failed  to 
conn'ect  the  name  witli  the  case,  on  its  turning 
up  thus  unexpectedly. 

"  I  hope  your  admirable  uncle,  Kiflyn  Vemey, 
is,  at  all  events,  alive  and  approackahk"  said 
the  old  man,  glancing  grimly  about  tho  room ; 
"  though  perhaps  you're  his  next  heir,  and  the 
hope  is  hardly  polite  ?" 

This  impertinence  of  Mr.  DingwelFs  Mr. 
Cleve  Vemey,  who  knew  his  importance,  and 
had  heard  something  of  his  odd  temper,  resented 
only  by  asking  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Thai,''  said  the  old  man,  with  a  vicious 
laugh  and  a  flush,  also  angry,  "  is  a  liberty  which 
I  was  about  to  take  uninvited,  by  right  of  my  years 
and  fatigue,  eh  ?" 

And  he  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
rather  nettled  than  pleased  by  an  attention. 

"And  what  about  Mr.  Kiffyn  Vemey?"  he 
asked,  sharply. 

"  My  uncle  is  in  the  country,"  answered  Cleve, 
who  would  have  liked  to  answer  the  fool  according 
to  his  folly,  but  he  succumbed  to  the  necessity,  in- 
culcated with  much  shrewdness,  gamished  with 
some  references  to  Scripture,  by  Mr.  Jos.  LarkiA, 
of  indulging  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Dingwell's 
temper  a  little. 

"  Then  he  is  alive  ?  I've  heard  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  Vemeys,  their  lives  are  so  brittle, 
and  snap  so  suddenly ;  my  poor  friend  Arthur 
told  me,  and  that  Jew  fellow  Levi  here,  who 
seems  so  intimate  with  the  family — d — n  him  I 
says  the  same :  no  London  house  likes  to  insure 
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them.  Well,  I  see  joa  donH  like  it :  no  one 
does ;  the  smell  of  the  coffin,  sir ;  time  enough 
when  we  are  cArrioo,  and  fill  it     Ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

**  Yes,  sir,  qmte^**  said  Clere,  dryly. 

"  No  young  man  likes  the  sight  of  that  stinking 
old  lantern-jawed  fellow,  who  shall  be  nameles9, 
looking  over  his  spade  so  slyly ;  but  the  best  way 
.  is  to  do  as  I  Ve  done.  Since  yon  must  meet  him 
one  day,  go  up  to  him,  and  make  his  acquaintance, 
and  shake  hands ;  and  egad !  when  you Ve  grown 
a  little  bit  intimate,  he's  not  half  so  disgusting, 
and  sometimes  he*s  even  a  little  bit  funny." 

''If  I  were  thinking  of  the  profession  of  a 
sexton,  or  an  undertaker,  I  might,"  began  Cleve, 
who  felt  a  profound  disgust  of  this  old  Mr.  Ding- 
well,  *'  but  as  I  don't,  and  since  by  the  time  it 
comes  to  my  turn  I  shall  be  pretty  well  past  see- 
ing and  smelling — " 

'*Don*t  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Ding- 
well,  with  one  of  his  ugly  smirks.  ''  But  it  isn't 
about  such  matters  that  I  want  to  trouble  yon ; 
in  fact,  I  came  to  say  a  word  to  your  uncle;  but 
as  I  can't  see  him,  yon  can  tell  him,  and  ui^e  it 
more  eloquently  too,  than  I  can.  You  and  he 
are  both  orators  by  profession ;  and  tell  him  he 
must  giro  me  fire  hundred  pounds  immediately. 

<  <  Five  hundred  pounds !  Whif  f "  said  Cleve, 
with  a  scornful  surprise. 

'*  Because  I  want  it,"  answered  the  old  gentle- 
man, squaring  himself,  and  with  the  comer  of 
his  mouth  drawn  oddly  in,  his  white  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  his  eyebrows  raised,  with  al- 
together an  air  of  vicious  defiance, 

'*  Yon  hare  had  your  allowance  raised  very 
much,  sir — ^it  is  an  exorbitant  allowance— what 
reason  can  you  now  ui^e  for  this,  I  must  say, 
extraordinary  request  ?"  answered  CiCTe. 

*'The  same  reason,  sir,  precisely.  If  I  don't 
get  it  I  shall  go  away,  re  wfecta,  and  leare  yon 
to  find  out  proof  of  the  death  how  yon  may." 

Cleye  was  very  near  giving  this  vile  old  ex- 
tortioner a  bit  of  his  mind,  and  ordering  him  out 
of  the  house,  on  the  instant.  But  Mr.  Larkin 
had  been  so  very  urgent  on  the  point,  that  he 
commanded  himself. 

''  I  hardly  think,  sir,  yon  can  be  serious,"  said 
Cleve. 

'*  Egad,  sir,  youll  find  it  a  serious  matter  if 
yon  don't;  for,  upon  my  soul,  unless  I'm  paid, 
and  well  paid  for  it,  I'll  depose  to  nothing.'* 

''That's  plain  speaking  at  all  events,"  said 
Mr.  Cleve  Vemey. 

"Oh!  sir,  I'll  speak  more  plainly  still,"  said 
Mr.  Dingwell,  with  a  short  sarcastic  bow.  "  I 
never  mince  matters ;  life  is  too  short  for  circum- 
locntiohs. 

"  Vemey  life,  at  all  events,  by  your  account, 
sir,  and  I  don't  desire  them.  I  shall  mention 
the  matter  to  my  uncle  to-day  in  my  letter,  but 
I  really  can't  undertake  to  do  more,  for  I  may 
tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  Dingwell,  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  what  you  can  possibly 
want  of  such  a  sum." 

"  I  suppose,  young  gentleman,  you  have  your 
pleasures,  and  I  have  mine,  and  they're  not  to  be 
had  without  money ;  and  egad,  sir,  if  you  Umcj 


it's  for  love  of  your  old  nnde  or  of  joa  tkl 
am  here,  and  taking  all  this  trouble,  joa  uitct 
much  mistaken ;  andif  Ihelpyoatotlitsbisae, 
and  the  title,  and  estates,  I'll  take  \axt  to  be^ 
myself  to  some  Uttle  amosemmt— pobctI 
mean,  also.     Cool  fellows,  egsd." 

The  brown  features  of  ibe  old  man  M^i 
again  angrily  as  he  langhel 

"  Well,  Mr.  DingweU,  I  csnonljnpe&tib 
I  have  said,  and  I  will  also  speskto  Mr.Iirbi 
I  have  no  power  in  the  busiaen  mysdl  si 
yon  had  better  talk  to  him,"  said  Qere. 

"  I  prefer  the  fountain-head,  or.  I  ti\ 
care  twopence  how  you  arrsnge  it  among  tcs- 
selves ;  but  you  must  give  me  the  man  ^ 
Saturday." 

"  Bather  an  early  day,  Mr.  Dingwdl ;  bcf- 
ever,  as  I  said,  the  question  is  for  m;  tsd^i: 
can't  affect  me,"  said  Cleve. 

Mr.  I^ingwell  mused  angrily  for  a  link  di 
Cleve  thought  his  face  one  of  the  vickeksile 
had  ever  seen,  while  in  this  state  d  ami 
rumination. 

"  Yon  all — both  owe  me  more  in  tkiissai 
death— there  are  very  odd  drcnmsuwcs  aUa 
it,  I  can  tell  yon — than,  pcihs|i8,yoaatjie- 
ent  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Dingwdl,  kx^^  ^ 
suddenly,  with  a  dismal  sneer,  wbidi  s^ 
into  an  equally  dismal  stare. 

Cleve  for  a  second  or  two  retnnedtb^at, 
while  the  question  crossed  his  miai-"^^ 
old  villain  mean  that  my  misenUe  ^^  ^' 
his  death  by  foul  means,  in  whiA  ^  ^«i » 
part,  and  intends  to  throw  that  coBatoicai: 
with  his  averred  services  to  enhance  lusriaiEr 

"  You  had  better  tell  your  unde  lii  ^ 
compliments,"  said  Mr.  DingweU,  "dai^^ 
make  a  kettle  of  fish  of  the  whole afuia; 
way  he  doesn't  expect,  unless  he  makes  e^;^ 
square  with  me.  I  often  think  I'm  a  d-4  ^^ 
sir,  to  let  you  off  as  I  do." 

"  I  don't  see,  Mr.  Dingwell,  that  too  Kt» 
ting  us  off,  as  you  say,  so  veiy  cssUt,"  ass^* 
ed  Cleve,  with  a  cold  smile. 

"  No,  you  don't  see,  but  111  make  you  i»- 
said  Mr.  Dingwell,  very  tartly,  and  with  an  s> 
pleasant  laugh.  "  Arthur  Vemey  was  ^^^ 
changing  his  quarters — was  never  in  theM 
He  went  by  different  nicknames.  There  »«• 
in  all  Constantinople  but  two  mcB,  esecpt  «[' 
self,  the  Consnl,  and  the  stock-broker,  wbc-fl^ 
ed  the  money-orders  for  him,  who  cooW  i^'S^ 
fy  him,  or  who  knew  his  name.  He  \m^ 
the  dark,  and  not  very  cleanly-yonTl  ca^ 
the  simile— like  one  of  your  sewer-rats.  * 
died  suddenly  and  oddly,  sir,  like  a  caB(fle« 
which  has  fallen  a  drop  of  water,  with  a  5?f 
ter  and  a  flash,  in  a  moment--ono  o(jo^  *^ 
^ey  deaths,  sir.  You  might  as  well  hope » 
prove  the  death  of  a  parUcnlar  town-dog  va^ 
without  kennel,  or  master,  or  name,  aJ^^ 
er  his  brothers  had  eaten  him.  So,  sir,  1 
my  value."  ,.. 

"  I  don't  recollect  that  my  nnde  ctbt  <^ 
puted  it,"  replied  Mr.  Qeve  Vemey. 

"I  understand  your  difficulty  perfectly.  i» 
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rresQxnption  of  English  law,  ha  I  ha!  ha!  is  in 
sYor  of  duration  of  baman  life,  whenever  you 
an*t  prore  a  death.  So,  English  law,  which 
re  can't  dispute — ^for  it  is  the  perfection  of  hu- 
lan  wisdom — places  the  pntrid  bodj  of  mj  late 
riend  Arthur  in  the  robes,  coronet,  and  staff 
f  tho  Vemeys,  and  would  give  him  the  spend- 
ig  of  the  rents,  too,  but  that  you  can't  make  a 
orse  drink,  though  yon  may  bring  him  to  the 
'^ater.  At  all  events,  sir,  my  festering  friend 
1  the  shroud  will  hold  secure  possession  of  the  es- 
ites  against  all  comers  till  he  exhausts  that  pa- 
tent presumption,  and  sees  Kiffyn,  and  you,  sir, 
nd  every  Vemey  now  alive,  laid  with  their 
ices  upward.  So,  sir,  yon  see  I  know  my  val- 
c.  I  have  the  grand  arcanum ;  I  hold  in  my 
and  the  Philosopher's  Stone  that  can  turn 
our  pewter  and  brass  into  gold.  I  hold  it  fast, 
ir,  and  egad !  I'll  run  away  with  it,  unless  I 
Qe  a  reason . ' '  And  the  old  gentleman  laughed, 
nd  shrugged  and  expanded  his  slender  hands 
rith  a  deprecation  that  was  menacing. 

Clove  was  very  angry,  but  he  was  also  alarm- 
d  ;  for  Mr.  Dingwell  looked  quite  capable  of 
ny  treason  against  the  Vemey  interest  to 
'hich  his  avarice  or  his  spites  might  prompt 
im.  A  wild,  cold,  wandering  eye,  a  play  of 
ie  nostrils,  and  a  corrugation  of  the  brows  that 
nve  to  his  smile,  or  his  laugh,  a  menace  that 
'as  villainous,  and  almost  insane^wamed  the 
oung  man  of  the  quality  of  the  beast,  and  in- 
ited  him  to  the  exercise  of  all  his  self-con- 
•ol. 

**I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Dingwell,  that  my 
ncle  will  do  whatever  is  reasonable  and  fiur,  and 

am  also  sure  that  he  feels  his  obligations  to 
ou.  I  shall  take  care  that  he  hears  all  that 
on  have  said,  and  you  understand  that  I  literal- 
f  have  neither  power  nor  influence  in  his  de- 
ision." 

*'Well,  he  feels  his  obligations?"  said  Mr. 
Hngwell.     ''  That  is  pleasant." 

'*  Certainly ;  and,  as  I  said,  whatever  is  fiiir 
nd  reasonable  I  am  certain  he  will  do, "said 
Jleve  Vemey. 

"Fair  and  reasonable — that  is  exactly  the 
iing — the  vahit ;  and  you  know — 

^The  worth  predM  of  any  thing 
Is  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring.-* 

Lnd  I'll  make  it  bring  what  I  say ;  and  I  make 
\  a  rule  to  treat  money  matters  in  the  grossest 
3rms,  because  that  is  the  only  Innguage  which 
{  at  once  intelligible  and  direct— and  grossness 
believe  to  be  the  soul  of  business ;  and,  so,  sir, 
ell  him  with  my  compliments,  I  shall  expect 
Lve  hundred  pounds  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mora- 
Dg,  in  Bank  of  England  notes." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  announced  the 
iev.  Isaac  Dixie,  and  Mr.  Dingwell  stood  up, 
ind,  looking  with  a  kind  of  amusement  and 
com  round  the  room  upon  the  dusty  portraits, 
oade  a  sharp  bow  to  Cleve  Vemey,  and  say- 
ng— 

'That's  all;   good -morning,  sir," — with 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  BEY.  ISAAC  DIXIE   SETS  FOUTU   OK  A  MIS- 
SION. 

Thebs  was  a  basis  of  tmth  in  all  that  Mr. 
Dingwell  had  said,  which  made  his  voice  more 
grating,  his  eyes  more  dangerous,  and  his  lan- 
guage more  disgusting. 

Would  that  Fortune  had  sent  them,  Cleve 
thought,  some  enchanted  horse,  other  than  that 
beast,  to  fly  them  into  the  fairy-land  of  their 
long  deferred  ambition !  Would  that  sho  had 
sent  them  a  Barey,  to  lead  them  by  a  metaphor- 
ic  halter,  and  quell,  by  his  art,  the  devil  within 
him — the  evil  spirit  before  which  something  in 
Cleve's  nature  quailed,  because  it  seemed  to 
know  nothing  but  appetite,  and  was  destitute  o^ 
human  sympathy  or  moral  foresight. 

Dingwell  was  beset  with  dangers  and  devils 
of  his  own ;  but  he  stood  in  his  magic  circle, 
making  mouths  and  shaking  his  fist,  and  grin- 
ning at  them.  Ho  seemed  to  have  no  imagina- 
tion to  awe,  or  pradence  to  restrain  him.  Ho 
was  aware,  and  so  was  Cleve,  that  Larkin  knew 
all  about  his  old  bankraptcy,  the  judgments 
against  him,  the  impounded  forgeries  on  which 
he  had  been  on  the  brink  of  indictment,  and  his 
escape  from  prison ;  and  yet  he  railed  at  Lar- 
kin, and  defied  the  powerful  Veraeys,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  angel  sent  to  illuminate,  to  lecture, 
and  to  rule  them. 

Mr.  Larkin  was  usually  an  adroit  and  efiect- 
ual  tamer  of  evil  beasts,  in  such  case  as  this 
Mr.  Dingwell.  He  waved  his  thin  wand  of 
red-hot  iron  with  a  light  and  firm  hand,  and 
made  every  raw  smoke  in  tum,  till  the  lion  was 
fit  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb.  But  this  Ding- 
well was  an  eccentric  brute ;  he  had  no  awe  for 
the  superior  nature,  no  respect  for  the  imposing 
airs  of  the  tamer — not  the  slightest  appreciation 
even  of  his  cautezy.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
to  like  the  sensation,  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  exposure  of  his  sores  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Larkin,  who  began  to  feel  himself  drawn  into  an 
embarrassing  and  highly  disreputable  confidence. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  laUerly  quite  given  up  the 
^dea  of  frightening  Mr.  Dingwell,  for  when  he 
tried  that  method,  Mr.  Dingwell  had  grown  un- 
comfortably lively  and  skittbh,  and,  in  fact, 
frightened  the  exemplary  Mr.  Larkin  confound- 
edly. He  had  recapitulated  his  own  enormities 
wiUi  an  elation  and  frightful  merriment  worthy 
of  a  scandalous  comer  at  a  Walpurges  ball ; 
had  demonstrated  that  he  perfectly  understood 
the  game  of  the  serious  attoney,  and  showed 
himself  so  curiously  thick  of  skin,  and  withal  so 
gportivt  and  formidable  a  rhinoceros,  that  Mr. 
Larkin  then  and  there  learned  a  lesson,  and  vowed 
no  more  to  try  the  mesmerism  that  succeeded 
with  others,  or  the  hot  rod  of  iron  under  which 
they  winced  and  gasped  and  succumbed. 

Such  a  systematic,  and  even  dangerous  defi- 
ance of  eveiy  thing  good,  he  had  never  encoun- 
tered before.     Such  a  person  exactly  as  this 


mother  nod,  turned  about,  and  walked  jauntily  ;  Mr.  Dingwell   he  could  not  have   imagined. 
)ut  of  the  room.  |  There  was,  he  feared,  a  vein  of  insanity  in  that 
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unfortunate  man  which  made  him  insensible  to 
the  extreme  peril  of  his  own  position,  and  ena- 
bled him  actually  to  frighten  the  cautious 
Mr.  Larkin,  who  was  always  girded  with  three 
coats  of  mail,  and  seren  walls  of  brass,  and  I 
know  not  how  manj  talismans  besides. 

He  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  horrid  adroit- 
ness of  Mr.  Dingweirs  horse-plaj,  and  felt  such 
qualms  whenever  that  animal  capered  and  snort- 
ed, that  he  contented  himself  with  musing  and 
%vondering  over  his  unintelligible  idiosyncrasies, 
and  adopted  a  studiously  soothing  treatment 
with  him — talked  to  him  in  a  friendly,  and  even 
tender  way — and  had  some  vague  plans  of  get- 
ting him  ultimately  into  a  mad-house. 

But  Mr.  Dingwell  was  by  this  time  getting 
into  his  cab,  with  a  drapery  of  mufflers  round 
him,  and  tolling  the  man  through  the  front  win- 
dow to  drive  to  Rosemary  Court ;  he  leaned  back  in 
a  comer,  and  chuckled  and  snorted  in  a  conceited 
ecstasy  over  his  victory,  and  the  money  which 
was  coming  to  minister  to  no  good  in  this  evil 
world. 

Now  Cleve  Yorney  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  there  rose  before  him  a  view  of  a  moon- 
lighted wood,  and  old  chateau,  with  its  many 
peaked  turrets,  and  steep  roofs,  showing  silvery 
against  the  deep,  liquid  sky  of  night,  and  with  a 
sigh  he  saw  on  the  white  worn  steps  that  beau- 
tiful, wonderful  shape  that  was  his  hope  and 
his  fate  ;  and  as  he  leaned  on  his  hand,  the  Rev- 
erend Isaac  Dixie,  whose  name  had  strangely 
summoned  this  picture  from  the  sea  of  his  fan- 
cy, entered  the  room,  smiling  rosily,  after  his 
wont,  and  extending  his  broad  hand,  as  he 
marched  with  deliberate  strides  across  the  floor, 
as  much  to  say — "  Here  I  am,  your  own  old  tu- 
tor and  admirer,  who  always  predicted  great 
things  for  you ;  I  know  you  are  charmed,  as  I 
am ;  I  know  how  you  will  greet  me." 

''Ha!  old  Dixie,"  and  Cleve  got  up,  with 
a  kind  of  effort,  and  not  advancing  very  far, 
shook  hands. 

"  So  you  have  got  your  leave— a  week— or 
how  long  ?'' 

"I  have  arranged  for  next  Sunday,  that's  all, 
my  dear  Mr.  Vemey ;  some  little  inconvenience,' 
but  very  happy — always  happy." 

*'Come,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you," 
said  Cleve,  drawing  the  clergyman  to  a  chair. 
*'  Don't  you  remember,  you  ought,  you  know, 
what  Lord  Sparkish  (isn't  it  ?)  says  in  Swift's 
Polite  Conversations — *  Tis  as  cheap  sitting  as 
standing.' " 

The  clergyman  took  the  chair,  simpering 
bashfully,  for  the  allusion  was  cruel,  and  refer- 
red to  a  time  when  the  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie, 
being  as  yet  young  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
somewhat  slow  in  apprehending  literary  ironies, 
had  actually  put  his  pupil  through  a  grave  course 
of  '*  Polite  Conversation,"  which  he  picked  up 
among  some  old  volumes  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  on  the  school-room 
shelf  at  Malory. 

"And  for  my  accomplishment  of  saying 
smart  things  in  a  polite  way,  I  am  entirely 


obliged  to  yon  and  Bean  Swift,"  sod  Cbn 
mischievously. 

'*Ah!  ha!  you  woe  slva js  food  of » jot, 
my  dear  Mr.  Vemey ;  yon  liked  paking  fun,  ^ 
did,  at  your  old  tutor;  but  you  knov  bov  tbs 
really  was — ^I  have  explained  it  bo  ofteo;  ttl, 
I  do  allow,  the  jest  is  not  a  bad  oofe* 

But  Clove's  mind  was  abesdy  oa  qois 
another  subject. 

*'  And  now,  Dixie,*'  said  he^  iritk  a  ^ 
glance  into  the  clergyman's  ejes,  "foofauf, 
or  at  least  yon  guess,  what  it  is  I  wiotjontodi 
forme?" 

The  clergyman  looked  down  bv  bis  giiiB, 
with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  amdfaisaaili 
a  little  pursed ;  and  said  he,  after  a  momossff 
silence — 

'  *  I  really,  I  may  say  vnaffededbf,  aeaie  m 
that  I  do  not.*' 

"You're  a  queer  fellow,  old  DixJe.^su 
Cleve ;  "  you  won't  be  vexed,  but  foa  uetip 
ways  a  little  bit  too  clever ;  I  did  not  leli  m 
exactly,  but  I  told  you  enough  to  eoabiemt^ 
guess  it.  Don't  yon  remember  our  laA  ^^ 
come  now,  Dixie,  you're  no  mnff." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  Clere ;  I  niy  be,  te 
I  don't  pretend  to  that  character,  tbovgb  I biT; 
still,  I  apprehend,  much  to  lean  in  the  mU's 
ways." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  yosBgna;  of 
tapped  his  small  teeth,  that  glittoed  sd^  biii 
mustache,  with  the  end  of  his  lae^oat 
while  he  lastily  watched  the  face  of  the  deigj- 
man  firom  under  his  long  lashes. 

"  And  I  assure  you,"  continued  tbe  cki|f- 
man,  "  if  I  were  to  pretend  that  I  did  a}|» 
hend  your  intentions,  I  should  be  guilty  ^  ^ 
inaccuracy  amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  nntnith. 

He  thought  he  detected  sometbiog  a  m 
mocking  in  the  handsome  face  of  the  ym 
gentleman,  and  could  not  tell,  in  the  shadcw  a 
the  window-curtain,  whether  those  cTcn  »^ 
teeth  were  not  smiling  at  him  ontrigbt;  mi 
little  netUed,  but  not  forgetting  himself,  be  ^si 
on— 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Clere,  it  is  m- 
ing  on  earth  to  me— absolutely ;  I  act  mafjv 
oblige— merely,  I  mean  to  be  usefol— if  racj 
power,  consistently  with  all  other  consideiaw* 
and  I  speak,  I  humbly  but  confidently  W^ 
habitually  the  truth-" 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  the  young  gen* 
man,  with  emphasis,  and  growing  quite  ^f 
again.  "  It  is  very  kind,  I  know,  your  tfim 
all  this  way,  and  managingyoar  week's*^*'!*' 
and  you  may  for  the  present  know  josi  aslitw 
or  as  much  of  the  matter  as  you  please;  o^J 
mind,  this  is— not  of  course  in  any  wrong  sens' 
—a  dark  businesa— awfully  qniet.  They  siJ 
that  in  England  a  talent  for  speaking  im/"^ 
a  man  to  any  thing,  but  I  think  a  talent  w 
holding  one's  tongue  is  sometimes  a  bet^o 
And — I  am  quite  serious,  old  Dixie— I^  ^ 
forget  your  fidelity  to  me,  upon  my  ^^^ 
really,  never ;  and  as  you  know,  I  may  y^  °* 
the  power  of  proving  it." 
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Tho  Bey.  Isaac  Dixie  folded  his  hands,  and 
hung  his  head  sideways  in  a  meek  modesty,  and 
withal  smiled  so  rosily  and  dorionsly,  as  he  sat 
in  front  of  the  window,  th^  had  it  happened 
an  hoar  before  sunrise,  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy 
all  along  the  stable  walls  would  undoubtedly 
have  mistaken  it  for  the  glow  of  Aurora,  and 
commenced  their  chirping  and  twittering  salata- 
tions  to  the  dawn  an  hour  too  soon. 

**  It  is  very  gratifying,  very,  you  can  not  read- 
ily estimate,  my  dear,  and — ^may  I  not  say  ? — 
my  iUustriow  pupil,  how  gmtifying  to  me,  quite 
irrespective  of  all  those  substantially  kind  in- 
tentions which  you  are  pleased  to  avow  in  my 
behalf,  to  hear  fit>m  your  lips  so  frank  and — ^may 
I  say — almost  affectionate  a  declaration;  so 
just  an  estimate  of  my  devotion  to  your  inter- 
ests, and  I  may  say,  I  hope,  of  my  character 
generally?" 

The  Rector  of  Clay  was  smiling  with  a  huge 
bashfalness,  and  slowing  folding  and  rubbing 
one  hand  over  the  other,  with  his  head  gently 
inclined,  and  his  great  blue  chin  upon  his  guile- 
less, single-breasted,  black  silk  bosom,  as  he 
spoke  all  this  in  mellow  effusion. 

"  Now,  Dixie,"  said  the  young  man,  while  a 
very  anxious  expression  for  the  first  time  show- 
ed itself  in  his  face,  '*  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
kindness — a  kindness  that  will  tie  me  to  you  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  It  is  something,  but  not 
much ;  chiefly  that  you  will  have  to  keep  a  se- 
cret, and  take  some  little  trouble,  which  I  know 
you  don't  mind;  but  nothing  serious,  not  the 
slightest  irregularity,  a  trifle,  I  assure  you,  and 
chiefly,  as  I  said,  that  you  will  have  to  keep  a 
secret  for  me." 

Dixie  also  looked  a  good  deal  graver  as  he  bow- 
ed his  acquiescence,  trying  to  smile  on,  and  still 
sliding  his  hands  softly,  one  over  the  other. 

"  I  know  you  guess  what  it  is — no  matter — 
we'll  not  discuss  it,  dear  Dixie ;  it's  quite  past 
that  now.  You'll  have  to  make  a  little  trip  for 
me — ^you'll  not  mind  it ;  only  across  what  you 
used  to  call  the  herring-pond;  and  yon  must 
wait  at  the  Silver  Lion  at  Caen ;  it  is  the  best 
place  there — I  wish  it  was  better — ^not  a  soul 
will  see  you — I  mean  English,  no  one  but  quiet* 
French  people ;  and  there  is  quite  amusement, 
for  a  day  or  so,  in  looking  over  the  old  town. 
Just  wait  there,  and  I'll  let  you  know  every 
thing  before  you  have  been  two  days  there.  IVe 
got  your  passport ;  yon  shall  have  no  trouble. 
And  you  need  not  go  to  a  bank,  there's  French 
money  here ;  and  you'll  keep  it,  and  spend  it  for 
me  till  I  see  you  ;  and  you  must  go  to-day." 

**  And,  of  course,  I  know  it  is  nothing  wrony, 
my  dear  Cleve ;  but  we  are  told  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  evil.  And  in  any  case,  I 
should  not,  of  course,  for  the  world,  offend  your 
uncle — Lord  Vemey,  I  may  call  him  now — ^the 
head  of  the  &mily,  and  my  very  kind  patron ;  for 
I  trust  I  never  forget  a  kindness ;  and  if  it  should 
Cum  out  to  be  any  thing  which  by  any  chance  he 
might  misinterpret,  I  may  reckon  upon  your 
religions  silence,  my  dear  Cleve,  as  respects  my 
name  ?" 


**  Silence !  of  course— I'd  die  before  I  should 
tell,  under  any  pressure.  I  think  you  know  I 
can  keep  a  secret,  and  my  own  especially.  And 
never  trust  my  honor  more  if  your  name  is  ever 
breathed  in  connection  with  any  little  service  you 
may  render  me." 

He  pressed  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie's  hand  very 
earnestly  as  he  spoke. 

*'  And  now,  will  you  kindly  take  charge  of 
this  for  me,  and  do  as  I  said  ?"  continued  Cleve, 
placing  the  French  money  in  Dixie's  not  unwill- 
ing hand.  "  And  on  this  paper  I  have  made  a 
note  of  the  best  way — all  about  the  boat  and  the 
rest ;  and  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  Dixie,  good- 
bye.'* 

**  And  0(A  bless  you,  my  dear  Cleve,"  recip- 
rocated the  clergyman,  and  they  shook  hands 
again,  and  the  clergyman  smiled  blandly  and  ten- 
derly ;  and  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  crossed 
the  hall,  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  looked  as  if 
he  were  getting  into  a  possible  mess. 

Cleve,  too,  was  very  pale  as  he  stood  by  the 
window,  looking  into  the  sooty  garden  at  the 
back  of  Vemey  House. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OVER  THE  HEBBINQ-POND. 

Lms  the  vision  that  had  visited  Cleve  as  he 
sat  in  the  breakfast-room  of  Yerney  House, 
awaiting  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie,  the  old  Chateau 
de  Cresseron  shared  that  night  in  the  soft  yet 
brilliant  moonlight.  That  clergyman — ^vulgar, 
I  am  afraid ;  worldly,  perhaps ;  certainly  not 
beautiful — ^had  undertaken  this  foreign  mission 
into  the  land  of  romance ;  and  among  its  shadows 
and  enchanted  lights,  and  heroic  phantoms,  look- 
ed, I  am  afraid,  incongraous,  as  the  long-eared, 
shaggy  head  of  Bottom  in  the  fairy-haunted  wood 
near  Athens. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Caen,  in  the  Silver 
Lion,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  that  evening  made 
himself  partially  understood,  and  altogether 
comfortable.  He  had  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
partook,  moderately  of  course,  of  the  very  best 
vintage  in  the  crypt  of  that  venerable  inn .  Why 
should  he  not  ?  Was  he  not  making  harmless 
holiday,  and  guilty  of  no  extravagance ;  for  had 
not  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey  buckled  a  long  purse  to 
his  girdle,  and  told  him  to  dip  his  fingers  in  it 
as  often  and  as  deep  as  he  pleased  ?  And  if  he 
undertook  the  task — trod  out  Cleve  Vemey's 
com,  surely  it  was  no  business  of  his  to  call 
for  a  muzzle,  and  deny  himself  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

In  that  exquisite  moonlight,  having  had  his 
cup  of  coffee,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  made  a  loiter- 
ing promenade :  every  thing  was  bewitching — a 
little  wonderful,  he  fancied — a  little  strange — 
from  his  shadow,  that  looked  so  sharp  on  the 
white  road,  to  the  gothic  fronts  and  gables  of  old 
carved  houses,  emitting  ruddy  glimmerings  from 
diamond  casements  high  in  air,  and  half  melting 
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in  the  deep  liquid  sky,  gleaming  with  stars  over 
his  head. 

All  was  perfectlj  French  in  language  and 
costume:  not  a  note  of  the  familiar  English 
accent  mingled  in  the  foreign  hum  of  life.  He 
was  quite  at  his  ease.  To  all  censorious 
ejcs  he  Nralked  invisible ;  and,  shall  I  tell  it  ? 
Why  not?  For  in  truth,  if  his  bishop,  who 
abhors  that  narcotic,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  never 
reads  novels,  and  therefore  can  not  read  it  here, 
learns  nothing  of  it,  the  telling  can  hurt  nobody. 
He  smoked  three  great  cheroots,  mild  and  fra- 
grant, that  evening,  in  the  ancient  streets  of 
Caen,  and  returned  to  his  inn,  odorous  of  that 
perfume. 

It  would  have  been  altogether  a  delicious 
excursion,  had  there  not  been  a  suspense  and  an 
anxiety  to  trouble  the  divine.  The  Rev.  Isaac 
Dixie  regretted  now  that  he  had  not  asked  Cleve 
to  define  his  olject  He  suspected,  but  did  not 
know  its  nature.  He  had  no  idea  how  obstinately 
and  amazingly  the  problem  would  recur  to  his 
mind,  and  how  serious  would  grow  his  qualms 
as  the  hour  of  revelation  drew  near. 

The  same  moon  is  shining  over  the  ancient 
streets  of  Caen,  and  over  sipoke-canopied  Ver- 
ney  House,  and  over  the  quaint  and  lonely 
Chateau  de  Cresseron.  In  a  tapestried  room  in 
this  old  French  house  candles  were  burning,  the 
window  open,  and  Margaret  Fanshawe  sitting  at 
it,  and  looking  out  on  the  moonlit  woods  and 
waters,  and  breathing  the  still  air,  that  was 
this  night  soft  as  summer,  in  the  natures  of 
a  strange  dream :  a  dream — ^no  more ;  the  un- 
certainty is  over,  and  all  her  griefe.  No  longer 
is  she  one  of  that  forlorn  race  that  hath  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  She  is 
not  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward, 
but  translated.  Alas !  the  angelic  voice  has  not 
yet  proclaimed  "  that  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away."  These  words  are  for 
the  glorified,  who  have  passed  the  gates  of  death. 

In  this  bliss,  as  in  all  that  pertains  to  love, 
reason  has  small  sfiare.  The  heart  rejoices  as 
the  birds  sing.  A  great  suspense— the  greatest 
care  that  visits  the  young  heart — ^has  ended  in 
a  blessed  certainty,  and  in  so  far  the  state  re- 
sembles heaven ;  but,  as  in  all  mortal  happiness, 
there  mingles  in  this  also  a  sadness  like  distant 
music. 

Old  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  is  away  on  one  of 
his  mysterious  journeys,  and  can  not  return  for 
three  or  four  days,  at  soonest.  I  do  not  know 
whether  things  are  beginning  to  look  brighter 
with  Sir  Booth,  or  whether  his  affairs  ere  being 
managed  into  utter  ruin.  Meanwhile,  the  evil 
spirit  has  departed  from  the  house,  and  the  spirit 
of  music  has  come,  music  with  yet  a  cadence  of 
sadness  in  it 

This  fair,  quaint  landscape,  and  beautiful 
moonlight !  Who  ever  looks  on  such  a  scene 
that  does  not  feel  a  melancholy  minslinff  in  his 
delight?  . 


*^  The  moon  BhSnes  bright  t-JDracii  a  al^ntkb, 
When  the  sveei  vind  did  geoUr  kin  the  tre&, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  mefa  a  idg^ 
Troiloa,  methinks,  mouated  Um  Trq^an  vaUa, 
And  sighed  his  soil  toward  the  Gredan  teau. 
Where  Craaid  lay  that  night  la  lodi  a  sighs 
8tood  Dido,  with  a  wilkv  in  harhand, 
Upm  the  wild  aea-banlD,  and  vared  her  Ion 
To  come  agahi  to  Carthage.** ' 

Thus,  in  the  vision  of  the  Seer  wbo  lies  is 
Stratford-on-Avon,  moonlight  and  lore  td 
melancholy  are  related ;  and  so  it  is,  sod  vibe. 
to  the  end  of  time,  till  mortal  love  is  do  idqr, 
and  sadness  ends,  and  the  moon  is  duDged  t 
blood,  and  all  things  are  made  new. 

And  now  over  the  moonlit  water,  thnngktks 
boughs  of  the  old  trees,  the  still  night  tk  is 
thrilled  with  a  sweet  contralto--a  homdj  li; 
_the  echo  of  childish  days  and  the  osnm. 
Poor  Milly !  her  nuiid,  who  died  so  earlj,  tiics 
lover  was  a  young  sailor,  iar  away,  used  to  93; 
it  for  her  in  the  summer  evenings,  wbentkjst 
down  under  the  hawthorns,  on  WiBBOckkfg^ 
looking  toward  the  sea,  though  thesea  vasmsf 
a  mUe  away : 

^*  As  Eve  went  Ibrth  from  Faiadiae, 
She,  weeping,  bore  away 
One  flower,  thai,  reared  in  teanaadf^ 
la  growing  to  this  daj. 
Where'er  the  ehlldreo  of  (he  M 
Are  toiling  to  this  hoar, 
Itbloomafor  wck,  it  blooma  fiiri^ 
And  Lore  we  call  this  flover. 
Red  roNs  of  the  bj-gooe  year 
Are  ralnglod  with  tho  moaU, 
And  other  roaea  will  appear 
Where  they  grew  pale  and  old. 
But  where  it  grew,  no  other  gnn, 
Ko  bloom  reatorea  the  aear; 
80  thia  reaemblea  not  the  roae, 
And  ImowB  no  other  year. 
So,  welcome,  when  thy  bloom  Ii  it^ 
Theglory  of  thy  light;  ^^ 

And  welcome  when  thy  Uoom  ii  tted, 
The  long  aleep  of  my  night** 
And  now  the  song  is  ended,  and,  listeoing,^^ 
ture  seems  to  sigh ;  and  looking  toward  ite  c« 
chateau,  the  front  next  you  is  in  sia^,  ^ 
window  is  open,  and  within  you  see  ftro  ^^ 
The  elder  is  stonding  by  the  girl,  who  siu  s^ 
at  the  open  window,  looking  up  into  the  fe<s« 
her  old  friend— the  old  friend  who  hss  toon, 
in  the  early  days  of  romance,  what  lore  is,  w 
whom  now  the  bloom  is  shed,  and  miDgling*^^ 
the  mould,  but  who  remembers  sadly  the  bli^ 
and  glory  of  its  light  that  died  five^-i^ 
years  ago  upon  Canadian  snows. 

Gently  the  old  lady  takes  her  hand,  and  s3 
beside  her  girlish  kinswoman,  and  Jsj«  ^ 
other  hand  over  that,  and  smiles  with  a  stnuip 
look  of  affection,  and  admiration,  andimmo-'^- 
able  compassion  that  somehow  seems  to  tnifr 
late  her,  it  is  so  sad  and  angeUc  I ^^ 
hear  what  she  U  saying,  but  the  J^^^'ri 
looks  up,  and  kisses  her  thin  cheek,  and  up 
her  head  upon  her  old  shoulder.  . 

Behind,  high  over  the  steep  roofi  «ndp«BWj 
cles,  and  those  glimmering  weather-Tsnes, 
seem  sometimes  to  melt  quite  ^^^'^^^i^ 
moon,  unclouded — ^meet  emblem  of  spoi^^ 
— no  longer  crossed  by  the  sorrows  of  true  w« 
course— Dian  the  Chaste,  with  her  ss^  P'"*' 
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and  beaatifully  misleading  light— alas  I  the  em- 
blem, also,  of  matation. 

In  a  few  concise  and  somewhat  drj  sentences, 
as  old  prison  stones  bear  the  records  which  thin 
hands,  long  since  tamed  to  dust,  haye  carved, 
the  world's  corridors  and  corners  bear  the  trac- 
ings of  others  that  were  bnsj  two  thousand  years 
ago  ;  and  the  inscriptions  that  tell  the  trite 
story  of  human  fears  and  sadness,  cut  sharp 
and  deep  in  the  rock,  tell  simply  and  briefly 
how  Death  was  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  the 
shortness  of  Life  the  bitter  wonder,  and  black 
Care  the  companion  of  the  wayfarers  who 
marched  by  the  same  route  to  the  same  goal,  so 
long  ago.  These  gigantic  griefs  and  horrors 
are  all  in  a  nutshell.  A  few  words  tell  them. 
Their  terror  is  in  their  truth.  There  is  no  use 
in  expanding  them ;  they  are  sublimely  simple. 
Among  the  shadowy  men  and  women  that  peo- 
ple those  pages,  I  see  them  ererywhere — plots 
too  big  and  complicated  to  be  got,  by  any  com- 
pression, within  the  few  pages  and  narrow  cor- 
ers  of  the  book  of  their  Htcs — Care,  in  her 
old  black  weeds,  and  Death,  with  stealthy  foot 
and  blow  like  thunder. 

Twelve  months  had  come  and  gone  forev^ 
since  the  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  made  that  little 
trip  to  Caen,  every  month  bringing  his  portion 
of  blossom,  fruit,  or  blight  to  every  mortal. 
All  had  gone  well  and  gloriously  in  this  Yemey 
Peerage  matter. 

The  death  of  the  late  Honorable  Arthur  Ver- 
ney  was  proved;  and  the  Honorable  Kiffyn 
Folke  Vemey,  as  next  heir,  having  complied 
with  the  proper  forms,  duly  succeeded  to  the 
ancient  peerage  of  the  Vemeys.  So  the  dream 
was  accomplished  more  splendidly,  perhaps, 
than  if  the  prize  had  come  ealier,  for  the  estates 
were  in  such  condition  as  they  had  never  attain- 
ed to  since  the  great  rebellion ;  and  if  Viscount 
Yemey  was  not  among  the  most  potent  of  his 
peers,  the  fault  was  not  in  the  peerage  and  its 
belongings. 

I  don't  know  that  Lord  Yemey  was  on  the 
whole  a  happier  man  than  the  Honorable  Eifiyn 
had  been.  He  had  become  somewhat  more  ex- 
acting ;  his  pride  pronounced  itself  more  impla- 
cably ;  men  felt  it  more,  because  he  was  really 
more  formidable.  Whatever  the  Viscount  in 
the  box  might  be,  the  drag  he  drove  was  heavy, 
and  men  more  alert  in  getting  out  of  his  way 
than  they  would,  perhaps,  had  he  been  a  better 
whip. 

He  had  at  length  his  heart's  desire ;  but  stiU 
there  was  something  wanting.  He  was  not 
quite  where  he  ought  to  b^.  With  his  boroughs, 
and  his  command  of  one  county,  and  potent  in- 
fluence in  another,  he  ought  to  have  been  decid- 
edly a  greater  man.  He  could  not  complain 
of  being  slighted.  The  minister  saw  him 
when  he  chose ;  he  was  listened  to,  and  in  all 
respects  courteously  endured.  Bat  there  was 
something  unsatisfactory.  He  was  not  tellmff, 
as  he  had  expected.  Perhaps  he  had  no  veiy. 
clear  conceptions  to  impress.  He  had  misgiv- 
ings, too,  that  secretly  depressed  and  irritated 


him.  He  saw  Twyndle's  eye  wander  wildly, 
and  caught  him  yawning  stealthily  into  his  hand, 
while  he  was  giving  him  his  view  of  the  afiair 
of  ''the  Matilda  Briggs,"  and  the  right  of 
search.  <He  had  seen  Foljambe,  of  the  Treasury, 
suddenly  laugh  at  something  he  thought  was 
particularly  ^ise,  while  unfolding  to  that  gen- 
tleman, in  the  drawing-room,  af&r  dinner,  his 
ideas  abont  local  loans,  in  aid  of  agriculture. 
Foljambe  did  not  laugh  outright.  It  was  only 
a  tremulous  qualm  of  a  second,  and  he  was  sol- 
emn again,  and  rather  abashed.  Lord  Yemey 
paused,  and  looked  for  a  second,  with  stem  in- 
quiry in  his  face,  and  then  proceeded  politely. 
But  Lord  Yemey  never  thought  or  spoke  wdl 
of  FoQambe  again,  and  often  reviewed  what  he 
had  said,  in  secret,  to  try  to  make  out  where 
the  absurdity  lay,  and  was  shy  of  ventilating  that 
particular  plan  again,  and  sometimes  suspected 
that  it  was  the  boroughs  and  the  county,  and  not 
Edflfyn  Lord  Yemey,  that  were  listened  to. 

As  the  organ  of  self-esteem  is  the  region  of 
our  chief  consolations  and  iiritations  (audits  con- 
dition regulates  temper),  this  undivulged  mor- 
tification, you  may  be  sure,  did  not  make  Lord 
Yemey,  into  whose  raminations  was  ever  trick- 
ling, through  a  secret  duct,  this  fine  stream  of 
distilled  gidl,  brighter  in  spirits,  or  happier. in 
temper. 

Oh  I  vanity  of  human  wishes  I  Not  that  the 
things  we  wish  for  are  not  in  themselves  pleas- 
ant, but  that  we  forget  that,  as  in  nature  every 
substance  has  its  peculiar  animacule  and  infest- 
ings,  so  every  blessing  has,  too  minute  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  but  quite  inseparable,  its  par- 
asite troubles. 

Cleve  Yemey,  too,  who  stood  so  near  the 
throne,  was  he  happy?  The  shadow  of  care 
was  cast  upon  him.  Ho  had  grown  an  anxious 
man,  "  Yerney's  looking  awfully  thin,  don't 
yon  think,  and  seedy,  and  he's  always  writing 
long  letters,  and  rather  cross?"  was  the  crl:i- 
cism  of  one  of  his  club  friends.  '  *  Been  going  a 
little  too  fast,  I  dare  say." 

Honest  Tom  Sedley  thought  it  was  this  pend- 
ing peerage  business,  and  the  suspense,  and  re- 
ported to  his  friend  the  confident  talk  of  the 
town  on  the  subject.  But  when  the  question 
was  settled,  with  a  brilliant  fiicility,  his  good 
humor  did  not  recover.  There  was  still  the 
same  cloud  over  his  friend,  and  Tom  b^^  to 
fear  that  Cleve  had  got  into  some  very  bad 
scrape,  probably  with  the  Hebrew  commaoity. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

HB.  CLBTX  YERNET  PATS  ▲  VISIT  TO  B08EKABT 
COUBT. 

That  evoked  spirit,  Dingwell,  was  now 
Junctua  officio^  and  might  be  dismissed.  He 
was  as  much  afraid  of  the  light  of  London — 
even  the  gas-light— as  a  man  of  his  audacity 
could  be  of  any  thing.     Still  he  lingered  there. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  repeatedly  congratulated  the 
Yehiey  peer,  and  his  young  friend  and  patron, 
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Cleve,  upon  his  own  masterly  management,  and 
the  happy  result  of  the  case,  as  he  called  it. 
And  although,  with  scriptural  warning  before 
him,  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
say,  '*  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  hare  bnild- 
ed  ?"  yet  he  did  wish  Lord  Viscount  Yemey,  and 
Cleve  Yemey,  M.  P.,  distinctly  to  understand  that 
he,  Mr.  Larkin,  had  been  the  making  of  them. 
There  were  some  things — ^veiy  many  things,  in 
fact,  all  desirable — ^which  those  distinguished 
persons  could  effect  for  the  good  attorney  of 
Gylingden,  and  that  excellent  person  in  conse- 
quence presented  himself  diligently  at  Yemey 
House. 

On  the  morning  I  now  speak  of,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  library,  where  he  found  the 
peer  and  his  nephew. 

"I  ventured,  my  lord,  to  call — ^how  do  you 
do  Mr.  Yemey  ? — ^to  invite  your  lordship's  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  Mr.  Dingwell,  who  is 
compelled  by  lack  of  funds  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  London.  He  is,  I  may  say,  most  anxious  to 
take  his  departure,  quietly  and  expeditiously,  for 
Constantinople,  where,  I  venture  to  think,  it  is 
expedient  for  all  parties  that  his  residence 
should  bo  fixed,  rather  than  in  London,  where 
he  is  in  hourly  danger  of  detection  and  arrest, 
the  consequence  of  which,  my  lord — it  will  prob- 
ably have  strack  your  lordship's  rapid  compre- 
hension already — ^would  be,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  very  painful  investigation  of  his  past  life,  and 
a  concomitant  discrediting  of  his  character, 
which  although,  as  your  lordship  would  point 
out  to  me,  it  can  not  disturb  that  which  is  al- 
ready settled,  would  yet  produce  an  unpleasant 
effect  out-of-doors,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he 
would  take  care  to  aggravate  by  all  means  in 
his  power,  were  he  to  refer  his  detention  here, 
and  consequent  arrest,  to  any  fancied  economy 
on  your  lordship's  part" 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  yon  about  it,  Mr.  Lar^ 
kin,"  said  Lord  Yemey,  who  generally  looked 
a  little  stern  when  he  was  puzzled.  **  I  don't 
quite  apprehend  the  drift — ^be  good  enough  to 
sit  down — about  it— K>f  your  remarks,  as  they 
-  bear  upon  Mr.  Dingwell's  wishes,  and  my  con- 
duct.    Do  yoM,  Cleve  ?'» 

''I  conjecture  that  Dingwell  wants  more 
money,  and  can't  be  got  out  of  London  without 
it,"  said  Cleve. 

"  Eh  ?  Well  that  did  occur  to  me— of  covrse, 
that's  plain  enough — about  it — and  what  a  man 
that  must  be ! — and — God  bless  me  !  about  it 
—all  the  money  he  has  got  from  me  I  It's  in- 
credible, Mr. — ^a — Larkin,  three  hundred  pounds, 
you  know,  and  he  wanted^ve,  and  that  absurdly 
enormous  weekly  payment  besides !" 

''Your  lordship  has  exactly,  as  usual,  touch- 
ed the  point,  and  anticipated,  with  your  wonted 
accuracy,  the  line  on  the  other  side,  and  indeed 
I  may  also  say,  all  that  may  be  urged  by  way 
of  argument,  pro  and  con.  It  is  a  wonderful 
faculty !"  added  Mr.  Larkin,  looking  down  with 
a  contemplative  smile,  and  a  little  wondering 
shake  of  the  head. 

<*  Ha,  ha !     Something  of  the  same  sort  has  I 


been  remarked  in  our  family  aliont  it»**  said  the 
Yiscount,  much  pleased.  ^*  It  faciUtates  faea- 
ness — anther,  I  should  hope — about  it." 

The  attorney  shook  his  head,  reflectivdj, 
raising  his  hands,  and  said,  "  No  one  but  a  pro- 
fessional man  can  have  an  idea  /** 

''And  what  do  yon  suggest  ?"  naked  Ckre, 
who  was  perhaps  a  little  tired  of  die  attora^'s 
compliments. 

' '  Yes,  what  do  yon  suggest,  Mr. — ^Mr.  Larkkl 
Yonr  suggestion  I  should  be  prepared  to  eca- 
sider.  Any  thing,  Mr.  Larkin,  suggested  by  ti« 
shall  be  considered,"  said  Lord  Vem^,  grud- 
ly,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  folding  ^ 


"  I  am  much — very  much — flattered  by  jtur 
lordship's  confidence.  The  former  raoo^,  I 
have  reason  to  think,  my  lord,  went  to  ssLsfr 
an  old  debt,  and  I  have  reason  to  latow  thst  bk 
den  has  been  discovered  by  another  creditor,  fits 
whom,  even  were  funds  at  his  disposal  to  lean 
England  to-night,  escape  wonld  be  difficult,  'i 
not  impossible." 

"  How  much  money  does  he  want  V  a^ed 
Mr.  Cleve  Yemey. 

*  "  A  moment,  a  moment,  please.  I  was  gobg 
to  say,"  said  Lord  Yemey,  **  if  he  wants  moDCj 
— about  it — ^it  wonld  be  desirable  to  stale  the 
amount.** 

Mr.  Larkin,  thus  called  on,  deaied  his  vnke, 
and  his  dove-like  eyes  contracted,  and  asnmed 
their  raUlike  look,  and  be  said,  watciu&g  Lord 
Yemey's  face — 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  less  than  three 
hundred — " 

Lord  Yemey  contracted  hb  bTows^  and  nod- 
ded, after  a  moment. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds.  Xiess,  I  say,  cr 
lord,  will  not  satisfy  the  creditor,  and  there  «^ 
remain  something  still  in  order  to  faring  his 
back,  and  to  keep  him  quiet  there  for  a  lasut ; 
and  I  think,  my  lord,  if  you  will  go  the  ItB^ 
ofjive  hundred — " 

"  'Gad,  it's  growing  quite  setions,  Mr. — Mr. 
Sir,  I  confess  I  don't  half  nndeistand  Uiis/v*- 
son,  Mr.  Dong-Ding — whatever  it  is — it's  gixL$ 
rather  too  fast  about  it.  I — ^I — and  thafs  mj 
clear  opinion — "  and  Lord  Yemey  gazed  ssi 
blinked  sternly  at  the  attorney,  and  patted  ba 
fragrant  pocket  handkerchief  several  times  ts 
his  mouth — "  very  unreasonable  and  monsnv^ 
and  considering  all  I've  done,  vei7  uiHpvU/kL^ 

"  Quite  so,  my  lord ;  monstrously  ongratefaL 
I  can't  describe  to  yonr  lordship  the  trouble  I 
have  had  with  that  extraordinary  and,  I  fear  I 
mnst  add,  fiendish  person.  I  allnde,  of  course, 
my  lord,  in  my  privileged  character  as  havii^ 
the  honor  of  confidential  relations  with  Tt«r 
lordship,  to  that  unfortunate  man,  DingweB. 
I  assure  you  on  one  occasion  he  seized  a  poker 
in  his  lodgings,  and  threatened  to  dash  my 
brains  out." 

"  Yery  good,  sir,"  said  Lord  Yemey,  whose 
mind  was  busy  upon  quite  another  point ;  *'  and 
suppose  I  do,  what  do  we  gain,  I  ask,  by  assist- 
ing him?" 
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**  Simply,  my  lord,  he  is  so  incredibly  reck- 
^ss,  and,  as  I  hare  8aid,./fe}u£<A,  that  if  he  were 
isappointed,  I  do  think  he  will  stick  at  noth- 
Qg,  even  to  the  length  of  swearing  that  his  evi- 
ence  for  your  lordship  was  perjured,  for  the 
urposc  of  being  revenged,  and  your  generosity 
D  him  pending  the  inquiry,  or  rather  the  prep- 
ration  of  proofs,  would  give  a  color  nnfortn- 
ately  even  to  that  monstrous  allegation.  Yoar 
>rdship  can  have  no  idea — ^the  elevation  of 
our  own  mind  prevents  it — of  the  desperate 
harocter  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal.*' 

**  Upon  my  life,  sir,  a  pleasant  position  yon 
eem  to  have  brought  me  into,"  said  Lord  Yer- 
ley,  flashing  a  good  deal. 

*<  My  lord,  it  was  inevitable,"  said  Mr.  Lar- 
in,  sadly. 

'*I  don't  think  he  could  have  helped  it, 
eally, "  said  Cieve  Vemey. 

"  And  who  says  he  conld  ?"  asked  Lord  Ver- 
ley,  tartly.  *  *  Tve  all  along  said  it  could  not  well 
>e  helped,  and  that's  the  reason  I  did  it,  don't 
rou  see?  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  sup- 
)osc,  that  the  position  is  a  most  tmtoward  one ; 
ind  80  it  is,  egad !"  and  Lord  Vemey  got  np  in 
lis  fidget,  and  walked  over  to  the  window,  and 
;o  the  chimney-piece,  and  to  the  table,  and  fid- 
lied  with  a  great  many  things. 

**I  remember  my  late  brother,  Shadwell 
^emey — he's  dead,  poor  Shadwell — had  a 
If  orld  of  trouble  with  a  fellow — about  it — ^who 
ised  to  extort  money  from  him — something,  I 
inpposo,  like  this  Mr.  Ringwood— or  I  mean — 
(Tou  know  his  name — ^till  he  called  in  the  po- 
lice, and  put  an  end  to  it." 

''  Quite  true,  my  lord,  quite  true:  but  don't 
fou  think,  my  lord,  such  a  line  with  Mr.  Ding- 
(7611  might  lead  to  a  fracays,  and  the  possible 
anpleasantness  to  which  /  venture  to  allude? 
You  have  seen  him,  Mr.  Vemey  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  he's  a  beast,  he  really  is ;  a  little  bit 
mad,  I  almost  think." 

*'  A  little  bit  mad,  precisely  so;  it  really  is, 
my  lord,  most  melancholy.  And  I  am  so  clearly 
of  opinion  that  if  we  quarrel  definitively  with  Mr. 
Dingwell,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  position,  that  were  the  case  my  own, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  satisfying  Mr. 
Dingwell,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  incur 
the  annoyance  I  anticipate.  If  yon  allow  me, 
my  lord,  to  conduct  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ding- 
well, I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  getting  him 
away  quietly." 

*'It  seems  to  me  a  very  serions  sum,  Mr. 
Larkin,"  said  Lord  Vemey. 

*' Precisely  so,  my  lord;  serious— very  seri- 
ous ;  but  your  lordship  made  a  remark  once  in 
my  hearing  which  impressed  me  powerfully; 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  where  an  object  is  to  be 
acconiplishod,  it  is  better  to  expend  a  little  too 
much  power,  than  any  thing  too  little."  I  think 
that  Mr.  Larkin  invented  this  remark  of  Lord 
Vemcy'g,  which,  however,  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  recognize,  notwithstanding. 

So  the  attorney  took  his  departure,  to  call 
again  next  day. 


**  Clever  man  that  Mr. — Mr.  Larkin— vastly 
clever,"  said  Lord  Vemey.  ''I  rather  think 
there's  a  great  deal  in  what  he  says — it's  very 
disgusting — about  it ;  but  one  must  consider, 
yon  know — there's  no  harm  in  considering — 
and — and  that  Mr.  Ding— Dong— Dingleton, 
isn't  it? — about  it — a  most  offensive  person. 
I  must  consider.  I  shall  think  it  over,  and 
give  him  my  ideas  to-morrow." 

Cleve  did  not  like  an  expression  which  struck 
him  in  the  attomey's  face  that  day,  and  he  pro- 
posed next  day  to  write  to  Mr.  Dingwell,  and 
actually  did  so,  requesting  that  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  call  at  Vemey  House. 

Mr.  Dingwell  did  not  come,  but  a  note  came 
by  post,  saying  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Dingwell, 
was  not  well  enough  to  venture  a  call. 

What  I  term  Mr.  Larkin's  rat-like  eyes,  and 
a  certain  dark  and  even  wicked  look  that  cross- 
es the  attomey's  face,  when  they  appear,  had 
left  a  profbnnd  sense  of  uncertainty  in  Clere's 
mind  respecting  that  gentleman's  character 
and  plans.  It  was  simply  a  conviction  that  the 
attorney  meditated  something  odd  about  Mr. 
Dingwell,  and  that  no  good  man  could  look  as 
he  had  looked. 

There  was  no  nse  in  opening  his  suspicion, 
grounded  on  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  look,  to  his 
uncle,  who  though  often  timid  and  hesitating, 
and  in  secret  helpless,  and  at  his  wits'  end  for 
aid  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  was  yet,  in  matters 
where  a  vanity  was  concerned,  or  a  strong  prej« 
udice  or  caprice  involved,  often  incredibly  ob- 
stinate. 

Mr.  Larkin's  look  teased  Cleve.  Larkin 
might  grow  into  an  influence  very  important  to 
that  young  gentleman,  and  was  not  lightly 
to  be  quarreled  with.  He  would  not  quarrel 
with  him ;  but  he  would  see  Dingwell,  if  indeed 
that  person  were  still  in  London  ;  a  fact  about 
which  he  had  begun  to  have  some  odd  misgivings. 
The  note  was  written  in  a  straight,  cramp  hand, 
and  Mr.  Larkin's  face  was  in  the  background 
always.  He  knew  Mr.  Dingwell's  address ;  an 
answer,  real  or  forged,  had  reached  him  from  it. 
So,  full  of  dark  dreams  and  conjectures,  he  got 
into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the  entrance  of  Boee- 
mary  Court,  and  knocked  at  Miss  Sarah  Bumble's 
door. 

That  good  lady,  from  the  shadow,  looked  sus- 
piciously on  him. 

"Is  Mr.  Dingwell  at  home ?" 

"  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir  ?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes.     Is  he  at  home?" 

"  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir  ?     No,  sir. " 

"  Does  not  Mr.  Dingwell  live  here?" 

"  There  was  a  gentleman,  please,  sir,  with  a 
name  like  that  Go  back,  child, "  she  said  sharp- 
ly to  Lucy  Maria,  who  was  peeping  in  the  back- 
ground, and  who  might  not  be  edified,  perhaps, 
by  the  dialogue.  ''  Beg  parding,  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  the  child  disappeared  ;  "  they  are  so 
tiresome !  There  was  an  old  gentleman  lodging 
here,  sir,  please,  which  his  name  was  like  that, 
I  do  remember." 

Cleve  Vemey  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
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**  Is  there  any  one  in  the  house  who  knows 
Mr.  Dingwell  ?  Tto  oome  to  be  of  use  to  him ; 
perhaps  he  could  see  me.  Will  you  say  Mr. 
Verney?" 

"Mr.— irAaf,  sir,  please?" 

"  Verney — ^bere*s  my  card ;  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter." 

As  the  conversation  continued,  Miss  Bumble 
had  gradually  come  more  and  more  forward, 
closing  the  door  more  and  more  as  she  did  so,  so 
that  she  now  confronted  CleTe  upon  the  step, 
and  could  have  shut  the  door  at  her  hack,  had 
he  made  any  attempt  to  get  in ;  and  she  called 
over  her  shoulder  to  Lucy  Maria,  and  whispered 
something,  and  gave  her,  I  suppose,  the  card ; 
and  in  a  minute  more  Miss  Bumble  opened  the 
door  wide,  and  showed  <*the  gentleman"  up 
stairs,  and  told  him  on  the  lobby  she  hoped  he 
would  not  be  offended,  but  that  she  had  such 
positive  orders  as  to  leave  her  no  choice ;  and 
that  in  fact  Mr.  Dingwell  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  she  threw  open  the  door 
and  introduced  him,  with  a  little  courtesy,  and— 

"This  way,  please  sir;  here's  the  gentleman, 
please  sir." 

There  he  did  find  Mr.  Dingwell,  smoking  a 
cigar,  in  his  fez,  slippers  and  pea^green  silk 
dressing-gown,  with  a  cup  of  black  coffee  on  the 
little  table  bende  him,  his  Times  and  a  few 
magazines  there  also.  He  looked  in  vulgar  par- 
lance "  seedy,"  like  an  old  fellow  who  had  been 
raking  the  night  before,  and  was  wofully  tired, 
and  in  no  very  genial  temper. 

"  Will  you  excuse  an  old  fellow,  Mr.  Verney, 
and  take  a  chair  for  yourself?  I*m  not  very 
well  to-day.  I  suppose,  from  your  note,  you 
thought  I  had  quitted  London.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  so  old  a  plant  shonld  take  root ;  but 
it*s  sometimes  not  worth  moving  'em  again,  and 
they  remain -where  they  are,  to  wither— ha,  ha, 
hal" 

**  I  should  be  sony  it  was  for  any  such  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  am  happy  to  find  you  still  here,  for 
I  was  really  anxious  to  call  and  thank  yon.'* 

'*  Anxious — to  tkcmh  me  I  Are  you  really 
seriousy  Mr.  Verney?**  said  Dingwell,  lowering 
his  cigar  again,  and  looking  with  a  stem  smile 
in  his  visitor's  face. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  wish  to  call  and  thank  you, " 
said  Cleve,  determined  not  to  grow  angry ;  "  and 
I  am  here  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  obliged." 

"  Wer 

"  Yes ;  my  uncle  and  I." 

"  Oh  I  yes ;  well,  it  is  something.  I  hope  the 
coronet  becomes  him,  and  his  robes.  I  venture 
to  say  he  has  got  up  the  masquerading  properties 
already  ;  it's  a  pity  there  isn't  a  coronation  or 
something  at  hand ;  and  I  suppose  hell  put  up 
a  monument  to  my  dear  friend  Arthur— a  mangy 
old  dog  he  was,  youll  allow  me  to  say,  though 
ho  was  my  friend,  and  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I, 
the  most  grateful  fellow  he  ever  met ;  I've  been 
more  grieved  about  him  than  any  other  person 
I  can  remember,  upon  my  soul  and  honor — 
and  &  devilish  dirty  dog  he  was." 


This  last  reflection  was  deliipcredinaiiduu 
choly  aside,  after  the  manner  of  a  soliloqBT.isd 
Cleve  did  not  exactiy  know  how  to  tike  ttisoa! 
fellow's  impertinence. 

"  Arthur  Verney— poor  feUow !  your  nick 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  die  pride  of  his  Uc, 
yon  know,  along  with  utter  degndstioiL  lihij 
dog !— pah !"  And  Mr.  Dingwell  lifted  bothia 
hands,  and  actually  used  that  nnpleasant  iastra- 
ment  called  a  "  spittoon,"  which  is  nen  a 
taverns,  to  give  expression,  it  seemed,  to  ^ 
disgust. 

"  But  he  had  his  pride,  dear  Aiihur;  y&k 
was  proud,  and  wished  for  a  tomhstonc.  Vki 
he  was  dying  he  said, '  I  should  like  a  nnoioti 
— ^not  of  course  in  a  cathedral,  for  I  havebea 
living  so  darkly,  and  a  good  deal  talked  tbe&\ 
but  there*s  an  old  church  or  abbey  iiesr  M 
ory  (that  I'm  sore  was  the  nsme  of  the  jke) 
where  our  fiunily  has  been  accuBtomed  to  kr 
its  quiet  respectabilities  and  its  vumms  t^; 
and  I  think  they  might  give  me  a  pretty  Mi 
monument  there,  quite  quietly.'  Itfaiskjal 
do  it,  for  you're  a  gnttefol  person,  asd  & 
thanking  people  ;  and  he  certainly  did  tfis: 
deal  for  his  fiunily  by  going  out  of  it,  ud  tie 
little  vanity  of  a  monument  would  ml  costssd 
and,  as  he  said  himself,  no  one  wodd  mrm 
it ;  and  I  promised,  if  I  ever  had  snofipfirfBBiitf, 
to  mention  the  snbject  to  your  mck' 

Cleve  bowed. 

"  *  And,'said  he,  *  there  wiD  betfttleeoBkl 
of  feeling.  I  am  sue  tiiey'd  like  ^mmt^ 
but  they  would  not  make  an  osteDta&n  oC  k 
But  remind  them  of  my  Aunt  Debonk.  P« 
old  girl  I  she  ran  away  with  a  fiddler.'  Ep^ 
sir,  tiiese  were  his  very  words,  and  Itc  fo©- 
on  inquiring  here,  they  were  quite  tme.  9«  « 
away  with  a  fiddler — egad  I  and  I  don't  bcr 
how  many  little  fiddlers  she  had ;  and,  bj  i^ 
he  said  if  I  came  back  I  should  iwoffm^Y^ 
sible  cousin  in  eveiy  street-fiddler  Imetwii 
for  music  is  a  talent  that  runs  in  families.  Ak 
so,  when  Atropos  cut  his  fiddle-string,  «^  ^ 
died,  she  took,  he  said,  to  selliilg  mnttoo-pie^^ 
her  maintenance,  in  Chester,  and  being  pnf«t 
proud  as  a  Verney,  though  as  a  fiddler's  »»* 
necessitous,  he  said  she  used  to  eir,  bebiad  li^t 
little  table,  *  Hot  mutton-pies!'  and  tbeo,** 
rocc,  *  I  hope  nobody  hears  me ;'  and  yoa  89? 
rely  upon  that  family  anecdote,  fori  had  itfij 
the  lips  of  that  notorious  member  of  yonr^> 
your  uncle  Arthur,  and  he  hoped  thatthq^*^ 
comply  with  the  tradition,  and  reconcile  trf 
Verney  pride  with  Verney  exigencies,  and  c* 
cede  him  the  secret  celebration  of  amonnn^^ 

*  *  If  you  are  serious — ?" 

<*  Serious  about  a  monument,  sur!  vijl* 
devil  could  be  lively  on  such  a  snyectTfij 
Mr.  Dingwell  looked  unaccountably  angry, «» 
ground  his  teeth,  and  grew  white.  "^  °»°J^ 
ment,  cheap  and  nasty,  I  daresay ;  itisn**  nw^ 
for  a  poor  devil  from  whom  you're  go*  ^^ 
thing.  I  suppose  you*U  speak  to  ytwr  im*. 
sir?" 

*<  I'll  speak  to  him,  sur." 
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"Yes,  do,  pray,  and  preyail.  I'm  not  very 
trong,  sir,  and  thero's  something  that  remains 
or  yon  and  me  to  do,  sir.'' 

"What  is  that?" 

"  To  rot  under  ground,  sir ;  and  as  I  shall  go 
int,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to  be  able  to 
ii^ent  your  affectionate  regards  to  your  uncle, 
rhen  I  meet  him,  and  tell  him  that  yon  had 
omplied  with  his  little  fancy  about  the  monu- 
aent,  as  he  seemed  to  make  a  point  that  his 
ame  should  not  be  blotted  totally  from  the  rec- 
rds  of  his  family." 

Cleve  was  rather  confirmed  in  his  suspicions 
bout  the  sanity  of  this  odious  old  man — as  well 
e  might — and,  at  all  events,  was  resolved  to 
ndure  him  without  a  row. 

"  I  shall  certainly  remember,  and  mention  all 
ou  have  said,  sir,"  said  Cleve. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  grim  medita- 
ion,  looking  down,  and  ho  chucked  away  the 
tump  of  his  cigar.  '<  It's  a  devilish  hard  case, 
UsmotI"  he  muttered. 

"  I  suppose  you  find  our  London  climate  very 
ifierent  from  that  you  have  grown  accustomed 

0  V  said  Cleve,  approaching  the  point  on  which 
;e  desired  some  light. 

*'I  lived  in  London  for  along  time,  sir. 
was — as  perhaps  you  know— junior  partner 

1  the  great  Greek  house  of  Frinkipi  &  Ding- 
rell — d — n  Frinkipi  I  say  I.  He  ran  us  into 
rouble  sir ;  then  came  a  smash,  sir,  and  Frink- 
)i  lavented,  making  a  scape-goat  of  me,  the 
tost  villified  and  persecuted  Greek  merchant 
lat  ever  came  on  'Change  I  And,  egad  I  if 
Key  could  catch  me,  even  now,  I  believe  they!d 
*ury  me  in  a  dungeon  for  the  rest  of  my  days, 
rhich,  in  that  case,  would  not  be  many.  I'm 
lere,  therefore,  I  may  say,  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

' '  A  very  anxious  situation,  indeed,  Mr.  Diug- 
roll ;  and  I  conclude  you  intend  but  a  short 
tayhere?" 

<^  Quite  the  contrary,  sir.  I  mean  to  stay 
s  long  as  I  please,  and  that  may  be  as  long  as 
live." 

*'  Oh  I  I  had  thought  from  something  that 
Ir.  Larkin  said,"  began  Cleve  Yemey. 

"  Larkin  I  He's  a  religions  man,  and  does 
lot  put  his  candle  under  a  bushel.  He's  very 
articular  to  say  his  prayers ;  and  provided  he 
ays  them,  he  takes  leave  to  say  what  ho  likes 
cside." 

Mr.  DingwoU  was  shooting  his  arrows  as 
rccly  as  Cupid  does ;  but  Cleve  did  not  take 
bis  satire  for  more  than  its  worth. 

"He  may  think  it  natural  I  should  wish  to 
e  gone,  and  so  I  do,"  continued  the  old  man, 
etting  down  his  coffee^up,  "if  I  could  get 
way  without  the  trouble  of  going,  or  was  sure 
f  a  tolerably  comfortable  berth,  at  my  journey's 
nd  ;  but  I  am  old,  and  traveling  shakes  me  to 
deces,  and  I  have  enemies  elsewhere,  as  well 
a  here ;  and  the  newspapers  have  been  print- 
Dg  sketches  of  my  life  and  adventures,  and 
>oking  up  attention  about  me,  and  awakening  the 
lumbering  recollection  of  persons  by  whom  I 
lad  been,  in  effect,  forgotten  everywhere.  No 
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rest  for  the  wicked,  sir.  Vm  pursued ;  and,  in 
fact,  what  little  peace  I  might  have  enjoyed  in 
this,  the  closing  period  of  my  life,  has  been  irre- 
parably wrecked  by  my  visit  and  public  appear- 
ance here,  to  place  your  uncle,  and  by  conse- 
quence you,  in  the  position  now  secured  to  yon. 
What  do  you  think  of  me?" 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  have  done  us  a  great  serv- 
ice ;  and  I  know  we  are  very  much  obliged," 
said  Cleve,  with  his  most  engaging  smile. 

"  And  do  you  know  what  I  think  of  myself? 
I  think  I'm  a  d— d  fool,  unless  I  look  for  some 
advantage  to  myself." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  yon  have  found  it,  on 
the  whole,  advantageous,  your  coming  here  ?" 
insinuated  Cleve. 

"  Barren,  sir,  as  a  voyage  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  test  is  this — what  have  I  by  it  ?  not  five 
pounds,  sir,  in  the  world.  Now,  I've  opened 
my  mind  a  little  to  you  upon  this  subject,  and 
I'm  of  the  same  mind  stiU ;  and  if  I've  opened 
Aladdin's  garden  to  you,  with  its  fruitage  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  so  forth,  I  expect  to  fill 
my  snuff-box  with  the  filings  and  chippings  of 
your  gigantic  jewelry." 

Cleve  half  repented  his  visit,  now  that  the 
presence  of  the  insatiable  Mr.  Dingwell,  and  his 
evident  appetite  for  more  money,  had  justified 
the  representations  of  the  suspected  attorney. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Larkin  on  the  subject," 
said  Cleve  Vemey. 

"  D—n  Larkin,  sir !  speak  to  me." 

**But,  Mr.  Dingwell,  I  have  really,  as  I  told 
you  before,  no  authority  to  speak ;  and  no  one 
has  the  least  power  in  the  matter  but  my 
uncle." 

* '  And  what  the  devil  did  you  come  here  for  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Dingwell,  suddenly  blazing  up 
into  one  of  his  unaccountable  furies ;  "I  sup- 
pose you  expected  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  success,  and  to  ask  leave  to  see  your  uncle 
in  his  coronet — ^ba,  ha,  ha! — or  his  cap  and 
bells,  or  whatever  he  wears.  By  — ,  sir,  I  hope 
he  holds  his  head  high,  and  struts  like  a  pea- 
cock, and  has  pleasant  dreams ;  time  enough 
for  nightmares,  sir,  hereafter,  eh  ?  Uneasy  rests 
the  head  that  wears  the  crown  I  Good-evening, 
sir;  I'll  talk  to  Mr.  Larkin." 

And  with  these  words  Mr.  Dingwell  got  up, 
looking  unaccountably  angry,  and  made  a  half- 
sarcastic,  half-furious  bow,  wherewith  he  dis- 
missed Mr.  Cleve  Vemey,  with  more  distinct 
convictions  than  ever  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  an  unmitigated  beast. 


CHAFTERXM. 

IN  LORD  VEBKET'S  LIBRAST. 

Who  should  light  upon  Cleve  that  evening 
as  he  walked  homeward  but  our  friend  Tom  Sed- 
ley,  who  was  struck  by  the  anxious  pallor  and 
melancholy  of  his  face. 

Good-natured  Sedlej  took  his  arm,  and  said 
he,  as  they  walked  on  together — 

"  Why  don't  you  smile  on  your  luck,  Cleve  ?" 
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'*  How  do  yon  know  what  mj  luck  is  ?** 

*<  All  the  world  knows  that  pretty  welL** 

*'A11  the  world  knows  eveiy  thing  but  its 
own  basiness." 

<*  Well,  people  do  say  that  yoor  uncle  has 
lately  got  the  oldest  peerage— one  of  them — in 
England,  and  an  estate  of  thirty-three  thousand 
a  year,  for  one  thing,  and  that  yon  are  heir- 
presumptiye  to  those  trifles." 

<*  And  that  heirs-presumptire  often  get  noth- 
ing but  their  heads  in  their  hands." 

**  No,  you'll  not  come  Saint  Denis  nor  ^ny 
other  mar^r  over  ns,  my  dear  boy ;  we  know 
very  well  how  you  stand  in  that  quarter.*' 

*<  It's  pleasant  to  hare  one's  domestic  relations 
•o  happily  arranged  by  such  very  competent 
persons.  I*m  much  obliged  to  all  the  world  for 
the  parental  interest  it  takes  in  my  private  con- 
cema." 

**And  it  also  strikes  some  people  that  a 
perfectly  safe  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  to  be  had  for  nothing  by  every  fellow  who 
wishes  it.*' 

<<Bnt  suppose  I  ehn't  wish  it." 

*'  Oh !  we  may  suppose  any  thing." 

Tom  Sedley  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and 
Cleve  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  saw  no  uncom- 
fortable meaning  in  his  face. 

*'  There  is  no  good  in  talking  of  what  one  has 
not  tried,**  said  he.  *'  If  you  had  to  go  down 
to  that  tiresome  House  of  Commons  every  time 
it  sits ;  and  had  an  uncle  like  mine  to  take  you 
to  task  every  time  you  missed  a  division — ^you*d 
soon  be  as  tired  of  it  as  I  am.'* 

**  I  see,  my  dear  fellow,  yon  are  bowed  down 
under  a  load  of  good  luck.**  They  were  at  the 
door  of  Tom  Sedley*s  lodgings  by  this  time,  and 
opening  it,  ho  continued,  ^'  I've  something  in 
my  room  to  show  you ;  just  run  up  with  me  for 
a  minute,  and  you'll  say  Pm  a  conjuror.*' 

Cleve,  not  to  be  got  into  good  spirits  that 
evening,  followed  him  up  stairs,  thinking  of 
something  else. 

"  Tve  got  a  key  to  your  meUncholy,  Cleve,** 
said  he,  leading  the  way  into  his  drawing-room. 
"  Look  theret**  and  he  pointed  to  a  clever  copy 
in  crayons  of  the  famous  Beatrice  Cenci,  which 
he  had  hung  over  his  chimney-piece. 

Tom  Sedley  laughed,  looking  in  Cleve's  eyes. 
A  slight  flush  had  suddenly  tinged  his  vi8itor*s 
face,  as  he  saw  the  portrait.  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  ei\joy  the  joke;  on  the  contrary,  he  looked 
a  little  embarrassed  and  angry.  "  That*s  Guido*8 
portrait— well,  what  about  it?"  he  asked,  rather 
surlily. 

''  Yes,  of  course ;  but  who  is  it  like  ?" 

"  Very  few,  I  dare  say,  for  it  is  very  pretty ; 
and  except  on  canvas,  there  is  hardly  such  a 
thing  as  a  pretty  girl  to  be  seen.  Is  that  all  ? 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can*t  see  where  the  conjuring 
Ues.** 

**Not  in  the  picture,  but  the  Rkeness;  don*t 
you  see  it?" 

"  No,**  said  Cleve ;  **  I  must  go ;  are  you  com- 
ing?" 

•*  Not  see  it ! "  said  Tom.     «« Why,  if  it  were 


painted  for  her,  it  could  not  be  more  like.  Wkr, 
it's  the  Flower  of  CardylUan,  the  Sui  of  Ma^! 
It  is  your  Miss  Fanshawe— 119  Maigam-;«: 
Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe.  I'm  mskios  ^ 
fairest  division  I  can,  you  see ;  and  I  woaldr. 
be  without  it  for  all  the  world.** 

*'  She  would  be  very  much  gratified  if  u 
heard  it.  It  is  so  flattering  to  a  joang  bdj  t 
have  a  fellow  buy  a  colored  lithograph,  andcL 
it  by  her  name,  and  crack  jokes  and  spout  md 
heroics  over  it.  It  is  the  modem  waj  of  eu^ 
brating  a  Iady*s  name.  Don*t  yoa  aeriomij  M, 
Tom  Sedley,  it  would  be  better  to  smasi  jtvci 
a  poker,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  tbaa  gcx 
taking  such  liberties  with  any  joeog  kVi 
name  ?" 

•*  Upon  my  honor,  dcre,  yoa  mistikg£; 
yon  do  me  great  injustice.  Toatuedtiikc 
at  me,  you  know,  when,  Fm  quite  rare,  tbl^ 
over  it  now,  you  were  awfully  gone  abocte 
yourself.  I  never  told  any  one  bat  jw  fir  I 
bought  that  picture;  it  i8n*t  a litfaognpl; h: 
painted,  or  drawn,  or  whatever  thej  oil  it,  <£ 
chalks,  and  it  cost  five  guineas;  id  1^72 
but  you  ever  heard  me  mention  Mis  Fu^<!! 
name,  except  the  people  at  Cardjlliu,  wills 
only  as  I  might  mention  any  odier,8nd2lnr' 
with  respect** 

"  What  does  it  signify?*'  intennpteJClf^f 
in  the  middle  of  a  forced  yawn,  "Iifftirei 
to-day,  and  cross— don't  you  see;  odsia^ 
lights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither.  Soif  jtn're 
coming,  come,  for  I  must  go.*' 

"And  really,  Cleve,  the  Cardjlliiiipwi^i' 
say  (I*ve  had  lettere)  that  you  were  i^^Slrt 
love  with  her  yourself,  and  always  bat-,' 
those  woods  of  Malory  while  she  was  there.«3^ 
went  away  immediately  she  left,  andhaTtKrc 
been  seen  in  Cardyllian  since.** 

"  Those  Cretans  were  always  lian,  "^ 
Sedley.  That  comes  direct  from  the  CUb.  1 
can  fancy  old  Shmpnell  in  the  light  of  tkeb«* 
window,  composing  his  farrago  of  dretfK,^' 
lies,  and  chuckling  and  cackling  OTcrit.^ 

"Well,  I  don't  say  that  Shrapnell  bicj 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  did  hear  atfiRJ®; 
thought  you  were  gone  about  little  Agnfl^ 
crage."  , 

*  *  Oh !  they  found  that  out-did  they  ?  ^' 
Cleve.  "  But  yon  know  those  pcopte-I  e^ 
the  CardylUan  people— as  well,  or  hetter  tfecj. 
and  really,  as  a  kindness  to  me,  and  to  sr 
me  the  trouble  of  endless  exphnitiomv^:^ 
unde,  I  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  yon  «t- 
not  repeat  their  follies— unless,  of  cooisctJ' 
happen  to  believe  them.'*  ^ 

Cleve  did  not  look  more  cheerful  as  he J'^ 
away  in  a  cab  which  he  took  to  get  nd  « 
friend  Tom  Sedley.     It  was  mortifying  to^ 


how  vain  were  his  clever  stratagems, 


and  bo* 


now  vain  were  uis  cjicver  b*i»*«15v-.-7  , 
the  rustic  chapmen  of  that  Welsh  riW'^^ 
their  wives  had  penetrated  his  diplomacy.  ■ 
thought  he  had  kiUed  the  rumois  aboflt^l*^* 
and  vet  that  grain  of  mustard  seed  bd  gr^; 
while  his  eye  was  off  it,  with  a  gigantic  m 
ance,  and  now  was  large  enough  to  fom  a 
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ture  in  the  landscape,  and  qaite  yisible  from  the 
windows  of  Ware — ^if  his  uncle  should  happen 
to  visit  that  mansion  —  overtopping  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  of  Cardyllian.  His  uncle  medi- 
tated an  early  visit  to  Cardyllian,  and  a  short 
stay  at  Ware,  before  the  painters  and  gilders 
got  possession  of  the  honse ;  a  sort  of  ovation 
in  demi-toilette,  grand  and  friendly,  and  a  fore- 
taste of  the  splendors  that  were  coming.  Cleve 
did  hope  that  those  beasts  wonld  be  qniet  while 
Xiord  Vemey  was  (as  he  in  his  grand  manner 
termed  it)  '<  among  them."  He  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  a  vagne  suspicion  seizing  on  his  mind, 
how  fast  it  clung,  how  it  fermented  like  yeast, 
fantastic  and  obstinate  as  a  foolish  woman's 
jealousy ;  and  as  men  sometimes  will,  he  even 
magnified  his  danger.  Altogether,  Cleve  was 
not  causelessly  anxious  and  alarmed.  He  had 
in  the  dark  to  navigate  a  channel  which  even 
in  broad  day-light  tasked  a  good  steersman. 

When  Cleve  reached  Yemey  House  it  was 
eight  o'clock.  His  lordship  had  ordered  his 
brougham  at  half-past,  and  was  going  down  to 
the  House ;  he  had  something  to  say  on  Lord 
Frompington's  bill.  It  was  not  very  new,  nor  very 
deep,  nor  very  much ;  but  he  had  been  close  at 
it  for  the  last  three  weeks.  He  had  amused 
many  gentlemen — ^and  sometimes  even  ladies — 
at  many  dinner-parties  with  a  very  exact  recital 
of  his  views.  I  can  not  say  they  were  precisely 
his^  for  they  were  culled,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
from  a  variety  of  magazine  articles  and  pam- 
phlets, which  happened  to  take  Lord  Yeraey's 
views  of  the  question. 

It  is  not  given  to  any  mortal  to  have  his 
heart's  desire  in  every  thing.  Lord  Yemey 
had  a  great  deal  of  this  world's  good  things, 
wealth,  family,  rank.  But  he  chose  to  aim  at 
official  station,  and  here  his  stars  denied  him. 

Some  people  thought  him  a  goose,  and  some 
only  a  bore.  He  was,  as  we  know,  pompous, 
conceited,  obstinate,  also  weak  and  dry.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  cabinet  minister,  respect- 
able and  silent,  and  was  not  he  wiser,  brighter, 
and  more  learned  than  his  grandfather  ?  *  *  Why 
on  earth  should  not  he  f "  His  influence  com- 
manded two  boroughs,  and  virtually  two  coun- 
ties. The  minister,  therefore,  treated  him  with 
distinction  ;  and  spoke  of  him  confidentially  as 
horribly  foolish,  impracticable,  and  at  time  pos- 
itively impertinent. 

Lord  Yemey  was  subject  to  small  pets  and 
huffs,  and  sometimes  was  affironted  with  the 
Premier  for  four  or  five  weeks  together,  although 
the  fact  escaped  his  notice.  And  when  the  vis- 
count relented,  he  would  make  him  a  visit  to 
quiet  his  mind,  and  show  him  that  friendly  re- 
lations were  re-established;  and  the  minister 
would  say,  **  Here  comes  that  d— d  Yemey ;  I 
suppose  I  must  give  him  half  an  hour!"  And 
when  the  peer  departed,  thinking  he  had  made 
the  minister  happy,  the  minister  was  seriouly 
debating  whether  Lord  Yeraey's  boroughs  were 
worth  the  price  of  Lord  Yeraey's  society. 

His  lordship  was  now  in  that  sacred  apart- 
ment, his  librjuy;  where  not  even  Cleve  had  a 


right  to  distuxb  him  uninvited.  Preliminaries, 
however,  were  now  arranged ;  the  servant  an- 
nounced him,  and  Cleve  was  commanded  to  enter. 

'*!  have  just  had  a  line  to  say  I  shall  be  in 
time  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  about  it.  From- 
pington's  bill  won't  be  on  till  then ;  and  take 
that  chair  and  sit  down,  about  it,  won't  you  ? 
I've  a  good  many  things  on  my  mind ;  people 
put  things  upon  me.  Some  people  think  I  have 
a  turn  for  business,  and  they  ask  me  to  consid- 
er and  direct  matters  about  theirg,  and  I  do 
what  I  can.  There  was  poor  Wimbledon,  who 
died,  about  it,  seven  years  ago.  You  remem- 
ber Wimbledon—or — I  say— you  either  remem- 
ber him  or  you  don't  remember  him ;  but  in 
either  case  it's  of  no  importance.  Let  me  see ; 
Lady  Wimbledon — she's  connected  with  you, 
about  it — your  mother,  remotely — ^remotely  also 
with  us,  the  Yeraeys.  Tve  had  a  world  of 
trouble  about  her  settlements — I  can't  describe 
— I  can't  describe — I  was  not  well  advised,  in 
fact,  to  accept  the  trast  at  all.  Long  ago,  when 
poor  Frompington  —  I  mean  Wimbledon,  of 
course— have  I  been  saying  Wimbledon  ?" 

Cleve  at  once  satisfied  him. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  When  poor  Wimbledon 
looked  as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  I  do  at  this 
moment,  about  it — a  long  time  ago.  Poor  Wim- 
bledon ! — he  fancied,  I  suppose,  I  had  some  lit- 
tle turn,  about  it,  for  business-r-<oin«  of  my 
friends  <29— and  I  accepted  the  trust  when  poor 
Wimbledon  looked  as  little  likely  to  be  hurried 
into  eternity,  about  it,  as  I  do.  I  had  a  regard 
for  him,  poor  Wimbledon,  and  he  had  a  respect 
for  ine,  and  thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  him 
after  he  was  dead,  and  I  have  endeavored,  and 
people  think  I  have.  But  Lady  Wimbledon, 
the  dowager,  poor  woman.  She's  very  long- 
winded,  poor  soul,  and  gives  me  an  infinity  of 
trouble.  One  can't  say  to  a  lady,  *  You  are  de- 
taining me ;  you  are  beating  about  the  bush  ; 
you  fail  to  come  to  the  point.'  It  would  be 
taking  a  liberty,  or  something,  about  it.  I  had 
not  seen  Lady  Wimbledon,  simple  'oman,  for 
seven  years  or  more.  It's  a  very  entangled  bus- 
iness, and  I  confess  it  seems  rather  unfair  I 
should  have  my  time,  already  sufficiently  occu- 
pied with  other,  and  as  I  think  more  important 
afiairs,  so  seriously  interrupted  and  abridged. 
There's  going  to  be  a  bill  ffied— yes,  and  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance.  She  has  one  unmarried 
daughter,  Caroline,  about  it,  who  is  not  to  have 
any  power  over  her  money  till  she  is  thirty- 
one.  She's  not  that  now.  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
me,  putting  it  in  trust  so  long.  She  is  a  very 
superior  person — a  young  woman  one  does  not 
meet  with  every  day,  about  it ;  and — ^and  very 
apprehensive — a  great  deal  of  mind — quite  un- 
usual.    Do  you  know  her  ?" 

The  viscount  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  ceil- 
ing with  a  smile  that  was  mysterious  and 
pleased. 

Cleve  did  know  that  young  lady  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  and  her  dowager  mamma,  *<  simple 
'oman,"  who  had  pursued  him  with  extraoi^- 
naiy  spirit  and  tenadty  for  several  years,  bat 
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that  was  past  and  oTer.  Cleve  experienced  a 
thrill  of  pain  at  hia  heart.  He  tuspected  that 
the  old  torturing  idea  was  again  actire  in  his 
uncle's  mind. 

''Yes,  he  did  know  them — ridicnlons  old 
woman ;  and  the  girl — he  bdiered  she'd  marry 
anj  one ;  he  fimcied  she  wonld  hare  done  him 
that  honor  at  one  time,  and  he  fancied  that  the 
tmst,  if  it  was  to  end  when  she  was  thirt3r-K)ne, 
must  hare  expired  long  ago." 

**  My  dear  Clere,  don't  yon  thmk  that's  rath- 
er an  odd  way  of  speaking  of  a  young  lady  ? 
People  used  not  in  my  time—that  is,  when  I  was 
a  young  man  of  two  or  three-«nd-twenQr,  about 
it — ^to  talk  BO  of  young  ladies.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  I — ^I 
neter  heard  a  word  of  the  kind." 

Lord  Vemey's  chivalry  had  actually  called  a 
little  pink  flush  to  his  old  cheeks,  and  he  looked 
reiy  seriously  still  at  the  cornice,  and  tapped  a 
little  nerrous  tattoo  widi  his  pencilFcase  on  the 
table  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  really  did  not  mean— I  only  meant— in 
fact,  unde,  I  tell  ifov  every  thing ;  and  poor  Caro- 
line is  so  much  elder  than  I,  it  always  struck  me 
as  amusing." 

«  Their  man  of  business  in  matters  of  law  is 
Kr.  Larkington,  about  it  Our  man,  jon  know 
—you  know  him  ?•* 

«'  Oh,  yes.  They  could  not  do  better.  Mr. 
Larkin— a  Tery  shrewd  fellow.  I  went,  by  the 
bye,  to  see  that  old  man,  Dingwell." 

"  Ah,  well,  very  good.  We'll  talk  of  that  by 
and  by,  if  you  please ;  but  it  has  been  occurring 
to  my  mind,  Cleve,  tiiat — that  you  should  look 
about  you.  In  fact,  if  you  don't  like  one  young 
lady,  you  may  like  another.  It  strikes  me  I 
never  saw  a  greater  number  of  pretty  young 
women,  about  it,  than  there  are  at  present  in  town. 
I  do  assure  yon  at  that  ball — ^where  was  it  ? — the 
place  I  saw  you,  and  sont  you  down  to  the 
division— don't  you  remember? — and  next  day, 
I  told  you,  I  think,  they  never  said  so  much  as 
*  thank  you'  for  what  I  had  done,  though  it  was 
the  saving  of  them,  about  it.  I  say  I  was  quite 
struck ;  the  spectacle  was  quite  chiuming,  about 
it,  from  no  other  cause ;  and  yon  know  there  is 
Ethel — ^I  always  said  Ethel — and  there  can  be  no 
objection  there ;  and  I  have  distinct  reasons  for 
wishing  you  to  be  well  connected,  about  it— in  a 
politics!  sense — and  there  is  no  harm  in  a  little 
money ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
my  dear  Cleve,  it  is  indispensable,  and  you  must 
marry.     I'm  quite  clear  upon  the  point." 

**  I  can  promise  you,  my  dear  uncle,  that  I 
shan't  marry  without  your  approbation." 

"Well,  i  rather  took  that  for  granted,"  ob- 
served  Lord  Vemey,  with  dxy  solemnity. 

**0f  course.  I  only  say  it's  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  see  what's  wisest.  I  have  you,  I 
know,  uncle,  to  direct  me ;  but  you  must  allow 
I  have  also  your  example.  You  relied  entirely 
upon  yourself  for  your  political  position.  You 
made  it  without  the  aid  of  any  such  step,  and  I 
should  be  only  too  proud  to  follow  your  example." 

** •^""708  — but   the   cases   are   different; 


there's  a  difierence,  shout  it  Ai  I  saj  in  ce 
debate  on  the  Jewish  DisabiUties,  tbae  sec:- 
two  cases,  about  it,  precisely  panlld ;  ladl^ 
given  my  serious  oonsideiadoa  to  die  abjea 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  for  efeiv  mssg  vx 
ought  to  choose  a  wife  immuSaubf;  tboe'lt 
reason  against  it,  and  you  osght  to  dxxse  i 
wife,  about  it,  immediately ;  sndmjiDbij 
made  up  quite  decidedly,  and  I  b&Te6{Ktke&K 
peatedly ;  but  now  I  tdl  you  I  ncpg&ie  l 
reason  for  fiuther  delay— no  ressoiiagaiitt& 
step,  and  every  reason  for  it;  sod  is  ^I 
shall  have  no  choice  but  to  tiest  tsj  6\ss; 
procedure  in  the  matter  as  amoantbgtoiA^ 
trifling  with  my  known  wishes,  deaie,  a. 
opinion." 

And  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Yiscxnmt  Tea? 
smote  his  thin  hand  emjdiaticsllT  st  ttoem 
upon  the  table,  as  he  used  to  do  in  )a^it 
the  House. 

Then  followed  an  impressiTe  siksee,tL<;e 
holding  his  head  high,  and  looking  a  Mth^ 
ed ;  and  Cleve  very  pale,  with  the  gboscf  fe 
smile  he  had  worn  a  few  nunotes  before. 

There  are  instruments  that  detectasdisa-c: 
with  a  beautiful  accuracy  the  preseoce  and  fere 
of  invisible  influences  —  heat,  ekctridiT,  ar, 
moisture.  If  among  all  these  "meten"-^ 
tronometers,  hygrometers,  aneiDooitfgrM*^ 
meter,  to  detect  the  presence  andaaimifeffl- 
tensity  of  hidden/>atii,  were  p^ocBa*,oi*^ 
plied  to  the  breast  of  that  pale,  nahii  3^ 
man  at  that  moment,  I  wonder  toitei  icgrc^ 
in  its  scale  its  index  would  have  pantoyl 

Cleve  intended  to  make  some  digbtod^ 
f ul  remark,  he  knew  not  whst,  bat  his  ^ 
failed  him.  , 

He  had  been  thinking  of  this  pwaKfi^:^ 
this  hour  for  many  a  day,  9£Kmm^^ 
the  day  of  jndgment,  and  pnttiDg  it  aadt  fi^ 
hateful  thought,  possibly  never  to  be  emb^; 
fact,  and  here  it  was  come  upon  )am,  w w 
inevitably,  in  all  its  terrors.  , 

**  Well,  certainly,  uncle-as  yon  yn^^ 
must  look  about  me— serioudy.   ^^• 
wish  me  to  be  happy.     I'm  veiy  P**^ 
have  always  bestowed  so  much  of  7^r^ 
and  care  upon  me— foo  good,  a  gr»*  ***• 

So  spoke  the  young  man— white  w  "**  ^ 
of  paper  on  which  his  uncle  hod  t«»  f^ 
two  or  three  of  what  he  caUed  his  ^J^^ 
almost  as  unconscious  of  the  import  of  u«  ^ 
he  repeated.  -u, 

« I'm  glad,  my  dear  Geve,  you  ««  k^ 
that  I  have  been,  I  may  say, kind;  «f^' 
me  say  that  I  think  Ethel  has  a  i^^°^^ 
favor;  there  are  others,  however,  I «®  , 
awai«,  and  there  is  time  to  look  i^"  j. 
should  wish  something  settled  tha  ^  , 


fact,  before  we  break  up,  abon^  i^i  JV^»^jjrf 
have,  as  I  said,  made  up  my  mini  .     « cos* 
t  reasons ;  I  never  do,  and  DU^/fnw 


without 

elusive 

I  wished  to  see  you.    And 

wish  to  have  some  dinner. 

tained  yon  here  rather  long. 
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And  Lord  Verney  rose,  and  moved  toward  a 
3ok-case  with  Hansard  in  it,  to  signify  that  the 
inference  was  ended,  and  that  he  desired  to  bo 
lone  in  his  study. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

AN  OVATION* 

Clets  had  no  dinner ;  he  had  sapped  fall  of 
errors.  *  He  got  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  ap- 
eared  nowhere  that  evening,  hot  took  an  im- 
mense walk  instead,  in  the  hope  I  dare  say  of 
[ring  out  his  agony — perhaps  simply  hecaase 
aietade  and  the  facolty  of  aninterrapted  thought 
rere  unendarable. 

Next  day  hope  began  a  little  to  revive.  An 
Qventive  mind  is  inexhaustible ;  and  are  not  the 
esources  of  delay  always  considerable  ? 

Who  could  have  been  acting  upon  his  ancle's 
nind  in  this  matter  ?  The  spring  of  Lord  Ver- 
ley's  action  was  seldom  quite  within  himself. 
Vll  at  once  he  recollected  that  he  had  come  snd- 
lenly  upon  what  seemed  an  unusually  secret  con- 
erence  between  his  uncle  and  Mr.  Larkin  about 
en  days  since ;  it  was  in  the  library.  He  was 
nre  the  conversation  had  some  reference  to  him. 
lis  nncle  looked  both  annoyed  and  embarrassed 
vhen  he  came  into  the  room ;  even  the  practiced 
countenance  of  Mr.  Larkin  betrayed  some  faint 
dgns  of  confusion. 

Larkin  he  knew  had  been  down  in  the  neigh- 
)orhood  of  Ware,  and  probably  in  Cardyllian. 
Sad  any  thing  reached  him  about  the  Malory 
romance  ?  Mr.  Larkin  was  a  man  who  would 
lot  stick  at  trifles  in  hunting  up  evidence,  and 
ill  that  concerned  him  would  now  interest  Mr. 
Larkin,  and  Cleve  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
that  gentleman's  sagacity  not  to  assume  that  if 
he  had  obtained  the  clew  to  his  mystery  he 
would  make  capital  of  the  secret  with  Lord  Ver- 
ney. Viscera  mcupiorum  dojmmm — nothing  like 
secret  relations — confidences — and  what  might 
not  come  of  this  ?  Of  course,  the  first  result 
would  be  a  peremptory  order  on  which  Lord 
Verney  bad  spoken  last  night.  The  only  safety 
for  the  young  man,  it  will  be  concluded,  is  to 
marry  him  suitably  forthwith. 

And — by  Jove  I — a  flash  of  light  1  He  had 
it !  The  whole  thing  was  clear  now.  Yes  ;  Ae 
was  to  be  married  to  Caroline  Oldys,  because 
Mr.  Larkin  was  the  professional  right  hand  of 
that  family,  and  so  the  attorney  would  glide  ul- 
timately into  the  absolute  command  of  tHe  House 
of  Verney  I 

To  think  of  that  indescribably  vulgar  rogue's 
actually  shaping  the  fortunes  and  regulating  the 
future  sufferings  of  Cleve  Verney  I  How  much 
of  onr  miseries  result  from  the  folly  of  those  who 
would  serve  us  I  Here  was  Viscount  Verney 
with,  as  respected  Cleve,  the  issues  of  life  very 
much  in  his  fingers,  dropping  through  sheer  im- 
becility into  the  coarse  hands  of  that  odious  at- 
torney ! 
Cleve  trembled  with  rage  as  he  thought  of  the 


degradation  to  which  that  pompous  fool,  Lord 
Verney,  was  consigning  him,  yet  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Cleve  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  peer,  and  the  peer  was  unconsciously  placing 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Larkin,  to  be  work- 
ed like  a  puppet,  and  spoken  for  by  the  Pharisaical 
attorney. 

Clove's  theory  hung  together  plausibly.  It 
would  have  been  gross  folly  to  betray  his  jeal- 
ousy of  the  attorney,  whose  opportunities  with 
his  uncle  he  had  no  means  of  limitiug  or  inter- 
rupting, and  against  whom  he  had  as  yet  no 
case. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  pretty  talent  for  dissim- 
ulation ;  Mr.  Larkin  congratulated  himself  in 
secret  upon  Cleve*s  growing  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. The  young  gentleman's  manner  was 
gracious  and  even  friendly  to  a  degree  that  was 
quite  maiked,  and  the  unsuspecting  attorney 
would  have  been  startled  had  he  learned  on  a 
sudden  how  much  he  hated  him. 

Ware — that  great  house  which  all  across  the 
estuary,  in  which  its  princely  front  was  reflect- 
ed, made  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
sketched  by  so  many  tourists  from  the  pier  on 
the  shingle  of  Caniyllian  on  bright  summer 
days — was  about  to  be  rehabilitated,  and  very 
splendid  doings  were  to  follow. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  the  architects  and 
contractors,  the  plumbers,  and  painters,  and 
carpenters,  and  carvers,  and  gilders  had  taken 
possession,  and  before  those  wonderful  artists 
in  stucco  who  were  to  encrust  and  overspread 
the  ceilings  with  noble  designs,  rich  and  elegant 
and  light,  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  cupids,  and 
from  memory,  not  having  read  the  guide-book 
of  Cardyllian  and  its  vicinity  for  more  than  a' 
year,  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  what  arabesques, 
and  imagery  besides,  had  entered  with  their  ce- 
ments and  their  scaffolding ;  and  before  the 
three  brother  artists  had  got  their  passports  for 
England  who  were  to  paint  on  the  panels  of 
the  doors  such  festive  pieces  as  Watteau  loved. 
In  short,  before  the  chaos  and  confusion  that  at- 
tend the  throes  of  that  sort  of  creation  had  set 
in,  Lord  Verney  was  to  make  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  to  Ware,  and  was  to  visit  Cardyllian  and 
to  receive  a  congratulatory  address  from  the 
corporation  of  that  ancient  town,  and  to  inspect 
the  gas-works  (which  I  am  glad  to  say  are  hid 
away  in  a  little  hollow),  and  the  two  fountains 
which  supply  the  town — constructed,  as  the  in- 
scription teUs,  at  the  expense  of  "  the  Right 
Honorable  KiSyn  Fulke,  Nineteenth  Viscount 
Verney,  and  Twenty-ninth  Baron  Fenruthyn,  of 
Malory.'*  What  else  his  lordship  was  to  see, 
and  to  do,  and  to  say  on  the  day  of  his  visit,  the 
county  and  other  newspapers  round  about  print- 
ed when  the  spectacle  was  actually  over,  and 
the  great  doings  matter  of  history. 

There  were  arches  of  evergreens  and  artificial 
flowers  of  paper,  among  which  were  very  tolera- 
ble hollyhocks,  though  the  roses  were  starting, 
under  these.  Lord  Viscount  Verney  and  the 
**  distinguished  party"  who  accompanied  him 
passed  up  Castle  Street  to  the  town-hall,  where 
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he  was  received  by  the  mayor  and  town-coan- 
cilon,  accompanied  and  fortified  by  the  town- 
clerk  and  other  fanctionaries,  all  smiling  except 
the  major,  on  whom  weighed  the  solemn  reqion- 
sibility  of  haying  to  rend  the  address,  a  compo- 
sition, and  no  mean  one,  of  the  Rer.  Doctor 
Splayfoot,  who  attended  with  parental  anxiety 
**to  see  the  little  matter  throagh,*'  as  he 
phrased  it,  and  was  so  awfally  engaged  that 
Mrs.  Splayfoot,  who  was  on  his  arm,  and  ask- 
ed him  twice,  in  a  whisper,  whether  the  tall  lady 
in  parple  silk  was  Lady  Wimbledon,  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  intimation  that  she  was  so 
much  as  heard,  remarked  testily  that  she  hoped 
he  would  not  write  many  more  addresses,  inas- 
much as  it  made  him  ill-bred  to  that  degree  that 
if  the  town-hall  had  fallen  during  the  reading, 
he  never  would  have  perceived  it  till  he  had 
shaken  his  ears  in  kingdom-come.  Lord  Vcr- 
ney  read  his  answer,  which  there  was  much  anx- 
iety and  pressure  to  hear. 

*'Now  it  really  was  be-autiful — wasn't  it?" 
our  friend  Mrs.  Jones  the  draper  whispered,  in 
particular  reference  to  that  part  of  it  in  which 
the  viscount  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty upon  himself  and  his  doings,  gracefully 
admitting  that  in  contravention  of  the  Divine 
will  and  the  decrees  of  heaven,  even  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  accomplish  much,  though 
with  the  best  intentions.  And  Captain  Shrap- 
nell.  who  felt  that  the  sentiment  was  religions, 
and  was  anxious  to  be  conspicuous,  standing 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  with  a  sublime  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  said  in  an  audible  voice — 
"Amen.'* 

All  this  over,  and  the  building  inspected,  the 
distinguished  party  were  conducted  by  the  may- 
or, the  militia  band  accompanying  their  march 
—[air—**  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"]— to  the 
**  Fountains"  in  Gannon's  Lane,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded. 

Here  they  were  greeted  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Llanwthyn  Temperance  Union,  headed  by 
short,  fat  Thomas  Fritchard,  the  interesting 
apostle  of  total  abstinence,  who  used  to  preach 
on  the  subject  alternately  in  Welsh  and  English 
In  all  the  towns  who  would  hear  his  gospel,  in 
most  of  which  he  was  remembered  as  having 
been  repeatedly  fined  for  public  intoxication, 
and  known  by  the  familiar  pet  name  of  **  Swi- 
pey  Tom,"  before  his  remarkable  conversion. 

Mr.  Fritchard  now  led  the  choir  of  the 
Llanwthyn  Temperance  Union,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  of  various  sizes,  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  costume,  and  standing  in  a  row  in  front 
of  fountain  No.  1  —  each  with  his  hat  in  his 
left  hand  and  a  tumbler  of  fair  water  in  his 
right. 

Good  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  a  vague  sense  of 
fan,  and  remembered  anedotes  of  the  principal 
figure  in  this  imposing  spectacle,  did  laugh  a 
little  modestly  into  her  handkerchief,  and  an- 
swered the  admonitory  jog  of  her  husband's  el- 
bow by  pleading— **Poor  fellows  I  Well,  you 
know  it  is  odd — there's  no  denying  that,  you 
know"  and  from  the  background  were  beard 


some  jeers  from  the  excuinonists  wbo  lisjtd 
CardyUian  for  that  gala,  which  kejtt  Hiiglta, 
the  CardyUian  policeman,  and  Etuu,  tbeot^' 
*  *  homey, "  who  had  been  dnfted  from  Llnimi 
to  help  to  overawe  the  turbulent,  verj  hot  c. 
active  during  that  part  of  the  oeremonj. 

Farticularly  unnily  was  John  Sinllers,Ti- 
having  failed  as  a  publican  inLiTcrpool,  io  af- 
sequence  of  his  practice  of  drinking  the  gn^g 
part  of  his  own  stock  in  trade,  had  migntei  tj 
**  The  Golden  Fosts"  in  Church  Street,  GuiTi. 
Han,  where  he  ceased  to  roll  his  baiTeI,setp 
his  tressels,  and  had  tabernacled  for  the  post 
drinking  his  usual  proportion  of  hisonliqin, 
and  expecting  the  hour  of  a  new  migntkiL 

Over  the  heads  of  the  specUtors  and  'Jis  ii 
miring  natives  of  CardyUian  were  haid  sd 
exhortations  as  **  Go  it,  Swipey,"  *'TheKi|is 
in  that,"  **  Fiveshillin'  forhisvonhipjStipp," 
**  I  say,  Swipey  Tom,  pay  your  wore  it  !k 
Golden  Fosts,  will  ye  ?"  **  Will  ye  go » ih  a 
the  stretcher,  Swipey  ?"  *  *  Here's  two  hway, 
as  '11  take  ye  home  arter  that." 

And  these  interruptions^  I  am  som  to  sj. 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  nmxastx^a 
which  Mr.  Hughes  addressed  almo6t  ptibeoca:- 
ly  to  John  SwUlers  of  the  Golden  Foitt.  is  & 
respectable  citizen  of  Cardylliia,  cet  ^ 
whose  position  the  poUce  were  ledtoapttias- 
sistance  and  the  populace  an  eximplt  Here 
was  something  in  these  expottahlkiB  liich 
struck  John  SwiUers,  for  he  would  lock  ^^^ 
tipsy  solemnity  in  Hughes's  face  whikhcdeb- 
ered  them,  and  once  took  his  hand,  ratbcr  jIk- 
tionately,  and  said,  "  That's  yonr  wt/  w 
invariably  these  unpleasant  interpcIlatkasssJ 
resumed,  and  did  not  cease  untU  this  norj  et 
hibition  had  ended  with  the  last  rene  of  '^^ 
temperance  song,  chanted  by  the  dcpoutioii'^ 
great  vigor,  in  unison,  and  which,  as  the  ie« 
will  perceive,  had  in  it  a  BacchanaliaD  dan-; 
ter,  which  struck  even  the  grayest  listenasb 
a  hollow  mockery : 

Rcfrediing  mon  than  doflU  iwipei, 


The  weuT  mai 
Who  qaafls  %  c 
That  sparkling 


'thniiigfclealcB]4» 


Cbobus. 


Let  every  man 
Then,  fill  hb  ean, 
And  fill  the  gla« 

And  then  came  a  chiU  and  ghasUy  "W^^^ 
hurrah,'*  and  with  some  g«««°V°'^"!L. 
Lord  Vemey's  part,  as  to  the  numhers,  pn^ 
and  finances  of  **  their  interesting  asocM'J^ 
and  a  subscription  of  tenponndi,  whicli  iir.  ^ 
SwiUers  took  leave  to  remark,  wouw^^^ 
laid  out  on  water,  by  no  means,  "«^  n^, 
with  grand  and  radiant  Mr.  Larkin  at  db^j^  ^ 
and  frequently  murmuring  in  ^Jf  ^jj[^„j:. 
infinite  disgust  of  my  friend,  the  Caw.  ^  ^ 

torney,  thus  outstrutted  and  o^^^^^-opij. 
own  rustic  elevation— was  winning  gowc 

ions  from  aU  sorts  of  men* 
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The  party  went  on,  after  the  wonders  of  the 
town  had  been  exhaasted,  to  look  at  Malory, 
and  thence  return  to  a  collation,  at  which  toasts 
were  toasted  and  speeches  spoken,  and  Captain 
Shrapnell  spoke,  by  arrangement,  for  the  ladies 
of  Cardyllian  in  his  nsnal  graceful  and  facetious 
manner,  with  all  the  puns  and  happy  allusions 
which  a  month's  private  diligence,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  shameless  plagiarisms  ftrom 
three  old  numbers  of  poor  Tom  Hood's  '^  Comic 
Annual,"  could  get  together,  and  the  gallant 
captain  concluded  by  observing  that  the  noble 
lord   whom  they  had  that  day  the  honor  and 
happiness  to  congratulate,  intended,  he  under- 
stood, every  thing  that  was  splendid  and  liberal 
and  handsome,  and  that  the  town  of  Cardyllian, 
in  the  full  radiance  of  the  meridian  sunshine, 
whose  golden  splendor  proceeded  from  the  south 
—  *'  The  cardinal  point  at  which  the  great 
house  of  Ware  is  visible  from  the  Green  of  Car- 
dyllian"— (hear,  hear,  and   laughter)— "there 
remxiined  but  one   grievance  to  be  redressed, 
and  that  set  to  rights,  every  ground  of  complaint 
wo  aid   slumber  forever,  he   might  say,  in  the 
great  bed  of  Ware" — (loud  cheers  and  laughter) 
— ''and  what  was  that  complaint?     He  was 
instructed  by  his  fair,  lovely,  and  beautiful  clients 
— the  ladies  of  Cai'dyllian — some  of  whom  he  saw 
in  the  gallery,  and  some  still  more  happily  situ- 
ated at  the  festive  board"— (a  laugh).     * '  Well, 
he  was,  he  repeated,  instructed  by  them  to  say 
that  there  was  one  obvious  duty  which  the  no- 
ble lord  owed  to  his  ancient  name — to  the  fame 
of  his  public  position — to  the  coronet,  whose 
golden  band  encircled  his  distinguished  brow — 
and  above  all,  to  the  ancient  feudal  dependency 
of  Cardyllian" — (hear,  hear) — "  and  that  was 
to  select  from  his  country's  beauty,  fascination, 
and  accomplishment,  and  he  might  say  loveli- 
ness, a  partner  worthy  to  share  the  ermine  and 
the  coronet  and  the  name  and  the — the  ermine 
(hear,  hear)  of  the  ancient  house  of  Verney" 
(loud  cheers);  ''and  need  he  add  that  when 
'  the  selection  was  made,  it  was  hoped  and  trust- 
ed and  aspired  after,  that  the  selection  would 
not  be  made  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
ivied  turrets,  the  feudal  ruins,  the  gushing  fount- 
ains, and  the  spacious  town-hall  of  Cardyllian" 
— (loud   and  long   continued  cheering,  amid 
which  the  galhint  captain,  very  hot,  and  red, 
and  smiling  furiously,  sat  down  with  a  sort  of 
lurch,  and  drank  off  a  glass  of  champagne,  and 
laughed  and  giggled  a  little  in  his  chair  while 
the  "  cheering  and  laughter"  continued). 

And  Lord  Verney  rose,  not  at  all  hurt  by  this 
liberty,  very  much  amused  on  the  contrary,  and 
in  high  good  humor  his  lordship  said — 

"  Allow  me  to  say — I  am  sure  you  will" — 
(hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  "We  will") — **  I  say, 
I  am  sure  yon  will  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
ladies  of  Cardyllian,  a-a-about  it,  seem  to  me 
to  have  chosen  a  very  eloquent  spokesman  in 
the  gallant,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  distinguished 
officer  who  has  just  addressed  the  house.  We 
have  all  been  entertained  by  the  eloquence  of 
Captain  Scollop" — [here  the  mayor  deferentially 


whispered  something  to  the  noble  orator] — "  I 
beg  pardon — Captain  Grapnell — ^who  sits  at  the 
table,  with  his  glass  of  wine,  about  it — and  very 
good  wine  it  is — his  glass,  I  say,  where  it  should 
be,  in  his  hand"  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter,  and 
"  You  got  it  there,  captain").  "  And  I  assure 
the  gallant  captain  I  did  not  mean  to  be  severe 
— only  we  are  all  joking — and  I  do  say  that 
he  has  his  hand— my  gallant  friend,  Captain 
Grabblet,  has  it — where  every  gallant  officer's 
ought  to  be,  about  it,  and  that  is,  upon  his 
weapon" — (hear,  hear,  laughter,  and  cries  of 
"  His  lordship's  too  strong  for  you,  captain"). 
"I  don't  mean  to  hurt  him,  though,  about  it" 
(renewed  cries  of  hoar,  and  laughter),  during 
which  the  captain  shook  his  ears  a  little,  smiling 
into  his  glass  rather  foolishly,  as  a  man  who  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  knew  it,  but  took  it 
all  pleasantly.  ' '  No,  it  would  not  be  £iir  to  the 
ladies,  about  it'*  (renewed  laughter  and  cheer- 
ing), "and  aU  I  wiliaaj  is  this,  about  it — there 
are  parts  of  Captain  Scraplet's  speech,  which  I 
shan't  undertake  to  answer  at  this  moment.  I 
feel  that  I  am  trespassing,  about  it,  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  I  had  intended'*  (loud  cries 
of  "  No,  no.  Go  on,  go  on,"  and  cheering),  during 
which  the  mayor  whispered  something  to  the 
noble  lord,  who,  having  heard  it  twice  or  thrice, 
repeated,  nodded  to  the  mayor  in  evident  appre- 
hension, and  when  silence  was  restored  proceed- 
ed to  say,  "  I  have  just  heard,  without  meaning 
to  say  any  thing  unfair  of  the  gallant  captain, 
Captain  Scalpel,  that  he  is  hardly  himself  qualified 
to  give  me  the  excellent  advice,  about  it,  which  I 
received  from  him ;  for  they  tell  me  that  he  has 
rather  run  away,  about  it,  from  his  colors,  on  that 
occasion."  (Great  laughter  and  cheering.)  " I 
should  be  sorry  to  wound  Captain  Shat — Scat 
— Scrap,  the  gallant  captain,  to  wound  him,  I 
say,  even  in  front."  (Laughter,  cheering,  and 
a  voice  from  the  gallery  "  Hit  him  hard,  and 
he  won't  swell,"  "  Order.")  "  But  I  think  I 
was  bound  to  make  that  observation  in  the 
interest  of  the  ladies  of  Cardyllian,  about  it" 
(renewed  laughter);  "and,  for  my  part,  I 
promise  my  gallant  friend — my — captain-r-about 
it — that  although  I  may  take  some  time,  like 
himself"  (loud  laughter) ;  "  yet  although  I  can 
not  let  fall,  about  it,  any  observation  that  may 
commit  me,  yet  I  do  promise  to  meditate  on  the 
excellent  advice  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  give 
me,  about  it."  And  the  noble  lord  resumed  his 
seat  amid  uproarious  cheering  and  general  laugh- 
ter, wondering  what  had  happened  to  put  him 
in  the  vein,  and  regretting  that  some  of  the 
people  of  Downing  Street  had  not  been  present 
to  hear  it,  and  witness  its  effect. 


CHAPTER   XLIIL 

OLD  FRIENDS  ON  THE  OREEV. 

Tom  Scdlet  saw  the  Etherage  girls  on  the 
geen,  and  instead  of  assisting,  as  he  had  intend- 
ed, at  the  great  doings  in  the  town,  he  walked 
over  to  have  a  talk  with  them. 
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People  who  know  Cardyllian  remember  the 
two  Beats,  partlj  stone,  partly  wood,  which  are 
placed  on  the  green,  near  the  margin  of  the 
sea— seats  without  backs— on  which  yon  can 
sit  with  equal  comfort,  facing  the  water  and 
the  dbtant  mountains,  or  the  white-fronted 
town  and  old  Castle  of  Cardyllian.  Looking 
toward  this  latter  prospect,  the  ladies  sat,  in- 
terested, no  doubt,  though  they  preferred  a 
distant  view,  in  the  unusual  bustle  of  the  quiet 
old  place. 

On  one  of  these  seats  sat  Charity  and  Agnes, 
and  as  he  approached,  smiling,  up  got  Charity 
and  walked  some  steps  toward  him,  looking 
kindly,  but  not  smiling,  for  that  was  not  her 
wont,  and  with  her  thin  hand  in  dog-skin  glove 
extended  to  greet  him. 

**  How  are  yon,  Thomas  Sedley  ?  when  did 
you  come  ?"  asked  Miss  Charity,  much  gladder 
to  see  him  than  she  appeared. 

"  I  arrired  this  morning ;  you're  all  well,  I 
hope;'*  he  was  looking  at  Agnes,  and  would 
haTe  got  away  from  Miss  Charity,  but  that  she 
held  him  still  by  the  hand. 

*'  All  very  well,  thank  you,  except  Agnes. 
I  don't  think  she's  rery  well.  I  have  ever  so 
much  to  tell  you  when  yon  and  I  have  a  quiet 
opportunity,  but  not  now," — she  was  speaking 
in  a  low  tone  ; — **and  now  go  and  ask  Agnes 
how  she  is." 

So  he  did.  She  smiled  a  little  langiSidly,  he 
thought,  and  was  not  looking  very  strong,  but 
prettier  than  ever — so  very  pretty !  She  blush- 
ed too,  very  brilliantly,  as  he  approached ;  it 
would  have  been  very  flattering  had  he  not 
seen  Clcve  Vemey  walking  quickly  over  the 
green  toward  the  Etherage  group.  For  whom 
was  the  blush  ?  Two  gentlemen  had  fired  sim- 
ultaneously. 

*'  Your  bird  ?  I  rather  think  my  bird  ?— isn't 
it?" 

Now  Tom  Sedley  did  not  think  the  bird  his, 
and  he  felt,  somehow,  strangely  vexed.  And 
he  got  through  his  greeting  uncomfortably ;  his 
mind  was  away  with  Cleve  Vemey,  who  was 
drawing  quickly  near. 

'*  Oh  I  Mr.  Verney,  what  a  time  it  is  since 
we  saw  you  last!"  exclaimed  emphatic  Miss 
Charity;  <*  I  really  began  to  think  you'd  never 
come." 

<'  Very  good  of  yon.  Miss  Etherage,  to  think 
about  me." 

"  And  you  never  gave  me  your  subscription 
for  our  poor  old  woman,  last' winter  I" 

"  Oh  !  my  subscription?  I'll  give  it  now — 
what  was  it  to  be— a  pound  ?" 

*'  No,  you  promised  only  ten  shillings,  but  it 
ought  to  be  a  pound.  I  think  less  would  be 
MhamefuV* 

''Then,  Miss  Agnes,  shall  it  be  a  pound?" 
he  said,  turning  to  her  with  a  laugh — ^with  his 
fingers  in  his  purse,  **  whatever  you  say  I'll  do." 

** Agnes— ^f  course  a  pound,"  said  Charity, 
in  her  nursery  style  of  admonition. 

"  Charity  says  it  must  be  a  pound,"  answer- 
ed Agnes. 


"  And  yon  say  so  ?" 

*'0f  coarse  I  must.** 

"  Then  a  pound  it  w— and  mind,'  he  addd. 
laughing,  and  turning  to  MisB  Ghihtr  n^ 
the  coin  in  his  finders,  "  I'm  to  figure  hi  yrc 
book  of  benefactors— your  golden  book  of  s^,& 
or  martyrs,  rather,  but  you  need  not  pot  6m 
my  name,  only  '  'The  old  woman's  frieai*  c?  *  A 
lover  of  flannel,*  or  '  A  promoter  of  penicccii,' 
or  any  other  benevolent  alias  yoo  think  htm- 
ing." 

*' '  The  old  woman's  friend,'  irill  do  tot 
nicely,"  said  Charity  gravely.  "  Thank  yoa, 
Mr.  Vemey,  and  we  were  so  glad  to  heir  ds 
your  uncle  had  succeeded  at  last  to  the peo^ 
He  can  be  of  snch  tue—joa  realljiroBlibe 
he  and  yon  6oM,  Bir.  Vemey— quite  mad 
and  astounded,  if  you  knew  how  much  [Cfsj 
there  is  in  this  town." 

*'  It's  well  he  does  not  know  just  dov,  for  te 
wants  all  his  wits  about  him.  Thisis&aix 
al  occasion,  yon  know,  and  the  tom  expca 
great  things  from  a  practiced  orator,  fn 
stolen  away  just  for  five  minates,  to  ask  jr. 
the  news.  We  are  at  Ware,  for  a  few  bi^ 
only  two  or  three  friends  with  na.  Vxj  ea 
across  in  my  boat  to-day.  We  aie  £«if  <> 
set  all  the  tradespeople  on  earth  loos  ips 
the  house  in  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  doK  m 
an  incredibly  short  time ;  and  nj  ^  » 
talking  of  getting  down  some  of  faiseidiadr  rela- 
tions to  act  chaperon,  and  we  hopetokaw  t« 
all  over  there.  You  know  it's  all  made  vy^ 
little  coldness  between  my  nnde  sod  tosi  ^ 
ther.  I'm  so  glad.  Your  father  wrctt  tia 
such  a  nice  note  to-day  explaininjf  his  absfts 
— he  never  goes  into  a  crowd,  he  say*7^* 
Lord  Vemey  wrote  him  a  line  to  ay  if  a 
would  allow  him  he  would  go  up  to  Bia^ 
to  pay  his  respects  this  afternoon." 

This  move  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Laifes^ 
who  was  pretty  well  up  in  election  stratify. 

"  IVe  ascertained,  my  lord,  he's  good  ^ « 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  votes  in  the  coaa^r 
and  your  lordship  has  managed  him  ^J^^ 
consummate  tact  that  a  veiy  little  more  vl]\  is 
the  Divine  blessing,  induce  the  happier. » 
I  may  say,  considering  the  disparity  of  yc* 
lordship's  relations  and  his,  the  mosi  dtuji^ 
feelings  on  his  part— resulting,  in  fact,  in  V^ 
lordship's  obtaining  the  absolute  command  at 
the  constituency.  You  were  defeated  my  m 
hist  time,  by  only  forty^ree  votes,  with  hi*  »■ 
fluenoe  against  yon.  If  your  lordship  were  b 
start  your  nephew,  Mr.  Clcve  ^^^J^ 
next  time,  having  made  your  ground  good  we 
him,  he  would  be  returned,  humanly  sp&^^ 
by  a  sweeping  majority." 

"  So,  Lord  Veraey's  going  np  to  ie«  PJ^* 
Agnes,  we  ought  to  be  at  home.  Be  fflflS  w^ 
luncheon." 

"  No— a  thousand  thanks-but  all  that  so- 
plained.  There's  luncheon  to  be  in  ^J^ 
hall— it's  part  of  the  programme-»n<i  speecf 
es— and  all  that  kind  of  rubbish ;  iohe»n  oc^ 
ran  np  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  taj,  *»®' 
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je  do  ?'  and  awaj  again.  So,  pray,  don't  think 
of  going  all  that  way,  and  he'll  come  here  to  be 
introduced,  and  make  yonr  acquaintance ;  and 
now  tell  me  all  yonr  news.'* 

'^  Well,  thoie  odd  people  went  away  from 
Malory" — ^began  Charity. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  I  heard,  I  think,  something  of 
that, "  said  Cleve,  intending  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, perhaps.  But  Miss  Charity  went  on,  for 
in  that  erentless  scene  an  occurrence  of  any 
kind  is  too  precious  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
record  on  any  ground. 

**  They  went  away  as  mysteriously  as  they 
came — almost — and  so  suddenly — " 

"  You  forget,  Charity,  dear,  Mr.  Vemey  was 
at  Ware  when  they  went,  and  here  two  or  three 
times  after  they  left  Malory.'* 

'^So  I  was,'*  said  Clere,  with  an  aneasy 
glance  at  Tom  Sedley,  **I  knew  I  had  heard 
something  of  it." 

'*  Ob,  yes,  and  they  say  that  the  old  man 
was  both  mad  and  in  debt." 

<^  What  a  combination !"  said  Cleve. 

*^  Yes,  I  assure  you,  and  a  Jew  came  down 
with  twenty  or  thirty  bailiffd — I'm  only  telling 
yon  what  Mr.  Apjohn  heard,  and  the  people 
here  tell  us — ^and  a  mad  doctor,  and  oyer  so 
many  people  with  straight  waistcoats,  and  they 
snrronnded  Malory ;  but  he  was  gone  I — ^not  a 
human  being  knew  where — and  that  handsome 
girl,  wasn't  she  quite  bee^m-ti-ful  f* 

**  Oh,  what  every  one  says,  you  know,  must 
be  true,"  said  Cleve. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  she  urged  upon  Tom 
Sedley. 

"  Oh,  I  say  ditto  to  every  one,  of  course." 

<*  Well,  I  should  think  so,  for  you  know  you 
are  quite  desperately  in  love  with  her,"  said 
Miss  Charity. 

**  //  Why,  I  really  never  spoke  to  her  in  all 
my  life.     Now  if  you  had  said  Cleve  Vemey." 

<*0h,  3res!  If  you  had  named  me.  But, 
by  Jove,  there  they  go.  Do  you  see  ?  My 
uncle  and  the  mayor,  and  all  the  lesser  people, 
trooping  away  to  the  town-hall.  Grood-bye  I  I 
haven't  another  moment.  You'll  be  here,  I 
hope,  when  we  get  out;  <&>,  pray,  I  have  not 
a  moment." 

And  he  meant  a  glance  for  Miss  Agnes,  but 
it  lost  itself  in  air,  for  that  young  lady  was 
looking  down,  in  a  little  reverie  on  the  grass, 
at  the  tip  of  her  tiny  boot. 

''There'*  old  Miss  Christian  ouf, I  <fec/bre,'» 
exclaimed  Charity.  **Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  ?  X  wonder  whether  doctor  knows 
she's  out  to  day.  I'll  just  go  and  speak  to  her. 
If  he  doesn't,  Til  simply  tell  her  she's  mtuf." 

And  away  marched  Miss  Charity,  bent  upon 
finding  out,  as  she  said,  all  about  it. 

*^  Agnes,"  said  Tom  Sedley,  *Mt  seemed  to 
me  you  were  not  glad  to  see  me.  Are  yon 
vexed  with  me  ?" 

"Vexed?  No,  indeed!"  she  said,  gently, 
and  looking  up  with  a  smile. 

"And  your  sister  said — "  Tom  paused,  for  he 
did  not  know  whether  Charity's  whisper  abont 


her  not  having  been  "  very  strong"  might  not 
be  a  confidence. 

"  What  does  Charity  say?"  asked  Agnes 
almost  sharply,  while  a  little  flush  appeared  in 
her  cheeks. 

"  Well,  she  said  she  did  not  think  you  were 
so  strong  as  usual.     That  was  all." 

**  That  was  a/^— no  great  consequence,"  said 
she,  with  a  little  smile  upon  the  grass  and  sea- 
pinks — a  smile  that  was  bitter. 

"You  can't  think  I  meant  that,  little 
Agnes,  /  of  all  people ;  but  I  never  was  good 
at  talking.  And  you  know  I  did  not  mean  that.** 

"  People  often  say — /do,  I  know — what  they 
mean  without  intending  it,"  she  answered, 
carelessly.  "  I  know  you  would  not  make  a 
rude  speech — I  am  sure  of  that;  and  as  to 
what  we  say  accidentally,  can  it  signify  very 
much?  Mr.  Vemey  said  he  was  coming  back 
after  the  speeches,  and  Lord  Vemey,  he  said, 
didn't  he  ?  I  wonder  you  don't  look  in  at  the 
town-hall.  You  could  make  us  laugh,  by 
telling  all  about  it  by  and  by — that  is,  if  we 
happen  to  see  you  again. 

"  Of  course  you  should  see  me  again." 

*'  I  meant  this  evening ;  to-morrow  I  am 
sure  we  should,"  said  she. 

"  If  I  went  there ;  but  I  am  not  going.  I 
think  that  old  fellow.  Lord  Vemey,  Cleve's 
uncle,  is  an  impertinent  old  muff.  Every  one 
knows  he's  a  mnff,  though  he  is  Cleve's  uncle ; 
he  gave  me  just  one  finger  to-day,  and  looked  at 
me  as  if  I  ought  to  be  anywhere  but  where  I  was. 
I  have  as  good  a  right  as  he  to  be  in  Cardyllian, 
and  I  venture  to  say  the  people  like  me  agreat 
deal  better  than  they  like  him,  or  ever  will." 

"  And  so  you  punish  him  by  refusing  your 
countenance  to  this— what  shall  I  call  it? — 
gala." 

"  Oh  I  of  course  you  take  the  Verneys*  part 
against  me ;  they  are  swells,  and  I  am  a  no- 
body." 

He  thought  Miss  Agnes  colored  a  little  at 
this  remark.  The  blood  grows  sensitive  and 
capricions  when  people  are  ailing,  and  a  bint 
is  enough  to  send  it  to  or  fro  ;  but  she  said 
only— 

"I  never  heard  of  the  feud  before.  I 
thought  that  you  and  Mr.  Vorney  were  very 
good  friends." 

"  So  we  are ;  so  we  are— Cleve  and  I.  Of 
course,  I  was  speaking  of  the  old  lord.  Cleve, 
of  course,  no  one  ever  hears  any  thing  but 
praises  of  Cleve.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  talked  as  I  did  of  old  Lord 
Vemey ;  it's  petty  treason,  isn't  it,  to  talk  light- 
ly of  a  Vemey,  in  Cardyllian  or  its  neighbor- 
hood ?  said  Sedley,  a  little  sourly. 

"I  don't  Yxko^that;  but  I  dare  say  if  you 
mean  to  ask  leave  to  fish  or  shoot,  it  might  bo 
as  well  not  to  attack  them." 

"Well,  I  shan't  in  your  hearing." 

And  with  this  speech  came  a  silence. 

"  I  don't  think,  somehow,  that  Cleve  is  as 
fhink  with  me  as  he  used  to  be.  Can  you  imag- 
ine any  reason  ?"  said  Tom,  after  an  interval. 
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"  It  No,  upon  my  word — ^nnless  you  are  as 
frank  to  him  about  his  undo  as  you  have  been 
with  me." 

* '  Well,  I*m  not.  I  never  spoke  to  him  about 
his  uncle.  Bat  Shrapnell,  who  tells  roe  all  the 
news  of  Cardyllian  while  I'm  away" — this  was 
pointedly  spoken — '*  said  I  thought  he  had  not 
been  down  here  ever  since  the  Maloxy  people 
left,  and  I  find  that  he  was  here  for  a  week — ^at 
least  at  Ware — last  Autumn,  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  he  never  told  me^  though  he  knew,  for  I 
said  so  to  him,  that  I  thought  he  had  stayed 
away,  and  I  think  that  was  very  odd." 

**He  may  have  thought  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  account  to  you  for  his  time  and 
movements,"  said  Miss  Agnes. 

'*  Well,  he  woM  here;  Mrs.  Jones  was  good 
enough  to  tell  me  so,  though  other  people  make 
a  secret  of  it ;  you  saw  him  here,  I  dare  say." 

"  Yes  he  was  here,  for  a  few  days.  I  think 
in  October,  or  the  end  of  September." 

''Oh!  thank  you.  But  as  I  said,  I  had 
heard  that  already  from  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  a 
most  inconvenient  gossip  upon  nearly  clU  sub- 
jects." 

*'  I  rather  like  Mrs.  Jones ;  you  mean  the 
*  draper,'  as  we  call  her  ?  and  if  Mr.  Vemey  is 
not  as  communicative  as  you  would  have  him, 
I  really  can't  help  it;  I  can  only  assure  you 
for  your  comfort  that  the  mysterious  tenants  of 
Malory  had  disappeared  long  before  that  visit." 

*'Iknow  perfectly  when  they  went  away," 
said  Sedley  dryly. . 

Miss  Agnes  nodded  with  a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble smile. 

''  And  I  know — ^that  is,  I  found  out  afterward 
— that  he  admired  her,  I  mean  the  young  lady 
— Margaret,  they  called  her  —  awfully.  He 
never  let  me  know  it  himself,  though.  I  hate 
fellows  being  so  dose  and  dark  about  every 
thing ;  and,  in  short,  if  people  don't  like  to  tell 
their — secrets  I  won't  call  them,  for  every  one 
in  Cardyllian  knows  all  about  them — Vm  hang- 
ed if  I  ask  them.  All  I  know  is,  that  Cleve  is 
going  to  live  a  good  deal  at  Ware,  which  means 
at  Cardyllian,  which  will  be  a  charming  thing, 
a  positive  blessing,  won't  it?  for  the  inhabit- 
ants and  neighbors,  and  that  I  shall  trouble 
them  very  little  henceforward  with  my  pres- 
ence. There's  Charity  beckoning  to  me; 
would  you  mind  my  going  to  see  what  she 
wants?" 

So,  dismissed,  away  he  ran  like  a  '*  fielder*' 
after  a  **  by,"  as  he  had  often  run  over  the  same 
ground  before. 

"  Thomas  Sedley,  I  want  you  to  tell  Lyster, 
the  apothecary,  to  send  a  small  bottle  of  sal 
volatile  to  Miss  Christian  immediately.  I'd  go 
myself— it's  only  round  the  corner-^but  I  am 
afraid  of  the  crowd.  If  he  can  give  it  to  you 
now, perhaps  you'd  bring  it,  and  I'll  wait  here." 

When  he  brought  back  the  phial,  and  Miss 
Charity  had  given  it  with  a  message  at  Miss 
Christian's  trellaced  door,  she  took  Tom's  arm, 
and  said — 

«<  She  has  not  been  looking  well." 


«  You  mean  Agnes?"  conjectandhe. 

<'Yes,  of  course.  She's  notbeiKll  & 
does  not  tell  me,  but  I  ibov  the  cause,  ind,  as 
an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  a  fnend,besida,i£ 
Mr.  Cleve  Vemey,  I  must  tdl  j<n  that  I  tltki 
he  is  using  her  dtsgrac^dbf,'^ 

"  Really  ?" 

<*Yes,  mostJlagitUmsbf.'' 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?  ShrBpnell  vnte  is 
word  that  he  was  very  atteatiTe,  sod  mdu 
join  her  in  her  walks,  and  afbennrd  be  bI^ 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  disooTeredta: 
he  was  awfully  in  love  with  the  Totmekjit 
Maloiy." 

^^Dovit  believe  a  word  of  it  I  vodrs 
Captain  Shrapnell  circulating  soch  nssab. 
He  must  ktiow  how  it  really  was,  and  ti.  I 
look  upon  it  as  perfectly  wicked^  the  ymts. 
Captain  Shrapnell  talks.  You  are  not  to  a& 
tion  it,  of  course^  to  any  one.  It  would  be  j» 
dahus  of  you,  Thomas  Sedley,  toMmlofiRiai 
ing  a  word  to  nun-uU^mmd  that ;  but  fa  or- 
tain  you  wouldnU,** 

**  What  a  beast  Cleve  Veniey  has  tsrd 
out  r  exclaimed  Tom  Sedley.  "DopaJlsEi 
she  still  cares  for  him  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  she  does.  If  h«  bd  beei 
paying  his  addresses  to  me,  and  tint/ ^ 
grown  by  his  perseverance  and  iaewiofike 
him,  do  you  think,  Thomas  Sedb,  tbt  il- 
though  I  might  give  him  up  in  coB8q«wttof 
his  misconduct,  that  I  could  ererwistwfel 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  about  him?"  Aiidts 
she  put  this  incongruous  case,  she  beld  1m 
Sedley's  arm  firmly,  showing  her  booy  ^ 
above  her  glove ;  and  with  her  ganat  hm 
face  and  saucer  eyes  turned  full  npon  bim,  it- 
er fiereely.  Tom  felt  an  inward  conTulaets: 
the  picture  of  Clove's  adorations  at  thissliritt 
and  the  melting  of  the  nymph,  which  by  »eS' 
acle  he  repressed. 

«*But  you  may  have  more  constancr  tl© 
Agnes,"  he  suggested. 

"Don't  talk  Uke  a  fool,  Thomas  ^■ 
Every  nice  girl  is  the  same,^* 

"  May  I  talk  to  Cleve  about  it?" 

* »  On  no  account.  No  nice  girl  wild  m^ 
him  now,  and  an  apology  would  be  simply  "*|- 
ulous,  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  on  the  a^ 
ject,  and  though  I  had  intended  cutting  ihs- 
my  friend  Mis.  Splayfoot  was  so  clear  tW^ 
should  meet  him  just  as  usual,  that  I  do  ft* 
trol  the  expression  of  my  feeUngs,  and  cd^^ 
to  talk  to  him  indifferently,  though  I  si*^ 
like  uncommonly  to  tell  him  bowwff^tfis*' 
alwavs  think  him."  y 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Tom,  irw  d^ 
been  pondering.  "  Cleve  did  tell  me,  that  bi» 
— it's  more  than  a  year  ago  now--"  *** , 
year  in  Autumn— that  he  admired -M**-"; 
used  to  walk  with  you  on  the  green ercr)  -> 
he  did  certainly.  I  roust  do  him  thaljns« 
But  suppose  Agnes  did  not  show  that  she 
him,  he  might  not  have  seen  any  hann. 

"  That's  the  way  you  men  always  taW 
another's  parts,   Imuat8ay,Ithittkittt<^^ 
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exclaimed  Charity,  with  a  flush  in  her  thin 
cheeks,  and  a  terrible  emphasis. 

**Bat,  I  say,  did  she  let  him  see  that  she 
liked  him  ?" 

**  No,  of  course  she  didn't.  No  nice  girl  would. 
Bat  of  com^e  he  saw  it,"  argued  Charity. 

'<  Oh,  then  she  showed  it?" 

**  No,  she  did  not  show  it ;  there  was  nothing 
in  ani/  thing  she  said  or  did,  that  cotdd  lead  any 
one,  by  look,  or  word,  or  act,  to  imagine  that 
she  liked  him.  How  can  you  be  so  perverse 
and  ridiculous,  Thomas  Sedley,  to  think  she'd 
show  her  liking?  Why,  even  /don't  know  it. 
I  neA-er  saw  it.  She's  a  great  deal  too  nice. 
Yon  don't  know  Agnes.  I  should  not  venture 
to  AtRt  at  it  myself.  Gracious  goodness !  What 
A/bol  yon  are.    Thomas  Sedley !    Hush." 

The  concluding  caution  was  administered  in 
consequence  of  their  having  got  very  near  the 
scat  where  Agnes  was  sitting. 

"  Miss  Christian  is  only  nervous,  poor  old 
thing,  and  Tom  Sedley  has  been  getting  sal  vol- 
atile for  her,  and  she'll  be  quite  well  in  a  day 
or  two.  Hadn't  we  better  walk  a  little  up  and 
down  ?  it's  growing  too  cold  for  you  to  sit  any 
longer,  Agnes  dear.     Come." 

And  up  got  obedient  Agnes,  and  the  party 
of  three  walked  up  and  down  the  green,  convers* 
ing  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  but  the  one  so 
ably  handled  by  Charity  and  Tom  Sedley  in 
their  two  or  three  minutes'  private  talk. 

And  now  the  noble  lord  and  his  party,  and 
the  mayor,  and  the  corporation,  and  Mr.  Lar- 
kin,  and  Captain  Shrapnell,  and  many  other 
celebrities,  were  seen  slowly  emerging  from  the 
lane  that  passes  the  George  Inn,  upon  the  green, 
and  the  peer  having  said  a  word  or  two  to  the 
mayor,  and  also  to  Lady  Wimbledon,  and  bow- 
ed and  pointed  toward  the  jetty,  the  main  body 
proceeded  slowly  toward  that  point,  while  Lord 
Vcmey,  accompanied  by  Cleve,  walked  grandly 
toward  the  young  ladies  who  were  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Tom  Sedley,  observing  this  movement,  took 
his  leave  hastily,  and  in  rather  a  marked  way 
walked  off  at  right  angles  with  Lord  Verney's 
line  of  march,  twirling  his  cane. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TikNE  ETREBAOB  OBEETS  LOB]>  TEBNBY. 

So  the  great  Lord  Vemey,  with  the  flush  of 
his  brilliant  successes  in  the  town-hall  still  upon 
his  thin  cheeks,  and  a  countenance  dry  and  sol- 
emn, to  which  smiling  came  not  easily,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Miss  Etherages,  and 
observed  that  the  younger  was  "  sweetly  pret- 
ty, about  it,  and  her  elder  sister  appeared  to 
him  a  particularly  sensible  young  woman,  and 
was,  he  understood,  very  useful  in  the  charities, 
and  things.'*  And  he  repeated  to  them,  in  his 
formal  way,  his  hope  of  seeing  them  at  Ware, 
and  was  gracioas  as  such  a  man  can  be,  and  in- 
stead of  attorneys  and  writs  sent  grouse  and 
grapes  to  Hazelden. 


And  thus  this  narrow  man,  who  did  not  easi- 
ly forgive,  expanded  and  forgave,  and  the  secret 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  the 
Christian  solution  of  the  **  difficulty,"  was  sim- 
ply Mr.  Vane  Ethorage's  hundred  and  thirty 
votes  in  the  county. 

What  a  blessing  to  these  countries  is  repre- 
sentative government,  with  its  attendant  insti- 
tution of  the  canvass !  It  is  the  one  galvanism 
which  no  material  can  resist.  It  melts  every 
heart,  and  makes  the  coldest,  hardest,  heaviest 
metals  burst  into  beautiful  flame.  Granted  that  at 
starting,  the  geniality,  repentance,  kindness,  are 
so  many  arrant  hypocrisies ;  yet  who  can  tell 
whether  these  repentances,  in  white  sheets,  taper 
in  hand,  these  offerings  of  birds  and  fruits, 
these  smiles  and  compliments,  and  ''Christian 
courtesies,"  may  not  end  in  improving  the  man 
who  is  compelled  to  act  like  a  good  fellow  and 
accept  his  kindly  canons,  and  improve  him  also 
with  whom  these  better  relations  are  establish- 
ed ?  As  muscle  is  added  to  the  limb,  so  strength 
is  added  to  the  particular  moral  quality  we  ex- 
ercise, and  kindness  is  elicited,  and  men  perhaps 
end  by  having  some  of  the  attributes  which  they 
began  by  affecting.  At  all  events,  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  kindly  and  peaceable  social  philoso- 
phy of  Christainity  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  good. 

"What  a  sensible,  nice,  hospitable  old  man 
Lord  Vemey  is ;  I  think  him  the  most  sensible 
and  the  nicest  man  I  ever  met,"  said  Miss  Chari- 
ty, in  an  enthusiasm  which  was  quite  genuine, 
for  she  was,  honestly,  no  respecter  of  persons. 
"  And  young  Mr.  Vemey  certainly  looked  very 
handsome,  but  I  don*t  like  him." 

*  *  Don't  like  him  I  Why  f "  said  Agnes,  look- 
ing up. 

«  Because  I  think  him  perfectly  odious"  re- 
plied Miss  Charity. 

Agnes  was  inured  to  Miss  Charity's  adjec- 
tives, and  even  the  fierce  flush  that  accom- 
panied some  of  them  failed  to  alarm  her. 

*<  Well,  I  rather  like  him,"  she  said,  quietly. 

''You  canU  like  him,  Agnes.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion  at  all ;  it's  just  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  fact — and  you  know  that  he  is  a  most 
worldly,  selfish,  cruel,  and,  /  think,  wickedyonng 
man,^  and  yon  need  not  talk  about  him,  for  he's 
odious.  And  here  comes  Thomas  Sedley  again.'* 

Agnes  smiled  a  faint  and  bitter  smile. 

"  And  what  do  yon  think  of  him  t"  she  asked. 

"  Thomas  Sedley?  Of  course  I  like  him; 
we  all  like  him.  Don't  yon?"  answered 
Charity, 

"Yes,  pretty  well — very  well.  I  suppose  he 
has  faults,  like  other  people.  He's  good-humor- 
ed, selfish,  of  course — I  fancy  they  all  are. 
And  papa  likes  him,  I  think ;  but  really.  Char- 
rie,  if  you  want  to  know,  I  don't  care  if  I  never 
saw  him  again." 

"Hush!" 

"  Well!  You've  got  rid  of  the  Veraeys, 
and  here  I  am  again,"  said  Tom,  approaching. 
"They  are  going  up  to  Hazelden  to  see  your 
father." 

And  so  they  were—up  that  pretty  walk  tha^ 
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passes  the  mills  and  ascends  steeply  by  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  the  wooded  glen,  so  steep, 
that  in  two  places  yon  have  to  moant  by  rude 
flights  of  steps — a  most  sequestered  glen,  and 
utterly  silent,  except  for  the  sound  of  the  mill- 
stream  tinkling  and  crooning  through  the  rocks 
below,  unseen  through  the  dense  boughs  and 
stems  of  the  wood  beneath. 

If  Lord  Yemey  in  his  conciliatory  condescen- 
sion was  grand,  so  was  Vane  Etherage  on  the 
occasion  of  receiving  and  forgiving  him  at 
Ilazelden.  lie  had  considered  and  constructed 
a  little  speech,  with  some  pomp  of  language, 
florid  and  magnanimous.  He  had  sat  in  his 
bath-chair  for  half  an  hour  at  the  little  iron  gate 
of  the  flower-garden  of  Hazeldcn,  no  inmate  of 
which  had  ever  seen  him  look,  for  a  continu- 
ance, so  sublimely  important,  and  indeed  sol- 
emn, as  he  had  done  all  that  morning. 

Vane  Etherage  had  made  his  arrangements 
to  receive  Lord  Vemey  with  a  dignified  defer- 
ence. He  was  to  be  wheeled  down  the  incline 
about  200  yards,  to  *'  the  bower,"  to  meet  the 
peer  at  that  point,  and  two  lusty  fellows  were 
to  push  him  up  by  Lord  Vemcy's  side  to  the 
house,  where  wine  and  other  comforts  awaited 
him. 

John  Evans  had  been  placed  at  the  mill  to 
signal  to  the  people  above  at  Hazelden  by  a 
musket-shot  the  arrival  of  Lord  Yemey  at  that 
stage  of  his  progress.  The  flag-staff  and  rig- 
ging on  the  green  platform  at  Hazelden  were 
fluttering  all  over  with  all  the  flags  that  ever 
were  invented,  in  honor  of  the  gala. 

Lord  Yerney  ascended,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  his  nephew,  with  Mr.  Larkin  and  the  major 
for  supporters.  Captain  Shrapnell,  Doctor  Lys- 
ter,  and  two  or  three  other  distinguished  inhab- 
itants of  Cardyllian  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Lord  Yemey  carried  his  head  high,  and  grew 
reserved  and  rather  silent  as  they  got  on,  and 
as  they  passed  under  the  solemn  shadow  of  the 
great  trees  by  the  mill,  an  overloaded  musket 
went  off  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon,  as  Lord 
Yemey  afterward  protested,  close  to  the  unsus- 
pecting party,  and  a  loud  and  long  whoop  from 
John  Evans  completed  the  concerted  signal.  . 

The  viscount  actually  jumped,  and  Cleve 
felt  the  shock  of  his  arm  against  his  side. 

**  D —  you,  John  Evans,  what  the  devii  are 
you  doing  f "  exclaimed  Captain  Shrapnell,  who, 
turning  from  white  to  crimson,  was  the  flrst  of 
the  party  to  recover  his  voice. 

"Yes,  sir,  thank  you— very  good,*'  said 
Evans,  tQuching  his  hat,  and  smiling  incessantly 
with  the  incoherent  volufiility  of  Welsh  polite- 
ness. '*A  little  bit  of  a  squib,  sir,  if  yon 
please,  for  Captain  Squire  Etherage— very  well, 
I  thank  yon — to  let  him  know  Lord  Yemey — 
Teiy  much  obliged,  sir — was  at  the  mill — ^how 
do  you  do,  sir  ? — ^and  going  up  to  Hazelden,  if 
you  please,  sir." 

And  the  speech  subsided  in  a  little  gratified 
laugh  of  delighted  politeness. 

"You'd  better  not  do  that  a^aw,  though," 
said  the  captain,  with  a  menacing  wag  of  his 


head ;  and  availing  himself  promptlT of  \h^ 
portunity  of  improving  his  relatiom  vith  Lai 
Yemey,  he  placed  himself  by  his  side,  and  & 
sured  him  that  though  he  was  an  old  c£i> 
paigner,  and  had  smelled  povder  in  all  parts  d 
the  world,  he  had  never  heard  loch  a  npcfi 
from  a  musket  in  all  his  travels  and  adyenica 
before;  and  hoped  Lord  Veraey's  heariagTi! 
not  the  worse  of  it.  He  had  knon-n  a  gescil 
ofllcer  deafened  by  a  shot,  and,  Vr  Jcre,  b 
own  ears  were  singing  with  it  stHl,  accustom: 
as  he  was,  by  Jupiter,  to  such  thii^ 

His  lordship,  doing  his  best  on  the  festmcc 
casion,  smiled  uncomfortably,  and  said- 

"  Yes— thanks— ha,  ha!  I  resDj  tbnit 
it  was  a  cannon — about  it." 

And  Shrapnell  called  back  and  said- 

"  Don't  you  be  coming  on  with  that  tks;: 
John  Evans — do  yon  mind?— Lord  Vcneji 
had  quite  enough  of  that.** 

"  You'll  ezcuso  me.  Lord  Ycraer,  I  tJKs^ 
you'd  wish  so  mnch  said,"  and  Lord  Vcnxr 
bowed  graciously. 

The  answering  shot  and  cheer  which  ras 
heard  from  above  announced  to  John  Enai 
that  the  explosion  had  been  heard  at  Hsslk, 
and  still  smiling  and  tonchiog  his  \m  ^ 
continued  his  voluble  cinlities— "VeT|ofti 
sir,  very  much  obliged,  sir,  very  well  /  tiflsi 
you ;  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  ot,  tst  good 
indeed,  sir,"  and  so  forth,  till  therreeoffirf 
hearing. 

The  shot,  indeed,  was  distinctl/hariaj^ 
gay  flag-staff  up  at  Hazelden,  and  thcadmhl 
got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  dova  the  c- 
cline  charmingly  till  they  had  nearlj  m:fc^ 
the  little  platform  at  the  bower,  whee,  Hte 
Christian  in  his  progress,  he  was  to  ms^e^a^ 

But  his  plans  at  this  point  were  distorted 
Hardly  twenty  yards  before  they  reached  iLo« 
of  his  men  let  go,  the  drag  upon  the  other  sj- 
denly  increased,  and  resulted  in  a  pnU,  v^w 
caused  him  to  trip,  and  as  men  tripping^ 
in  motion  down-hiU  will,  he  bntted  foi^ 
charging  headlong,  and  finally  tamhlingofi^s 
face,  he  gave  to  the  rotaij  throne  of  Mr.  Et^^r- 
age  such  an  impulse  as  carried  him  qoiteps 
the  arbor,  and  launched  him  upon  the  steep  *:«■ 
scent  of  the  gravel  walk  with  a  speed  ctcijie^ 
ment  accelerated.  , 

"Stop  her!— ease  her !  -  d- yon,  M 
Hams!"  roared  the  admiral,  little  Imowinshcf 
idle  were  his  orders.  The  bath-chair  had  uW 
head,  the  pace  became  furious;  the  rm^ 
footmen  gave  up  pursuit  in  despur,  and  •  • 
Yane  Etherage  was  obliged  to  concentratt  w 
severest  attention,  as  he  never  did  before,  obi 
task  of  guiding  his  flying  vehicle,  a  feat  'iffiJ® 
was  happily  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  decm- 
ity  presented  no  short  turns. 

The  sounds  were  heard  below-»  8«*^J 
ring  of  wheek,  and  a  powerful  voice  W^^ 
"Ease  herl  stop  her  I"  and  some  stwngcr^ 
pressions.  ^ 

"  Can't  be  a  carriage,  aboat  it,  herer  ' 
claimed  Lord  Yerney,  halting  «bnip«7>  ^ 
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only  restrained  from  skipping  upon  the  side 
bank  by  a  sense  of  dignity. 

**  Never  mind,  Lord  Vemey,  don't  mind,  Til 
take  care  of  yon,  I'm  your  Tan-guard,"  exclaim- 
ed Captain  Shrapnell,  with  a  dare-devil  gayetv, 
inspired  by  the  certainty  that  it  could  not  be  a 
carriage,  and  the  conviction  that  the  adventure 
would  prove  nothing  more  than  some  children 
and  nursery-maids  playing  with  a  perambulator. 

His  feelings  underwent  a  revulsion,  however, 
when  old  Vane  Etherage,  enveloped  in  cloaks 
and  shawls,  his  hat  gone,  and  his  long  grizzled 
hair  streaming  backward,  with  a  wild  counte- 
nance, and  both  hands  working  the  dirsiting 
handle,  came  swooping  into  sight,  roaring  mani- 
acally, '*£ase  her  I  back  herT*  and  yawning 
frightfully  in  his  descent  upon  them. 

Captain  Shrapnell,  they  say,  turned  pale  at 
the  spectacle,  but  he  felt  he  must  now  go 
through  with  it,  or  forever  sacrifice  that  castle 
in  the  air,  of  which  the  events  of  the  day  had 
suggested  the  ground-plan  and  elevation. 

''Good  heaven!  he'll  be  killed,  about  it  I" 
exclaimed  Lord  Vemey,  peeping  from  behind 
a  tree,  with  unusual  energy ;  but  whether  he 
meant  Shrapnell  or  Etherage,  or  both,  I  don't 
know,  and  nobody  in  that  moment  of  sincerity 
minded  much  what  he  meant.  I  dare  say  a 
front-rank  man  in  a  square  at  Waterloo  did  not 
feel  before  the  gallop  of  the  Cuirassiers  as  the 
gallant  captain  did  before  the  charge  of  the 
large  invalid  who  was  descending  upon  him. 
All  he  meditated  was  a  decent  show  of  resist- 
ance, and  as  he  had  a  stout  walking-stick  in  his 
hand,  something  might  be  done  without  risking 
his  bones.  So,  as  the  old  gentleman  thunder- 
ed downward,  roaring  "Keep  her  off— keep  her 
clear,"  Shrapnell,  roaring  "I'm  your  man!" 
nervously  popped  the  end  of  his  stick  under  the 
front  wheel  of  the  vehicle,  himself  skipping  to 
one  side,  unhappily  the  wrong  one,  fbr  the  chair 
at  this  check  spun  round,  and  the  next  specta- 
cle was,  Mr.  Vane  Etherage  and  Captain  Shrap- 
nell, enveloped  in  cloaks  and  mufilers,  and  roll- 
ing over  and  over  in  one  another's  arms,  like 
athletes  in  mortal  combat,  the  captain's  fist 
being  visible,  as  they  rolled  round,  at  Mr.  Vane 
Etherage's  back,  with  his  walking-stick  still 
clutched  in  it. 

The  chair  was  lying  on  its  side,  the  gentle- 
men were  separated.  Captain  Shrapnell  jump- 
ed to  his  feet. 

"  Well,  Lord  Vemey,  I  believe  I  did  some- 
thing there  T  said  the  gallant  captain  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty  and  knows  it. 

"Bone  something!  yon*ve  broke  my  neck, 
you  lubber !"  panted  Mr.  Vane  Etherage,  who, 
his  legs  not  being  available,  had  been  placed 
sitting,  with  some  cloaks  about  him,  on  the 
bank. 

Shrapnell  grinned  and  winked  expressively, 
and  confidentially  whispered,  "Jolly  old  fellow 
he  is— no  one  minds  the  admiral ;  we  let  him 
talk." 

"Lord  Vemey,*'  said  his  lordship,  introduc- 


ing himself  with  a  look  and  air  of  polite  con- 
cern. 

"  No,  my  name's  Etherage,"  said  the  invalid, 
mistaking — he  fancied  that  Jos.  Larkin,  who 
was  expounding  his  views.of  the  accident  grand- 
ly to  Cleve  Vemey  in  the  background,  could  not 
be  less  than  a  peer — "I  live  up  there,  at  Hazel- 
den — devilish  near  being  kiUed  here,  by  that  lub- 
ber there.  Why,  I  was  mnning  at  the  rate  of 
five-and-twenty  knots  an  hour,  if  I  was  making 
one ;  and  I  remember  it  right  well,  sir,  there's  a 
check  down  there,  just  before  you  come  to  the 
mill-stile,  and  the  wall  there  ;  and  I*d  have  run 
my  bows  right  into  it,  and  not  a  bit  the  worse, 
sir,  if  that  d—  fellow  had  just  kept  out  of  the— 
the— king's  course,  you  know ;  and  egad,  I  don't 
know  now  how  it  is — ^I  suppose  I'm  smashed,  sir." 
"  I  hope  not,  sir.  I  am  Lord  Vemey — about 
it;  and  it  would  pain  me  extremely  to  learn 
that  any  serious  injuries,  or— or— things — had 
been  sustained,  about  it." 

"I'll  tell  that  in  a  moment,"  said  Doctor 
Lyster,  who  was  of  the  party,  briskly. 

So  after  a  variety  of  twists  and  wrenches  and 
pokes.  Vane  Etherage  was  pronounced  sound 
and  safe. 

"  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  I  escaped  !"  ex- 
claimed the  invalid. 

"  By  tumbling  on  me — ^very  simply,"  replied 
Captain  Shrapnell  with  a  spirited  laugh. 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,  Shrapnell,'* 
said  the  doctor,  walking  up  to  him,  with  a  con- 
gratulatory air.  "  He's  all  right,  this  time  ; 
but  you  bad  better  not  mind  giving  the  old  fel- 
low any  more  rolls  of  that  sort — the  pitcher  to 
the  well,  you  know — and  the  next  time  might 
smash  him." 

"  I'm  more  concemed  about  smashing  myself, 
thank  you.  The  next  time  he  may  roll  to  the 
devil — and  through  whoever  he  pleases  for  me — 
knocked  down  with  that  blackguard  old  chair, 
and  that  great  hulking  fellow  on  top  of  me — rH 
for  trying  to  be  of  use,  egad,  when  every  oue 
of  you  funked  it— and  not  a  soul  asks  about 
my  bones,  egad,  or  my  neck  either.'* 

"  Oh !  come,  Shrapnell,  you're  not  setting  up 
for  an  old  dog  yet.  There's  a  difference  be- 
tween you  and  Etherage,"  said  the  doctor. 

"I  hope  80,"  answered  the  captain  sarcas- 
tically, "but  civility  is  civility  all  the  world 
over ;  and  I  can  tell  yon,  another  fellow  would 
make  fuss  enough  about  the  pain  Tm  suffering.'* 
It  was  fbund,  farther,  that  one  wheel  of  the 
bath-chair  was  disorganized,  and  the  smith  must 
come  from  the  town  to  get  it  to  rights,  and  that 
Vane  Etherage,  who  could  as  soon  have  walked 
up  a  rainbow  as  up  the  acclivity  to  Hazeldcn, 
must  bivouac  for  a  while  where  he  sat. 

So  there  the  visit  was  paid,  and  the  exciting 
gala  of  that  day  doled,  and  the  viscount  and 
his  party  marched  down,  with  many  friends  at- 
tendant, to  the  jetty,  and  embarked  in  the  yacht 
for  Ware. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

REBECCA  MEBVTK  BEAD8  BER  LETTEB. 

The  eyenings  being  short,  the  shops  alight, 
and  the  good  people  ofCardyllian  in  their  houses, 
Tom  Sedley  found  the  hour  before  dinner  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands.  So  he  walked  slowly  up 
Castle  Street,  and  saw  Mr.  Robson,  the  worthy 
post-master,  standing,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  at  the  open  door. 

**  No  letter  for  me,  I  dare  say  ?*'  asked  Sedley. 

**  No,  sir — nothing." 

'*  I  don't  know  how  to  kill  the  time.  I  wish 
my  dinner  was  ready.  You  dined,  like  a  wise 
man,  at  one  o'clock,  I  dare  say?" 

"  We  do — we  dine  early  here,  sir.*' 

*'  I  know  it ;  a  capital  plan.  I  do  it  myself, 
whenever  I  make  any  stay  here." 

'*  And  yoQ  can  eat  a  bit  o*  something  hearty 
at  tea  then." 

"  To  be  sare ;  that*8  the  good  of  it.  I  don*t 
know  what  to  do  with  myself.  Ill  take  a  walk 
ronnd  by  Malory.  Can  I  leave  the  Malory  let- 
ters foryoa?" 

"You're  only  joking,  sir.*' 

*'  I  was  not,  upon  my  honor.  I'd  be  glad  to 
bolt  your  shutters,  or  to  twig  your  steps — any 
thing  to  do.  I  literally  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself." 

'*  There's  no  family  at  Malory,  you  know, 
now,  sir." 

'*  Oh  I  I  did  not  know ;  I  knew  the  other  fam- 
ily had  gone.     No  letters  to  be  delivered  then  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  there  is— but  you're  only  joking?** 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  letter  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Mervyn — ^but  I 
would  not  think  of  troubling  a  gentleman  with 
it." 

"  Old  Rebecca ;  why  I  made  her  acquaint- 
ance among  the  shingles  and  cockles  on  the  sea- 
shore last  year — ^a  charming  old  sea-nymph,  or 
whatever  you  call  it !" 

"  We  all  have  a  great  respect  for  Mrs.  Mer- 
vyn, down  here,  in  Cardyllian.  The  familj^  has 
a  great  opinion  of  her,  and  they  think  a  greAt 
deal  of  her,  like  us,"  said  Mr.  Robson,  who  did 
not  care  to  hear  any  mysterious  names  applied 
to  her  without  a  protest. 

"  Well— so  I  say — so  have  I.  I'll  give  her 
the  letter,  and  take  a  receipt,"  said  Sedley,  ex- 
tending his  hand. 

"  There  really  is  a  receipt,  sir,  wanting,**  said 
the  official,  amused.  "  It  came  this  rooming — 
and  if  you'll  come  in — if  it  isn't  too  much  troub- 
le— I'll  show  it  to  you,  please,  sir.'* 

In  he  stepped  to  the  post-office,  where  Mr. 
Robson  showed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  that 
afternoon  received.     It  said — 

"  Sir  :— I  enclose  five  shillings,  represented 
by  postage-stamps,  which  will  enable  you  to  pay 
a  messenger  on  whom  you  can  depend,  to  deliv- 
er a  letter  which  I  place  along  with  this  in  the 
post-office,  into  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  Stew- 
ard's House,  Malory,  Cardyllian,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  which  is  marked  with  the  letter 


D  at  the  left  hand  comer.    I  am,  or,  joni  tk. 
servanti  J.Dbgtfiii.' 

"  The  letter  is  come,"  said  Mr.  Bobson,  tak- 
ing it  out  of  a  pigeon-hole  m  a  dravtr,  ^ 
thumbing  it,  and  smiling  on  it  vith  &  geok 
curiosity. 

"  Yes— that's  It,"  said  Tom  Sedlej,  also  nd- 
ing  the  address.  "^Mrs.  Merrjn'-^bsi  i 
queer  old  ghost  of  a  lady  she  is!— *MikiT.' 
that's  the  ground — and  the  letter  D  in  the  or- 
ner.  Well,  Fm  quite  serioas.  rUtaketkia. 
ter  with  pleasure,  and  see  the  old  wodib,!!!! 
put^t  into  her  hand.  Fm  not  jo]d&s,c:I 
shall  be  back  again,  in  a  hoar,I  darcs8j,d 
111  tell  you  what  she  says,  and  how  she  loob- 
that  is,  assuming  it  is  a  lore-letter." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  wish  it ;  and  it's  rarfci 
of  you,  and  the  old  lady  must  sign  a  nss^k 
the  letter's  registered— but  it's  too  mvcbtiei^ 
for  you,  dr,  isn't  it  really?" 

"  Nonsense ;  give  me  the.  letter.  If  p 
won't,  I  can't  help  it." 

"And  this  receipt  should  be  signed." 

"And  the  receipt  also." 

So  away  went  our  friend,  duly  fiiiiusleii,!^ 
marched  over  the  hill  we  know  n  itl],t^ 
overhangs  the  sea,  and  down  bj  the  mikv  c^ 
road  to  Malory,  thinking  of  manj  i^ 

The  phantom  of  the  beautiful  yjdUyr} 
was  very  much  faded  now.  Even  s  be  Iwtfti 
down  on  the  old  house  andwoodhsd*,^^ 
mance  came  not  again.  It  was  jv^&i*^ 
berod  folly,  like  others,  and  cxdted  or  i«as?l 
him  little  more.  But  a  new  trouble  Tcxedlsr. 
How  many  of  our  blessings  do  we  take  kt  gi^- 
ed,  enjoy  thanklessly,  like  our  sight,  onrheaiii; 
our  health,  and  only  appreciate  when  the?  an 
eitlier  withdrawn  or  in  danger  I 

Captain  Shrapnell  had  written  amot*  -' 
gossip  some  jocular  tattle  about  Cleve's  dertM 
to  Miss  Agnes  Etherage,  which  had  novnlfc^ 
oddly  and  uncomfortably;  hot  the  nesili^ 
disclosed  the  mystery  of  Cleve's  dandestiM  ra- 
its to  Malory,  and  tamed  his  thoughts  io^^ 
new  channel. 

But  here  was  all  revived,  and  worse.  Oanr, 
watching  with  a  woman's  eyes,  and  her  opp^ 
nities,  had  made  to  him  a  confidence  ii^' 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake;  and  then  i: 
nes  was  so  changed — not  a  bit  glad  to  see  ks 
And  did  not  she  look  pretty?  Was  thertcv^- 
sUght  look  of  pride— a  reserve— that  vu  np- 
a  litUe  sadness— along  with  the  heigbta?; 
beauty  of  her  face  and  figure?  How  on  e*^ 
had  he  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  percdre^^ 
beautiful  she  was  all  this  time?  Cle^e  t: 
more  sense.  By  Jove,  she  was  the  prettiftiF 
in  England,  and  that  selfish  feUow  had  laidhs- 
self  out  to  make  her  fond  of  him,  8nd,h«"* 
succeeded,  jilted  her.  And  now  she  would e  • 
care  for  any  one  but  him.  ^  ^ 

There  was  a  time,  be  thonght,  when  hc,^ 
Sedley,  might  have  made  her  like  him.   " 
a  fool  he  was!    And  that  was  past-nnimpw;^,^ 
-irrevocable— and  now  she  never  could,  y^^- 
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may  afiect  those  second  likings,  he  thought,  bnt 
they  never  really  care  after  the  first.  It  is 
pride,  or  pique,  or  friendship,  or  convenience — 
any  thing  bnt  love. 

Xiove !  And  what  had  he  to  do  with  love  ? 
Who  wonld  marry  him  on  foar  hundred  a  year, 
and  no  expectations  ?  And  now  he  was  going 
to  tease  himself  because  he  had  not  stepped  in 
before  Cleve  Vemey  and  secured  the  affections 
of  little  Agnes.  What  a  fool  he  was  I  What 
business  had  he  dreaming  such  dreams  ?  He 
had  got  on  very  well  without  falling  in  love 
with  Agnes.  Why  should  he  begin  now?  If 
he  found  that  folly  gaining  upon  him,  he  would 
leave  Cardyllian  without  staying  his  accustomed 
week,  and  never  return  till  the  feeling  had  died 
as  completely  as  last  year's  roses. 

Down  the  hill  he  marched  in  his  new  ro- 
mance, as  he  had  done  more  than  a  year  ago, 
over  the  same  ground,  in  his  old  one,  when  in 
the  moonlight,  on  the  shingle,  he  had  met  the 
same  old  lady  of  whom  he  was  now  in  quest. 

The  old  trees  of  Malory  rose  up  before  him, 
dark  and  silent,  higher  and  higher  as  he  ap- 
proached. It  was  a  black  night  —  no  moon; 
even  the  stars  obscured  by  black  lines  of  cloud 
as  he  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  entered  the 
deeper  darkness  of  the  curving  carriage-road 
that  leads  up  through  the  trees. 

It  was  six  oVlock  now,  and  awfully  dark. 
When  he  reached  the  open  space  before  the  hall 
door,  he  looked  up  at  the  dim  front  of  the  house, 
but  no  light  glimmered  there.  The  deep- 
mouthed  dog  in  the  stable-yard  was  yelling  his 
challenge,  and  he  farther  startled  the  solitary 
woods  by  repeated  double- knocks  that  boomed 
through  the  empty  hall  and  chambers  of  the  de- 
serted house. 

Despairing  of  an  entrance  at  last,  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn,  he  took  the  way  by 
chance  which  led  him  to  the  front  of  the  stew- 
ard's house,  from  the  diamond  casement  of 
which  a  light  was  shining.'  The  door  lay  open; 
only  the  latch  was  closed,  such  being  the  primi- 
tive security  that  prevails  in  that  region  of  pov- 
erty and  quietude. 

With  his  stick  he  knocked  a  little  tattoo,  and 
a  candle  was  held  over  the  clumsy  banister,  and 
the  little  servant  girl  inquired  in  her  clear 
Welsh  accent  what  he  wanted. 

So,  preliminaries  over,  ho  mounted  to  that 
chamber  in  which  Mr.  Levi  had  been  admitted 
to  a  conference  among  the  delft  and  porcelain, 
stags,  birds,  officers,  and  huntsmen,  who,  in  gay 
tints  and  old-£Eishioned  style,  occupied  every 
coigne  of  vantage,  and  especially  that  central 
dresser,  which  mounted  nearly  to  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling. 

The  room  is  not  large,  the  recesses  are  deep, 
the  timber-work  is  of  clumsy  oak,  and  the  deco- 
rations of  old-world  tea-pots,  jugs,  and  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  cocked-hatted  gentlemen  in  gor- 
geous coloring  and  gilding,  so  very  gay  and 
splendid,  reflecting  the  candlelight,  and  the 
wavering  glare  of  the  fire  from  a  thousand 
curves  and  angles,  and  the  old  shining  furniture 


and  carved  oak  clock ;  the  room  itself  and  all 
its  properties  so  perfectly  neat  and  tidy,  not  one 
grain  of  dust  or  single  cobweb  to  be  seen  in  any 
nook  or  crevice,  that  Tom  Sedley  was  delighted 
with  the  scene. 

What  a  delightful  retreat,  he  thought,  from 
the  comfortless  affectations  of  the  world.  Here 
was  the  ideal  of  snugness,  and  of  brightness  and 
warmth.  It  amounted  to  a  kind  of  beauty  that 
absolutely  fascinated  him.  He  looked  kindly 
on  the  old  lady  who  had  laid  down  her  knitting, 
and  looked  at  him  through  a  pair  of  round  spec- 
tacles, and  thought  that  he  would  like  to  adopt 
her  for  his  housekeeper,  and  live  a  solitary  life 
of  lonely  rabbit-shooting  in  Fenrutfayn  Park, 
trout-fishing  in  the  stream,  and  cruising  in  an 
imaginary  yacht  on  the  estuary  and  the  contig- 
uous sea-board. 

This  little  plan,  or  rather  vision,  pictured  it- 
self to  Tom  Sedley's  morbid  and  morose  imag- 
ination as  the  most  endurable  form  of  life  to 
which  he  could  now  aspire. 

The  old  lady,  meanwhile,  was  looking  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  anxiety,  and 
he  said — 

"  I  hope,  Mre.  Mervyn,  I  have  not  disturbed 
you  much.  It  is  not  quite  so  late  as  it  looks, 
and  as  the  post-master,  Mr.  Robson,  could  not 
find  a  messenger,  and  I  was  going  this  way,  I 
undertook  to  call  and  give  you  the  letter,  having 
once  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance, although  you  do  not,  I'm  afraid,  recollect 
me. 

**  I  knew  it,  the  moment  his  face  entered  the 
room.  It  was  the  same  face,"  she  repeated,  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  picture,  not  a  face. 

"  Just  under  the  walls  of  Malory ;  you  were 
anxious  to  learn  whether  a  sail  was  in  sight,  in 
the  direction  of  Pendillion,"  said  he,  suggest- 
ing. 

<'No,  there  was  none;  it  was  not  there. 
People — other  people — would  have  tired  of 
watching  long  ago ;  my  old  eyes  never  dazzled, 
sir.  And  he  came,  so  like,  he  came.  I  thought 
it  was  a  spirit  from  the  sea ;  and  here  he  is. 
There's  something  in  your  voice,  sir,  and  your 
face.  It  is  wonderful ;  but  not  a  Vemey — no, 
you  told  me  so.  They  are  cruel  men — one  way 
or  other  they  were  all  cruel,  but  some  more  than 
others — my  God  I  much  more.  There's  some- 
thing in  the  eyes — ^the  setting,  the  light — it 
can't  bo  mistaken ;  something  in  the  curve  of 
the  chin,  very  pretty — ^but  you're  no  Vemey, 
you  told  me — ^and  see  how  he  comes  here  a  sec- 
ond time,  smiling— and  yet  when  he  goes,  it  is 
like  waking  from  a  dream  where  they  were,  as 
they  all  used  to  look,  long  ago;  and  there's  a 
pain  at  my  heart,  for  weeks  after.  It  never 
can  be  again,  sir ;  I'm  growing  old.  If  it  ever 
comes,  it  will  find  me  so  changed — or  dead,  I 
sometimes  begin  to  think,  and  try  to  make  up 
my  mind.  There's  a  good  world,  you  know, 
where  we*ll  all  meet  and  be  happy,  no  more 
parting  or  dying,  sir.  Yet  I'd  like  to  see  him 
even  once,  here,  just  as  he  was,  a  beautiful  mor- 
tal ;   and  sometimes,  sir,  I  despair ;   though  I 
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know,  I  know  I  ought  not — God  U  so  good ;  and 
while  there's  life  there  is  hope." 

**  Certainly,  hope,  there's  always  hope ;  every 
one  has  something  to  yex  them.  /  have,  I 
know,  Mrs.  Menryn ;  and  I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  charming  drawing-room  this  is,  and  how 
delightful  it  must  be,  the  quiet  and  comfort,  and 
glow  of  such  a  room.  There  is  no  drawing- 
room  on  earth  I  should  like  so  well,"  said  good- 
natured  Tom  Sedloy,  whose  sympathies  were 
easy,  and  who  liked  saying  a  pleasant  thing 
when  he  could.  '*  And  this  is  the  letter,  and 
here  is  a  printed  receipt,  which,  when  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  sign  it,  IVe  promised  to  give 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  Bobson  of  the  post-office." 

**■  Thank  yon,  sir ;  this  is  registered,  they  call 
it.  I  had  one  a  long  time  ago,  with  the  same 
kind  of  green  ribbon  round  it.  Won't  you  sit 
down  while  I  sign  this  ?*' 

<<Many  thanks,"  said  Sedley,  sitting  down 
gravely  at  the  table,  and  looking  so  thoughtful, 
and  somehow  so  much  at  home,  that  you  might 
have  fancied  his  dream  of  living  in  the  steward's 
'  house  had  long  been  acc(MnpUshed, 

^'I'd  rather  not  get  a  letter,  sir;  I  don't 
know  the  handwriting  of  this  address,  and  a  let- 
ter can  but  bring  roe  sorrow.  There  is  but  one 
welcome  chance  which  could  befall  me,  and  that 
I  hope  may  come  yet,  just  a  hope^  sir.  Some- 
times it  brightens  up,  but  it  has  been  low  all  to- 
day." 

^*  Sorry  yon  have  been  out  of  spirits,  Mrs. 
Mcrvyn,  I  know  what  it  is ;  I've  been  so  myself, 
and  I  am  so,  rather,  just  now,"  said  Tom,  who 
was,  in  this  homely  seclusion,  tending  toward 
confidence. 

**  There  are  now  but  two  handwritings  that 
I  should  know ;  one  is  his,  the  other  Lady  Ver- 
ney's ;  all  the  rest  are  dead ;  and  this  is  nei- 
ther." 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  if  it  does  not  come  from 
either  of  the  persons  yon  care  for,  it  yet  may 
tell  you  news  of  them,"  remarked  Tom  Sedley, 
sagely. 

*  ^  Hardly,  sir.  I  hear  every  three  months  from 
Lady  Vemey.  I  heard  on  Tuesday  last.  Thank 
God,  she's  well.  No,  it's  nothing  concerning 
her,  and  I  think  it  may  be  something  bad.  I 
am  afraid  of  this  letter." 

"  I  know  the  feeling,  Mrs.  Mervyn ;  I've  had 
it  myself,  when  duns  were  troublesome.  But 
you  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  happy  re- 
treat; which  I  really  do  envy  you  from  my 
heart. 

"Envy  nothing.  Happy  retreat  I  Little  you 
know,  sir.  I  have  been  for  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time  half  wild  with  anguish,  dreaming  of 
the  sea.     How  can  he  know  ?" 

"  Very  true,  I  can't  know ;  I  only  speak  of  it 
as  it  strikes  me  at  the  moment.  I  fancy  I 
should  so  like  to  live  here,  like  a  hermit,  quite 
out  of  the  persecutions  of  luck  and  the  nonsense 
of  the  world." 

**  You  are  wonderfully  like  at  times,  sit^— it  is 
beautiful,  it  is  frightful— when  I  moved  the  can- 
dle then—" 


*  *  I'll  sit  any  way  you  like  best,  Mn.  Mcm^, 
with  pleasure,  and  you  can  move  the  candk,  aad 
try  if  it  can  amuse — no,  I  mean  interest  m,' 

If  some  of  his  town  Mends  cooMhavepeq^'i 
in  through  a  key-hole,  and  seen  Tom  Sedlertii 
old  Rebecca  Mervyn  seated  at  oppoate  Ekks  cf 
the  table,  in  this  very  queer  old  looiiueo  Ik 
Darby  and  Joan,  it  would  hsTe  made  mstler  fcr 
a  comical  story. 

<'  Like  a  flash  it  comes!" 

Tom  Sedley  looked  at  the  wild,  laige  m 
that  were  watching  him-— the  roand  specada 
now  removed — across  the  taUe,  and  eo&lii  nt 
help  smiling. 

"Yes,  the  smile— \%  is  the  smile  I  Toct^ 
me,  sir,  your  name  was  Sedley,  not  Veney/ 

*'  My  name  is  Thomas  Sedl^.  Mj  bie 
was  Captain  Sedley,  and  serred  throng  s  pr. 
of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He  was  not  (<& 
ty  at  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  and  he  wu  it  ^> 
terloo.  My  mother  died  a  few  montlis  ^I 
was  bom." 

**Was»*ea  Vemey?"      * 

<'No;  she  was  distantly  coimeeted,bstk 
name  was  Melville,"  said  he. 

''  Connected.  That  aocoonti  for  '&  p& 
haps." 

"Very  likely." 

"  And  your  father— dead  ?"  Ait^f^- 

"Yea ;  twenty  years  ago." 

« *  Was  he  related,  sir,  to  the  VeBe?s?'' 

"No,  they  were  friends.  Heainipdtwcf 
the  estates  after  he  lefk  the  army,  aii4^«^ 
Tm  told." 

*  *  Sedley— Thomas  Sedley-I  wno^  '^^ 
name.  We  did  not  know  the  name  of  Sedtej- 
except  on  one  occasion — ^I  wss  sent  for,teB 
came  to  nothing.  But  I  lived  so  much  in  & 
dark  about  things,"  and  she  sigbed. 

"  I  forgot,  Mrs.  Mcrvyn,  how  Ute  it  it  ^^ 
ing,  and  how  much  too  long  I  have  stajeduS' 
admiring  your  pretty  room,  and  I  fear  intcnf 
ing  you,'*  said  Tom*,  suddenly  remembeia?  ^s 
dinner,  and  standing  up-"  If  you  kind^f 
me  the  receipt,  I'll  leave  it  on  my  wayba* 

Mrs.  Mervyn  had  clipped  the  alken  fifi 
and  was  now  reading  the  letter,  and  he  E^ 
as  well  have  addressed  his  litUe  speech  to  s 
china  shepherdess,  with  the  straw  disk  wi^ 
bons  on  her  head,  in  the  bodice  and  shanf* 
ticoat  of  flowered  brocade,  leaning  m^. 
tree,  with  a  lamb  with  its  hind  leg  m^ 
broken  off,  looking  affectionately  in  her  ftft^ 

"I  can't  make  it  out,  sir;  yonr  tja^;^ 
young— perhaps  you  would  read  it  to  m^^* 
not  very  long."  .  - 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure"-and  Tom  ^ 
ley  sat  down,  and,  spreading  the  letter  on 
table,  under  the  candles,  read  as  fmfi^^ 
old  lady  opposite : 

"Privatb. 
"Madam:— As  an  old  and  intimate .<^' 
of  your  reputed  husband,  I  take  leave  to  im^- 
yoto  that  he  placed  a  sum  of  ™°°*y. ",  "J 
I  hand*  for  the  use  of  your  son  and  his* " " 
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till  living.  Should  he  be  so,  will  yoa  be  so 
pod  as  to  let  me  know  where  it  will  reach  hiro 
^  line  to  Jos.  Larkin,  Esq.,  at  the  Yemej 
^rmsy  Cardyllian,  or  a  verbal  message,  if  yoa 
Icsire  to  see  him,  will  saffice.  Mr.  Larkin  is 
he  solvent  and  religions  attorney  of  the  pres- 
snt  Xiord  Verney,  and  you  have  my  consent  to 
;dvise  with  him  on  the  subject. 

*  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam,  yonr  obe- 
licnt  servant,  J.  Dihgwell." 

«*  P.S.— Yon  are  aware,  I  suppose,  madam, 
hat  I  am  the  witness  who  proved  the  death  of 
.ho  lato  Hon.  Arthur  Verney,  who  died  of  a 
ow  fever  in  Constantinople,  in  July  twelve 
nonths." 

**I>ied!    My  God  I      Died!    did  you  say 

* '  Yes.  I  thought  you  knew.  It  was  proved 
A  year  ago  nearly.  The  elder  brother  of  the 
present  Lord  Verney." 

There  followed  a  silence  while  you  might 
count  ten,  and  then  came  a  long,  wild,  and  bit- 
ter cry. 

The  little  girl  started  up,  with  white  lips,  and 
said,  ''Lord  bless  us!*'  The  sparrows  in  the 
ivy  about  the  windows  flattered — even  Tom 
Scdley  was  chilled  and  pierced  by  that  desolate 
scream. 

"  Tm  very  sorry,  really,  Vm  awfully  sony," 
Tom  exclaimed,  finding  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  again  on  his  feet,  and  gazing  at  the  white, 
imploring  face  of  the  trembling  old  woman. 
**  I  really  did  not  know—I  had  not  an  idea  yon 
felt  such  an  interest  in  any  of  the  family.  If 
I  had  known,  I  should  have  been  more  carefal. 
I'm  shocked  at  what  I've  done." 

"  Oh !  Arthur— oh  I  Arthur.  He's  gone— 
after  ail,  after  all—my  darling  will  never  come 
again — I  waiting  my  whole  life  away,  watching 
and  hoping  for  you,  my  darling,"  she  sobbed 
wildly.  "  If  we  could  have  only  met  for  a  min- 
ute, just  that  I  might  tell  you— but,  oh  !  you 
can't  hear,  you'll  never  know."  She  was  draw- 
ing back  the  window-curtain,  looking  toward 
the  dark  Pondillion  and  the  starless  sea — *'lle 
was  beautiful,  my  darling,  away  by  Pcndillion. 
I  watched  his  sail  till  it  was  out  of  sight — 
watching  in  the  window,  till  it  was  quite  out  of 
sight— crying  alone,  till  it  grew  dark.  He 
thought  he'd  come  again — ^he  went  smiling — 
and  my  heart  misgave  me.  I  said  that  day, 
crying  alone,  he'll  never  come  again.  I'm 
never  to  see  my  beautiful  Arthur  any  more — 
never — never-never.  Oh,  darling,  darling,  so 
far  away.     If  I  could  even  see  his  grave." 

''I*m  awfully  sorry,  ma'am;  I  wish  I  could 
be  of  any  use,*'  said  honest  Tom  Sedley,  speak- 
ing very  low  and  kindly,  standing  beside  her, 
with,  I  think,  tears  in  bis  eyes.  *'I  wish  so 
much,  ma'am,  you  could  employ  me  any  way. 
I'd  be  so  glad  to  be  of  any  use,  about  your  son, 
or  to  SCO  that  Mr.  Larkin.  I  don't  like  his 
face,  ma'am,  and  would  not  advise  your  trusting 
him  too  much." 

''  The  little  child's  dead,  sir.     It  was  a  beau- 
H 


tiful  little  thing ;  when  it  was  ten  weeks  and 
tw9  days  old  it  died,  the  darling,  and  I  have  no 
one  now." 

"I'll  come  to  yon  and  see  you  in  the  mom* 
ing,"  said  Tom. 

And  he  walked  home  in  the  dark,  and  stop- 
ped on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  looking  down 
upon  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town,  and  back 
again  toward  solemn  Malory,  thinking  of  what 
he  had  seen,  and  what  an  odd  world  it  was. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

BY     BAIL    TO    L  OK  DON. 

About  an  hour  later,  Tom  Sedley,  in  solitude, 
meditated  thus — 

*'  I  wonder  whether  the  Etherages" —  (mean- 
ing pretty  Miss  Agnes) — "would  think  it  a 
bore  if  I  went  up  to  see  them.  It's  too  late  for 
tea.  Pm  afraid  they  mightn't  like  it.  No  one, 
of  course,  like  Cleve  now.  They'd  find  me  very 
dull,  I  dare  say.  I  don't  care,  I'll  walk  up,  and 
if  I  see  the  lights  in  the  drawing-room  windows, 
rn  try." 

He  did  walk  up ;  he  did  see  the  lights  in  the 
drawing-room  windows ;  and  he  did  try,  with 
the  result  of  finding  himself  upon  the  drawing- 
room  carpet  a  minute  after,  standing  at  the  side 
of  Agnes,  and  chatting  to  Miss  Charity. 

**How  is  your  father?"  asked  Tom,  seeing 
the  study  untenanted. 

'*  Not  at  all  well,  /  think ;  he  had  an  accident 
to-day.     Didn't  you  hear  ?" 

''Accident  I     No,  I  didn't" 

**0h!  yes.  Somehow,  when  Lord  Verney 
and  the  other  people  were  coming  up  here  to- 
day, he  was  going  tp  meet  them,  and  among 
them  they  overturned  his  bath-chair,  and  I  don't 
know  really  who's  to  blame.  Captain  Shrapnell 
says  he  saved  his  life ;  but,  however  it  happened, 
he  was  upset  and  very  much  shaken.  I  see  yon 
laughing,  Thomas  Sedley!  What  on  earth 
can  you  see  in  it  to  laugh  at?  It's  so  exactly 
like  Agnes — she  laughed/  you  did,  indeed,  Ag- 
nes, and  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  with  my  own  eyes, 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  ?" 

*'  I  knew  papa  was  not  hurt,  and  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  if  yon  put  me  to  death  for  it,  and 
they  say  he  drove  over  Lord  Vemey's  foot," 

'  *  That  would  not  break  my  heart,"  said  Sed- 
ley. '*  Did  you  hoar  the  particulars  from 
Cleve?" 

**  No,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Verney  to  speak  to, 
since  the  accident,"  said  Miss  Charity.  "By 
the  bye,  who  was  the  tall,  good-looking  girl,  in 
the  seal-skin  coat,  he  was  talking  to  all  the  way 
to  the  jetty?  I  think  she  was  Lady  Wimble- 
don's daughter." 

"So  she  was;  has  she  rather  large  blue 
eyes?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh!  it  must  be  she;  that's  Miss  Caroline 
Oldys.  She's  such  a  Joke;  she's  elder  than 
Cleve." 
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**  Oh !  thafBimpoeflible ;  she's  deddedly  yonng- 
er  than  Mr.  Cleve  Vemejr,  and,  I  think,  eztieine- 
\y  pretty." 

**  Well,  perhaps  she  u  yonnger,  and  I  do  be- 
lieye  she*s  pretty ;  bnt  she's  a  fool,  and  she  has 
been  awfully  in  loTe  with  him  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  years— every  one  was  laughing  at  it, 
two  or  three  seasons  ago ;  she  is  such  a  muff  I'* 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  a  muff?"  demanded 
Charity. 

**Well,  a  goose,  then.  Lord  Vemey*s  her 
guardian  or  trustee,  or  something ;  and  they  say, 
that  he  and  Lady  Wimbledon  had  agreed  to 
promote  the  affair.  Just  like  them.  She  is 
such  a  scheming  old  woman ;  and  Lord  Yemey 
is  such  a— I  was  going  to  say,  such  a  muff— 
but  he  is  such  a  spoon.  Clere's  wide  awake, 
though,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  do  that  for  them." 

I  beliere  there  may  have  been,  at  one  time, 
some  little  foundation  in  fact  for  the  theory 
which  supposed  the  higher  powen  favorable  to 
such  a  consummation.  But  time  tests  the  value 
of  such  schemes,  and  it  would  seem  that  Lady 
Wimbledon  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
speculation  was  a  barren  one:  for,  this  night, 
in  her  dressing-gown,  with  her  wig  off,  and  a 
silken  swathing  about  her  bald  head,  she  paid 
a  very  exciting  visit  to  her  daughter's  room,  and 
blew  her  up  in  her  own  awful  way,  looking  like 
an  angry  Turk.  *'  She  wondered  how  any  per^ 
son  with  Caroline's  experience  could  be  snch  an 
idiot  as  to  let  that  young  man  go  on  making  a 
fool  of  her.  He  had  no  other  idea  but  the  one 
of  making  a/ool  of  her  before  the  world.  She, 
Lady  Wimbledon,  would  have  no  more  of  any 
snch  insensate  folly — ^her  prospects  should  not 
be  ruined,  if  she  could  prevent  it,  and  prevent  it 
she  could  and  would — ^there  should  be  an  end  of 
that  odious  nonsense ;  and  if  she  chose  to  make 
herself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  she. 
Lady  Wimbledon,  would  do  her  duty  and  take 
her  down  to  Slominton,  where  they  would  be 
quiet  enough  at  all  events ;  and  Cleve  Yemey, 
she  ventured  to  say,  with  a  laugh,  would  not 
follow  her." 

The  young  lady  was  in  tears,  and  blubbered 
in  her  romantic  indignation  till  her  eyes  and 
nose  were  inflamed,  and  her  mamma  requested 
her  to  look  in  the  glass,  and  see  what  a  figure 
she  had  made  of  herself,  and  made  her  bathe 
her  face  for  an  hour,  before  she  went  to  bed. 

There  was  no  other  young  lady  at  Ware,  and 
Cleve  smiled  in  his  own  face,  in  his  looking- 
glass,  as  he  dressed  for  dinner. 

"  My  uncle  will  lose  no  time — I  did  not  in- 
tend this ;  but  I  see  very  well  what  he  means, 
he'll  be  disappointed  and  grow  suspicious,  if  I 
draw  back ;  and  she  has  really  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend her,  poor  Caroline,  and  he'U  find  that 
oat  time  enough,  and  meanwhile  I  shall  get 
over  some  months  quietly." 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  seeing,  in- 
deed, that  the  noble  host  distinguished  Lady 
Wimbledon  and  her  daughter.  And  Lord  Yer- 
ney,  loaning  on  Cleve's  arm,  asked  him  lightly 

'  he  thought  of  Miss  Caroline  Oldys;  and 


Cleve,  who  had  the  gift  of  proseoce  bf  ml 
rather  prsised  the  young  lady. 

**  My  uncle  would  prefer  Ethel,  vhen  lie  see 
a  hope  in  that  direction,  1 8hsn\  hear  mud 
more  of  Caroline,  and  so  on— end  we  shall  k 
growing  older — ^and  the  chapter  of  icdtkat»- 
and  all  that." 

For  a  day  or  two  Lord  Yemej  vis  lerr  en- 
couraging, and  quite  took  an  interest  io  ik 
young  lady,  and  showed  her  the  house  ntk 
place,  and  unfolded  all  the  phuu  which  isn 
about  to  grow  into  realities,  and  got  Ckre  r 
pull  her  across  the  lake,  and  walked  ro;isdt!: 
meet  them,  and  amused  the  young  nun  bjoi- 
triving  that  little  opportunity.  Bnt  Ladj  ^s- 
bledon  revealed  something  to  Lord  VerQ^.  tb: 
evening,  over  their  game  of  ecort^  which  uset- 
ed  his  views. 

Cleve  was  talking  to  the  yonngUdj,kib 
saw  Lord  Yemey  look  once  or  twice,  in  i' 
midst  of  a  very  serious  conversation  wiih  Lair 
Wimbledon,  at  Cfiroline  Oldysandhimseils:: 
now  without  smiling. 

It  was  Lady  Wimbledon's  deal,  bnt  s'aiii 
not  deal,  and  her  opponent  seemed  also  tobn 
forgotten  the  cards,  and  their  heads  iBcIuific:; 
toward  the  other  as  the  talk  proceedei 

It  was  about  the  hour  when  ladies  liibr  fieir 
bedroom  candles,  and  ascend.  Asd  J^J 
Wimbledon  and  Caroline  Oldys  W  nMd 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  and  Gere  tbnaghi 
<<  She  has  told  him  something  thit  hs  ^!i 
him  a  new  idea."  His  uncle  wasniher  silcat 
and  dry  for  the  rest  of  that  eTCning,^  ^ 
morning  seemed  pretty  much  as  ii>ial,  otij 
Lord  Yemey  took  an  opportonity  of  sajiag  £ 
him — 

"  I  have  been  considering,  and  IhaYehari 
things,  and,  with  reference  to  the  subject  cfsj 
conversation  with  you,  in  town,  I  ihin^  I'"^ 
ought  to  direct  your  thoughts  toEtH^^'^', 
— you  ought  to  have  money— don't  joc  .«•' 
It's  y&ry  important— money— very  well  to  1^ - 
Jils  de  ses  teuvres,  and  that  kind  of  thing;  ^^ 
little  money  does  no  harm;  on  the  conim!./' 
is  very  desirable.  Other  people  keep  that  f<£; 
in  view ;  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not.  I^ 
myself  this  question— How  is  it  that  people  ?• 
on  in  the  worid?  And  I  answer-in  ?JJ; 
measure  by  amassing  money ;  and  srgaxK  ^'-^ 
that,  I  think  it  desirable  you  shonld  have  «^ 
money  to  begin  with,  and  IVe  endeavorri^ 
put  it  logically,  about  it,  that  you  maysfi^-- 
drift  of  what  I  say.*'  And  he  made  an  es^t* 
and  sent  Cleve  up  to  town  next  day  ^^'^^^^ 

I  have  been  led  into  an  episode  by  Ml«  C£^'. 
ity's  question  about  Miss  Caroline  Oldvs.  £^ 
returning  to  Hazelden,  I  find  Tom  Sedlej /*>' 
ing  his  leave  of  the  young  ladies  for  the  nus^ 
and  setting  out  for  the  Yemey  Anns  wuh  ^  •' 
gar  between  his  lips.  , 

Next  morning  he  walked  down  to  3iai^ 
again,  and  saw  old  Rebecca,  who  8cem«L  a^ 
odd  way,  comforted  on  seemg  him,  hot  ^p* 
little— almost  nothing,  and  he  charged  iier^ 
tell  neither  DingweU,  of  whom  be  had  ^ 
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nothing  bat  eyil,  nor  Jos.  Larkin,  of  whom  he 
had  intiiitiyely  a  profound  suspicion — any  thing 
about  her  own  history,  or  the  &te  of  her  child, 
but  to  observe  the  most  cautious  reserve  in  any 
communications  they  might  seek  to  open  with 
her.  And  having  delivered  this  injunction  in 
a  great  variety  of  language,  he  took  his  leave, 
and  got  home  very  early,  to  his  breakfast,  and 
ran  up  to  London,  oddly  enough,  in  the  same 
carriage  with  Clevo  Vemey. 

Tom  Sedley  was  angiy  with  Cleve,  I  am 
afraid  not  upon  any  very  high  principle.  If 
Cleve  had  trifled  with  the  affections  of  Miss 
Caroline  Oldys,  I  fear  ho  would  have  borne  the 
spectacle  of  her  woes  with  considerable  patience. 
Bat  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  honest  Tom  Sed- 
ley was  leaving  Cardyllian  in  a  pet  Anger, 
grief,  jealousy,  were  seething  in  his  good-na- 
tured heart.  Agnes  Etherage — his  little  Agnes 
— she  had  belonged  to  him  as  long  as  he  could 
remember;  she  was  gone,  and  he  never  knew 
how  much  he  liked  her  until  he  had  lost  her. 
•  Gone?  No;  in  his  wanton  cruelty  this 
handsome  outlaw  had  slain  his  pet  deer — had 
shot  his  sweet  bird  dead,  and  there  she  lay  in 
the  sylvan  solitude  she  had  so  beautified — deadg 
and  he — heartless  archer — went  on  his  way 
smiling,  having  darkened  the  world  for  harmless 
Tom  Sedley.     Could  he  like  him  ever  again? 

Well,  the  world  brooks  no  heroics  now; 
there  are  reserves.  Men  cultivate  a  thick  skin 
— nature's  buff-coat — in  which,  with  little  pain 
and  small  loss  of  blood,  the  modem  man-at- 
arms  rides  cheerily  through  life's  battle.  When 
point  or  edge  happen  to  go  a  little  through,  as 
I  have  said,  there  are  reserves.  There  is  no 
good  in  roaring,  grinning,  or  cursing.  The 
scatheless  only  laugh  at  you;  therefore  wipe 
away  the  blood  quietly,  and  seem  all  you  can 
like  the  rest.  Better  not  to  let  them  see  even 
that.  Is  there  not  sometimes  more  of  curiosi- 
ty than  of  sympathy  in  the  scrutiny  ?  Don't 
you  even  see,  at  times,  just  the  suspicion  of  a 
smile  on  your  friend's  face,  as  he  prescribes  wet 
brown  paper  or  basilicon  on  a  cobweb,  accord- 
ing to  his  skill  ? 

So  Tom  and  Cleve  talked  a  little — an  ac- 
quaintance would  have  said,  just  as  usual-H&nd 
exchanged  newspapers,  and  even  laughed  a  little 
now  and  then  ;  but  when  at  ShiUingsworth  the 
last  interloper  got  out,  and  Tom  and  Cleve  were 
left  to  themselves,  the  ruling  idea  asserted  it- 
self, and  Sedley  looked  luridly  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  grew  silent  for  a  time,  and  pretended 
not  to  hear  Cleve  when  he  asked  him  whether 
he  had  seen  the  report  of  Lord  Veraey's  visit 
to  Cardyllian,  as  displayed  in  the  county  paper 
of  that  day,  which  served  to  amuse  Urn  ex- 
tremely. 

''I  don't  think,"  said  Tom  Sedley  at  last, 
abruptly,  **  that  nice,  pretty  little  creature,  Ag- 
nes Etherage^the  nicest  tittle  thing,  by  Jove, 
I  think  I  ever  saw — I  say  shd  is  not  looking 
well." 

"  Is  not  she  really  ?"  said  Cleve,  very  coolly, 
cutting  open  a  leaf  in  his  magazine. 


"Didn't  you  observe?"  exclaimed  Tom, 
rather  fiercely. 

"  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  did ;  but  you  know 
them  so  much  better  than  I,"  answered  Cleve ; 
''  it  can't  be  very  much ;  I  dare  say  she's  well 
by  this  time." 

''How  can  you  speak  that  way,  Vemey, 
knowing  all  you  do  ?" 

"  Why,  what  do  I  know?"  exclaimed  Cleve, 
looking  up  in  unaffected  wonder. 

*'You  know  all  about  it;  why  she's  out  of 
spirits,  whif  she's  looking  so  deUcate,  whif  she's 
not  like  herself,"  said  Tom,  impatiently. 

**  Upon  my  soull  do  not"  said  Cleve  Vemey, 
with  animation. 

*'  That's  odd,  considering  you've  half  broken 
her  heart,"  uiged  Tom. 

"I  broken  her  heart?"  repeated  Cleve. 
*<Now,  really,  Sedley,  do  pray  think  what 
you're  saying.'* 

'*I  say  I  think  yonVe  broken  her  heart,  and 
her  sister  thinks  so  too;  and  it's  an  awful 
shame,"  insisted  Tom,  Very  grimly. 

*'  I  really  do  think  the  people  want  to  set  me 
mad,"  said  Cleve,  testily.  '*If  any  one  says 
that  I  have  ever  done  any  thing  that  could 
have  made  any  of  that  family,  who  are  in  their 
senses,  fancy  that  I  was  in  love  with  Miss  Ag- 
nes Etherage,  and  that  I  wished  her  to  suppose 
so,  it  is  simply  an  untruth,  I  never  did,  and 
I  don't  intend ;  and  I  can't  see,  for  the  life  of 
me,  Tom  Sedley,  what  business  it  is  of  yours. 
But  thus  much  I  do  say,  upon  my  honor,  it  is 
a  Ue.  Miss  Charity  Etherage,  an  old  maid, 
with  no  more  sense  than  a  snipe,  living  in  that 
barbarous  desert,  where  if  a  man  appears  at  all 
during  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  he's  a 
prodigy,  and  if  he  walks  up  the  street  with  a 
CardyUian  lady,  he's  pronounced  to  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  and  of  course  meditating 
marriage — ^I  say  she's  not  the  most  reliable  critic 
in  the  world  in  an  affur  of  that  sort,  and  all  I 
say  is  that  I've  given  no  grounds  for  any  such 
idea,  and  I  mean  it,  upon  my  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  I've  seldom  been  so  astonished  in 
my  life  before." 

There  was  an  air  of  frank  and  indignant  re- 
pudiation in  Clove's  manner  and  countenance, 
which  more  even  than  his  words  convinced 
Tom  Sedley,  who  certainly  was  aware  how  little 
the  Cardyllian  people  knew  of  the  world,  and 
what  an  eminently  simple  maiden  in  all  such 
matters  the  homely  Miss  Charity  was.  So 
Tom  extended  his  hand  and  said— 

"  Well,  Cleve,  I'm  so  ghid,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  I  know  you  say  truth,  and  pray 
shake  hands ;  but  though  you  are  not  to  blame 
— I'm  now  quite  sure  you're  not — the  poor  girl 
is  very  unhappy,  and  her  sister  very  angry." 

'  *  I  can't  help  that*  How  on  earth  can  /  help 
it?  I'm  very  sorry,  though  Tm  not  sure  that  I 
ought  to  care  a  farthing  about  other  people's 
nonsense,  and  huffs,  and  romances.  I  could 
tell  you  things  about  myself,  lots  of  things 
you'd  hardly  believe— red^  dreadful  annoyances. 
I  tell  you,  Tom,  I  hate  the  life  I'm  leading. 
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YoQ  only  see  the  npper  nirface,  and  hardly 
that.  I*m  worried  to  death,  and  onlj  that  I 
owe  BO  mnch  monej,  and  can't  get  away,  I  can 
tell  JOQ — I  don't  care  two  pins  whether  jon  be- 
lieve it  or  not — I  should  have  been  feeding 
sheep  in  Aostralia  a  year  ago." 

"  Better  where  yon  are,  Clere." 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  know  ?  Don't  be 
offended  with  me,  Tom,  only  make  allowances, 
and  if  I  sometimes  talk  a  bit  like  a  Bedlamite, 
don't  repeat  my  ravings ;  that's  all.  Look  at 
that  windmill ;  isn*t  it  pretty?" 


CHAPTEB  XLVIL 

LADT  DORMIIfSTBB'S  2ULL. 

Clbtb  Vbbxvbt  was  in  harness  again — at- 
tending the  House  with  remarkable  pnnctoali- 
ty ;  for  the  eye  of  the  noble  peer,  his  uncle, 
was  upon  him.  Ho  had  the  division  lists  regu- 
larly on  his  table,  and  if  Clove's  name  was 
missing  from  any  one  of  even  moderate  im- 
portance, his  uncle  took  leave  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation. Cleve  had  also  reasons  of  his  own 
for  working  diligently  at  the  drudgery  of  pub- 
lic life.  His  march  was  not  upon  solid  ground, 
but  over  a  quaking  bog,  every  undulation  and 
waver  of  which  was  answered  by  a  qualm  at  his 
heart. 

Still  it  was  only  some  nice  management  of 
time  and  persons;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
presence  of  mind,  of  vigilance,  of  resource,  to 
wliich  he  felt — at  least  hoped — he  might  be 
found  equal,  and  all  must  end  well.  Was  not 
his  uncle  sixty-six  his  last  birthday?  People 
might  flatter  and  say  he  looked  nothing  like  it ; 
but  the  red  book  so  pronounced,  and  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that  sublime  record.  After  all  his 
uncle  was  not  an  everlasting  danger.  Time 
and  the  hour  will  end  the  longest  day ;  and  then 
must  come  the  title,  and  estates,  and  a  qaiet 
heart  at  last. 

When  the  House  did  not  interfere,  Cleve 
was  of  course  seen  at  all  the  proper  places. 
On  the  night  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
there  was  among  others  Lady  Dorminster's 
ball,  and  a  brilliant  muster  of  distinguished 
persons. 

On  that  crowded  floor,  in  those  celebrated 
saloons,  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  music, 
in  which  moved  so  much  of  what  is  famous, 
distinguished,  splendid,  is  seen  the  figure  of 
Cleve  Vemey.  Every  one  knew  that  slight 
and  graceful  figure,  and  the  oval  fiice,  delicate 
features,  and  large,  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  that 
never  failed  to  impress  you  with  the  same  am- 
biguous feeling.  It  was  Moorish,  it  was  hand- 
some; but  there  was  a  shadow  there— some- 
thing secret  and  selfish,  and  smilingly,  silently 
insolent. 

This  session  he  had  come  out  a  little,  and 
made  two  speeches  of  real  promise.  The  min- 
isters had  complimented  his  uncle  upon  them, 
and  had  also  complimented  him.     The  muse 


was  there ;  something  original  and  abort  iqb- 
tine — genius  perhaps — and  that  passioii  for  dis- 
tinction whidi  breaks  a  poor  nan's  heait,  ud 
floats  the  rich  to  greatness. 

A  man  of  Clove's  years,  with  bis  poatic!; 
with  his  promise,  with  London  liie  and  Vta 
life  all  learned  by  rote,  courted  snd  puned, 
wary,  contemptuous,  sensual,  derer,  mlatkai 
— is  not  young.  The  whole  chaperon  Torid. 
with  its  wiles,  was  an  open  book  for  him.  Is 
him,  like  the  man  in  the  German  legni  tin 
earth  under  which  they  mined  and  \mmd 
had  grown  to  his  eyes  transparent,  and  he  av 
the  gnomes  at  work.  For  him  yoong  lidis' 
smiles  were  not  light  and  magic-OQlj  auok 
fires  and  tricka.  To  him  old  and  jovng  ctae 
up  and  simpered  or  fawned ;  but  they  ^H 
or  ogled  or  grinned,  all  in  the  Falaee  of  M. 
Truth  IS  power,  but  not  always  prettr.  Is 
common  men  tlie  surface  is  best;  all  bejal 
that  is  knowledge — an  acquisition  of  sonor. 

Therefore,  notwithsUnding  his  yean,  u 
clear  olive  oval  of  his  handsoDe  £Me,  the  Ki- 
ting— void  of  line  or  color— of  those  deep  daA 
eyes,  so  enthusiastic,  yet  so  cold,  the  ridmre 
of  his  dark  hair,  and  the  smooth  tnospBiefier 
of  temples  and  forehead,  and  all  the  tisL<iSii 
signs  of  beautiful  youth,  Cleve  Vcmfrwretl 
stricken  in  years  of  knowledge ;  and  ottbtsd 
gift  he  would  not  have  surrendered  oioa  in  a- 
change  for  the  charms  and  illusionsiif  iawwD^j 
so  much  for  the  most  part  do  men  pi^  Y^^ 
to  happiness. 

**  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Oldys ?"  sud  ite ^ 
liant  young  man  of  actualities  and  especu- 
'  tions. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Veraey,  you  here  ?" 

This  pretty  Caroline  Oldys  wssjostfitt^ 
twenty,  and  in  her  sixth  London  acasoo.  OkL 
like  him,  in  the  world's  dismal  psTdiol(^,^ 
trayed  into  a  transient  surprise,  smOing  in  ^' 
nine  gladness,  almost  foigetting  herself,  k- 
looking  quite  country-girlish  in  the  roomeu'5 
eflTusion.  It  is  not  safe  aflfcctbg  sn  emoir- 
with  men  like  Cle%-e,  especially  when  it  doeiK^ 
flatter  them.  He  did  not  care  a  faitbii^ 
whether  she  was  surprised  or  not,  orgladorsonr^ 
But  her  very  eye  and  gesture  told  hun  that  a« 
had  marked  him  as  he  stood  there,  and  b| 
chosen  the  very  seat  on  which  her  partner  W 
placed  her  of  malice-aforethought.  Fine  actiui 
does  it  need  to  succeed  with  a  critic  like  Q^ 

"Yes,  I  here— and  Where's  the  wonder? 

"  Why— who  was  it  ?— «wie  one  toldme  oilj 
half  an  hour  ago,  you  were  soflieviere  "= 
France."  .  , 

*«  Well,  if  it  was  a  man  he  told  a  stoir^ 
if  a  lady  she  made  a  mistake,"  said  Clertow^ 
ly  but  tartly,  looking  steadily  at  her.  "^ 
the  truth  is,  I  wanted  a  yacht,  audi  went  dcrt 
toflook  at  her,  tried  her,  Uked  her,  and  boi^^' 
her.    Doesn't  it  sound  very  like  a  manitge . 

Ethel  laughed.  , 

"  That's  your  theoiy— we're  aD  for  sal€,ai» 
handed  over  to  the  best  bidder." 

"Pretty  valtE,"said  Cleve,  waving  his slcfr 
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der  hand  just  the  least  in  the  world  to  the  music. 
"Pretty  thing!" 

He  did  not  use  mach  ceremony  with  this 
young  lady — his  cousin  in  some  remote  way — 
who  under  the  able  direction  of  her  mother, 
JL&dy  Wimbledon,  had  once  pursued  him  in  a 
barefaced  way  for  nearly  three  years,  and  who, 
though  as  we  have  seen,  her  mother  had  by 
this  time  quite  despaired,  yet  liked  him  with  all 
the  romance  that  remained  to  her. 

'  ^  And  who  are  you  going  to  marry,  Caroline  ? 
There's  Sedley — I  see  him  over  there.  What 
do  yott  say  to  Sedley  ?*' 

*'  No,  thanks — much  obliged— but  Sedley,  you 
knovTf  has  seen  his  fate  in  that  mysterious  lady 
in  Wales,  or  somewhere.  I  once  had  a  letter 
from,  him." 

<'Oh!  has  he?"  He  signed  to  Sedley  to 
come  to  them. 

Looking  through  the  chinks  and  chasms  that 
now  and  then  opened  in  the  distinguished  mob 
of  which  he  formed  a  unit,  he  occasionally  saw 
the  stiff  figure  and  small  features  of  his  pomp- 
ous uncle,  Lord  Vemey,  who  was  talking  affa- 
bly to  Lady  Wimbledon,  whom  he  used  to  hate, 
liord  Vemey  did  not  wear  his  agreeable  simper. 
He  had  that  starch  and  dismal  expression,  rath- 
or,  which  came  with  grave  subjects,  and  he  was 
tapping  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  upon  the 
back  of  his  leffc,  in  time  to  the  cadence  of  his 
periods,  which  he  did  when  delivering  matter 
particularly  well  worth  hearing.  It  plainly  did 
not  displease  Lady  Wimbledon,  whatever  his 
discourse  might  be.  "I'm  to  be  married  to 
Caroline,  I  suppose.  I  wish  that  old  woman 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea." 

Clove  looked  straight  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hon- 
orable Miss  Oldys,  and  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"Lady  Wimbledon  and  my  uncle  are  deep  in 
some  mystery — is  it  political?  Have  you  an 
idea?" 

Caroline  Oldys  had  given  up  blushing  very 
long  ago  indeed ;  but  there  was  the  confusion, 
without  the  tint  of  a  blush  in  her  fhce,  as  he 
said  these  words. 

"  I  dare  say — mamma's  a  great  politician." 

**  Oh  !  I  know  that.  By  Jove,  my  uncle's 
looking  this  way.     I  hope  he's  not  coming." 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  me  to  mamma?" 

"No  —  pray  stay  for  a  moment.  Here's 
Sedley." 

And  the  young  man,  whom  we  know  pretty 
well,  with  the  bold  blue  eyes  and  golden  mus- 
taches, and  good  frank  handsome  face,  approach- 
ed  smiling. 

"  How  are  you,  Sedley  ?"  said  Cleve,  giving 
him  two  fingers.  "  Caroline  Oldys  says  you've 
had  an  adventure.     Where  was  it  ?" 

"  The  lady  in  black,  you  know,  in  Wales," 
reminded  Miss  Oldys. 

"  Oh  !    to  be  sure,"  said  Sedley,  laughing. 
**  A  lady  in  gray,  it  was.     I  saw  her  twice. 
But  that's  more  than  a  year  old,  and  there  has 
been  nothing  ever  since." 
*'Do  go  on." 
Sedley  laughed. 


"It  was  at  Cardyllian,  in  the  church.  She 
lived  at  Malory — that  dark  old  place  you  went 
to  see  with  the  Vemeys,  the  day  you  were  at 
Cardyllian — don't  you  remember  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  what  a  romantic  place  I" 

"  With  an  awfully  cross  old  fellow,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  but  with  the  air  of  her  husband, 
guarding  her  like  a  dragon,  and  eyeing  every 
follow  that  came  near  as  if  he'd  knock  him 
down  ;  a  lean,  white  whiskered,  bald  old  fellow, 
with  bushy  eyebrows,  and  a  fierce  face,  and 
eyes  jumping  out  of  his  head,  and  lame  of  one 
foot,  too.     Not  a  beauty  by  any  means." 

*^ Where  did  you  see  Aim/"  said  Cleve. 

"  I  did  not  see  him— but  Christmas  Jones  the 
boatman  told  me." 

"  Well,  and  which  is  your  fate — ^which  is  to 
kill  you — the  husband  or  wife?"inqiured  Cleve, 
looking  vaguely  among  the  crowd. 

'*  Oh,  the  wife,  as  he  calls  her,  is  really  quite 
beautiful,  melancholy  and  that,  yon  know.  I'd 
have  found  out  all  about  them,  but  they  left  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  go  back,  but  Verney  was  at 
Caidyllian,  when  I  was  there." 

"  When  was  that  ?"  asked  Cleve. 

"  I  mean  when  these  people  were  at  Malory. 
Cleve  was  much  more  gone  about  her  than  I 
was — at  least  so  I've  heard,"  answered  Sedley. 

"That's  very  ungrateful  of  you,  Sedley.  I 
never  interfered,  upon  my  honor.  I  saw  her 
once  in  church,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
pursuit  at  his  earnest  request,  and  I  never  saw 
her  again.  Are  yon«going  on  to  the  Halbury's, 
Caroline-?" 

"Yes;  are  you?" 

"No,  quite  used  up.  Haven*t  slept  since 
Wednesday  night." 

Here  a  partner  came  to  claim  Miss  Caroline. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Sedley. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Cleve,  without  look- 
ing back.  "  Come  to  my  lodgings,  Sedley — 
we'll  smoke,  shall  we?  Tve  some  capital 
cigars." 

"  I  don't  care.     I'm  going  on  also." 

"What  a  delicious  night!"  exclaimed  Tom 
Sedley,  looking  up  at  the  stars.  "  Suppose  we 
walk — ^it  isn't  far." 

"  I  don't  care— let  us  walk,"  said  Cleve. 

So  walk  they  did.  It  was  not  far  to  Cleve's 
lodgings,  in  a  street  off  Piccadilly.  Tbe  young 
men  had  walked  rather  silently ;  for,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  Sedley,  his  companion  was  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  talk  a  great  deal,  or  very  pleasantly. 

"  And  what  about  this  gray  woman  ?  Did 
the  romance  take  fire  where  it  ought  ?  Is  it  a 
mutual  flame  ?"  asked  Cleve,  like  a  tired  man 
who  feels  he  must  say  something,  and  does  not 
care  what.  "  I  don't  think  you  mentioned  her 
since  the  day  you  showed  me  that  Beatrice 
Cenci,  over  your  d — d  chimney-piece." 

"Of  course  I'd  have  told  you  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  to  tell,"  said  Tom. 

"  They  haven't  been  at  Malory  since  ?" 

"Oh!  no— frightened  away— you'll  never 
see  them  there  again.  There's  nothing  abso- 
lutely in  it,  and  never  was,  not  even  an  ad- 
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Ten  tore,  **  contlnaed  Sedlej.  * '  She's  a  wonder- 
fnll^r  beantifal  creature,  though;  I  wish  yon 
saw  her  again,  Cleve.  Yoo*re  such  a  elerer 
fellow,  you'd  make  a  poem  out  of  her,  or  some- 
thing— she'd  bring  you  back  to  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry, and  that  style  of  thing.  I'm  a  sort  of  a 
fellow,  yon  know,  that  feels  a  lot,  and  I  think, 
I  think  some  too ;  but  I  haven't  the  knack  of 
saying  it,  or  writing  it — ^I'm  not  patticnlarly  good 
at  any  thing ;  but  I  went  that  morning,  yon  know, 
into  the  refectory— you  know— there  are  such  a 
lot  of  stairs,  and  long  places  and  doors,  it  makes 
a  fellow  quite  foolish — and  there  she  was — ^I 
wish  I  could  describe  her  to  yon." 

'*  Don't  try — you're  tried  so  often — ^theie's  a 
good  fellow ;  but  just  tell  me  what  is  her  name  ?** 
said  Cleve,  looking  straight  before  him,  above 
the  lamps  and  the  slanting  slates  and  chimneys, 
into  the  deep  sky,  where  brilliantly,  spite  of 
London  smoke,  shone  the  clear  sad  moon. 

*'Her  name? — ^I  never  found  out,  except 
Margaret— I  don*t  know;  but  I  believe  they 
did  not  want  their  name  told." 

"  That  did  not  look  well— did  it?" 
ed  Cleve. 

"  Well,  no  more  it  generally  does ;  but  it  is 
not  her  fault.  It  was — in  fact  it  was— old  Sir 
Booth  Fanshawe,  you  know  he's  broken — ^not 
worth  a  gninear— and  always  running  about  from 
place  to  place  to  avoid  pursuit,  in  fact.  It 
can't  signify,  yon  know,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
mentioning  him,  because,  of  course,  he's  gone 
somewhere  else  long  ago." 

So  said  romantic  little  Sedley,  and  Cleve 
sneered. 

^'I  see  yon  can  tell  a  fib  on  occasion,  Tom, 
like  another  man.  So  you  found  out  the  name, 
and  knew  it  all  the  time  you  were  protesting 
ignorance.  And  who  told  you  that  f  People 
here  thongfat  Sir  Booth  had  gone  to  Italy." 

'*  Well,  it  was,  but  yon  mustn't  tell  him  I  told 
yon.  There  was  a  Jew  fellow  down  at  Malory, 
with  a  writ  and  a  lot  of  fellows  to  nab  him ;  but 
the  old  fellow  was  off;  and  the  Jew  thinking 
that  Wynne  Williams  knew  where  he  was, 
came  to  bis  office  and  offered  him  a  hatful  of 
money  to  tell,  and  he  was  going  to  kick  him 
out ;  and  that's  the  way  he  found  out  it  was  old 
Sir  Booth  ;  and  he  is  awfully  afraid  of  getting 
into  a  scrape  about  it,  if  the  old  people  heard 
who  the  tenant  was." 

*'  So  he  would — the  worst  scrape  he  ever  was 
in,  with  my  unde,  at  all  events.  And  that  d— d 
Larkin  would  get  into  the  management  of  every 
thing  I  suppose.  I  hope  yon  have  not  been 
telling  every  one?'' 

'*Not  a  soul — not  a  human  being." 

'<  There  are  some  of  the  Cardyllian  people 
that  hardly  come  under  that  term ;  and,  by 
Jove,  if  yon  breathe  it  to  one  of  them,  it's  aU 
over  the  town,  and  my  nncle  would  be  sure  to 
hear  it ;  and  poor  Wynne  Williams !— you'll'  be 
the  luin  of  him  very  likely." 

"  I  tell  you,  except  to  you,  I  swear  to  you,  I 
haven't  mentioned  it  to  a  soul  on  earth,"  ex- 
'  ^med  Tom. 


<*  Well,  I  do  think,  as  a  mstter  of  ooDKiecce 
and  fairness,  yon  ought  to  hold  joor  U)agQe, 
and  keep  faith  with  poor  Wynne," lud  Clm 
udely,  "  and  I  think  he  wss  a  monstroas  loci 
to  tell  you.  Tou  knowFrn  interested,"  contis- 
ued  Cleve,  peroeiving  that  his  vchemeiue  I8^ 
prised  Tom  Sedley ;  "  because  I  bare  r? 
faith  in  Laikin — ^I  thbik  him  a  sneik  tud  s 
hypocrite,  and  a  rogue— of  course  tbit'i  k 
confidence,  and  he'sdcnng  all  in  his  porer  r 
get  a  fast  hold  upon  my  unde,  and  lo  owp 
into  Wynne  Williams's  place,  and  s  thing  Ske 
this,  with  a  hard  unreasonable  fdlow  like  aj 
nncle,  would  give  him  snch  a  lift  as  joa  cz'i 
imagine." 

**  But,  Fm  not  going  to  tdl ;  unlessfiitdLii 
he,  I  don't  know  who's  to  tell  it— /won't,  I  ism: 
"  And  about  1^  Booth— of  ooims  he's  bs 
in  England  now— 4)ut  neither  is  be  is  Itaij; 
said  Tom. 

"It's  well  he  has  yon  to  keep  Ins' kg  f? 
him,"  said  Cleve. 

"He's in  France." 

"Ohl" 

"Tea,  in  the  north  of  Fiaace,  ame^ia: 
near  Caen,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

"  I  wonder  yon  let  him  go  so  near  fi^bse. 
It  seems  rather  perilous,  doesn*t  itF* 

«<  So  one  would  think,  but  tkerthtis.  Ton 
Blackmore,  of  the  Guards,  yon  kBsrIim?* 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  he  saw  old  Fansfaaiete.  Be 
happened  to  be  on  leave." 

"Old  Fanshawe?" 

"No,  Tom  Blackmore.  He  likes  p*^,' 
into  out-of-the-way  places." 

"I  dare  say." 

"  He  has  such  a  turn  for  the  picturesque  e: 
all  tiiat,  and  draws  very  nicely." 

"The  long  bow,  I  dare  say." 

"Well,  no  matter,  he  was  there-OH  Fc- 
sfaawe  I  mean— Blackmore  saw  him.  Hebcs 
his  appearance  perfectly— used  to  hunt  widib 
hounds,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  often  tiK; 
ed  to  him,  so  he  could  not  be  mistaken-s:^ 
there  he  was  as  laige  as  life." 

"Well"? 

"  He  did  not  know  Tom  a  bit,  andTas  s^*- 
ed  no  questions— in  fact  he  did  nol  care  to  kw* 
where  the  poor  old  fellow  hides  himself-t^ 
prefered  not^but  Madam  something  or  oste 
—I  forget  her  name— gave  him  a  histoiy,  ti^ 
as  true  as  Jack  the  Giant-KUlcr,  or  Ae  ctf* 
trie  English  gentleman,  and  told  him  Out  »i 
had  taken  a  great  old  house,  and  had  his  ftofr 
ly  there,  and  a  most  beautiful  yonng  wife,  aj 
was  as  Jealous  as  fifty  devils ;  so  yoa  see  )h^ 
garet  must  have  been  there.  Of  course  ia» 
was  she,'*  said  Tom.  ;. 

"  And  you  said  so  to  your  frieBd  Vhctaufff' 
suggested  Cleve  Vemey. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  there  ▼««  «>  *f"  !, 
that.     She's  not  in  danger  of  those  d-d  «"» 
and  things."  . . 

"It  seems  to  me  you  want  to  h»«»^ 
caught," 
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«*Well,Idon*t8ee.'* 

'*  Why,  saying  that  had  just  this  advantage. 
That  prating  Gnardsman  was  snre  to  talk  of 
tho  matter  when  yon  gave  him  that  subject, 
although  he  would  probably  nerer  have  thongfat 
again  of  haying  seen  old  Fanshawe,  as  yoa  call 
Sir  Booth,  in  France,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think-*-!  hope  not— and  I 
did  not  know  yon  took  any  [interest  in  him,'* 
said  Sedley,  quite  innocently. 

*  interest  I  / — mel  Interest,  indeed! 
Why  the  deril  should  I  take  an  interest  in  ^ir 
Booth  Fanshawe.?  Why,  yon  seem  to  forget  all 
the  troubl  eand  annoyance  he  has  cost  me.  In- 
terest, indeed !  Quite  the  contrary.  Only,  I 
think,  one  would  not  like  to  get  any  poor  deril 
into  worse  trouble  than  he*s  in,  for  no  object,  or 
to  be  supposed  to  be  collecting  information 
about  him." 

'*  No  one  could  suppose  any  thing  like  chat 
of  me,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  they  can  suppose  any 
thing  of  any  body,"  answered  Cleye,  and  see- 
ing that  Tom  looked  ofiended,  he  added,  "and 
the  more  absurd  and  impossible,  the  more  like- 
ly with  some  people.  I  wish  you  heard  the 
things  that  have  oeen  said  of  me — enough  to 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  by  Jove  I" 

"Oh  I  I  dare  say." 

They  were  now  turning  into  the  street  where 
Cleve  had  taken  lodgings. 

"  1  could  not  stand  those  fellows  any  longer. 
My  uncle  has  filled  the  house  with  them — var- 
nish and  paint  and  that  stifling  plaster — so  Tve 
put  up  here  for  a  little  time." 

"  I  Ijke  these  streets.  Tm  At  very  far  away 
from  you  here,"  said  Tom.  "And  talking  of 
that  affair  at  Caen,  you  know,  he  said,  by  Jove 
he  did,  that  he  saw  you  there." 

'*  Who  said?" 

'*  Tom  Blackmore  of  the  Guards." 

"  Then  Tom  Bhtckmore  of  the  Guards  Ae<^- 
that*8  all.  You  may  tell  him  I  said  so.  I  nev- 
er saw  him — I  never  spoke  to  him — I  don't 
know  him ;  and  how  should  he  know  me? 
And  if  he  did,  I  wasn't  there  ;  and  if  I  had 
been,  what  the  devil  was  it  to  him?  So  be- 
sides telling  lies,  he  tells  itt^ertinent  lies,  and 
he  ought  to  be  kicked." 

"Well,  of  course  as  you  say  so,  he  must 
have  made  a  mistake ;  but  Caen  is  as  open  to 
you  as  to  him,  and  there's  no  harm  in  the  place ;  ' 
and  he  knows  you  by  appearance." 

"  He  knows  »very  body  by  appearance,  it 
seems,  and  nobody  knows  him ;  and,  by  Jove, 
he  describes  more  like  a  bailiff  than  a  Guards- 
man." 

"  He's  a  thorough  gentleman  in  every  idea. 
Tom  Blackmore  is  as  nice  a  little  fellow  as 
there  is  in  the  world,"  battled  Tom  Sedley  for  | 
his  friend.  | 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  persuade  that  faultless  j 
gentleman  to  let  me  and  my  concerns  alone.  I 
I  have  a  reason  in  this  case ;  and  I  don't  mind  ' 
if  I  tell  you,  I  wcu  at  Caen,  and  I  suppose  he  , 


did  see  me.  But  there  was  no  romance  in  the 
matter,  except  the  romance  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  a  Jew ;  and  I  wish,  Tom,  you'd 
just  consider  me  as  much  as  you  do  the  old  bar- 
onet, for  my  own  sake,  that  is,  for  I*m  pretty 
well  dipt  too,  and  don't  want  every  one  to  know 
when  or  where  I  go  in  quest  of  my  Jews.  I 
wag  not  very  far  from  that  about  four  months 
ago ;  and  if  you  go  about  telling  every  one,  by 
Jove  my  uncle  will  guess  what  brought  me 
there,  and  old  fellows  don't  like  post-obits  on 
their  own  lives." 

"  My  dear  Cleve,  I  had  not  a  notion—" 
"Well,  all  you  can  do  for  me  now,  having 
spread  the  report,  is  to  say  that  I  wasn  *t  there 
-^I'm  serious.     Here  we  are." 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

▲  LABK. 

"There's  some  *OId  Tom,'  isn't  there? 
Get  it,  and  glasses  and  cold  water,  here,**  said 
Cleve  to  his  servant,  who^  patient,  polite,  sleepy, 
awaited  his  master.  "You  used  to  like  it— and 
here  are  cigars ;"  and  he  shook  out  a  shower 
upon  his  d^wing-room  table  cover.  "And 
where  did  you  want  to  go  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

"  To  Wright's,  to  see  the  end  of  the  great 
game  of  billiards ->  Seller  and  Culverin,  yon 
know ;  I've  two  pounds  on  it." 

"Don't  care  if  I  go  with  you,  just  now. 
Whafs  this?— When  the  devil  did  this  come?" 
Cleve  had  picked  up  and  at  one  pale  glance 
read  a  littie  note  that  lay  on  the  table ;  and  then 
he  repeated  coolly  enough — 

"  I  say,  when  did  this  come  ?'* 

"  Before  one,  sir,  I  think,"  said  Shepperd. 
Get  me  my  coat,"  and  Shepperd  disap- 


"  Festered  to  death  about  money,"  he  said, 
moodily.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  if  my  uncle 
win  make  a  statesman  of  me,  he  ought  in  con- 
science to  enable  mo  to  Hve  without  selling  my 
vote;  see,  yon  have  got  the  things  here,  and  ci- 
gars. I  shan't  be  five  minutes  away.  If  I'm 
longer,  don't  wait  for  me ;  but  finish  this  first." 

Cleve  had  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  outer 
coat,  and  buttoned  it  across  his  chin,  and  pulled 
a  sort  of  traveling  cap  down  on  his  brows,  and 
let  the  silk  flaps  cover  his  cheeks,  and  away  he 
went. 

He  did  not  come  back  in  five  minutes ;  nor 
in  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  minutes.  The  "Old 
Tom"  in  the  bottle  had  run  low ;  Sedley  looked 
at  his  watch ;  he  could  wait  no  longer. 

When  he  got  out  upon  the  flagway,  though 
not  quite  tipsy,  he  felt  the  agreeable  stimulus  of 
the  curious  "  Old  Tom"  sufficiently  to  render  a 
little  pause  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  tuilling 
to  mind  with  clearness  the  geographical  bear- 
ings of  Wright's  billiard-rooms — ^whither  ac- 
cordingly—eastward, along  deserted  and  echo- 
inpr  streets,  with  hero  and  there  a  policeman 
poking  into  an  area,  or  sauntering  along  his 
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two-mile-an-honr  daty,  inarch,  and  now  and 
then  regaled  bj  the  naearthljr  music  of  love-sick 
cats  among  the  roofs. 

These  streets  and  squares,  among  which  he 
had  in  a  manner  lost  himself,  had  in  their  day 
been  tbe  haunts  and  quarters  of  fashion,  a  fairy 
world,  always  migrating  before  the  steady  march 
of  business.  Sedley  had  quite  lost  his  reckon- 
ing.  If  he  had  been  content  to  go  by  Ludgate 
Hill,  he  would  hare  been  at  Wright's  half  an 
hour  before.  Sedley  did  not  know  these  dingy 
and  respectable  old  squares;  he  had  not  even 
seen  a  policeman  for  tbe  last  twenty  minutes,  and 
was  just  then  quite  of  the  Irish  lawyer*s  opinion 
that  life  is  not  long  enough  for  short  cuts. 

In  a  silent  street  he  passed  a  carriage  stand- 
ing near  a  lamp.  The  driver  on  the  flagway 
looked  hard  at  him.  Sedley  was  not  a  romantic 
being  only ;  he  had  also  his  waggish  mood,  and 
loved  a  lark  when  it  came.  He  returned  the 
fellow's  stare  with  a  glance  as  significant,  slack- 
ening his  pace. 

**WeU?''  said  Sedley. 

"Well !",  replied  the  driver. 

"Capital!"  answered  Sedley. 

"Be  you  himP"  demanded  the  driver,  after 
a  pause. 

"  No ;  be  you  f "  answered  Sedley. 

The  driver  seemed  a  little  puzzled,  and  eyed 
Sedley  doubtfully ;  and  Sedley  looked  into  the 
carriage,  which,  however,  was  empty,  and  then 
at  the  house  at  whose  rails  it  stood ;  but  it  was 
dark  from  top  to  bottom. 

He  had  thoughts  of  stepping  in  and  availing 
himself  of  the  vehicle;  but  seeing  no  particular 
fun  in  the  procedure,  and  liking  better  to  walk, 
he  merely  said,  nodding  toward  the  carriage — 

**Lots  of  room.*' 

"Boom  enough,  I  dessay.*' 

"How  long  do  yon  mean  to  wait?" 

"As  long  as  I'm  paid  for.*' 

**  Give  my  love  to  your  mother.** 

"Feard  she  won't  vally  it." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake.** 

Doubtless  there  was  a  retort  worthy  of  so 
sprightly  a  dialogue ;  but  Sedley  could  not  hear 
distinctly  as  he  paced  on,  looking  up  at  the  moon, 
and  thinking  how  beautifully  she  used  to  shine, 
and  was  no  doubt  then  shining,  on  the  flashing 
blue  seaat  Cardyllian,  and  over  the  misty  mount- 
ains. And  he  thought  of  his  pretty  cousin  Ag- 
nes Etherage;  and  "  Tes,"  said  he  within  him- 
self, quickening  his  pace,  "  if  I  win  that  two 
pounds  at  Wright's,  I'll  put  two  pounds  to  it,  the 
two  pounds  I  should  have  lost,  that  is — there's 
nothing  extravagant  in  that — and  bring  little 
Agnes  something  pretty ;  I  said  I  would ;  and 
though  it  was  only  joke,  still  it's  a  promise.'* 

Sedley  was  a  good-natured  fellow.  Some 
tradesmen's  bills  that  morning  had  frightened 
him,  and  as  he  periodically  did,  he  had  bullied 
himself  into  resolutions  of  economy,  out  of  which 
he  ingeniously  reasoned  himself  again.  < '  What 
shall  it  be  ?  Ill  look  in  to-morrow  at  Dymock 
ii  Rose's  —  they  have  lots  of  charming  little 
French  trifles.     Where  the  deuce  are  we  now  ?'* 


He  paused,  and  looking  aboat  him,  tnd  tha 
down  a  stable-lane  between  two  old-iasldciBcl 
houses  of  handsome  dimensions,  be  aw  a  fe^ 
in  a  greatMCoat  loitering  slowly  down  ii,  and  kok- 
ing  up  vigilantly  at  the  two  or  three  YiBdonia 
the  side  of  the  mansion. 

"  A  robbery,  by  George !"  tboogbt  Sedlft.a 
he  morked  the  prowling  vigilance  of  the  lets, 
and  his  peculiar  skulking  gait 

He  had  no  sort  of  weapon  about  him,  Enere 
a  stick ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  best  spurersexur; 
of  his  weight,  and  thinks  pluck  and  "aSscr! 
of  fives"  well  worth  a  revolver. 

Sedley  hitched  his  shoulden^  plucked  cffw 
glove  that  remained  on,  and  followed  him  satlj 
a  few  steps,  dogging  him  down  the  laoe.  rid 
that  shrewd,  stem  glance  which  men  exc^ 
in  the  prize  ring.  But  when  on  tamingslias 
the  man  in  the  surtont  saw  that  he  was  (to:^ 
he  confirmed  Sedley's  suspicions  hj  first  pssr 
ing  irresolutely,  and  ultimately  witbdnw^ 
suddenly  round  the  angle. 

Sedley  had  not  expected  this  tactiqat  Is 
whatever  purpose,  the  man  had  been  plsL> 
watching  the  boose,  and  it  was  nearlj  ^m 
o'clock.  Thorough  ly  blooded  now  for  a  "hrt' 
Sedley  followed  swiftly  to  the  corner,  bet  cd^ 
not  see  him ;  so,^  as  he  returned,  a  lor  ^s&sf 
in  the  side- wall  opened,  and  a  icmak  meesui, 
"  Are  you  there  ?" 

**Yes,"repUed  Tom  Sedley,  aafefertiaDT 
drawing  near. 

**Take  this." 

"All  right'*— and  thereupon  he  reeded  fins 
a  bag  and  then  a  box,  each  tolerablj  beTj. 

Sedley  was  amused.  A  mystificaiioahidsa 
in ;  a  quiet  robflbry,  and  he  the  reeeiTer.  Ht 
thought  of  dropping  the  booty  down  the  tmd 
the  respectable  house  round  the  corner,  ktj^ 
then  the  man  in  the  snrtout  emerged  from  :^ 
wing,  so  to  speak,  and  marching  slowly  ep  ^ 
perspective  of  the  lane,  seemed  nboui  w  iis^ 
him,  but  once  more  changed  his  mind  asd  ^ 
appeared. 

"  What  is  to  happen  next  ?"  wondered  Tea 
Sedley.  In  a  few  minutes  a  door  whidi  o^ 
from  the  back  yard  or  garden  of  the  hooJc  f«» 
which  he  had  received  his  burden  opened  C3> 
tiously,  and  a  woman  in  a  bkck  cloak  stefyei 
out,  carrying  another  bag,  a  hearj  one  it  t« 
seemed,  and  beckoning  to  him,  said, » sooniJ 
he  was  sufficiently  near — 

"  Is  the  carriage  come  ?** 

"  Yes'm,"  answered  Tom,  touching  his  ^ 
and  aflecting  as  well  as  he  could  the  waii  &' » 
porter  or  a  cabman. 

"When  they  comes,"  she  resumed,  '\««" 
bring  us  to  where  it  is,  mind,  and  fetch  ihethii? 
with  you— and  mind  ye,  no  noise  nor  telbBe 
and  walk  as  light  as  you  can.*' 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom,  in  tbe  same  vW 
in  which  she  spoke.  , 

It  could  not  be  a  robbery— Tom  had  cliii¥« 
his  mind ;  there  was  an  air  of  respeciaW 
about  the  servant  that  conflicted  with  that  tbe- 
ory,  and  the  discovery  that  the  carriage  «* 
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waiting  to  receivo  the  party  was  also  against  it. 
Xom  was  growing  more  interested  in  his  ad- 
venture ;  and  entering  into  the  fuss  and  mystery 
of  the  plot. 

**  Come  round,  please,  and  show  me  where 
the  carriage  stands,"  said  the  woman,  beckoning 
to  Tom,  who  followed  her  round  the  comer. 

She  waited  for  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 

elbow,  giving  him  a  little  jog  byway  of  caution. 

"Hush  —  not  a  word  above  your  breath, 

mind," she  whispered;  *' /see  that's  it;  well, 

it  needn't  come  no  nearer,  mind." 

**  All  right,  ma*am." 

''And  thero's  the  window,'' she  added  in  a 
still  more  cautions  whisper,  and  pointing  with  a 
nod  and  a  frown  at  a  window  next  the  hall-door, 
throagh  the  shutter  of  which  a  dim  light  was 
risible. 

**  Ha !"  breathed  Tom,  looking  wise,  "  and  all 
safe  there  f 

"  We're  never  sure ;  sometimes  awake ;  some- 
times not;  sometimes  quiet;  sometimes  quite 
wild-like;  and  the  window  pushed  open  for 
hair  I      Hoffle  he  is  r" 

"  And  always  was,**  hazarded  Tom. 
**  Wuss  now,  though,"  whispered  she,  shaking 
her  head  ruefully,  and  she  returned  round  the 
angle  of  the  house  and  entered  the  door  through 
which  she  had  issued,  and  Tom  set  down  his 
load  not  far  from  the  same  point. 

Before  he  had  waited  many  minutes  the  same 
door  re-opened,  and  two  ladies,  as  he  judged 
them  to  be  from  something  in  their  air  and 
dress,  descended  the  steps  together,  followed  by 
the  maid  carrying  the  black-leather  bag  as  be- 
fore. They  stopped  just  under  the  door,  which 
the  servant  shut  cautiously  and  locked ;  and  then 
these  three  female  figures  stood  for  a  few  sec- 
onds whispering  together ;  and  after  that  they 
turned  and  walked  up  the  lane  toward  Tom 
Sedley,  who  touched  his  hat  as  they  approached, 
and  lifted  his  load  again. 

The  two  ladies  were  muffled  in  cloaks. 
The  taller  wore  no  hat  or  bonnet ;  but  had  in- 
stead a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, hood-wise.  She  walked,  leaning  upon  the 
shorter  lady,  languidly,  like  a  person  very  weak, 
or  in  pain,  and  the  maid  at  the  other  side,  placed 
her  arm  tenderly  round  her  waist,  under  her 
mufflers,  and  aided  her  thus  as  she  walked. 
Thoy  crossed  the  street  at  the  end  of  the  stable- 
lane,  and  walked  at  that  side  toward  the  car- 
riage. The  maid  signed  to  Tom,  who  carried 
his  luggage  quickly  to  its  destination  on  the  box, 
and  was  in  time  to  open  the  carriage  door. 

<  *■  Don't  you  mind,"  said  the  woman,  putting 
Tom  unceremoniously  aside,  and  herself  aiding 
the  taller  lady  into  the  old-fttshioned  carriage. 
As  she  prepared  to  mount,  Tom  for  a  moment 
fancied  a  recognition ;  something  in  the  contour 
of  the  figure,  muffled  as  it  was  for  a  seeond  struck 
him  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  all  seemed  like 
a  dream,  and  he  stepped  backward  involuntarily 
in  amazement.  Had  he  not  seen  the  same  gest- 
ure. The  arm  moved  backward,  exactly  so,  and 
that  slender  hand  in  a  gardening  glove,  holding 


a  tiny  trowel,  under  the  dark  transparent  foliage 
of  old  trees  ? 

The  momentary  gesture  was  gone.  The  lady 
leaning  back,  a  muffled  figure,  in  the  corner  of 
the  carriage,  silent.  Her  companion,  who  ho 
thought  looked  sharply  at  him  from  within, 
now  seated  beside  her ;  and  the  maid  also  from 
her  place  inside,  told  him  from  the  window — 

"  Bid  him  drive  now  where  he  knows,  quick- 
ly," and  she  pulled  up  the  window. 

Tom  was  too  much  interested  now  to  let  the 
thread  of  his  adventure  go.  So  to  the  box  be- 
side the  driver  he  mounted,  and  delivered  the 
order  he  had  just  received. 

Away  he  drove  swiftly,  cityward  through 
silent  and  empty  streets.  Tom  quickly  lost  his 
bearings;  the  gas-lamps  grew  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  he  was  among  lanes  and  arches,  and 
sober,  melancholy  streets,  such  as  he  had  never 
suspected  of  an  existence. in  snch  a  region. 

Here  the  driver  turned  suddenly  up  a  narrow 
way  between  old  brick  walls,  with  tufts  of  dingy 
grass  here  and  there  at  top,  and  the  worn  mor- 
tar lines  overlaid  with  velvet  moss.  This  short 
passage  terminated  in  two  tall  brick  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  worn  and  moss-grown  urns  of  stone. 

Tom  jumped  down  and  pushed  bock  the  rusty 
iron  gates,  and  they  drove  into  an  unlighted, 
melancholy  court>-yard ;  and  Tom  thundered  at 
a  tall  narrow  hall-door,  between  chipped  and 
worn  pilasters  of  the  same  white  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  some  carved  heraldry,  half  eiiaced. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  the  steps  he  had 
to  repeat  his  summons,  till  the  cavernous  old 
mansion  pealed  again  with  the  eclio,  before  a 
light  gave  token  of  the  approach  of  a  living  be- 
ing to  give  them  greeting. 

Tom  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  let  down 
the  steps,  perhaps  a  little  clumsily,  but  he  was 
getting  through  his  duties  wonderfully. 

The  party  entered  the  spacious  wainscoted 
hall,  in  which  was  an  old  wooden  bench,  on 
which,  gladly,  it  seemed,  the  sick  lady  sat  her- 
self down.  A  great  carved  door-way  opened 
upon  a 'square  second  hall  or  lobby,  through 
which  the  ray  of  the  single  candle  glanced 
duskily,  and  touched  the  massive  banisters  of  a 
broad  staircase. 

This  must  have  been  the  house  of  a  very 
great  man  in  its  day,  a  lord  chancellor,  per- 
haps, one  of  those  Hogarthian  mansions  in  which 
such  men  as  my  Lord  Squanderfield  might  have 
lived  in  the  first  (xeorge's  days. 

"  How  could  any  man  have  been  such  an  idiot, " 
thought  Sedley,  filled  with  momentary  wonder, 
"  as  to  build  a  palace  like  this  in  such  a  place  ?" 

''Dear  me!  what  a  place — what  a  strange 
place!"  whispered  the  elder  and  shorter  lady, 
**  where  are  we  to  go  ?" 

"  Up  stairs,  please'm,"  said  the  woman  with 
a  brass  candlestick  in  her  hand. 

"  I  hope  there's  fire,  and  more  light,  and — 
and  proper  comfort  there  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes'm,  please  ;  every  think  as  you  would 
like,  please." 

*'  Come,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  tenderly, 
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giving  her  arm  to  the  lAngnid  figure  resting  in 
the  halL 

So  guided  and  lighted  by  the  servant,  they 
followed  her  up  the  great  well  staircase. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

▲  NEW  TOICE. 

Thb  ladles  ascended,  led  by  the  maid  with 
the  candle,  and  closely  followed  by  their  own 
sen-ant,  and  oor  friend  Tom  Sedley  brought  np 
the  rear,  tugging  the  box  and  the  bag  with  him. 

At  the  staiF-head  was  a  great  gallery  from 
which  many  doors  opened.  Tom  Sedley  halted 
close  by  the  banister  for  orders,  depositing  his 
luggage  beside  him.  The  maid  set  the  candle 
down  upon  a  table,  and  opened  one  of  these  tall 
doors,  through  which  he  saw  an  angle  of  the 
apartment,  a  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and  a 
pleasant  splendor  of  candle-light ;  he  saw  that 
the  floor  was  carpeted,  and  the  windows  curtain- 
ed,  and  though  there  was  disclosed  Jbut  a  comer 
of  a  large  room,  there  were  visible  such  pieces 
of  furniture  as  indicated  general  comfort. 

In  a  large  arm-chair,  at  the  fiuther  side  of 
the  fire-place,  sat  the  lady  who  had  thrilled  him 
with  a  sudden  remembrance.  She  had  with- 
drawn the  shawl  that  hung  in  hood-like  fashion 
over  her  head,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt. 
The  Beatrice  Cenci  was  there— his  Qnido— very 
pale,  dying  he  thought  her,  with  her  white  hands 
clasped,  and  her  beautiful  ^es  turned  upward 
in  an  agony  of  prayer. 

The  old  lady.  Miss  Sheckleton,  came  near 
her,  leaned  over*  her,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and 
caressingly  smoothed  her  rich  chestnut  hair  over 
her  temples,  and  talked  gently  in  her  ear,  and 
raised  her  hand  in  both  hers,  and  kissed  it,  and 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  hers,  she  sat  by  her, 
murmuring  in  her  ear  with  a  countenance  of 
such  kindness  and  compassion,  that  Tom  Sedley 
loved  her  for  it. 

Looking  up,  Miss  Sheckleton  observed  the 
door  open,  and  Tom  fancied  perceived  him  in 
the  perspective  through  it,  for  she  rose  suddenly, 
shut  it,  and  he  saw  no  more.  Tom  had  not  dis> 
covered  in  the  glance  of  the  old  lady  any  sign 
of  recognition,  and  for  the  sake  of  appearances 
he  had  buttoned  his  gray  wrapper  dose  across 
his  throat  and  breast  so  as  to  conceal  the  evi- 
dences of  his  ball  costume ;  his  shining  boots, 
however,  were  painfully  conspicuous,  but  for 
that  incongruity  there  was  no  help. 

And  now  the  servant  who  had  let  them  in 
told  Tom  to  bring  the  box  and  bag  into  the  serv- 
ants' room,  to  which  she  led  him  across  the 
gallery. 

There  was  a  large  fire,  which  was  pleasant, 
a  piece  of  matting  on  the  floor,  a  few  kitchen 
utensils  ranged  near  the  fire-place,  a  deal  table, 
and  some  common  kitchen  chairs.  Dismal 
enough  would  the  room  have  looked,  notwith- 
standing its  wainscoting,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
glow  difiiised  by  the  fire. 


By  this  fire,  on  a  kitchen  chair,  snd  npot  ^ 
own  opera  hat,  which  he  wished  qieoallTtosi^ 
press,  sat  Tom  Sedley,  resolved  to  see  his  tdv^^ 
ture  one  hour  or  so  into  fatnritj,  before  tW 
doning  it,  and  getting  home  to  lus  bed,  sod  i: 
the  mean  time  doing  his  best  u>  sot  a  lenis; 
as  he  fancied  snch  a  functioiMry  woold  tp^ 
in  his  moments  of  ease  unbending  in  the  kitcbc 
or  the  servants'  ball.  The  midd  who  hsd  r. 
ceived  the  risitors  in  the  hall,  Anne  Emsk 
name,  square,  bladt-haired,  slightly  pitted  virh 
small-pox,  and  grave,  came  andsat  dovo  it  Hi 
other  side  of  the  fire,  and  eyed  Tom  Sedleri: 
silence. 

Now  and  then  Tom  fidt  unoomfortablr  ia. 
his  practical  joke,  which  wis  degenendif  t^ 
a  deception.  But  an  hoar  or  so  longer  coilj 
not  matter  much ;  and  might  he  sot  makeba- 
self  really  usefol  if  the  services  of  amescss 
were  required  ? 

Anne  Evans  was  considering  him  in  akaee. 
and  he  turned  a  little  mon  toward  the  fiif,i:^ 
poked  it,  as  he  fancied  a  groom  ironUpds  i 
fire  for  his  private  comfort 

<*  Are  you  servant  to  the  laditt?''  atlasiste 
asked. 

Tom  smiled  at  the  generality  of  the  qoeSNO. 
but  interpreting  in  good  fiuth— 

«  No,"  said  he,  "  I  came  with  the  cnmjt' 

<< Servant  to  the  gentleman?"  akabi 

<'  What  gentleman  ?" 

"You  know  well." 

-Tom  had  not  an  idea,  but  oonldiMivdlssy 
so.  He  therefore  poked  (hetnaffi^*^ 
said,  **  Go  on,  miss ;  I*m  listening." 

She  did  not  go  on,  however,  for  tone  nwt 
and  then  it  was  to  say — 

'<  My  name  is  An ne  Evans.  "What  dit  jw 
name  be  ?'* 

"  Can't  tell  that.  I  left  my  name  it  bone, 
said  Tom,  mysteriously. 

"Won't  tell?" 

"Can't." 

**  I'm  only  by  the  month.  Come  in  j«*  * 
week  to-morrow,"  observed  Anne  Evans. 

"Theyll  not  part  you  in  a  month,  Mis  E^. 
ans.  No;  they  has  some  taste  and  feto 
among  them.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  too  ^ 
here  forever!"  said  Tom,  with  enthnsaa: 
*  *  and  what's  this  place,  mis»-this  hocsclnw" 
— whose  house  is  it  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  only  I  hear  it's  bought  for  a  \x» 
ery,  to  be  took  down  next  year."  ^ 

"  Oh,  criky !''  said  Tom  j  "  that's  a  pity. 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  I  saw  you  'ide  your  'at,"  said  Anne  ttani 

"  Not  'ide  i^"  said  Tbm-only  aits  on  it-^ 
ways  sits  on  my  'at."  . 

Tom  produced  it,  let  it  bounce  np  lik«  » J*^' 
in-arbox,  and  shut  it  down  again. 

Miss  Evans  was  neither  amused  nor  surpns^ 

"Them's  hopera  'ats— first  ^n*^^'?: 
used  to  come  in  boxes  on  'em,  ss  long  ««^ 
here  to  you,  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Potterton8,W 
hatter.  Them's  for  gents-they  »ir-»nd  b« 
for  servants.'* 
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•*  Tho  gor'nor  gives  me  his  old  nns,"  said 
Xom,  prodacing  the  best  fib  he  could  find. 

^*  And  them  French  boots,"  she  added,  medi- 
tatively. 

**  Perquisite  likewise/'  said  Tom. 
Miss  Anne  Evans  closed  her  eyes,  and  seem- 
ed disposed  to  take  a  short  nap  in  her  chair. 
But  on  a  sndden  she  opened  her  eyes  to  say — 
'^  I  think  you're  the  gentleman  himself." 
**  The  old  gentleman  ?"  said  Tom. 
**  No.    The  young  un." 
'*  I'm  jest  what  I  tell  you,  not  objectin'  to  the 
compliment  all  the  same,"  said  Tom. 
•'  And  a  ring  on  your  finger  ?" 
**  A  ring  on  my  finger — ^yes.    I  wear  it  two 
days  in  the  week.     My  grand-uncle's  ring,  who 
was  a  gentleman,  being  skipper  of  a  coal  brig.'* 
"  What's  the  lady's  name?" 
''  Can*t  tell,  Miie  Evans ;  dussn't." 
'^  Fuss  about  nothin'  I"  said  she,  and  closed 
her  eyes  again,  and  opened  them  in  a  minute 
more  to  add,  **  but  I  think  you're  him,  and  that's 
my  belief." 

**  No,  I  ain*t,  miss,  as  you'll  see  by  and  by." 
'<  Tisn't  nothin'  to  me,  only  people  ia  so 
close." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall  woman  in  black, 
with  a  black  net  cap  on,  came  quietly  but  quick- 
ly into  the  room. 

^^Toa're  the  man?"  said  she,  with  an  air  of 
authority,  fixing  her  eyes  askance  on  Tom. 
"Yes'm,  please.'* 

**  Well,  you  don't  go  on  no  account,  for  youll 
be  wanted  just  now.'* 
**No,  ma'am." 

*<  Where's  the  box  and  bag  you're  in  charge 
of?" 

"  Out  here,"  said  Tom. 
<*Hisb,  man,  quiet;  don't  you  know  there's 
sickness  ?     Walk  easy,  can't  you  ?  please,  con- 
sider.** 

Tom  followed  her  almost  on  tiptoe  to  the 
spot  where  the  parcels  lay. 

'*  Gently  now;  into  this  room,  please,"  and 
she  led  the  way  into  that  sitting-room  into  which 
Tom  Sedley  had  looked  some  little  time  since, 
from  the  stair-head. 

The  beautiful  young  lady  was  gone,  but  Miss 
Sheckleton  was  standing  at  the  farther  door  of 
the  room  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes 
raised  in  prayer,  and  her  pale  cheeks  wet  with 
tears. 

Hearing  the  noise,  she  gently  closed  the  door, 
and  hastily  drying  her  eyes,  whispered,  '^set 
them  down  there,"  pointing  to  a  sofa,  on  which 
Tom  placed  them  accordingly.  **  Thanks — 
that  will  do.     Ton  may  go." 

When  Sedley  had  closed  the  door— 
**  Oh,  Mrs.  Graver,"  whispered  Anne  Sheckle- 
ton, clasping  her  wrists  in  her  trembling  fingers, 
**isshercryill?" 

"Well,  ma'am,*he  will." 
"  But,  oh,  my  God,  you  don't  think  we  are 
going  to  lose  her  ?'*  she  whispered  wildly,  with 
her  imploring  gaze  in  the  nurse's  eyes. 

''  Oh,  no,  please  God,  ma*am,  it  will  all  be 


right.  Ton  must  not  fuss  yourself,  ma'am. 
You  must  not  let  her  see  you  like  this,  on  no 
account.** 

*'*  Shall  I  send  for  him  now  ?*' 

"  No,  ma'am ;  he'd  only  ^  in  the  way.  ni 
tell  you  when  ;  and  his  man's  here,  ready  to  go, 
aoy  minute.  I  must  go  back  to  her  now, 
ma'am.     Hish!" 

And  Mrs.  Graver  disappeared  with  a  little 
rustle  of  her  dress,  and  no  sound  of  steps.  That 
solemn  bird  fioated  very  noiselessly  round  sick^ 
beds,  and  you  only  heard,  as  it  were,  the  hover- 
ing of  her  wings. 

And  then,  in  a  minute  more,  in  glided  Miss 
Sheckleton,  having  dried  her  eyes  very  careful- 

And  now  came  a  great  knocking  at  the  hall- 
door,  echoing  dully  through  the  house.  It  was 
Doctor  Grimshaw,  who  had  just  got  his  coat  off 
and  was  winding  his  watch,  when  he  was  called 
from  his  own  bedside  by  this  summons,  and  so 
was  here  after  a  long  day's  work,  to  make  a  new 
start,  and  await  the  dawn  in  this  chamber  of 
pain. 

In  he  came,  and  Miss  Sheckleton  felt  4hat 
light  and  hope  entered  the  room  with  him. 
Florid,  portly,  genial,  with  a  light,  hopefal  step, 
and  a  good,  decided,  cheery  manner,  he  inspired 
confidence,  and  seemed  to  take  command,  not 
only  of  the  case,  but  of  the  ailment  itself. 

Miss  Sheckleton  knew  this  good  doctor,  and 
gladly  shook  his  hand ;  and  he  recognized  her 
with  a  hesitating  look  that  seemed  to  ask  a 
question,  but  was  not  meant  to  do  so,  and  he 
spoke  cheerfully  to  the  patient,  and  gave  his 
directions  to  the  nurse,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  more  told  good  Anne  Sheckleton  that  she 
had  better  leave  the  patient. 

So,  with  the  docility  which  an  able  physician 
inspires,  good  Anne  Sheckleton  obeyed,  and  in 
the  next  room — sometimes  praying,  sometimes 
standing  and  listening,  sometimes  wandering 
from  point  to  point,  in  the  merest  restlessness 
— she  waited  and  watched  for  more  than  an 
hour,  which  seemed  to  her  longer  than  a  whole 
night,  and  at  last  tapped  very  gently  at  the  door, 
a  lall  having  come  for  a  time  in  the  sick-cham- 
ber, and  unable  longer  to  endure  her  suspense. 

A  little  bit  of  the  door  was  opened,  and  Anne 
Sheckleton  saw  the  side  of  Mrs.  Graver's  straight 
nose,  and  one  of  her  wrinkled  eyes,  and  her  grim 
mouth. 

**How  is  she?**  whispered  Miss  Sheckleton, 
feeling  as  if  she  was  herself  about  to  die. 

"Pretty  well,  ma'am,"  answered  the  nurse, 
but  with  an  awful  look  of  insincerity,  under 
which  the  old  lady's  heart  sank  down  and  down, 
as  if  it  had  foundered. 

"  One  word  to  Dr.  Grimshaw,*'  she  whisper- 
ed, \rith  white  lips. 

*'  You  canUf  ma'am,**  murmured  the  nurse 
sternly,  and  about  to  shut  the  door  in  her  face. 

"  Wait,  wait"  whispered  the  voice  of  kind 
old  Doctor  Grimshaw,  and  he  came  into  the 
next  room  to  Miss  Sheckleton,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 
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**  Oh,  doctor !"  sho  gasped. 

'« Well,  Miss  Sheckleton,  I  hope  she'll  do 
very  well ;  IVe  jost  given  her  something — a 
slight  stimulant — and  IVo  every  confidence 
every  thing  will  be  welt.  Don*t  make  yoor- 
self  nneasy  ;  it  is  not  going  on  badly." 

''Oh,  Doctor  Grimshaw,  shall  I  send  for 
him  ?  He*d  never  forgive  me ;  and  I  promised 
her,  darling  Margaret,  to  send." 

"/>orV  send  —  on  wo  account  yet.  Don't 
bring  him  here — he's  better  away.  Til  tell  yon 
when  to  send." 

The  doctor  opened  the  door. 

"Still  quiet?" 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  whispered  Mrs.  Qraver. 

Again  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Nice  creature  she  seems.  A  relation  of 
yours  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  My  cousin." 

"  When  was  she  married  ?" 

'*  About  a  year  ago." 

**  Never  any  tendency  to  consumption  ?'* 

"Never." 

"  Nothing  to  make  her  low  or  weak  ?  Is 
she  hysterical?" 

"  No,  hardly  that,  but  nervous  and  excitable." 

"I  know;  very  good.  I  think  she'll  do 
very  nicely.  If  any  thing  goes  the  least  wrong 
III  let  you  know.     Now  stay  quiet  in  there." 

And  he  shut  the  door,  and  she  heard  his  step 
move  softly  over  the  next  room  floor,  so  great 
was  the  silence,  %nd  she  knelt  down  and  pray- 
ed as  people  have  prayed  in  shipwrecks ;  and 
more  time  passed,  and  more,  slowly,  very 
slowly.  Oh,  would  the  dawn  ever  come,  and 
the  diay-light  again  ? 

Voices  and  moans  she  heard  fh>m  the  room. 
Again  she  prayed  on  her  knees  to  the  throne 
pf  mercy,  in  the  agony  of  her  suspense,  and 
now  over  the  strange  roofs  spread  the  first 
fiiint  gray  of  the  coming  dawn ;  and  there 
came  a  silence  in  the  room,  and  on  a  sudden 
was  heard  a  new  tiny  voice  crying. 

"  The  little  child !"  cried  old  Anne  Sheckle- 
ton,  springing  to  her  feet,  with  clasped  hands, 
in  the  anguish  of  delight,  and  such  a  gush  of 
tears  as  she  looked  up,  thanking  God,  with  her 
smiles,  as  comes  only  in  such  moments. 

Mai^ret*s  clear  voice  faintly  said  something ; 
Anne  could  not  hear  what. 

"A  boy,"  answered  the  cheering  voice  of 
Doctor  Grimshaw. 

''  Oh !  he*ll  be  so  glad  I"  answered  the  faint 
clear  voice  in  a  kind  of  rapture. 

"Of  course'  he  will,"  replied  the  same  cheery 
voice.  And  another  question  came,  too  low 
for  old  Anne  Sheckleton's  ears. 

"  A  beautiful  boy !  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
you  could  desire  to  look  at.  Bring  him  here, 
nurse." 

"Oh!  the  darling!"  said  the  same  faint 
voice.     "  I'm  so  happy.'' 

"Thank  God!  thank  God !  thank  God!" 
sobbed  delighted  Anne  Sheckleton,  her  cheeks 
still  streaming  in  showers  of  tears  as  she  stood 
waiting  at  the  door  for  the  moment  of  admis- 


sion, and  hearing  the  sweet  happy  u»a  cf 
Maigaret's  voice  sounding  ia  her  ean  like  i^ 
voice  of  one  who  had  jost  now  died,  hesri 
faintly  throogfa  the  door  of  hesTen. 

For  thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  to  the  esd  h 
will  be— the  ''sorrow"  of  the  cane  ii  leicaE* 
bered  no  more,  "  for  joy  that  a  am  ii  ban 
into  the  worid." 


CHAPTER  L. 

CLEYE     COMES. 

Tox  Sedlet  was  dozing  in  his  cbi:.  Ij 
the  fire,  when  he  was  roosed  by  Mrs.  Gnoi 
voice. 

"You'll  take  this  note  at  onoe,  pleas. a 
your  master ;  there's  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  tLs 
lady  says  yon  mustn't  make  no  delay.'* 

It  took  some  seconds  to  enable  Tom  to  k.- 
count  for  the  scene,  the  actor  and  his  ova  ;^ 
of  repose,  his  costume,  and  the  tenor  cf  it 
strange  woman's  language.  In  a  little  i lii^ 
however,  he  recovered  the  context,  and  tbecci 
passage  in  his  life  became  intelligible. 

Still  half  asleep,  Tom  hurried  down  stii.'s. 
and  in  the  hall,  to  his  amasemeat,  leid  tbed- 
dress,  "Cleve  Vemey,  Esq."  At  the  W)- 
door  steps  ho  found  a  cab,  into  wbick  kjsBsj)- 
ed,  telling  the  man  to  drive  to  Ckit  rooej's 
lodgings. 

There  were  expiring  lights  in  ^  &nnD?* 
room,  the  blinds  of  which  were  np,  aaduibs 
cab  stopped  at  the  steps  a  fignrs  appeared  ^ 
one,  and  Cleve  Vemey  opened  the  window  vd 
told  the  driver,  '*  Don't  mind  knocking.  Hr 
down." 

' '  Come  np  stairs, "  said  Cleve,  addressing  Sed- 
ley,  and  mistaking  him  for  the  person  vbocbe 
had  employed. 

Up  ran  Tom  Sedley  at  his  heels. 

**  Hollo !  what  brings  you  here  ?"  said  Gere, 
when  Tom  appeared  in  the  light  of  the  camlki 
''  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  ball  has  bees  p- 
ing  on  till  now—or  is  it  a  scrape  ?" 

"  Nothing— only  this  IVe  been  commissira- 
ed  to  give  yon,*'  and  he  placed  Hiss  SbeeU^ 
ton's  note  in  his  hand. 

Cleve  had  looked  wofully  hagg^  and  anx- 
ious as  Tom  entered.  Bat  his  ooonteiiaBa 
changed  now  to  an  ashy  paleness,  and  tla« 
was  no  mistaking  his  extreme  agitation. 

He  opened  the  note— a  veiy  brief  cue  s 
seemed — and  read  it. 

**  Thank  God !"  he  said  with  ngnti^ 
and  then  he  walked  to  the  window  andlooW 
out,  and  returned  again  to  the  candles  andital 
the  note  once  more. 

** How  did  you  know  I  was  up, Tom ?' 

<'  The  lights  in  the  windows." 

"  Yes.     Don't  let  the  cab  go." 

Cleve  was  getting  on  his  coat,  and  spcakits 
like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"  I  say,  Tom  Sedley,  how  did  yon  cone  \f 
this  note  ?•'  he  said,  with  a  sudden  psn*,  m 
holding  Miss  Shecklcton's  note  in  bis  fiogei^ 
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"  Well,  qaite  innocently,"  hesitated  Sedlej. 

^'  Uow  the  devil  was  it,  air  ?  Come,  yoa 
lay  as  well.  By  heaven,  Sedley,  yon  shall 
all  me  the  trath  1" 

Tom  looked  on  his  friend  Cleve,  and  saw  his 
yes  gleaming  sharply  on  him,  and  his  face 
rhite  with  a  kind  of  terror. 

"  Of  coarse  I'll  tell  yon,  Cleve,"  said  Tom, 
nd  with  this  exordium  he  stumbled  honestly 
tiroagh  his  story,  which  by  no  means  qaieted 
Jleve  Vemey. 

"  You  d— d  little  Paul  Pry  I"  said  he  in  an 
ndcrtoue  very  viciously  through  his  teeth. 
'  Well,  you  have  got  hold  of  a  secret  now,  like 
lie  man  in  the  iron  chest,  and  by,  — yoa  had 
etter  keep  it.'^ 

A  man  who  half  blames  himself  already,  and 
}  in  a  position  which  he  hates  and  condemns, 
rill  stand  a  great  deal  more  of  hard  language, 
.nd  even  of  execration,  than  he  would  under 
ny  other  imaginable  circumstances. 

**  You  can't  blame  me  half  as  much  as  I  do 
nyself.  I  assure  you,  Cleve,  I'm  awfully  sor- 
y.  It  was  the  merest  lark — at  first — and  then 
rhcn  I  saw  that  beautifol — that  young  lady — ** 

**  Don't  dare  to  talk  of  that  lady  any  more ; 
'm  her  husband.  TherCf  you  have  it  all,  and 
f  you  whisper  it  to  mortal  you  may  ruin  me ; 
•ut  one  or  other  of  us  shall  die  for  it !'' 

Cleve  was  talking  in  a  state  of  positive  exas- 
•eration. 

"Whisper  it  !~tell  it!  You  don't  in  the 
3ast  understand  me,  Cleve,"  said  Tom,  collect- 
ng  himself,  and  growing  a  little  lofty.  '*! 
on't  whisper  or  tell  things ;  and  as  for  daring 
r  not  daring,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ; 
nd  I  hope,  if  occasion  for  difing  came,  I  should 
link  it  as  little  as  any  other  fellow." 

**  I'm  going  to  this  d — d  place  now.  I  don't 
nnch  care  what  you  do ;  I  almost  wish  you'd 
hoot  me." 

He  struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  looking  not 
t  Tom  Sedley,  but  with  a  hazard  rage  through 
tie  window,  and  away  toward  the  cold,  gray 
ast ;  and  without  another  word  to  Sedley,  he 
an  down,  shutting  the  hall-door  with  a  crash 
hat  showed  more  of  his  temper  than  of  his 
irudence,  and  Tom  saw  him  jump  into  the  cab 
nd  drive  away. 

The  distance  is  really  considerable,  but  in 
sieve's  intense  reverie  time  and  space  contract- 
d,  and  before  he  fancied  they  had  accomplished 
lalf  the  way,  he  found  himself  at  the  tall  door 
nd  stained  pilasters  and  steps  of  the  old  red- 
>rick  house. 

Anne  Evans,  half  awake,  awaited  his  arrival 
•n  the  steps.  He  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs; 
nd,  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Graver's  gesture  of 
naming,  as  she  met  him  with  raised  hand  and 
ler  frowning  ««  Hish"  at  the  bead  of  the  stairs, 
ic  checked  his  pace,  and  in  a  whisper  he  made 
lis  eager  inquiries.  She  was  going  on  veiy 
licely. 

'*  I  must  see  Miss  Sheckleton— the  old  lady— 
vhere  is  she  ?"  urged  Cleve. 
**  Here,  sir,  please"— and  Mrs.  Graver  opened 


a  door,  and  he  found  tired  Miss  Sheckleton  ty- 
ing on  her  bonnet,  and  getting  her  cloak  about 
her. 

"Oh !  Cleve,  dear"— she  called  him  "  Cleve" 
now — "  Tm  so  delighted ;  she's  doing  very  well ; 
the  doctor's  quite  pleased  with  her,  and  it's  a 
boy,  Cleve,  and— and  I  wish  you  joy  with  all 
my  heart." 

And  as  she  spoke,  the  kind  old  lady  was  shak- 
ing both  his  hands,  and  smiling  up  into  his  hand- 
some fiioe,  like  sunshine;  but  that  handsome 
face,  though  it  smiled  down  darkly  upon  her, 
was,  it  seemed  to  her,  strangely  joyless,  and  even 
troubled. 

"And  Cleve,  dear,  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey— 
I'm  80  sorry ;  but  I  must  go  immediately.  I 
make  his  chocolate  in  the  morning,  and  he  some- 
times calls  for  it  at  half  past  seven.  This  mis- 
erable attack  that  has  kept  him  here,  and  the 
risk  in  which  he  is  every  day  he  suys  in  this 
town,  it  is  so  distracting.  And  if  I  should  not 
be  at  home  and  ready  to  see  him  when  he  calls, 
he'd  be  sure  to  suspect  something ;  and  I  really 
see  nothing  but  ruin  from  his  temper  and  vio- 
lence to  all  of  us,  if  he  were  to  find  out  how  it 
is.  So  good-bye,  and  God  bless  you.  The 
doctor  says  he  thinks  you  may  see  her  in  a  very 
little  time — half  an  hour  or  so — if  you  are  very 
careful  not  to  let  her  excite  or  agitate  herself; 
and — God  bless  you — ^I  shall  be  back,  for  a  little, 
in  an  hour  or  two." 

So  that  kindly,  fluttered,  troubled,  and  happy 
old  lady  disappeared ;  and  Cleve  was  left  again 
to  his  meditations. 

"Whereas  the  doctor?"  asked  Cleve  of  the 
servant. 

*'  In  the  sitting-room,  please,  sir,  writing ;  his 
carriage  is  come,  sir,  please." 

And  thus  saying.  Mistress  Anne  Evans  offi- 
ciously opened  the  door,  and  Cleve  entered. 
The  doctor,  having  written  a  prescription,  and 
just  laid  down  his  pen,  was  pulling  on  his  glove. 

Cleve  had  no  idea  that  he  was  to  see  Doctor 
Grimshaw.  Quite  another  physician,  with  whom 
he  had  no  acquaintance,  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  Miss  Sheckleton.  As  it  turn- 
ed out,  however,  that  gentleman  was  now  away 
upon  an  interesting  visit  to  a  noble  lady,  at  a 
country  mansion,  and  Doctor  Grimshaw  was 
thus  unexpectedly  summoned. 

Cleve  was  unpleasantly  surprised,  for  he  had 
already  an  acquaintance  with  that  good  man, 
which  he  fancied  was  not  recorded  in  his  recol- 
lection to  his  credit.  I  think  if  the  doctor's 
eye  had  not  been  directed  toward  the  door  when 
he  entered,  that  Cleve  Vemey  would  have  drawn 
back ;  but  that  would  not  do  now. 

«<  Doctor  Grimshaw  ?"  said  Cleve. 

"  Yes,  sir ;"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

**  I  think,  Doctor  Grimshaw,  you  know  me  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir;  of  course  I  do,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  an  uncomfortable  smile,  ever  so  little 
bitter,  and  a  slight  bow ;  "  Mr.  Vemeji,  yes." 
And  the  doctor  paused,  looking  toward  him, 
pulling  on  his  other  glove,  and  expecting  a  ques- 
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*'  Your  patient,  Doctor  GrimsliBW,  doing  Teiy 
well,  Fm  told?" 

*  *  Nicely,  sir — very  nicely  now.  I  was  a  li  ttle 
nncomfortable  abont  her  jnst  at  one  time,  bnt 
doing  very  well  now;  and  it*8  a  boy — a  fine 
child.     Good-morning,  sir." 

He  had  taken  np  his  hat. 

**And,  Doctor  Grimshaw,  jast  one  word. 
May  I  beg,  as  a  matter  of  professional  Aonor, 
that  this^all  this,  shall  be  held  as  strictly  secret 
—every  thing  connected  with  it  as  strictly  confi- 
dential ?" 

The  doctor  looked  down  on  the  carpet  with  a 
pained  conntenance.  ' '  Certainly,  sir,  '*  he  said, 
dryly.  "That's  all,  I  suppose?  Of  conrse, 
Mr.  Vemey,  I  shan't— since  such  I  suppose  to 
be  the  wish  of  all  parties — ^mention  the  case." 

"  Of  all  parties,  certainly ;  and  it  is  in  tender, 
ness  to  others,  not  to  mysdf,  that  I  make  the  re- 
quest." 

"  Tm  sorry  it  should  be  necessary,  sir,"  said 
Doctor  Grimshaw,  almost  sternly.  '*I  know 
Miss  Sheckleton  and  her  family ;  this  poor  young 
lady,  I  understand,  is  a  cousin  of  hers.  I  am 
eorrtff  sir,  upon  her  account,  that  any  mystery 
should  be  desirable." 

"It  i»  desirable,  and,  in  fact,  indispensable^ 
sir,"  said  Cleye,  a  little  stiffly,  for  he  did  not 
see  what  right  that  old  doctor  had  to  assume  a 
lecturer's  tone  toward  him. 

"No  one  shall  bo  compromised  by  me,  sir," 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  sad  and  offended  bow. 

And  the  doctor  drove  home  pretty  well  tired 
out.  I  am  afraid  that  Cleve  did  not  veiy  much 
care  whom  he  might  compromise,  provided  he 
himself  were  secure.  But  even  from  himself  the 
ntter  selfishness,  which  toned  a  character  pas- 
sionate and  impetuous  enough  to  simulate  quite 
unconsdonsly  the  graces  of  magnanimity  and 
tenderness,  was  hidden. 

Cleve  fancied  that  the  cares  that  preyod  upon 
his  spirits  were  for  Margaret,  and  when  ho  some- 
times almost  regretted  their  marriage,  that  his 
remorse  was  altogether  for  her,  all  his  caution 
and  finesse  were  exacted  by  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  young  wife,  and  the  long  system 
of  mystery  and  deception,  nnder  which  her  proud, 
frank  spirit  was  pining,  was  practiced  solely  for 
her  advantage. 

So  Cleve  was  in  his  own  mind  something  of 
a  hero — self-sacrificing,  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
shake  himself  free,  for  sake  of  his  love  and  his  lib- 
erty, of  all  the  intoxications  and  enervations  of 
his  English  life,  and  ybr^>  colonus,  to  delve  the 
glebe  of  Canada  or  to  shear  the  sheep  of  Aus- 
traKa.  She  was  not  conscious  that  all  these 
were  the  chimeras  of  insincerity,  that  ambition 
was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  that  his  idol 
was — himself. 

And  if  he  mistakes  himself,  do  not  others 
mistake  him  also,  and  clothe  him  with  the  noble- 
ness of  their  own  worship  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
lights  ^nd  the  music  and  the  incense  that  sur- 
round him  are  but  the  tributes  of  a  beautiful 
superstition,  and  that  the  idol  in  the  midst  is 
cold  and  dumb  ? 


Cleve,  to  do  him  justice,  was  mored  « th  i 
occasion.  He  did—shall  I  saj  ?— yem  %  b^. 
hold  her  again.  There  was  a  lenfil  of  teoig. 
ness,  and  he  waited  with  a  real  inpatie&ee  e 
see  her. 

He  did  see  her— just  a  little  gleam  of  li^bti- 
the  darkened  room ;  he  stood  beside  tie  bd 
clasping  that  beautiful  hand  that  God  bd  co 
mitted  to  his,  smiling  doim  in  tfaatbeaotifik^ 
that  smiled  unutterable  love  up  agaia  iitsb 
own. 

"  Oh !  Cleve,  darling— oh,  Clerel  Fa  s 
happy." 

The  languid  hands  are  dasped  on  b,  '^ 
yeanling  eyes,  and  the  smile,  look  np.  It  i- 
like  the  meeting  of  the  beloved  after  dap«Td 

*<  And  look,  Cleve ;"  and  with  jmt  ms 
little  a  motion  of  her  hand  she  dram  IwiiEl- 
en  coverlet,  and  he  sees  in  a  deep  deeps'^ 
baby,  and  the  beautiful  smile  of  ymngiitttErJ: 
falls  upon  it  like  a  blessing  and  t cues.  'Ir* 
it  a  darling  ?  Poor  little  thing !  how  qikiiy : 
sleeps.  I  think  it  is  the  dearest  httk  t%i^ 
ever  was  seen — onr  little  baby  !* 

Is  there  a  prettier  sight  than  the  voasgc^tii- 
er  smiling,  in  this  the  hour  of  her  ex^  ^^'f- 
the  treasure  she  has  found?  Thef^^i^ 
gift,  at  sight  of  which  a  new  lore  ^^  b?- 
never— never,  while  life  remams,  to  c8i«  ie 
flowing.  Lo(>king  on  such  a  a^  ia  b>^»^  ^ 
think  I  hear  the  feet  of  theangebiossttfebsd 
—I  think  I  see  their  beautiful  ejeiCB^^<^ 
the  face  of  the  litdo  mortal,  sod  tboil)^^ 
bands  raised  over  the  head  of  the  &ir  ps^ 
mother. 


CHAPTER  LL 

"  Teach  me,  ye  groves,  some  art  to  etsc  of  pt- 
Somo  soft  resontmcata  that  may  leave  &o|^. 
On  her  lored  name,  and  then  I  viQ  eeniiaB. 

Kext  day,  after  dinner,  Lord  Venierft-' 
Cleve,  as  they  two  sat  alone,  "I  sawT^- 
Lady  Dorminster's  last  night.  I  ssw  j:^ 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  you  go  to  too  sff 
places,  with  the  House  to  attend  to;  yoisr 
too  long — one  can  look  in,  you  know.  ^^ 
times  one  meets  a  person ;  I  had  a  g^*'^ 
of  interesting  conversation  last  night,  n  '' 
stance,  with  the  French  Ambassador.  ^'  ^ 
takes  a  hint  better ;  they  are  very  good  W^ 
ers,  the  French,  and  that  is  the  vay  tiift  p- 
up  so  much  information  and  opinion,  «nd  ih:i5& 
I  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  we  ttfked-abont  u-^ 
half  an  hour,  until  I  had  got  my  ideas «-  ^ 
fore  him.  A  very  able  man,  a  Wai«nt  Pf^ 
and  seemed— he  appeared  to  go  with  mc*^* 
it— and  very  well  up  upon  onr  ^^"^^ 
thing»— and — and— looking  at  yon,  it  sc^.* 
—you're  looking  a  good  deal  cut  np,  f^'f 
and— and  as  if  you  were  doing  too  nrncb.  ^ 
I  said,  you  know,  you  were  to  look  abofij>; 
see  if  there  was  any  young  person  joo  i*f^ 
that  was  suitable— and— that  kind  of  *^|j=' ,"[ 
you  know  you  must  not  fotigne  yoonenj  ^ 
don't  want  to  hurry  you ;  only  it  i« »  ^^  ■'" 
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mght  to  take  with  a  yiew  to  strengthen  jonr 
wsition — nltimatelj.  And — and— I  hear  it  is 
oo  late  to  consider  about  Ethel — that  would 
lave  been  very  nice,  it  struck  me;  but  that  is 
low  out  of  the  question,  I  understand — in  fact, 
t  is  certain,  although  the  world  don't  know  it 
'et ;  and  therefore  we^nst  consider  some  other 
Jliance ;  and  I  don't  see  anj  very  violent  hurry. 
Ve  must  look  about — and — and  youll  want 
ome  money,  Clere,  when  you  have  made  up 
our  mind." 

*'  You  are  always  too  good,'*  said  Cleye. 

"I — I  mean  with  jour  wife — about  it;"  and 
iord  Vemey  coughed  a  little.  **  There's  never 
ny  harm  in  a  little  money ;  the  more  yon  get, 
he  more  you  can  do.  I  always  was  of  that 
pinion.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  money  is 
lower,  though  in  difierent  ways ;  that  was  always 
ay  idea.  What  I  want  to  impress  on  your 
aind,  however,  at  this  moment,  particularly,  is, 
hat  there  is  nothing  very  pressing  as  to  time ; 
re  can  afford  a  little  time.  The  Onslow  motto, 
on  know,  it  conveys  it,  and  your  mother  was 
onnected  with  the  Onslows." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  how  the 
rords  of  his  noble  uncle  relieved  Cleve  Vemey. 
every  sentence  seemed  to  lift  a  load  from  his 
)urdcn,  or  to  cut  asunder  some  knot  in  the 
ordage  of  his  bonds.  He  had  not  felt  so  much 
t  ease  since  his  hated  conversation  with  Lord 
Terney  in  the  library. 

Not  very  long  after  this,  Cleve  made  the  best 
peech  by  many  degrees  He  had  ever  spoken,  a 
eally  forcible  reply  upon  a  subject  he  had  very 
arcfully  made  up,  of  which,  in  fact,  he  was 
k  master.  His  uncle  was  very  much  pleased, 
.nd  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  pretty  dis- 
inctly  from  what  fountain  he  had  drawn  his  in- 
piration,  and  promised  them  better  things  still, 
low  that  he  had  got  him  fiurly  in  harness,  and 
lad  him  into  his  library,  and  they  put  their 
leads  together ;  and  he  thought  his  talking  with 
tim  a  little  did  him  no  harm.  Clove's  voice  was 
o  good,  he  could  make  himself  heard — ^you 
nust  be  able  to  reach  their  ears  or  you  can  hard- 
y  hope  to  make  an  impiessioo;  and  Lord  Ver- 
ley's  physician  insisted  on  his  sparing  his  throat. 

So  Lord  Vemey  was  pleased.  Cleve  was 
Lord  Verney's  throat,  and  the  throat  emitted 
;ood  speeches,  and  every  one  knew  where  the 
lead  was.  Not  that  Clove  was  deficient ;  but 
uleve  had  very  unusual  advantages. 

Tom  Sedley  and  Cleve  were  on  rather  odd 
lerms  now.  Cleve  kept  up  externally  their  old 
ntimacy  when  they  met.  But  he  did  not  seek 
lim  out  in  those  moods  which  used  to  call  for 
lonest  Tom  Sedley,  when  they  ran  down  the 
river  together  to  Greenwich,  when  Cleve  was 
lazy,  and  wanted  to  hear  the  news,  and  say 
ivhat  he  liked,  and  escape  from  criticism  of  every 
kind,  and  eiijoy  himself  indolently. 

For  Vemey  now  there  was  a  sense  of  con- 
straint wherever  Tom  Sedley  was.  Even  in 
Toro*s  manner  there  was  a  shyness.  Tom  had 
learned  a  secret  which  he  had  not  confided  to 
him.     He  knew  ho  was  s.ife  in  Tom  Sedley's 


hands.  Still  he  was  in  his  power,  and  Sedley 
knew  it,  and  that  galled  his  pride,  and  made  on 
estrangement. 

In  the  early  May,  <*When  winds  are  sweet 
though  they  unruly  be, "  Tom  Sedley  came  down 
again  to  Cardyllian.  Miss  Charity  welcomed 
him  ^vith  her  accustomed  emphasis  upon  the 
green.  How  very  pretty  Agnes  looked.  But 
how  cold  her  ways  had  grown. 

He  wished  she  was  not  so  pretty — so  beautiful 
in  fact.  It  pained  him,  and  somehow  he  had 
grown  strange  with  her ;  and  she  was  changed, 
grave  and  silent  rather,  and,  as  it  seemed,  care- 
less quite  whether  he  waa  there  or  not.  Al- 
though he  could  never  charge  her  with  positive 
unkindness,  much  less  with  rudeness.  He  wish- 
ed she  would  be  rade.  He  would  have  liked  to 
upbraid  her.  But  her  gentle,  careless  cruelty 
was  a  torture  that  justified  no  comphdnt,  and 
admitted  no  redress. 

He  could  talk  volubly  and  pleasantly  enough 
for  hours  with  Charity,  not  caring  a  farthing 
whether  he  pleased  her  or  not,  and  thinking  only 
whether  Agnes,  who  sat  silent  at  her  work,  liked 
his  stories  and  was  amused  by  his  fun ;  and 
went  away  elated  fora  whole  night  and  day  bo- 
cause  a  joke  of  his  had  made  her  laugh.  Never 
had  Tom  felt  more  proud  and  triumphant  in  all 
his  days. 

But  when  Charity  left  the  room  to  see  old 
Vane  Etherage  in  the  study,  a  strange  silence 
fell  upon  Tom.  You  could  hear  each  stitch  of 
her  tambour-work.  You  could  hear  Tom's 
breathing.  He  fancied  she  might  hear  the 
beating  of  his  heart.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
silence.  He  could  have  been  eloquent  had  he 
spoken  from  that  loaded  heart.  But  he  dare 
not,  and  failing  this  he  must  be  silent 

By  this  time  Tom  was  always  thinking  of 
Agnes  Etherage,  and  wondering  at  the  perver- 
sity of  fate.  He  was  in  love.  He  could  not 
cheat  himself  into  any  evasion  of  that  trath — a 
tyrant  trath  that  had  ruled  him  mercilessly; 
and  there  was  she  pining  for  love  of  quite  an- 
other, and  bestowing  upon  him,  who  disdained 
it,  all  the  treasure  of  her  heart,  while  even  a 
look  would  have  been  cherished  with  gratitude 
by  Sedley. 

What  was  the  good  of  his  going  up  every 
day  to  Hazelden,  Tom  Sedley  thought,  to  look 
at  her,  and  talk  to  Charity,  and  laugh,  and  re- 
count entertaining  gossip,  and  make  jokes,  and 
be  agreeable,  with  a  heavy  and  strangely  suffer- 
ing heart,  and  feel  himself  every  day  more  and 
more  in  love  with  her,  when  he  knew  that  the 
sound  of  Clove's  footstep  as  he  walked  by, 
thinking  of  himself,  would  move  her  heart 
more  than  all  Tom  Sedley,  adoring  her,  could 
say  in  his  life-time  ? 

What  a  fool  be  was !  Before  Cleve  appeared 
she  was  fancy-free,  no  one  else  in  the  field,  and 
his  opportunities  unlimited.  He  had  lapsed 
his  time,  and  occasion  had  spread  its  wings  and 
flown. 

''What  beautiful  sunshine!  What  do  you 
say  to  a  walk  on  tho  green?"  said  Tom  to 
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Charitv,  and  listening  for  a  word  from  Agnes. 
She  raised  her  pret^  ejes,  and  looked  out,  bat 
said  nothing. 

**  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  rerj  nice ;  and 
there  is  no  wind.  What  do  you  say,  Ag- 
nes?" 

<^  I  don't  know.  I'm  iasy  to-daj,  I  think, 
and  I  hare  this  to  finish,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Bat  you  ought  to  take  a  walk,  Agnes ;  it 
would  do  yoa  good,  and  Thomas  Sedley  and  I 
are  going  for  a  walk  on  the  green." 

"Pray  do,"  pleaded  Tom  timidly. 

Agnes  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and,  making  no  other  an- 
swer, resumed  her  work. 

"  You  are  very  obstinate,"  remarked  Charity. 

"Yes,  and  lasy,  like  the  donkeys  on  the 
green,  where  yon  are  going;  bat  you  don*t 
want  mo  particularly — I  mean  you^  Charrie — 
and  Mr.  Sedley,  I  know,  will  excuse  mo,  for  I 
really  feel  that  it  would  tire  me  to-day.  It 
would  tire  me  to  death,'*  said  Agnes,  winding 
up  with  an  emphasis. . 

"Well,  Til  go  and  put  on  my  things,  and  if 
you  Hke  to  come  3ron  can  come,  and  if  you  don't 
you  can  stay  where  yon  are.  But  I  wish  you 
would  not  be  a  ibol.  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  and 
nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  you." 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  walk  to-day.  I 
know  I  should  feel  tired  immediately,  and  have 
to  bring  you  back  again,  and  I're  really  grown 
interested  in  this  little  bit  of  work,  and  I  feel 
OS  if  I  must  finish  it  to-day.** 

"  You  are  such  a  goose,  Agnes,'*  said  Chari- 
ty, marching  out  of  the  room. 

Tom  remained  there  standing,  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  looking  out  of  the  window — ^longing  to 
speak,  his  heart  being  full,  yet  not  knowing 
how  to  begin,  or  how  to  go  on  if  he  had  begun. 

Agnes  worked  on  diligently,  and  looked  out 
from  the  window  at  her  side  over  the  shorn 
grass  and  flower-beds,  through  the  old  trees  in 
the  foreground — over  the  tops  of  the  sloping 
forest,  with  the  background  of  the  grand 
Welsh  mountains,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  estuary, 
here  and  there,  seen  through  the  leaves,  stretch- 
ing in  dim  gold  and  gray. 

"You  like  that  particular  window,"  said 
Tom,  making  a  wonderful  effort;  "I  mean, 
why  do  you  like  always  to  sit  there?"  He 
spoke  in  as  careless  a  way  as  ho  could,  looking 
still  out  of  his  window,  which  commanded  a 
different  view. 

"  This  mndow !  oh,  my  frame  stands  here 
always,  and  when  one  is  accustomed  to  a  par- 
ticular place,  it  puts  one  out  to  change.*' 

Then  Agnes  dropped  her  pretty  eyes  again 
to  her  worsted,  and  worked  and  hummed  very 
faintly  a  little  air,  and  Tom*s  heart  swelled 
within  him,  and  he  hummed  as  faintly  the 
same  gay  air. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  liked  that  view?" 
said  Tom  Sedley  arresting  the  music. 

She  looked  out  again — 

"  Well,  it's  very  pretty.'* 

"The  best  from  these  windows;  some  peo- 


ple think,  I  believe,  the  prettiat  m  tk 
have,"  said  Tom,  gaUieiing  force,  "tl«  vits 
is  always  so  pretty." 

"  Yes,  the  water,"  she  ssiented  BsM. 

"  Quite  a  romantic  view,"  contiBiud  Sedkr 
a  little  bitterly. 

"  Yes,  eveiy  pretty  pew  is  rominticr  ^ 
acquiesced,  looking  out  for  a  moment  tpk 
"  If  one  knew  exactly  what  romatk  vams- 
it*s  a  word  we  use  so  often,  and  so  vagodT." 

"  And  can't  you  define  it,  Agnes?" 

"Define  it ?     I  leaUy  don't  think  I  codL* 

"  Well,  that  does  surprise  me." 

"You  are  so  much  more  clever  this  I  </ 
course  it  does.** 

"No,  quite  the  contrary;  yoa  sre  dei?- 
Tm  serious,  I  assure  you — and  I'm  a  d^  hi- 
low,  and  I  know  it  quite  well—/  can't  asb; 
it;  but  that  doesn't  surprise  me." 

"  Then  wo  are  both  in  the  same  case;  tel 
won't  allow  its  stupidity— the  idea  is  not  ess 
definable,  and  that  is  the  real  difficaltT.  In 
can't  describe  the  perfume  of  a  violet,  to  jr. 
know  it  quite  well,  and  I  really  thisl  flovass 
more  interesting  subject  than  romaace." 

"  Oh,  really  I  not,  surely,  than  the  rcasw 
of  that  view.     It  is  so  romantic!'' 

"  You  seem  quite  in  love  with  itj'ssidii, 
with  a  little  laugh,  and  began  a^  ^* 
grave  face  to  stitch  in  the  glory  of  k  aiat  ia 
celestial  yellow  worsted. 

"The  water— yes  — and  the  <id  trees  cf 
Ware,  and  just  that  tower  at  the  nitd^ 
house." 

Agnes  just  glanced  through  herTin^i^ 
said  nothing. 

"  I  think,"  said  Sedley,  "if  /were  peoffa: 
this  scene,  you  know,  I  should  put  my  bee - 
that  Castle  of  Ware— that  is,  if  I  conld  iitss 
a  romance,  which,  of  course,  I  couldn't''  & 
spoke  with  a  meaning,  I  think. 

"  Why  should  there  be  heroes  in  ponuujce'^ 
asked  Miss  Agnes,  looking  nevertheless  ton:. 
Ware,  with  her  hand  and  the  needle  iss 
idly  upon  the  frame.  "Don't  yon  Aitk* 
romance  ought  t§  resemble  reality  a  little;  is. 
do  you  ever  find  snch  a  monster  as  a  hew  -^ 
the  world  ?  /  don't  expect  to  sec  one,  Ibw^- 
and  she  laughed  again,  but  Tom  thooght  s  J* 
tie  bitterly,  and  applied  once  mme^Jige^^^ 
her  work,  and  hummed  a  few  bars  of  her  Iim 
air  again.  , 

And  Tom,  standing  now  in  the  middk  j^ 
the  room,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  (te^ 
way  of  looking  still  upon  the  landscapewi** 
they  had  been  discussing,  was  really  lo(*^ 
unobserved,  on  her,  and  thinking  that  ths* 
was  not  in  all  the  world  so  pretty  s  creattrt. 

Charity  opened  the  door,  cqnil^  ^^^  * 
walk,  and  bearing  an  alpaca  umbrella  tm  » 
few  genUemen  would  like  to  walk  with  »  MJf- 
fair. 

"Well,  you  won*t  come,  I  see.  li^^ 
are  very  obstinate.  Come,  Thomas  ^"^^ 
Good-bye,  Agnes ;"  and  with  these  words »» 
worthy  girl  led  forth  my  friend  Tom,  «»<»  «■ 
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tliej  paflsed  the  corner  of  the  house,  he  saw 
Agnes  standing  in  the  window,  looking  ont  sad- 
ly, with  her  finger-tips  against  the  pane. 

<' She's  lonely,  *poor  little  thing!"  thought 
he,  with  a  pang.  ''Why  wouldn't  she  come ? 
Xiistlessness — apathy,  I  suppose.  How  selfish 
and  odions  any  trifling  with  a  girl's  afiections 
is  ;"  and  then  aloud  to  Charity,  walking  hy  her 
side,  he  continued,  **yoa  have  not  seen  Clere 
since  the  great  day  of  Lord  Yemcy's  visit,  I 
suppose  ?" 

''No,  nothing  of  him,  and  don*t  desire  to 
seo  him.  He  has  heen  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  suffering,  as  you  see,  and  I  think  he 
has  behaved  odlousfy,  8he*s  very  odd;  she 
doesn't  choose  to  confide  in  me.  I  don't  think 
it's  nice  or  kind  of  her,  but,  of  course,  it's  her 
own  affidr ;  only  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  she'll 
never  think  of  any  one  else  now  but  Cleve 
Vemey." 

"It's  an  awful  pity,"  said  Tom  Sedley, 
quite  sincerely. 

They  were  walking  down  that  steep  and  sol* 
itary  road,  by  which  Vane  Etherage  had  made 
his  memorable  descent  a  few  months  since, 
now  in  deep  shadow  under  the  airy  canopy  of 
transparent  leaves,  and  in  total  silence,  except 
for  the  sounds,  far  below,  of  the  little  mill- 
stream  struggling  among  the  rocks. 

*'  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey  pretty 
well?" 

"Intimately  —  that  is,  I  did.  I  have  not 
lately  seen  so  much  of  him." 

"  And  do  you  think,  Thomas  Sedley,  that 
he  will  ever  come  forward  ?"  said  blunt  Miss 
Charity. 

'^  Well,  I  happen  to  know  that  Cleve  Vemey 
has  no  idea  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  In  fact, 
I  should  be  deceiving  you,  if  I  did  not  say  dis- 
tincdy  that  I  know  he  won't.'' 

Tom  was  going  to  say  he  eanUf  but  checked 
himself.  However,  I  think  he  was  not  sony 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  to  this 
fact,  and  putting  Cleve  Vemey  quite  out  of  the 
field  of  conjecture  as  a  possible  candidate. 

"Then  I  must  say,"  said  Miss  Charity, 
flushing  brightly,  "that  Mr.  Vemey  is  a 
villain." 

From  this  strong  position  Tom  could  not 
dislodge  her,  and  finding  that  expostulation  in- 
volved him  in  a  risk  of  a  similar  classification, 
he  abandoned  Cleve  to  his  fate. 

Up  and  down  the  green  they  walked  until 
Miss  Flood  espied  and  arrested  Charity  Ether- 
age,  and  carried  her  off  upon  a  visit  of  philan- 
thropy in  her  pony-carriage ;  and  so  Tom  Sed- 
ley transferred  his  charge  to  fussy,  imperious 
Miss  Flood;  and  he  felt  strangely  incensed 
mth  her,  and  walked  the  green,  disappointed 
and  bereft  Was  not  Charity  Agnes's  sister  ? 
While  he  walked  with  her  he  could  talk  of 
Agnes.  He  was  still  in  the  halo  of  Hazelden, 
and  near  Agnes.  Bat  now  he  was  adrift  in 
the  dark.  He  sat  down,  looking  toward  the 
upland  woods  that  indicated  Hazelden,  and 
sighed  with  a  much  more  real  pain  than  he 
I 


had  ever  sighed  toward  Malory ;  and  he 
thought  evil  of  meddling  Miss  Flood,  who  had 
carried  away  his  companion.  After  a  time  he 
walked  away  toward  Malory,  intending  a  visit 
to  his  friend  old  Rebecca  Mervyn,  and  thinking 
all  the  way  of  Agnes  Etherage. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

MRS.  UEBVTN's  DRSAH. 

Hb  found  himself,  in  a  little  time,  under 
the  windows  of  the  steward's  house.  Old  Re- 
becca Mervyn  was  seated  on  the  bench  beside 
the  door  plying  her  knitting-needles;  she 
raised  her  eyes  on  hearing  his  step. 

"Ha,  he's  come  I"  she  said,  lowering  her 
hands  to  her  knees,  and  fixing  her  dark  wild 
gaze  upon  him.  "  I  ought  to  have  known  it — 
so  strange  a  dream  must  have  had  a  meaning." 

"  They  sometimes  have,  ma'am,  I  believe ;  I 
hope  you  are  pretty  well,  1^  Mervyn." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  welL" 

"Very  sorry,  very  sony,  indeed,  ma'am," 
said  Tom  Sedley.  "I've  often  thought  this 
must  be  a  veiy  damp,  unhealthy  place — ^too 
much  crowded  up  with  trees ;  they  say  nothing 
is  more  trying  to  health.  You'd  be  much  bet- 
ter, I'm  sure,  anywhere  else." 

"  Nowhere  else  ;  my  next  move  shall  be  my 
last     I  care  not  how  soon,  sir." 

'.'Fray  don't  giv0  way  to  low  spirits;  you 
really  mustn't,"  said  Tom. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,  sir ;  for  I  know  you 
have  come  to  tell  me  something." 

"No,  I  assure  yon ;  merely  to  ask  you  Bow 
you  are,  and  whether  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

"Oh!  sir;  what  use? — no. 

"J)o  you  wish  me  to  give  any  message  to 
that  fellow  Dingn-ell  ?  Fray  make  use  of  me 
in  any  way  that  strikes  you.  I  hear  he  is  on 
the  point  of  leaving  England  again." 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
"Why  do  I  say  so?  I'm  glad  of  nothing; 
but  I'm  sure  it  is  better.  What  business  could 
he  and  Mr.  Larkin  and  that  Jew  have  with  my 
child,  who,  thank  God,  is  in  heaven,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  hands,  evil  hands,,  I  dare 
say." 

"  So  I  rather  think,  also,  ma'am ;.  and  Mr. 
Larkin  tried,  did  he  ?" 

"Larkin; — ^yes,  that  was  the*  name.  He 
came  here,  sir,  about  the  time  I  saw  yon  ;  and 
ho  talked  a  great  deal  about  my  poor  little 
child.  It  is  dead,  you  know,  but  I  did  not  tell 
him  so.  I  promised  Lady  Vemey  I'd  tell 
nothing  to  strangers — ^they  all  grow  angry  then. 
Mr.  Larkin  was  angry,  I  think.  But  I  do  not 
speak — and  yon  advised  me  to  be  silent^and 
though  he  said  he  was  their  lawyer,  I  would 
not  answer  a  word." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  acted  wisely,  Mrs. 
MerTyn,  you  can  not  be  too  cautious  in  holding 
any  communication  with  such  people." 

"  I'd  tell  you,  sir—if  I  dare ;  but  Fve  prom- 
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ised,  and  I  dart^L  Till  old  Lady  Vemej's 
gone,  I  daren't.  I  know  nothing  of  Uw-papeis 
— my  poor  head  I  How  should  I  ?  And  she 
coald  not  half  understand  them.  So  I  prom- 
ised. Y<m  would  understand  them.  Time 
enough— time  enough.** 

**  I  should  he  only  too  happy— wheneyer  you 
please/*  said  Tom. 

"  And,  you,  sir,  hare  come  to  tell  me  some- 
thing; what  is  it?** 

**  I  assure  yon  I  have  nothing  particularly  to 
say ;  I  merely  called  to  inquire  how  you  are." 

** Nothing  more  needless,  sir;  how  can  a 
poor  lonely  old  woman  be,  whose  last  hope  has 
gone  out  and  left  her  alone  in  the  wilderness  ? 
For  twenty  years  —  more,  mort  than  twenty — 
I  have  been  watching,  day  and  night;  and 
now,  sir,  I  look  at  the  sea  no  more.  I  will 
never  see  those  headlands  again.  I  sit  here, 
sir,  from  day  to  day,  thinking ;  and,  oh,  dear, 
I  wish  it  was  all  over.*' 

<*  Any  time  you  should  want  me,  I  should 
be  only  too  happy,  aiyl  this  is  my  address.** 

**  And  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me  ?'* 

**  No,  ma*am,  nothing  more  than  I  said." 

'*  It  was  wonderful :  I  dreamed  last  night  I 
was  looking  toward  Pendillion,  watching  as  I 
used ;  the  moon  was  above  the  mountain,  and  I 
was  standing  by  the  water,  so  that  the  sea  came 
np  to  my  feet,  and  I  saw  a  speck  of  white  far 
away,  and  something  told  me  it  was  his  sail  at 
last,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  very  fast  it  came ; 
and  I  walked  out  to  meet  it^  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter, with  my  arms  stretched  to  meet  it,  and 
when  it  came  very  near  I  saw  it  was  Arthur 
himself  coming  upright  in  his  shroud,  his  feet 
on  the  water,  and  with  his  feet,  hands,  and 
fAce  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  arms  stretched  to 
meet  mine ;  and  I  felt  I  was  going  te  die ;  and 
I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  praying  to 
God  to  receive  me,  expecting  his  touch ;  and  I 
heard  the  rush  of  the  water  about  his  feet,  and 
a  voice — it  was  yours,  not  his — said,  '  Look  at 
me,*  and  I  did  look,  and  saw  you,  and  you 
looked  like  a  man  that  had  been  drowned— 
your  face  as  white  as  his,  and  your  clothes  drip- 
ping, and  sand  in  your  hair;  and  I  stepped 
back,  saying,  *My  God  I  how  have  you  come 
here?*  and  you  said,  'Listen,  I  have  great 
news  to  tell  you  ;*  and  I  waked  with  a  shock. 
I  don*t  believe  in  dreams  more  I  believe  than 
other  people,  but  this  troubles  me  still.** 

**  Well,  thank  God,  I  have  had  no  accident 
by  land  or  by  water,*'  said  Tom  Sedley,  smiling 
in  spite  of  himself  at  the  awful  figure  he  cut  in 
the  old  lady*s  vision ;  *'  and  I  have  no  news  to 
tell,  and  I  think  it  will  puszle  those  Jews  and 
lawyers  to  draw  me  into  their  business,  what- 
ever it  is.  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  people ;  you 
need  never  be  afraid  of  me,  ma'am,  I  detest 
.them.'* 

"Afraid  of  ywi^  sir  I — Oh  no.  You  have 
been  very  kind.  See,  this  view  here  is  under 
the  branches  ;  you  can't  see  the  water  from  this, 
only  those  dark  paths  in  the  wood ;  and  I  walk 
round  sometimes  through  that  hollow  and  on 


by  the  low  road  toward  Gardylliia  ii  the  eieii 
ing,  when  no  one  is  stirring,  jnstto  the  tsb^ti, 
from  which  yon  can  see  the  okl  cbnrck  asd  i* 
'  church-yard ;  and  oh !  six,  Iwi^  I  wen  Itis; 
there.** 

'*  You  must  not  be  talking  in  tint  loeUsdalr 
way,  ma'am,"  said  Tom,  kindly;"  "TUcw 
and  see  you  again  if  yon  allow  me;  Itbinkjm 
are  a  great  deal  too  lonely  here ;  joa  oi{bt  & 
go  out  in  a  boat,  ma'am,  and  take  a  dim  i? 
and  then,  and  just  rattle  about  a  littk,  tniTx 
can't  think  how  much  good  it  would  do  pi; 
and— I  most  go — and  I  hope  I  shall  fiad  toi  i 
great  deal  better  when  I  come  back"— lodiai 
these  words  he  took  his  leave,  and  as  hevaiiai 
along  that  low  narrow  road  that  leads  br  h 
inland  track  to  Cardyllian,  of  wbidi  oldBeha 
Mervyn  spoke,  whom  should  he  enconattrts 
Miss  Charity  coming  down  the  hill  ttttei 
pace  with  Miss  Flood,  in  that  ladj  s  poaT-ce- 
riage.  Smiling,  hat  in  hand,  he  got  hiss^ 
well  against  the  wall  to  let  them  pass;  t^ttbi 
ladies  drew  up,  and  Miss  Charitf  hadaoeaif 
to  send  home,  if  he,  Thomas  Sedlej,  woal:  le 
so  good  as  to  call  at  Jones's  thej  would  fiiii 
messenger,  merely  to  tell  Agnes  that  sk  w 
going  to  dine  with  Miss  Flood,  sod  vcniii  c£ 
be  home  till  seven  o'clock. 

So  Tom  Sedley  undertook  it;  teBeiisd 
bowed  his  adieus,  and  then  walked  fester  icvrd 
the  town,  and  instead  of  walking  diwei  to  Mn. 
Jones,  sauntered  for  a  while  on  tfaesceaiud 
bethought  him  what  mistakes  such  steseet^ 
as  Mrs.  Jones  could  provide,  sometime  bj^ 
and  so  resolved  himself  to  be  Mia  Oastri 
Mercury. 

Sedley  felt  hi^pier,  with  an  odd  kind  of  h 
cited  and  unmeaning  happiness,  as  heval^^ 
the  embowed  steep  toward  Haxelden,  than  ^ 
had  felt  an  hour  or  two  before  while  vsIe? 
down  it.  When  he  reached  the  little  ^ 
platform  of  closely  mown  grass,  on  which  flsss 
the  pretty  house  of  Hazdden,  he  closed  the  iss 
gate  gently,  and  looked  toward  the  ^^ 
room  windows  that  reach  the  grass,  and  &i:i 
foolish  flutter  at  his  heart  as  he  saw  thattfe 
frame  stood  in  Agnes^s  window  without  its  e^ 
tress. 

**  Beading,  now,  I  suppose,**  whispered T& 
asifhefearedtodUturbher.  '*Shehascl]tseB^ 
her  place,  and  she  is  reading;"  and  hebega^^ 
speculate  whether  she  sat  on  the  ottoman  « 3 
the  sola,  or  in  the  cushioned  amirchair,  witii^ 
novel  in  her  hands.  But  his  sidelong  gla» 
could  not  penetrate  the  panes,  which  retarB* 
only  reflections  of  the  sky  or  black  shadow,  ci- 
cepting  of  the  one  object,  the  deaertcd  frJ» 
which  stood  close  to  their  surface. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago  either,  "i^- 
Tom  Sedley  would  have  run  across  the  gnsi^ 
the  drawing-room  windows,  end  had  ic  »a 
Agnes  within  would  have  made  asemi-baJ?^* 
rious  entiy  through  one  of  them.  Bot  w«^ 
had  come  of  late,  on  a  sudden,  a  sortof  fono^ 
ity  in  his  relations  with  Agnes;  and  so  te 
walked  round  by  the  hall-door,  and  foun<i  t-' 
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rawing-rooms  enptj,  mnd  tonching  the  bell, 
earned  that  Miss  Agnes  had  gone  oat  for  a 
ralk. 

'Tve  a  message  to  give  her  from  Miss  Chari- 
y ;  have  yoa  any  idea  which  way  she  went?" 

He  foand  himself  making  excuse  to  the  serv- 
nt  for  his  inqmiy.  A  short  time  since  he 
rould  have  asked  qnite  frankly  where  she  was, 
ithoat  dreaming  of  a  reason ;  but  now  had 
rown,  as  I  say,  a  reserve,  which  has  always  the 
lore  harmless  incidents  of  guilt.  He  was  ap- 
rchensive  of  suspicion ;  he  was  shy  even  of  this 
Id  servant,  and  was  encountering  this  inquiry 
y  an  explanation  of  his  motives. 

*^I  saw  her  go  by  the  beech  walk,  sir,"  said 
be  man. 

"Oh  I  thanks;  very  good." 

And  he  crossed  the  grass,  and  entered  the 
>eech  walk,  which  is  broad  and  straight,  with 
owering  files  of  beech  at  each  side,  and  a  thick 
creen  of  underwood  and  evergreens,  and  tuni- 
ng the  screen  of  rhodendrons  at  the  entrance 
•f  the  walk,  he  found  himself  qnite  close  to  Ag- 
les,  who  was  walking  toward  him. 

She  stopped.  He  fancied  she  changed  color ; 
lad  she  mistaken  him  for  some  one  else? 

*'  Well,  Agnes,  I  see  the  sun  and  the  flowers 
>rcvailed,  though  we  couldn't ;  and  I  am  glad, 
t  all  events,  that  yon  have  had  a  little  walk.** 

"Oh I  yes,  after  all,  I  really  couldn't  resist^ 
ind  is  Chari^  coming?*' 

"  No,  you  are  not  to  expect  her  till  tea-time. 
>he'9  gone  with  Miss  Flood  somewhere,  and  she 
Ksnt  me  to  tell  you." 

"Oh!  thanks;"  and  Agnes  hesitated,  look- 
ng  toward  home,  as  if  she  intended  returning. 

"  You  may  as  well  walk  once  more  up  and 
lown ;  it  does  look  so  jolly ;  doesn't  it  ?"  said 
Com ;  "  pray  do,  Agnes. " 

*  ^  Well,  yes,  once  more,  I  will ;  but  that  is  all, 
or  I  really  am  a  little  tired." 

They  set  out  in  silence,  and  Tom,  with  a 
^cat  effort,  said— 

"  I  wonder,  Agnes,  you  seem  so  cold,  I  mean 
10  unfriendly  with  me,  I  think  you  do ;  and  you 
nust  be  quite  aware  of  it ;  you  must,  indeed^ 
\gnes.  I  think  if  yon  knew  half  the  pain  you 
ire  giving  me— I  really  do — that  you  wouldn't." 

The  speech  was  very  inartificial,  but  it  had 
he  merit  of  going  direct  to  the  point,  and  Miss 
tVgnes  began — 

"  I  haven't  been  at  all  unfriendly." 

"Oh!  but  you  have — indeed  you  have — ^you 
ivQ  quite  changed.  And  I  don't  know  what  I 
fiftve  done— I  wish  you'd  tell  me — ^to  deserve  it ; 
because— even  if  there  was — another — any  thing 
—no  matter  what — I'm  an  cjd  friend,  and  I 
think  it's  very  unkind ;  you  don't  perceive  It, 
perhaps,  but  you  are  awfully  changed." 

Agnes  laughed  a  very  little,  and  she  answered, 
looking  down  on  the  walk  before  her,  as  Sedley 
thought,  with  a  veiy  pretty  blush,  and  I  believe 
there  was — 

"  It  is  a  veiy  serious  accnsation,  and  I  don't 
deserve  it.  No,  indeed,  and  even  if  it  were  true, 
it  rather  surprises  me  that  it  should  in  the  least 


interest  you ;  because  we  down  here  have  seen 
so  little  of  you  that  we  might  very  reasonably 
suspect  that  you  had  begun  to  forget  ns." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  an  awjul  fool,  it  is  qnite 
true,  and  you  have  punished  me,  not  more  than 
I  deserve ;  but  I  think  you  might  have  remem- 
bered that  you  had  not  on  earth  a  better  friend 
— ^I  mean  a  more  earnest  one— particularly  you, 
Agnes,  than  I." 

"I  really  don't  know  what  I  have  done," 
pleaded  she,  with  another  little  laugh. 

"  I  was  here,  you  know,  as  intimate  almost 
as  a  brother.  I  don't  say,  of  course,  there  are 
not  many  things  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect 
to  hear  any  thing  abont ;  bnt  if  I  had,  and  been 
thought  worthy  of  confidence,  I  would  at  all 
events  have  spoken  honestly.  But — may  I 
speak  quite  frankly,  Agnes  ?-r-yoa  won't  be  of- 
fended, will  you?" 

"  No ;  I  shan't— I'm  quite  sure." 

"  Well,  it  was  only  this— you  are  changed, 
Agnes,  yon  know  you  are.  Just  this  moment, 
for  instance,  you  were  going  home,  only  because 
/came  here,  and  yon  fancied  I  might  join  you 
in  your  walk;  and  this  change  began  when 
Cleve  Vemey  was  down  here  staying  at  Ware, 
and  used  to  walk  with  you  on  the  green." 

Agnes  stopped  short  at  these  words,  and  drew 
back  a  step,  looking  at  Sedley  with  an  angry 
surprise. 

"I  don*t  understand  you — Tm  certain  I  don*t. 
I  can't  conceive  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 

Sedley  paused  in  equal  surprise. 

"I — I  beg  pardon ;  I'm  awfully  sorry — ^you'll 
never  know  how  sorry — if  I  have  said  any  thing 
to  vex  yon ;  but  I  did  think  it  was  some  influ- 
ence, or  something  connected  with  that  time." 

"I  really  don't  pretend  to  understand  you," 
said  Agnes,  coldly,  with  eyes,  however,  that 
gleamed  resentfully.  "I  do  recollect  perfectly 
Mr.  Cleve  Vemey 's  walking  half  a  dozen  times 
with  Charity  and  me  upon  the  green,  but  what 
that  can  possibly  have  to  do  with  your  fancied 
wrongs,  I  can  not  imagine;  I  fancied  you  were  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Vemey's." 

"  So  I  was— so  I  am ;  bnt  no  such  friend  as 
I  am  of  yonrs— your  friend,  Agnes.  There's  no 
use  in  saying  it ;  but,  Agnes,  I'd  die  for  yon— I 
would  indeed." 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sedley ;  but 
I  thought  it  very  strange,  your  coming  so  very 
seldom  to  inquire  for  papa,  when  he  was  so 
poorly  last  year,  when  you  were  at  Cardyllian. 
He  did  not  seem  to  mind  it ;  but  considering  as 
yon  say  how  much  you  once  used  to  be  here,  it 
did  strike  me  as  very  rude — I  may  as  well  say 
what  I  really  thought — not  only  unkind  but 
rude.  So  that  if  there  has  been  any  change,  yon 
need  not  look  to  other  people  for  the  cause  of 
it." 

"If  you  knew  how  I  blame  myself  for  that,  I 
think,  bad  as  it  was,  you'd  forgive  me." 

"I  think  it  showed  that  you  did  not  very 
much  care  what  became  of  us." 

"Oh!  Agnes,  you  did  not  think  that — ^you 
never  thought  it.    Unless  y<m  are  happy,  I  cant 
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be  happ7,  nor  eren  then  unless  I  think  you  haTB 
forgiven  me ;  and  I  think  if  I  conld  be  sare  yon 
liked  me  ever  so  little,  eren  in  the  old  way,  I 
should  be  one  of  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  I  don't  make  any  excuses — ^I  was  the 
stupidest  fool  on  earth — I  only  throw  myself  on 
your  mercy,  and  ask  yon  to  forgive  me." 

**IVe  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Agnes,  with 
a  cruel  little  laugh. 

''Well,  well — firget  —  ohj  do!  and  shake 
hands  like  your  old  self.  Ton  have  no  idea  how 
miserable  I  have  been." 

With  a  very  beautiful  blush  and  a  smile — a 
little  shy,  and  so  gratified — and  a  little  silvery 
laugh,  Agnes  relented,  and  did  give  her  hand  to 
Tom  Sedley. 

*'  Oh,  Agnes !  Oh,  Agnes  I  I'm  so  happy  and 
so  goiteful !  Oh,  Agnes,  you  won't  take  it  away 
—just  for  a  moment." 

She  plucked  her  hand  to  remove  it,  for  Tom 
was  exceeding  his  privilege,  and  kissing  it. 

*'  Now  we  are  friends,"  said  Agnes,  laughing. 

*' Are  we  jin'te  friends  ?" 

"  Yea,  quite." 

"  You  must  not  take  your  hand  away — one 
moment  more.  Oh,  Agnes,  I  can  never  tell  yon 
— never  how  I  love  you.  You  are  my  darling, 
Agnes,  and  I  can't  Hve  without  you." 

Agnes  said  something  —  was  it  reproof  or 
repulse  ?  He  only  knew  that  the  tones  were 
sad  and  gentle,  and  that  she  was  drawing  her 
hand  away. 

"  Oh,  darling,  I  adore  you !  Yon  would  not 
make  me  miserable  for  life.  There  is  nothing 
I  won't  do— nothing  I  won't  try — if  you'll  only 
say  yon  like  me — ever  so  little.  Do  sit  down 
liere,  just  for  a  moment" — there  was  a  rustic 
seat  beside  them — "only  for  a  moment." 

She  did  sit  down,  and  he  beside  her.  That 
''  moment"  of  Tom  Sedley*s  grew  as  such  mo- 
ments will,  like  the  bean  diat  Jack  sowed  in  his 
p:arden,  till  it  reached  Titantia  knows  whither, 
I  know  that  Miss  Charity  on  her  return  sur- 
prised it  still  growing. 

"  I  made  the  tea,  Agnes,  fancying  you  were 
in  your  room.  Tve  had  such  a  seardi  for  you. 
I  really  think  you  might  have  told  Edward 
where  yon  were  going.  Will  you  drink  tea 
with  us,  Thomas  Sedley,  this  evening  ?  though 
I  am  afraid  you'll  find  it  perfectly  cold." 

If  Miss  Charity  had  beien  either  suspicious  or 
romantic  she  would  have  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  young  people's  faces  what  had  happened; 
but  being  neither,  and  quite  pre-occnpied  with 
her  theory  about  Cleve  Vemey,  and  having 
never  dreamed  of  Tom  Sedley  as  possibly  making 
his  dihut  at  Hazelden  in  the  character  of  a 
lover — she  brought  her  prisoners  home,  with 
only  a  vague  sense  now  and  then  that  there  was 
either  something  a  little  odd  in  their  manner  or 
in  her  own  perceptions,  and  she  remarked, 
looking  a  little  curiously  at  Tom,  in  reference 
to  some  query  of  hers — 

"  I've  asked  you  that  question  twice  without 
an  answer,  and  now  you  say  something  totally 
unmeaning  I" 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

"Will  yo»  tell  her?"  whispered  Sedfert^ 
Agnes. 

"  Oh,  no.    Do  yotf,"  she  entreated. 

They  both  looked  at  Charity,  who  vis  ^ 
paring  the  little  dog*s  snpper  of  bread  and  aa 
in  a  saucer. 

"  rU  go  in  and  see  papa,  and  yon  sfa&n  ^ai 
to  her,"  said  Agnes. 

Which  Tom  Sedley  did,  so  much  to  her  10029. 
ment  that  she  set  the  saucer  down  on  tlte  uU: 
beside  her,  and  listened,  and  conversed  i^  M 
an  hour,  and  the  poodle's  screamB,  and  rii 
jumping  and  clawing  at  her  elbow,  at  lis:  r^ 
minded  her  that  he  had  been  quite  fbrgoSci 

So  while  its  mistress  was  apologiznig  eaoes- 
ly  to  poor  Bijou,  and  saperintending  his  isa- 
tions  to  the  bread  and  milk  now  placed  ^ 
the  fioor,  in  came  Agnes,  and  up  got  Cba.*i:j. 
and  kissed  her  with  a  frank  beaming  amie,  c: 
said — 

' '  I'm  exoessivehf  glad,  Agnes.  I  wk  iln^ 
90  fond  of  Thomas  Sedley  ;*  and  I  iroa^v; 
never  thought  of  it  before. 

They  were  all  holding  hands  in  a  tiog  briB 
time. 

"And  what  do  yon  think  Mr.  Etbensewin 
say?"  inquired  Tom. 

"Papa!  why  of  amrse  he  will  he ^< 
said  Miss  Charity.     "  He  likes  yoactni^;'' 

"  But  yon  know,  Agnes  might  do  n  Qs£^ 
better.  She's  such  a  treasure,  there's  i»(m; 
that  would  not  be  proud  of  her,  sod  do  oe 
could  help  falling  In  love  with  her,  ud  th* 
Ad — I  mean  Mr.  Etherage,  may  tfaisk  tae  n 
presumptuous,  and,  yon  know,  he  msj  thinks 
quite  too  poor." 

"  If  yon  mean  to  say  that  papa  would  cb«i 
to  you  because  you  have  only  four  hnndrfcl  i 
year,  you  think  most  meanly  of  him.  I  knav/ 
shonJd  not  like  to  be  connected  with  anj  \fk 
that  I  thought  so  meanly  of,  becanae  that  li^ 
of  thing  I  look  upon  as  really  wicked;  wdl 
should  be  sorry  to  think  papa  was  wicked.  Tl 
go  in  and  tell  him  all  that  has  happmcd  ^ 
moment" 

In  an  awful  suspense,  pretty  Agnes  and  Tcs 
Sedley,  with  her  hand  in  both  his,  stood  s^ 
by  side,  looking  earnestly  at  the  doable  4xr 
which  separated  them  firom  this  conference. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  Yane  EtheBfe^» 
voice  raised  to  a  pitch  of  testy  blaster,  and  lbs 
Miss  Charity's  rejoinder  with  shriU  empbass. 

"Oh I  gracious  goodness!  he's  rerj  eapj- 
What  shall  we  do?"  exckumod  poor  little i|- 
nes,  in  wild  helplessness. 

**  I  knew  it — I  knew  it — ^I  eaid  how  it  w^ 
be — ^he  can't  endure  the  idea,  he  thinks  it  e^ 
audacity.  I  knew  he  must,  and  I  reaUj  thiol  I 
shall  lose  my  reason.  I  could  not— I  ««/rfi»» 
live.     Oh !  Agnes,  I  couldn't  if  he  prevents  it*^ 

In  came  Miss  Charity,  very  red  and  aogij- 

"  He's  just  in  one  of  his  odd  tempers.  I 
don't  mind  one  word  he  sajs  to-night  HeU 
be  quite  difierent,  you'll  «cc,  in  the  moroiog 
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ITe'll  sit  up  here,  and  hare  a  good  talk  aboat  it, 
11  it's  time  for  you  to  go;  and  yonll  see  Fm 
uite  right.  I'm  surprised,  '*  she  continued,  with 
3Terity,  **  at  his  talking  as  he  did  to-night.  I 
:)nsider  it  quite  worldly  and  wicked!  Bat  I 
)n tented  myself  with  telling  him  that  he  did 
ot  think  one  word  of  what  he  said,  and  that 
3  knew  ho  didn't,  and  that  he'd  tell  me  so  in 

10  morning;  and  instead  of  feeling  it,  as  I 
longht  ho  would,  he  said  something  intolerably 
ide." 

Old  Etherage,  aboot  an  hour  later,  when  they 
sre  all  in  animated  discussion,  shuffled  to  the 
)or,  and  put  in  his  head,  and  looked  surprised 

•  see  Tom,  who  looked  alarmed  to  see  him. 
nd  tho  old  gentleman  bid  them  all  a  glower- 
ig  good-night,  and  shortly  after  they  heard  him 
heeled  away  to  his  bedroom,  and  were  re- 
Bved- 

They  sat  up  awfnlly  late,  and  the  old  senrant 
ho  poked  into  the  room  oftener  than  he  was 
anted  toward  the  close  of  their  sitting,  looked 
an  and  bewildered  with  drowsiness ;  and  at 
.St  Charity,  struck  by  the  ghastly  resignation 

*  his  countenance,  glanced  at  the  French  clock 
rcr  the  chimney-piece,  and  ejaculated — 

''Why,  merciful  goodness!  is  it  possible? 
quarter  to  one !  It  can' t  possibly  be,  Thomas 
sdley,  loiUjovL  look  at  your  watch,  and  tell  us 
(iRt  o'clock  it  really  is  ?" 
His  watch  corroborated  the  French  dock. 
' '  //  papa  heard  this  1  I  really  can't  the  least 
nceive  how  it  happened.  I  did  not  think  it 
mid  have  been  tkven.  Well,  it  is  undoubtedly 
e  oddest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  this 
)ase!" 

In  the  morning  between  ten  and  eleven,  when 
>m  Sedley  appeared  again  at  the  drawing-room 
ndows,  he  learned  from  Charity,  in  her  own 
iphatic  style  of  narration,  what  had  since 
ken  place,  which  was  not  a  great  deal,  but 

11  was  uncomfortably  ambiguous. 

She  had  visited  her  father  at  his  breakfast  in 
3  study,  and  promptly  introduced  the  subject 
Tom  Sedley,  and  he  broke  into  this  line  d 
servatioQ — 

'*  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  deuce  Tom  Sed- 
r  means  by  talking  of  business  to  girls.  I'd 
:e  to  know  it.  I  say,  if  he  has  any  thing  to 
\f%  why  doesn't  he  say  it,  that's  what  /  say. 
3re  I  am.  What  has  he  to  say.  1  don't  ob- 
ct  to  hear  him,  be  it  sense  or  be  it  nonsense 
out  with  it!  That's  my  maxim;  and  be  it 
ise  or  be  it  nonsense,  I  won't  have  it  at  second 
nd.     That's  my  idea." 

Acting  upon  this.  Miss  Charity  insisted  that 
ought  to  see  Mr.  Etherafce ;  and  with  a  beat- 
;  heart,  he  knocked  at  the  study  door,  and 
ked  an  audience. 

*'  Come  in,"  exclaimed  the  resonant  Toice  of 
e  admiral.  And  Tom  Sedley  obeyed. 
The  admiral  extended  his  hand,  and  greeted 
)m  kindly,  but  grayely. 
"Fine  day,  Mr.  Sedley;  very  fine,  sir.  Ifs 
L  odd  thing,  Tom  Sedley,  but  there's  more 
ally  fine  weather  up  here  at  Hazelden,  than 


anywhere  else  in  Wales.  More  sunshine,  and  a 
deal  less  rain.  You'd  hardly  beliere,  for  you'd 
fancy  on  this  elerated  ground  we  should  natu- 
rally have  more  rain,  but  it's  less,  by  several 
inches,  than  anywhere  else  in  Wales!  And 
there's  next  to  no  damp — ^the  hygrometer  tells 
that.  And  a  curious  thing,  you'll  have  a  south- 
erly wind  up  here  when  it's  blowing  from  the 
east  on  the  estuary.  You  can  see  it,  by  Jove ! 
Now  just  look  out  of  that  window ;  did  you  ever 
see  such  sunshine  as  that  ?  There's  a  clearness 
in  the  air  up  here — at  the  other  side,  if  you  go 
up,  you  get  mist — but  there's  something  about 
it  hero  that  I  would  not  change  for  any  place  in 
the  world." 

You  may  be  sure  Tom  did  not  dispute  any 
of  these  points. 

"  By  Jove,  Tom  Sedley,  it  would  be  a  glori- 
ous day  for  a  sail  round  the  point  of  Penruthyn. 
I'd  have  been  down  with  the  tide,  sir,  this  morn- 
ing if  I  had  been  as  I  was  ten  years  ago ;  but  a 
fellow  doesn't  like  to  be  lifted  into  his  yacht, 
and  the  girls  did  not  care  for  sailing ;  so  I  sold 
her.  There  wasn't  such  a  boat — take  her  for 
every  thing— in  the  world— ^ever  f" 

"The  Feather;  wasn't  she,  sir?"  said  Tom. 

**  The  Feather  !  that  she  was,  sir.  A  name 
pretty  well  known,  I  venture  to  think.  Yes, 
the  Feather  was  ber  name." 

'<!  hone,  sir;  yes,  indeed,  often  heard  her 
spoken  of,"  said  Tom,  who  had  heard  one  or 
two  of  the  boatmen  of  Cardyllian  mention  her 
with  a  guarded  sort  of  commendation.  I  never 
could  learn,  indeed,  that  there  was  any  thing 
very  remarkable  about  the  boat ;  but  Tom  would 
just  then  have  backed  any  assertion  of  the 
honest  admiral's  with  a  loyal  alacrity,  border- 
ing, I  am  afraid,  upon  unscmpulousness. 

''There  are  the  girls  going  out  with  their 
trowels,  going  to  poke  among  those  flowers; 
and  certainly,  FU  do  them  the  justice  to  say, 
their  garden  prospers.  I  don't  see  such  flowers 
anywhere;  do  you?"* 

"  Nowhere .'"  said  Tom,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Ay,  there  they're  at  it — ^grubbing  and  raking. 
And  by  the  bye,  Tom,  what  was  that?  Sit  down 
for  a  minute." 

Tom  felt  as  if  he  was  going  Co  choke,  but  he 
sat  down. 

"  What  was  that— 4om6  nonsense  Charity 
was  telling  me  last  night?" 

Thus  invited,  poor  Sedley,  with  many  hesi- 
tations, and  wanderings,  and  falterings,  did  get 
through  his  romantic  stoiy.  And  Mr.  Ether- 
age  did  not  look  pleased  by  the  recital ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  carried  his  head  unusually  high, 
and  looked  hot  and  minatoiy,  but  he  did  not 
explode.  He  continued  looking  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  as  he  had  done  as  if  he  were  eyeing  a 
battle  there,  and  he  cleared  his  voice. 

"  As  I  understand  it,  sir,  there's  not  an  in- 
come to  make  it  at  all  prudent.  I  don't  want 
my  girls  to  marry ;  I  should,  in  fact,  miss  them 
very  much ;  but  if  they  do,  there  ought  to  be  a 
settlement,  don't  you  see  ?  there  should  be  a  set- 
tlement, for  /  can't  do  -so  mnch  for  (hem  as 
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people  sappose.  The  property  is  settled,  and 
the  greater  part  goes  to  mj  grand-nephew  after 
me;  and  IVe  invested,  as  yon  know,  all  my 
stock  and  money  in  the  qoarxy  at  Llanrwyd; 
and  if  she  marrieid  yon,  she  should  live  in  Lon- 
don the  greater  part  of  the  year.  And  I  don't 
see  how  yon  could  get  on  npon  what  yon  both 
hare ;  I  don't,  sir.  And  I  most  say,  I  think  yon 
onght  to  have  spoken  to  me  before  paying  yonr 
addresses,  sir.  I  don*t  think  that's  unreasona- 
ble ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  reasoiuibley  per-- 
fictly  so,  and  only  right  and  fair.  And  I  must 
go  farther,  sir ;  I  must  say  this,  I  don't  see, 
sir,  without  a  proper  competence,  what  preten- 
sions yon  had  to  address  my  child." 

**None,  sir;  none  in  the  world,  Mr.  Ether- 
age.  I  know,  sir,  IVe  been  thinking  of  my  pre- 
sumption ever  since.  I  betrayed  myself  into  it, 
sir;  it  was  a  kind  of  surprise.  If  I  had  reflect- 
ed I  should  have  come  to  yon,  sir ;  but — but 
yon  have  no  idea,  sir,  how  I  adore  her."  Tom's 
eye  wandered  after  her  through  the  window, 
among  the  flowers.  ''Or  what  it  would  be  to 
me  to — to  hare  to—" 

Tom  Sedley  faltered,  and  bit  his  lip,  and 
started  up  quickly  and  looked  at  an  engraving 
of  old  Etherage's  frigate,  which  hung  on  the 
study  wall. 

He  looked  at  it  for  some  time  steadfkstly. 
Never  was  man  so  affected  by  the  portrait  of  a 
frigate,  you  would  have  thought  Vane  Ether- 
age  saw  him  dry  his  eyes  stealthily  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  old  gentleman  coughed  a  little, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  would  have 
got  up,  if  he  could,  and  stood  close  tc^  it. 

'*  It's  a  beautiful  day,  certainly ;  wind  com- 
ing round  a  bit  to  the  south,  though — south  by 
east;  that's  always  a  squally  wind  with  us;  and 
—and—I  assure  you  I  like  yon,  Tom ;  npon  my 
honor  I  do,  Tom  Sedley— better,  sir,  than  any 
young  fellow  I  know.  I  think  I  do—1  am  «tire, 
in  fact,  I  do.  But  this  thing — ^it  wouldn't  do — 
it  really  wouldn't ;  no,  Tpm  Sedley,  it  wouldn't 
do ;  if  yon  reflect  you'll  see  it.  But,  of  course, 
you  may  get  on  in  the  world.  Borne  wasn't 
built  in  a  day." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  sir;  but  the  time's 
so  long,  and  so  many  chances,"  said  Sedley, 
with  a  sigh  like  a  sob;  "and  when  I  go  away, 
sir,  the  sooner  I  die,  the  happier  for  me." 

T6m  turned  agsin  quickly  toward  the  frigate 
— the  Fu/can— and  old  Etherage  looked  out  of 
the  window  once  more,  and  up  at  the  clouds. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  admiral,  "  it  will ;  we  shall 
have  it  from  south  by  east.  And,  d'ye  hear, 
Tom  Sedley  ?  I— I've  beeu  thinking  there's  no 
need  to  make  any  fuss  about  this^this  thing; 
just  let  it  be  as  if  you  had  never  said  a  word 
about  it,  do  you  mind,  and  come  here  just  as 
usual.  Let  us  pnt  it  out  of  our  heads;  and  if 
yon  find  matters  improve,  and  still  wish  it,  there's 
nothing  to  prevent  your  speaking  to  me ;  only 
Agnes  is  perfectly  free,  you  understand,  and  you 
are  not  to  make  any  change  in  your  demeanor 
— ha — a — or— I  mean  to  be  more  with  my 
<Uughter8,  or  any  thing  marX:cc/,  you  understand.  I 


People  begin  to  talk  here,  yon  bov,  ia  t^ 
club-house,  on  Teiy  slight  grormdi;  ssd^-i^ 
yon  understand  now ;  and  there  Bona't  be  s? 
nonsense ;  and  I  like  you,  sii^IUbToa^'Hus. 
as  Sedley ;  I  do— I  do,  iudeed,  or." 

And  old  Vane  Etherage  gsTe  Ua  &  ler 
friendly  shake  by  the  hand,  and  Tom  liadbc 
him  gratefuUy,  and  went  away  rt^rriered,  ai 
took  a  walk  with  the  girls,  and  told  tki  u 
they  expressed  it,  every  tkittg;  sndVueEik- 
age  thought  it  incumbent  an  him  to  nfta  sif- 
ters a  little  by  asking  him  to  dinner;  aadTc 
accepted ;  and  when  thej  broke  np  if^  :& 
there  was  another  mistake  discoTeiedibnttU 
hour,  and  Miss  Charity  most  eD^>htQaIlri3- 
nounced  that  it  wtiA  per/eetbf  vuecemdk^ti^ 
must  never  occnr  again ;  and  I  hope,  for  ^a^ 
of  the  venerable  man  whontop,ie&£QdcL 
affronted,  to  secure  the  hall-door  ind  pa  ^a 
the  lamps  after  the  party  bad  hcokea  nji,^ 
these  irregular  hoars  were  kept  no  more  it  &• 
selden. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ABCJLDIASr  LILAC,  AXD  LABUSKUI  iSD  ED 
BRICK. 

As  time  proceeds,  renewal  and  deer,  wstsin 
principles  of  mutation,  being  ev9j^  bb^ 
necessarily  active,  apply  to  the  monlav^^^ 
to  the  material  world.  Afiectiona  &|b£  s& ' 
succeed  one  another.  The  most  besfltifdix 
often  the  first  to  die.  Characteiistb  » cc 
beginning,  minute  and  unsubstantial tf^^ 
brood  that  people  the  woodland  aiT,eoltf?i'' 
materialize  till  they  usurp  the  domiouiDcfi 
whole  man,  and  the  people  and  the  va^  a' 
changed. 

Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  is  away  at  PusfS 
now,  engaged  in  a  great  negotiation,  itkliL'' 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  inform  himsiii* 
what  he  is  really  worth  per  annum.  Mfflp^- 
and  her  cousin,  Miss  Sheckleton,  hare  re-tJ^  *'; 
England ;  their  Norman  retreat  is  unteBttici 
for  the  present. 

With  the  sorrow  of  a  great  concejlmfflin?^ 
her,  with  other  sorrows  that  she  doesnoiSa 
Margaret  looks  sad  and  pale. 

In  a  small  old  subuiban  house,  tbti  i^^ 
alone,  with  a  rural  affectation,  on  a  littk  p^ 
of  shorn  grass,  embowered  in  lihics  and  life- 
nums,  and  built  of  a  deep  vermilion  tect, ' 
residfioice  of  these  ladies  is  estahlished. 

It  is  a  summer  evening,  and  a  bcantifflils^" 
boy,  more  than  a  year  old,  is  sprawling,  f^ 
rolling,  and  babbling,  and  laughing  on  the?** 
upon  his  back.  Margaret  is  seated  ontteg* 
beside  him,  prattles  and  laughs  with  him, «- 
rolls  him  about,  delighted,  and  adoring  li«f^" 
idol.  .. 

Old  Anne  Sheckleton,  sitting  on  the  W^ 
smiling  happily,  under  the  window,  vm^ 
clustered  round  with  roses,  contributes  herq^ 
of  nonsense  to  the  prattle.  y- 

In  the  midst  of  this  comes  a  ring  attlifi  "*" 
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a  tho  jessamine-coTCied  wall,  and  a  tidy  little 
aaid  rans  out  to  the  green  door,  opens  It,  and 
Q  steps  Clere  Yernej. 

Margaret  is  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  with 
he  light  of  a  different  lore,  something  of  the 
Id  romance,  in  the  glad  sorprise,  '*  Ob,  dar- 
ing, it  is  you!"  and  her  arms  are  abont  his 
eck,  and  he  stoops  and  kisses  her  fondly,  and 
1  his  face  for  a  moment  is  reflected  the  glory 
f  that  delighted  smile. 

"  Yes,  darling.     Are  yon  better  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes — ever  so  much ;  I*m  always  well 

hen  yon  are  here ;  and  look,  see  onr  poor  lit- 
e  darling." 

"  So  he  is.** 

*^We  hare  had  snch  fnn  with  him-— haven't 
re,  Anne  ?     I'm  snre  he'll  be  so  like  you." 

<*Is  that  in  his  favor,  Cousin  Anne?"  asked 
/leve,  taking  the  old  lady's  hand. 

**  Why  should  it  not?"  said  she,  gayly. 

'*  A  question — well,  I  take  the  benefit  of  the 
oubt,"  laughed  Cleve.  "  No,  darling,"  he  said 
0  Margaret,  "  yon  mustn't  sit  on  the  grass ;  it 
}  damp ;  you^ll  sit  beside  our  Cousin  Anne,  and 
c  prudent." 

So  he  instead  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and 
alked  with  them,  and  prattled  and  romped  with 
he  baby  by  turns,  until  the  nurse  came  out  to 
onvey  him  to  the  nursery,  and  he  was  handed 
3und  to  say  what  passes  for  ''Good-night," 
nd  give  his  tiny  paw  to  each  in  turn. 

*' You  look  tired,  Cleve,  darling." 

''  So  I  am,  my  Guido ;  can  we  have  a  cup 
ftea?" 

''Oh,  yes.  I'll  get  it  in  a  moment,"  said 
ctire  Anne  Sheckleton. 

"Ifs  too  bad  disturbing  you,"  said  Cleve. 

"  No  trouble  in  the  world,"  said  Anne,  who 
ished  to  allow  them  a  word  together ;  besides, 
must  kiss  baby  in  his  bed." 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  am  tired,"  said  Cleve,  taking 
is  place  beside  her,  so  soon  as  old  Anne 
heckleton  was  gone.     "  That  old  man—** 

"Lord  Vemey,  do  you  mean  ?'* 

"  Yes,  he  has  begun  plaguing  me  again.' 

"  What  is  it  about,  darling?" 

"Oh,  fifty  things;  he  thinks  among  others 

ought  to  marry,'*  said  Cleve,  with  a  dreary 
lugh. 

"  Oh !  I  thought  he  had  given  up  that,**  she 
lid,  with  a  smile  that  was  very  pale. 

"So  he  did  for  a  time ;  but  I  think  he*s 
assessed.  If  he  happens  to  take  up  an  idea 
lat's  likely  to  annoy  other  people,  he  never  lets 

drop  till  he  teases  them  half  to  death.  He 
links  I  should  gain  money  and  political  con- 
ection,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  and  I'm 
lite  tired  of  the  whole  thing.  What  a  vulgar 
ttle  box  this  is — isn't  it,  darling?  I  almost 
ish  you  were  back  again  in  that  place  in 
ranee.** 

"  But  I  can  see  yon  so  much  oftener  here, 
Icve,"  pleaded  Margaret,  softly,  with  a  very 
id  look. 

"And  Where's  the  good  of  seeing  me  here, 
dar  Margaret  ?    Just  consider,  I  always  come 


to  you  anxions ;  there*8  always  a  risk,  besides, 
of  discovery. 

"  Where  you  are  is  to  me  a  paradise." 

"Oh,  darling,  do  not  talk  rubbish.  This 
vulgar,  odious  little  place  I  No  pUice  can  be 
either — guiie,  of  course,  where  you  are.  But  you 
must  see  what  it  is— a  paradise" — and  he  laughed 
peevishly — *  of  red  brick,  and  lilacs,  and  labur- 
nums— ^a  paradise  for  old  Mr.  Dowlas,  the  tal- 
low-chandler." 

There  was  a  little  tremor  in  Margaret's  lip, 
and  the  water  stood  in  her  large  eyes ;  her  hand 
was,  as  it  were,  on  the  coffin-edge ;  she  was 
looking  down  in  the  face  of  a  dead  romance. 

"  Now,  you  really  must  not  shed  tears  over 
that  speech.  Yon  are  too  much  given  to  weep- 
ing, Margaret  What  have  I  said  to  vex  yon  ? 
It  merely  amounts  to  this,  that  we  live  just  now 
in  the  future ;  we  can*t  well  deny  that,  darling. 
But  the  time  will  come  at  last,  and  my  queen 
enjoy  her  own.*' 

And  so  saying  he  kissed  her,  and  told  her  to 
be  a  good  little  girl ;  and  from  the  window  Miss 
Sheckleton  handed  them  tea,  and  then  she  ran 
up  to  the  nursery. 

"  You  do  look  very  tired,  Cleve,**  said  Mar- 
garet, looking  into  his  anxious  face.  * 

"  I  am  tired,  darling,**  he  said,  with  just  a 
degree  of  impatience  in  his  tone ;  "  I  said  so — 
horribly  tired.** 

"  I  wish  so  much  you  were  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons.** 

"Now,  my  wise  little  woman  is  talking  of 
what  she  doesnH  understand— not  the  least; 
besides,  what  would  yon  have  me  turn  to  ?  I 
should  be  totally  without  resource  and  pursuit 
— don*t  you  see?  We  must  be  reasonable. 
No,  it  is  not  that  in  the  least  that  tires  me,  but 
I'm  really  overwhelmed  with  anxieties,  and 
worried  by  my  uncle,  who  wants  me  to  marry, 
and  thinks  I  can  marry  very  well,  and  whom  I 
like— that's  all.'* 

"I  sometimes  think,  Cleve,  I've  spoiled  your 
fortunes,"  with  a  great  sigh  said  Margaret. 

"Now,  Where's  the  good  of  saying  that,  my 
Uttle  woman  ?  Tm  only  talking  of  my  uncle's 
teasing  me,  and  wishing  he'd  let  us  both  alone." 

Here  came  a  little  pause. 

"Is  that  the  baby?"  said  Margaret,  raising 
her  head  and  listening. 

"  I  don't  hear  onr  baby  or  any  one  else's," 
said  Cleve. 

"  I  fancied  I  heard  it  cry,  but  it  wasn't." 

"You  must  think  of  me  more,  and  of  that 
child  less,  darling — yon  must,  indeed,"  said 
Cleve,  a  little  sourly. 

I  think  the  poor  heart  was  pleased,  thinking 
this  jealousy ;  but  I  fear  it  was  rather  a  splene- 
tic impulse  of  selfishness,  and  that  the  baby  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  bore  pretty  often. 

"  Does  the  House  sit  to-night,  Cleve,  dar- 
ling?" 

"Does  it,  indeed?  Why,  it's  sitting  now. 
We  are  to  have  the  second  reading  of  the  West 
India  Bill  on  to-night,  and  I  must  be  there — 
yes — in  an  honr"->he  was  glancing  at  his  watch 
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— "and  liearen  knows  at  what  hour  in 
morning  we  shall  get  awaj." 

And  just  at  this  moment  old  Anne  Sheckle- 
ton  joined  them.  "  8he*s  coming  with  more 
tea,"  she  said,  as  the  maid  emeiged  with  a  little 
tmy,  '*and  we'll  place  oar  caps  on  the  window- 
stone  when  we  don*t  want  them.  Now,  Mr. 
Vemey,  is  not  this  a  charming  little  spot  jnst 
at  this  light?*' 

<'  I  almost  think  it  is,*'  said  Clere,  relenting. 
The  golden  light  of  eyening'was  tonching  the 
formal  poplars,  and  the  other  trees,  and  bringing 
ont  the  wrinkles  of  the  old  bricks  doskily  in  its 
flaming  glow. 

'*  Yes,  jnst  for  abont  fifteen  minntes  in  the 
twenty-foar  hoars,  when  the  weather  is  >artio- 
nlarly  fororable,  it  has  a  sort  of  Dutch  pict- 
nresqaeness ;  bat  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  the 
sort  of  cottage  that  I  woald  choose  for  a  perma- 
nent dore-cote.  I  should  fear  lest  my  pigeons 
should  choke  with  dost." 

*'^  No,  there's  no  dust  here ;  it  is  the  quietest, 
most  sylran  little  lane  in  the  world." 

'<  Which    is  a   wide    place,"   said    Cleve. 

*  *  Well,  with  smoke  then. " 

«<  Nor  smoke  either." 

*  **Bat  I  forgot,  lore  does  not  die  of  smoke* 
or  of  any  thing  else,"  said  Clere. 

'*No,  of  course,  love  is  eternal,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Just  so ;  ihe  King  neyer  dies.  Let  roix 
meurent'-iUf  Quelque/oiy  madame.  Alas,  the- 
ory and  fact  conflict.  Love  is  eternal  in  the 
abstract;  but  nothing  is  more  mortal  than  a 
particular  lore,"  said  Cleve. 

'*  If  you  think  so,  I  wonder  you  ever  wished 
to  many,"  said  Mkrgaret,  and  a  fain^  tinge 
flashed  her  cheeks. 

"  I  thought  so,  and  yet  I  did  wish  to  many," 
said  Clere.  '*It*is  perishable,  but  I  can't 
lire  without  it,"  and  he  patted  her  cheek,  and 
laughed  a  rather  cold  little  laagh. 

"  No,  lore  nerer  dies,"  said  Margaret,  with 
a  gleam  of  her  old  fierce  spirit.  **  Bot  perhaps 
it  may  be  killed." 

*'  It  is  terrible  to  kill  any  thing,"  said  Clere. 

'<To  kill  lore,"  she  answered,  '<  is  the  worst 
mnrder  of  all.*' 

**  A  rentable  murder,"  he  acquiesced ;  "  once 
killed,  it  nerer  rerires." 

**  You  like  talking  awfully,  as  if  I  might  lose 
your  lore,"  said  she,  haughtily ;  '*as  if,  were  I 
to  rex  yon,  you  nerer  could  foigire." 

**  Forgireness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  my 
poor  little  woman.  I  no  more  called  my  lore 
into  being  than  I  did  myself;  and  should  it  die, 
either  naturhlly  or  riolently,  I  could  no  more 
recall  it  to  life,  than  I  could  Cleopatra  or  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  It  is  a  principle,  don't  yon 
see  ?  that  comes  as  direct  as  life  from  hearen. 
We  can't  create  it,  we  can't  restore  it;  and 
really  about  lore,  it  is  worse  than  mortal,  be- 
cflose,  OS  I  said,  I  am  sure  it  has  no  resnrrec- 
tion — ^no,  it  has  no  resurrBction!'  , 

<*  That  seems  to  me  a  reason,**  she  said,  fix- 
ing her  large  ^es  upon  him  with  a  wild  resent- 1 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE    TBIUMTIKATB. 

That  night  Lord  Vemey  waited  to  hcii  *« 
debate  in  the  Commons— waited  for  the  dim^ 
—and  brought  Clere  home  wiUi  him  m » 
brougham.  , 

He  explained  to  Clere  on  the  waj  how  icw 
better  the  debate  might  hare  been.  He  vffr 
times  half  regretted  his  seat  in  the  C«o"'^' 
there  were  so  many  things  unsaid  thst  wptw 
hare  been  said,  and  so  many  things  bsn  "» 
had  better  hare  been  omitted.  Aadttu^^ 
remarked —  . 

«*  Your  uncle  ArUinr,  my  unfortanstBtootw 
had  a  great  natural  talent  for  speaking.  iJV^ 
talent  of  the  Vemeys-*bout  it.  W?*"^ 
it;  andyott  hare  got  it  also;  '^^'^^^^VZ 
decided  importance  in  debate ;  it  can  h»i^ 
orerestiroated  in  that  respect.  P*;^  f\^ 
might  hare  done  reiy  well,  but  ho  didnt,  •» 


ment,  *'why  you  should  dierish  iti!er|nBi 
while  it  lires." 

<*  And  don't  I,  darling?**  he  said,  pbda{b 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  drawing  her  fia&  | 
to  his  breast,  and  in  the  thrill  of  that  noi^ 
aiy  effusion  was  something  of  the  old  hSsi 
when  to  lose  her  would  hare  been  despair,!; 
gain  her  hearen,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sose 
of  the  woods  of  Malory,  and  of  the  nit  i» 
breeze,  was  aroand  them  for  a  moDent 

And  now  he  is  gone,  away  to  tbat  ver 
House— lost  to  her,  giren  np  to  his  t:^^ 
which  seems  more  and  more  to  shsori)  )Jit 
and  she  remains  smiling  on  their  faesitifbli:^ 
baby,  with  a  great  misgiring  at  her  haa^k 
fonr-and-twenty  honrs  more. 

As  Clere  went  into  the  Houe,  he  et  (^ 
Colonel  Thongs,  sometime  whip  of  the  'oft' 

**  You're  heaid  about  old  8iiowd»r 

«*Na" 

**  In  the  Cabinet,  by  Jore." 

"ReaUy?" 

'*  Fact.    Ask  joxttc  nncle." 

**  By  Jore,  it  Ct  very  nnlooked-fer;  w « 
thought  of  him ;  bat  I  dare  ssj  hell  <io  te? 
weU." 

"We'U  soon  tiy  that." 

It  vfos  a  very  odd  appointment  Bat  lai 
Snowdon  was  gazetted;  a  dnll  niiD,teli^ 
rious ;  a  man  who  had  held  misff  ^^  ^ 
difierent  periods  of  his  life,  and  rajraaM^ 
to  hare  a  competent  knowledge  of  iSun.  A 
dull  man,  owing  all  to  his  dullness,  qntt^ 
many,  and  selected  as  a  negatire  eoiopnme 
for  the  racant  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  for  liad 
two  zealous  and  brilliant  oompeoionwnts* 
tending. 

"I  see  it  all,"  thougjht  Clere;  "4»<^^ 
reason  why  Caroline  Oldys  and  Lady  Wiaw- 
don  are  to  be  at  Ware  this  autnon,  andrt^ 
be  married  to  the  niece  of  a  Cabinet  mio^ 

Clere  sneered,  but  he  felt  reiy  nnessf. 
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he*9  gone — aboat  it ;  and  I*m  very  glad,  for  yonr 
own  sake,  70a  are  coldvating  it ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  great  misfortune,  IVe  been  thinking, 
if  our  family  were  not  to  many,  and  secure  a 
transmission  of  those  hereditary  talents  and — 
and  things — and — what's  your  opinion  of  Miss 
Caroline  Oldys?  I  mean,  quite  frankly,  what 
sort  of  wife  you  think  she  would  make." 

*<  Why,  to  begin  with,  she's  been  out  a  long 
time  ;  but  I  believe  she's  gentle — and  foolish ; 
and  I  believe  her  mother  bullies  her." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  bullying,  my 
good  sir ;  but  she  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
eiifectionate  mother  ;  and  as  to  her  being  fool 
ish — about  it — I  can't  perceive  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I've  conversed  with  her  a  good  deal — and 
things — and  I've  found  her  very  superior  indeed 
to  any  young  woman  I  can  recollect  having 
talked  to.  She  takes  an  interest  in  things 
which  don't  interest  or — or — interest  other  young 
persons;  and  she  likes  to  be  instructed  about 
affairs — and,  my  dear  Cleve,  I  think  where  a 
young  person  of  merit — either  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly interpreting  what  she  conceives  to  be  your 
attentions — becomes  decidedly  qms  of  you,  she 
ought  to  be — a — considered— hex  feelings,  and 
things ;  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  mention 
my  views,  and  go — ^about  it — straight  to  the 
point ;  and  I  think  you  will  perceive  that  it  is 
reasonable,  and  that's  the  position — about  it; 
and  you  know,  Cleve,  in  these  circumstances 
you  may  reckon  upon  me  to  do  any  thing  in 
reason  that  may  still  lie  in  my  power — about  it." 

"You  have  always  been  too  kind  to  me." 

**  You  shall  find  me  so  still.  Lady  Wimble- 
don takes  an  interest  in  yon,  and  Miss  Caroline 
Oldys  will,  I  undertake  to  say,  more  and  more 
decidedly  as  she  comes  to  know  you  better." 

And  so  saying,  Lord  Vemey  leaned  back  in 
the  brougham  as  if  taking  a  doze,  and  after 
about  five  minutes  of  closed  eyes  and  silence  he 
suddenly  wakened  up  and  said — 

**  It  is,  in  fiict,  it  strikes  me,  high  time.  Clove, 
you  should  marry — about  it — and  you  must 
have  money,  too;  you  want  money,  and  you 
shall  have  it." 

*'I'm  afraid  money  is  not  one  of  CaroUne^s 
strong  points." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  upon  that 
point,  sir ;  if  I'm  satisfied  I  fancy  you  may. 
I've  quite  enough  for  both,  I  presume ;  and — 
and  so,  well  let  that  matter  rest." 

And  the  noble  lord  let  himself  rest  also,  lean- 
ing stifiiy  back  with  closed  eyes,  and  nodding 
and  swaying  silently  with  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage. 

I  believe  he  was  only  ruminating  after  his 
manner  in  these  periods  of  apparent  repose. 
He  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  remarked — 

"  I  have  talked  over  this  aflair  carefully  with 
Mr.  Larkin — a  most  judicious  and  worthy  per- 
son—about it,  and  you  can  talk  to  him,  and  so 
on,  when  he  comes  to  town,  and  I  should  rather 
wish  you  to  do  so." 

Lord  Vemey  relapsed  into  silence  and  the 
semblance,  at  least,  of  slumber. 


'*  So  Larkin's  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  I  knew  he 
was,"  thought  Cleve,  with  a  pang  of  hatred 
which  augured  ill  for  the  future  prospects  of 
that  good  man.  "  He  has  made  this  alliance 
for  the  Oldys  and  Wimbledon  faction,  and  I'm 
Mr.  Larkin's  parti,  and  am  to  settle  the  man- 
agement of  every  thing  upon  him ;  and  what  a 
judicious  diplomatist  he  is — and  how  he  has 
put  his  foot  in  it.  A  blundering  hypocritical 
coxcomb — d — n  him !" 

Then  his  thoughts  wandered  away  to  Larkin, 
and  to  his  instrument,  Mr.  Dingwell,  "who 
looks  as  if  he  came  from  the  galleys.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  year  or  more. 
Among  the  Greek  and  Malay  scoundrels  again, 
I  suppose ;  the  Turks  are  too  good  for  him." 

But  Mr.  Dingwell  had  not  taken  his  depart- 
ure, and  was  not  thinking  of  any  such  step  yet, 
at  least.  He  had  business  still  on  his  hands, 
and  a  mission  unaccomplished. 

Still  in  the  same  queer  lodgings,  and  more 
jealously  shut  up  during  the  day-time  than  ever, 
Mr.  Dingwell  lived  his  odd  life,  professing  to 
hate  England — certainly  in  danger  there— he 
yet  lingered  on  for  a  set  purpose,  over  which  he 
brooded  and  laughed  in  his  hermitage. 

To  so  chatty  a  person  as  Mr.  Dingwell  soli- 
tude for  a  whole  day  was  irksome.  Sarah 
Rumble  was  his  occasional  resource,  and  when 
she  brought  him  his  cup  of  black  coffee  he 
would  make  her  sit  down  by  the  wall,  like  a 
servant  at  prayers,  and  get  from  her  all  the 
news  of  the  dingy  little  neighborhood,  with  a 
running  commentary  of  his  own  flighty  and 
savage  irony,  and  ho  would  sometimes  enter- 
tain her,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  long  pipe, 
with  talk  of  his  own,  which  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  adapt  to  her  comprehension,  and  delivered 
rather  for  his  own  sole  entertainment. 

*'  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  ma'am. 
The  two  first  we  know  pretty  well—hey  ?  the 
other  we  take  for  granted.  I  suppose  there  is 
somebody  of  the  sort.  We  are  all  pigs,  ma'am 
— unclean  animals — and  this  is  a  sty  we  live 
in — slime  and  abomination.  Strong  delusion 
is,  unseen,  circling  in  the  air.  Our  ideas  of 
beauty,  delights  of  sense,  varieties  of  intellect 
— all  a  most  comical  and  frightful  cheat — egad! 
What  fun  we  must  be,  ma'am,  to  the  spirits 
who  have  sight  and  intellect !  I  think,  ma'am, 
we're  meant  for  their  pantomime — don't  you  ? 
Our  airs,  and  graces,  and  dignities,  and  compli- 
ments, and  beauties,  and  dandies — our  metal 
coronets,  and  la^n  sleeves,  and  whalebone  wigs 
fun,  ma'am,  lots  of  fun  I  And  here  we  arc, 
a  wonderful  work  of  God.  Eh?  Come, 
ma'am — a  word  in  your  ear — all  putrefaction — 
pah !  nothing  clean  but  fire,  and  that  makes  us 
roar  and  vanish  —  a  very  odd  position  we're 
placed  in  ;  hey,  ma'am  ?" 

Mr.  Dingwell  had  at  first  led  Sarah  Rumble 
a  frightful  life,  for  she  kept  the  door  where  ijie 
children  were  peremptorily  locked,  at  which  he 
took  umbrage  and  put  her  on  fatigue  duty, 
more  than  trebling  her  work  by  his  caprices, 
and  requiting  her  with  his  ironies  and  sneers, 
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finding  fault  with  every  thing,  pretending  to 
miss  money  out  of  his  desk,  and  every  day 
threatening  to  invoke  Messrs.  Levi  &  Gold- 
shed,  and  invite  an  incursion  of  the  police,  and 
showing  in  his  face,  his  tones — his  jeers  pointed 
and  envenomed  by  revenge — ^that  his  hatred ! 
was  active  and  fiendish.  | 

Bat  Sarah  Bumble  was  resolute.  He  was 
not  a  desirable  companion  for  childhood  of 
either  sex,  and  the  battle  went  on  for  a  consid- 
erable time  i  and  poor  Sarah  in  her  misery  be- 
sought Messrs.  Levi  &  Goldshed,  with  many 
tears  and  prayers,  that  he  mif^ht  depart  from 
her ;  and  Levi  looked  at  Goldshed,  and  Gold- 
shed  at  Levi,  quite  gravely,  and  Levi  winked, 
and  Goldshed"  nodded,  and  said,  "  A  bad  boy ;" 
and  they  spake  comfortably,  and  told  her  they 
would  support  her,  but  Mr.  Dingwcll  must  re- 
main her  inmate,  but  they*d  take  care  he  should 
do  her  no  harm. 

Mr.  Dingwell  had  a  latch-key,  which  he  at 
first  used  sparingly  or  timidly ;  with  time,  how- 
ever, his  courage  grew,  and  he  was  out  more  or 
less  every  night.  She  used  to  hear  him  go  out 
after  the  little  household  was  in  bed,  and  some- 
times she  heard  him  lock  the  hall-door,  and  his 
step  on  the  stairs  when  the  sky  was  already 
gray  with  the  dawn. 

And  gradually  finding  company  such  as  he 
affected  out-of-doors,  I  suppose,  he  did  not  care 
so  much  for  the  seclusion  of  his  fellow-lodgers, 
and  ceased  to  resent  it  almost,  and  made  it  up 
with  Sarah  Bumble. 

And  one  night,  having  to  go  up  between  one 
and  two  for  a  match-box  to  the  lobby,  she  en- 
countered Mr.  Dingwell  coming  down.  She 
was  dumb  with  terror,  for  she  did  not  know  him, 
and  took  him  for  a  burglar,  he  being  somehow 
totally  changed — she  was  too  confused  to  recol- 
lect exactly,  only  that  he  had  red  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  looked  stouter. 

She  did  not  know  him  the  least  till  he 
laughed.  She  was  near  fainting,  and  leaned 
with  her  shoulder  to  the  corner  of  the  wall; 
and  he  said — 

'*  I've  to  put  on  these  ;  you  keep  my  secret, 
mind  ;  you  may  lose  me  my  life,  else." 

And  he  took  her  by  the  chin,  and  gave  her  a 
kiss,  and  then  a  sUp  on  the  cheek  that  seemed 
to  her  harder  than  play,  for  her  ear  tingled  with 
it  for  an  hour  after,  and  she  uttered  a  little  cry 
of  fright,  and  he  laughed,  and  glided  out  of  the 
hall-door,  and  listened  for  the  tread  of  a  police- 
man, and  peeped  slyly  up  and  down  the  court ; 
and  then,  with  his  cotton  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
walked  quietly  down  the  passage  and  disap- 
peared. 

Sarah  Bumble  feared  him  all  the  more  for 
this  little  rencontre  and  the  shock  she  had  r^ 
ceived,  for  there  was  a  suggestion  of  some- 
thing felonious  in  his  disguise.  She  was,  how- 
ever, a  saturnine  and  silent  woman,  with  few  ac- 
quaintances, and  no  fancy  for  collecting  or 
communicating  news.  There  was  a  spice  of 
danger,  too,  in  talking  of  this  matter;  so  she 
took  counsel  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  says, 


<*If  ihou  hast  heard  a  word,  kt  itdieiii 
thee,  and,  behold,  it  will  not  boitt  thee." 

Sarah  Bumble  kept  his  secret,  lad  bcMe. 
forward  at  such  hours  kept  dose  iriieB  ia  tk 
deep  silence  of  the  night  she  faesid  the  bs& 
creak  of  his  stealthy  shoe  upon  the  ^tais,  a^ 
avoided  him  as  she  would  a  meesog  vidk  i 
ghost. 

Whatever  were  his  amnsementu,  Mt^in 
Groldsbed  &  Levi  grumbled  savsgdj  at  ie 
cost  of  them.  Hiey  grumbled  beam  gnss- 
bling  was  a  principle  of  theirs  in  cuiriig  ce 
their  business. 

**No  matter  how  it  tuns  oat,  keep  tlon 
grumbling  to  the  man  who  led  m  isio  Q£ 
venture,  especially  if  he  has  a  claim  to  a  skt 
of  the  profits  at  the  close.** 

So  whenever  Mr.  Ijarkin  saw  Heara.  Gil- 
shed  &  Levi  he  heard  mooming  snd  imptm- 
tion.  The  Hebrews  shook  th«r  betds  u  in 
Christian,  and  chanted  a  Jeremiad,  ia  (ts; 
together,  and  each  i4>pealed  to  the  otkr  is 
confirmation  of  the  doloroas  and  bitt&  trrJ 
he  uttered.  And  the  iron  6a£e  opened  is  >q 
and  disgorged  the  private  ledger  of  tbe  £n& 
which  ponderous  and  greasy  tome  was  laia  vii 
the  desk  with  a  pound,  and  opeoed  a  i^ 
transaction— the  matter  of  DingweD.  Feraej, 
etc. ;  and  Mr.  Levi  would  run  Ui  biid  ciil 
along  the  awful  items  of  expendituRi^^'^ 
column  after  column. 

"  Look  at  that— look  here— look,  «aiya? 
— look,  I  say :  you  never  sawed  u  ico>i£ 
like  that— never—all  this  here— look-ii/«- 
and  down — and  down — ^and  down—" 

"  Enough  to  frighten  the  Bank  of  £c^'' 
boomed  Mr.  Goldshed. 

**Look  down  thish  column,**  rcsamedU^' 
and  thish,  and  thish,  and  thish- there's  li^; 
o*  them — and  not  one  stiver  on  th'oLhers^ 
Look,  look,  look,  look,  hot!  Da-am,  it s^^ 
a  qnaag,  and  a  quickshand— nothing  but  ^^ 
and  shwallow,  and  give  nsh  more'— and t^^ 
spoke  Levi  was  knocking  the  knncklesc/-^ 
long  lean  fingers  fiercely  upon  the  empty  c* 
umns,  and  eyeing  Larkin  irith  a  rueful  ^^ 
ty,  as  if  he  had  plundered  and  half  m^a^- 
him  and  his  partner,  who  sat  there  innocaa'* 
the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Mr.  Larkin  knew  quite  well,  howerer,  i^ 
so  far  from  regretting  their  inTcstment  t£^ 
would  not  have  sold  their  ventures  under  a  tj? 
high  figure  indeed. 

"  And  that  da-am  Dingwell,  talking  is  if  "^ 
had  us  all  in  quod,  by  — ,  and  alwsjs  »t> 
perin',  and  whingin*,  and  sweorin*  for  in«^ 
why  you'd  say,  to  listen  to  his  bosh,  'twasfca^^ 
us  under  his  knuckle — ^you  would— the  Iuiuk 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  he  wants  just «  P* 
ent?"  inquired  Mr.  Larkin. 

"  What  he  always  wants,  and  won't  be  a? 
never  till  he  gets  it— a  walk  up  the  mul  *^ 
and  his  head  cropped,  and  six  months'  »Wj 
and  a  touch  of  corporal  now  and  agaia- 
never  saw*d  a  cove  as  wanted  a  teaan'  ib««- 
that*8  what  he  wants.     What  he's  looking  W 
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>f  coonc,  is  different,  only  he  shan't  get  it, 
aohow.  And  I  think,  looking  at  that  hook 
there,  as  I  showed  yoa  this  acconnt  in — consid- 
ering what  me  and  the  goy'nor  here  has  done — 
twouid  only  be  fair  yon  should  come  down  with 
(nmmat,  if  you  goes  in  for  the  lotteiy,  with 
)ther  gentlemen  as  pays  their  pool  like  bricks, 
md  never  does  modest,  by  no  chance." 

**  He  has  pushed  that  game  a  little  too  far," 
laid  Mr.  Larkin ;  "  I  have  considered  his  feel- 
ngs  a  great  deal  too  much." 

*'  Yesh,  but  we  hare  feelinsh.  The  gov*nor 
las  feelinsh;  I  have  /eeHnah.  Think  what 
tate  our  feeUnsh  is  in,  lookin'  at  that  there  ac- 
!onnt,"  said  Mr.  Levi  with  much  pathos. 

Mr.  Larkin  glanced  toward  the  door,  and 
hen  toward  the  window. 

*^  Wo  are  quite  ahnef*  said  he,  mildly. 

"Yesh,  without  you  have  the  devil  in  your 
>ocket,  as  old  Dingwell  saysh,*'  answered  Levi, 
ittlkily. 

'*  For  there  are  subjects  of  a  painful  nature, 
18  you  know,  gentlemen,  connected  with  this 
mrticular  case,''  continued  Mr.  Larkin. 

'*  Awful  painful ;  but  we'll  sta-an'  it,"  said 
jioldshed,  with  unctuous  humor ;  *'  we'll  sta-an' 
t,  but  wishes  it  orer  quick ;"  and  he  winked  at 
liCvi. 

"  Yesh,  he  wishes  it  orer  quick,"  echoed  Levi ; 
*  the  goy'nor  and  me,  we  wishes  it  over  quick." 

''And  so  do  I,  mo9t  assuredly ;  but  we  must 
lave  a  little  patience.  If  deception  does  lark 
lere — and  you  know  I  warned  you  I  suspected 
t — ^we  must  not  prematurely  trouble  Lord  Ver- 
ley." 

"  He  might  throw  up  the  sponge,  he  might, 
',  ImoWf"  said  Levi,  with  a  nod. 

"  I  don't  know  what  course  Lord  Vemey 
uight  think  it  right  in  such  a  case  to  adopt ;  I 
»nly  know  that  until  I  am  in  a  position  to  re- 
luce  suspicion  to  certainty,  it  would  hardly  con- 
ist  with  right  feeling  to  torture  his  mind  upon 
he  subject.  In  the  mean  time  he  i*— a— grow- 
ng-" 

''  Growing  warm  in  his  berth,"  said  Gold- 
hcd. 

''Establishing  himself,  I  should  say,  in  his 
osition.  He  has  been  incurring,  I  need  hardly 
ell  you,  enormous  expense  in  restoring  (I  might 
ay  re-bviidtng)  the  princely  mansions  of  Ware, 
nd  of  Vemey  House.  He  applied  much  ready 
noney  to  that  object,  and  has  charged  the  es- 
ates  with  nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds  besides." 
^r.  Larkin  lowered  his  tones  reverentially  at  the 
nention  of  so  considerable  a  sum. 

"  I  know  Sirachs  did  nigh  thirty  thonshand 
•'  that,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed. 

"  And  that  tends  to — to — as  I  may  say,  stea^ 
lim  in  his  position ;  and  I  may  mention  in  con- 
idence,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  other  meas- 
ires  on  the  tcqiis  (he  pronounced  taypis)  which 
viU  farther  and  still  more  decidedly  fix  him  in 
lis  position.  It  would  pain  us  all  deeply,  gen- 
Icmen,  that  a  premature  disclosure  of  my  un- 
easiness should  inspire  his  lordship  with  a  pan- 
c  in  which  he  might  deal  ruinously  with  his ' 


own  interests,  and,  in  fact,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Levi, 
throw  up  the— the — " 

"  Sponge,"  said  Levi,  reflectively. 

"But  I  may  add,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  "that  I 
am  impatiently  watching  the  moment  when  it 
may  became  my  duty  to  open  my  suspicions  fully 
to  Lord  Vemey ;  and  that  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  that  moment  can  not  now  be  distant." 

"  Here's  Tomlinshon  comin'  up,  gov'nor," 
said  Mr.  Levi,  jumping  off  the  table  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  and  sweeping  the  great  ledger 
into  his  arms,  he  pitched  it  into  its  berth  in  the 
safe,  and  locked  it  into  that  awful  prison-house. 

"  I  said  he  would,"  said  Goldshed,  with  a 
lazy  smile,  as  he  unlocked  a  drawer  in  thef  lum- 
bering office  table  at  which  he  sat.  "  Don't 
bring  out  them  overdue  renewals;  we'll  not 
want  them  till  next  week." 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  tall,  thin  man,  in  light 
drab  trowsers,  with  a  cotton  umbrella  swinging 
in  his  hand,  and  a  long  care-worn  face,  came 
striding  up  the  court. 

"  You  won't  do  that  for  him  ?"  asked  Levi. 

"  No,  not  to-day,"  murmured  Mr.  Goldshed, 
with  a  wink.  And  Mr.  Tomlinson's  timid 
knock  and  feeble  ring  at  the  door  were  heard. 

And  Mr.  Larkin  put  on  his  well-brushed  hat, 
and  pulled  on  his  big  lavender  gloves,  and 
stood  up  at  his  full  length,  in  his  new  black  frock- 
coat,  and  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  the  accus- 
tomed hue,  and  presents  the  usual  glossy  and 
lavender-tinted  effect,  and  a  bland  simper  rests 
on  his  lank  cheeks,  and  his  small  pink  eyes 
look  their  adicux  upon  Messrs.  Goldshed  & 
Levi,  on  whom  his  airs  and  graces  .are  quite 
lost;  and  with  his  slim  silk  umbrella  between 
his  great  finger  and  thumb,  he  passes  loftily  by 
the  cotton  umbrella  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  and 
fancies,  with  a  pardonable  egotism,  that  that 
poor  gentleman,  whose  head  is  full  of  his  bill- 
book  and  renewals,  and  possible  executions, 
and  preparing  to  deceive  a  villainous  omnis- 
cience, and  to  move  the  compassion  of  Pande- 
monium— is  thinking  of  him  ^  and  mistaking  him, 
possibly,  for  a  peer,  or  for  some  other  type  of 
aristocracy. 

The  sight  of  that  unfortunate  fellow,  Tomlin- 
son, with  a  wife  and  a  seedy  hat,  and  children, 
and  a  cotton  umbrella,  whose  little  business  was 
possibly  about  to  bo  knocked  about  his  ears, 
moved  a  lordly  pity  in  Mr.  Larkin's  breast,  and 
suggested  contrasts,  also,  of  many  kinds,  that 
were  calculated  to  elate  his  good  humor ;  and 
as  he  stepped  into  the  cab,  and  the  driver  wait- 
ed to  know  "  where,"  ho  thought  he  might  as 
well  look  in  upon  the  recluse  of  Bosemary 
Court,  and  give  him,  of  course  with  the  exquis- 
ite tact  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  a  hint  or  tiivo 
in  favor  of  reason  and  moderation  ;  for  really  it 
teas  quite  true  what  Mr.  Levi  had  said  about 
the  preposterous  presumption  of  a  person  in 
Mr.  Dingwell's  position  affecting  the  airs  of  a 
dictator. 

So  being  in  the  mood  to  deliver  a  lecture,  to 
the  residence  of  that  uncomfortable  old  gentle- 
man ho  drove,  and  walked  up  the  flagged  pas- 


HO 
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sage  to  the  flagged  conrt-yard,  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  looked  ap  at  the  square  ceiling 
of  sickly  sky,  and  strode  op  the  narrow  stairs 
after  Mrs.  Ramble. 

**  How  d'ye  do,  sir?  Your  soul  quite  well, 
I  tmst.  Year  spiritual  concerns  flourishing  to- 
day ?**  was  the  greeting  of  Mr.  IMngweU's  mock- 
ing Toice. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Dingwell;  Tm  rery  well,*' 
answered  Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  bow  which  was 
meant  to  sober  Mr.  Dingwell's  mad  humor. 

Sarah  Rumble,  as  we  know,  had  a  defined 
fear  of  Mr.  Dingwell,  but  also  a  rague  terror; 
for  there  was  a  great  deal  about  him  ill-omened 
and  mysterious.  There  was  a  curiosity,  too, 
actire  within  her,  intense  and  rather  ghastly, 
about  all  that  concerned  him.  She  did  not  care, 
therefore,  to  get  up  and  go  away  from  the  small 
hole  in  the  carpet  which  she  was  darning  on 
the  lobby,  and  through  the  door  she  heard 
faintly  some  talk  she  didn't  understand,  and 
Mr.  Dingwell's  roioe,  at  a  high  pitch,  said — 

•*  D —  you,  sir,  do  you  think  I'm  a  fool? 
Don't  yon  think  I're  your  letter^  and  a  copy  of 
my  own  ?  If  we  draw  swords,  egad,  sir,  mine's 
the  longer  and  sharper,  as  you'll  feel.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  Oh,  lawk  I"  gasped  Sarah  Rumble,  stand- 
ing up,  and  expecting  the  clash  of  rapiers. 

••  Your  face,  sir,  is  as  white  and  yellow — 
youMl  excuse  me — as  an  old  turban.  I  beg 
your  pardon;  but  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  see  you're  frightened,  and  that  I  won't 
be  bullied  by  you." 

"  I  don't  suppose,  sir,  yon  meditate  totally 
ruining  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  with  dignity. 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  if  any  thing  goes  wrong 
with  me.  Til  make  a  clean  breast  of  it — every 
thiny — ha,  ha,  ha! — upon  my  honor — and  we 
two  shall  grill  together." 

Larkin  had  no  idea  he  was  going  in  for  so 
hazardous  and  huge  a  game  when  he  sat  down 
to  play.  His  vision  was  circumscribed,  his  pre- 
science small.  He  looked  at  the  beast  he  had 
imported,  and  wished  him  in  a  deep  grave  in 
Scutari,  the  scheme  quashed,  and  the  stakes 
drawn. 

But  wishing  would  not  do.  The  spirit  was 
CToked — in  nothing  more  manageable  than  at 
first;  on  the  contrary,  rather  more  insane. 
Nerve  was  needed,  subtlety,  compliance,  and  he 
must  manage  him. 

**  Why  the  devil  did  you  bring  me  here,  sir, 
if  you  were  not  prepared  to  treat  me  properly  ? 
You  know  my  circumstances,  and  you  want  to 
practice  on  my  misfortunes,  yon  vile  rogue,  to 
mix  me  up  in  your  fraudulent  machinations.'* 

"  Pray,  sir,  not  so  loud.  Do — do  command 
yourself,"  remonstrated  Larkin,  almost  afl^ 
tionately. 

'*  Do  you  think  I'm  come  all  this  way,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  to  be  your  slave,  you  shabby, 
canting  attorney  ?  I'd  better  be  where  I  was, 
or  in  kingdom  come.  By  Allah!  sir,  you  haoe 
me,  and  I'm  your  mcuter,  and  yon  shan't  have 
my  soul  for  nothing." 


There  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  bsB-dDfr, 
and  if  it  had  been  a  shot  and  killed  them  b(4 
the  debaters  in  the  draving-ioom  coald  sk 
have  been  more  instantaneoasljtDdbRathksh 
silent. 

Down  glided  Sanh  RumUe,  who  btdbea 
expecting  this  viat,  to  pay  the  tazmsii 

And  she  had  hardly  taken  his  recopt,  vba 
Mr.  Larkin,  very  pink,  endeavoring  to  ^ii 
his  discomfiture,  and  obserriug  with  a  Uir 
condescension,  "  A  sweet  day,  Mr&  Bimbk,' 
appeared,  shook  his  ears  a  little,  aad  idjtL^i 
his  hat,  and  went  forth,  and  BosemairCoanav 
him  no  more  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

IN    TEBlfBT   H0U8B. 

Mb.  Larkin  got  into  his  cah,  and  orised 
the  cabman,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  drire  to  Toi!^ 
House. 

"Didn't  he  know  Vcmey  House?  Hetbcs* 
every  cabman  in  London  knew  VeraejHeia!! 
The  house  of  Lord  Viscount  Veraey,  in  — 
Square.     Why,  it  fills  up  a  whofc  akufa:' 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  He  hid  t^J- 
seven  minutes  to  reach  it  in.  It  ns^'/ 1^ 
get  rid  of  a  spare  half-hour,  that  he  iss^  pei  &» 
unprofitable  visit  to  Rosemary  Coait 

Mr.  Laridn  registered  a  vow  to  ctflfet  s: 
more  with  Mr.  Dingwell.  He  cased  hi*  feei%? 
by  making  a  note  of  this  resolntioB  intiatTal:- 
able  little  memorandum-book  which  he  aird 
about  with  him  in  his  pocket 

*'Saw  Mr.  Dingwell  tftis  d(Ut-^  ^^ 
practicable  and  ill-bred  to  a  hpdess  <j^«^ 
waste  of  time  and  worst — resoktd  that  tits  p 
tleman  being  inaccessible  to  reason^  ii9Qtt9ti 
argued,  but  DEALT  with,  shotddocttuhikfi' 
ajter  arise  for  influencing  his  cotubid.'^ 

Somewhere  about  Temple  Bar,  Mr.  I*fej 
cab  got  locked  in  a  string  of  vehicles,  scii -« 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  not  heings^ 
for  an  opportunity  of  astonishing  the  dtiieatj 
calling  to  the  driver —  , 

"I  say,  my  good  fellow,  can't  yon  g«  «'- 
I  told  Lord  Vemcy  to  expect  me  athalf  f«s 
one.  Do,  pray,  get  me  out  of  this, «»?  ^.' 
and  yon  shall'have  a  gratuity  of  half  acre^ 
Verney  House  is  a  good  step  from  this,  i* 
try.  His  lordship  will  be  as  much  oWigrft 
you  as  I  am." 

Mr.  Larkin's  assiduities  and  flatteries  iret 
in  truth,  telling  upon  Lord  Vemey,  vith  wg 
he  was  stealing  into  a  general  confidence  *!»^ 
alarmed  many  pc(^le,  and  which  Cleve  vets?: 
hated  more  than  ever.  , 

With  the  pretty  mansion  of  HikWwj 
relations,  as  Lord  Verney  would  hare  w^^ 
the  House  of  Ware  were  no  longer  fneni.iy 
This  was  another  instance  of  the  ^^^f^ 
man  arrangements,  and  the  vanity  of  hais" 
hopes.  The  altar  had  been  erected,  the  s«* 
sacrificed,,  and  the  augurs  and  harospiccs 
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oth  sides  had  predicted  nottung  but  amity  and 
3ncord.  Game,  fruit,  and  venison,  vent  and 
%me — "Much  good  maj  it  do  your  good 
eart.'*  ''It  was  ill-killed,"  etc.  Master 
hallow  and  Master  Page  could  not  hare  been 
lore  courteous  on  such  occasions.  But  on  the 
ete  champitre  had  descended  a  sudden  procella. 
'he  roses  were  whirling  high  in  the  darkened 
ir,  the  flatteries  and  laughter  were  drowned  in 
lunder,  and  the  fiddles  smashed  with  hailstones 
s  large  as  potatoes. 

A  general  election  had  come  and  gone,  and 
1  that  brief  civil  war  old  Vane  Etherage  was 
)und  at  the  wrong  side.  In  Lord  Vemey's 
Luguage  neighbor  meant  something  like  vassal, 
ad  Etherage,  who  had  set  up  his  banners  and 
rrayed  his  power  on  the  other  side,  was  a  rebel, 
'he  less  forgivable  that  he  had,  as  was  authen- 
ically  demonstrated,  by  this  step  himself  inflict- 
d  that  defeat  in  the  county  which  had  wound- 
d  Lord  Vemey  to  the  quick. 

So  silence  descended  upon  the  interchange 
f  civil  speeches ;  the  partridges  and  pheasants 
zinged  from  Ware  in  a  new  direction,  and  old 
Tane  Etherage  stayed  his  friendly  hand  also ; 
.nd  those  tin  cases  of  Irish  salmon,  from  the  old 
;cntlcman's  fisheries,  packed  in  ice,  as  fresh  as 
f  they  had  sprung  from  the  stream  only  half  an 
lonr  before,  were  no  longer  known  at  Ware; 
;nd  those  wonderful  fresh  figs,  green  and  pur- 
ple, which  Lord  Vemey  affected,  for  which 
lazeldcn  is  famous,  and  which  Vane  Etherage 
iras  fond  of  informing  his  guests  were  absolutely 
incqualed  in  any  part  of  the  known  world, 
i^ngland  could  not  approach  them  for  bulk  and 
ipeness,  nor  foreign  parts — and  he  had  eaten 
igs  wherever  figs  grew — ^for  aroma  and  flavor, 
10  longer  crossed  the  estuary.  Thus  this  game 
>f  bcggar-my-neighbor  began.  Lord  Vemey 
t^called  his  birds,  and  Mr.  Etherage  withdrew 
lis  figs.  Mr.  Etherage  lost  his  great  black 
grapes ;  and  Lord  Vemey  wcrificed  his  salmon, 
ind  in  due  time  Lord  Vemey  played  a  writ, 
md  invited  an  episode  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
mother,  more  formidable,  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
lery. 

So  the  issues  of  war  were  knit  again,  and 
^ano  Etherage  was  now  informed  by  his  law- 
'crs  there  were  some  very  unpleasant  questions 
nooted  afiecting  his  title  to  the  Windermore 
estate,  for  which  he  paid  a  trifling  rent  to  the 
iTemeys. 

So,  when  Larkin  went  into  Vemey  House  he 
vas  closeted  with  its  noble  master  for  a  good 
vhile,  and  retuming  to  a  smaller  library — de- 
moted to  blue  books  and  pamphlets — ^where  he 
lad  left  a  dispatch-box  and  umbrella  during  his 
•vait  for  admission  to  his  noble  client,  ho  found 
IJleve  busy  there. 

" Oh,  Mr.  Larkin.  How  d'ye  do?  Any 
:hing  to  say  to  me?"  said  the  handsome  young 
man,  whose  eye  looked  angry  though  ho  smiled. 

"  Ah,  thanks.  No,  no^  Mr.  Vemey.  I  hope 
ind  trust  I  see  you  well ;  but  no,  I  had  not  any 
communication  to  make.  Shall  I  be  honored, 
Mr.  Vemey,  with  any  communication  from  you  ?'' 


'*  I've  nothing  to  say,  thanks,  except  of  course 
to  say  how  much  obliged  I  am  for  the  very  par- 
ticular interest  you  take  in  my  affairs." 

'*I  should  be  eminently  gratified,  Mr  Ver- 
ney,  to  merit  your  approbation,  but  I  fear,  sir, 
as  yet  I  can  hardly  hope  to  have  merited  your 
tluuiks,"  said  Mr.  Larkin  modestly. 

'*Yoa  won't  let  me  thank  yon;  but  I  quite 
understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  kind- 
ness. My  uncle  is  by  no  means  so  reserved, 
and  he  has  told  me  very  frankly  the  care  yon 
have  been  so  good  as  to  take  of  me.  He's  more 
obliged  even  than  I  am,  and  so,  I  am  told,  is 
Lady  Wimbledon  ilso." 

Cleve  had  said  a  great  deal  more  than  at  start- 
ing he  had  at  all  intended.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  him  to  have  dismissed  the  attorney  with- 
out allusion  to  the  topic  that  made  him  posi- 
tively hateful  in  his  eyes,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  hint  at  it,  and  quite  command  himself  also, 
and  the  lesnlt  illustrated  the  general  fact  that 
total  abstinence  is  easier  than  moderation. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  little  speech  of  Clove's 
upon  the  attomey,  was  to  abash  Mr.  Larkin,  and 
positively  to  confound  him,  in  a  degree  quite  un- 
usual in  a  Christian  so  armed  on  most  occasions 
with  that  special  grace  called  presence  of  mind. 
The  blood  mounted  to  his  hollow  cheeks,  and 
up  to  the  summit  of  his  tall  bald  head ;  his  eyes 
took  their  rat-like  character,  and  looked  danger- 
ously in  his  for  a  second,  and  then  down  to  the 
floor,  and  scanned  his  own  boots ;  and  he  bit  his 
lip,  and  essayed  a  little  laugh,  and  tried  to  look 
innocenl^  and  broke  down  in  the  attempt.  He 
cleared  his  voice  once  or  twice  to  speak,  but 
said  nothing ;  and  all  this  time  Cleve  gave  him 
no  help  whatsoever,  but  enjoyed  his  evident  con- 
fusion with  an  angry  sneer. 

<<  I  hope,  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey,"  at  length  Mr. 
Larkin  began,  '*  where  duty  and  expediency 
pull  in  opposite  directions,  I  shall  always  be 
found  at  the  right  side." 

"The  winning  side  at  all  events,"  said 
Cleve. 

**The  right  side,  I  venture  to  repeat.  It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  misunderstood 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  my  life.  It  is 
our  duty  to  submit  to  misinterpretation,  as  to 
other  afflictions,  patiently.  I  hope  I  have  done 
so.     My  first  duty  is  to  my  client." 

*  *  J  m  no  client  of  yours,  sir. " 

'•Well,  conceding  that,  sir,  to  your  uncZp— to 
Lord  Vemey ^  I  will  say— to  his  views  of  what 
the  interests  of  his  house  demand,  and  to  his 
feelings." 

''  Lord  Vemey  has  been  good  enough  to  con- 
sult me,  hitherto,  upon  this  subject  —  a  not 
quite  nnnatttral  confidence,  I  venture  to  think — 
more  than  you  seem  to  suspect.  He  seems  to 
think,  and  so  do  I,  that  I've  a  voice  in  it,  and 
has  not  left  me  absolutely  in  the  hands — in  a 
matter  of  so  mnch  importance  and  delicacy— of 
his  country  lawyer." 

••  I  had  no  power  in  this  case,  sir ;  not  even 
of  mentioning  the  subject  to  you,  who  certainly, 
in  one  view,  are  more  or  less  affected  by  it." 
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*' Thank  you  for  the  oonceBfion,'*  sneered 
Clere. 

*'  I  make  it  anaffsctedlj,  Mr.  deve  Vemej/' 
replied  Larkin,  gradonsly. 

**  My  nncle,  Lord  Vemey,  has  given  me  leave 
to  talk  to  yon  upon  the  subject.  I  ventare  to 
decline  that  privilege.  I  prefer  speaking  to 
him.  He  seems  to  think  that  /  on^t  to  be  al- 
lowed to  advise  a  little  in  the  matter,  and  that 
with  every  respect  for  kit  wishes,  mine  also  are 
entitled  to  be  a  little  considered.  Should  I 
ever  talk  to  you,  Mr.  Larliin,  it  shan*t  be  to  ask 
yonr  advice.  I'm  deuining  yon,  sir,  and  I*m 
also  a  little  busy  myself." 

Mr.  Larkin  looked  at  the  young  man  for  a 
second  or  two  a  little  pnzzled ;  but  encounter- 
ing only  a  look  of  stem  impatience,  he  made  his 
best  bow,  and  the  conference  ended. 

A  few  minutes  later  in  came  our  old  friend, 
Tom  Sedley. 

"Oh I  Sedley?  Veiy  glad  to  see  you  here ; 
bat  I  thought  yon  did  not  want  to  see  my  uncle 
just  now;  and  this  is  the  most  likely  place, 
except  the  library,  to  meet  him  in/' 

*'  He's  gone ;  I  saw  him  go  out  this  moment. 
I  should  not  have  come  in  otherwise ;  and  you 
mustn't  send  me  away,  dear  Cleve,  I'm  in  such 
awful  trouble.  Every  thing  has  gone  wrong 
with  us  at  Hazelden.  Ton  know  that  quarry- 
ing company — the  slates — that  odioui  fellow, 
Larkin,  led  him  into,  before  the  election — and 
all  the  other  annoyances  began." 

'*You  mean  the  Llandrwyd  company?" 

«*Yesj  soldo."  ♦ 

*'But  that's  quite  ruined,  you  know.  Sit 
down." 

"I  know.  He  has  lost— frightfully  — and 
Mr.  Etherage  must  pay  up  ever  so  much  in  calls 
beside ;  and  unless  he  can  get  it  on  a  mortgage 
of  the  Windermore  estate,  he  can't  possibly  pay 
them — and  I've  been  trying,  and  the  result  is 
just  this — they  won't  lend  it  anywhere  till  the 
litigation  is  settled." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?"  said  Cleve,  yawning 
stealthily  into  his  hand,  and  looking  very  tired. 
I'm  afraid  these  tragic  conferences  of  Tom  Sed- 
ley's  did  not  interest  Cleve  veiy  much ;  rather 
bored  him,  on  the  contrary. 

*'  They  won't  lend,  I  say,  while  this  litigation 
is  pending." 

"  Depend  upon  it  they  won't,"  said  Cleve. 

''And  in  the  mean  time,  you  know,  Mr.  Eth- 
erage would  be  ruined." 

*' Well,  I  see ;  but,  I  say  again,  what  can  I 
do?" 

"  I  want  you  to  try  If  any  thing  can  be  done 
with  Lord  Yemey,"  said  Tom,  beseechingly. 

"  Talk  to  my  unde  ?  I  wish,  dear  Tom,  you 
could  teach  me  how  to  do  that." 

"It  can't  do  any  harm,  Cleve  —  it  can't," 
urged  Tom  Sedley,  piteously. 

"  Nor  one  particle  of  good.  Yon  might  as 
well  talk  to  that  picture — ^I  do  assure  yon,  you 
might." 

"But  it  could  be  no  pleasure  to  him  to  ruin 
Mr.  Etherage  I" 


"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that ;  betwwn  oandiH, 
foiin^ii^g  ^s  i>o^  oo^  ^^  ^  weakaeBses." 

"But  I  say  it's  quite  impoiriUe~ai  oU 
family,  and  liked  in  the  county— it  voold  be  i 
scandal  forever  I*  pleaded  Tom  Sedler,  disuse 
edly. 

"  Not  worse  than  that  bosiness  of  Boo&Isa. 
shawe,"  said  Cleye,  looking  domi;  '^co,  ie 
never  forgives  any  thing.  I  don't  think  be  per- 
ceives he*s  taking  a  revenge;  be  has  Dd  nji 
enough  for  repentance,**  said  Cleie,  vbo  «a 
not  in  good  humor  with  his  nnde  jost  theiL 

"  Won't  you  try  ?  youVe  such  m  ebqasJ 
fellow,  and  there's  really  so  much  to  be  m." 

"  I  do  assure  yon,  there's  no  more  use  tki 
in  talking  to  the  chinmey-pieee ;  botifyN 
make  a  point  of  it,  I  will ;  but,  br  Jore,  yn 
could  hardly  choose  a  worse  adTocaiejaaii:?^, 
for  he's  teasing  me  to  do  wbati  on'rdo.  If 
yon  heard  my  miserable  stoiy,  it  voold  m^i 
you  laugh ;  it's  like  a  thing  in  n  petit  cmdi, 
and  it's  breaking  my  heart." 

"  Well,  then,  youll  iiy— wont  tot  err 
said  Tom,  overlooking  his  friend'i  descifdsa 
of  his  own  troubles. 

"Yes;  as  you  desire  it, I'D  tiy;  Ulissi 
expect  the  slightest  good  from  it,  ad  pois^ 
some  mischief,"  ho  replied. 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Off;  ro 
going  down  to-night.  Would  it  be  too  misdi 
to  ask  you  for  a  line,  or,  if  it's  good^m^i^ 
egram  to  Llninan?" 

"  I  may  safely  promise  yon  that,  Vm  lenr^ 
say,  without  risk  of  trouble.  Yod  mrstai  tkii 
me  unkind,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  yoat^ps 
when  there  is  not,  really,,  a  chance." 

So  Tom  drove  away  to  his  dob,  to  vn»  ^ 
daily  love-letter  to  Agnes  £thersge,inii]Be^ 
post ;  and  to  pen  a  few  lines  for  old  Vane  B' 
erage,  and  try  to  speak  comfortaWy  to  ^ 
fiimily,  orer  whose  roof  had  gathered  an  v^ 
storm. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

^'ThAt  night  a  chUd  might  ondentiail 
The  da*a  had  baeiaen  oa  hh  buuL" 

I  ENDED  my  last  chapter  with  mentk«rf« 
metaphoric  storm ;  but.  a  literal  stonn  b* 
over  the  city  of  London  on  that  night,  w^*^ 
its  denizens  remembered  for  maoy  a  daja^ 
The  lightning  seemed,  for  more  than  anbo^. 
the  continuous  pulsations  of  light  from  a  ^ 
phurous  furnace,  and  the  thunder  pealed  ww 
the  cracks  and  rattlings  of  one  long  Twrotir- 
tiUery.  The  children,  waked  by  the  din,  cnsi 
in  their  beds  in  terror,  and  Sarah  BomWe  g« 
her  dress  about  her,  and  said  her  prajtfl  ^ 
panic.  , 

After  a  while  the  intervals  between  theafta 
explosions  were  a  little  more  marked,  andMs 
Rumble's  voice  could  be  heard  by  the  chfl^ 
comforting  and  re-assuring  in  the  brief  lull'''' 
though  had  they  known  what  a  fright  their  c^ 
forter  was  herself  in,  their  confidence  in  ^ 
would  have  been  impaired. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a  misgiving  in  Sarah 
tumble's  mind  that  the  lightnings  and  thunders 
>f  irate  heaven  were  invoked  by  the  presence  of 
icr  mysterioas  lodger.  Was  even  she  herself 
luiltless,  in  hiding  under  her  roof-tree  that  im- 
»ioos  old  sinner,  whom  Rosemary  Court  dis- 
orged  at  dead  of  night,  as  the  church-jard  does 

ghost — about  whose  past  history  —  whose 
oings  and  whose  plans,  except  that  they  were 
ricked — she  knew  no  more  than  about  those  of 
n  evil  spirit,  had  she  chanced,  in  one  of  her 
[)ectre-seeing  moods,  to  spy  one  moving  across 
le  lobby. 

^is  talk  was  so  cold  and  wicked ;  his  temper 
>  fiendish ;  his  nocturnal  disguises  and  out- 
oings  so  obviously  pointed  to  secret  guilt ;  and 
is  relations  with  the  meek  Mr.  Larkin,  and  with 
liose  potent  Jews,  who,  grumbling  and  sullen, 
et  submitted  to  his  caprices,  as  genii  to  those 
f  the  magician  who  has  the  secret  of  command 
-that  Mr.  Dingwell  had  in  her  eyes  something 
f  a  supernatural  honor  surrounding  him.  In 
he  thunderstorm,  Sarah  Rumble  vowed  secretly 
D  reconsider  the  religious  propriety  of  harboring 
his  old  man ;  and  amid  these  qualms,  it  was 
rith  something  of  fear  and  anger  that,  in  a  si- 
3nce  between  the  peals  of  the  now  subsiding 
term,  she  heard  the  creak  of  his  shoe  upon  the 
tair. 

That  even  on  such  a  night,  with  the  voice  of 
ivine  anger  in  the  air,  about  his  ears,  he  could 
ot  forego  his  sinister  excursions,  and  for  once 
t  these  hours  remain  decorously  in  his  rooms  I 
ler  wrath  overcame  her  fear  of  him.  She  would 
ot  have  her  house  burnt  and  demolished  over 
er  head,  with  thunder-bolts,  for  his  doings. 

She  went  forth,  with  her  candle  in  her  hand, 
nd  stood  at  the  turn  of  the  banister,  confront- 
ng  Mr.  DingweU,  who,  also  furnished  with  a 
andle,  was  now  abont  midway  down  the  last 
Ight  of  stairs. 

'^Egeria,  in  the  thunder!"  exclaimed  the 
ard,  scoffing  tones  of  Mr.  Dingwell;  whom, 
otwithstanding  her  former  encounter  with  him, 
be  would  hardly  have  recognized  in  his  ugly 
isgnise. 

**  A  hoffle  night  for  any  one  to  go  out,  sir," 
he  said,  rather  sternly,  with  a  courtesy  at  the 
ame  time. 

"■  Hoffle,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  amused, 
ith  mock  gravity. 

**The  hofflest,  sir,  I  think  I  hever  'ave  re- 
lembered.** 

"Why,  ma'am,  it  isn't  raining}  I  put  my 
and  out  of  the  window.  There's  none  of  that 
offle  rain,  ma'am,  that  gives  a  fcUow  rheu- 
latism.  I  hope  there's  no  nnusnal  fog— is 
here?" 

"  There^  sir ;"  exclaimed  she,  as  a  long  and 
9ud  peal  rattled  over  Rosemary  Court,  with  a 
lae  glare  through  the  lobby  window  and  the 
iin.light  in  the  hall.  She  paused,  and  lifted  her 
land  and  eyes  till  it  subsided,  and  then  mur- 
nured  an  ejaculation. 

'*!  like  thunder,  my  dear.  It  reminds  me 
»f  your  name,  dear  Miss  Ramble ;"  and  he  pro- 


longed the  name  with  a  rolling  pronunciation. 
'*  Shakespeare,  you  know,  who  says  every  thing 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  makes 
that  remarkable  old  gentleman,  King  Lear,  say, 
*  Thnnder,  rtmhle  thy  belly  full ! '  Of  course,  / 
would  not  say  that  in  a  drawing-room,  or  to 
you ;  but  kings  aro  so  refined  that  they  may 
say  things  voe  can't,  and  a  genius  like  Shake- 
speare hits  it  off." 

**I  would  not  go  out,  sir,  on  such  a  night, 
except  I  was  very  sure  it  was  about  something 
good  I  was  a-going,"  said  Miss  Rumble,  very 
pale. 

'*  Ton  labor  under  electro-phobia,  my  dear 
ma'am,  and  mistake  it  for  piety.  I'm  not  a  bit 
aAraid  of  that  sort  of  artillery,  madam.  Here 
we  are,  two  or  three  millions  of  people  in  this 
town ;  and  two  or  three  millions  of  shots,  and 
we'll  see  by  the  papers,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one 
shot  tells.  Don't  you  think  if  Jupiter  really 
meant  mischief  he  could  manage  something 
better?" 

'*  I  know,  sir,  it  ought  to  teach  us" — here  she 
winced  and  paused ;  for  another  glare,  follow- 
ed by  another  bellow  of  thunder,  "  long,  loud, 
and  deep,"  interposed.  "It  should  teach  us 
some  godly  fear,  if  we  has  none  by  nature." 

Mr.  Dinffwell  looked  at  his  watch. 

'*Oh!  Mr.  Dingwell,  it  is  hoffle.  I  wish 
yon  would  only  see  it,  sir." 

«*5«e  the  thmder^^h  ?" 

'*  My  poor  mother.  She  always  made  us  go 
down  on  our  knees,  and  say  our  prayers — she 
would — ^while  the  thunder  was." 

"  You'd  have  had  rather  long  prayers  to-night. 
How  your  knees  must  have  ached — egad !  I 
don't  wonder  yon  dread  it,  Mise  Sarah." 

*'  And  so  I  do,  Mr.  Dingwell,  and  so  I  should. 
Which  I  think  all  other  sinners  should  dread  it 
also." 

**  Meaning  nisf" 

''And  take  warning  of  the  wrath  to  come." 

Here  was  another  awful  clap. 

''  Hoffle  it  is,  Mr.  Dingwell,  and  a  wamin'  to 
you,  sent  special,  mayhap." 

*'  Hardly  fair  to  disturb  all  the  town  for  ms, 
don't  you  think?" 

''You're  an  old  man,  Mr.  Dingwell." 

"And  you're  an  old  woman,  Miss  Sarah," 
said  he — not  caring  to  be  reminded  of  his  years 
by  other  people,  though  he  playfully  called  him- 
self on  occasions  an  old  "boy" — "as  old  as 
Abraham's  wife,  whose  namesake  you  are, 
though  you  have  not  lighted  on  an  Abraham  yet, 
nor  become  the  mother  of  a  great  nation." 

"  Old  enough  to  be  good  enough,  as  my  poor 
mother  used  to  say,  sir ;  I  am  truly ;  and  sor- 
ry I  am,  Mr.  Dingwell,  to  see  you,  on  this  hoffle 
night,  bent  on  no  good.  I'm  afraid,  sir— oh, 
sir,  sir,  oughtn't  you  think,  with  them  sounds  in 
your  ears,  Mr.  Dingwell  ?" 

"The  most  formidable  thunder,  my  dear 
Sarah,  proceeds  from  the  silvery  tongue  of  a 
woman.  I  can  stand  any  other.  It  frightens 
me.  So,  egad,  if  you  please.  111  take  refuge  in 
the  open  air,  and  go  out,  and  patter  a  prayer." 
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-By  —  7oa*d 
He  stopped  and 


And  with  a  nod  and  a  Bmirk,  haying  had 
onongh  fooling,  he  glided  hy  Miss  Ramble,  who 
made  him  an  appalled  coaitesy,  and,  setting 
down  bis  candle  on  the  hall- table,  he  said, 
touching  his  false  whiskers  with  his  finger-tips, 
'*Mind,  not  a  woid  aboat  thei 
better  not." 

She  made  another  courtesy, 
looked  at  her  for  an  answer. 

'<  Can't  yon  sj>eak  f"  he  said. 

"  No,  sir — sure— not  a  word,"  she  faltered. 

*<  Good  girl  I"  he  said,  and  opened  the  door, 
with  his  latch-key  in  his  pocket,  on  the  pitchy 
darkness,  which  instantaneously  illuminated  by 
the  lightning,  and  another  awful  roar  of  thun- 
der broke  over  their  heads. 

*'  The  Toice  of  heaven  in  warning  I**  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  as  she  stood  by  the  banisters, 
daxsled  by  the  gleam,  and  listening  to  the  rerer- 
beration  ringing  in  her  ears.  *'  I  pray  God  he 
may  turn  back  yet" 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

'*  Another  shot,  Miss  Bumble— missed  again, 
yon  see."  He  nodded,  stepped  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  shut  the  door.  She  heard  his 
steps  in  the  silence  that  followed,  trayersing  the 
flags  of  the  court. 

"  Oh  dear!  but  I  wish  he  woe  gone,  right 
out — ^a  hoffle  old  man  he  is.  There^  a  weight 
on  my  conscience  like,  and  a  fright  in  my  heart, 
there  is,  ever  since  he  camed  into  the  'ouse. 
He  is  so  presumptuous.  To  see  that  hold  man 
made  hup  with  them  rings  and  whiskers,  like  a 
robber  or  a  play-actor !  And  defyin'  the  bless- 
ed thunder  of  heaven — a  walking  hont,  a  mock- 
in'  and  darin'  it,  at  these  honnH-oh  law !" 

The  inteijection  was  due  to  another  flash  and 
peal. 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder-Mio  more  I  would— if 
that  flash  was  the  death  o'  'im  1" 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THB    PALB    HOBSE. 

Sallt  BmcBLB  knocked  at  the  usual  hour 
at  the  old  man's  door  next  morning. 

"  Come  in,  ma'am,*'  he  answered,  in  a  weary, 
peevish  voice.  ''Open  the  window  -  shutter, 
and  give  me  some  Ught,  and  hand  me  my  watch, 
please." 

All  which  she  did. 

"I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  from  the  time  I 
lay  down.'* 

"Not  ailing,  sir,  I  hope?" 

'*  Just  allow  me  to  count,  and  I'U  tell  you, 
my  dear.** 

He  was  trying  his  pulse. 

"Just  as  I  thought,  egad.  The  pale  horse 
in  the  Revelation,  ma*am,  he*8  running  a  gallop 
in  my  pulse;  it  has  been  threatening  the  last 
three  dajs,  and  now  I*m  in  for  it,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised.  Miss  Sally,  if  it  ended  in  a  fu- 
neral in  our  alley." 

*'  God  forbid,  sir." 


<<  Amen,  with  all  my  hart  Ay,tte|ik 
horse ;  my  bead's  splitting ;  oblige  me  viditlic 
looking-glass,  and  a  little  len  U^twill  isnct. 
Thank  yon — ^veiy  good.  Just  dnv  tk  to- 
tain  open  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  please, iuUk 
nearer — ^thank  you.  Tes,  a  ghost,  ma'am-k 
h»— at  last,  I  do  suppose.  My  eyes,  iw-rTi 
seen  pits,  with  the  water  diying  «p^  hoOow-tt, 
ay;  sunk — and — now — did  joa  see?  We^ 
lo(^  at  my  tongue — ^here"— and  he  made  ^  dta. 
onstration  ;  "  you  never  saw  a  woise  tOBpa 
than  that^  I  fancy ;  that  tongue,  ma'am,  b  do' 
quent,  /  think." 

"  Please  God,  air,  you'll  boob  be  better/ 

"  I>raw  the  curtain  a  bit  more ;  the  ligbtfili 
oddly,  or — does  it  ? — my  Usee.  Did  job  m 
see,  ma'am,  a  fiM»  so  nearly  the  colorof  aci- 
fin  plate?" 

*'  Don't  bo  talking^  sir,  please,  of  so  ei 
thing,"  said  Sally  Bumble,  taking  bean  of  gnc^ 
for  women  generally  pluck  up  a  qHiit  wbea  tkr 
see  a  man  floored  by  sickness,  m  make  m 
some  whey  or  barley-water,  or  voidd  ya  ^ 
some  weak  tea  better?" 

"  Ay ;  will  you  draw  the  curtain  closeifo. 
and  take  away  the  looking-f^?  Tbaoki  I 
believe  I've  drank  all  the  water  iadieoai 
Whey— well,  I  suppose  it's  tbe  ligl^  thhif : 
cautUe  when  we're  coming  en,  and  wiifma, 
when  we're  going  ouL  Baptism  <f  Ib&&^ 
Burial  of  the  Dead!  My  poor  Bieds»,)»t 
she  did  put  us  through  the  Fnyer-fioQk,iBdBi- 
ble— Bible.    Dear  me." 

"  There's  a  very  good  man,  8ir,pleaieHM 
Rev.  Doctor  Bartlett,  though  he'sgonexadKroii 
He  came  in,  and  read  a  deal,  and  ynj^^ 
day  with  my  sister  when  she  ww  ii4  ?«■' 
thing." 

"Bartlett?  What's  his  Christisa  mK' 
You  need  not  speak  loud— it  plsjs  d»  ^^ 
with  my  head." 

"  The  Bev.  Thomas  Bartlett,  please,  sir." 

"Of  Jesus?" 

"What,  sir,  please?" 

"Jesus  College.'' 

"  Don't  know,  Fm  sure,  sir." 

"Is  he  old?" 

"Yes,  sir,  past  seventy." 

"  Ha—  weU  I  don't  care  a  farthlDg  ibos: 
him,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

"Will  you,  please,  have  in  the  apothecaiy, 
sir?    I'll  fetch  him  directly,  if  you  wish." 

"No — no  apothecary,  no  cleigymsn;  !*»' 
believe  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ma'am,  and  I  ^ 
believe  in  the  jokes  about  apothecaiies.  Ii^^ 
to  go, I'll  go  quietly,  if  yon  please." 

Honest  Sally  Bumble  was  heavy  at  hafft» 
see  this  old  man,  who  certainly  did  ^^^^^ 
ly  enough  .to  suggest  ideas  of  the  anderoW 
and  the  sexton,  in  so  unsatisfactory  s  pliS"^ '^ 
to  his  immortal  part  Was  he  a  JevMfl* 
wasn't  a  hair  on  his  chin— or  a  Boman  Ca*^ 
lie  ?— or  a  member  of  any  one  of  those  m^ 
tudinous  forms  of  faith  which  she  rememWW 
in  a  stout  volume,  adorned  with  wood-cots,  tf^ 
entitled  "  A  Dictionary  of  all  Beligio»8.  a 
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he  back  parlor  of  her  grandaiicle,  the  tallow- 
ibandler  ? 

'*  Give  me  a  glass  of  cold  water,  roa^am," 
aid  the  anbject  of  her  solicitude.  "Thank 
-oa — that's  the  best  drink.  Shpy  I  think  yon 
;all  it,  a  sick  man  can  swallow." 

Sally  Rumble  coughed  a  little,  and  fidgeted, 
iud  at  last  she  said:  *' Please,  sir,  would  yon 
ns\i  I  should  fetch  any  other  sort  of  a  minis* 
er?" 

*'  Don*t  plague  me,  pray;  I  beliere  in  the 
irophet  Rabelais  andje  m'm  vais  chercker  un 
rand  peat  itre — the  two  great  chemists.  Death, 
pho  is  going  to  analyze,  and  Life,  to  re-combine 
ae.  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  my  head  is  splitting ; 
'm  Tcry  ill ;  111  talk  no  more." 

She  hesitated.  She  lingered  in  the  room, 
Q  her  great  perplexity ;  and  Mr.  Dingwejl  lay 
tack,  with  a  groan. 

'^  I'll  tell  yon  what  you  may  do :  go  down  to 
'our  landlord's  office,  and  be  so  good  as  to  say 

0  cither  of  those  d— d  Jew  fellows — ^I  don't 
are  which — that  I  am  as  yc  see  me  ^  it 
nayn't  signify,  it  may  blow  orer ;  but  I've  an 
dea  it  is  serious ;  and  tell  them  I  said  they  had 
setter  know  that  I  am  very  ill,  and  that  I've 
akcn  no  step  about  it." 

With  another  weary  groan  Mr.  Dingwell  let 
limself  down  on  his  pillow,  and  felt  worse  for 
lis  exertion,  and  very  tired  and  stupid,  and 
*dd  about  the  head,  and  would  have  been  very 
;lad  to  fall  asleep ;  and  with  one  odd  pang  of 
ear,  sudden  and  cold,  at  his  heart,  he  thought, 
'  I'm  going  to  die  at  last — I'm  going  to  die  at 
ast — I'm  going  to  die." 

The  physical  nature  in  sickness  acquiesces 
n  death  ;  it  is  the  instructed  mind  that  recoils ; 
ind  the  more  versed  about  the  unseen  things 
tf  futurity,  unless  wheii  God,  as  it  were^  pre- 
naturely  glorifies  it,  the  more  awful  it  reooils. 

Mr.  Dingwell  was  not  more  afraid  than  other 
inners  who  have  lived  for  the  earthy  part  of 
heir  nature,  and  have  taken  futurity  pretty 
Qucli  for  granted,  and  are  now  going  to  test  by 
he  stake  of  themselve*  the  value  of  their  loose 
;uessc8. 

No ;  he  had  chanced  a  great  many  things, 
;nd  they  had  turned  out  for  the  most  part  bet- 
cr  than  he  expected.  Ohl  no;  the  whole 
lourt,  and  the  adjoining  lanes,  and,  in  short, 
he  whole  city  of  London,  must  go  as  he  would 
—lots  of  company,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  it 
vas  any  thing  very  bad — and  he  was  so  devil- 
sh  tired,  orer-fatigued — queer — worse  than  sea- 
ickncss — that  headache — fate — the  change — an 
!nd — what  was  it?  At  all  events,  a  rest,  a 
ilcep — sleep — could  not  be  very  bad;  lots  of 
ilcep,  sir,  and  the  chance  —  the  chance — oh, 
res,  things  go  pretty  well,  and  I  have  not  had 
ny  good  luck  yet.  I  wish  I  could  sleep  a  bit 
—  yes,  let  kingdom-come  be  sleep" — and  so 

1  groan,  and  the  brain  duller,  and  more  pain, 
ind  the  immense  fatigue  that  demands  the  enor- 
Tions  sleep. 

When  Sarah  Rumble  returned,  Mr.  Dingwell 
seemed,  she  thought,  a  great  deal  heavier.     He 
K 


made  no  remark,  as  he  used  to  do^  when  she 
entered  the  room.  She  came  and  stood  by  the 
bedside,  but  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  not 
asleep ;  she  could  see  by  the  occasional  motion 
of  his  lips,  and  the  fidgety  change  oC  his  pos« 
ture,  and  his  weary  groanings.  She  waited  for 
a  time  in  silence. 

'* Better,  sir?"  she  half  whispered,  after  a 
minute  or  two. 

**  No,"  he  said,  wearily. 

Another  silence  followed,  and  then  she  ask- 
ed, ''  Would  you  like  a  drink,  Mr.  Dingwell, 
sir?" 

"Yes— water." 

So  he  drank  a  rery  little,  and  lay  down  again. 

Miss  Sarah  Rumble  stayed  in  the  room,  and 
nearly  ten  minutes  passed  without  a  word. 

"What  did  he  say?"  demanded  Mr.  Ding- 
well so  abruptly  that  Sarah  Rumble  fancied  be 
had  been  dreaming. 

"Who,  sir,  please?" 

"  The  Jew — ^landlord,"  he  answered. 

"  Mr.  Levi's  a-coming  up^  sir,  please — ^he  ex- 
pected in  twenty  minutes,"  replied  she. 

Mr.  DingweU  groaned;  and  two  or  three 
minutes  more  elapsed,  and  silence  seemed  to 
have  re-established  itself  in  the  darkened  cham- 
ber, w^en  Mr.  Dingwell  raised  himself  up  with 
a  sudden  alacrity,  and  said  he — 

"  Sarah  Rumble,  fetch  me  my  desk.''  Which 
she  did,  from  his  sitting-room. 

"  Put  your  hand  under  the  bolster,  and  you'll 
find  two  keys  on  a  ring,  and  a  pocket-book. 
Yes,  Now,  Sarah  Rumble,  unlock  that  desk. 
Very  good.  Put  out  the  papers  on  the  coverlet 
before  me;  first  bolt  the  door.  Thank  you, 
ma'am.  There  are  a  parcel  of  letters  among 
those,  tied  across  with  a  red  silk  cord-— just  so. 
Put  them  in  my  hand — thank  yon— and  place 
all  the  rest  back  again  neatly — neatfy,  if  you 
please.  Now  lock  the  desk;  replace  it,  and 
come  here ;  but  first  give  me  pen  and  ink,  and 
bolt  the  door  again." 

And  as  she  did  so  he  scrawled  an  address 
upon  the  blank  paper  in  which  these  letters 
were  wrapt. 

The  broivn  visage  of  his  grave  landlady  was 
graver  than  ever,  as  she  returned  to  listen  for 
farther  orders. 

"  Mis.  Sarah  Rumble,  I  take  you  for  an  hon- 
est person ;  and  as  I  may  die  this  time,  I  make 
a  particular  request  of  you — take  this  little 
packet,  and  slip  it  between  the  feather-bed  and 
the  mattress,  as  near  the  centre  as  your  arm 
will  reach  —  thank  yon — remember  it's  there. 
If  I  die,  ma'am,  you'll  find  a  ten-pound  note 
wrapped  about  it,  which  I  give  to  you;  you 
need  not  thank— that  will  do.  The  letters  ad- 
dressed as  they  are  you  will  deliver,  without 
showing  them,  or  saying  one  word  to  any  one  but 
to /the  gentleman  himself,  into  whose  own 
hands  you  must  deliver  them.  You  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  please ;  Pm  listening." 

"  Well,  attend.  There  are  two  Jew  gentle- 
men—your landlord,  Mr.  Levi,  and  the  old  Jew, 
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who  hav«  been  with  me  once  or  twice  — yon 
know  themt  that  makes  tiro ;  and  there  is  Mr. 
Larkin,  the  tall  gentleman  who  has  been  twice 
heie  with  them,  with  the  larender  waistcoat  and 
trowsers,  the  eje-glass  with  the  black  ribbon, 
the  black  frock  coat  —  heigho!  oh,  dear,  my 
head! — the  red  griizled  whiskers,  and  bald 
head.*' 

*'The  religions  gentleman,  please^  sir?** 

<*Exactlj;  the  religions  gentleman.     Well, 
attend.    The  two  Jews  and  the  religious  gentle- 
man together  make  thrte  $  and  those  three  gen- 
tlemen are  all  robl>er»" 
•«  What,  sirr 

<*  /2o66€rt— robbers !  Don't  yon  know  what 
'  robber^  means  ?  Thej  are  all  three  robbers. 
Now,  I  don*t  think  they'll  want  to  fiddle  with 
my  money  till  I'm  dead." 

••Oh,  Lord,  sir!" 

<<<0h,  Lordr  of  course.  That  will  do. 
They  won't  touch  my  money  till  I'm  dead,  if 
they  trust  yon ;  but  they  wiU  want  my  desk — 
at  least  Laikin  will.  I  shan't  be  able  to  look 
after  things,  for  my  head  is  very  bad,  and  I 
shall  be  too  drowsy — soon  knocked  up ;  so  give 
'em  the  desk,  if  they  ask  for  it,  and  these  keys 
from  under  the  pillow;  and  if  they  ask  yon  if 
there  are  any  other  papers,  say  no ;  and  don't 
you  tell  them  one  word  about  the  letters  you've 
put  between  the  beds  here.  If  you  betray  me 
— ^you're  a  religious  woman— yes — and  bdieve 
in  God— may  God  d— n  you ;  and  He  will,  for 
you'll  be  accessory  to  the  villainy  of  those  three 
miscreants.  And  now  I've  done  what  in  me 
lies ;  and  that  is  all— my  last  testament." 

And  Mr.  Dingwell  lay  down  wearily.  Sarah 
Ramble  knew  that  he  was  very  ill ;  she  had  at- 
tended people  in  fever  and  seen  them  die.  Mr. 
Dingwell  was  already  perceptibly  worse.  As 
she  was  coming  up  with  some  whey,  a  knock 
came  to  the  deor,  and  opening  it  she  saw  Mr. 
Levi,  with  a  very  aurly  countenance,  and  his 
dark  eyes  blazing  fiercely  on  her. 

**How*sh  Dingwell  now?"  he  demanded, 
before  he  had  time  to  enter  and  shut  the  door ; 
"irorie,  is  he?" 

••Well,  he's  duller,  sir." 

••  In  his  bed  ?     Shut  the  door." 

••Tes,  sir,  please.  Didn't  get  up  this  morn- 
ing.    He  expected  you  two  hours  ago,  sir." 

Levi  nodded. 

••  What  &9ctoT  did  yon  fetch  f*  he  asked. 

••No  doctor,  please,  sir.  I  thought  you  and 
him  would  choose.*' 

Levi  made  no  answer ;  so  she  could  not  tell 
by  his  snrly  lace,  which  underwent  no  change, 
whether  he  approved  or  not.  He  looked  at  his 
watch. 

••Larkin  wasn't  here  to-day?" 

••Mr.  Larkin?    No,  sir,  please." 

•*  Show  me  Dingwell's  room,  ttH  I  have  a 
look  at  him,"  said  the  Jew,  gloomily. 

So  he  followed  her  up  stairs,  and  entered  the 
darkened  room  without  waiting  for  any  invita- 
tion, and  went  to  the  window,  and  pulled  open 
A  bit  of  the  shutter. 


••What's  it  for?"  grumbled  Dingvein  hSs. 
tinctly  from  his  bed. 

*•  So  you've  bin  and  done  it^  ypu  btTc,'"  sl: 
the  Jew,  walking  up  with  his  hssdt  is  bis  pock- 
ets, and  eyeing  him  from  a  distance  as  be  migtt 
a  glander^  horse. 

Dingwell  was  in  no  condition  to  mm  c: 
tills  swarthy  little  man,  who  eyed  him  wi^  a 
mixture  of  disgust  and  malignity. 

••  How  long  has  he  been  thish  vaj,"  siid  u 
Jew,  glowering  on  Sarah  Rumble. 

••  Only  to-day  in  bed,  please,  or;  box  be k 
bin  lookin'  awful  bad  this  two  or  three  drs. 
sir." 

•*  Do  yon  back  it  forfetferr 

••  I  think  Wb  fiver,  sir." 

••I  s'pose  you'd  tvrig  fever  fssht  eawgli! 
Sheen  lotsh  of  fever  in  y<nir  time?" 

'•Yes,  sir,  please." 

••It  ish  fever,  ten  to  one  in  fifties.  5bs 
death  going,  ma'am-r-Mgr  Inckl  Look  tt  hn 
there,  d — ^n  him,  he'sh  got  it." 

Levi  looked  at  him  surlily  for  t  wbik  t& 
eyes  that  glowed  like  coals. 

••  This  comsh  o'  them  d— d  holes  yoe're  al- 
ways a-going  to ;  there's  always  fcnrsBderar 
thing  there,  you  great  old  buck  goat" 

Dingwell  made  an  effort  to  raise  Haa^  ai 
mumbled,  half  awake — 

«•  Let  me— I'll  talk  to  him— how  d«  tos- 
when  I'm  better— 9«»e<"'and  he  laid  don  lis 
head  again. 

••  When  you  are,  you  cuned  sinL  Ii»k  s 
all  we've  lost  by  you." 

He  stood  looking  at  Dingwell  savafidr. 

•<  He'll  die,"  exclaimed  he,  making  in  ugt? 
nod,  almost  a  butt,  with  his  bead  toward  tif 
patient,  and  he  repeated  his  prediction  vidi  i 
furious  oath. 

••See,  you'll  send  down  to  the  apotbecairj 
for  that  chloride  of  lime,  and  them  Tinegansid 
things — or— no ;  you  must  wait  hcre^  forlaiii 
will  come;  and  don't  yon  let  him  gp, nui^ 
Me  and  Mr.  Goldsbed  wiU  be  here  in  no  wfi 
Tell  him  the  doctor's  coming;  and  ns-^-«»i^ 
send  up  them  things  from  the  apotfaecaiy,  c- 
you  put  them  all  about  in  plates  on  th«fij^ 
and  tables.  Bad  enough  to  lose  onr  mowv,  ifc 
d—  bad;  but  I  won't  take  this-come  oat « 
this  room — if /can  help." 

And  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  shB^^f 
Dingwell's  door,  and  spitting  on  the  floor,  tf^ 
then  he  opened  the  window. 

«•  He'll  rfte— do  you  think  he'U  die?"  he  ex- 
claimed again. 

••  He's  in  the  hands  of  God,  sir,"  said  Sij 
Rumble. 

••  He  won't  be  long  there— he'll  die-I^f^ 
wUl—hj  —  he  will ; "  and  the  little  Jew  ^P 
on  the  floor,  and  clapped  his  hat  on  his  to*H 
and  ran  down  the  stairs,  in  a  paroz)FSi&  ^^ 
ness  and  fury. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

IN  WHICH  HIS  FRIENDS  VISIT  THB   SICK. 

Mb.  Lbt7,  when  Sarah  Ramble  gave  him 
!r  lodger's  message,  did  not,  as  he  said,  *'  Tally 

a  tarn  of  a  half-penny."  He  conld  not  be 
!T7  ill  if  he  conld  send  his  attendant  oat-of- 
)ors,  and  delirer  the  terms  in  which  his  mes- 
ges  were  to  be  commanicated.  Mr.  Levi's 
ngnosis  wrs  that  Mr.  Dingwell's  attack  was 

the  region  of  the  parse  or  pocket-book,  and 
lat  the  **  dodge"  was  simply  to  get  the  partners 
id  Mr.  Larkin  together  for  the  parpose  of  ex- 
acting more  money. 

Mr.  Larkin  was  in  town,  and  he  had  written 
>  that  gentleman's  hotel,  also  he  had  told  Mr. 
oldshe^,  who  took  the  same  viow,  and  laughed 
I  his  lazy  diapason  over  the  weak  inxention  of 
16  enemy. 

Leyi  accordingly  took  the  matter  very  easily, 
ad  hoars  had  passed  before  his  visit,  which  was 
lade  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was 
niling  over  his  superior  sagacity  in  seeing 
iroagh  Dingwell's  little  dodge,  as  ho  walked 
ito  the  coart,  when  an  offlcioas  little  girl,  in 
er  mother's  bonnet,  rnnning  by  his  knee,  said 
omponsly — 

*'  Yoa'd  better  not  go  there,  sir." 

<'  And  why  sho,  chickabiddy  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
<evi,  derisively. 

*'  No,  yon  better  not ;  there's  a  gentleman  as 
as  took  the  fever  there." 

"Where?"  said  Mr.  Levi,  suddenly  inter- 
sted. 

<*InMrs.  Rumble's." 

"  Is  there  ?— how  do  you  know  ?" 

"Lucy  Maria  Rumble,  please,  sir,  she  told 
He,  and  he's  vety  bad/* 

The  fashion  of  Levi's  countenance  was 
hanged  as  he  turned  from  her  suddenly,  and 
mocked  so  sharply  at  the  door  that  the  canary, 
langing  from  the  window  in  his  cage  over  the 
iray,  arrested  his  song,  and  was  agitated  for  an 
lour  afterward. 

So  Mr.  Levi  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  to 
he  danger  that  had  so  suddenly  overcast  his 
lopes,  and  threatened  to  swallow  in  the  bottom- 
ess  sea  of  death  the  golden  stake  he  had  ven- 
ared. 

It  was  not,  nevertheless,  until  eight  o'clock 
n  the  evening,  so  hard  a  thing  is  it  to  collect 
hree  given  men,  [what  then  must  be  the  office 
)f  whip  to  Whig  or  Tory  side  of  the  House  ?] 
hat  the  two  Jews  and  Mr.  Larkin  were  actually 
issembled  in  Mr.  Dingwell's  bedroom,  nowreek- 
ng  with  disinfectants  and  prophylactic  fluids. 

The  party  were  in  sore  dismay,  for  the  inter- 
3sting  patient  had  begun  to  maunder  very  pre- 
posterously in  his  talk.  They  listened,  and 
heard  him  say — 

'*  That's  a  lie— I  say,  Td  nail  his  tongue  to 
the  post  Bells  won't  ring  for  it— lots  of  bells 
in  England;  you'll  not  find  any  Aers,  though." 

And  then  it  went  off  into  a  mumbling,  and 
Mr.  Goldshed,  who  was  listening  disconsolately, 
exclaimed,  "  My  cycsh  I" 


'*  Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  gov'nor?  I  said 
he'd  walk  the  plank,  and  so  he  will,"  said  Levi. 
*<He  wUl— he  wUl;"  and  Levi  clenched  his 
white  teeth,  with  an  oath. 

"  Tiiere^  Mr.  Levi,  pray^  pray,  none  of  rAo/," 
said  Mr.  Larkin. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  standing  in  a  row, 
from  afar  off  observing  the  patient,  with  an  in- 
tense scrntiny  of  a  gloomy  and,  I  may  say,  a 
savage  kind. 

'*He  was  an  unfortunate  agent — ^no  energy, 
except  for  his  pleasures,"  resentfully  resumed 
Mr.  Larkin,  who  was  standing  farthest  back  of 
the  three  specnlators.  '*  Indolent,  impractical 
ble  enough  to  ruin  fifty  cases ;  and  now  here  he 
lies  in  a  fever,  contracted,  you  think,  Mr.  Levi, 
in  some  of  his  abominable  haunts." 

Mr.Larkin  did  not  actually  say  "  d —  him," 
but  he  threw  a  very  dark,  sharp  look  upon  his 
acqufuntanoe  in  the  bed. 

''Abawminable,  to  be  sore,  abawminable. 
Bah  1  It's  all  true.  The  homies  has  their  eye 
on  him  these  seven  weeks  past — curse  the 
beasht,"  snarled  Mr.  Levi,  clenching  his  fists  in 
his  pockets,  '*  and  every  da— a-— am  muff  that 
helped  to  let  me  in  for  this  here  rotten  busi- 
ness." 

'*  Meaning  me,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  flashing 
up  to  the  top  of  his  head  a  fierce  pink. 

Levi  answered  nothing,  and  Mr.  Larkin  did 
not  press  his  question. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  companionable  and  good- 
humored  while  all  goes  pleasantly.  It  is  fiiil- 
ure,  loss,  and  disappointment  that  try  the  so- 
ciable qualities;  even  those  three  amiable  men 
felt  less  amicable  nnder  the  doad  than  they  had 
under  the  sunshine. 

8o  they  all  three  looked  in  their  several  ways 
angrily  and  thoughtfully  at  the  gentleman  in  the 
typhus  fever,  who  said  rather  abruptly — 

<*She  killed  herself,  sir;  foolish  'oman! 
Capital  dancing,  gentlemen  I  Capital  dancing, 
ladies!  Capital— capital — ^admirable  dancing. 
God  help  us  I"  and  so  it  sunk  again  into  mum- 
bling. 

''Capital  da-a-ancing,  and  who  pays  the 
piper?"  asked  Mr.  Goldshed,  with  a  rather  fero- 
cious sneer.  «'It  has  cost  ns  ty^  hundred  to  a 
thousand." 

"  And  a  doctor,"  suggested  Levi. 

"Doctor,  the  devil!  I  say;  I've  paid  through 
the  nose,"  or  as  he  pronounced  that  organ 
through  which  his  metsllic  declamation  droned, 
no8he,  "  It's  Mr.  Larkin's  turn  now ;  it's 
all  da-a^am  rot ;  a  warm  fellow  like  you,  Mr. 
Larkin,  patting  all  the  loss  on  me ;  how  can  I 
sta-a^an'  that— 6ta-fr«n' all  the  losses,  and  share 
the  profits— ba-a-ah,  sir ;  that  couldn't  pay  no- 
how." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  "  it  maybe  ques- 
tionable how  far  a  physician  would  be,  just  in 
this  imminent  stage  of  the  attack,  at  all  useful 
or  even  desirable ;  but,  Miss  Rumble,  if  I  un- 
derstand you,  he  is  quite  compos— 1  mean,  quite, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  senses,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day." 
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He  paused,  and  Mim  Ramble  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  contributed  her  testimony. 

*'  Well,  that  being  so,*'  began  Mr.  Larkin, 
but  stopped  short  as  Mr.  Dingwell  took  up  his 
parable,  forgetting  how  wide  of  the  mark  the 
sick  man*8  interpolations  were. 

*' There's  a  vnltnre  over  there,"  said  Mr. 
Dingwell's  voice,  with  an  unpleasant  distinct- 
ness; *'  yon  just  tie  a  turban  on  a  stick,"  and 
then  he  was  silent. 

Mr.  Larkin  cleared  his  Toice  and  resumed — 

<'  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  the  attack, 
whatercr  it  is,  has  dereloped  itself,  a  medical 
man  may  possibly  be  available;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  as  he  is  spared  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  we  all  agree,  gentlemen,  whatever 
particular  form  of  faith  may  be  respectively 
ours,  that  some  respect  is  due  to  futurity ;  I 
would  say  that  a  clergyman,  at  all  events,  might 
-  make  him  advantageously  a  visit  to-morrow,  and 
afford  him  an  opportunity  at  least  of  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  his  soul.'* 

**  Oh !  da-a-am  his  shoal,  it's  his  body.  We 
must  try  to  keep  him  together,"  said  Mr.  Oold- 
shed  impatiently.  *'  If  he  dies  the  money's  all 
lost,  every  shtiver;  if  ho  don't,  he's  a  sound 
speculation ;  we  must  raise  a  doctor  among  us, 
Mr.  Larkin." 

**  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  before 
long  the  unfortunate  gentleman  may  require 
medical  advice,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  *'  speculation,"  whose  pulse 
was  at  this  moment  unfortunately  at  a  hundred 
and  twenty.  **  The  fever,  my  dear  sir,  if  such 
it  be,  will  have  declared  itself  in  a  day  or  two ; 
in  the  mean  time,  nursing  is  all  that  is  really 
needful,  and  Miss  Ramble,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  take  care  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  b 
properly  provided  in  that  respect." 

The  attorney,  who  did  not  want  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  drawn  into  a  diseussion  on  contrib- 
uting to  expenses,  smiled  afiectionately  on  Miss 
Romble,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  part  of  good 
Samaritan. 

**  Hell  want  some  one  at  night,  sir,  please ;  I 
could  not  undertake  myself,  sir,  for  both  day  and 
night,"  said  brown  Miss  Rumble,  very  quietly. 

"  ITiere  f  That'sh  it  I "  exclaimed  Levi,  with 
a  vicious  chuckle,  and  a  scowl,  extending  his 
open  hand  energetically  toward  Miss  Rumble, 
and  glaring  from  Mr.  Larkin  to  his  partner. 

"  Nothing  but  pay ;  down  with  the  dust.  Gold- 
shed  &  Levi.  Bleed  like  a  pair  o'  beashtly 
pigs,  Goldshed  &  Levi,  do  I  There's  death 
in  that  fellow's  face,  I  say.  It's  all  bosh,  doc- 
tors and  nurses ;  throwing  good  money  after  bad, 
and  then,  five  pounds  to  bury  him,  drat  him !" 

"Bury  ?  ho !  no,  the  parish,  thework-houshe, 
the  authorities  shall  bury  him,"  said  Mr.  Gold- 
shed,  briskly. 

"  Dead  as  a  Mameluke,  dead  as  a  Janizary 
bowstrung !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dingwell,  and  went 
off  into  an  indistinct  conversation  in  a  foreign 
language. 

"  Stuff  a  stocking  down  his  throat,  will  you  ?" 
urjTcd  Mr.  Levi ;  a  duty,  however,  which  no  one 


undertook.  "I  see  that  cores  boobd;  I: 
looks  just  like  old  Solomons  looked  vboi  & 
had  it.  It  isn't  no  use ;  stt  rot,thToirisg  gmi 
money  arter  bad,  I  say;  let  fahn  be;  kt  bk 
die." 

"I'll  not  let  him  die;  no,  be  shant  11 
m<»ke  him  pay.  I  made  the  Theatre  of  Fasci- 
nation pay,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed  setenelT,  al- 
luding to  a  venture  of  his  derisinf;,  by  vliid 
the  partnership  made  ever  so  mndi  moaerh 
spite  of  a  prosecution  and  heary  fines  and  tm 
expenses.  "  I  say  'tisn't  my  prindpfe  todsof 
up  the  game,  by  no  means-  no  wtt  idt^ 
in  hand  and  the  stakes  in  the  poeket-HKmr 

Here  Mr.  Goldshed  wagged  his  head  ikVr 
with  a  solemn  smile,  and  Mr.  Diogvell,  fes 
the  bed,  said — 

"  Move  it,  will  you?  That  wsy-I  li 
you'd  help — ^b-bags,  sir — sacks,  sir— airfsllTlBK 
lying-'full  of  ears  and  noses  egsd  l-^br  k:' 
--cut  them  all  off,  I  say.  D— n  tbe  Gneh 
Will  you  move  it?  Do  more  that  ad-^ 
hurts  his  ribs—ribs — I  never  got  tbe  bisfiasdi^ 

"  Not  but  what  yon  deserved  it,"  imsttd 
Mr.  Levi 

And  Mr.  Dingwell's  babbling  ipcnt  oa.  te 
too  indistinctly  to  be  unraveled. 

"  I  say,"  continued  Btr.  Goldshed, aifedr. 
"  if  that'  'ere  specnlative  thing  io  die  Mti^av 
comes  round,  and  gets  all  square  aaingiit.I'D 
make  him  pay.  I'm  not  funkedr-vbos  iN-i : 
—wiry  old  brick  I" 

**I  think  so,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Laitiu  -^ 
gentle  solemnity ;  **  Mr.  Dingwell  is  ccrUisij. 
as  you  say,  wiry.  There  are  manj  tlBEfs  :^ 
his  favor,  and  Providence,  Mr.  Goldshed-Ptr- 
idence  is  over  us  all." 

"  Providence,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.GoWsba^ 
who  did  not  disdain  help  from  SBJ  (pf^ 
"  Where  does  he  keep  his  money,  ma'm?' 

"Under  his  bolster,  please,  sir— under b 
head,"  answered  Sarah  Rumble. 

"  Take  it  out,  please,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed.   ^ 

She  hesitated. 

* '  Give  the  man  hish  monev,  womsn,  ca-wa' 
you?"  bawled  Mr.  Levi  fiercely,  and  exteft^ 
his  arm  toward  the  bed. 

"  You  had  better— yes,  ma'am,  the  ^, 
belongs  to  Messrs.  Goldshed  &  LeTi/  ^ 
Mr.  Larkin,  interposing  in  the  character  (/f- 
vir  pietate  grains. 

Sally  Rumble,  recollecting  Mr.  DingwellH^ 
rection,  "Let  'em  have  the  money,  ^^^ 
press  for  it,"  obeyed  and  slid  her  band  ya^ 
his  bolster,  and  under  his  head,  from  the  ot-^f 
side,  where  she  was  standing;  and  I^8»^ 
feeling  the  motion,  I  suppose,  raised  his  ^ 
and  stared  with  snnken  eyes  dismallf  «i^ 
three  gentlemen,  whom  he  plainly  did  n<^'«^ 
ognize,  or  possibly  saw  in  the  shapes  of  »** 
wolves,  or  owls,  which  illsop  would  haw  o** 
phorically  assigned  them,  and  with  a  »^ 
groan  he  closed  his  wandering  eyes  %^^ 
sank  down  on  the  pillow. 

Miss  Rumble  drew  forth  a  roU  of  bflnk-n*!> 
with  a  string  tied  round  th^. 
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*<Take  thd  money,  LeYi,"  said  Goldshed, 
drawing  a  step  backward. 

"Take  it  youraelf,  gov'nor,"  said  Levi,  wav- 
ing back  Miss  Sally  Rumble,  and  edging  back  a 
little  himself. 

*'  Well,"  said  Goldshed,  quietly,  ''  I  see  yon 
are  afraid  of  that  ipfectioo." 

"  I  believe  you,**  answered  Levi. 

<*  So  am  I,"  said  Goldshed,  uneasily. 

"  And  no  wonder !"  added  Mr.  Larkin,  antic- 
ipating himself  an  invitation  to  accept  the  ques- 
tionable trust. 

<*Fat  them  notes  down  on  the  table  there," 
said  Mr.  Goldshed. 

And  the  three  gentlemen  eyed  th«  precious 
roll  of  paper  as  I  have  seen  people  at  a  chemi- 
cal lecture  eye  the  explodable  compounds  on 
the  professor's  table. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  ma*am,''  said  Goldshed, 
**  yon*U  please  get  a  dry  bottle  and  a  cork,  and 
put  them  notes  into  it,  and  cork  it  down,  ma^am, 
and  give  it  to  Mr.  Levi." 

"  And  count  them  first,  please,  Miss  Bumble 
—shan't  she,  Mr.  Goldshed?''  suggested  Mr. 
Larkin. 

"  What  for  ?— isn't  the  money  oura  ?"  howl- 
ed Mr.  Levi,  with  a  ferocious  stare  on  the  at- 
torney's meek  face. 

.  *<  Only,  Mr.  Goldshed,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tinctness, and  to  prevent  possible  confusion  in 
any  future  account,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  who  knew 
that  DingweU  had  got  money  from  the  Vemeys, 
and  thought  that  if  there  was  any  thing  recov- 
ered from  the  wreck,  he  had  as  good  a  right  to 
his  salvage  as  another. 

Mr.  Goldshed  met  his  guileless  smile  with  an 
ugly  sneer,  and  said — 

*'  Ob,  count  them,  to  be  sure,  for  the  gentle- 
man.   It  isn't  a  ha'penny  to  me." 

So  Miss  Rumble  counted  seventy-five  pounds 
in  bank-notes  and  four  pounds  in  gold,  two  of 
which  Mr.  Goldshed  committed  to  her  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  patient,  and  the  remainder 
were  duly  bottled  and  corked  down  according 
to  Mr.  Goldshed's  grotesque  precaution,  and  in 
this  enclosure  Mr.  Levi  consented  to  take  the 
money  in  hand,  and  so  it  was  deposited  for  the 
night  in  the  iron  safe  in  Messrs.  Goldshed  & 
Levi's  office,  to  be  uncorked  in  the  morning  by 
old  Solomons,  the  cashier,  who  would,  no  doubt, 
be  puzzled  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  corkscrew,  lodged  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Groldshed  next  insisted  that  Dingwell's 
life,  fortunately  for  that  person,  was  too  im- 
portant to  the  gentlemen  assembled  there  to 
bo  trifled  with ;  and  said  that  sage — 

"We'll  have  the  best  doctor  in  London— six 
pounds*  worth  of  *im— d'ye  see  ?  And  under 
him  a  clever  yotmg  doctor  to  look  in  four  times 
a  day,  and  we'll  arrange  with  the  young  'nn  on 
the  principle  of  no  cure  no  pay— that  is,  we*U 
give  fifty  pounds  this  day  six  weeks,  if  the  party 
in  bed  here  is  alive  at  that  date." 

Upon  this  basis  I  believe  an  arrangement 
was  actually  completed.     The  great  Doctor 


Langley,  when  be  called,  and  questioned  Miss 
Rumble,  and  inspected  the  patient,  told  Mr. 
Levi,  who  was  in  waiting,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  been  walking  about  in  a  fever  for  more 
than  a  week  before  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  that 
the  chances  were  very  decidedly  against  his 
recovery. 

A  great  anxiety  overcame  Mr.  Larkin  like  a 
summer  cloud,  and  the  serene  sunshine  of  that 
religious  mind  was  overcast  with  storm  and 
blackness.  For  the  recovery  of  Mr.  DingweU 
were  offisred  up,  in  one  synagogue  at  least, 
prayers  as  fervent  as  any  ever  made  for  that  of 
our  early  friend  Charles  Surface,  and  it  was  plain 
that  never  was  patriarch,  saint,  or  hero  mourn- 
ed as  the  venerable  Mr.  DingweU  would  be,  by 
at  least  three  estimable  men,  if  the  fates  wore  to 
make  away  with  him  on  this  critical  occasion. 

The  three  gentlemen  as  they  left  his  room  on 
the  evening  I  have  been  describing,  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Mr.  DingweU's  desk,  and  hesitated, 
and  looked  at  one  another,  darkly,  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

"  There'sh  no  reashon  why  we  shouldn't," 
drawled  Mr.  Goldshed. 

"I  object  to  the  removal  of  the  desk,"  said 
Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  closing 
his  eyes,. and  raising  his  hand  as  if  about  to 
pronounce  a  benediction  on  the  lid  of  it.  "  If 
he  is  spared  it  might  become  a  very  serious 
thing — I  decidedly  object." 

"  Who  want'sh  to  take  this  man'sh  desk  ?" 
drawled  Mr.  Groldshed,  surlily. 

"Who  want'sh  to  take  it?"  echoed  Levi, 
and  stared  at  him  with  an  angry  gape: 

"  But  there  will  be  no  harm,  I  shay,  in  look- 
ing what  paper'sh  there,"  continued  Mr.  Gold- 
shed.    "  Does  he  get  letters  ?" 

"  Only  two,  sir,  please,  as  I  can  remember, 
since  he  came  here." 

"By po-sht,  or  by  ha.»4in' ?"  inquired  Gold- 
shed. 

"By  'and,  sir,  please ;  it  was  your  Mr.  Sol- 
omons as  fetched  'em  here,  sir." 

He  lifted  up  the  desk,  swayed  it  gently,  and 
shook  it  a  little,  looking  at  it  as  if  it  were  a 
musical  box  about  to  strike  up,  and  so  set  it 
down  again  softly.  "  There'sh  papersh  in  that 
box,"  he  hummed  thoughtfully  to  himself. 

"  I  think  I  may  speak  here,"  said  Mr.  Lar« 
kin,  looking  up  sadly  and  loftily,  as  he  placed 
his  hat  upon  his  bald  head,  "  with  some  little 
authority  as  a  professional  man — ^if  in  no  higher 
capacity — and  I  may  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
that  by  no  possibility  can  the  contents  of  that 
desk-afiect  the  very  simple  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  direct  transactions  in  which  our  clients' 
interests,  and  in  a  degree  ours  also,  are  in- 
volved, and  I  object  on  higher  grounds  still,  I 
hope,  to  any  irregularity  as  respects  that  desk." 

"If  you're  confident,  Mr.  Larkinsh,  there'sh 
nothing  in  it  can  affect  the  bushiness  we're  on, 
I  would  not  give  you  a  •cancel'  Queen's  head 
for  the  lot." 

"Perfectly  confident,  my  dear  Mr.  Gold- 
shed." 
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*<  He'sh  perfectly  confident,**  repeated  Mr. 
LeTi  in  hit  gny'nor's  ear,  from  over  his  shool- 
dear. 

'<Come  along,  then,"  nid  Mr.  Goldshed, 
shuffling  slowly  out  of  the  room,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"It's  agreed  then,  gentlemen,  there's  no 
tampering  with  the  desk?"  nrged  Mr.  Larkin 
entreatinglj. 

"  Shertainly,"  said  Mr.  Goldshed,  beginning 
to  descend  the  stairs. 

"  Shertainlj,*'  repeated  Mr.  Levi,  following 
him. 

And  the  three  gentlemen,  in  grave  and  friend- 
ly gaise,  walked  away  together,  orer  the  flagged 
court.  Mr.  Larkin  did  not  half  like  taking  the 
arms  of  these  gentlemen,  but  the  quarter  of  the 
town  «was  not  one  where  he  was  likely  to  meet 
any  of  either  the  spirltnal  or  the  terrestrial  aris- 
tocracy with  whom  he  desired  specially  to  stand 
well.  So  he  moved  along  conscious,  not  un- 
pleasantly, of  the  contrast  which  a  high-bred 
gentleman  must  always  present  in  juxtaposition 
with  such  persons  as  Goldshed  &  Levi.  They 
walked  through  the  dingy  corridor  called  Cald- 
well Alley,  and  through  Ivc's  Lane,  and  along 
the  market,  already  flaring  and  glaring  with 
great  nurky  jets  of  gas  wavering  in  the  darken- 
ing stalls,  and  thence  by  the  turn  to  the  left 
into  the  more  open  street,  where  the  cab-stand 
is,  and  then  having  agreed  to  dine  together  at 
the  <<  Three  Roses"  in  Milk  Lane  in  half  an 
hour,  the  gentlemen  parted — ^Messrs.  Goldshed 
&  Levi  to  fly  in  a  cab  to  meet  their  lawyer  at 
their  office,  and  Mr.  Larkin  to  fly  westward  to 
his  hotel,  to  inquire  for  a  letter  which  he  ex- 
pected. So  smiling  they  parted ;  and,  so  soon 
as  Mr.  Larkin  was  quite  out  of  sight,  Mn  Levi 
descended  from  their  cab,  and  with  a  few  part- 
ing  words  which  he  murmured  in  Mr.  Gold- 
shed's  ear,  left  him  to  drive  away  by  himself, 
while  he  retraced  his  steps  at  his  leisure  to 
Rosemary  Court,  and  finding  the  door  of  Miss 
Rumble's  house  open,  with  Lucy  Maria  at  it, 
entered  and  walked  straight  up  to  Mr.  Ding- 
well's  drawing-room,  with  a  bunch  of  small  keys 
in  his  hand,  in  his  coat-pocket. 

He  had  got  just  two  steps  into  the  room 
toward  the  little  table  on  which  the  patient's 
desk  stood,  when  from  the  other  side  of  that 
piece  of  furniture,  and  the  now  open  desk,  there 
rose  up  the  tall  form  of  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin,  of  the 
Lodge. 

The  gentlemen  eyed  one  another  for  a  few 
seconds  in  silence,  for  the  surprise  was  great. 
Mr.  Larkin  did  not  even  set  down  the  parcel  of 
letters,  which  he  had  been  sorting  like  a  hand 
at  whist,  when  Mr.  Levi  had  stepped  in  to  di- 
vert his  attention. 

'*  I  thought,  Mr.  Larkinsh,  I  might  as  well 
drop  in  just  to  give  yon  a  lift,"  said  Levi,  with 
an  elaborate  bow,  a  politeness,  and  a  great 
smile,  that  rather  embarrassed  the  good  attor- 
ney. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Levi,  I'm  always  happy  to 
see  you — always  happy  to  see  any  man — I  have  ! 


never  done  any  thing  I  tm  tshaaked  ot,  m 
shrunk  from  any  duty,  nor  do  I  mem  to  do  s 
now." 

<'  Yoar  hands  looksfa  prettj  fsD." 

**  Yes,  sir,  pretty  tolerably  fall,  sir,"  xidM' 
Larkin,  placing  the  letten  on  the  de&; '  is^ 
I  may  add  so  do  yowrt,  Mr«Leri;  ibosekri 
as  you  observe,  might  have  gives  one  a  Mi: 
opening  this  d^k,  had  I  not  preferred  the  Gtk' 
course,"  said  Mr.  Larkin  loftily,  *^duB^:t- 
questing  Mr.  Dingwell's  fnea&,  the  Isk  £ 
present  in  charge  of  his  papers,  tosffoid  se,  t: 
her  own  discretion,  snch  acoesi  to  the  prsi 
possibly  afiecting  my  client,  as  I  mn  e»!».ir 
necessary-or  expedient,  as  his  legal  adriser.' 

**  You  have  changed  your  view  of  Toordsj, 
something ;  haven't  you,  Mr.  Larkinsh?' 

''No,  sir,  no;  simply  my  actioD  on  a  ]a£ 
of  expediency.  Of  course,  there  ms  ts&: 
weight,  too,  sir,  in  the  snggestioDi  midebi 
gentleman  of  Mr.  Goldsbed's  experience  td 
judgment;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  sijtkiib 
— his  ideas  had  their  proper  weight  vii^  wt 
And  I  may  say,  once  for  idl,  Mr.  Levi,  n^ 
be  hectored,  or  lectured,  or  huUkd  bj  job,  Mr 
Levi,"  added  Mr.  Larkin,  in  a  ww mky  feer 
ing,  perhaps,  that  his  logical  and  sonl  nia 
was  not  quite  so  happy  as  usuaL 

*<  Don't  frighten  ush,  Larkin,  ptaj^looir 
just  give  me  leave  to  see  what  tha  ksen  is 
about,"  said  Levi,  taking  his  plaabf^; 
•<  did  you  put  any  of  them  in  your  foA&T 

**  No,  sir ;  upon  my  MOtU,  Mr.  Leri,  1  didi» 
such  thing,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  with  a  heuCNS 
that  had  an  efiect  upon  the  Jew.  "Theoc» 
sion  is  so  serious  that  I  hardly  regret  bifi:? 
used  the  expression,"  said  Mr.  Larkin,  vb^- 
actually  blushed  at  his  own  oadi.  **  Tbeie  vi^ 
just  one  letter  possibly  worth  looking  tf.'' 

*'  That  da^a-am  foolish  letter  yon  vrote  H 
to  Constantinople  ?" 

**  I  wrote  him  no  foolish  letter,  iir.  I  vi^ 
him  no  letter,  sir,  I  should  fear  to  hare  per* 
on  the  market  cross,  or  read  from  the  p# 
Mr.  Levi.  I  only  wonder,  knowing  all  tooc: 
of  Mr.  Dingwell's  unfortunate  temper,  and  red- 
less  habits  of  assertion,  that  you  sbooid  »m^ 
the  smallest  weight  to  an  expresnon  throws  os 
by  him  in  one  of  his  diabolical  and-and-^ 
mentable  frenzies.  As  to  my  havisg  ahstnci^^ 
a  letter  of  his — an  imputation  at  which  I  v^ 
—I  can,  happily,  cite  evidence  other  than  ej 
own."  He  waved  his  hand  toward  Miss  Boa- 
ble.  "  This  Udy  has,  happUy,  I  wiU  sty,  ba 
in  the  room  dnrins  my  very  brief  €xainii»wt 
of  my  client's  half-dozen  papers.  Pray,  ib»* 
am,  have  I  taken  one  of  these— or,  in  ftct,F 
it  in  my  pocket?" 

"No,  sir,  please,"  answered  Mia  Boo^- 
who  spoke  in  good  faith,  baring,  with  a  ^^-i 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Dingwell's  description  '^ 
the  three  gentlemen  who  had  risited  the  sci 
that  day,  as  '*  three  robbere,"  kept  her  ere  fT 
steadily  upon  the  excellent  Mr.  Larkin,  donui 
the  period  of  his  search. 

Mr.  Levi  would  have  liked  to  posses  thi. 
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etter.  ,  It  woald  have  proved  possibly  a  useful 
ingme  in  the  hands  of  the  Firm  in  future  deal- 
ngs  with  the  adroit  and  high-minded  Mr.  Lar^ 
:in.  It  was  not  to  be  had,  however,  if  it  really 
ixisted  at  all;  and  when  some  more  ironies 
ind  moralities  had  been  fired  off  at  both  sides, 
he  gentlemen  subsided  into  their  ordinary  rela- 
ions,  and  ultimately  went  away  together  to  dine 
m  turtle,  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  I  know  not 
vhat  meats,  at  the  famous  ^' Three  Boses'*  in 
^ilkLane. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

MB.  DINOWELL  THINKS  OF  AN  EXCUBSION. 

If  Mr.  Dingwell  had  been  the  most  interest- 
ng,  beautiful,  and,  I  will  add,  wealthy  of  human 
Deings,  instead  of  being  an  ugly  and  wicked  old 
bankrupt,  Messrs.  Goldshed,  Levi  and  Larkin 
i^oald  not  have  watched  the  progress  of  his  com- 
plaint with  greater  trepidation,  or  hailed  the 
first  unequivocal  symptoms  of  his  recovery  with 
more  genuine  delight.  I  doubt  if  any  one  of 
them  would  have  experienced  the  same  intense 
happiness  at  the  restoration  of  wife,  child  or 
parent. 

They  did  not,  it  is  true,  re-assemble  in 
Mr.  DingwelFs  apartments  in  Rosemary  Court. 
There  was  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  did 
not  set  a  proper  value  upon  his  own  life ;  and 
chey  were  content  with  the  doctor's  report.  In 
due  course,  the  oracle  pronounced  Mr.  Dingwell 
out  of  danger,  but  insisted  on  change  of  air. 

Well,  that  could  be  managed,  of  course.  It 
must  be  managed,  for  did  not  the  doctor  say, 
that  without  it  the  patient  might  not  ultimately 
recover.  If  it  could  have  been  dispensed  with, 
the  risk  would  have  been  wisely  avoided.  But 
Mr.  Dingweirs  recovery  depended  on  it,  and 
Mr.  Dingwell  must  be  mack  to  recover. 

Whither  should  they  send  him  ?  Stolen  treas- 
ure or  murdered  body  is  jealously  concealed  by 
the  malefactor ;  but  not  more  shrinkingly  than 
was  Mr.  Dingwell  by  those  gentlemen  who  had 
him  in  charge.  Safe  enough  he  was  while  he 
remained  in  his  dingy  seclusion  in  Rosemary 
Court,  where  he  lay  as  snugly  as  Asmodeus  in 
the  magician's  phial,  and  secure  against  all  but 
some  such  accident  as  the  irruption  of  the  sto. 
dent  Don  Cleophas  Leandro  Peres  Zambullo, 
through  the  sky-light.  But  where  was  to  be 
found  a  rural  habitation — salubrious  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  secret.  And  if  they  did 
light  upon  one  resembling  that  where  the  water- 
fiends  played  their  pranks^ 

^^  On  a  wild  moor,  all  brown  and  bleak, 

Where  brooda  the  heath-frequenllng  gronaei 
There  stood  a  tenement  antique — 
Lord  HoppergoIIop*8  coantry  home. 

*^  Hero  silence  reigned  with  lipe  of  glue. 
And  undfitnrbed,  maintained  her  law. 
Save  when  the  owl  cried—*  Whoo  I  whoo!  whcol* 
Or  the  hoarse  crow  croaked — *  Caw  I  caw  I  caw  1*  ** 

If,  I  say,  they  did  find  so  eligible  a  mansion 
for  their  purpose,  was  it  likely  that  their  imprac- 
ticable and  incorrigible  friend,  Mr.  Dingwell, 


would  consent  to  spend  six  weeks  in  the  "  de- 
serted mansion'*  as  patiently  as  we  are  told  Mol- 
ly Dumpling  did  ? 

I  think  not.  And  when  the  doctor  talked  of 
country  air,  the  patient  joked  peevishly  about 
the  **  grove  of  chimneys,"  and  '*  the  sweet  shady 
side  of  Pall  Mall." 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Rumble,"  said  be,  one  day, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  die  this  bout  at  all  events. 
I'm  looking  better,  I  think— eh  ?" 

**  Looking  very  bad,  sir,  please.  I  can't  see 
no  improvement,"  said  Sarah  Rumble. 

'*  Well,  ma'am,  you  try  to  keep  my  spirits  up, 
thank  you.  I'm  shut  up  too  much — ^that's  the 
sole  cause  of  it  now.  If  I  could  creep  out  a  bit 
at  night." 

**  God  forbid,  sir." 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,  again.  I  say  if  I  could 
get  out  a  little  I  should  soon  get  my  strength 
back  again ;  but  sitting  in  this  great  padded 
chair  I  might  as  well  be  in  bed ;  can't  go  out 
in  the  day-time  you  know — too  many  enemies. 
The  owl's  been  moulting,  ma*am-^evilish  sick 
— the  moulting  owl.  If  the  old  bird  could  flut- 
ter out  a  bit  I'm  living  like  a  monk^  I  was 
going  to  say — egad,  I  wish  I  was.  Give  mc 
those  d — d  bitters ;  they  haven't  done  me  a  bit 
of  good— thanks." 

*<  If  you  was  to  go  to  the  country,  sir,"  insin- 
uated Miss  Sarah  Rumble. 

'*  Tes,  if  I  iratf,  as  you  express  it,  I  should  die 
in  a  week.  If  air  could  have  kUied  me,  the 
curious  atmosphere  of  this  charming  court  would 
have  killed  me  long  ago.  I'm  not  one  of  those 
air-plants,  ma'am.  What  I  want  is  a  little  fil- 
lip, ma'am — a  little  amusement— any  thing  out 
of  this  prison ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  squat  on  a 
moor,  or  to  roost  in  a  wood,  to  please  a  pack  of 
fellows  that  don't  care  if  I  were  on  the  tread- 
mill, provided  they  could  take  me  out  whenever 
they  want  me.  My  health,  indeed  I  They 
simply  want  me  out  of  the  way.  My  health ! 
Their  consideration  for  me  is  truly  affecting. 
We'll  not  mind  the  bitters,  yet.  It's  time  for 
my  claret." 

He  drank  it,  and  seemed  to  doze  for  a  little. 
Mrs.  Rumble  quickly  settled  the  medicine  bot- 
tles and  other  things  that  had  been  put  out  of 
their  places,  every  now  and  then  looking  at  the 
sunken  face  of  the  old  man,  in  his  death-like 
nap — his  chin  sunk  on  his  breast,  the  stern 
carving  of  his  massive  forehead,  the  repulsive 
lines  of  a  grim  selfishness,  and  a  certain  evil 
shadow,  made  that  face  in  its  repose  singularly 
unlovely. 

Suddenly  he  waked. 

**I  say,  Mrs.  Rumble,  I've  been  thinking — 
what  about  that  old  clergyman  you  mentioned 
—that  Mr.  Bartlett.  I  think  I  wiU  see  him— 
suppose  he  lectures  me ;  his  hard  words  won't 
break  my  bones,  and  I  think  he'd  amuse  me ; 
so  you  may  as  well  get  him  in,  any  time — I 
don't  care  when.*' 

Sarah  Rumble  was  only  too  glad  to  give  her 
wicked  tenant  a  chance,  such  as  it  was,  and  next 
day,  at  about  one  o'clock,  a  gentle-looking  old 
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cleiiK3rinAn«  with  thin  white  hair,  knocked  at  his 
door,  and  waa  admitted.  It  was  the  Bct. 
Thomas  BartletL 

*'  I  can't  rise,  sir,  to  reoeiTe  yoa— yon'll  ex- 
cose  me ;  bat  Tm  still  Teryill,"  said  Mr.  Ding- 
well. 

** Pray  don't  stir,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman. 

<<I  eanX**  said  Mr.  Dingwell.  «<WiU  you 
kindly  sit  in  that  chair,  near  the  fire?  What 
I  have  to  say  is  priTSte,  and  if  yon  please,  we'll 
speak  Tery  low.     My  head  isn't  recorered  yet." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  placing 
himself  as  Dingwell  wished. 

'^  Thank  yon  very,  mnch,  sir.  Now  I  can 
manage  it.  Isn't  yonr  name  Thomas,  sir — the 
Reverend  Thomas  Bartlett?"  said  Mr.  Ding- 
well,  Jooking  at  him  shrewdly  from  nnder  his 
white  eyebrows. 

*< That's  my  name,  sir." 

'*My  name's  Dingwell.  Yon  don't  remember  ? 
m  try  to  bring  it  to  yonr  mind.  About  twenty- 
nine  years  ago  yon  were  one  of  the  cnrates  at 
SL  Wy  ther's  in  the  Fields  ?** 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  was,"  answered  the  dergyman, 
fixing  his  eyes  in  tarn  inquisitively  on  him. 

*<I  was  the  witness— do  yon  remember  me, 
now — to  the  ceremony,  when  that  unfortunate 
fellow,  Vemey,  married  Missel  have  a  note  of 
her  name— huig  it! — Rebecca,  was  it? — Yes, 
Rebecca — it  was  Rebecca  Mervyn.  You  married 
Vemey  to  Miss  Mervyn,  and  /  witnessed  it.*' 

'*  I  remember  veiy  well,  sir,  that  a  gentleman 
did  accompany  Mr.  Vemey ;  and  I  remember 
the  marriage  extremely  well,  becanse  there  oc- 
curred very  distressing  circumstances  respecting 
that  Mr.  Vemey  not  very  long  after,  which  fixed 
that  marriage  in  my  mind ;  but  baring  seen  you 
once  only,  sir,  I  can't  pretend  to  recollect  your 
face." 

*' There  has  been  some  time,  too,  sir,  since 
then,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  with  a  cynical  sneer, 
and  a  shrug.  ^*But  I  think  I  should  have 
recognised  you;  that's  periiaps  owing  to  my 
having  a  remarkably  retentive  memory  for  faces ; 
however,  it's  of  no  great  consequence  here.  It 
'  isn't  a  matter  of  identification  at  all.  I  only 
want  to  know,  as  Vemey's  dead,  whether  you 
ean  tell  what  has  become  of  that  poor  lady,  or 
can  find  any  cine  to  her  whereabouts — ^there  was 
a  baby— « little  child— if  they  are  still  liring." 

"  She  did  write  to  me  twice,  sir,  within  a  few 
3rear8  after  the  marriage.  He  treated  her  very 
ill,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman. 

**  Infiunonsly,  I  fancy,"  said  Dingwell ;  "  and 
how  long  ago  was  that,  sir?" 

"Ohl  a  long  time;  twenty— ay,  five— «y, 
eight-and*twenty  years  since,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Dingwell  laughed. 

His  visitor  stared. 

'*  Yes,  it's  a  good  while,"  said  Mr.  Dingwdl ; 
"and  looking  over  that  gulf,  sir,  yon  may  fill 
your  glass,  and  sing— 

**'Man7  a  Ud  I  Uked  Im  doftd. 
And  msQj  a  Ism  grovn  old.* 
^-cht-and-twenty  years  I     Gad,  sir,  she's  bad 


time  to  grow  gray;  and  to  be  dead  tad  boned; 
and  to  serve  a  handsome  period  off  Imi  temii 
puigatory.  I  forgot,  though ;  jfoii  doit  foBet 
me  there.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Freodi  on, 
who  made  part  of  my  journey  here  vith  ne." 

*'No,  sir;  Chnrdi  of  England,  thask  God; 
the  purest  faith;  the  most  seriptonl, I Wieie, 
on  earth.  You,  sir,  I  assume,  are  of  tk  sae 
Church,"  said  he. 

**  Well,  Ican't  say  I  am,  or ;  norsCsA^:. 
nor  a  Quaker,"  said  the  invalid. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no  tendency  to  isskai 
ism?" 

'*  No,  sir,  I  thank  you ;  to  no  ism  is)a&^ 
ever  invented  by  any  other  man ;  Diogvdiisa 
for  Dingwell;  Smithism  for  Smith.  Ererriis 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  in  my  poor  jadg&eB." 

*'  And  pray,  sir,  if  neither  nnoiDLct  kt 
Protestant,  what  art  yon  ?"  inqaired  the  da!^- 
man,  as  having  a  right  to  ask. 

**  Poreus  de  gmge  epiaai,  at  yonr  serriee.' 
said  the  sick  man,  with  a  fed>le  smirk. 

**I  had  hoped,  sir,  it  mig^t  have  \mh 
some  profitable  porpoee  yoa  had  fieot  fff  sx,' 
■aid  the  disappointed  pastor. 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  was  baptized  in  the  Ometd 
England,  although  I  don't  subecribe  the  hrar 
cles;  so  I  served  .in  yonr  regiment,  rea  see, 
though  I  don't  wear  the  unifom  vkjiqp." 

<i  I  thought,  sir,  yoa  might  hate  viAedfooe 
conversation  upon  religions  subjeetB." 

**  And  haven't  we  had  it,  sir?— wnyvtijat 
agree.  I'm  too  old  to  turn  out  of  mj  on  "^V- 
but,  though  I  can't  learn  yours,  I  dull  be  ki^ff 
to  teach  you  something  of  mine,  if  vos  '^ 
it." 

'« I  think,  sir,  as  I  have  other  cells  to  nu^' 
said. the  old  clergyman,  mudi  olTeDdedci 
rising  to  take  his  leave  as  he  Vffkty  "I  !»■ 
better  wish  you  a  good-afternoon." 

**  Pray,  sir,  stay  a  moment ;  I  nefer  knff » 
oleigyman  in  such  a  hurry  before  to  lesne  t  ^ 
man ;  as  no  man  knows,  accordiog  to  yos 
theoiy,  when  he's  going  to  be  convcrted-tti 
how  should  I  ?  The  mildew  of  death  is  wfaiua- 
ing  each  of  us  at  this  moment ;  the  \aA  ^ 
sands  are  running  out.  D—  it,  gi^*  ^  ' 
chance." 

This  inoongmous  harangue  was  ettewdsa 
testily— even  fiercely— that  the  good  dognao 
was  pazzled,  and  began  to  doubt  in  vbat  ^ 
his  fever  might  have  left  Mr.  Dingwdl's  bnua. 

*  *  Don't  you  see,  sir  ?  Do  sit  dtmr^  wk 
patience  won't  do  either  of  us  any  bans.* 

«« Certainly,  sur,"  hesitated  the  c\et^^ 
looking  hard  at  him,  *'but  I  have  not  a  ^ 
deal  of  time." 

"Nor  I  a  great  deal  of  strength;  ^ ^^^'^ 
keep  you  long,  sir." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bartlett  sat  down  aguB. 
and  glanced  meekly  an  invitation  to  ^'  ^ 
well  to  begin. 

"  Nine-and-twenty  years,  sir,  since  yon  mar- 
ried that  unlucky  pair.  Now,  I  need  not  ^. 
by  what  particular  accidents,  for  the  "^^^^ 
is  painful,  I  was  in  after-life  thrown  intoW 
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iety  of  that  unfortunate  ill-used  dog,  poor 
thur  Vemejr ;  I  knew  him  intimately.  I  was 
t  only  friend  he  had  left,  and  I  was  with  him 
en  he  died,  infamously  neglected  by  all  his 
[lily.  He  had  just  got  his  half-yearly  pay- 
nt  of  a  beggarly  annuity,  on  which  he  sub- 
ted  ;  he — the  rightful  Viscount  Vemey,  and 
t  head  of  his  family — ^ha,  ha,  ha !  By  Jove, 
,  I  can't  help  laughing,  though  I  pity  him. 
ivin^  that  little  sum  in  his  hand,  said  he  to 
»,  '  You  take  charge  of  this  for  my  son,  if  yon 

I  find  him  ;  and  I  rely  on  yonr  friendship  to 
>k  him  up  if  ever  you  revisit  England  ;  this  is 

him;  and  he  was  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
lomas  Bartlett,  as  my  wife  wrote  to  tell  me  just 
;ht-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  he,  no  doubt, 
Q  enable  you  to  trace  him.'  That's  what  he 
id — ^what  say  you,  sir  ?" 

'*  Old  Lady  W&mey  placed  the  child  in  chaige 
the  gentleman  who  then  managed  the  Yemey 
operty.  I  heard  all  about  it  from  a  Mr. 
ynne  Williams,  a  Welsh  lawyer.  The  child 
ed  when  only  a  year  old  \  you  know  he  would 
Lve  been  the  heir  apparent." 

'*  Poor  Arthur  said  no^  sir.  I  asked  him — a 
20tch  marriage,  or  some  of  those  crooked  wed- 
cks  on  which  thej  foand  bigamies  and  illegiti- 
acies.     '  No,'  Arthur  said,  *  he  has  no  technics 

case,  and  he  may  be  miserably  poor ;  this  is 

I I  can  do^  and  I  charge  you  with  it.*  It  was 
iry  solemn,  sir.    Where  does  that  lawyer  live  ?" 

'^  At  this  moment  I  can't  recollect,  sir — some 
.ace  near  which  the  Vemeys  have  estates.*' 

"Cardyllian?" 

**  The  very  place,  sir." 

**  I  know  it,  sir ;  I've  been  there  when  I  was 
boy.     And  his  name  was  Wynne  Williams?" 

^* I  think  it  was,"  said  the  cleiigyman. 

'^  And  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
le  poor  child  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dingwell. 

*^  There  is  nothing  more,  I  fancy,  sir,"  said 
Ir.  Bartlett.  ''Can  I  give  you  any  more  in 
Jrmation?" 

*'  Not  any,  sir,  that  I  can  think  of  at  present. 
»fany  thanks,  Mr.  Bartlett,  for  your  obliging 
all.    Wait  a  moment  for  the  servant." 

And  Mr.  Dingwell,  thinking  fiercely,  rang  his 
land-bell  long  and  viciously. 

"  Ha  I  Mrs.  Ramble ;  you'll  show  this  gen- 
leman  out.     Good-bye,  sir,  and  many  thanks." 

"  Good-day,  sir." 

''Ho,  ha,  ha  I  It's  a  good  subject,  and  a 
iertilel"  mattered  Mr.  Dingwell,  so  soon  as  he 
jvas  alone. 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  Mr  Dingwell 
seemed  to  find  ample  amusement  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  did  not  trouble  Mrs.  Ramble  with 
that  contemptuous  and  cynical  banter,  which  she 
was  obliged  to  accept,  when  he  pleased,  for  con- 
versation. 

The  only  thing  she  heard  him  say  was — '*  Til 
go  there:' 

Now  Malory  had  already  been  proved  to  be  a 
Bafe  hiding-place  for  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Ding- 
weirs  ancomfortable  circumstances.  The  air 
was  unexceptionable,  and  Lord  Y^xnej  was  eas- 


ily persuaded  to  permit  the  old  man  to  sojourn, 
for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  steward's  house,  under 
the  care  of  old  Mrs.  Mervyn's  servant,  aided  by 
one  provided  by  Messrs.  Goldshed  &  Levi. 
I     There  were  two  rooms  in  the  steward's  house 
'  which  old  Mrs.  Mervyn  never  used,  and  some 
furniture  removed  from  the  dower  house  adjoin- 
I  ing,  rendered  them  tolerably  comfortable.     A 
'  letter  from  old  Jjady  Yemey  opened  and  ex- 
plained the  request,  which  amounted  to  a  com- 
!  mand,  that  she  would  permit  the  invalid,  in 
\  whom  Lord  Vemey  took  an  interest,  to  occupy, 
I  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  the  spare  rooms  in  the  stew- 
ard's house. 

So  all  was  made  ready,  and  the  day  fixed  for 
Mr.  Dingwell's  arrival. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

▲  SUBPRISE. 

Mb.  Dingwell,  already  much  more  like  him- 
self, having  made  the  journey  by  easy  stages,  was 
approaching  Maloxy  by  night,  in  a  post-chaise. 
Fatigue,  sickness,  or  some  other  cause,  perhaps, 
exasperated  his  temper  specially  that  night. 

Well  made  up  in  mufflers,  Ms  head  was  fre- 
quently out  at  the  window. 

"  The  old  church,  by  Jove !"  he  muttered, 
with  a  dismal  grin,  as  going  slowly  down  the 
jolty  hill,  beneath  the  ahcient  trees,  the  quaint 
little  church  of  Llanderris  and  its  quiet  church- 
yard appeared  at  the  left  of  the  narrow  road, 
white  in  the  moonlight. 

'*  A  new  crop  of  fools,  fanatics,  and  hypocrites 
come  up,  since  I  remember  them,  and  the  old 
ones  gone  down  to  enrich  that  patch  of  ground 
and  send  up  their  dirty  juice  in  nettles,  and 
thistles,  and  docks.  *•  In  sure  and  certain  hope  ' 
Why  should  not  they,  the  swine!  as  well  as 
their  masters,  cunning,  anddranken,  and  sneaks. 
I'd  like  to  pay  a  fellow  to  cut  their  epitaphs. 
Why  should  I  spare  them  a  line  of  truth.  Hero 
I  am,  pUin  Mr.  Dingwell  They  don't  care 
mnch  about  me;  and  when  my  Lord  Yemey 
went  down  the  other  day,  to  show  them  what  a 
fool  they  have  got  for  a  master,  amid  congenial 
rejoicings,  I  don't  hear  that  they  troubled  their 
heads  with  many  regrets  for  my  poor  friend  Ar- 
thur. Ha!  There's  the  estuaxy,  and  Pendillion. 
These  things  don't  change,  my  Lord  Vemey. 
Pity  Lord  Vemey  doesn't  wear  as  well  as  Pen- 
dilUon.  There  is  Ware,  over  the  watery  if  we 
had  light  to  see  it— to  think  of  that  shabby  little 
whey-faced  fool  J  Here  we  are ;  these  are  the 
trees  of  Malory,  egad !" 

And  with  a  shrug  he  repeated  Homer's  words, 
which  say — <'  As  are  the  generations  of  leaves, 
such  are  those  of  men." 

Up  the  avenue  of  Malory  they  were  driving, 
and  Dingwell  looked  out  with  a  dismal  curiosity 
upon  the  lightless  fVont  of  the  old  house. 

"  Cheerful  reception !"  he  muttered.  "  Sup- 
pose  we  pick  a  hole  in  yonr  title— a  hole  in  your 
pocket^liej !" 
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Dingwdrs  senrant  was  at  the  door  of  the 
steward's  house  as  thej  drew  up,  and  helped  the 
snarling  old  invalid  down. 

When  he  got  to  the  room  the  senrant  said — 

''  There's  coffee,  and  every  thing  as  you  de- 
sired." 

*<ril  Uke  breath  firat,  if  yon  please— coffee 
afterward." 

"  Mrs.  Mervyn  hopes,  sir,  as  how  yonll  par- 
ding  her  to>night,  being  so  late,  and  not  in  good 
*ealth  herself,  which  she  would  been  hup  to  re- 
ceive you  hotherwise,"  said  the  man,  delivering 
his  message  eloquently. 

<*  Quite  time  enough  to-morrow,  and  to-mor- 
row— and  to-morrow  j  and  I  don't  care  if  onr 
meeting  creeps  away,  as  that  remarkable  person, 
William  Shakespeare,  says — *  in  this  petty  pace.* 
This  is  more  comfortable,  ^^d  I  than  Rosemaiy 
Court  I  don't  care,  I  say,  if  it  creeps  in  that 
petty  pace,  till  we  are  both  in  heaven.  What's 
Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecuba  ?  So  help  me 
off  with  these  things." 

Lord  Vemey,  on  whom,  in  his  moods,  Mr. 
Dingwell  commented  so  fully,  was  dispensing 
his  hospitalities  just  then,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  estuary,  at  his  princely  mansion  of  Ware. 
The  party  was,  it  is  true,  small — ^very  small,  in 
fact.  Lady  Wimbledon  had  been  there,  and  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Oldys,  but  they  were  now  visiting 
Cardyllian  at  the  Vemey  Arms. 

Mr.  Jos.  Larkin,  to  bis  infinite  content,  was 
at  Ware,  and  deplored  the  unchristian  feelings 
displayed  by  Mr.  Wynne  Williams,  whom  he 
had  by  this  time  formally  supplanted  in  the  man- 
agement of  Lord  Vemey's  country  affairs,  and 
who  had  exhibited  ''a  nasty  feeling,"  he  "  might 
say  a  petulance  quite  childish,"  last  Sunday, 
when  Mr.  Larkin  had  graced  Cardyllian  Church 
with  his  personal  devotions,  and  refused  to 
vacate,  in  his  favor,  the  small  pew  which  he 
held  as  proprietor  of  Plasdwllyn,  but  which  Mr. 
Larkin  chose  to  think  he  occupied  in  virtue 
of  his  former  position  of  solicitor  to  Lord  Ver- 
ney. 

Cleve  Vemey  being  still  in  London,  received 
one  moming  from  his  uncle  the  following  short 
and  astounding  note,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast : 

*  *  Mt  Dear  Clevb  :  —The  time  having  arrived 
for  taking  that  step,  which  the  stability  of  our 
house  of  Vemey  has  long  appeared  to  demand, 
all  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
and  the  young  lady  and  Lady  Wimbledon,  with 
a  very  small  party  of  their  relations,  as  you  may 
have  observed  by  the  public  papers,  at  present  at 
the  hotel  of  Cardyllian,  nothing  remains  unac- 
complished by  way  of  preparation,  but  your 
presence  at  Ware,  which  I  shall  expect  on  Fri- 
day next,  when  you  can  meet  Miss  Caroline 
Oldys  in  those  new  and  more  defined  relations 
which  our  contemplated  alliance  suggests.  That 
event  is  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  Wednes- 
day following.  Mr.  Larkin,  who  reports  to  me 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  with  you,  and 
who  has  my  instructions  to  apprise  you  fully  of 
any  details  you  may  desire  to  be  informed  of,  will 


see  yon  on  the  moming  of  tomoinnr,  in  tte  [- 
braij  at  Vemey  House,  at  a  qoatter  paitCkcia 
o'clock.  He  leaves  Ware  by  the  mil  tnoB  s- 
night.  Ton  will  observe  that  the  naim^ 
though  not  strictly  private,  is  to  be  cosdK^i; 
without  iclat,  and  has  not  been  aoyrtoeu- 
nounced.  This  will  expbiin  my  not  isiiti^ 
you  to  bring  down  any  friend  (^youn  to  Wk 
for  the  occasion." 

So  it  ends  with  the  noble  lord's  Bhutan,  u: 
a  due  attestation  <^  the  state  of  his  afiecdois  k- 
ward  Cleve. 

With  the  end  of  his  uncle's  letter,  sn  od  r 
that  young  gentleman's  breakf8St-Hnl7jfib^ 
gun— came  also. 

Cleve  did  not  start  up  and  rsp  out  u  cbI 
On  the  contrary,  he  sat  veiy  still,  with  anstkist 
almost  a  smile,  on  his  pale,  patient  ha.  k  i 
little  while  he  folded  the  letter  op  gestlT,sr>i 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  did  get  ip  s:>: 
go  to  the  window  looking  out  spon  the  f>T* 
of  ground  at  the  rear  of  Veraej  House,  a^  tie 
sooty  leaves  and  sparrows  that  besntified  iL  h 
a  long  time  he  enjoyed  that  view,  sod  ibcsfoi 
a  swift  walk  for  nearly  halfanhonrratbejoetf^ 
--drowsy,  formal  streets — ^in  thatqnsnertfili; 
town,  involving  little  risk  ci  intenupcka. 

His  wife — what  a  hell  wasnow  inifa^wJ-'J.' 
and  why  ?  Another  man  would  hut  k^-  '^ 
it  a  fountain  of  power  and  consohosu  U» 
wife,  his  little  boy,  were  now  in  Fwet  1> 
thought  of  them  both  sourly  enoogh.  B;  ^'-^ 
glad  they  were  so  far  off.  Margaret  Tooki  b£<^ 
perceived  the  misery  of  his  mind.  Sbe»  -•- 
have  been  poking  questions  at  him,  u^  *= 
would  neither  have  divulged  nor  in  «?  '^'' 
have  consulted  her.  In  the  motiTCofiH-?* 
serve,  which  hamionized  with  his  chsneter.::.; 
have  mingled  a  suspicion  that  hit  istefes>  in 
hers  might  not,  in  this  crisis,  haveieqniivif - 
the  same  treatment. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  ss  he  »«a 
Vemey  House  again.  In  a  quarter  of  ai  kir 
more  that  villainous  attorney,  to  whoM  ti^' 
machinations  he  attributed  bis  present  ccs]^' 
cated  vrretchedness,  would  be  with  him. 

Without  any  phin,  only  hating  that  sboaiast 
Christian,  and  resolved  to  betray  neJiherthafi!^ 
nor  emotion  which  could  lead  him  to  «3^«^ 
ever  so  faintly,  the  tmth,  he  at  length  heanita 
announced,  as  a  man  who  has  seen  his  ^^'' 
warrant  hears  the  approach  of  the  exscaw^ 
Mr.  Larkin  entered,  with  his  well-brushed  bit 2 
his  hand,  his  bald  head  shining  as  with  sg^?/ 
meek  smile  on  his  lips,  a  rat-like  shrioiiig^ 
servation  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh .  Mr.  Larkin,"  said  Mr.CIere  Vct^ 
with  a  smile.  * '  My  uncle  said  yon  woaU  1*^ 
in  to-day.  We  have  often  talked  the  i«K'^ 
over  together,  you  know,  my  uncle  snd  1 8^ 
Tra  not  sure  that  you  can  tell  me  verr  mm  ^ 
I  don't  know  already.     Sit  down,  prsy/ 

"  Thanks.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  to  let  yos 
know  what  he  can  do  for  yotu  I  ne«^  '"*  j 
to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey,  howgencwusi^ 
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V"cmey  is,  and  what  an  nncle,  Mr.  Verney,  he 
las  been  to  you." 

Here  was  a  little  glance  of  the  pnk  eyes  at 
;he  ceiling,  and  a  momentaiy  elevation  of  his 
arp^e  hand,  and  a  gentle,  admiring  shake  of  the 
>ald  heiMl. 

**No;  of  course.  It  is  entirely  as  his  At- 
om ey,  sir,  acquainted  with  details  which  he  has 
lirected  yon  to  mention  to  me,  that  he  speaks 
>f  your  call  here.  I  had  a  letter  this  morn- 
ng. 

*•  *  Quite  so.  It  was  to  mention  that  although 
le  could  not,  of  course,  in  prudence,  under  the 
circumstances,  think  of  aettUng  any  thing — ^which 
iinounts,  in  fact,  to  an  alienation — a  step  which, 
n  justice  to  himself  and  the  integrity  of  the 
family  estates,  he  could  not  concede  or  contem- 
3lAte ;  he  yet — and  he  wishes  it  at  the  same 
:ime  to  be  understood,  strictly,  as  his  present  in- 
^ntion — means  to  make  you  an  allowance  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year.'* 

*■  *■  Rather  a  small  allowance,  don't  yon  think, 
for  a  man  with  a  seat  in  the  House  to  marry  on  ?'* 
observed  Cleve. 

' '  Pardon  me ;  but  he  does  not  contemphite 
your  immediate  marriage,  Mr.  Vemey,"  answer- 
ed Larkin. 

*'  Rather  a  sudden  change  of  plan,  consider- 
ing that  he  fixed  Wednesday  next,  by  his  letter," 
said  Cleve,  with  a  faint  sneer. 

*"*•  Pardon  me,  again  ;  but  that  referred  to  his 
own  marriage  —  Lord  Vemey's  contemplated 
marriage  with  the  Honorable  Miss  Oldys." 

**  Oh !"  said  Clere,  looking  steadily  down  on 
the  table.     "  Oh  I  to  be  sure." 

<*  That  alliance  will  be  celebrated  on  Wednes- 
day, as  proposed.** 

Mr.  Larkin  paused,  and  Cleve  felt  that  his 
odious  eyes  were  reading  his  countenance.  Cleve 
could  not  help  turning  pale,  but  there  was  no 
other  visible  symptom  of  his  dismay. 

<'  Yes ;  the  letter  was  a  little  confused.  He 
has  been  urging  me  to  marry,  and  I  fancied  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  expedite  my  afiair ; 
and  it  is  rather  a  relief  to  me  to  be  assured  it  is 
his  own,  for  I'm  in  no  particular  hurry— quite 
the  reverse.     Is  there  any  thing  more?" 

*<  I  meant  to  ask  you  that  question,  Mr.  Yer- 
ney.  I  fancied  you  might  possibly  wish  to  put 
some  questions  to  me.  I  have  been  commission- 
ed, within  certain  limits,  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation you  may  desire."  Mr.  Larkin  paused 
again. 

Clove's  blood  boiled.  *  *  Within  certain  limits, 
more  in  my  uncle's  confidence  than  I  am,  that 
vulgar,  hypocritical  attorney !"  He  fancied  be- 
sides that  Mr.  Larkin  saw  what  a  shock  the  news 
was,  and  that  he  liked,  with  a  mean  sense  of 
superiority,  making  him  feel  that  he  penetrated 
his  affectation  of  indifierence. 

"  It's  very  thoughtful  of  you ;  but  if  any  thing 
strikes  me  I  shall  talk  to  my  uncle.  There  are 
subjects  that  would  interest  me  more  than  those 
on  which  he  would  be  at  all  likely  to  talk  with 
you." 

'*  Qnite  possibly,"  said  Mr.  Larkin.     **  And 


what  shall  I  report  to  his  lordship  as  the  result 
of  our  conversation  ?" 

"  Simply  the  truth,  sir." 

'*  I  don't,  I  fiear,  make  myself  clear.  I  meant 
to  ask  whether  there  was  any  thing  you  wished 
me  to  add.  You  can  always  reckon  upon  me, 
Mr.  Vemey,  to  convey  your  views  to  Lord  Ver- 
ney,  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  bo  any  thing 
you  feel  a  delicacy  about  opening  to  his  lordship 
yourself." 

*'Ye8,  I  shall  write  to  him,"  answered 
Cleve,  dryly. 

And  Cleve  Vemey  rose,  and  the  attorney, 
simpering  and  bowing  grandly,  took  his  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

GLAT  BECTOBY  BT  MOONLIGHT. 

As  the  attorney  made  his  astounding  an- 
nouncement, Cleve  had  felt  as  if  his  brain,  in  vul- 
gar parlance,  turned!  In  a  moment  the  world 
in  which  he  had  walked  and  lived  from  his 
school-days  passed  away,  and  a  chasm  yawned 
at  his  feet.  His  whole  future  was  subverted. 
A  man  who  dies  in  delusion,  and  awakes  not  to 
celestial  music  and  the  light  of  paradise,  but  to 
the  trumpet  of  judgment  and  the  sight  of  the 
abyss,  will  quail  as  Cleve  did> 

How  he  so  well  maintained  the  appearance 
of  self-possession  while  Mr.  Larkin  remained, 
I  can't  quite  tell.  Pride,  however,  which  has 
carried  so  many  quivering  souls,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  defiance,  through  the  press-room  to 
the  drop,  supported  him. 

But  now  that  scoundrel  was  gone.  The  fury 
that  fired  him,  the  iron  constraint  that  held  him 
firm  was  also  gone,  and  Cleve  despaired. 

Till  this  moment,  when  he  was  called  on  to 
part  with  it  all,  he  did  not  suspect  how  en- 
tirely his  ambition  was  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils, or  how  mere  a  sham  was  the  sort  of  talk 
to  which  he  had  often  treated  Mai^garet  and 
others  about  an  emigrant's  life  and  the  Arcadi- 
an liberty  of  the  Antipodes. 

The  House-of-Commons  life— the  finest  ex- 
'citement  on  earth — the  growing  fame,  the 
peerage,  the  premiership  in  the  distance — the 
vulgar  fingers  of  Jos.  Larkin  had  just  dropped 
the  extinguisher  upon  the  magic  lamp  that  had 
showed  him  these  dazzling  illusions,  and  he  was 
left  to  grope  and  stumble  in  the  dark  among 
his  debts,  with  an  obscure  wife  on  his  arm,  and 
a  child  to  plague  him  also.  And  this  was  to  be 
the  end !  A  precarious  thousand  a  year — de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  a  narrow,  tyrannical 
old  man,  with  a  young  wife  at  his  ear,  and  a 
load  of  debts  upon  Cleve's  shoulders,  as  he 
walked  over  the  quag ! 

It  is  not  well  to  let  any  object,  apart  from 
heaven,  get  into  your  head  and  fill  it.  Cleve 
had  not  that  vein  of  insanity  which  on  occa- 
sion draws  men  to  suicide.  In  the  thread  of 
his  destiny  that  fine  black  strand  was  not  spun. 
So  blind  and  deep  for  a  while  was  his  plunger 
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into  despair,  that  I  think  that  had  that  atrabil- 
ious poison,  which  throws  out  its  yiras  as  sad- 
denlj  as  latent  plagne,  and  lays  eifdo^de-st  to 
cool  his  heels  and  his  head  in  God*s  prison,  the 
grave^had  a  drop  or  two,  I  say,  of  that  elixir 
of  death  been  mingled  in  his  blood,!  don't 
think  he  wonld  ever  have  seen  another  morrow. 

Bnt  Cleve  was  not  thinking  of  dying.  He 
was  sore — ^in  rage,  and  blasphemy,  and  torture, 
it  might  be — but  still  he  w(u  sure  to  tire  on. 
Well,  what  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Eyery  power 
must  be  tasked  to  prevent  the  ridiculous  catas- 
trophe which  threatened  him  with  ruin ;  neither 
scruple,  nor  remorse,  nor  conscience,  nor  com- 
punction should  stand  in  the  way.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  he  is  about  to  visit  the  Hon. 
Miss  Caroline  Oldys  with  a  dagger  in  one 
hand  and  a  cup  of  poison  in  the  other,  nor 
with  gunpowder  to  blow  up  his  uncle  and  Ware, 
OS  some  one  did  Damley  and  the  house  of  Kirk 
of  Field.  Simply  his  mind  was  filled  with  the 
one  idea,  that  one  way  or  another  the  thing 
must  be  stopped. 

It  was  long  before  his  ideas  amnged  them- 
selves, and  for  a  long  time  after  no  plan  of  op- 
erations which  had  a  promise  of  success  sug- 
gested itself.  When  at  length  be  did  decide, 
you  would  have  said  no  wilder  or  wickeder 
scheme  could  have  entered  his  brain. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night.  The  scene  a  £at 
country,  with  a  mom>tonoua  row  of  poplars 
crossing  it.  This  long  file  of  formal  trees 
marks  the  line  of  a  canal,  fronting  which  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  stands  a 
lonely  brick  house,  with  a  few  sombre  dms 
rising  near  it ;  a  light  mist  hung  upon  this  ex- 
pansive flat.  The  soil  must  have  been  unpro- 
ductive, so  few  farmsteads  were  visible  for 
miles  around.  Here  and  there  pools  of  water 
glimmered  coldly  in  the  moonlight ;  and  patch- 
es of  rushes  and  reeds  made  the  fields  look  rag- 
ged and  neglected. 

Here  uid  there,  too,  a  stunted  hedge-row 
showed  dimly  along  the  level,  otherwise  un- 
brok^i,  and  stretching  away  into  the  hase  of 
the  horizon.  It  is  a  raw  and  dismal  landscape, 
where  a  murder  might  be  done,  and  the  scream 
lose  itself  in  distance  unheard — where  the  high- 
wayman, secure  from  interruption,  might  stop 
and  plunder  the  chance  way&rer  at  his  leisure 
— ^a  landscape  which  a  fanciful  painter  would 
flank  with  a  distant  row  of  gibbets. 

The  fh>nt  of  this  square  brick  house,  with  a 
little  enclosure,  hardly  two  yards  in  depth,  and 
a  wooden  paling  in  front,  and  with  a  green  moss 
growing  damply  on  the  piers  and  the  door- 
steps, and  tinging  the  mortar  between  the 
bricks,  looks  out  upon  a  narrow  old  road,  along 
which  just  then  were  audible  the  clink  and  rat- 
tle of  an  approaching  carriage  and  horses. 

It  was  past  one  o^clock.  No  hospitable  light 
shone  from  the  windows,  which  on  the  contrary 
looked  out  black  and  dreary  upon  the  vehicle 
and  steaming  horses  which  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  house. 

Oat  got  Cleve  and  reconnoitered. 


"  Are  you  quite  anre  ?" 

"  Clay  Parsonage — ^yes,  rir,'*  said  the  dri^ 

Cleve  shook  the  little  wooden  gpte,  wbi 
was  locked;  so  he  climbed  the  paUDg,c4 
knocked  and  rang  loud  and  long  at  tbe  kL 
door. 

The  driver  at  last  reported  a  light  in  an  ^ 
per  window. 

Cleve  went  on  knocking  and  rii^^  and  ik 
bead  of  the  Eer.  Isaac  Dixie  appeindkigkii 
the  air  over  the  window-stooL 

*'  What  do  yon  want,  pray?"  chsUeopdtis 
suave  clergyman  from  his  saactoaiy. 

•*  It's  I— Cleve  Vemey.  Why  do  tot  p  c 
bed  at  such  hours  ?  I  must  see  yoa  for  &  s^ 
ment." 

'^Dear  me  I  my  dear,  valued  papil!  \^ 
could  have  dreamed  ?  I  shall  be  dcwn  m  C9^ 
moment" 

'<  Thanks— 111  wut ;"  and  then  to  tk  drn- 
he  said — ''I  shan't  stay  five  mioBla:  iriB. 
yoa*re  ready  to  start  with  me  the  moatot  l?^ 
turn." 

Now  the  hall-door  opened.  The  Ber.  las 
Dixie — for  his  dress  was  a  oomprooiifie  beti^s 
modesty  and  extreme  haste,  snd  Becesav 
veiy  imperfect — stood  in  greater  put  beiisi 
the  hall-door ;  a  bedroom  candlesdd  is  \Ji  ^- 
gers,  smiling  blandly  on  his  "  disti^^iii^^p 
pil,**  who  entered  without  a  smil^  ritiioii  a 
greeting— merely  saying — 

*'  Where  shall  we  sit  down  for  s  m^r^ 
Dixie?" 

Holding  his  hand  with  the  candle  is  it  unu. 
so  as  to  keep  his  flowing  dressiog-gontogei^ 
er ;  and  with  much  wonder  and  scMoe  ms^- 
ings,  yet  contriving  his  usual  iwf  ioils - 
conducted  his  unexpected  visitor  into  ^ 
"study." 

"Tve  so  many  apologies  to  offer,  my  ^ 
honored  and  dear  firiend ;  this  is  so  DUsenBs, 
and  I  fear  you  are  cold.  Wc  must  get  scs^ 
thing ;  we  must,  really,  manage  sometiusr 
some  little  refreshment.'' 

Dixie  placed  the  candle  on  the  ^ass^' 
piece,  and  looked  inquiringly  on  Gere. 

**  There's  some  sherry,  I  know,  and  I  isn 
there*s  some  brandy." 

**  There's  no  one  up  and  about?"  \sf{^ 
Cleve. 

"Not  a  creature,"  said  the  rector;  "bo«- 
can  hear  a  word,  and  these  ara  good  ^ 
walls." 

"  IVe  only  a  minute ;  I  know  you'd  like  i' 
be  a  bishop,  Dixie  ?'* 

Cleve,  with  his  muffler  and  his  hat  stiD  »^ 
was  addressing  the  future  prelate,  with  his  t' 
bow  on  the  chimney-piece. 

^*Nolo  ^iscopari,  of  conrBC,  bnt  we  i»«7'^* 
would,  and  there's  no  time  now  for  !««? 
speeches.  Now,  listen,  you  shall  be  f^.*"^ 
you  shall  reach  it  by  two  steps— the  tvo»* 
livings  in  our  gift.  I  always  keep  mj  wf*' 
and  when  I  set  my  heart  on  a  thing  I  bms  >| 
about,  and  so  sure  as  I  do  any  good,  TU  I**' 
all  my  interest  to  that  one  object." 
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The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  stared  hard  at  him,  for 
Z^love  looked  strangely,  and  spoke  as  stemlj  as 
i  villain  demanding  his  parse.  The  Rector  of 
Dl&y  looked  horribly  perplexed.  His  connte- 
lance  seemed  to  ask,  *^  Does  he  mean  to  giro 
ne  a  mitre  or  to  take  my  life,  or  is  he  qaite 
•Ight  in  his  head  ?" 

'  *'  Yon  think  I  don*t  mean  what  I  say,  or  that 
['m  talking  nonsense,  or  that  I'm  mad.  Tm 
lot  mad,  it's  no  nonsense,  and  no  man  was  ever 
noro  resolved  to  do  what  he  says."  And 
ZJleve,  who  was  not  given  to  swearing,  did 
;\vear  a  fierce  oath.  *<  But  all  this  is  not  for 
lothing ;  there's  a  condition  ;  yon  most  do  me 
I  service.  It  won't  cost  you  mnch — less  trouble, 
klmost,  than  you've  taken  for  me  to-night,  but 
^ou  Tniist  do  it." 

'<  And  may  I,  my  dear  and  valued  pupil,  may 
[  ask  ?"  began  the  reverend  gentleman. 

"  No,  you  need  not  ask,  for  I'll  tell  you.  It's 
iho  same  sort  of  service'  you  did  for  me  in 
France,"  said  Cleve. 

**  Ah!  ah!"  ejaculated  the  clergyman,  very 
ancasily.  **  For  no  one  but  yoUf  my  dear  and 
admirable  pupil,  could  I  have  brought  myself 
to  take  that  step,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  on 
reconsideration — " 

"  You  nuut  do  what  I  say,"  said  Cleve,  look- 
ing and  speaking  with  the  same  unconscious 
sternness,  which  frightened  the  rector  more  than 
any  amount  of  bluster.  <'I  hardly  suppose 
you  want  to  break  with  me  finally,  and  you 
don*t  quite  know  all  the  consequences  of  that 
step,  I  fancy." 

' '  Break  with  you  f  my  admirable  patron !  de- 
sert my  dear  and  brilliant  pupil  in  an  emer- 
prcncy  ?  Certainly  not.  Reckon  upon  me,  my 
dear  Mr.  Vemey,  whenercr  you  need  my  poor 
services,  to  the  uttermost.  To  you  all  my  loyal- 
ty is  due,  but  unless  you  make  a  very  special 
])oint  of  it,  I  should  hesitate  for  any  other  per- 
son living,  hut  yourself,  to  incur  a  second 
time — " 

<*  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,  d — d  old  friend, 
I  understand  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth  of  your  friendship?  I  ktow  how  strong 
it  is^  and  I'll  make  it  stronger.  It  is  for  me — 
yes,  in  my  own  case  you  must  repeat  the  service, 
OS  you  call  it,  which  you  once  did  me,  in  an- 
other country." 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie's  rosy  cheeks  mottled 
all  over  blue  and  yellow ;  he  withdrew  his  hand 
from  his  dressing-gown,  with  an  unaffected  gest- 
ure of  fear ;  and  he  fixed  a  terrified  gaze  upon 
Cleve  Vemey's  eyes,  which  did  not  flinch,  but 
encountered  his,  darkly  and  fixedly,  with  a  des- 
perate resolution. 

"  Why,  you  look  as  much  frightened  as  if  I 
asked  you  to  commit  a  crime ;  you  marvelous 
old  fool,  you  hardly  think  me  nuid  enough  for 
thatV* 

"I  hardly  know,  Mr,  Vemey,  what  I  think," 
sanl  Dixie,  looking  with  a  horrible  helplessness 
into  his  face.  *'  Good  God !  sir,  it  can't  be 
any  thing  xcrong  f " 

**  Come,  come,  sir;   you're  more  than  half 


asleep.  Do  you  dare  to  think  I'd  commit  my- 
self to  any  man,  by  such  an  idiotic  proposal? 
No  one  but  a  lunatic  could  think  of  blasting 
himself,  as  you — ^but  you  can*t  suppose  it.  Do 
listen,  and  understand  if  you  can ;  my  wife,  to 
whom  you  married  me,  is  dead,  six  months  ago 
she  died;  I  tell  you  she's  deoJ.*' 

*'  Dear  me !  I'm  very  much  pained,  and  I 
will  say  shocked;  the  deceased  lady,  I  should 
not,  my  dear  pupil,  have  alluded  to,  of  course  ; 
but  need  I  say,  I  never  heard  of  that  afflic- 
tion ?" 

"How  on  earth  could  you?  You  don't  sup- 
pose, knowing  all  you  do,  I'd  put  it  in  the  pa- 
pers among  the  deaths  f " 

*'No,  dear  me,  of  course,"  said  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Dixie,  hastily  bringing  his  dressing-gown 
again  together.     "No,  certainly." 

"  I  don't  think  that  sort  of  publication  would 
answer  you  or  me.  You  forget  it  is  two  years 
ago  and  more,  a  good  deal  more,  /don't  though, 
and  whatever  you  may,  /  don't  want  my  uncle 
to  know  any  thing  about  it." 

**  But,  you  know,  I  only  meant,  you  hadn't 
told  me ;  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey,  my  honored  pu- 
pil,  you  will  see — don't  you  perceive  how  much 
is  involved ;  but  tkis — couldn't  yon  put  this  up- 
on some  one  else  ?    Do — <&  think." 

"No,  in  no  one's  power,  but  yours,  Dixie;" 
and  Cleve  took  his  hand,  looking  in  his  face,  and 
wrung  it  so  hard  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
almost  winced  under  the  pressure,  of  adminis- 
tering which  I  dare  say  Cleve  was  quite  uncon- 
scious.    **  No  one  but  you." 

"The  poor— the  respected  lady— being  do^ 
ceased,  of  course  you'll  give  me  a  note  to  that 
effect  under  your  hand ;  you'll  have  no  objec- 
tion, in  this  case,  to  my  taking  out  a  special  li- 
cense ?" 

'*  Special  devil  I  are  you  mad  ?  Why,  any 
one  could  do  it  with  that.  No,  it's  just  because 
it  is  a  little  irregular,  nothing  more,  and  exacts 
implicit  mutual  confidence,  that  I  have  chosen 
you  for  it." 

Dixie  looked  as  if  the  compliment  was  not 
an  unmixed  pleasure. 

"  I  still  think,  that— that  having  performed 
the  other,  there  is  some  awkwardness,  and  the 
penalties  are  awful,"  said  he  with  increasing  un- 
easiness, "and  it  does  strike  me,  that  if  my  dear 
Mr.  Vemey  could  place  his  luind  upon  some 
other  humble  friend,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
advantages  would  be  obvious." 

"  Come,  Dixie,"  said  Cleve,  "  Tm  going ;  you 
must  say  yes  or  no,  and  so  decide  whether  you 
have  seen  the  last  of  me ;  I  can't  spend  the 
night  giving  yon  my  reasons,  but  they  are  con- 
clusive. If  yon  act  like  a  man  of  sense,  it's 
the  last  service  I  shall  ever  require  at  your 
hands,  and  I'll  reward  you  splendidly;  if  you 
don't,  I  not  only  cease  to  be  your  friend,  but  I 
become  your  enemy.  1  can  strike  when  I  like 
it — ^you  know  that;  and  upon  my  soul  I'll 
smash  you.  I  shall  see  my  uncle  to-morrow 
morning  at  Ware,  and  I'll  tell  him  distinctly 
the  entire  of  that  French  transaction." 
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«<Bot^-biit  pray,  my  door  Mr.  Verney,  do 
say,  did  I  refase---«2b  I  object?  yoa  may  com- 
mand me,  of  coarse.  I  have  incorred  I  may 
say  a  risk  for  yon  already,  a  risk  inform,** 

'*  Exactly,  inform ;  and  you  don't  increase  it 
by  this  kindness,  and  yon  secnre  my  eternal 
gratitude.  Now  yon  speak  like  a  man  of  sense. 
You  must  be  in  Cardyllian  to-morrow  evening. 
It  is  possible  I  may  ask  nothing  of  yon ;  if  I 
do,  the  utmost  is  a  technical  irregularity,  and 
secrecy,  which  we  are  both  equally  interested  in 
observing.  You  shall  stay  a  week  in  Cardyllian, 
mind,  and  I,  of  course,  frank  yon  there  and  back, 
and  while  yon  remain — ^it's  mj  business.  It  has 
a  political  aspect,  as  I  shall  explain  to  yon  by 
and  by,  and  so  soon  as  I  shall  have  brought  my 
nnclo  round,  and  can  avow  it,  it  will  lead  the 
way  rapidly  to  your  fortune.  Shall  I  see  you 
in  Cardyllian  to-morrow  evening  ?" 

*'  Agreed,  sir  I — agreed,  my  dear  Mr.  Yemey. 
I  shall  be  there,  my  dear  and  valued  pupil — 
ye*.'* 

**  Go  to  the  Ycmey  Arms ;  I  shall  probably 
be  looking  out  for  yon  there ;  at  all  events  I  shaU 
see  yon  before  night." 

Vemey  looked  at  his  watch,  and  repeated  <*  I 
shall  see  yon  to-morrow;*'  and  without  taking 
leave,  or  hearing  A  it  seemed  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Dixie's  farewell  compliments  and  benedictions, 
he  walked  out  in  gloomy  haste,  as  if  the  confer- 
ence was  not  closed,  bnt  only  suspended  by  the 
approaching  parenthesis  of  a  night  and  a  day. 

From  the  hall-table  the  obsequious  divine 
took  the  key  of  the  little  gate,  to  which,  in  slip- 
pers and  dressing-gown,  he  stepped  blandly 
forth,  and  having  let  out  his  despotic  pupil,  and 
waved  his  adieu,  as  the  chaise  drove  away,  he 
returned,  and  locked  np  his  premises  and  house, 
with  a  great  load  at  his  heart. 


CHAPTER.  LXin. 

▲N  JLLABM. 

Cleye  reached  the  station,  eight  miles  away 
from  the  dismal  swamp  I  have  described,  in 
time  to  catch  the  mail  train.  From  Llwynan 
he  did  not  go  direct  to  Ware,  bnt  drove  instead 
to  Cardyllian,  and  put  up  at  the  Verney  Arms 
early  next  morning. 

By  ten  o'clock  he  was  seen,  sauntering  about 
the  streets,  talking  with  old  friends,  and  popping 
into  the  shops  and  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  Cleve  had  a  sort  of  friendliness  that  an- 
swered all  electioneering  pniposes  perfectly,  and 
that  was  the  measure  of  its  value. 

Who  should  he  light  upon  in  Castle  Street  bnt 
Tom  Sedley !  They  must  have  arrived  by  the 
same  train  at  Llwynan.  The  sight  of  Tom  jar- 
red intensely  upon  Cleve  Vemcy's  nerves.  There 
was  something  so  strange  in  his  looks  and  man- 
ner that  Sedley  thought  him  ill.  He  stopped 
for  a  while  to  talk  with  him  at  the  comer  of 
Church  Street,  but  seemed  so  obviously  disposed 
to  escape  from  him,  that  Sedley  did  not  press  his 


society,  but  acquieaeed  with  iome  dufist  sii 
wonder  in  their  new  relations. 

Tom  Sedley  had  been  with  WymieWilBsa 
abont  poor  Vane  Etbeiage's  sffuzi.  H<ss 
Wynne  Williams  was  in  no  mood  to  flitter  Lcr: 
Vemey,  the  management  of  whoaeslun la  tij 
he  said,  < '  resigned."  The  foct  ins  that  bs  W 
been,  little  by  little,  ao  uncomfortsUT  w^ssta- 
ed  in  his  functions  by  oar  good  finend  JoLk. 
kin,  and  the  fashion  of  Lord  YenieVi  tiam 
nance  was  so  manifestly  dianged,  that  \aA 
Wynne  Williams  felt  that  he  might  m  veil  ki 
proud  thing,  and  resign,  as  vait  a  little  kiftr 
for  the  inevitable  hnmiliationofdisDuaal 

'*  I'm  afraid  my  friend  tiie  adminl  btsk 
hands ;  worse  hands  than  Laricin'i  be  axil 
hardly  have  fallen  into.  I  could  tell  job  i>Rg 
of  that  fellow,  if  we  had  time— oCowrsesr^j 
between  ourselves,  you  know— that  would  o: 
your  eyes.  And  as  to  his  lordship-velL  I  re- 
pose most  people  know  some^ug  of  Lord  Vg. 
ney.  I  owe  him  nothing,  yoa  kiKiv;:u  si 
ended  between  ns,  and  I  wadi  nvhio^tif^ 
and  his  concerns.  Yon  may  talk  to  hie  if  p 
like  ;  bnt  you'll  find  yon  mi^t  at  vdl  mt 
with  the  tide  in  the  estuary  diefe.  Fdbe^- 
ilish  glad  if  I  could  be  of  any  use ;  but  tob  >«t 
how  it  is ;  and  to  tell  yon  the  tnidi,  Xn  s&s^ 
it  must  come  to  a  regnlar  smash,  sbIs  Usi 
Yemey  drops  that  nasty  litigation.  Iksc  ire 
some  charges,  you  know,  upon  the  ]Kf«T  al- 
ready;  and  with  that  litigation  baB|iigQ^i^ 
I  don't  see  how  he's  to  get  mon^  to  paj  'liKS! 
calls.  It's  a  bad  business,  I'm  sfiaii  v^' « 
awfal  pity.  Poor  old  fellow !— a  Httle btrcoii. 
but  devilish  good-hearicd." 

Tom  Sedley  went  np  to  HazeldeL  Us 
Etherage  girls  knew  he  was  coming,  udvs! 
watching  for  him  at  the  top  of  the  steep  n&^ 

**  I've  been  talking,  as  I  said  I  wosR  ^ 
Wynne  Williams  this  morning,"  be  6«d,iE 
greetings  and  inquiries  made  and  m^^ 
**  and  he  had  not  any  thing  important  to  i^ 
vise ;  but  he  has  promised  to  think  over  '^ 
whole  matter." 

"  And  Wynne  Williams  is  Jbwnm  tobe^ 
cleverest  lawyer  in  the  uwidf"  cxdaimfli  )& 
Charity,  exnlting.  ** I  was  afraid,  on  vff^- 
of  his  having  been  so  lately  Lord  VeincTsti' 
viser,  that  he  would  not  have  been  wiflffl?^ 
consult  with  you.  And  vili  he  use  his  v^ 
ence,  which  must  be  very  greet,  with  Lori^f- 

"He  has  none;  and  he  thinks  it  would » 
quite  useless  my  talking  to  him." 

"Oh!  Is  it  possible?  Well,ifhefaidffe^« 
I  never  heard  «iicA  nonsense  in  the  <*****  ^  J 
life.  I  think  old  Lord  Vemey  was  ca«  (^^^ 
very  nicest  men  I  ever  spoke  to  in  the  coa* 
my  life ;  and  Tm  certain  it  is  all  that  honjii* 
Larkin,  and  a  great  mistake;  for  Lord  ^fl*f 
is  quite  a  gentleman,  and  would  no*  doj^ 
thing  so  deejncabk  as  to  wony  and  ™J"^^ 
by  this  horrid  business,  if  only  you  woaWi»» 
him  understand  it;  and  I  do  think,  Tlwas 
Sedley,  you  might  take  that  tronUe  for  p*!* 
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**  I'll  go  over  to  Ware,  and  try  to  see  Lord 
w^crney,  if  you  think  my  doing  so  can  be  of  the 
east  use,**  said  Tom,  who  knew  the  vanity  of 
Lrguing  with  Miss  Charity. 

**  Oh,  thy"  said  pretty  Agnes,  and  that  en- 
xeaty  was,  of  course,  a  command ;  so  withoat 
^oing  up  to  see  old  Etherage,  who  was  very 
nach  broken  and  ill,  his  daughters  said;  and 
loping  possibly  to  have  some  cheering  news  on 
lis  return,  Tom  Sedley  took  his  leave  for  the 
present,  and  from  the  pier  of  Cardyllian  crossed 
In  a  boat  to  Ware. 

On  the  spacious  steps  of  that  palatial  mansion, 
as  Mr.  Larkin  used  to  term  it,  stood  Lord  Yer- 
11  cy,  looking  grandly  seaward,  with  compress- 
ed eyes,  like  a  near-sighted  gentleman  as  he 
was. 

**  Oh !  is  she  all  right ;"  said  Lord  Vemey. 
**I — I  don't  know.  Lord  Vemey,'*  replied 
Tom  Sedley.     **  I  came  to—" 

**Oh — aw — Mr. — Mr. — how  d'ye  do,  sir,"  said 
T^rd  Vemey,  with  marked  frigidity,  not  this 
time  giving  him  the  accustomed  finger. 

'^I  came.  Lord  Vemey,  hoping  you  might 
possibly  give  me  five  minutes,  and  a  Very  few 
words,  about  that  unfortunate  business  of  poor 
Mr.  Vane  Etherage." 

<'  I'm  unfortunately  just  going  out  in  a  boat — 
about  it ;  and  I  can't  just  now  afford  time,  Mr. 
— a— Mr.— " 

**  Sedley  is  my  name,"  suggested  Sedley,  who 
knew  that  Lord  Vemey  remembered  him  per- 
fectly. 

**  Sedley— Mr.  Sedley ;  yes.  As  I  mention- 
ed, I'm  going  in  a  boat.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  pos- 
sibly oblige  you ;  and  it  is  very  natural  you,  who 
arc  so  intimate,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Etherage, 
should  take  that  side  of  the  question — about  it ; 
hut  JTve  no  reason  to  call  those  proceedings  un- 
fortunate )  and — and  I  don't  anticipate — and,  in 
fact,  people  usually  look  after  their  own  con- 
cerns— about  iL"  Lord  Vemey,  standing  on 
the  steps,  was  looking  over  Sedley's  head,  as  he 
spoke,  at  the  estuary  and  the  shipping  there. 

**  I'm  sure.  Lord  Verney,  if  you  knew  how  ut- 
terly ruinous,  how  really  deplorable^  the  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  this  thing — I  mean  the  law- 
suit against  him — ^may  be — I  am  sure — ^you 
would  stop  it  all." 

Honest  Tom  spoke  in  the  belief  that  in  the 
hesitation  that  had  marked  the  close  of  the  noble 
lord's  remarks  there  was  a  Altering  of  purpose, 
whereas  there  was  simply  a  failure  of  ideas. 

**I  can't  help  your  forming  opinions,  sir, 
though  I  have  not  invited  their  expression  upon 
my  concerns  and — ^and  atfairB.  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  communicate  about  those  proceedings, 
yon  had  better  see  Mr.  Larkin,  my  attorney ;  he's 
the  proper  person.  Mr.  Etherage  has  taken  a 
line  in  the  county  to  wound  and  injure  me,  as, 
of  course,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  he  has 
taken  that  line,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
I  should  not  have  what  I'm  entitled  to.  There's 
the  principle  of  govemmont  by  party,  you're 
aware ;  and  we've  not  to  ask  favors  of  those  we 
seek  to  wound  and  ii^ure— about  it ;  and  that's 


my  view,  and  idea,  and  fixed  opinion.  I  must 
wish  you  good-moraing,  Mr.  Sedley.  I'm  going 
down  to  my  boat,  and  I  decline  distinctly  any 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  my  law  busi- 
ness ;  I  decline  it  distinctltft  Mr.  Sedley — about 
it,"  repeated  the  peer  peremptorily ;  and  as  he 
looked  a  good  deal  incensed,  Tom  Sedley  wisely 
concluded  it  was  time  to  retire ;  and  so  his  em- 
bassage  came  to  an  end. 

Lord  Vemey  crossed  the  estnaxy  in  his  yacht, 
consulting  his  watch  from  time  to  time,  and  rec- 
onnoitering  the  green  and  pier  of  Cardyllian 
through  his  telescope  with  considerable  interest. 
A  little  group  was  assembled  near  the  stair, 
among  whose  figures  he  saw  Lady  Wimbledon. 
**Why  is  not  Caroline  there?"  he  kept  asking 
himself,  and  all  the  time  searching  that  little 
platform  for  the  absent  idol  of  his  heart. 

Let  us  deal  mercifully  with  tliis  antiquated 
romance ;  and  if  Miss  Caroline  Oldys  fbrebore 
to  say,  **  Go  up,  thou  baldhead,"  let  us  also  spare 
the  amorous  incongraity.  Does  any  young  man 
love  with  the  self-abandonment  of  an  old  one? 
Is  any  romance  so  romantic  as  the  romance  of 
an  old  man?  When  Sancho  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  and  saw  his  master  in  his  shirt,  cut- 
ting  capers  and  tumbling  faead-over-heels,  and 
tearing  his  hair  in  his  love-madness,  that  wise 
governor  and  man  of  proverbs  forgot  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  exhibition  in  his  awe  of  that 
vehement  adoration.  So  let  us.  When  does 
this  noble  frenzy  exhibit  itself  in  such  maudlin 
transports,  and  with  a  self-sacrifice  so  idolatrous- 
ly  suicidal,  as  in  the  old  ?  Seeing,  then,  that 
the  spirit  is  so  prodigiously  willing,  let  us  bear 
with  the  spectacle  of  their  infirmities,  and  when 
one  of  these  sighing,  magnanimous,  wrinkled 
Philanders  goes  by,  let  us  not  hiss,  but  rather 
say  kindly,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  /"  or,  as  we  say 
in  Ireland,  "  More  power  I" 

He  was  disappointed.  Miss  Caroline  Oldys 
had  a  very  bad  headache.  Lady  Wimbledon  said, 
and  was  in  her  room,  in  care  of  her  maid,  so 
miserable  at  losing  the  charming  sail  to  Maloiy. 

Well,  the  lover  was  sorely  disappointed,  as  we 
have  said ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  sub- 
mission, and  to  comfort  himself  with  the  assur- 
ances of  Lady  Wimbledon  that  Caroline's  head- 
aches never  lasted  long,  and  that  she  was  always 
better  for  a  long  time,  when  they  were  over. 
This  latter  piece  of  information  seemed  to  puzzle 
Lord  Vemey. 

"  Miss  Oidys  is  always  bettor  after  an  attack 
than  before  it^"  said  Clevc,  interpreting  for  his 
uncle. 

"  Why,  of  course.  That's  what  Lady  Wim- 
bledon means,  as  /  understand  it,"  said  Lord 
Vemey,  a  little  impatiently.  "  It's  very  sad ; 
you  must  tell  me  all  about  it ;  but  we  may  hope 
to  find  her,  you  say,  quite  recovered  when  we 
retum  ?" 

Cleve  was  not  of  the  party  to  Malory.  He 
returned  to  the  Vemey  Arms.  He  went  up  to 
Lady  Wimbledon's  drawing-room  with  a  book 
he  had  promised  to  lend  her,  and  found  Miss 
Caroline  Oldys. 
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Tea,  she  was  better.  He  was  yery  earnest 
and  tender  in  his  solicitades.  He  was  looking 
ill,  and  was  yery  melancholj. 

Tvi'o  hoars  aher  her  maid  came  in  to  know 
whether  she  ** pleased  to  want  any  thing?"  and 
she  would  have  sworn  that  Miss  Caroline  had 
been  crying.  Mr.  Cleve  had  got  up  from  beside 
her,  and  was  looking  out  of  ^e  window. 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  old  Lady  Calthorpe, 
a  cousin  of  Lady  Wimbledon's,  yery  feeble  and 
fussy,  and  babbling  in  a  querulous  treble,  was 
pushed  out  in  her  Bath-chair,  Cleve  and  Miss 
Caroline  Oldys  accompanying,  to  the  old  castle 
of  Cardyilian. 

On  the  step  of  the  door  of  the  Yemey  Arms, 
as  they  emeiged,  whom  should  they  meet,  de- 
scending from  the  fly  that  had  borne  him  from 
Llwynan,  but  the  Bey.  Isaac  Dixie.  That  sleek 
and  rosy  gentleman,  with  flat  feet,  and  large 
hands,  and  fascinating  smile,  was  wdl  pleased  to 
join  the  party,  and  march  blandly  beside  the 
chair  of  the  Viscountess,  inyigorating  the  faint- 
ing spirit  of  that  great  lady  by  the  balm  of  his 
sjrmiMUhy  and  the  snnshine  of  his  smile. 

So  into  the  castle  they  went,  across  the  near- 
ly obliterated  moat,  where  once  a  draw-bridge 
hung,  now  mantled  with  greenest  grass,  under 
the  grim  arches,  where  once  the  clanging  port- 
cnUis  rose  and  fell,  and  into  the  base  court,  and 
so  under  other  arches  into  the  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  old  ivy-mantled  walls. 

In  this  seclusion  the  old  Lady  Calthorpo  stop- 
pod  her  chair  to  enjoy  the  sweet  air  and  snnshine, 
and  the  agreeable  conversation  of  the  divine,  and 
Cleve  offered  to  guide  Miss  Caroline  Oldy^ 
through  the  ruins,  an  exploration  in  which  she 
seemed  highly  interested. 

Cleve  spoke  low  and  eloquently,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  about  the  architecture.  Time  pass- 
ed rapidly,  and  at  last  Miss  Oldys  whispered — 

**  WcVe  been  too  long  away  from  Lady  Cal- 
thorpe.  I  must  go  back.  She'll  think  I  have 
deserted  her.'* 

So  they  emerged  from  the  roofless  chambers 
and  dim  corridors,  and  Cleve  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  some  good  or  evil  angel 
would  put  off  his  uncle's  nuptials  for  another 
week,  and  all  would  be  well — welil 

Yes — what  was  **  well,"  if  one  goes  to  moral 
ideals  for  a  standard  ?  We  must  run  risks — wo 
must  set  one  side  of  the  book  against  the  other. 
What  is  the  purpose  and  the  justification  of  all 
morality  but  happiness  ?  The  course  which  in- 
volves least  misery  is  altematively  the  moral 
course.  And  take  the  best  act  tliat  ever  you  did, 
and  place  it  in  that  dreadful  solvent,  the  light  of 
God's  eye,  and  how  much  of  its  motive  will  stand 
the  test  ?  Tes — ^another  week,  and  all  will  be 
well ;  and  has  not  a  fertile  mind  like  his,  re- 
source for  any  future  complication,  as  for  this, 
that  may  arise  ? 

Captain  Shrapnell  was  not  sorry  to  meet  this 
distinguished  party  as  they  emeiged,  and  drew 
up  on  the  grass  at  the  side,  and  raised  his  hat 
with  a  reverential  smile,  as  the  old  lady  wheeled 
by,  and  throwing  a  deferential  concern  sudden- 


ly into  his  countenance,  he  walked  a  few  ptss 
beside  Cleve,  while  he  said— 

**  YouVe  heard,  of  course,  about  jotr  ns^ 
Lord  Vemey  ?" 

*'  No  ?"  answered  Cleve,  on  ehnce. 

"  No  f — Oh  ?— Why  it's  half  an  hour  a^i 
I  hope  it's  nothing  serious ;  bat  lus  pooia  ir^ 
down  from  Malory  for  the  doctor  bere.  Soh- 
thing  wrong  with  his  head— snddeaijjssds- 
stand,  and  Old  Lyster  took  his  box  with  khi 
and  a  bottle  of  leeches— that  kob  soioB,  dr 
— along  with  him." 

Shrapnell  spoke  low,  and  shook  bis  beii 

"  I — ^I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  Tt?  bs 
in  the  castle  with  old  Lady  Caltborpe.  h 
very  much  surprised." 

There  was  something  odd,  shrewd  old  ^t- 
nell  fancied,  in  the  expression  of  Clene's  r»L 
which  for  a  moment  met  his.  Bat  CIe?e  h&- 
ed  pale  and  excited,  as  he  said  a  woni  in  t  tt 
low  tone  to  Miss  Old^-s,  and  walked  tcrasj  t 
street  aocompanied  by  Shrapnell,  to  tbedsxtrV 
shop. 

"Ohl"  said  Cleve,  hastily  stepping  in,  i:- 
accosting  a  lean,  pale  youth,  with  hsL  Iki 
hair,  who  paused  in  the  prooesB  of  b»Ti:fi 
prescription  in  a  mortar  as  he  sppnasai 
**My  uncle's  not  well,  I  hear— Loid  VasT- 
at  Malory?" 

The  young  man  glanced  at  Captaii9iipeiil 

**The  doctor  told  me  not  to  Dectk&sir 
but  iiyou*d  come  into  the  back-rooifr-'' 

**ril  be  with  you  in  a  moment,"  niiClp? 
Yemey  to  Shrapnell,  at  the  same  time  ffl^' 
into  tlie  sanctum,  and  the  glass-door bdogfiiS- 
he  asked,  '*  What  is  it?" 

**  The  doctor  thought  it  most  be  apofki: 
sir,"  murmured  the  young  mas,  p:aai  ^^ 
wide  open  eyes,  very  solemnly,  in  Clere's^ 

"So  I  fancied,"  and  Cleve  paused, a i^ 
stunned ;  **and  the  doctors  there,  at  Majr 
nowT 

*«Yes,  sir;  he'll  be  thcro  a  qaaitercf" 
hour  or  more  by  this  time,"  answered  the  pa 
man. 

Again  Cleve  paused. 

**It  was  not/ria/— he  was  stili  liTing: -• 
asked  very  low. 

"Yes,  sir — sure." 

Cleve,  forgetting  any  fonn  of  TalcdictioD,^^ 
ed  into  the  shop.  , 

**I  must  drive  down  to  Mak)r3r,"bc^ 
and  calling  one  of  those  pony  cazriag^  ^^ 
ply  in  Cardyilian,  he  drove  away,  with  a  «^ 
ofhis  hand  to  the  captain,  who  was  soffljF 
zled  to  read  the  true  meaning  of  that  baoi!^^ 
mysterious  face. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


▲  NEW  UQBT. 

It  was  all  over  Cardyilian  by  this  tiiae  ila^ 
the  viscount  was  very  ill— dyuigpcA*!*'^ 
bly  dead.  Under  the  transparent  green  s^^ 
of  the  tall  old  trees,  down  the  narrow  na<i^ 
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[alory,  which  he  had  so  often  passed  in  other 
loods,  more  passionate^  hardly  perhaps  less  seif- 
h,  than  his  present,  was  Cleve  now  driving 
ith  brain  and  heart  troubled  and  busy — *'  walk- 
ig,  as  before,  in  a  rain  shadow,  and  disquieting 
imself  in  vain.'*  The  daisies  looked  up  inno- 
3ntly  as  the  eyes  of  children,  into  his  darkened 
azo.  Had  fate  after  all  taken  pity  on  him, 
nd  was  here  by  one  clip  of  the  inexorable 
lears  a  deliverance  from  the  hell  of  his  com- 
lication  ? 

As  Cleve  entered  the  gate  of  Malory  he  saw 
tie  party  from  Cardyllian  leaving  in  the  yacht 
n  their  return.  Lady  Wimbledon,  it  tamed 
ut,  had  remained  behind  in  charge  of  Lord 
Tcrney.  On  reaching  the  house,  Cleve  learned 
hat  Lord  Verney  was  aUve — ^was  better  in  fact. 
Combining  Lady  Wimbledon's  and  the  doc- 
or's  narratives,  what  Cleve  learned  amounted 
o  this :  Lord  Verney,  who  affected  a  mysteri- 
>as  urgency  and  haste  in  his  correspondence, 
lad  given  orders  that  his  letters  should  follow 
lim  to  Malory  that  day.  One  of  these  letters, 
irith  a  black  seal  and  black-bordered  envelope, 
proved  to  be  a  communication  of  considerable 
interest.  It  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  clergy- 
man who  had  charge  of  poor  old  Lady  Yemey's 
conscience,  and  announced  that  his  care  was 
ended,  and  the  Dowager  Lady,  Lord  Yemey*8 
mother,  was  dead.- 

As  the  doctor  n^ho  had  attended  her  was 
gone,  and  no  one  but  servants  in  the  house,  he 
had  felt  it  a  duty  to  write  to  Lord  Verney  to 
apprise  him  of  the  melancholy  event. 

The  melancholy  event  was  no  great  shock  to 
Lord  Vomey,  her  mature  son  of  sixty-four,  who 
had  sometimes  wondered  dimly  whether  she 
would  live  as  long  as  the  old  Countess  of  Des- 
mond, and  go  on  drawing  her  jointure  for  fifty 
years  after  his  own  demise.  Ho  had  been  a 
good  son ;  be  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself 
with.  She  was  about  ninety  years  of  age  ;  the 
estate  was  relieved  of  £1500  per  annum.  She 
had  been  a  religious  woman  too,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  happy.  On  the  whole  the  affliction  was 
quite  supportable. 

Bat  no  affliction  ever  came  at  a  more  awk- 
ward time.  Here  was  his  marriage  on  the  eve 
of  accomplishment — a  secret  so  well  kept  up  to 
yesterday  that  no  one  on  earth,  he  fancied,  but 
half  a  dozen  people,  knew  that  any  such  thing 
was  dreamed  of.  Lord  Verney,  like  other 
tragedians  in  this  theatre  of  ours,  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  nervous  than  he  seemed,  and  did 
not  like  laughter  in  the  wrong  place.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  talked  over,  or,  as  he  said,  '*  any 
joices  or  things  about  it."  And  therefore  he 
wished  the  event  to  take  mankind  unawares,  as 
the  Flood  did.  But  this  morning,  with  a  nice 
calculation  as  to  time,  he  had  posted  four  letters, 
bound,  like  Antonio's  argosies,  to  different  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world — one  to  Pan,  another  to 
Lisbon,  a  third  to  Florence,  and  a  fourth  for  Ge- 
neva, to  friends  who  were  likely  to  spread  the 
newi  in  all  directions^which  he  cared  nothing 
about,  if  only  the  event  came  off  at  the  appoint- 
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ed  time.  With  the  genius  of  a  diplomatist,  he 
had  planned  his  remaining  dispatches,  not  very 
many,  so  as  to  reach  their  less  distant  destina- 
tions at  the  latest  hour,  previous  to  that  of  his 
union.  But  the  others  were  actually  on  their 
way,  and  he  supposed  a  month  or  more  must 
now  pass  before  it  could  take  place  with  any 
decorum,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  world 
would  be  enjoying  their  laugh  over  his  interest- 
ing situation. 

Lord  Verney  was  very  mnch  moved  when  he 
read  this  sad  letter ;  he  was  pathetic  and  peev- 
ish, much  moved  and  irritated,  and  shed  some 
tears.  He  withdrew  to  write  a  note  to  the  clergy- 
man, who  had  announced  the  catastrophe,  and 
was  followed  by  Lady  Wimbledon,  who  held  her- 
self  privileged,  and  to  her  he  poured  forth  his 
*  *  ideas  and  feelings"  about  his  '^  poor  dear  mother 
who  was  gone,  about  it  ;*'  and  suddenly  he  was 
seized  with  a  giddiness  so  violent  that  if  a  chair 
had  not  been  behind  him  he  must  have  fallen  on 
the  ground. 

It  was  something  like  a  fit ;  Lady  Wimble- 
don was  terrified ;  he  looked  so  ghastly,  and  an- 
swered nothing,  only  sighed  laboriously,  and 
moved  his  white  lips.  In  her  distraction  she 
threw  up  the  window,  and  screamed  for  the 
servants ;  and  away  went  Lord  Vemey's  open 
carriage,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Cardyllian,  for  the 
doctor. 

By  the  time  that  Cleve  arrived,  the  attack 
had  declared  itself  gout — fixed,  by  a  mustard 
bath,  *'  nicely"  in  the  foot,  leaving,  however,  its 
*'  leven  mark'*  upon  the  head  where  it  had  flick- 
ered, in  an  angrily  inflamed  eye. 

Here  was  another  vexation.  It  might  bo 
over  in  a  week,  the  doctor  said ;  it  might  last  a 
month.  But  for  the  present  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  moving  him.  They  must  contrive, 
and  make  him  as  comfortable  as  they  could. 
But  at  Malory  he  most  be  contented  to  remain 
for  the  present. 

He  saw  Cleve  for  a  few  minutes. 

"It's  very  unfortunate — your  poor  dear 
grandmother — ^and  this  gout ;  but  we  must  bow 
to  the  will  of  Providence ;  we  have  every  conso- 
lation in  her  case.  She's  no  doabt  gone  to 
heaven,  about  it;  but  it's  indescribably  unto- 
ward the  whole  thing ;  you  apprehend  me — the 
marriage  —  you  know  —  and  things;  we  must 
pray  to  heaven  to  grant  ns  patience  under  these 
cross-grained,  unintelligible  misfortunes  that  are 
always  persecuting  some  people,  and  never  come 
in  the  way  of  others,  and  I  beg  you'll  represent 
to  poor  Caroline  how  it  is.  I'm  not  even  to 
write  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  you  must  talk  to  her, 
Cleve,  and  tiy  to  keep  her  up,  for  I  do  believe 
she  does  like  her  old  man,  and  does  not  wish  to 
see  the  poor  old  fellow  worse  than  he  is ;  and, 
Cleve,  I  appreciate  your  attention  and  affection 
in  coming  so  promptly ;"  and  Lord  Verney  put 
out  his  thin  hand  and  pressed  Cleve's.  "  You're 
very  kind,  Cleve,  and  if  they  allow  me  I'll  see 
yon  to-morrow,  and  you'll  tell  me  what's  in  the 
papers,  for  they  won't  let  me  read ;  and  there 
will  be  this  funeral,  yon  know — about  it— yonr 
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poor  dear  grmndmother ;  she'll  of  ooiirse--flhell 
be  baried  ;  yoa'll  hare  to  see  to  that,  yoH  know ; 
and  Larkin,  joa  know — ^he'U  save  joa  trouble, 
and — and— be  J I  ha,  ha — ^hoo!  Yerj  pleasant ! 
Good  gracious,  what  tortnre  I  Ha  I— oh,  dear ! 
Well,  I  think  I've  made  every  thing  pretty  clear, 
and  you'll  tell  Caroline — it's  only  a  flying  gont 
— about  it— and — and  things.  So  I  most  bid 
yon  good-bye,  dear  Clere,  and  God  bless  you." 

So  Cleve  did  see  Caroline  Oldys  at  the  Ver- 
ney  Arms,  and  ulked  a  great  deal  with  her,  in 
a  low  tone,  while  old  Lady  Wimbledon  dozed 
in  her  chair,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  all  about  his 
uncle's  ** flying  gout." 

That  night  our  friend  Wynne  Williams  was 
sitting  in  his  snuggery,  a  little  bit  of  fire  was  in 
the  grate,  the  air  being  sharp,  hia  tea-things  on 
the  table,  and  the  cozy  fellow  actually  reading  a 
novel,  with  his  slippered  feet  on  the  fender. 

It  was  half  past  nine  o'clock,  a  rather  rakish 
hour  in  Cardyllian,  when  the  absorbed  attorney 
was  aroused  by  a  tap  at  his  door. 

I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  that 
town  of  the  golden  age,  hall-doors  stand  open, 
in  evidence  of  ''ancient  faith  that  knows  no 
guile,"  long  after  dark. 

"Come  in,"  said  Wynne  Williams;  and  to 
his  amazement  who  should  enter,  not  with  the 
conventional  smile  of  greeting,  but  pale,  dark, 
and  wo-begone,  but  the  tall  figure  of  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Mervyn. 

Honest  Wynne  Williams  never  troubled  him- 
self about  ghosts,  but  he  had  read  of  spectral 
illusions,  and  old  Mre.  Mervyn  unconsciously 
encouraged  a  fancy  that  the  thing  he  greatly 
feared  had  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  become  a  victim  to  that  sort  of  halluci- 
nation. She  stood  just  a  step  within  the  door, 
looking  at  him,  and  he,  with  his  novel,  on  his 
knee,  stared  at  her  as  fixedly. 

"  She's  dead,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Whot*   exclaimed  the  attorney. 

**  The  Dowager  Lady  Vemey,"  she  continued, 
rather  than  answered. 

"  I  was  so  much  astonished,  ma'am,  to  see 
you  here ;  you  haven't  been  down  in  the  town 
these  twelve  years,  I  think.  I  could  scarce  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  Won't  you  come  in,  ma'am? 
Pray  do."  The  attorney  by  this  time  was  on 
his  legs,  and  doing  the  honors,  much  relieved, 
and  he  placed  a  chair  for  her.  "If  it's  any 
business,  ma'am,  T\\  be  most  happy,  or  any  time 
you  like." 

"Yes,  she's  dead,"  said  she  again. 

"Oh,  come  in,  ma'am — do  —  so  is  Queen 
Anne,"  said  the  attorney,  laughing  kindly.  "  I 
heard  that  early  to-day ;  we  aU  heard  it,  and 
we're  sony,  of  course.  Sit  down,  ma'am.  But 
then  she  was  not  very  far  from  a  hundred,  and 
we're  all  mortal.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you, 
ma'am  ?" 

"She  was  good  to  me — a  proud  woman — 
hard,  they  used  to  say ;  but  she  was  good  to  me 
— yes,  sir — and  so  she's  gone,  at  last.  She  was 
frightened  at  them — there  was  something  in 
them — my  poor  head — ^you  know — /  couldn't 


see  it,  and  I  did  not  care— for  the  littk  c^ 
was  gone ;  it  was  only  two  months  old,  aod^ 
was  ninety  years ;  it's  a  long  time,  and  nov  5^ , 
in  her  shroud,  poor  thing  I  and  I  nay  ipesV  is 
you. 

"Do,  ma'am — ^pray;  but  it's  gnnriog  Us. 
and  hadn*t  we  better  come  to  the  pGiat  t  li:?* 

She  was  sitting  in  the  chair  he  hadpkcdfo: 
her,  and  she  had  something  under  her  dull 
thick  book  it  might  be,  which  she  lield  dose  b 
her  arms.  She  placed  it  on  the  tabte,  ted : 
turned  out  to  be  a  small  tin  box  with  apsdlai 

"  Papers,  ma'^m  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Will  you  read  them,  sir,  andseewbttoa^b 
to  be  done — there's  the  key  ?" 

"Certainly,  ma*am;''  and  havmg  vskd?: 
it,  he  disclosed  two  little  sheaves  of  ptpei 
neatly  folded  and  endorsed. 

The  attorney  turned  these  over  npidly.  Ds^ 
ly  reading  at  first  the  little  note  of  its  cocasi 
written  upon  each.  ' *  By  Jove ! "  he  exdiiceii: 
he  looked  very  serions  now,  with  a  froviLisi 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  dowa,  Ee  1 
man  who  witnesses  something  homUe. 

"  And,  ma'am,  how  long  have  you  had  tbescf 

"  Since  Mr.  Sedley  died." 

"  I  know  ;  that's  more  than  tweotrnuil 
think ;  did  yon  show  them  to  any  one?* 

"  Only  to  the  poor  old  lady  who's  pat.* 

"Ay,  I  see." 

There  was  a  paper  endoned  "Ststeaett  of 
Facts,"  and  this  the  attorney  wis  sovies^-is. 

"  Now,  ma'am,  do  you  wish  to  ph«  "^ 
papers  in  my  hands,  that  I  may  act  npos  t^ 
as  the  interests  of  those  who  are  neartsi  to  vn 
may  require  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  perplexed  pst  1^ 
said,  "  Yef,  sir,  certainly." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am ;  then  I  must  go  i^  " 
town  at  once.  It's  a  veiy  serions  sffiur,  iiu£ 
and  I'll  do  my  duty  by  you." 

"  Can  you  understand  them,  sir?" 

"  N— no— that  is,  I  must  see  connsel  hiI/7:- 
don ;  rU  be  back  again  in  a  day  or  two.  I^"^ 
it  all  to  me,  ma'am,  and  the  moment  I  koov^^^ 
thing  for  certain,  you  shall  know  all  abost  t 

The  old  woman  asked  the  qoestioo  fi  ^' 
speaks  in  their  sleep,  without  hearing  the  ansve? 
Her  finger  was  to  her  lip,  and  she  was  IcokJs; 
down  with  a  knitted  brow. 

* '  Ay,  she  was  proud— I/irowtssrf-proo'l-^ 
was— very  high— it  will  be  in  Penrethni,  ^ 
told  me  she  would  be  buried  thcre-Do*«?ff 
Lady  Vemey !     I  wish,  sir,  it  had  been  I." 

She  dr^w  her  cloak  about  her  and  Je/i » 
room,  and  he  accompanied  her  with  the  ctt* 
to  the  hall-door,  and  saw  her  hnnr  op  ^ 
street. 

Now  and  then  a  passenger  looked  at  the  ti- 
cloaked  figure  gUding  swiftly  by,  but  no  oDe  nf- 
ognized  her. 

The  attorney  was  gaping  after  her  inw^ 
abstraction,  and  when  she  was  oot  ofm^^ 
repeated,  with  a  resolute  wag  of  his  head- 

"I  wiU  do  my  duty  by  you-and  a  io»^ 
ai&ir,  upon  my  soul !    A  rerjr'serioiis  aflair  it  »• 
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And  so  he  closed  the  door,  and  retained  to 
}iis  sittiDg-room  in  deep  thought,  and  yery 
strange  excitement,  and  continued  reading  those 
papers  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

MB.    DINOWELL  AND  MRS.  MERYrN  COITTSRSE. 

Clete  was  assidaoos  in  consoling  Miss  Caro- 
line Oldjs,  a  duty  specially,  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  rolnntary  absence  of  Lady  Wimbledon, 
who  spent  four  or  five  hoars  every  day  at  Mal- 
ory, with  an  equally  charitable  consideration  for 
the  spirits  of  Lord  Verney,  who  sat  complaining 
in  pain  and  darkness. 

Every  day  he  saw  more  or  less  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Dixie,  but  never  alluded  to  his  midnight 
interview  with  him  at  Clay  Rectory.  Only 
once,  a  little  abruptly,  he  had  said  to  him,  as 
they  walked  together  on  the  green — 

'^  I  say,  you  must  manage  year  duty  for  two 
Sundays  more — ^you  mttst  stay  here  for  the  fu- 
neral— that  will  be  on  Tuesday  week." 

Cleve  said  no  more ;  but  ho  looked  at  him 
with  a  fixed  meaning  in  his  eye,  with  which  the 
clergyman  somehow  could  not  parley. 

At  the  post-ofiSce,  to  which  Miss  Oldys  had 
begged  his  escort,  a  letter  awaited  him.  His 
address  was  traced  in  the  delicate  and  peculiar 
hand  of  that  beautiful  being  who  in  those  very 
scenes  had  once  filled  every  hour  of  his  life  with 
dreams,  and  doubts,  and  hopes ;  and  now  how 
did  ho  feel  as  those  slender  characters  met  his 
eye  ?  Shall  I  say,  as  the  murderer  feels  when 
lome  relic  of  his  buried  crime  is  accidentally 
turned  up  before  his  eyes — chilled  with  a  pain 
that  reaches  on  to  doomsday — with  a  tremor  of 
madness — with  an  insufferable  disgust? 

Smiling,  he  put  it  with  his  other  letters  in 
his  pocket,  and  felt  as  if  every  eye  looked  on 
him  with  suspicion — with  dislike ;  and  as  if 
little  voices  in  the  air  were  whispering,  *'It  is 
from  his  wife — from  his  wife — from  his  wife.*' 

Tom  Sedley  was  almost  by  his  side,  and  had 
just  got  his  letters — filling  him,  too,  with  dis- 
may—posted not  ten  minutes  before  from  Mal- 
ory, and  smiting  his  last  hope  to  the  centre. 

"Look  at  it,  Cleve,"  he  said,  half  an  hour 
later.  "  I  thought  all  these  things  might  have 
softened  him — his  own  illness  and  his  mother's 
death ;  and  the  Etherages — by  Jove,  I  think 
he'll  ruin  them  ;  the  poor  old  man  is  going  to 
leave  Hazelden  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and — 
he's  utterii/  ruined  I  think,  and  all  by  that  d — d 
lawsait,  that  Larkin  knows  perfectly  well  Lord 
Verney  can  never  succeed  in  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  that  nice  family, 
that  were  so  happy  there ;  and  look — hero  it  is 
—my  own  letter  returned — so  insulting — like  a 
beggar's  petition;  and  this  note  —  not  even 
signed  by  him." 

"  Lord  Verney  is  indisposed ;  he  has  already 
expressed  his  fixed  opinion  npon  the  subject 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Sedley's  statement,  which 


he  returns ;  he  declines  discussing  it,  and  re- 
fers Mr.  Sedley  again  to  his  solicitor." 

So,  disconsolate  Sedley,  having  opened  his 
griefs  to  Cleve,  went  on  to  Hazelden,  where  he 
was  only  too  sure  to  meet  with  a  thoroughly 
sympathetic  audience. 

A  week  passed,  and  more.  And  now  came 
the  day  of  old  Lady  Verney's  funeral.  It  was 
a  long  procession — tenants  on  horseback,  ten- 
ants on  foot — the  carriages  of  all  the  gentle- 
men round  about. 

On  its  way  to  Penruthyn  Priory  the  proces- 
sion passed  by  the  road,  ascending  the  steep  by 
the  little  chnrch  of  Llanderris,  and  full  in  view, 
through  a  vista  in  the  trees,  of  the  upper  win- 
dows of  the  steward's  house. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Dingwell,  whose  journey  had 
cost  him  a  cold,  got  his  clothes  on  for  this  oc- 
casion, and  was  in  the  window,  with  a  field- 
glass,  which  had  amused  him  on  the  road  from 
London. 

He  had  called  up  Mrs.  Mervyn's  servant-girl 
to  help  him  to  the  names  of  such  people  as  she 
might  recognize. 

As  the  hearse,  with  its  grove  of  sable  pluntes, 
passed  up  the  steep  road,  he  was  grave  for  a 
few  minutes ;  and  he  said — 

**  That  was  a  good  woman.  Well  for  you, 
ma'am,  if  yon  have  ever  one-twentieth  part  of 
her  virtues.  She  did  not  know  how  to  make 
her  virtues  pleasant,  though  ;  she  liked  to  have ' 
people  afraid  of  her ;  and  if  yon  have  people 
afraid  of  you,  my  dear,  the  odds  are  they'll 
hate  you.  We  can't  have  every  thing — virtue 
and  softness,  fear  and  love — in  this  queer  world. 
An  excellent — severe — most  lady-like  woman. 
What  are  they  stopping  for  now  ?  Oh  !  There 
they  go  again.  The  only  ungenteel  thing  she 
ever  did  is  what  she  has  begun  to  do  now — to 
rot;  but  she'll  do  it  a/m«,  in  the  clark,  you 
see ;  and  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  she 
did  some  good  in  her  day." 

The  end  of  his  queer  homily  he  spoke  in  a 
tone  a  little  gloomy,  and  he  followed  the  hearse 
awhile  with  his  glass. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  more  the  girl  thought 
she  heard  him  sob ;  and  looking  up,  with  a 
shock,  perceived  that  his  face  was  gleaming 
with  a  sinister  laugh. 

"  What  a  precious  coxcomb  that  fellow  Cleve 
is— chief  mourner,  egad — and  he  does  it  pretty 
well.  .  *My  inky  cloak,  good  mother.'  He 
looks  so  sorry,  I  almost  believe  he's  thinking 
of  his  ancle's  wedding.  'Thrift,  Horatio, 
thrift  1*  I  say,  miss  —  I  always  forget  your 
name.  My  dear  young  lady,  be  so  good,  will 
you,  as  to  say  I  feel  better  to-day,  and  should 
be  very  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Mervyn,  if  she  could 
give  me  ten  minutes  ?" 

So  she  ran  down  upon  her  errand,  and  he 
drew  back  from  the  window,  sufiering  the  cur- 
tain to  fall  back  as  before,  darkening  the  room ; 
and  Mr.  Dingwell  sat  himself  down,  with  his 
back  to  the  little  light  that  entered,  drawing 
his  robt'de-chambre  about  him  and  resting  his 
chin  on  his  handt 
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**  Come 'in,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  in 
answer  to  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Menryn 
entered.  She  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
speaker,  but  conld  see  only  a  shadowy  oatline, 
the  room  Tas  so  dark. 

*'  Pray,  madam,  sit  down  on  the  chair  I're 
set  for  yon  by  the  table.  I'm  at  last  well 
enough  to  see  yon.  Ton'U  have  questions  to 
put  to  me.  1*11  be  happy  to  tell  yon  all  I  know. 
I  was  with  poor  ArUinr  Yemey,  as  yon  are 
aware,  when  he  died.*' 

''I  have  but  one  hope  now,  sir — ^to  see  him 
hereafter  Oh,  sir!  did  he  think  of  his  un- 
happy soul — of  heaven  ?" 

*'  Of  the  other  place  he  did  think,  ma'am. 
Tve  heard  him  wish  evil  people,  such  as  clum- 
sy servants  and  his  brother  here,  in  it ;  but  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  ask  was  he  devout — eh  ?** 

''Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  my  prayer,  day  and 
night,  in  my  long  solitude.  What  prayers, 
what  prayers,  what  terrible  prayers,  God  only 
knows." 

''  Yo  ir  players  were  heard,  ma'am ;  he  was 
a  saint 
.•"Thank  God!" 

''The  most  punctual,  edifying,  self-torment- 
ing saint  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

"OA.' thank  God." 

"  His  reputation  for  sanctity  in  Constantino- 
ple was  immense,  and  at  both  sides  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  old  women 
and  the  wonder  of  the  little  boys,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Dervish,  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  after  having  been  bastinadoed 
for  a  petty  larceny,  told  me  he  has  seen  even 
the  town  dogs  and  the  asses  hold  down  their 
heads,  upon  my  life,  as  he  passed  by,  to  receive 
his  blessing!" 

"  Superstition — ^but  still  it  shows,  sir—" 

"  To  be  sure  it  does,  ma'am." 

"It  shows  that  his  sufferings — my  darling 
Arthur — had  made  a  real  change." 

"  Oh !  a  complete  change,  ma'am.  Egad,  a 
very  complete  change,  indeed  T^ 

"When  he  left  this,  sir,  he  was— oh!  my 
darling !  thoughtless,  volatile — " 

"  An  infidel  and  a  scamp— eh  ?  So  he  told 
me,  ma'am." 

"And  I  have  prayed  that  his  sufferings 
might  be  sanctified  to  him,"  she  continued, 
"  and  that  he  might  be  converted,  even  though 
I  should  never  see  him  more." 

"  So  he  was,  ma'am ;  /  can  vouch  for  that," 
said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

Again  poor  Mrs.  Mervyn  broke  into  a  rap- 
ture of  thanksgiving. 

' '  Vastly  lucky  you've  been,  ma'am ;  a//  your 
prayers  about  him,  egad,  seem  to  have  been 
granted.  Pity  you  did  not  pray  for  something 
he  might  have  enjoyed  more.  But  all's  for  the 
best— eh  ?" 

"All  things  work  together  for  good— all  for 
good,"  said  the  old  lady,  looking  upward,  with 
her  hands  clasped. 

"And  you're  as  happy  at   his   conversion^ 


ma'am,  as  the  XJlema  who  received  him  m 
the  faith  of  Mahomet — happier^  I  really  UmiL 
Lucky  dog !  what  interest  he  iiii|iirH,  vbsi 
joy  he  diffuses,  even  now,  in  Mahnnet's  pan- 
disc,  I  dare  say.  It's  worth  while  bang  a  lia. 
ner  for  the  sake  of  the  conversion,  naW 

"  Sir — sir,  I  can't  understand,"  piped  tbe 
old  lady,  after  a  pause. 

"No  difficulty,  ma'am,  none  in  tbevorR" 

"  For  God's  sake,  dont;  I  think  Tm  gaig 
mad,**  cried  the  poor  woman. 

"Mad,  my  good  lady!  Not  a  bit.  ^tj 
the  matter?  Is  it  Mahomet?  YoaVe  l:;; 
afnidof  Ami/" 

"  Oh,  sir,  for  the  Lord*  sake  tdl  nefk 
yon  mean?"  implored  she,  wildly. 

"I  mean  that,  to  be  sure;  what  I  jajf/b 
replied.  ' '  I  mean  that  the  gcntlemsn  oomp&d 
with  the  custom  of  the  country— don't  jva  sk: 
— ^and  submitted  to  Kismet.  It  wu  his  fist 
ma'am;  it's  the  invariable  condition;  tsC 
they'd  have  handed  him  over  to  his  Chikia' 
compatriots  to  murder,  according  to  Fnokli?. 
otherwise.  So,  ma'am,  he  shaved  hit  bffli 
put  on  a  turban — they  wore  turbans  then-tni 
with  his  Koran  under  his  arm,  walked  m  i 
mosque,  and  said  his  say  abont  Allah  sad  tb( 
rest,  and  has  been  safe  ever  since." 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh!"  cried  the  poor  old ladf.tnsn- 
bling  in  a  great  agony. 

"Ho!  no^  ma'am;  'twasn't  much," sua k, 
briskly. 

"  AU,  all ;  the  last  hope !"  cried  she,  lildlr. 

"  Don't  run  away  with  it,  pray.  Ifsawy 
easy  and  gentleman-like  faith,  Mahom^auBa 
— except  in  the  matter  of  wine ;  and  enea  tk 
yon  can  have,  under  the  rose,  like  other  tbiapt 
here,  ma'am,  that  aren't  quite  orthodox;  eii?' 
said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

"Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur!"  moaned  the  poc: 
lady  dbtractedly,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Suppose,  ma^am,  we  pray  it  maj  tun  o£ 
to  have  been  the  right  way.  Vciy  dfisin^ 
since  Arthur  died  in  it,"  said  Mr.  DingvcU- 

"  Oh,  sir,  oh !  I  couldn't  have  belieT«d  i 
Oh,  sir,  this  shock— this  frightful  sliock!" 

"  Courage,  madam !  Console  joarself.  I^' 
us  hope  he  didn't  believe  this  any  more  thia 
the  other,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  the 
clasped  hands,  and  was  rocking  henelf  to  ao^ 
fro  in  her  misery. 

"  I  was  with  him,  you  know,  in  hia  last  oe- 
ments,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  shrngginfi  sjnp* 
thetically,  and  crossing  his  leg.  "  It's  *^^.^ 
interesting,  those  last  moments— eh  ?—aB<i  O' 
quisitely  affecting,  even— /lartfctiilar^  if  it  Jssi 
very  clear  where  the  fellow's  going." 

A  tremulous  moan  escaped  the  old  ladj. 

"And  he  caUed  for  some  wine.  That's  «fr 
forting,  and  has  a  flavor  of  Christianitr,  »• 
A  relapse,  don't  you  think,  veiy  ncarij?— •^^ 
unconvivial  a  moment.  It  most  have  w^ 
principle  ;  eh  ?     Let  us  hope." 

The  old  lady's  moans  and  agbs  were  kt 
answers. 
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"  And  now  that  I  think  on  it,  he  must  hare 
died  a  Christian,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  brisklj. 

The  old  lady  looked  np,  and  listened  breath- 
lesslj. 

**  Becanse,  after  we  thought  he  was  speech- 
less, there  wns  one  of  those  what-d'ye-calU^ems 
— begging  dervish  fellows— came  into  the  room, 
nnd  kept  saying  one  of  their  long  yams  abont 
the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  my  dying  friend 
made  me  a  sign ;  so  I  pat  my  ear  to  his  lips, 
nnd  he  said  distinctly,  *He  be  d— dl'— I  beg 
year  pardon ;  bnt  last  words  are  always  prfr- 
cions." 

Here  came  a  panse. 

Mr.  Dingwell  was  quite  bewildering  this  trem- 
bling old  lady. 

**And  the  day  before,"  resumed  Mr.  Ding- 
well, **poor  Arthur  said,  'They'll  bury  me 
hero  under  a  turban ;  but  I  should  like  a  mural 
tablet  in  old  Fenruthyn  church.  They'd  be 
ashamed  of  my  name,  I  think;  so  they  can 
put  on  it  the  date  of  my  decease,  and  the  sim- 
ple inscription,  *' Check-mate."*  But  whether 
he  meant  to  himself  or  his  creditors  I'm  not 
able  to  say." 

Mrs.  McrvjTi  groaned. 

"  It's  very  interesting.  And  he  had  a  mes- 
sage for  you,  ma'am.  He  called  you  by  a 
name  of  endearment.  He  made  mo  stoop,  lest 
I  should  miss  a  word,  and  he  said,  <  Tell  my 
little  linnet,*  said  he — " 

But  here  Mr.  Dingwell  was  interrupted.  A 
wild  cry,  a  wild  laugh,  and — "  Oh,  Arthur,  it's 

He  felt,  as  he  would  hare  said,  <*  oddly"  for 
a  moment  —  a  sudden  flood  of  remembrance, 
of  youth.  The  worn  form  of  that  old  outcast, 
who  had  not  felt  the  touch  of  human  kindness 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  clasped  in  the 
strain  of  an  inextinguishable  and  angelic  love 
— in  the  thin  arms  of  one  likewise  faded  and 
old,  and  near  the  long  sleep  in  which  the  heart 
is  fluttered  and  pained  no  more. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  faint  laugh,  a  kind  of 
sigh,  and  he  said — 

"  So  you've  found  me  out." 

** Darling,  darling!  you're  not  changed?" 

''Change!"  he  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 
"There's  a  change,  little  linnet,  from  summer 
to  winter ;  where  the  flowers  were  the  snow  is. 
Draw  the  curtain,  and  let  us  look  on  one  an- 
other." 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE  GREEK  MERCHAKT  BEES  LORD  YERNET. 

Our  friend,  Wynne  Williams,  made  a  much 
longer  stay  than  he  had  expected  in  London. 
^  From  him,  too,  Tom  Sedley  received  about  this 
time  a  mysterious  summons  to  town,  so  urgent 
and  so  solemn  that  he  felt  there  was  something 
extraordinary  in  it ;  and  on  consultation  with 
the  Etherage  girls,  those  competent  advisers 
settled  that  he  should  at  once  obey  it. 


Tom  wrote  to  Agnes  on  the  evening  of  hia 
arrival — 

"  I  have  been  for  an  hour  with  Wynne  Wil- 
liams ;  you  have  no  notion  what  a  good  fellow 
he  is,  and  what  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow. 
There  is  something  very  good  in  prospect  for 
me,  but  not  yet  certain,  and  I  am  bound  not  to 
tell  a  human  being.  But  you^  1  will,  of  course, 
the  moment  I  know  it  for  certain.  It  may 
turn  out  nothing  at  all;  but  we  are  working 
very  hard  all  the  same." 

In  the  mean  time,  down  at  Malory,  things 
were  taking  a  course  of  which  the  good  people 
of  Cardyllian  had  not  a  suspicion. 

With  a  little  flush  over  his  grim,  brown  face, 
with  a  little  jaanty  swagger,  and  a  slight  screw, 
ing  of  his  lips,  altogether  as  if  he  had  sipped  a 
little  too  much  brandy  and  water — though  he 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  that  day — giggling  and 
chuckling  over  short  sentences ;  with  a  very  de- 
termined  knitting  of  hia  eyebrows,  and  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  unusually  sinister,  which  a 
sense  of  danger  gives  to  a  wicked  face,  Mr. 
Dingwell  walked  down  the  clumsy  stairs  of  the 
steward's  house,  and  stood  within  the  hatch. 

There  he  meditated  for  a  few  moments,  with 
compressed  lips,  and  a  wandering  sweep  of  his 
eyes  along  the  stone  urns  and  rose-bushes  that 
stood  in  front  of  the  dwarf  wall,  which  is  back- 
ed by  the  solemn  old  trees  of  Malory. 

"  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound." 

And  he  muttered  a  Turkish  sentence,  I  sap- 
pose  equivalent ;  and  thus  fortified  by  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  broad 
gravel  walk,  looked  about  him  for  a  second  or 
two,  as  if  recalling  recollections,  in  a  sardonic 
mood,  and  then  walked  round  the  comer  to  the 
front  of  the  hoose,  and  np  the  steps,  and  pulled 
at  the  door  bell;  the  knocker  had  been  re- 
moved in  tenderness  to  Lord  Yerney's  irritable 
ner^'os. 

Two  of  his  tall  footmen  in  powder  and  livery 
were  there,  convoyed  into  this  exile  from  Ware ; 
for  calls  of  inquiry  were  made  hero,  and  a 
glimpse  of  stato  was  needed  to  overawe  the 
bumpkins. 

"  His  lordship  was  better ;  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room;  might  possibly  see  the  gentle- 
man; and  who  should  he  say,  please?" 

"  Say  Mr.  Ding^veU,  the  great  Greek  mer- 
chant, who  has  a  most  important  communication 
to  make." 

His  lordship  would  see  Mr.  Dingwell.  Mr. 
Dingwell's  name  was  called  to  a  second  foot- 
man, who  opened  a  door,  and  announced  him. 

Lady  Wimbledon,  who  had  been  sitting  at 
the  window  reading  aloud  to  Lord  Verney 
at  a  little  chink  of  light,  abandoned  her 
pamphlet,  and  rustled  out  by  another  door,  as 
the  Greek  merchant  entered. 

Dim  at  best,  and  very  unequal  was  the  light. 
The  gout  had  touched  his  lordship's  right  eye- 
ball, which  was  still  a  little  inflamed,  and  the 
doctor  insisted  on  darkness. 

There  was  something  diabolically  waggish  in 
Mr.  Dingwell's  face,  if  the  noble  lord  could  onS« 
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have  seen  it  distinctly,  as  he  entered  the  room.  .  I  admired  his  talents,  which  vere  leani  a 
He  was  full  of  fan  ;  he  was  enjoying  a  coming  brilliancj  only  to  yoar  own.  I  adioired  tm 
joke,  with  perhaps  a  little  spice  of  danger  in  it,  his  prindplea — bat  I  see  they  make  yov  eoo^ 
and  could  hardly  repress  a  giggle.  also.     Thej  were,  it  is  true,  mephitic,  isipkg- 

The  viscount  requested  Mr.  Dingwell  to  take  ons,  such  as  might  well  take  you  biatt, 
a  chair,  and  that  gentleman  waited  till  the  senr-  !  or  that  of  any  other  moral  man,  qute  vnj, 
ant  had  closed  the  door,  and  then  thanked  but  they  had  what  I  call  the  Vcmey  rtmp  up- 
Lord  Vcmcy  in  a  strange  nasal  tone,  quite  un- 
like Mr.  Dingweirs  usual  Toice. 

**  I  come  here,  Lord  Vemey,  with  an  impor- 
tant communication  to  make.  I  could  haye 
made  it  to  some  of  the  people  about  yon — ^and 
you  have  able  professional  people— or  to  your 


nephew ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure,  Lord  Vemey,  to 


on  them;  they  were  perfectly  consistait, asi 
quite  harmonious.  His,  my  lord,  wis  the  »- 
tense  and  unflinching  rascality,  if  yon  peusi: 
me  the  phrase,  of  a  man  of  genins,  snd  1  Imr- 
ored  it.  Now,  my  lord,  his  adventims  vat 
curious,  as  you  are  aware,  and  I  hare  thea  i: 


my  Angers'  ends — his  crimes,  his  taoft,  lod, 


aboTe  all,  his  life  at  Constantinople— ha,  b,  b: 
It  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  And 
to   think   he  should  hare  been  yovr  hrotkrl 


speak  instead  to  the  cleverest  man  in  England, 

The  noble  lord  bowed  a  little  afiably,  although 
he  might  have  questioned  Mr.  DingweU*s  right 

to  pay  him  compliments  in  his  own  house ;  but  j  Upon  my  aoull  Though,  as  I  said,  tbegeniaf- 
Mr.  Dingweirs  fiddlestick  had  touched  the  right   the  genius^  Lord  Vemey — the  inspiratioa  vas 
string,  and  the  noble  instrument  made  music   there.     In  that  he  was  your  brother." 
accordingly.     Mr.  Dingwell,  in  the  dark,  look-        **rm  aware,  sir,  that  he  had  talent,  Kr. 
cd  very  much  amused.  Dingwell,  and  could  speak — about  it    At  Oxr 

'*  I  can  hardly  style  myself  thatf  Mr.  Ding-  i  ford  he  was  considered  the  most  pronuss; 
well.**  young  man  of  his  time — almost.** 

**  I  speak  of  IntsinesSf  Lord  Vemey ;  and  I  j      "  Yes,  except  you ;  but  you  were  two  yew 
adopt  the  language  of  the  world  in  saying  the  .  later/' 
cleverest  man  in  England."  |      *<Tes,  exactly.     I  was  precisely  trojoR 

<'  Tm  happy  to  say  my  physician  allows  me  '  later  about  it." 
to  listen  to  reading,  and  to  talk  a  little,  and  |      *'  Yes,  my  lord,  you  were  always  aboalit;  so 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  little  business  |  he  told  me.     No  matter  what  it  was— t  book, 
cither,"  said  Lord  Vemey,  passing  by  the  com- 
pliment  this  time,  but,  on  the  whole,  good- 
humorcdly  disposed  toward  Mr.  Dingwell. 

**  I'vo  two  or  three  things  to  mention,  Lord 
Vemey ;  and  the  first  is  money.** 

Lord  Vemey  coughed  dryly.  He  was  sud- 
denly recalled  to  a  consciousness  of  Mr.  Ding- 
weirs character. 

**  Money,  my  lord.     The  name  makes  yon      

cough,  as  smoke  does  a  man  with  the  asthma,  though  in  a  very  nasal,  odd  voicf,  yet  vitb  i 
I've  foand  it  nil  my  life  as  hard  to  keep,  as  you  clear  and  sharp  articulation,  and  in  acoolviy, 
do  to  part  with.  If  I  had  but  possessed  Lord  ,  not  the  least  like  a  man  in  that  sort  of  iocspAa- 
Verney's  instincts  and  abilities,  I  should  have  |  ty.  Lord  Vemey  concluded,  therefore,  thit 
been  at  this  moment  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  ;  Mr.  Dingwell  was  either  a  remarkably  impff- 
in  England.**  |  tinent  person,  or  most  insupportably  deftseni 

Mr.  Dingwell  rose  as  ho  said  this,  and  bowed   in  the  commonest  tact.     I  think  he  would  hiT« 
toward  Lord  Vemey.  |  risen,  even  at  the  inconvenience  of  nddenl' 

"  I  said  I  should  name  it  first ;  but  as  your  |  disturbing  his  flanneled  foot,  and  indiniW 
lordship  coughs,  we  had,  perhaps,  best  discuss  <  that  ho  did  not  feel  quite  well  enough  to  contio- 


or  a  boot-jack,  or  a  boule  of  port,  you  »« si- 
ways  about  it.  It  was  a  vniy  you  had,**  w^^ 
—about  it.*' 

**  I  wasn't  aware  that  any  one  remiAd  mj 
such  thing— about  it,"  said  Lord  Vemey,  wj 
loftily. 

It  dawned  dimly  npon  him  that  Mr.  Uogfi^' 
who  was  a  very  irregular  person,  was  poioWy 
intoxicated.     But  Mr.  Dingwell  wss  ipokin?. 


it  last.*  Or,  indeed,  if  it  mokes  your  lordship 
cough  very  much,  perhaps  we  had  better  post- 
pone it,  or  leave  it  entirely  to  your  lordship's 
discretion — as  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  send 
this  little  attack  into  your  chest." 

Lord  Verney  thought  Mr.  Dingwell  less  un- 
reasonable, but  also  more  flighty,  than  he  had 
supposed. 

You  are  quite  at  liberty,  sir,  to  treat  your 
subjects  in  what  order  you  please.  X  wish  you 
10  understand  that  I  have  no  objection  to  hear 
you ;  and — and  you  may  proceed.'* 

^'  The  next  is  a  question  on  which  I  presnme 
xvc  shall  find  ourselves  in  perfect  accord.  I  liad 
the  honor,  as  you  are  very  well  aware,  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  your  late  brother,  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Verney,  and  beyond  measure 


ue  the  conversation,  had  he  not  known  so'WJ' 
thing  of  Mr.  Dingwell's  dangerous  temper, »»' 
equally  dangerous  knowledge  and  opportuw- 
ties ;  for  had  they  not  subsidized  Mr.  I>iiiff^«^ 
in  the  most  unguarded  manner,  and  on  l* 
most  monstrous  scale,  pending  the  in^-estigation 
and  proof  before  the  Lords  ?  "  It  was  inentt- 
ble,"  Mr.  Larkin  said,  "  but  also  »  littJ«  'f' 
ward ;  although  th^  knew  that  the  man  bw 
Bwom  nothing  but  the  tmth."  "  V^ni  **^' 
ward,  Lord  Vemey  thought,  and  therefore  w 
endured  Mr.  Dingwell.  ^     to. 

But  the  **  great  Greek  merchant,"  as,  I WP* 
pose  half  jocuhurly,  he  termed  himself,  not  on^ 
seemed  odious  at  this  moment,  by  '^•^j  y^. 
impertinence,  but  also  formidable  to  Lo^  *r! 
ney,  who,  having  waked  from  his  dreao  ^^ 
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Dingwell  would  fly  beyond  the  Golden  Horn 
vhen  once  his  evidence  was  given,  and  the  cor- 
>net  well  fixed  on  the  brows  of  the  Hon.  Kiffyn 
?ulke  Veraej,  found  himself  still  haunted  by 
his  vampire  bat,  which  hang  by  its  hooked  wing, 
lometimes  in  the  shadows  of  Rosemary  Court — 
iometimes  in  those  of  the  old  steward's  house, 
—sometimes  hovering  noiselessly  nearer — al- 
nrays  with  its  eyes  upon  him,  threatening  to 
'asten  on  his  breast,  and  drain  him. 

The  question  of  money  he  would  leave  **  to 
lis  discretion.'*  But  what  did  his  impertinence 
mean  ?  Was  it  not  minatory?  And  to  what 
exorbitant  sums  in  a  choice  of  evils  might  not 
*  *  discretion"  point  ? 

»*Thi3  d—d  Mr.  Dingwell,"  thought  Lord 
Vemey,  *  *  will  play  the  devil  with  my  gout.  I 
wish  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bosphoms." 
"Yes.  And  your  brother,  Arthur — there 
were  points  in  which  he  differed  from  you. 
Unless  I'm  misinformed,  he  was  a  first-rate 
cricketer,  the  crack  bat  of  their  team,  and  yon 
were  nothing ;  he  was  one  of  the  best  Grecians 
in  the  university,  and  you  wore  plucked." 

"I — I  don't  exactly  see  the  drift  of  your 
rather  inaccurate  and  extremely  offensive  ob^ 
sorvations,  Mr.  Dingwell,"  said  Lord  Vemey, 
wincing  and  flushing  in  the  dark. 

' *  Offensive  ?  Good  heaven  1  But  I'm  talk- 
ing to  a  Vemey,  to  a  man  of  genius ;  and  I  say, 
liuw  the  devil  could  I  tell  that  truth  could  of- 
fend, either?  With  this  reflection  I  forgive 
myself,  and  I  go  on  to  say  what  will  interest 
you.'* 

Lord  Verney,  who  had  recovered  his  presence 
of  mind,  here  nodded,  to  intimate  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  him. 

**  Well,  there  were  a  few  other  points,  but  I 
need  not  mention  them,  in  which  you  differed. 
You  were  both  alike  in  this^-each  was  a  genius 
— you  were  an  opaque  and  obscure  genius,  he 
a  brilliant  one  ;  but  each  being  a  genius,  there 
must  have  been  a  sympathy,  notwithstanding 
his  being  a  publican  and  you  a — not  exactly  a 
Pharisee,  but  a  paragon  of  prudence." 

"I  really,  Mr.  Dingwell,  must  request — ^you 
see  I'm  far  from  well,  about  it— that  you'll  be 
so  good  as  a  little  to  abridge  your  remarks; 
and  I  don't  want  to  hear — ^you  can  easily,  I 
hope,  understand — ^my  poor  brother  talked  of 
in  any  but  such  terms  as  a  brother  should 
listen  to." 

"  That  anses.  Lord  Verney,  from  your  not 
having  had  the  advantage  of  his  society  for  so 
very  many  years.  Now,  I  knew  him  intimate^ 
ly,  and  I  can  undertake  to  say  he  did  not  care 
twopence  what  any  one  on  earth  thought  of 
him,  and  it  rather  amused  him  painting  infer- 
nal caricatures  of  himself,  as  a  fiend  or  a  mon- 
key, and  he  often  made  me  laugh  by  the  hour 
—ha,  ha,  ha  I  he  amused  himself  with  revealed 
religion,  and  with  every  thing  sacred,  sometimes 
even  with  you — ha,  ha,  ha — he  had  certainly  a 
wonderful  sense  of  the  ridiculous.'* 

"May  I  repeat  my  request,  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  you  very  unreasonable?"  again  inter- 


rupted Lord  Vemey,  "and  may  I  entreat  to 
know  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  understand 
about  it,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  sir?*' 

"Certainly,  Lord  Vemey;  it  is  just  this. 
As  I  have  got  materials,  perfectly  authentic, 
from  my  deceased  friend,  both  about  himself— 
horribly  racy,  you  may  suppose — ^ha,  ha,  ha — 
about  your  grand-uncle  Fendcl — ^you've  heard 
of  him,  of  course — about  your  aunt  Deborah, 
poor  thing,  who  sold  mutton  pies  in  Chester — 
I  was  thinking — suppose  I  write  a  memoir — 
Arthur  alone  desen^es  it ;  you  pay  the  expenses ; 
I  take  the  profits,  and  I  throw  you  in  the  copy- 
right for  a  few  thousand  more,  and  call  it 
*  Snuffed  out  lights  of  the  Peerage,*  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ?  I  think  something  is  due 
to  Arthur,  don*t  you  ?" 

**I  think  you  can  hardly  be  serious,  Mr. — 
Mr.—'* 

"Perfectly  serious,  upon  my  soul,  my  lord. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  curious  ?  Eccentrici- 
ty's the  soul  of  genius,  and  you're  proud  of  your 
genius,  I  hope" 

"  What  strikes  me,  Mr.  Dingwell,  amounts,  in 
short,  to  something  like  this.  My  poor  brother, 
he  has  been  unfortunate,  about  it,  and — and 
worse,  and  he  has  done  things,  and  I  ask  my- 
self why  there  should  be  an  effort  to  obtrude 
him,  and  I  answer  myself,  there's  no  reason, 
about  it,  and  therefore  I  vote  to  have  every 
thing  as  it  is,  and  I  shall  neither  contribute  my 
countenance,  about  it,  nor  money  to  any  such 
undertaking,  or- or — undertaking." 

"  Then  my  book  comes  to  the  ground,  egad." 

Lord  Verney  simply  raised  his  head  with  a 
little  sniff,  as  if  he  were  smelling  at  a  snuff-box. 

"Well,  Arthur  must  have  something,  yon 
know." 

"  My  brother,  the  Honorable  Arthur  KiffjTi 
Vemey,  is  past  receiving  any  thing  at  my 
hands,  and  I  don't  think  he  probably  looked  for 
any  thing,  about  it,  at  any  time  from  yours,''* 

"  Well,  but  it's  just  the  time  for  what  I'm 
thinking  of.  You  wouldn't  give  him  a  tomb- 
stone in  his  life-time,  I  suppose,  though  you  are 
a  genius.  Now,  I  happen  to  know  he  wish- 
ed a  tombstone.  You^d  like  a  tombstone,  though 
not  now — time  enough  in  a  year  or  two,  when 
you're  fermenting  in  your  lead  case." 

"  I*^  not  thinking  of  tombstones  at  present, 
sir,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  giving 
yourself  a  very  unusual  latitude — about  it.'* 

"  I  doa't  mean  in  the  mausoleum  at  Ware. 
Of  course  that's  a  place  where  people  who  have 
led  a  decorous  life  putrify  together.  I  meant 
at  the  small  church  of  Penruthyn,  where  the 
scamps  await  judgment.*' 

"  I — a — don't  see  that  such  a  step  is  properly 
for  the  consideration  of  any  persons — about  it — 
outside  the  members  of  the  Verney  family,  or 
more  properly,  of  any  but  the  representatives  of 
that  family,*' said  Lord  Veraey,  loftily,  "and 
you*ll  excuse  my  not  admitting,  or — or,  in  fact, 
admitting  any  right  in  any  one  else. 

"  lie  wished  it  immensely.'* 

"I  can't  understand  why,  sir." 
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**  Nor  I ;  but  I  suppose  you  all  get  them — all 
ticketed— eh?  and  I'd  write  the  epitaph,  only 
putting  in  essentials,  though,  egad !  in  such  a 
life  it  would  be  as  long  as  a  newspaper/^ 

"  I've  already  expressed  my  opinion,  and — 
and  things,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add." 

«<Then  the  tombstone  comes  to  the  ground 
also?" 

**  Any  thing  more,  sir  ?** 

**Bnt,  my  lord,  he  showed  an  immense  con- 
sideration for  you.'* 

"  I  don't  exactly  recollect  fiow.*' 

"  By  difing — ^you've  got  hold  of  every  thing, 
don't  you  see,  and  you  grudge  him  a  tablet  in 
the  little  church  of  Penruthyn,  by  gad  I  I  told 
your  nephew  ho  wished  it,  and  I  tell  yon  he 
wished  it;  it's  not  stinginess,  it's  your  mean 
pride." 

"You  seem,  Mr.  DingwcU,  to  fancy  that 
there's  no  limit  to  the  impertinence  1*11  submit 
to,** 

"I*m  sure  there's  none  almost— you  better 
not  ring  the  bell — ^yon  better  think  twice — he 
gave  me  that  message,  and  he  also  left  mo  a 
mallet — quite  a  toy — but  a  single  knock  of  it 
would  bring  Yemey  House,  or  Ware,  or  this 
place,  about  your  ears." 

The  man  was  speaking  in  quite  another  Toice 
now,  and  in  the  most  awful  tones  Lord  Vemey 
had  ever  heard  in  his  life,  and  to  his  alarmed 
and  sickly  eyes  it  seemed  as  if  the  dusky  figure 
of  his  visitor  were  dilating  in  the  dark  like  an 
evoked  Genii. 

**  I— I  think  about  it— it's  quite  unaccounta- 
ble— all  this."  Lord  Vemey  was  looking  at  the 
stranger  as  he  spoke,  and  groping  with  liis  left 
hand  for  the  old-fashioned  bcU-rope  which  used 
to  hang  near  him  in  the  library  in  Vemey 
House,  forgetting  that  there  was  no  bell  of  any 
sort  within  his  reach  at  that  moment. 

**rm  not  going  to  take  poor  dear  Arthur's 
mallet  out  of  my  pocket,  for  the  least  tap  of  it 
would  make  all  England  ring  and  roar,  sir.  No, 
I'll  make  no  noise ;  you  and  I,  sir,  tSte-a-t6t€. 
I'll  have  no  go-between ;  no  Larkin,  no  Levi, 
no  Cleve ;  you  and  I'll  settle  it  alone.  Your 
brotlier  was  a  great  Grecian,  they  used  to  call 
him  OSvooevo — Ulysses.  Do  you  remember? 
I  said  I  was  the  great  Greek  merchant  ?  We 
have  made  an  exchange  together.  You  must 
pay.  What  shall  I  call  myself,  for  Dingwell 
isn't  my  name.  I'll  take  a  new  one — To  fuv 
frpiOTOV  OvTiv  'eavTOV  itrtKoXei — emidavSe  dutpevys 
KM  «5w  rfv  peXovg  Ohvomjv  ovofia^KrOai  t<pfj.  In 
English — at  first  he  called  himself  Outis — Ab- 
bod^ ;  but  so  soon  as  he  had  escaped,  and  was 
out  of  the  javelin's  reach,  he  said  that  he  was 
named  Odusseus  —  U/tfsses,  and  here  he  is. 
This  is  the  return  of  Ulysses !" 

There  had  been  a  sudden  change  in  Mr. 
Dingwcll's  Yankee  intonation.  The  nasal  tones 
^vere  heard  no  more.  He  approached  the  win- 
dow, and  said,  with  a  laugh,  pulling  the  shutter 
more  open — 

*' Why,  Kiffyn,  yon  fool,  don't  3'ou  know 
me?"  "^ 


There  was  a  silence. 

"  My  great  God !  my  great  God  of  hesvar 
came  from  the  white  lips  of  Lord  \aiaj. 

"Yes;  God's  over  all,"  said  Arthur  Vert^. 
with  a  strange  confusion,  between  s  sneer  ui 
something  more  genuine. 

There  was  a  long  panse. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  don't  make  a  scene!  ^ct  mk 
a  muff?"  said  DingweU. 

Lord  Vemey  was  staring  at  him  iri£h  a  hts. 
white  and  peaked  as  that  of  a  corpse,  and  tss- 
pering  still —  "My  God!  my  great  Gd^K 
that  Dingwell,  as  I  still  call  him,  b^n  to  pcv 
uneasy. 

"  Come ;  don't  you  make  mountains  dmt- 
hills.  What  the  devil's  all  this  fss  ».;::? 
Here,  drink  a  little  of  this."  He  poaiti  cc 
some  water,  and  Lord  Vemey  did  sip  a  Md. 
and  then  gulped  down  a  good  deal,  and  l-s 
he  looked  at  Arthur  again  fixedly,  and  grc^sd. 

"That's  right — never  mind,  njn-xic: 
you.  Don't  fancy  I  mean  to  distnrb  tos.  I 
can't,  you  know,  if  I  wished  it  ever  so  mufi  I 
daren't  thou? — I  know  it.  Don't  snppces  Iwir 
to  bully  you ;  the  idea's  intpractiaAle,  1  lociti 
in  merely  to  tell  you,  in  a  friendly  war,  vbl 
am.  You  mnst  do  something  handsome  kt  s, 
you  know.  Devil's  in  it  if  a  fellow  cao'r  ;?\  s 
share  of  his  own  pionej-,  and,  as  I  eaiii  baore. 
we'll  have  no  go-betweens,  no  Jews  or  aKenfj?. 
D — ^n  them  all— but  settle  it  between  osselie?, 
like  brothers.     Sip  a  little  more  water." 

"  Arthur,  Arthur,  I  say,  yes ;  good  God,  W 
I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say ;  bat—niT  M 
and  things— I'm  a  little  perplexed  stllL  isl  1 
must  have  a  glass  of  wine,  about  it,  and  I  ::2\ 
do  it  now ;  no,  I  can't." 

"I  don't  live  far  away,  you  know;  is^ri 
look  in  to-morrow — we're  not  in  a  hnrrr.'' 

*  *  It  was  a  strange  idea,  Arthur.  Good  hsi, 
have  mercy  on  me  !*• 

"  Not  a  bad  one,  eh  ?'' 

"  Very  odd,  Arthur ! — God  forgive  roa-' 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Kiffyn,  and  you,  too/ 

"The  coronet— about  it?  'I'm  placed  is* 
dreadful  position,  but  you  shan't  be  corop' 
mised,  Arthur.  Tell  them  I'm  not  refr  weL 
and  some  wine,  I  think — a  little  diill." 

"And  to-morrow  I  can  look  in  again,  qaiiS- 
ly,"  said  the  Greek  merchant,  "orwk-Mrtr 
you  like,  and  I  shan't  disclose  our  little  cclc- 
dence." 

"  It's  going— every  thing,  everything;  I^ 
see  it  by  and  by,"  said  Lord  Vemey,  helpl»ly 

And  thns  the  inten-iew  ended,  and  Mr.  PJ=f- 
well  in  the  hall  gave  the  proper  alann  aboc 
Lord  Vemey. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 

A  BSBAK-DOWK. 

Aboxtt  an  hour  after,  a  message  csme  d^^ 
from  Malory  for  the  doctor. 

"How  is  his  lordship?"  asked  the  doctor- 
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*'  No,  it  isn*t  Asm,  sore ;  it  is  the  old  ladxf  is 
ta'ven  very  bad." 

"  I^dj  Wimbledon?*' 
"  No,  sure.     Her  ladyship's  not  there.     Old 
Mrs.  Mervyn." 

**  Oh  1"  said  the  doctor,  tranquilized.  "  Old 
Rebecca  Mervyn,  is  it?  And  what  may  be  the 
matter  with  the  poor  old  lady?" 

"Fainting  like;  one  fainting  into  another, 
sure  j   and  her  breath  almost  gone.     She's  Tory 
bad — as  pale  as  a  sheet.*' 
'*  Is  she  talking  at  all?" 
"No,  not  a  word.     Sittin'  back  in  her  chair, 
sure." 

"  Does  she  know  yon,  or  mind  what  you  say 
to  her  ?" 

'*  Well,  no.  She's  a-holdin'  that  old  white- 
headed  man's  hand  that*s  been  so  long  bad 
there,  and  a-lookin'  at  him;  but  I  don't  think 
8 lie  hears  nor  sees  nothin'  myself." 

**  Apoplexy,  or  the  heart,  more  likely,*' ru- 
minated the  doctor.  "Will  you  call  one  of 
those  pony  things  for  me?" 

And  while  the  pony  carriage  was  coming  to 
the  door,  he  got  a  few  phials  together  and  his 
coat  on,  being  in  a  hurry  *,  for  he  was  to  play  a 
rubber  of  billiards  at  the  club  for  fire  shillings 
at  seven  o'clock. 

In  an  hour's  time  after  the  interview  with 
Arthur  Vemey,  Lord  Vernoy  had  wonderfully 
collected  his  wits.  His  effects  in  that  depart- 
ment, it  is  true,  were  not  very  much,  and  per- 
haps the  more  easily  brought  together.  He 
wrote  two  short  letters — marvelously  short  for 
him — and  sent  down  to  the  Vemey  Arms  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  Mr.  Larkin. 

Lord  Vemey  was  calm;  he  was  even  gen- 
tle ;  spoke  in  his  dry  way,  little,  and  in  a  low 
tone.  He  had  the  window-shutter  opened 
quite,  and  the  curtains  drawn  back,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  his  invalided  state,  and 
every  thing  but  the  revolution  which  in  a  mo- 
ment had  overtaken  and  engulfed  him  —  to 
which  great  anguish  with  a  dry  resignation  ho 
submitted. 

Over  the  chimney  was  a  little  oval  portrait  of 
his  father,  the  late  Lord  Vemey,  taken  when 
they  wore  the  hair  long,  falling  back  upon  their 
shoulders.  A  pretty  portrait,  refined,  hand- 
some, insolent.  How  dulled  it  was  by  time  and 
neglect  —  how  criss-crossed  over  with  little 
cracks ;  the  evening  sun  admitted  now  set  it  all 
aglow. 

**A  very  good  -portrait.  How  has  it  been 
overlooked  so  long  ?  It  must  bo  preserved ;  it 
shall  go  to  Vemey  House.  To  Vemey  House  ? 
I  forgot." 

Mr.  Jos.  Larkin,  in  obedience  to  this  sudden 
summons,  was  speedily  with  Lord  Vemey. 
With  this  call  a  misgiving  came.  The  attomey 
smiled  blandly,  and  talked  in  his  meekest  and 
happiest  tones ;  but  people  who  knew  his  face 
would  have  remarked  that  sinister  contraction 
of  the  eye  to  which  in  moments  of  danger  or 
treachery  he  was  subject,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
his  soft  tones  and  child-like  smile,  betrayed  the 


fear  or  the  fraud  of  that  vigihint  and  dangerous 
Christian. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  and  saw  Lord 
Verney's  face  pale  and  stem,  he  had  no  longer 
a  doubt. 

Lord  Vemey  requested  Mr.  Larkin  to  sit 
down,  and  prepare  for  something  that  would 
surprise  him. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  Mr.  Larkin  that 
the  supposed  Mr.  Dingwell  was,  in  fact,  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Vemey,  and  that, 
therefore,  be  was  not  Lord  Vemey,  but  only  as 
before,  the  Hon.  Kifiyn  Fulke  Vemey. 

Mr.  Larkin  saw  that  there  was  an  up-hill 
game  and  a  heavy  task  before  him.  It  was  cer- 
tain now,  and  awful.  This  conceited  and  fool  • 
ish  old  nobleman,  and  that  devil  incamate,  his 
brother,  were  to  be  managed,  and  those  Jew 
people,  who  might  grow  impracticable;  and 
doors  were  to  be  muffled,  and  voices  lowered, 
and  a  stupendous  secret  kept  Still  he  did  not 
despair — if  people  would  only  be  true  to  them- 
selves. 

When  Lord  Vemey  came  to  that  part  of  his 
brief  narrative  where,  taking  some  credit  dis- 
mally to  himself  for  his  penetration,  he  stated 
that  '*  notwithstanding  that  the  room  was  dark 
and  his  voice  disguised,  I  recognized  him  ;  and 
yon  may  conceive,  Mr.  Larkin,  that  when  I 
made  the  discovery  I  was  a  good  deal  disturbed 
about  it,"  Mr.  Larkin  threw  up  his  eyes  and 
hands — 

"  What  a  world  it  is,  my  dear  Lord  Vemey ! 
for  so  I  persist  in  styling  you  still,  for  this  will 
prove  virtually  no  intermption." 

At  the  close  of  his  sentence  the  attomey 
lowered  his  voice  eamestly. 

<*I  don't  follow  you,  sir,  about  it,"  replied 
Lord  Vemey,  disconsolately ;  "  for  a  man  who 
has  had  an  illness,  he  looks  wonderfully  well, 
and  in  good  spirits  and  things,  and  as  likely  to 
live  as  X  am,  about  it." 

"My  remarks,  my  lord,  were  directed  rather 
to  what  I  may  term  the  animus — the  design — of 
this,  shall  I  call  it,  demonstration,  my  lord,  on 
the  part  of  your  lordship's  brother." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  the  animus,  about  it.  But 
it  strikes  me  he's  as  likely  to  outlive  me  as  not." 

**  My  lord,  may  I  venture,  in  confidence  and 
i^ith  great  respect,  to  submit,  that  your  lordship 
was  hardly  judicious  in  affording  him  a  personal 
interview?" 

**  Why,  I  should  hope  my  personal  direction 
of  that  conversation,  and — and  things,  has  been 
such  as  I  should  wish,"  said  the  peer,  very  loftily. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  failed  to  make  myself  clear. 
I  never  questioned  the  consummate  ability  with 
which,  no  doubt,  your  lordship's  part  in  that 
conversation  was  sustained.  What  I  meant  to 
convey  is,  that  considering  the  immense  dis- 
tance socially  between  you,  the  habitual  and 
nndeviating  eminence  of  your  lordship's  position, 
and  the  melancholy  circle  in  which  it  has  been 
your  brother's  lot  to  move,  your  meeting  him 
face  to  face  for  the  purpose  of  a  personal  dis- 
cussion of  your  relations,  may  lead  him  to  the 
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absurd  conclanon  that  joar  lordsliip  is,  in  fact| 
afraid  of  him." 

*'  That,  sir,  would  be  a  yery  impertinent  con- 
clnsion." 

'*  Quite  so,  my  lord,  and  render  him  propor- 
tionably  impracticable.  Now,  I'll  undertake  to 
bring  him  to  reason."  The  attorney  was  speak- 
ing voir  low  and  sternly,  with  contracted  eyes 
and  a  darkened  face.  *'  He  has  been  married 
to  the  lady  who  lives  in  the  house  adjoining, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Merryn,  and  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  inquiries  hare  been  <«et  in  mo- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  there  has  not  been  issue 
of  that  marriage." 

'*Ton  may  set  your  mind  perfectly  at  rest 
with  regard  to  that  marriage,  Mr.  Larkin ;  the 
whole  thing  was  thoroughly  sifted — and  things 
— ^my  father  undertook  it,  the  late  Lord  Yemey, 
about  it ;  and  so  it  went  on,  and  was  quite  ex- 
amined, and  it  turned  out  the  poor  woman  had 
been  miserably  deceived  by  a  mock  ceremony, 
and  this  mock  thing  was  the  whole  thing^  and 
there*8  nothing  more ;  the  evidence  was  Tcry 
deplorable,  and — and  quite  satisfactory." 

**  Oh  I  that's  a  great  weight  off  my  mind,'* 
said  Larkin,  trying  to  smile,  and  looking  very 
much  disappointed,  **a  great  weight,  my  lord.*' 

"I  knew  it  would — yes,"  acquiesced  Lord 
Vemey. 

'*  And  simplifies  our  dealings  with  the  other 
side ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  good  marriage,  and 
concealed  issue  male  of  that  marriage,  they 
would  have  used  that  circumstance  to  extort 
money, ^ 

''Well,  I  don't  see  how  they  could,  though; 
for  if  there  had  been  a  child,  about  it — he'd  have 
been  heir  apparent,  don't  you  see?  to  the  title." 

*  *  Oh !  —a— yes  —  certainbf,  that's  very  true, 
my  lord;  but  then  there's  none,  so  that* a  at 
rest."  ^ 

**rve  just  heard,"  interposed  Lord  Vemey, 
*'I  may  observe,  that  the  poor  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Mervyn,  is  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill." 

"  Oh  I  M  she?"  said  Mr.  Larkin  veiy  uneasi- 
ly, for  she  was,  if  not  his  queen,  at  least  a  yeiy 
valuable  pawn  upon  his  chess-board. 

'*  Yes ;  the  doctor  thinks  she's  actually  djing, 
poor  old  soul !" 

"What  a  world!  What  is  life?  What  is 
man?"  murmured  the  attorney  with  a  devout 
feeling  of  the  profoundcst  vexation.  "It  was 
for  this  most  melancholy  character, "  he  contin- 
ued ;  ''you'll  pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  so  desig- 
nating a  relative  of  your  lordship's — the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Vemey,  who  has  so  fraudulentli/,  1 
will  say,  presented  himself  again  as  a  living^im- 
ant.  if  our  lordship  is  aware  of  course  —  I 
shall  be  going  up  to  town  possibly  by  the  nail 
train  to-night — that  the  law,  if  it  were  permitted 
to  act,  would  remove  that  obstacle  under  the  old 
sentence  of  the  court." 

"Good  Grodl  sir,  you  can't  possibly  mean 
that  I  should  have  my  brother  caught  and  exe- 
cuted ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Vemey,  turning  quite 
white. 

"  Quito  the  reverse,  my  lord.     I'm— I'm  un- 


speakably shodied  that  I  should  hsre  bd  is. 
conveyed  myself,"  said  Larkin,  his  tail btld  b^ 
tinged  to  its  top  with  an  ingenooiis  Unh.  ^  Qi 
no,  my  loid,  I  understand  the  Yemej  fieefiog  m 
well,  thank  God,  to  suppose  any  thioi,  I  viE  ar. 
so  entirelif  objectionable.  I  said,  my  hud,  ifitwm 
pemntt^  that  is,  allowed  by  sim^  nofrote^ 
ence — ^your  lordship  sees — and  it  is  iseosdrie- 
cause  non-interferenoe  mast  briog  sbocs  ik 
catastrophe — ^for  I  moat  not  eoneesl  fitm  rjc 
lordship  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  dal  cf  iia- 
pleasant  talk  in  the  town  of  Canl]ifitD  aboiT 
— that  I  purpose  running  up  to  towa  to^sck 
There  is  a  Jew  firm,  your  lordship  is  awve^vk 
have  a  very  heavy  judgment  against  hia,  i^ 
the  persons  of  that  persuasion  are  so  inteikei 
as  I  may  say,  in  matters  of  busiDesB,  tbs  I 
should  apprehend  a  communication  to  then  fits 
Goldshed  &  Leri,  who,  by  the  bye,  to  st  or- 
tain  knowledge — what  a  world  it  is!— bares  pa- 
son  here  actually  watching  Mr.  Visgw^Gtiz 
other  words,  the  unhappy  but  Honoralble  Anke 
Vemey,  in  their  interest."  (This  was  in  c^ 
trae,  but  the  name  of  this  person,  whidi  be  6^ 
not  care  to  disclose,  was  Josiah  Laikin.)  "Ii 
I  were  on  the  spot,  I  think  I  know  a  wsr  cfra- 
ually  to  stop  all  action  of  that  sort." 

"  Ton  think  they'd  arrest  him,  sboEt  kr 
said  Lord  Vemey. 

"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated,*  sndLofti 
Vemey. 

"  And,  my  lord,  if  you  will  agree  to  pbce  tie 
matter  quite-  in  my  hands,  and  perempfdrilr  ^ 
decline  on  all  future  occasions  conceding  a  ^' 
sonal  interview,  I'll  stake  my  profesaonal  chr- 
acter,  I  effect  a  satisfactory  compromise.'' 

"  I — I  don't  know — I  don't  see  a  compwmse 
—there's  notldng  that  I  see,  to  settk,"  said  Jxti 
Vemey. 

"  Every  thing,  my  lord.  Pasdon  mc— jw 
lordship  mentioned  that,  in  point  of  fact,  yon  an 
no  longer  Lord  Vemey;  that  being  so— tecimM- 
ally,  of  course — m^ures  must  be  teken-a 
short,  a — a  quiet  arrangement  with  your  Icit- 
ship's  brother,  to  prevent  any  distarbssce,tB^I 
undertake  to-  effect  it,  my  lord;  the  nstoreof 
which  will  be  to  prevent  the  return  of  tbe  titk  la 
abeyance,  and  of  the  estates  to  the  mansgemest 
of  the  trustees,  whose  daim  for  mesne  raustsi 
the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage,  I  need  not  tell 
your  lordship,  would  be  ruinous  to  yon." 

"Why,  sir— Mr.  Larkin— I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve, sir — ^you  can't  mean,  or  think  it  possible. 
sir,  that  I  should  lend  myself  to  a  deception,  ao<} 
— and  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  hfra»d,  sir- 
I'd  mush  rather  c/«s  in  the  debtor's  prison,  abooi 
it;  and  I  consider  myself  dishonored  brlisnBf 
involuntarily  heard  such  an — an  ides." 

Poor,  pompous,  foolish  Lord  Vemey  stood  up. 
so  dignified  and  stem  in  the  light  of  his  hoo^ 
horror,  that  Mr.  Larkin,  who  despised  him  utter- 
ly, quailed  before  a  phenomenon  he  conld  soi 
understand. 

Kothing  confounded  our  fnend  Lartus,  is  a 
religious  man,  so  much  as  discovering^  a^  ^ 
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had  a  little  unmasked,  that  his  client  would  not 
follow,  apd  left  him,  as  once  or  twice  had  hap- 
pened, alone  with  his  dead  Tillainoos  soggestion, 
to  account  for  it  how  ho  conld. 

*'  Oh  dear  I — surely ^  my  lord,  your  lordship  did 
not  imagine,''  said  Mr.  Larkin,  doing  his  best, 
**  I  was — I,  in  fact — I  stqfposed  a  case,  I  only 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  I  think — and  with 
sorrow  I  think  it — that  your  lordship's  brother 
has  in  view  an  adjustment  of  his  claim,  and  meant 
to  extract,  I  fear,  a  sum  of  money  when  he  dis- 
closed himself,  and  conferred  with  your  lordship. 
I  meant,  merely,  of  course,  that  as  he  thought 
this  I  would  let  him  think  it,  and  allow  him  to 
^disclose  his  plans,  with  a  view,  of  course,  to  deal 
with  that  information — first,  of  course,  with  a 
view  to  yonr  lordship's  honor,  and  next  your 
lordship^s  safety ;  but  if  your  lordship  did  not  see 
yonr  way  clearly  to  it — " 

**  No,  I  don't  see — I  think  it  most  objection- 
able— ^about  it.  I  know  all  that  concerns  me  ; 
and  I  have  written  to  two  official  persons — one, 
I  may  say,  the  minister  himself— apprising  them 
of  the  actual  position  of  the  title,  and  asking 
some  information  as  to  how  I  should  proceed 
in  order  to  direst  myself  of  it  and  the  estates.'' 

'^  Just  what  I  should  have  expected  from  your 
lordship's  exquisite  sense  of  honor,"  said  Mr. 
Larkin,  with  a  deferential  bow,  and  a  counte- 
nance black  as  thunder. 

That  gigantic  machine  of  torture  which  he 
had  been  building  and  dovetailing,  with  patient 
villainy,  at  Lord  Vcrney's  word  fell  with  a  crash, 
like  an  enchanted  castle  at  its  appointed  spell. 
Well  was  it  for  Lord  Verney  that  the  instinct 
of  honor  was  strong  in  him,  and  that  he  would 
not  suffer  his  vulgar  tempter  to  beguile  him  in- 
to one  indefensible  concealment.  Had  he  fall- 
en, that  tempter  would  have  been  his  tyrant. 
He  would  have  held  every  thing  in  trust  for  Mr. 
Jos.  Larkin.  The  effigy  of  Lord  Verney  would, 
indeed,  have  stood,  on  state  occasions,  robed  and 
coroneted,  with  his  order,  driven  down  to  the 
House,  and  sat  there  among  hereditary  senators ; 
all  around  him  would  have  been  brilliant  and 
luxurious,  and  the  tall  bald  head  of  the  Christian 
attorney  would  have  bowed  do^vn  before  the  out- 
going and  the  incoming  of  the  phantom.  But 
the  real  peer  would  have  sat  cold  and  dark 
enough,  in  Jos.  Larkin's  dungeon — his  robe  on 
the  wall,  a  shirt  of  Nessus — ^his  coronet  on  a  nail, 
a  Neapolitan  **  cap  of  silence" — quite  tame  un- 
der the  rat-like  eye  of  a  terror  from  which  he 
never  could  escape. 

There  was  a  silence  here  fur  some  time. 
Lord  Verney  leaned  back  with  closed  eyes,  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Larkin  looked  down  on  the  car- 
pet smiling  faintly,  and  with  the  tip  of  one  fin- 
ger scratching  his  bald  head  gently.  The  attor- 
ney spoke — **  Might  I  suggest,  for  the  safety  of 
your  lordship's  unhappy  brother,  that  the  matter 
should  be  kept  strictly  quiet— just  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  I  shall  have  made  arrangements  for  his 
— may  I  term  it — escape." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Verney,  looking  away 
a  little.     **  Yes — that  must,  of  course,  be  ar- 


ranged ;  and — ^and  this  marriage — I  shall  leave 
that  decision  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
lady."  Lord  Verney  was  a  little  agitated. 
'*  And  I  think,  Mr.  Larkin,  I  have  said  every 
thing  at  present.     Good-evening." 

As  Mr.  Larkin  traversed  the  hall  of  Malory, 
scratching  the  top  of  his  bald  head  with  one  fin- 
ger, in  profound  and  black  rumination,  I  am 
afraid  his  thoughts  and  feelings  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  of  cursing  and  swearing. 

"  Sweet  evening,"  he  observed  suddenly  to 
the  surprised  servant  who  opened  the  door  for 
him.  He  was  now  standing  at  the  threshold, 
with  his  hands  expanded  as  if  he  expected  rain, 
and  smiling  villainously  upward  toward  the 
stars. 

"  Sweet  evening,"  he  repeated,  and  then  bit- 
ing his  lip  and  looking  down  for  a  while  on  the 
gravel,  he  descended  and  walked  round  the  cor- 
ner to  the  stewardis  house. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

MR.  LAKKIN's  two   MOTTS. 

The  hatch  of  the  steward's  house  stood  open, 
and  Mr.  Larkin  entered.  There  was  a  girl's 
voice  crying  in  the  room  next  the  hall,  and  he 
opened  the  door. 

The  little  girl  was  sobbing  with  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  and  hearing  the  noise  she  lowered  it 
and  looked  at  the  door,  when  the  lank  form  of 
the  bald  attorney  and  his  sinister  face  peering 
in  met  her  eyes,  and  arrested  her  lamentation 
with  a  new  emotion. 

"It's  only  I— Mr.  Larkin,"  said  he.  Ho 
liked  announcing  himself  wherever  ho  went. 
"I  want  to  know  how  Mrs,  Mervyn  is  now." 

**Gone  dead,  sir — about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago ;"  and  the  diild's  lamentation  recommenced. 

"Ha!  very  sad.     The  doctor  here ?" 

"He's  gone,  sir." 

"And  you're  certain  she's  dead?" 

"Yes,  sure,  sir,"  and  she  sobbed  on. 

"Stop  that,"  he  said,  sternly,  "just  a  mo- 
ment— thanks.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Dingwell, 
the  old  gentleman  who  has  been  staying  here — 
where  is  he  ?" 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  sir,  please,"  said  the 
child,  a  good  deal  frightened.  And  to  the  draw- 
ing-room he  mounted. 

Light  was  streaming  from  a  door  a  little  open, 
and  a  fragrance  also  of  a  peculiar  tobacco,  which 
he  recognized  as  that  of  Mr. Dingwell's  chibouque. 
There  was  a  sound  of  feet  upon  the  fioor  of  the 
room  above,  which  Mr.  Larkin's  ear  received  as 
those  of  persons  employed  in  arranging  the  dead 
body. 

I  would  be  perhaps  wronging  Mr.  Dingwell, 
as  I  still  call  him,  to  say  that  he  smoked  like  a 
man  perfectly  indifferent.  On  the  contrary,  his 
countenance  looked  lowering  and  furious— so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Larkin  removed  his  hat,  a 
courtesy  which  he  had  intended  studiously  to 
omit. 
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'*  Oh  !  Mr.  Dingwell,'*  said  he,  *'I  need  not 
introduce  myself." 

**No,  I  prefer  your  withdrawing  joanelf  and 
shutting  the  door,**  said  Dingwell. 

^*  Yes,  in  a  moment,  sir.  I  merely  wished  to 
mention  that  Lord  Vemey — I  mean  your  broth- 
er, sir — has  fully  apprised  me  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  which  you  thought  it  prudent  to  favor 
him." 

"  You*d  rather  have  been  the  medium  your- 
self, I  fancy.  Something  to  bo  made  of  such  a 
situation  ?     Hey  1  but  you  $kanU.*^ 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,  by  some- 
thing to  be  made.  If  I  chose  to  mention  your 
name  and  abode  in  the  city,  sir,  you*d  not  enjoy 
the  power  of  insulting  others  long." 

"Pooh,  sir!  Tv*  got  your  letter  and  my 
brother's  itcret.  I  know  my  strength.  I'm 
steering  the  fire-ship  that  will  blow  you  all  up,  if 
I  please ;  and  you  talk  of  flinging  a  squib  at  mc, 
you  blockhead !  I  tell  you,  sir,  you'll  make 
nothing  of  me ;  and  now  you  may  as  well  with- 
draw. There  are  two  things  in  this  house  you 
don't  like,  though  you'll  have  enough  of  them 
one  day ;  there's  death  up  stairs,  sir,  and  some- 
thing very  like  the  devil  here." 

Mr.  Larkin  thought  he  saw  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching access  of  the  Dingwell  mania,  so  he 
made  his  most  dignified  bow,  and  at  the  door 
remarked,  *'  I  take  my  leave,  sir,  and  when  next 
we  meet  I  trust  I  may  find  you  in  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  mind,  and  one  more  favorable  to 
business." 

He  had  meditated  a  less  covert  sneer  and 
menace,  but  modified  his  speech  prudently  as  he 
uttered  it ;  but  there  was  still  quite  enough  that 
was  sinister  in  his  face,  as  he  closed  the  door,  to 
strike  Mr.  Dingwell's  suspicion. 

"  Only  I've  got  that  fellow  in  my  pocket,  I'd 
say  he  was  bent  on  mischief;  but  he's  in  my 
pocket;  and  suppose  he  did,  no  great  matter, 
after  all — only  dying.  I'm  not  gathering  up 
my  strength;  no — I  shall  never  be  the  same 
man  again — and  life  so  insipid — and  that  poor 
old  doll  up  stairs.  So  many  things  going  on 
under  the  stars,  all  ending  ao  !" 

Yes — so  many  things.  There  was  Clcve, 
chief  mourner  to-day,  chatting  now  wonderfully 
gayly,  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  a  kind  of  grow- 
ing terror,  to  that  foolish  victim  who  no  more 
suspected  him  than  he  did  the  resurrection  of  his 
Uncle  Arthur,  smoking  his  chibouque  only  a  mile 
away. 

There,  too,  far  away,  is  a  pale,  beautiful  young 
mother,  sitting  on  the  bedside  of  her  sleeping 
boy,  weeping  silently,  as  she  looks  on  his  happy 
face,  and — thinks. 

Mr.  Dingwell  arrayed  in  traveling  costume, 
suddenly  appeared  before  Lord  Vemey  again. 

"I'm  not  going  to  plague  you— only  this. 
Tve  an  idea  I  shall  lose  my  life  if  I  don't  go  to 
London  to-night,  and  I  must  catch  the  maif 
train.  Tell  your  people  to  put  the  horses  to 
your  brougham,  and  drop  me  at  Llwynan." 

Lord  Vemey  chose  to  let  his  brother  judge 


for  himself  in  this  matter,  being  odIt  uo  ^ 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Shrieking  through  tunnels,  tbiuideringtbt?rf 
lonely  valleys,  gliding  over  wide,  misjj  j-V. 
spreaid  abroad  like  lakes,  the  nuil  tnia  us: 
Arthnr  Vemey,  and  also — eadi  mco&Kiasi .: 
the  other's  vicinity — Mr.  Jos.  Laiii&  utl-. 
London. 

Mr.  Laikin  had  planned  a  diecba^e  i^  n. 
moves.  He  had  been  brooding  orti  i:  k  h 
mufflers,  sometimes  with  his  eyes  shot,  so^:^^ 
with  his  eyes  open — all  night,  in  the  eeita  : 
his  carriage.  When  he  ttepped  oai  in  tbc-  asv 
ing,  with  his  dispatch-box  in  his  hand,  tsLji 
should  he  meet  in  the  cold  grey  li^  3p»l^ 
platform,  full  front,  bat  Mr.  Dingwell  B:<rx 
awfully  startled. 

Dingwell  had  seen  him,  too ;  Laziialtk^; 
as  it  were,  his  quick  glance  toadihiiB.a£iii: 
was  sure  that  Dingwell  had  obsend  his  e> 
mentaiy  but  significant  change  dGi^nmcc. 
He,  therefore,  walked  np  to  him,  toncbedbx:: 
the  arm,  and  said,  with  a  smile— 

*'I  thought,  sir,  I  recognized  too.  Itj> 
you  have  an  attendant?  Can  I  do  aartb; 
for  you?  Cold,  this  morning.  Hififltj* 
better  draw  your  muffler  up  a  little  tbc&t  pr 
face  ?'*  There  was  a  significance  iboeitBl^ 
suggestion  which  Mr.  Dingwell  could  bo' s> 
take,  and  he  complied.  '^  Runniug  dcisa  e&^ 
to  Malory  in  a  few  days,  I  suppose?' 

"  Yes,"  said  Dingwell. 

"  So  shall  I,  and  if  quite  convcnieni  tc  j.'-l 
should  wish,  sir,  to  talk  that  little  mttsyfi 
much  more  carefully,  and — can  Icailae^^* 
you  ?  I  should  look  in  upon  you  to-daj  ob-j  . 
must  be  at  Brighton,  not  to  retnin  tiiito-iDG^'T 
and  very  busy  then,  too." 

They  parted.     Dingwell  did  not  like  \i 

**  He's  at  mischief.  I've  thongbt  ci  **' 
thing,  and  I  can't  see  any  thing  that  tcsMss- 
swer  his  game.     I  don't  like  his  face." 

Dingwell  felt  very  oddly.  It  was  allHt* 
dream ;  an  unaccountable  horror  ovenaiLe  :^ 
He  sent  out  for  a  medicine  that  dsr,  y^hid  t-' 
apothecary  refused  to  give  to  Mrs.  l^nL^j^^ 
But  he  wrote  an  explanatory  noteallefiia^^ 
he  was  liable  to  fits,  and  so  got  back  jo5t  s  i- 
tie,  at  which  he  pooh*d  and  psba'd^  and  ^-^ 
to  some  other  apothecaries,  and  got  to^'^  • 
what  he  wanted,  and  told  Mrs.  Rumble  be  ^^ 
better.  ^ 

Ho  had  his  dinner  as  usual  in  his  snuggery - 
Rosemary  Court,  and  sent  two  letters  totbj  l^ 
by  Mrs.  Bumble.  That  to  Lord  VciEer  j-^ 
tained  Larkin's  one  unguarded  letter  m^^ 
him  to  visit  Enghind,  and  with  all  the  cacc^^ 
compatible  with  being  intelligibJe^  bB^-*^.fJ; 
enough — suggesting  the  audadous  game  «^- 
had  been  so  successfully  played.  A  brief  ^^ 
pointed  commentary  in  Mr.  DingwcU's  bs^-' 
writing,  accompanied  this.  ,^ 

The  other  enclosed  to  Wynne  TViltoV 
whose  countenance  he  had  taken  a  fancj;  ^-' 
certificate  of  his  marriage  to  Rebecca  Menf^^ 
and  a  reference  to  the  Eev.  Thomas  Baf-f^ 
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and  charged  him  to  make  nse  of  it  to  quiet  anj 
unfavorable  ramors  aboat  that  poor  lady,  who 
was  the  only  haman  being  be  belleyed  who  had 
ever  cared  mnch-  abo.nt  him. 

When  Wynne  Williams  opened  this  letter 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  wonder. 

**  A  miracle,  by  heavens  I"  he  exclaimed. 
*  *•  The  most  providential  and  marvelous  interpo- 
sition— the  only  thing  we  wanted  I'* 

**  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  break  with  that  vil- 
lain, Larkin,"  brooded  Mr.  Dingwell.  "We 
must  make  it  up  when  we  meet.  I  don't  like  it 
When  he  saw  me  this  morning  his  face  looked 
like  the  hangman's." 

It  was  now  evening,  and  having  made  a  very 
advantageoDS  bargain  with  the  Hebrew  gentle- 
man who  had  that  heavy  judgment  against  the 
late  Hon.  Arthur  Vemey,  an  outlaw,  etc. 
— Mr.  liarkin  played  his  first  move,  and  amid 
the  screams  of  Mrs.  Ramble,  old  Dingwell  was 
arrested  on  a  warrant  against  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Verney,  and  went  away,  protesting  It  was  a  false 
arrest,  to  the  Fleet. 

Tilings  now  looked  very  awful,  and  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Larkin  at  his  hotel,  begging  of  him  to 
come  and  satisfy  **  some  fools'*  that  he  was  Mr. 
Dingwell.  But  Jos.  Larkin  was  not  at  his  inn. 
He  had  not  been  there  that  day,  and  Dingwell 
began  to  think  that  Jos.  Larkin  had,  perhaps, 
told  the  truth  for  once,  and  was  actually  at 
Brighton.  Well,  one  night  in  the  Fleet  was 
not  very  much ;  Larkin  would  appeaif  next 
morning,  and  Larkin  could,  of  course,  manage 
the  question  of  identity,  and  settle  every  thing 
easily,  and  they  would  shake  hands,  and  make 
it  up.  Mr.  Dingwell  wondered  why  they  had 
not  brought  him  to  a  sponging-house,  but  direct 
to  the  prison.  But  as  things  were  done  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin,  in  whom  I  have 
every  confidence,  I  suppose  there  was  a  reason. 
Mr.  Dingwell  was  of  a  nature  which  danger 
excites  rather  than  cows.  The  sense  of  adven- 
ture was  uppermost.  The  situation  by  an  odd 
reaction  stimulated  his  spirits,  and  he  grew 
frolicsome.  He  felt  a  recklessness  that  recalled 
his  youth.  He  went  down  to  the  flagged  yard, 
and  made  an  acquaintance  or  two,  one  in  slip- 
pers and  dressing-gown,  another  in  an  evening 
coat  buttoned  across  his  breast,  and  without 
much  show  of  shirt.  "Very  amusing  and  gen- 
tleman-like men,"  he  thought,  ^'thoagh  out  at 
elbows  a  little ;"  and  not  caring  for  solitude, 
he  invited  them  to  his  room,  to  supper; 
and  they  sat  up  late ;  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
black  evening  coat — an  actor  in  difficulties — 
turned  out  to  be  a  elever  mimic,  an  inimitable 
singer  of  comic  songs,  and  an  admirable  racoi^ 
Uur  —  «<a  very  much  cleverer  man  than  the 
prime  minister,  egad  !"8aid  Mr.  Dingwell. 

One  does  see  very  clever  fellows  in  odd  situ- 
ation 8.  The  race  is  not  alwavs  to  the  swift.  The , 
mora.!  qualities  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  industry  every  thing;  and  thus  very  dull 
fellows  are  often  in  very  high  places.  The  curse 
implies  a  blessing  to  the  man  who  accepts  its 
condition.      "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 


thou  eat  bread."  Labor  is  the  curse  and  the 
qualification,  also  ;  and  so  the  dullard  who  toils 
shall  beat  the  genius  who  idles. 

Dingwell  enjoyed  it  vastly,  and  lent  the  pleas- 
ant fellow  a  pouud,  and  got  to  his  bed  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  glad  to  have  cheated  so 
much  of  the  night.  But  tired  as  he  was  by  his 
journey  of  the  night  before,  he  could  not  sleep 
till  near  six  o'clock,  when  he  fell  into  a  doze, 
and  from  it  he  was  awakened  oddly. 

It  was  by  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin's  "second  move." 
Mr.  Larkin  has  great  malice,  but  greater  pru- 
dence. No  one  likes  better  to  give  the  man 
who  has  disappointed  him  a  knock,  the  condi- 
tion being  that  he  disturbs  no  interest  of  his  own 
by'so  doing.  Where  there  is  a  proper  consider- 
ation, no  man  is  more  forgiving.  Where  inter- 
est and  revenge  point  the  same  way,  he  hits 
very  hard  indeed. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  surveyed  the  position  care- 
fully. The  judgment  of  the  criminal  court 
was  still  on  record,  nullum  tempus  occurrit,  etc. 
It  was  a  cose  in  which  a  pardon  was  very  un- 
likely. There  was  but  one  way  of  placing  the 
head  of  the  Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey 
firmly  in  the  vacant  coronet,  and  of  establishing 
him,  Jos.  Larkin,  Esq.,  of  the  Lodge,  in  the  val- 
uable management  of  the  estates  and  affairs  of 
that  wealthy  peerage.  It  was  by  dropping  the 
extinguisher  upon  the  flame  of  that  solitary 
lamp,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Verney.  Of  course  Jos. 
Larkin's  hand  must  not  appear.  He  himself 
communicated  with  no  official  person.  That 
was  managed  easily  and  adroitly. 

He  wrote,  too,  from  Brighton  to  Lord  Verney 
at  Malory,  the  day  after  his  interview  with  that 
ex-nobleman,  expressing  "  the  most  serious  un- 
easiness, in  consequence  of  having  learned  from 
a  London  legal  acquaintance  at  Brighton,  that 
a  report  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
city,  that  the  person  styling  himself  Mr.  Ding- 
well had  proved  to  be  the  Hon.  Arthur  Vemey, 
and  that  the  Veraey  peerage  was,  in  conse- 
quence, once  more  on  the  shelf.  "  I  treated 
Uiis  report  slightly,  in  very  serious  alarm  not- 
withstanding for  your  brother's  safety,"  wrote 
Mr.  Larkin,  "  and  your  lordship  will  pardon  my 
expressing  my  regret  that  you  should  have 
mentioned,  until  the  Hon.  Arthur  Veraey  had 
secured  an  asylum  outside  England,  the  fact  of 
his  being  still  living,  which  has  filled  the  to>vn 
unfortunately  with  conjecture  and  speculation 
of  a  most  startling  nature.  I  was  shocked  to 
see  him  this  morning  on  the  public  platform  of 
the  railway,  where,  very  possibly,  he  was  recog- 
nized. It  is  incredible  how  many  years  are 
needed  to  obliterate  recollection  by  the  hand 
of  time.  I  quietly  entreated  him  to  conceal  his 
face  a  little,  a  precaution  which,  I  am  happy  to 
add,  he  adopted.  I  am  quite  clear  that  he 
should  leave  London  as  expeditiously  and  se- 
cretly "as  possible,  for  some  sequestered  spot  in 
France,  where  he  can,  without  danger,  await 
your  lordship's  decision  as  to  plans  for  his  ulti- 
mate safety.  May  I  entreat  your  lordship's  in- 
stantaneous attention  to  this  most  urgent  and 
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alanning  sabject.  I  shall  be  in  town  to-mor- 
row ercning,  where  mjr>n8Qal  address  will  reach 
me,  and  I  shall,  without  a  moment's  delay,  ap- 
ply myself  to  carry  out  whatever  your  lordship's 
instructions  may  direct" 

**  Tes,  he  has  an  idea  of  my  jndgment^abont 
it,"  said  Lord  Vemey  when  he  had  read  this 
lotter,  *<  and  a  feeling  about  the  family*-yery 
loyal — yes,  he*s  a  rery  loyal  person;  I  shall 
turn  it  over,  I  will— I'll  write  to  him." 

Mr.  Dingwell,  however,  had  been  wakened 
by  two  officers  with  a  warrant  by  which  they 
were  ordered  to  take  his  body  and  consign  it  to 
a  jailer.  Mr.  Dingwell  read  it,  and  his  in- 
stinct told  him  that  Jos.  Larkin  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  misfortune,  and  his  heart  sank. 
•  ^*Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  briskly, 
"it  is  not  for  me ;  my  name  is  Dingwell,  and 
my  solicitor  is  Mr.  Jos,  Larkin,  and  all  will  be 
right.     I  must  get  my  clothes  on,  if  you  please." 

And  he  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  bit  his  lip,  and 
raised  his  eyebrows,  and  shmgged  his  shoulders 
drearily. 

**  Poor  linnet — ay,  ay — she  was  not  very  wise, 
but  the  only  one — ^I've  been  a  great  fool— let  us 
try." 

There  came  over  his  &ce  a  look  of  inexpress- 
ible fatigue  and  something  like  resignation— 
and  he  looked  all  at  once  ten  years  older. 

**  I'll  be  with  you,  I'll  be  with  you,  gentle- 
men,'* he  said  very  gently. 
m  There  was  a  flask  with  some  noyean  in  it,  rel- 
ics  of  last  night's  merry-making,  to  which  these 
gentlemen  took  the  liberty  of  helping  them- 
selves. 

When  they  looked  again  at  their  prisoner  he 
was  lying  nearly  on  his  face,  in  a  profound  sleep, 
his  chin  on  his  chest. 

*<  Choice  stuff— smell  o'  nuts  in  it,"  said  Con- 
stable Ruddle,  licking  his  lips.  '*  Git  up,  sir ; 
ye  can  take  a  nap  when  yon  git  there." 

There  was  a  little  phial  in  the  old  man's  fin- 
gers ;  the  smell  of  kernels  was  stronger  about 
the  pillow.  '^The  old  man  of  the  mountains*' 
was  in  a  deep  sleep,  the  deepest  of  all  sleeps — 
death. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

CONCLC8ION. 

And  now  all  things  with  which,  in  these 
pages,  we  a'.*e  concerned,  are  come  to  that  point 
at  which  they  are  best  settled  in  a  very  few 
words. 

The  one  point  required  to  establish  Sedley's 
claim  to  the  peerage — the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage— had  been  supplied  by  old  Arthur  Vemey, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  night  before  his  death. 

The  late  Lord  Vemey  of  unscrupulous  mem- 
ory, Arthur's  father,  had,  iL  was  believed,  in- 
duced Captain  Sedley,  in  whose  charge  tie  in- 
fant had  been  placed,  to  pretend  its  death,  and 
send  the  child  in  reality  to  France,  where  it  had 
been  nursed  and  brought  up  as  his.  He  was 
dependent  for  his  means  of  existence  upon  his 


employment  as  manager  ef  his  estates^  val:^ 
Lord  Vemey ;  and  he  dared  not,  \\  was  ch&c;^ 
from  some  brief  ezpreasjons  in  a  troaUed  k:^ 
among  the  papers  placed  by  old  Mxa.  Memi  h 
Wynne  Williams's  hands,  notwithstaji&ig  slit 
qualms  of  conscieooe,  disobey  Lord  Tsi:*- 
And  he  was  quieted  &Ttber  by  the  sofeiai  ss- 
suranoe  that  the  qaestion  of  validitT  of  &»  pre- 
tended marriage  had  been  thoron^y  lised, 
and  that  it  was  proved  to  baTe  been  a  ncBrT. 

He  carefully  kept,  bowever,  sn^  P«pcs  2s 
were  in  his  possession  respecting  the  I(ksd7  d 
the  child,  and  added  a  abort  stafeenieiit  ^U 
own.  If  that  old  Lord  Vemey  bad  ssn«;tBd 
the  troth  that  the  marriage  was  inalid,  as  i:  in- 
erward  proved,  he  was  tbe  only  member  a  Lis 
family  who  did  so.  The  rest  bad  bdie^ba- 
estly  the  story  that  it  was  frandnlent  ai^  iOi- 
sory.  The  apparent  proof  of  tbe  duld*s  c^ 
had  put  an  end  to  all  interest  in  farther  isr>«- 
tigating  the  question,  and  so  tbe  matter  r»u^ 
until  time  and  events  brougbt  all  to  ligkL 

The  dream  that  made  Maloiy  beantifaliaBT 
eyes  is  over.  The  image  of  tbat  young  fkir  tk? 
— the  beautiful  lady  of  the  chestnut  iair  aai 
great  hazel  eyes  haunts  its  dark  woods  le»  \a.- 
pably,  and  the  glowing  sbadow  fades,  jesr  ij 
year,  away. 

In  sunny  Italy,  where  ber  mother  was  bcc3. 
those  eyes  having  looked  their  last  on  Ctef«  sbi 
on  "  the  boy,"  and  up,  in  donded  b<^  tobaT-L 
— ^wefe  closed,  and  the  slender  bones  rai», 
*'I  think,  Cleve,  yon'U  sometimes  res^nle 
your  poor  Margaret  I  know  jon'U  alvarv  be 
very  kind  to  the  little  boy — okt  dazttn^  a&i  i. 
yon  many  again,  Cleve,  sh^U  not  be  a  trccli; 
to  you,  as  I  have  been ;  and  yon  said,  yost 
sometimes  think  of  me.  Ton*ll  forget  ail  1^ 
jealousy,  and  temper,  and  folljr,  and  you*Il  sej, 
*  Ah,  she  loved  me.* " 

And  these  last  words  retnm,  though  ibe  Its 
that  spoke  them  come  no  more ;  and  be  iir  rer 
kind  to  that  handsome  boy — ^frank,  gecercoi. 
and  fiery  like  her,  with  the  great  haael  eyes  sal 
beautiful  tints,  and  the  fine  and  tree  a&eiaBs. 
At  times  comes  something  in  the  smile,  in  ^ 
tone  as  he  talks,  in  the  langh  that  thrills  ]ss 
heart  with  a  strange  yearning  and  agony.  Vsh 
remorse !  vain  the  yearnings  ;  for  the  last  voris 
are  spoken  and  heard ;  not  one  word  more  ir^« 
the  heavens  remain,  and  mortals  people  ti^ 
earth! 

Sedley— Lord  Vemey  we  should  style  hiiB- 
will  never  be  a  politician,  but  be  has  toincd  qbi  b 
thoroughly  ns^ul  business-like  and  genial  cobs- 
try  gentleman.  Agnes,  now  Ladj  Vemer,  i». 
I  will  not  say  how  happy ;  I  only  hope  net  toe 
happy. 

Need  I  say  that  the  dond  tbat  lowered  f<?  t 
while  over  the  house  of  Hazelden  has  qcHe 
melted  into  air,  and  that  the  sun  never  slicfie 
brighter  on  that  sweet  landscape  ?  Miss  Eti:- 
erage  is  a  great  heiress  now,  for  Sedley,  as  fc: 
sake  of  clearness  I  call  him  still,  refused  a  id 
with  his  wife,  and  that  handsome  inheritsscs 
will  all  belong  to  Charity,  who  is  as  empbst^. 
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>bstinate,  and  kind-hearted  as  ever.  The  ad- 
uiral  has  never  gone  dovra  the  mill-road  since 
:iis  introduction  to  the  Honorable  Kiffjn  Fulko 
Verney  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  rolls  in  his 
chair  safely  along  the  level  uplands,  and  amuses 
himself  with  occasional  inspections  of  Ware 
throagh  bis  telescope;  and  tells  little  Agnes, 
when  he  sees  her,  what  she  was  doing  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  asks  who  the  party  with  the  phae- 
ton and  greys,  who  called  on  Thursday  at  two 
o^clock,  were,  and  similar  questions ;  and  likes 
to  hear  the  news,  and  they  say  is  growing  more 
curious  as  years  increase.  He  and  Charity  have 
revived  their  acquaintance  with  ecarti  tuid  piquet, 
and  play  for  an  hour  or  so  very  snugly  in  the 
winter  evenings.  Miss  Charity  is  a  little  cross 
when  she  loses,  and  won't  let  old  Etherage  play 
more  than  his  allotted  number  of  games ;  and 
locks  up  the  cards;  and  is  growing  wife-like 
with  the  admiral ;  but  is  quite  devoted  to  him, 
and  will  make  him  Uve,  I  think,  six  years  long- 
er than  any  one  else  could. 

Sedley  wrote  a  very  kind  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Kiffyn  Fnlke  Verney,  to  set  his  mind  at  ease 
about  mesne  rates,  and  any  other  claims  whatso- 
ever, that  might  arise  against  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  temporary  tenure  of  the  title  and 
estates,  and  received  from  Vichy  a  very  affront- 
ed reply,  begging  him  to  take  whatever  course 
he  might  be  advised,  as  he  distinctly  objected  to 
being  placed  under  any  kind  of  personal  obli- 
gation, and  trusted  that  he  would  not  seek  to 
place  such  a  construction  upon  a  compulsory 
respect  for  the  equities  of  the  situation,  and  the 
decencies  enforced  by  public  opinion;  and  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
pay  him  whatever  his  strict  legal  rights  entitled 
him  to  the  moment  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
exact  them. 

The  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney  is,  of  course, 
quite  removed  from  his  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
distinction — ^parliamentary  life — and  spends  his 
time  upon  the  Continent,  and  is  remarkably  re- 
served and  impertinent,  and  regarded  with 
very  gener^respect  and  hatred. 

Sedley  has  been  very  kind,  for  Cleve's  sake, 
to  old  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  with  whom  he  is 
the  only  person  on  earth  who  has  an  influence. 
He  TVTote  to  the  baronet,  who  was  then  in 
Paris,  disclosing  the  secret  of  Cleve's  marriage. 
The  old  man  burst  into  one  of  his  frenzies,  and 
wrote  forthwith  a  frantic  letter  direct  to  his 
mortal  enemy,  the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Falko  Verney, 
railing  at  Cleve,  railing  at  him,  and  calling  up- 
on him,  in  a  tone  of  preposterous  menace,  to 
punish  his  nephew !  Had  he  been  left  to  him- 
self, I  dare  say  ho  would  have  made  Cleve  feel 
his  resentment.  But  thus  bullied  be  said — 
"  Upon  my  life  I'll  do  no  such  thing.  I'm  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  before  I  take  steps,  about 
it— with  Booth  Fanshawe's  permission,  Til  act 
according  to  my  own  judgment,  and  I  dare  say 
the  girl  has  got  some  money,  and  if  it  were  not 
good  for  Cleve  in  some  way,  that  old  person 
.  would  not  be  so  angry."  And  so  it  ended  fir 
the  present.  • 


I     The  new  Lord  Verney  went  over  expressly  to 
I  see  him,  and  in  the  same  conversation,  in  which 
i  he  arranged  some  law  business  in  the  friendliest 
'  way,  and  entirely  to  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe's  satis- 
faction, he  discussed  the  question  of  Cleve's 
marriage.     At  first  the  baronet  was  incensed ; 
but  when  the  hurly-burly  was  done  he  came  to 
see,  with  our  friend  Tom,  whose  peerage  gave 
his  opinion  weight  on  the  subject  of  marriages 
and  family  relations,  that  the  alliance  was  not 
so  bad — on  the  contrary,  that  it  had  some  very 
strong  points  to  recommend  it. 

The  Bev.  Isaac  Dixie  has  not  got  on  in  the 
Church,  and  is  somehow  no  favorite  at  Ware. 
The  Hon.  Miss  Caroline  Oldys  is  still  unmarried, 
and  very  bitter  on  the  Vemeys,  uncle  and  neph- 
ew ;  people  don't  understand  why,  though  the 
reader  may.  Perhaps  she  thinks  that  the  Hon. 
Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney  ought  to  have  tried  again, 
and  was  too  ready  to  accept  a  first  refusal.  Her 
hatred  of  Cleve  I  need  not  explain. 

.With  respect  to  Mr.  Larkin,  I  cite  an  old 
Dutch  proverb,  which  says,  "Those  who  swim 
deep  and  climb  high  seldom  die  in  their  beds." 
In  its  fair  figurat*  /e  sense  it  applies  satisfactorily 
to  the  case  of  that  profound  and  aspiring  gentle- 
man who,  as  some  of  my  readers  are  aware,  fell 
at  last  from  a  high  round  of  the  ladder  of  his 
ambition,  and  was  drowned  in  the  sea  beneath. 
No — not  drowned ;  that  were  too  painless,  and 
implies  extinction.  He  fell,  rather,  upon  that 
black  flooring  of  rock  that  rims  the  water,  and 
was  smashed,  but  not  killed. 

It  was,  as  they  will  remember,  after  his  intro- 
duction to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Wylder,  Brandon,  and  Lake  families,  and  on  the 
eve,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  splendid  consum- 
mation of  his  subtle  and  audacious  schemes, 
that  in  a  moment  the  whole  scaffolding  of  his 
villainy  gave  way,  and  he  fell  headlong — thence- 
forth, helpless,  sprawling,  backbroken,  living  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  eating  metaphoric  dust, 
like  the  great  old  reptile  who  is  as  yet  mangled 
but  not  killed. 

Happy  fly  the  years  at  Ware.  Many  fair 
children  have  blessed  the  union  of  pretty  Agnes 
Etherage  and  the  kindly  heir  of  the  Verneys. 
Clev&  does  not  come  himself;  he  goes  little  to 
any  gay  country  houses.  A  kind  of  lassitude  or 
melancholy  is  settling  and  deepening  upon  him. 
To  one  passage  of  his  Hfe  he  looks  back  with  a 
quickly  averted  glance,  and  an  unchanging  hor- 
ror— the  time  when  he  was  saved  from  a  great 
crime,  as  it  were,  by  the  turning  of  a  die. 
"Those  three  dreadful  weeks,"  he  says  within 
himself,  "  when  I  was  madT  But  his  hand- 
some son  is  constantly  at  Ware,  where  he  is  be- 
loved by  its  master  and  mistress  like  one  of  their 
own  children.  One  day  Lord  Verney  ran  across 
to  Malory  in  his  yacht,  this  boy  with  him.  It 
was  an  accidental  tete-a-iSte,  and  he  talked  to 
the  boy  a  great  deal  of  his  "poor  mamma,"  as 
he  sauntered  through  the  sunny  woods  of  Mal- 
•  ory ;  and  he  brought  him  to  the  refectory,  and 
pointed  out  to  him,  from  the  window,  the  spot 
I  where  he  had  seen  her,  with  her  trowel  in  her 
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hand,  as  the  morning  sun  throw  the  shadow  of 
the  spreading  foliage  over  her,  and  he  described 
her  beauty  to  him ;  and  he  walked  down  with 
him  to  Cardyllian,  the  yacht  was  appointed  to 
meet  them  at  the  pier,  and  brought  him  into  the 
church,  to  the  pew  where  he  was  pkced,  and 
showed  him  the  seat  where  she  and  Anne  Shec- 
kleton  sat  on  the  Sunday  when  he  saw  her  first, 
and  looked  for  a  while  silently  into  that  roid 
shadow,  for  it  is  pleasant  and  yet  sad  to  call  up 


sometimes  tHbse  old  scenes  andimsges  thitkn 
made  us  feel,  when  we  were  yonng«r ;  snd  sam 
how  good  Lady  Verne  j  did  not  care  to  faei  kr 
husband  upon  this  theme. 

So  for  the  present  the  story  of  the  Yaseriot 
Malory  is  told.  Years  hence,  when  «e  sbil  k; 
be  here  to  read  it,  the  same  scenes  sad  imi^ 
may  hare  a  new  story  to  tell ;  for  time,vitbki< 
shuttle  and  the  threads  <^  fate,  is  erervaTi::! 
new  romance. 


THE   END. 
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